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FACTORY  SANITATION  AND  LABOR  PROTECTION. 

BY  C.  F.  W.  DOEHRING,  PH.  D. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  welfare  of  the  laboring  class  has  always  been  a  subject  of  the 
greatest  importance  and  most  far-reaching  influence  socially  and  politi¬ 
cally.  The  miserable  hygienic  conditions  existing  in  the  working 
places  in  some  industries,  for  example,  are  unjust  to  the  working 
classes,  and  sometimes  react  with  frightful  results  upon  the  public. 
The  aspiration  of  the  working  classes  to  improve  their  condition  in 
respect  to  sanitation  is  not  only  perfectly  justifiable,  but  by  all  means 
should  be  encouraged.  With  the  multiplication  of  factories  the 
improvement  in  the  lot  of  the  laboring  man  has  become  a  vital  question 
of  the  day.  Statistics  and  clear  thinking  convince  him  of  the  dangers 
to  which  he  is  exposed  by  the  conditions  of  his  employment. 

Under  the  influence  of  long-continued  work  under  insanitary  condi¬ 
tions  the  physiques  of  the  workmen,  and  especially  those  employed  in 
factories,  often  show  more  or  less  characteristic  marks.  The  height 
is  usually  below  medium,  the  body,  weak  and  thin,  is  poorly  nourished 
and  of  sickly  paleness.  This  condition  is  called  lymphatic  or  anaemic. 
The  spiritual  and  moral  life  maj^  likewise  become  inactive  and  apathetic. 
Even  the  strongest  factory  workers  under  such  conditions  become 
more  or  less  exhausted  before  they  reach  55  or  60  years  of  age.  Often 
they  are  completely  wasted  and  utterly  unfit  for  work  at  that  age. 
Many  of  those  s^ho  work  in  spinning  mills,  cloth-printing  establish¬ 
ments,  and  in  general  in  plants  where  there  is  a  high  temperature  and 
lack  of  pure  air,  are  cut  off  prematurely.  Women  suffer  even  more 
than  men  from  the  stress  of  such  circumstances,  and  more  readily 
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degenerate.  A  woman’s  body  is  unable  to  withstand  strains,  fatigues, 
and  privations  as  well  as  a  man’s.  This  makes  her  condition  all  the 
worse,  because  her  earnings  are  correspondingly  smaller. 

The  diseases  which  most  frequently  afflict  the  working  class  are  dis¬ 
turbances  of  the  nutritive  and  blood-forming  processes.  Weavers, 
spinners,  and  workmen  employed  in  branches  of  industry,  where  work 
is  done  in  close,  poorly  ventilated,  cold,  or  hot  rooms,  are  especially 
subject  to  such  diseases.  Among  the  diseases  to  which  workmen  in 
such  occupations  are  most  often  subject  are  the  so-called  inanition, 
scrofula,  rachitis,  pulmonary  consumption,  dropsy,  also  rheumatic 
troubles,  pleurisy,  typhoid  fever,  gangrene,  and  the  various  skin 
diseases. 

Every  epidemic,  be  it  typhoid,  smallpox,  scarlet  fever,  dysentery, 
cholera,  etc.,  draws  its  greatest  army  of  victims  from  this  class.  For 
every  death  that  occurs  among  the  richer  and  higher  classes  there  are 
many  in  the  working  class.  It  is  the  workmen  engaged  in  unhealthy 
factories  first  of  all  who  fill  the  hospitals  and  their  death  chambers. 
Again  it  is  more  often  the  workingwoman  who  suffers  from  female 
troubles,  and  even  cancer.  The  reasons  for  the  high  mortality  and 
shortness  of  life  among  the  working  class  can  easily  be  perceived 
from  the  foregoing  facts.  These  two  evils  are  always  proportionate 
to  the  danger  and  the  insanitary  conditions  existing  in  the  industry. 

Loss  of  health  and  the  shortening  of  life  are  looked  upon  as  the 
severest  evils  that  can  be  inflicted  upon  the  individual.  The  working 
classes  themselves  often  call  their  condition  white  slavery,  and  their 
factories  and  workshops  slaughterhouses. 

All  the  harmful  influences  which  affect  the  workingman  in  his 
various  callings  must  therefore  be  thoroughly  studied  and  earnest 
effort  made  toward  their  amelioration  or  removal,  not  onty  that  the 
interests  and  the  health  of  the  weaker  members  of  society  may  be  pro¬ 
tected,  but  also  because  the  health  of  society  in  general  is  both  directly 
and  indirectly  menaced  by  insanitary  conditions  in  any  industry. 

When  we  go  back  to  those  causes  to  which  the  nations  of  the  present 
day  owe  their  advance  in  culture  and  social  conditions,  we  find  that 
one  of  the  most  important  and  essential  causes  of  this  undeniable 
advance  lies  in  the  deeper  recognition  of  those  natural  conditions  upon 
which  depend  the  life  and  well-being  of  the  individual  and  the  pros¬ 
perous  development  of  society. 

The  sciences  alone  would  have  aided  but  little  in  any  real  elevation 
of  the  general  conditions  of  well-being.  Science,  at  times,  had  to 
descend  from  its  lofty  regions  to  meet  the  necessary  demands  of  daily 
life.  It  had  to  make  the  laws  and  needs  of  human  existence  the  object 
of  its  most  comprehensive  researches.  It  had  to  bring  to  light  their 
relation  to  and  connection  with  the  external  conditions  of  life.  It  is 
only  b}^  means  of  these  that  more  rational  rules  of  life  can  be  formu- 
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lated.  It  is  in  the  manifold  transgressions  of  these  laws,  in  the  unrea¬ 
sonable  gratifications  of  certain  needs,  in  the  almost  criminal  ignorance 
and  disregard  of  injurious  influences,  that  the  causes  and  sources  of 
many  evils  are  to  be  found.  Such  evils  are  especially  prevalent  in  the 
conditions  which  surround  industrial  establishments  and  their  workers. 

To  understand  the  evils  which  threaten  the  industrial  classes  and  to 
search  for  their  remedy,  is  one  of  the  pressing  needs  of  the  day.  To 
obtain  the  correct  point  of  view  for  the  solution  of  these  important 
questions,  an  unprejudiced  and  searching  investigation  is  first  of  all 
necessary. 

The  attention  of  foreign  countries  has  been  for  a  long  time  directed 
to  the  economic  traits  of  character  of  the  American  people,  and 
especially  to  those  industrial  traits  which  aim  at  the  improvement  and 
extension  of  the  methods  of  production.  Nothing  is  neglected  which 
may  protect  and  raise  the  interests  of  industry.  But  hitherto  too 
little  attention  has  been  given  to  those  insanitary  factory  conditions 
which  imperil  the  lives  and  health  of  the  workers.  These  conditions 
have  arisen  largely  as  the  result  of  the  continuous  increase  of  popula¬ 
tion  in  manufacturing  towns,  and  they  affect  not  only  the  workingmen, 
but  also  the  manufacturers  and  the  whole  nation. 

The  present  concentration  of  population  in  large  manufacturing  cities 
is  not  in  the  interest  of  public  hygienic  and  economic  principles  in  such 
a  measure  as  might  easily  be  assumed.  The  characteristic  increase 
of  the  industries  in  American  cities  is  nothing  if  not  remarkable. 
The  factory  is  the  symbol  of  the  day,  and  steam  and  electricity  are  the 
rulers  of  the  present.  Our  age  has  learned  to  utilize  the  forces  of 
nature  and  thus  has  made  gigantic  steps  forward.  The  more  attention 
is  paid  to  the  improvement  of  the  conditions  of  health  of  the  working 
class  the  more  surely  will  those  favorable  economic  results  be  obtained 
for  which  the  American  strives. 

The  successful  development  of  factory  sanitation  and  the  protection 
of  the  workers  in  factories  require — 

1.  Systematic  education  in  respect  to  the  many  dangers  which,  in 
certain  industries,  threaten  the  workman  and  the  public. 

2.  The  institution  of  technical  preventive  measures  based  upon  a 
sound  practical  as  well  as  theoretical  foundation,  and  whose  aim  shall 
be  to  remove  the  causes  of  all  existing  evils  that  injure  the  health. 

Public  sentiment  is  more  favorably  inclined  toward  such  a  problem 
than  at  any  previous  time.  There  is  now  in  the  industrial  occupa¬ 
tions  little  of  that  medieval  seclusion  which  made  the  discovery  of 
natural  laws  the  closely  kept  secret  of  a  guild  or  school,  and  which 
always  strongly  opposed  the  adoption  of  new  discoveries.  The  great 
value  of  open  intercommunication  and  instruction,  in  so  far  as  they 
concern  factory  sanitation,  labor  protection,  and  the  preservation  of 
life,  is  recognized.  The  exertions  and  attainments  of  the  individual 
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under  these  conditions  are  thus  of  greater  value  to  the  country  at 
large.  They  smooth  the  way  for  those  who  aim  at  similar  results  and 
make  their  attainment  more  certain. 

The  inhalation  of  pure,  moderately  warm  air  containing  a  certain 
amount  of  moisture  must  be  considered  one  of  the  first  conditions  for 
the  preservation  of  the  health  of  the  human  body.  Even  the  external 
air  varies  in  its  temperature  and  degree  of  humidity  according  to  the 
season  of  the  year  and  atmospheric  conditions.  In  factory  rooms  the 
air  suffers  many  alterations  injurious  to  the  workingman.  Sometimes 
these  alterations  are  due  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  industry  and  the 
materials  consumed.  Usually,  however,  they  coincide  with  the  deter¬ 
ioration  caused  by  the  exhalations  and  expectoration  of  the  workmen, 
and,  in  winter  especially,  are  hastened  by  the  gas  or  petroleum  illumi¬ 
nation.  But  the  air  is  vitiated  not  only  by  the  above-mentioned 
factors,  but  also  by  the  dust  which  develops  in  the  various  industries 
and  methods  of  manufacture.  The  latter  may  seriously  impair  the 
health  of  the  workman  and  directly  or  indirectly  endanger  or  shorten 
his  life. 

The  list  below  shows  the  great  number  of  varieties  of  dust  having  a 
more  or  less  injurious  influence  upon  the  health.  Just  as  numerous 
are  the  gases,  which  exert  their  dangerous  influence  upon  the  work¬ 
man,  especially  in  the  chemical  industry. 

The  elimination  of  these  dangers  involves  many  very  important  tech¬ 
nical  problems.  The  manner  in  which  these  may  be  best  dealt  with 
will  be  more  clearly  presented  by  describing  for  certain  selected  indus¬ 
tries  the  preventive  measures  which  should  be  established  and  which 
are  representative  of  the  best  methods  of  preventing  or  overcoming 
the  dangers  in  other  industries.  These,  with  the  recognition  of  the 
technical  variations  in  the  different  plants,  can  easily  be  applied  and 
adapted  to  other  industries. 

In  the  first  place,  we  must  concern  ourselves  with  (a)  the  knowledge 
of  the  essence  and  injurious  properties  of  the  dust  particles  from 
various  sources;  (h)  the  arrangements  for  the  removal  of  these  varie¬ 
ties  of  dust;  (c)  the  arrangements  for  the  removal  of  noxious  gases; 
(d)  the  arrangements  for  a  complete  prevention  of  the  generation  or 
diffusion  of  noxious  gases.  This  must  be  carried  out  in  quite  a  differ¬ 
ent  and  more  practical  manner  than  has  hitherto  been  done  either  at 
home  or  abroad. 

An  explanatory  description  of  the  industry  should  also  be  given,  so 
that  not  only  the  manufacturer,  but  the  workman  as  well,  may 
understand  the  import  of  these  attempts  and  propositions  and  see  how 
the  defects  can  be  practically  removed. 

The  injurious  varieties  of  dust  are  the  following: 

1.  Needle-grinding  dust  (pure  steel).  ' 

2.  Carding  dust:  (a)  From  a  carding  factory;  ( b )  from  a  cotton  mill. 
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3.  Iron  dust  arising  in  emery  grinding. 

4.  Needle-grinding  dust  (steel  and  emery). 

5.  Casting-cleaning  dust  (taken  from  the  air). 1 

6.  Dust  from  a  foundry. 

7.  Dust  rubbed  off  from  the  lead  weights  of  Jacquard  looms. 

8.  Bronze  dust  from  lithographic  establishments. 

9.  Granite  dust. 

10.  Marble  dust  from  a  sculptor’s  studio. 

11.  Syenite  dust  from  a  sculptor’s  studio. 

12.  Sandstone  dust  from  a  stonecutter’s  establishment. 

13.  Sandstone  dust  produced  by  scraping. 

14.  Stone  dust  produced  in  the  construction  of  millstones. 

15.  Limestone  dust  from  a  stone  quarry. 

16.  Meerschaum  dust. 

17.  Slate  dust. 

18.  Quartose-sand  dust  in  the  blast  of  an  enamelled  sheet-glass  factory. 

19.  Glass  dust  in  wood-turning  dust. 

20.  Glass  and  flint  dust  in  a  sand-paper  factory. 

21.  Brick  dust  or  crockery  dust. 

22.  Cement  dust. 

23.  Gypsum  dust. 

24.  Basic-slag  dust. 

25.  Mineral-wool  dust. 

26.  Linden-wood  dust  from  a  band  saw. 

27.  Cutter’s  dust  from  thoroughly  dried  oak  wood. 

28.  Grinding  dust  from  pine  wood. 

29.  Grinding  dust  from  beech  wood. 

30.  Grinding  dust  from  boxwood. 

31.  Coal  dust. 

32.  Charcoal  dust. 

33.  Dust  from  a  flax-heckling  factory. 

34.  Hemp-carding  dust. 

35.  Dust  from  the  slubs  in  hemp  spinning. 

36.  Horsehair  dust  in  balling. 

37.  Horsehair  dust  from  the  mixing  machine. 

38.  Horsehair  dust  from  the  air. 

Injurious  varieties  of  gas  are  met  with  in  all  chemical  and  in  other 
industries  but  it  is  possible  to  remove  them  easily  and  practically. 
Of  the  manifold  arrangements  for  the  removal  of  noxious  gases  that, 
for  instance,  in  the  etching  room  of  a  European  metal- ware  factory 
is  especially  efficient.  Openings  are  made  in  the  walls  behind  the 
kettles  at  a  level  with  the  latter’s  surface  and  lead  to  a  perpendicular 
canal  from  which  the  noxious  gases  are  sucked  by  means  of  a  strong 
fan. 

Those  arrangements  whose  purpose  is  to  avoid  completely  the  gen¬ 
eration  and  diffusion  of  noxious  gases  do  not  really  belong  to  the 
subject  of  ventilation,  for  they  make  special  ventilation  unnecessary. 
However,  in  respect  to  their  effects  they  can  be  placed  side  by  side 
with  the  improvements  which  are  to  be  obtained  by  the  way  of  ven¬ 
tilation.  Among  these  belongs  the  substitution  of  plates,  heated  by 
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a  mixture  of  air  and  illuminating  gas,  for  the  coal  arrangement  in 
silk  finishing.  The  generation  of  carbon  monoxide  in  the  coal  scuttles 
used  in  drying  the  foundry  form  is  prevented  and  diminished  by  the 
introduction  of  air  through  a  system  of  pipes.-  This  brings  about  at 
the  same  time  a  complete  combustion  and  a  diminution  of  the  smoke. 

Abroad,  extensive  studies  have  been  made  in  the  ventilation  and 
humidification  of  air  in  cotton  mills.  The  system  employed  is  prob¬ 
ably  one  of  the  best  that  has  been  introduced  in  this  industry.  It 
makes  it  possible  both  in  summer  and  in  winter  to  keep  the  temper¬ 
ature  of  the  air  at  the  desired  point — 59°  to  63°  F.  It  removes  the 
dust,  makes  the  degree  of  humidity  from  55  to  66  per  cent,  and  com¬ 
pletely  renews  the  air  of  all  the  working  rooms  at  least  three  times 
per  hour. 

The  facts  above  given  indicate  how  some  of  the  injurious  conditions 
can  be  removed.  The  task  is  to  make  known  and  available  the  experi¬ 
ence  which  has  already  been  gained. 

A  scheme  for  the  systematic  treatment  and  elaboration  of  technical 
preventive  measures  against  the  vitiation  of  the  air  in  any  industry 
should  consider: 

A.  The  sources  of  the  contamination  of  air— 

(1)  Human  transelementation  of  matter; 

(2)  The  development  of  carbon  dioxide; 

(3)  The  development  of  aqueous  vapor; 

(4)  Gas  illumination; 

(5)  Other  impurities. 

B.  Quantities  of  admixtures  in  air — 

(1)  Carbon  dioxide; 

(2)  Aqueous  vapor; 

(3)  Dust-forming  admixtures. 

C.  The  remedying  of  the  contaminations  of  the  air — 

First.  By  the  elimination  of  noxious  gases,  fumes,  and  dust  before 
they  can  mingle  with  the  respired  air; 

Second.  By  rarefaction — 

(a)  Requisite  rarefaction; 

(b)  The  amount  of  the  interchange  of  air — (1)  the  ascertainment 
of  the  necessary  interchange  of  air,  (2)  determination  of  the  air 
supply,  (3)  necessary  quantities  of  air; 

(c)  Influence  of  ventilation  upon  the  humidity — (1)  aqueous  vapor 
contents,  (2)  sweating  of  the  walls,  etc.,  (3)  humidification  and 
dehumidification  of  the  air; 

(d)  Measures  for  humidifying  the  air — (1)  regulation  of  the 
humidification,  (2)  apparatus  for  humidification,  (3)  self-regu¬ 
lating  humidification  apparatus; 

(e)  Measures  for  drying  the  air. 
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Third .  By  introducing*  fresh  air  and  eliminating*  vitiated  air — 

(a)  Accidental  ventilation — (1)  draft,  (2)  accidental  agitation  of  the 
air,  (3)  porosity  and  permeability  of  the  walls,  etc.,  (4)  differ¬ 
ence  in  tensions,  (5)  difference  in  temperature,  (6)  wind; 

(b)  Artificial  ventilation — (1)  ventilating  openings,  (2)  the  use  of 
windows,  (3)  the  introduction  of  warm  air,  (4)  the  introduction 
of  cold  air  from  below,  (5)  the  introduction  of  cold  air  from 
above,  (6)  the  location  of  openings  for  instreaming  air,  (7)  win¬ 
ter  and  summer  ventilation; 

(c)  The  sources  of  supply  of  fresh  air. 

INFLUENCE  OF  CERTAIN  VOCATIONS  UPON  LENGTH 

OF  LIFE. 

The  influence  of  certain  vocations  upon  the  length  of  life  of  work¬ 
men  has  been  the  subject  of  statistical  investigations,  the  results  of 
which  are  given  by  Dr.  J.  Uffelmann,  substantially  as  stated  in  the 
succeeding  7  pages,  in  Eulenburg’s  Real-Encyclopadie  der  gesammten 
Heilkunde,  under  the  heading  “Arbeiterhygiene.” 

The  following  table  shows  for  each  occupation  or  class  the  number 
of  deaths  out  of  every  hundred  deaths  of  persons  over  20  years  of  age 
falling  within  the  several  ten-year  periods  of  life  up  to  50  years,  and 
those  of  persons  over  50  years: 

PER  CENT  OF  DEATHS  OF  PERSONS  OVER  20  YEARS  OF  AGE  IN  EACH  SPECIFIED  AGE 

PERIOD. 


Occupations  and  classes  of  population. 

20  to  30 
years. 

30  to  40 
years. 

40  to  50 
years. 

Over50 

years. 

Grinders  (Solingen,  Lennep,  and  Mettmann) . .• . 

31.6 

26.9 

23.4 

18.1 

Grinders  (Sheffield) . . . 

28.4 

35.1 

23.9 

12.6 

Iron  workers  (Solingen,  etc.) . 

20. 1 

16.6 

17.4 

45.9 

Total  male  population  of  Solingen,  exclusive  of  metal  workers . 

Total  male  population . . 

15.5 

18.5 

12.1 

15.0 

14.0 

15.9 

58.4 

50.6 

Male  population  in  Sheffield . 

18.4 

16.8 

16.0 

48.8 

Male  population  in  the  Rhineland,  1816-1860 . 

13.9 

11.0 

12.9 

62. 2 

Male  population  in  Berlin . 

18.9 

18.4 

18.8 

45.8 

Male  population  in  Prussia,  1816-1860  . 

12.6 

11.9 

14.6 

60.9 

Male  population  in  Canton  of  Geneva . 

11.5 

12.0 

13.6 

62.9 

From  the  above  it  can  be  seen  that  in  certain  vocations  death  occurs 
much  earlier  than  among  the  population  generally.  Among  the  grind¬ 
ers  a  very  small  percentage  pass  the  fiftieth  year. 

Similar  results  will  be  found  if  the  average  length  of  life  in  other 
vocations  is  investigated.  Rohe  ascertained  the  average  length  of  life 
in  Massachusetts  to  be  as  shown  in  the  following  statement: 

Years. 


Factory  workers .  36.  3 

Craftsmen .  50.  8 

Workingmen  (without  any  definite  vocation) .  47.4 

Farmers .  65.  3 
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Hirt  computes  the  average  length  of  life  of  persons  in  various  occu¬ 
pations  as  follows: 

Years. 

Stonecutters .  36.  3 

Diamond  cutters .  35.  5 

Glass  grinders . 42.  5 

Agate  grinders .  45-48 

Cotton  workers . 47-50 

Potters . 53. 1 

Gilders . 53.  8 

Printers . . . 54.  3 

Masons . „ . . . . . 55.  6 

Hairdressers .  57.  9 

♦ 

Oldendorff  found  the  average  length  of  life,  of  the  total  mortality,  to 
be  as  follows: 

Years. 

Grinders  (Solingen,  etc.) . 41.4 

Dry  grinders .  40.  7 

Wet  grinders .  43.3-44.1 

Grinders  (Sheffield,  1832) .  34 

Dry  grinders . " _ 29-35 

Wet  grinders . 35-38 

Grinders  (Sheffield,  1876) .  46.5-46 

Ironworkers  (Solingen,  etc.) . . . 45.8 

Smiths  (Geneva,  1796-1830) .  .  54.5 

Locksmiths  (Geneva,  1796-1830) . . .  47.2 

Braziers  (Geneva,  1796-1830) .  52.4 

Men  over  16  years  of  age  (Geneva,  1796-1830) .  55 

Locksmiths  and  blacksmiths  (Liibeck) . 48.9 

Blacksmiths  (a) . 55.  1 

Locksmiths  («) .  49. 1 

The  average  length  of  life  of  those  who  died  after  the  age  of  20 
years  was: 

Years. 

Grinders  (Solingen,  etc.) . . . .  42.8 

Dry  grinders . . 42 

Wet  grinders .  45.5-46.2 

Iron  workers  (Solingen,  etc.) . 47.8 

Iron  workers  in  a  narrower  sense . . .  48.  4 

File  cutters . 43.  8 

Filers  . . . . . . . . . 46.  3 

Locksmiths  and  blacksmiths  (Frankfort  on  the  Main,  1820-1852) .  46.  3 

Men  in  Solingen,  etc.  (1850-1874) .  51.1 

Men  in  Solingen,  etc.  (1850-1874),  exclusive  of  metal  workers .  54.4 

Men  in  Westphalia  (1816-1860) .  55.5 

Men  in  Rhineland  (1816-1860) .  55.4 

Men  in  Prussia  (1316-1860) .  54.  8 

Men  in  Berlin  (1843-1860) .  47.  8 

Men  in  Frankfort  on  the  Main  (1846-1848) . . .  51.  7 

Men  in  Canton  of  Geneva  (1838-1855) .  58.  4 


«  Hirt. 
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Very  characteristic  are  the  following  statements  obtained  from  Eng¬ 
lish  sources  relating  to  English  conditions.  In  England  the  average 
length  of  life  among  the  higher  classes  is  forty-four  years;  among  the 
middle  classes,  twenty -five  years;  and  among  the  laboring  classes, 
twenty-two  years. 

The  infant  mortality  among  the  higher  classes  is  1  death  to  every 
4i  births;  among  the  middle  classes,  1  death  to  every  2|  births,  and 
among  the  laboring  classes,  1  death  to  every  2  births. 

The  mortality  in  general  shows  for  the  whole  country  (England)  22 
out  of  every  1,000;  for  the  residences  of  the  higher  classes,  17  out  of 
every  1,000;  for  the  laboring  districts,  36  out  of  every  1,000. 

Ogle  calculates  that  in  England  the  death  rate  among  all  men  from 
25  to  45  years  is  10.1.  According  to  occupations  it  is  as  follows: 


Clergymen .  4.  6 

Gardeners .  5.  5 

Bakers . , .  8.7 

Locksmiths .  9.  1 

Workers  in  cotton  mills .  9.  9 


Typesetters .  11. 1 

Chimney  sweeps .  13.  7 

Brewers .  13. 9 

File  cutters .  15.  3 

Innkeepers  and  servants .  18.  0 


Very  instructive  also  are  the  following  figures  of  Ogle,  taken  from 
recent  calculations.  If  the  mortality  among  the  clergymen  is  consid¬ 
ered  as  the  minimum  or  equal  to  100,  then  that  among  other  occupations 
is  as  follows: 


Gardeners .  108 

Agricultural  laborers .  126 

Fishermen . .  143 

Carpenters .  148 

Shoemakers .  166 

Bakers  and  millers .  172 

Masons .  174 

Cabinetmakers .  173 

Workers  in  wool  manufactures . 186 

Workers  in  cotton  manufactures.'. . .  196 


Printers . 

Bookbinders . 

Quarrymen . 

Lead  workers,  painters,  glazers 

Cutlers . . . 

Coachmen . 

Brewers . . . 

File  cutters . 

Potters . 

Inn  servants . 


193 

210 

202 

216 

235 

267 

245 

300 

313 

397 


From  these  figures  the  great  importance  of  labor  protection  from  a 
social  as  well  as  an  economic  point  of  view  is  seen.  This  is  especially 
true  when  we  consider  how  large  a  portion  of  the  total  population  is 
included  in  the  laboring  classes. 

Ramazzini,  the  first  to  attempt  a  systematic  investigation  of  indus¬ 
trial  diseases  (1713),  divided  the  resulting  injuries  and  disturbances  of 
health,  according  to  their  causes,  into  two  categories.  The  one 
includes  those  whose  causes  must  be  sought  in  the  material  employed; 
the  other  those  which  result  from  the  movements,  positions  of  the 
body,  and  exertions  customary  in  the  work.  Both  can  be  considered 
as  the  immediate  result  of  employment  in  certain  occupations,  or  may 
be  called  occupational  inj uries  and  diseases.  To  these  two  may  be  added 
a  third  group,  in  which  the  causes  of  the  injurious  influences  upon  the 
health  are  found  to  be  due  to  the  unhealthy  and  unsatisfactory  condition 
of  the  working  room  or  place  of  occupation. 
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As  a  hygienic  precaution  the  material  should  be  examined  from  two 
points  of  view,  (a)  whether  it  is  of  such  a  nature  that  its  use  gives  occa¬ 
sion  for  the  development  of  dust;  (b)  whether  it  is  poisonous  and  in 
itself  consists  of  substances  injurious  to  the  health. 

The  question  of  dust  generation  is  of  lirst  importance  because  of 
the  great  number  of  diseases  caused  by  its  inhalation.  Catarrhs 
of  the  respiratory  organs  are  usually  the  immediate  and  first  result 
of  the  inhalation  of  dust-laden  air.  These  may  lead  to  broncho-blen¬ 
norrhea,  and,  subsequently,  to  pulmonary  phthisis.  Other  disease 
processes,  chronic  pneumonia,  for  example,  may  also  result  from  long- 
continued  exposure  to  dust  inhalation. 

According  to  Oldendorff,  of  the  total  males  above  20  years  of  age 
in  the  eight  communities  of  the  districts  of  Solingen,  Lennep,  and 
Mettmann,  46  per  cent  died  of  pulmonary  consumption;  among  the 
ironworkers,  59.1  per  cent;  and  among  the  grinders,  78.3  per  cent. 

According  to  Hirt,  of  100  diseased  workingmen  suffering  from 
phthisis,  28  were  exposed  to  metallic  dust,  25.2  to  mineral  dust,  13.3 
to  vegetable  dust,  20.8  to  animal  dust,  22.6  to  mixed  dust,  and  11.1  to 
no  dust. 

Perlen  reported  that  of  1,425  consumptives  treated  at  the  Munich 
Polyclinic,  30  per  cent  had  been  exposed  to  metallic  dust,  18  per  cent 
to  mineral  dust,  26  per  cent  to  vegetable  dust,  17  per  cent  to  mixed 
dust,  and  8  per  cent  to  animal  dust.  This  shows  that  the  men  exposed 
to  the  inhalation  of  strongly  irritating  dust  contributed  the  largest  per¬ 
centage  of  consumptives.  Of  the  flint-stone  workers,  80  per  cent,  and 
of  the  millstone  workers  40  per  cent  were  attacked  by  tuberculosis, 
while  of  the  millers  only  10  per  cent  suffered  from  it. 

It  should,  however,  be  stated  that  dust  alone,  as  such,  is  not  the 
cause  of  pulmonary  phthisis.  Coal  dust,  for  instance,  may  fill  the 
lungs  in  masses  and  even  enter  into  internal  organs,  such  as  the  liver, 
spleen,  etc.,  without  necessitating  any  alteration  of  the  tissues  or 
inflammatory  conditions.  Another  cause  is  directly  responsible  for  the 
development  of  tuberculosis,  namely,  specific  infection— bacillus  infec¬ 
tion.  The  foreign  bodies  which  enter  the  lungs  in  the  form  of  dust 
may  occasion  irritation  and  lead  to  little  erosions.  They  may  even  pass 
through  the  entire  lymphatic  and  blood  circulations  without  caus¬ 
ing  tuberculosis.  Tuberculosis  must  not  be  conceived  as  caused  by 
these  corpuscular  elements,  though  they  may  be  indirectly  the  occasion 
for  the  development  of  tuberculosis  in  that  they  prepare  the  ground, 
facilitate  the  entrance  of  the  bearer  of  infection — the  bacillus  tubercu¬ 
losis — and  frequently  are  themselves  the  vehicle  by  means  of  which  the 
bacillus  is  introduced  into  the  lungs.  Different  kinds  of  dust  are  not 
equal  in  their  effects.  For  the  development  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis 
mineral  and  especially  metallic  dusts  are  the  most  dangerous,  while 
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that  of  flour  is  the  least  dangerous.  This  variation  probably  depends 
upon  the  greater  or  less  power  of  the  dust  to  irritate  the  mucous  mem¬ 
brane  and  to  produce  little  erosions,  but  chiefly  upon  the  source  of  the 
dust  and  the  opportunities  it  has  of  lading  itself  with  infection  bearers. 
Besides,  not  every  chronic  affection  of  the  lungs  of  the  industrial 
workingman  which  has  the  symptoms  of  phthisis  is  a  case  of  true 
pulmonary  tuberculosis — i.  e.,  a  disease  depending  on  the  rapid  multi¬ 
plication  of  the  tuberculosis  bacillus.  This  must  be  especially  empha¬ 
sized,  as  phthisis  and  tuberculosis  are  often  considered  identical. 

A  tine  fibrous  vegetable  dust  plays  a  large  role  in  the  origin  of  the 
various  catarrhs  on  account  of  the  ease  with  which  it  causes  them  and 
the  obstinacy  of  affections  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

Late  investigations  seem  to  point  to  a  connection  between  dust 
inhalation  and  the  formation  of  tumors.  In  the  cobalt  mines  of 
Schneeberg,  sarcomatous  degenerations  of  the  bronchial  glands  and 
lungs  are  said  to  be  the  cause  of  the  miners’  sickness  ( Berghrcinkheit ) 
which  reigns  there.  From  an  aetiological  standpoint,  however,  the 
question  has  not  yet  been  decided. 

Besides  these  common  results  of  dust  inhalation,  a  whole  series  of 
other  affections  of  the  lungs  are  due  to  the  entrance  of  certain  particu¬ 
lar  kinds  of  dust  into  the  tissues.  They  usually  present  the  patholog¬ 
ical  and  anatomical  symptoms  of  pneumonoconiosis. 

Pneumonoconiosis  represents  a  class  of  diseases  which  owe  their 
origin  to  the  inhalation  of  certain  definite  kinds  of  dust,  not  dust  in 
general.  Thus  there  are  the  following  special  forms: 

Coal  miners’  phthisis  (Anthracosis) ,  lodgings  of  coal  and  charcoal  dust,  soot,  or 
graphite. 

Iron  phthisis  (Siderosis) ,  deposits  of  metallic  dust  in  the  lungs  in  the  form  of  (a) 
ferric  oxide,  ( b )  magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  (c)  phosphoric  oxide  of  iron,  and  ( d )  grind¬ 
ing  dust  (a  mixture  of  steel  and  sandstone). 

Flint  phthisis  ( Chalicosis),  lodgings  of  stone  dust. 

Clay  phthisis  (Alummosis) ,  lodgings  of  argillaceous  earth  dust. 

Tobacco  phthisis  ( Tabacosis ). 

Cotton  phthisis  ( Pneumonia  cotoneuse,  Byssinosis  pulmonum),  lodgings  of  cotton 

dust. 

It  must  be  mentioned  further  that  the  inhalation  of  dust  contained 
in  basic  slag,  quicklime,  various  lime  salts,  and  ferrous  oxide,  induces 
inflammations  of  the  pulmonary  tissues,  which  run  their  course  with 
the  symptoms  of  acute  or  subacute  pneumonia. 

Yet  the  respiratory  organs  do  not  afford  the  011I37  means  by  which  the 
various  kinds  of  dust  ma}7  exert  their  injurious  effects.  Not  infre¬ 
quently  the  dust  particles,  which  likewise  are  the  bearers  of  patho¬ 
genetic  microparasites,  gain  access  to  the  system  through  very  slight 
injuries  of  the  skin  and  cause  general  diseases  (malignant  pustules, 
rag-pickers’  diseases,  glanders).  Finally,  the  eyes  are  more  or  less 
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exposed  to  the  influences  of  dust.  Often  blepharcetidia,  conjunctivitis, 
xerosis,  and  even  severe  diseases  of  the  eyes  are  due  to  its  influences. 

The  following  categories  of  workmen  are  those  who  by  the  exercise 
of  their  vocation  may  be  exposed  to  the  various  kinds  of  dust: 

1.  Metallic  dust. — Brass  founders,  braziers,  coppersmiths,  cutlers,  dyers,  engravers, 
file  cutters,  gilders,  grinders,  lacquer  workers,  lithographers,  locksmiths,  molders, 
nail  makers,  needle  grinders,  needle  makers,  painters,  printers,  sieve  makers,  smiths, 
tinmen,  tool  smiths,  typefounders,  watchmakers,  zinc  white  workers. 

2.  Mineral  dust. — Carpenters;  cement,  diamond,  and  flint  workers;  masons,  mill¬ 
stone  workers,  painters,  porcelain  workers,  potters,  stonecutters,  workers  in  basic- 
slag  mills. 

3.  Vegetable  dust. — Bakers,  candy  makers,  chimney  sweeps,  cigar  makers,  coal 
dealers,  etc.,  joiners,  millers,  rope  makers,  weavers,  wheelwrights. 

4.  Animal  dust. — Brush  makers,  button  makers,  cloth  makers,  furriers,  hair¬ 
dressers,  hat  makers,  paperers,  saddlers,  turners. 

5.  Mixtures  of  dust. — Day  laborers,  glass  grinders,  glaziers,  street  cleaners. 

A  consideration  of  material  which  is  in  itself  poisonous  is  important 
because  of  the  possibility  of  its  occasioning  industrial  poisoning. 
Beyond  the  immediate  injury  to  health  induced  by  the  poison,  a  greater 
predisposition  to  other  diseases  is  caused  by  the  poisonous  effects  of 
these  materials  and  the  resulting  diminished  power  of  resistance  of  the 
workman.  It  is  said,  for  instance,  that  there  is  a  special  susceptibility 
to  tuberculosis  among  the  lead  and  mercury  workers. 

Chemical  poisons  affect  the  human  organism  in  three  forms — the 
powdered,  gaseous,  and  soluble  state.  The  absorption  of  the  poison 
into  the  body  occurs  in  various  ways.  In  the  gaseous  and  powdered 
condition  it  usually  occurs  through  the  respiratory  organs  or  the 
alimentary  canal,  but  may  occur  through  the  skin,  especially  if  wounds 
or  erosions  are  present  and  if  the  poisons  are  rubbed  in. 

The  gaseous  substances  are  divided  into  those  which  are  only  irri¬ 
tating  to  the  respiratory  organs  and  produce  on  sudden  inhalation  the 
phenomena  of  suffocation,  and  those  which  are  poisonous  in  themselves 
and  affect  the  whole  organism  without  causing  specific  lesions  of  the 
respiratory  organs.  The  former  produce  severe  reactions  on  the 
respirator}^  passages,  and  gradually  bring  about  chronic  affections  of 
the  mouth  and  throat  cavities,  the  larynx,  and  the  bronchi.  The  latter 
also  produce  sudden  attacks  of  suffocation,  but  more  often  the  symp¬ 
toms  of  severe  nutritive  disturbances,  chronic  poisoning,  etc.,  are  dis¬ 
played.  Finally  both  the  described  properties  may  be  contained  in 
one  gas. 

Below  is  given  a  list  of  the  several  poisons  which  enter  into  manu¬ 
facturing  at  the  present  day  and  the  several  branches  of  industry  in 
which  thev  are  used.  It  must  be  said,  though,  that  the  continued 
advances  of  industry  work  frequent  changes  in  these  groups,  partly 
because  of  the  introduction  of  new  poisons,  partly  because  of  the 
substitution  of  other  materials  for  the  poisons  in  use. 
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The  list  of  poisons  and  the  occupations  or  industries  in  which  they 
are  used  is  as  follows: 

Ether  fumes. — Among  photographers. 

Ammonia  fumes. — Tanners,  tobacco  workers,  tin-plate  workers,  sugar  refiners,  cess¬ 
pool  workers. 

Aniline  fumes. — In  aniline  factories  and  among  dyers. 

xlrsenic. — Among  taxidermists,  in  tanning  and  finishing  felt,  in  extracting  the 
oil  from  raw  wool,  in  fuchsine  factories,  in  the  production  of  arsenic,  among  glass 
workers,  in  coloring  wall  paper,  flowers,  and  textiles  green,  in  the  preparation  of 
bronze  colors,  among  painters,  seamstresses,  the  producers  of  artificial  stones,  and 
zinc  smelters. 

Benzene  fumes. — In  aniline  factories  and  in  the  finishing  of  cloth. 

Lead. — Among  lead  smelters,  lead  miners,  workers  in  white-lead  factories,  printers 
and  typesetters,  brush  makers,  enamel  workers,  glass,  gold,  silver,  and  patent  leather 
workers,  painters,  tailors,  seamstresses,  seamen,  lace  workers,  wall-paper  workers, 
joiners,  potters,  gilders,  lead  platers  in  sulphite  and  cellulose  factories,  weavers,  and 
brickmakers. 

Carbolic  acid. — In  paraffin  factories.  ' 

Hydrochloric  and  nitric  acid  fumes. — Among  workers  in  chemical  works,  the  lead 
platers  of  materials  and  papers,  damask  workers,  tin-plate  workers,  and  washerwomen. 

Chromatic  acid  and  yellow  chromate  of  potassium. — In  the  preparation  of  chro¬ 
matic  salts. 

Hyclrocyanic-acid  fumes. — In  Prussian-blue  factories,  in  the  production  of  ful¬ 
minate  of  mercury,  in  galvanic  gold  and  silver  plating,  and  among  photographers. 

Denaturized  ( denaturirter )  spirit  (which  contains  pyridin  bases  and  wood  alco¬ 
hol). — Among  joiners,  turners,  gilders,  hat  makers,  and  dyers. 

Dinitro-benzole. — Among  the  workers  in  aniline  factories. 

Hydrofluoric  acid. — In  the  etching  of  glass. 

Fire  damp. — In  coal  mines. 

Iodine  (bromine). — In  chemical  factories. 

Carbon  monoxide  gas. — Ironers,  cooks,  worsted  spinners,  illuminating-gas  fac¬ 
tories,  hydrogen-gas  factories,  metal  foundries,  and  coal  mines. 

Carbon  dioxide. — Among  operators  and  workers  with  compressed  air,  in  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  beer  and  wines,  worsted  spinning,  in  glue  manufacture,  in  paper  factories, 
in  fumigating,  in  cleaning  sink  holes,  in  coal  mines,  and  in  sugar  refineries. 

Carburetted  hydrogen. — In  coal  mines. 

Copper. — Among  bronzers,  coppersmiths,  filers  and  founders,  and  watchmakers, 
and  in  copper  mines. 

Illuminating  gas. — In  gas  factories,  among  illuminating  gas  workers. 

Methyl  alcohol  fumes. — Among  operators  with  silk  materials  and  felt  hats,  and 
the  lacquerers  of  furniture. 

Nitro-benzol. — iVmong  workers  in  aniline  factories. 

Organic  fumes. — Among  brush  makers  and  horsehair  washers,  cocoon  reelers,  gut- 
string  makers,  tanners,  rag  pickers,  butchers,  glue  boilers,  soap  boilers,  sink-hole 
cleaners,  washerwomen,  and  sugar  refiners. 

Petroleum  fumes. — Among  petroleum  workers. 

Phosphorus. — Among  phosphorus  workers,  friction-match  workers. 

Mercury. — Among  mercury  foilers,  taxidermists,  bronzers,  dyers  of  artificial  flow¬ 
ers,  fireworks  makers,  gold  and  silver  workers,  hat  makers,  photographers,  and  fin¬ 
ishers  of  anatomical  preparations. 

Sulphurous  acid  fumes. — Among  bleachers  of  bristles  and  of  guts  for  strings,  lime 
burners,  in  sulphuric-acid  factories,  in  sulphurizing  hops,  and  in  bleaching  straw 
hats  and  wool. 
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Bisulphide  of  carbon  fumes. — Among  india-rubber  workers,  wool  washers,  and 
workers  in  oil  factories  which  employ  bisulphide  of  carbon. 

Sulphide  of  hydrogen. — In  chemical  factories,  bronzing,  among  cesspool  workers 
and  sink-hole  cleaners. 

Turpentine  fumes. — Among  varnishers,  painters,  and  workers  in  match  factories. 

Zinc. — Among  zinc  workers. 

As  it  is  impossible  in  the  limits  of  this  article  to  make  an  exhaustive 
study  of  all  the  dangerous  dusts  and  poisons  mentioned  in  the  forego¬ 
ing  extract  from  Eulenburg’s  Encyclopedia,  three  groups  of  industries 
have  been  chosen  for  investigation,  to  show  the  dangers  which  threaten 
the  factory  workers  and  the  public,  and  the  methods  which  may  be 
employed  to  ameliorate  the  insanitary  and  dangerous  conditions.  The 
industries  chosen  are  (1)  the  manufacture  of  white  lead,  paint,  etc. ; 
(2)  the  manufacture  of  linseed  oil,  oilcloth,  and  linoleum,  and  (3)  the 
manufacture  of  tallow,  fertilizers,  etc.  A  study  of  these  industries 
should  indicate  the  problems  to  be  met  and  the  methods  to  be  employed 
in  solving  them. 

As  preliminary  to  the  study  of  factories  engaged  in  the  turning  out 
of  white  lead,  paints,  and  various  lead-containing  products  an  exami¬ 
nation  of  some  of  the  processes  and  occupations  in  which  these  poisonous 
substances  are  employed  and  a  general  examination  of  the  subject  of 
lead  poisoning  seems  necessary.  By  such  means  a  better  estimate  of 
the  value  of  measures  for  the  prevention,  or  at  least  the  diminution, 
of  lead  poisoning  can  be  obtained. 

THE  LEAD  INDUSTRY. 

INDUSTRIAL  LEAD  POISONING. 

Metallic  lead  occurs  in  nature  in  many  combinations,  as  with  sulphur, 
phosphorus,  arsenic,  carbonic  acid,  etc.  It  is  usually  prepared  from  sul¬ 
phide  of  lead,  commonl}7  known  as  galena,  which  after  being  separated 
from  the  dead  stone  by  hammers,  is  assorted  by  hand,  disintegrated, 
and  washed.  The  essence  of  the  whole  process  is  to  get  rid  of  the 
superfluous  sulphur.  The  galena  is  melted  with  scrap  iron  in  fur¬ 
naces,  during  which  process  it  disintegrates  and  forms  sulphide  of  iron 
and  melted  lead.  This  is  the  iron-reduction  process.  By  another 
method  the  crude  material  is  roasted  in  the  so-called  flame  roasting 
tubes,  sometimes  even  in  the  open  air.  This  transforms  some  of  the 
sulphide  of  lead  into  lead  oxide,  and  some  into  lead  sulphate.  The 
half-roasted  mass  is  thten  melted,  which  causes  both  the  lead  oxide  and 
lead  sulphate  to  react  upon  the  still  undecomposed  lead  sulphide,  and 
under  the  generation  of  sulphuric  acid  anhydrous  metallic  lead  is 
produced. 

Those  workingmen  employed  in  the  production,  spreading,  and  disin¬ 
tegration  of  lead  (ore  pounders,  sieve  setters,  stampers,  etc.)  are  but 
in  a  slight  degree  endangered  by  the  lead-containing  dust,  and  seldom 
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suffer  from  any  of  the  lead  diseases.  Those  who  are  engaged  in  the 
working  off  of  the  lead  ore  (precipitators,  roasters,  and  smelters)  are 
subject  to  serious  illnesses,  because,  in  addition  to  the  lead-containing 
dust  encountered  in  the  filling  of  furnaces,  they  are  exposed  to  the 
gaseous  products  of  combustion  (carbon  monoxide,  carbonic  acid,  etc.) 
and  to  the  little  particles  of  lead  oxide  which  are  carried  along  mixed 
with  the  lead  fumes.  These  influences  have  the  power  to  poison  exten¬ 
sively  the  surrounding  air,  especially  in  the  disturbances  occasioned 
by  looking  into  the  furnaces.  The  absorption  of  the  deleterious  pro¬ 
ducts,  which  is  chiefly  done  by  the  respiratory  organs,  is  favored  by 
the  high  temperature  and  the  great  physical  exertions  under  which 
the  work  is  done. 

This  gives  an  explanation  why  the  workingmen  employed  at  the 
furnaces  make  up  such  a  large  percentage  of  those  suffering  from  lead 
poisoning. 

According  to  Hirt,  out  of  1,000  men  employed  in  the  lead  mines  of 
Freiburg  870  were  treated  for  lead  diseases  in  a  period  of  ten  years 
(1862-1872).  According  to  the  statistics  of  the  lead  mine  and  smelting 
works  at  Mechernich,  which  the  company  physician,  Dr.  Kollendonk, 
furnished  the  author,  27  cases  of  lead  poisoning  in  al  1  occurred  among 
the  2,000  workmen  in  the  year  1887.  These  cases  were  confined  to 
the  smelters,  of  whom  there  were  350,  while  among  those  men  em¬ 
ployed  in  mining  the  lead  not  a  single  case  of  lead  intoxication  took 
place. 

In  respect  to  the  frequency  of  attacks  the  workmen  employed  in 
cleaning  out  the  often  still  warm  furnaces  and  in  repairing  the  walls 
come  next  because  they  are  brought  into  contact  with  lead  fumes  and 
dust.  After  these  come  those  workmen  engaged  in  fritting  the  lead 
oxide  and  its  purifications  from  other  metallic  impurities.  They  have 
to  fear  the  volatilization  of  the  lead  oxide  in  smelting.  Those  men 
employed  in  connection  with  the  separation  of  silver  (by  cupellation 
or  pattinsonization)  from  silver-containing  lead  ores  are  exposed  espe¬ 
cially  to  the  inhalation  of  lead  fumes  and  lead- containing  dust. 

Accordingly,  there  are  dangers  in  all  establishments  in  which  lead  is 
won.  They  arise  both  from  the  scattering  of  dust  from  the  crude  as 
well  as  the  roasted  ores  and  the  generation  of  lead  fumes.  The  con¬ 
stitution  and  the  dangerous  qualities  of  the  poisonous  substance 
naturally  var3r  according  to  the  ores,  the  apparatus  used,  the  fire¬ 
places  and  furnaces,  and  the  processes  by  which  they  are  produced. 
Despite  the  fact  that  a  consideration  of  these  differences  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  the  framing  of  sanitary  laws,  it  would  be  over¬ 
stepping  the  bounds  of  this  short  study  to  treat  them  in  full  detail. 
It  must  be  sufficient,  therefore,  to  describe  the  most  important 
methods  and  operations  and  the  dangers  which  they  involve. 

The  extracted  metal,  which  is  worked  into  pig,  sheet,  and  rolled  lead, 
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is  very  extensively  used  in  manufacture  on  account  of  its  softness  and 
malleability.  Partly  by  melting,  but  mostly  by  rolling  and  pressing, 
it  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  gas  and  water  pipes,  sheets  for 
covering  the  roofs  of  houses,  mirror  frames,  lead  polishers,  and  veiy 
many  other  articles.  The  temperature  required  for  melting  is  such 
that  lead  fumes  are  not  generated,  and,  besides,  the  surface  of  the 
molten  metal  is  usually  covered  with  a  layer  of  fat  to  prevent  the  oxi¬ 
dation  and  the  volatilization  of  the  lead.  From  this  it  can  be  seen 
that  in  the  employment  of  metallic  lead  usually  the  only  danger  is 
from  the  generally  unimportant  lead  dust,  and  the  latter  is  introduced 
only  through  the  lack  of  cleanliness  of  the  workmen  who  refuse  to 
wash  their  hands  before  meals  and  thus  transfer  the  dust  and  dirt  to 
their  food.  In  all  these  branches  of  industry,  therefore,  cases  of 
poisoning  are  very  rare,  and  can  be  entirely  prevented  by  a  strict 
demand  for  the  most  exacting  cleanliness. 

The  manufacture  of  shot  is  dangerous  to  the  workman.  The 
molten  lead,  mixed  with  particles  of  arsenic,  is  usually  passed  through 
a  sieve  at  the  top  of  a  high  tower,  whence  it  falls  in  little  spheres 
into  vessels  of  water  below.  This  finished  shot  is  then  polished  in 
drums,  which  are  filled  with  powdered  graphite  and  turned  about 
their  axes.  Apart  from  the  generation  of  arsenic  fumes,  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  which  could  be  prevented  with  slight  care  during  the  melting 
process,  the  lead  dust  driven  off  in  passing  it  through  sieves  and 
that  generated  in  the  sorting  of  the  grains  of  shot  endanger  the 
workmen. 

Occasionally  cases  of  poisoning  induced  by  frequent  contact  with 
metallic  lead  have  occurred  in  branches  of  industry  and  trades  where 
they  would  be  least  expected.  Mannkoff  observed  cases  of  lead  poison¬ 
ing  among  railroad  and  customs  officials  who  had  the  habit  of  holding 
the  lead  seal  between  their  lips  while  sealing  the  boxes.  Fleury 
reported  five  cases  of  poisoning  among  telegraph  inspectors,  who  neg-  ' 
lected  to  clean  their  hands  before  eating  after  handling  batteries. 
Interesting  also  are  the  cases  of  lead  intoxication  among  the  Jacquard 
loom  weavers,  reported  by  Schuller  and  others.  Through  the  friction 
of  the  lead  weights  of  the  weaving  chairs,  hanging  on  cotton  threads, 
little  particles  of  the  metal  were  worn  off  and  impelled  through  the  air 
as  a  fine  lead  dust,  which  caused  numerous  and  severe  cases  of  sick¬ 
ness  among  the  workingmen. 

The  cases  of  lead  poisoning  among  the  file  cutters  and  amber  workers 
have  the  same  origin.  The  former  in  sharpening  the  file,  the  latter  in 
cutting  and  working  the  amber,  use  as  a  base  a  leaden  block,  which 
often  is  the  cause  of  the  severest  intoxication.  A  part  of  the  lead  is 
freed  by  the  work  and  inhaled  as  dust.  The  dust  also  gets  into  the 
mouth  by  means  of  the  fingers.  Oases  of  poisoning  cease  to  appear 
as  soon  as  a  wooden  block  is  substituted  for  that  of  lead. 
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Napias  found  cases  of  poisoning  in  sheet-metal  workers  and  tin¬ 
smiths  who  used  the  lead  in  soldering  and  modeling.  The  method  of 
transmission  is  similar  to  that  described  above. 

In  polishing,  cannons  and  shells  are  pressed  against  rotating  lead 
disks.  Workmen  engaged  in  this  occupation  frequently  become  ill 
on  account  of  the  inhalation  of  the  lead  dust  which  is  generated  and 
the  transference  of  little  particles  of  lead  upon  food. 

Of  the  lead  alloys,  type  metal,  consisting  of  75  parts  lead,  20  parts 
antimony,  and  5  parts  tin,  is  of  much  interest  from  a  sanitary  point  of 
view  because  of  its  fatal  influence  upon  the  health  of  a  large  number 
of  workmen  (type  founders  and  typesetters).  Even  the  casting  of 
type  is  not  without  danger,  because  in  melting  the  alloy  the  tempera¬ 
ture  rises  so  high  that  lead  fumes  are  generated  and,  especially  in 
poorly  constructed  casting  machines,  may  escape  into  the  factory 
rooms.  Still  more  dangerous,  on  account  of  the  dust  that  is  developed, 
are  the  occupations  of  breaking  off  of  the  feeding  head,  smoothing  the 
foundry  seams,  and  dressing,  planing,  and  polishing  the  type. 

Poisoning  occurs  less  frequently  among  the  typesetters  than  it  does 
among  the  type  founders,  because  the  manipulation  of  the  type  does 
not  develop  much  dust.  The  diseases  are  usually  due  to  the  careless¬ 
ness  of  the  workingmen;  for  instance,  if  they  hold  the  type  between 
their  lips,  and  if  they  take  their  meals  without  washing  their  hands, 
etc.  The  fact,  however,  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  lead  contained 
in  the  letters  can  be  taken  into  the  organism  by  mere  contact  with  the 
hands,  and  all  the  more  so  because  erosions  and  wounds  brought  about 
by  cleaning  the  letters  with  lye  are  often  found  on  the  hands  of  the 
printer  and  facilitate  the  absorption  of  the  poisonous  metal.  The  ratio 
of  the  number  of  cases  of  poisoning  among  type  founders  to  that 
among  typesetters  was  noted  by  Tanquerel  in  his  statistical  lists  as 
being  96  of  the  founders  tq  21  of  the  typesetters.  According  to  Hirt, 
out  of  100  type  founders  35  to  40  exhibited  symptoms  of  poisoning, 
while  out  of  the  same  number  of  typesetters  under  observation  during 
the  same  period  there  were  only  8  to  10  cases. 

Other  alloys,  as  hard  and  soft  solder,  cliche,  and  sheet-metal  alloy, 
etc.,  which  serve  for  the  greatest  variety  of  purposes  and  are  employed 
in  the  production  of  a  great  variety  of  objects  (organ  pipes,  tin  soldiers, 
artificial  leaves,  fruits,  insects,  etc.),  of  course  make  lead  poisoning  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  men  in  those  occupations,  but  it  is  an  unusual  occurrence. 

Relatively  the  rarest  sufferers  are  braziers  and  tin-plate  makers. 
The  harmful  influences  upon  the  workman  engaged  in  these  occu¬ 
pations  rest  entirely  upon  the  inhalation  of  the  loosened  dust  and  its 
entrance  into  the  alimentary  canal  by  the  way  of  dirty  hands  and  food. 

The  lead  combinations  require  attention  in  a  much  higher  degree 
than  metallic  lead.  They  are  distinguished  as  oxides  and  lead  salts. 
Lead  unites  with  oxygen  in  three  relations  and  forms:  (1)  Suboxide  of 
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lead;  (2)  oxide  of  lead  (impure  litharge  and  massicot);  (3)  superoxide 
of  lead;  there  is  also  an  oxygen  combination,  which,  however,  is  not 
considered  as  a  special  gradation  of  oxidation  but  as  a  combination  of 
lead  oxide  and  lead  superoxide. 

Suboxide  of  lead  is  of  very  little  interest.  Oxide  of  lead  (impure 
litharge  and  massicot)  is  extracted  either  as  a  furnace  product  in  the 
separation  of  silver  from  argentiferous  lead  or  by  the  oxidation  of 
metallic  lead  when  air  is  admitted  to  the  roasting  tubes  in  such 
factories  as  employ  lead  oxide.  It  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  red 
oxide  of  lead  and  sugar  of  lead,  and  for  other  purposes. 

These  occupations  endanger  the  workman,  principally  through  poor 
chimneys,  lead-containing  emanations,  and  frequent  contact  with  the 
very  dusty  oxide.  The  most  dangerous  operations  in  the  process 
seem  to  be  the  grinding,  sifting,  and  packing  of  the  litharge.  These 
operations,  unless  the  greatest  care  is  observed,  cause  a  tremendous 
generation  of  dust. 

While  massicot  as  such  is  of  almost  no  importance,  litharge  is  a  fre¬ 
quently  used  industrial  lead  preparation.  Its  property  to  combine 
easily,  in  a  molten  condition,  with  silica  and  the  silicates  has  led  to  its 
introduction  in  the  glass  industries.  It  serves  in  the  production  of 
strass  (pellucid  hint  glass  used  in  artificial  gems),  crystal  glass,  optical 
glasses,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  enameled  sheet  glass  and  in  stained 
glass.  The  men  employed  in  these  branches  often  work  in  an  atmos¬ 
phere  impregnated  with  lead  fumes  arising  from  the  melting  masses. 
They  also  work  under  the  influence  of  lead-containing  dust,  which  is 
generated  very  extensively  in  present-day  grinding  of  glass,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  production  of  enameled  sheet  glass. 

Worthy  of  especial  attention  is  the  use  of  litharge  in  the  pottery 
industry,  where  it  is  often  the  cause  of  a  very  destructive  variety  of 
lead  poisoning — potter’s  sickness.  Most  pottery  is  covered  with  a 
glazing,  which,  beside  other  mineral  substances,  contains  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  impure  litharge  (also  sulphate  of  lead).  The  materials 
necessaiy  for  this  glazing  are  either  run  together  in  nature,  or  melted 
over  fires  where  continual  stirring  is  required.  This  forms  a  kind  of 
glass  which,  after  stamping,  is  called  “glazing  cake.’'  After  these 
glazing  cakes  have  been  powdered  in  mortars  and  stirred  with  water  to 
a  fluid  paste,  they  are  taken  to  the  glazing  mill  where  they  are  again 
ground  finely  and  diluted  with  water.  The  baked  pottery  is  then 
either  dipped  into  the  liquid  or  the  latter  is  poured  over  it.  It  seldom 
happens  that  the  glazing  is  produced  by  dusting.  These  operations 
expose  not  only  the  glazers  themselves  to  the  danger  of  lead  fumes  as 
well  as  to  the,  poisonous  dust,  but  also  endanger  all  other  men 
employed  in  the  rooms.  This  explains  why  such  a  large  number  of 
men  in  the  pottery  industry  are  found  to  be  suffering  from  lead  poison¬ 
ing.  The  lead  diseases  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  enameling  of 
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ironware  as  well  as  those  employed  in  putting  the  glazing  on  the 
enamel  labels  of  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  vessels,  depend  on  the 
same  causes  as  those  of  the  pottery  workers,  because  they  are  engaged 
in  the  production,  melting,  and  application  of  the  lead- containing 
enamel. 

Impure  litharge  is  also  used  in  varnish  factories  and  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  lacquers.  In  France  the  latter  are  employed  to  give  to  furni¬ 
ture  an  antique  appearance.  The  lacquer  mass,  which  contains  much 
lead  oxide  (50  per  cent),  is  applied  to  the  wood.  The  latter  is  then 
dried  and  afterwards  polished  with  rough  sandpaper  and  pumice  stone. 
Part  of  the  dust  generated  by  this  process  is  inhaled  by  the  workman 
and  results  in  lead  poisoning.  To  color  horsehair  black,  hair  and 
brush  workers  use  a  decoction  of  litharge,  vinegar,  and  water.  Lead 
acetate  forms  and  is  transformed  by  the  sulphur  in  the  hair  into  black 
lead  sulphate.  It  is  the  latter  that  colors  the  hair.  The  danger  of  color¬ 
ing  hair  by  direct  contact  with  dissolved  lead  salts  is  not  important,  yet 
the  greatest  dangers  arise  in  the  cleaning  and  further  use  of  the  hair. 
The  cleaning  is  accomplished  by  means  of  drums  set  with  sharp  wire 
points  revolving  within  a  similarly  studded  mantel.  Naturally  lead 
dust  is  generated.  Even  saddlers  are  exposed  to  the  dangers  in  uphol¬ 
stering  and  other  employment  of  hair  thus  colored. 

The  third  combination  of  lead,  the  superoxide  of  lead,  is  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  friction  matches  and  plays  a  large  role  in  the 
industry.  It  is  produced  partly  by  treating  red  oxide  of  lead  with 
diluted  sulphuric  acid,  partly  by  boiling  a  mixture  of  sugar  of  lead, 
litharge,  red  oxide  of  lead,  and  chloride  of  lime  solution.  According 
to  ITirt,  neither  the  manufacture  nor  employment  of  this  preparation 
in  the  match  industry  has  any  particularly  detrimental  influence  upon 
the  health  of  the  workman. 

Of  all  the  oxides,  red  oxide  of  lead  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in 
the  industries.  Its  preparation  consists  in  transforming  metallic  lead 
into  lead  oxide  in  frame  tubes  with  the  addition  of  air,  grinding  the 
oxide  thus  obtained  with  water,  separating  the  uncharged  remnants 
of  lead  by  means  of  sieves,  and  drying  the  mass.  Then  it  is  ground 
again  and  put  through  sieves.  Finally  the  free  oxide  is  heated  in  iron 
vessels  and  is  dry-ground  and  sifted  once  more.  The  product  thus 
prepared  is  then  packed.  That  this  branch  of  industry  exposes  the 
workmen  to  great  dangers  is  evident.  The  oxidation  of  the  glowing 
lead  masses  in  the  hot  furnace,  the  frequent  handling  of  the  product 
and  emptying  of  the  furnaces,  particularly  in  deficient  furnace  plants, 
impregnate  the  atmosphere  of  the  factory  room  with  lead  fumes  as 
well  as  with  lead  dust.  Further,  the  continued  contact  with  the  poison 
after  it  leaves  the  furnaces,  and  especially  with  the  dust  produced  in 
the  grinding,  sifting,  bolting,  and  packing  of  the  powdered  material, 
leads  almost  always  to  severe  cases  of  poisoning,  every  workman  being 
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affected  after  a  longer  or  shorter  period  of  employment.  The  employ¬ 
ment  of  red  oxide  of  lead  in  the  technical  sciences  is  similar  to  that  of 
litharge.  Sometimes  they  are  used  together;  sometimes  one  is  substi¬ 
tuted  for  the  other.  The  consumption  of  the  red  lead  in  the  industries 
offers  similar  dangers  to  the  workman  as  litharge. 

Sugar  of  lead  (acetate  of  lead)  is  produced  by  dissolving  litharge  in 
vinegar  and  letting  it  crystallize.  The  manufacture  of  this  prepara¬ 
tion,  by  the  wet  method,  with  a  little  care  and  cleanliness,  is  almost 
without  danger,  if  the  lead  fumes  are  kept  in  check  by  tightly  closed 
vessels.  Nevertheless,  the  manipulation  of  the  finished  preparation, 
the  emptying,  sifting,  and  packing,  is  dangerous  on  account  of  the 
dust.  The  industrial  employment  of  sugar  of  lead  may  also  injure  the 
dyers,  who  use  it  in  enormous  quantities  in  their  industry.  Further, 
sugar  of  lead  is  used  in  the  production  of  wall-paper  colors  and  in 
the  manufacture  of  the  acetates  and  varnish  (in  the  place  of  litharge). 
It  is  also  used  in  the  silk  industries  to  increase  the  weight  of  the  silk. 

Those  dangers  resulting  from  the  industrial  consumption  of  the 
poisonous  material  depend  chiefly  upon  the  dispersion  of  dust,  which 
is  either  inhaled  or  brought  into  the  system  by  the  way  of  unclean 
fingers  and  food.  Furthermore,  in  the  preparation  of  sugar  of  lead 
by  the  wet  process  the  development  of  lead  fumes  and  their  inhalation 
as  well  as  absorption  through  the  skin  through  erosions  and  wounds 
is  possible,  though  only  in  a  very  moderate  degree.  Among  seam¬ 
stresses  who  use  lead-containing  silk  the  biting  off  and  tapering  of  the 
thread  probably  offers  the  best  chance  to  induce  poisoning. 

Of  great  importance,  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  are  the  lead 
chromates,  made  b}r  the  use  of  lead  acetate.  These  are  (1)  the  neutral 
lead  chromate  (chrome  yellow),  (2)  the  basic  lead  chromate  (chrome 
red),  and  (3)  a  mixture  of  both  (chrome  orange).  They  are  insoluble 
in  water,  but  have  corrosive  effects  in  the  stomach.  Cases  of  poison¬ 
ing  are  very  rare  in  the  manufacture  of  the  chrome  colors,  because 
they  are  prepared  by  the  wet  method.  Yet  the  packing  of  the  fin¬ 
ished  products  and  the  use,  even  the  consumption,  of  materials  colored 
with  them  (yarn  cotton)  may  injure  the  health  of  the  employees  to  a 
large  extent  on  account  of  the  unpreventable  scattering  of  dust. 
Many  fatal  cases  of  poisoning  are  known  as  results  of  the  above- 
mentioned  color  dust.  Thus  Leopold  reports  a  case  of  severe  lead  poi¬ 
soning  in  a  weaver’s  family  which  had  worked  with  yarn  dyed  in 
chromate  of  lead.  To  a  9-weeks- old  child,  which  was  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  the  dust  in  the  room  in  which  the  yarn  was  used,  the  poi¬ 
soning  was  fatal,  Considerable  danger  also  threatens  those  employed 
in  the  manufacture  and  consumption  of  the  other  yellow  lead  colors,  as 
cassel  yellow  (yellow  oxychloride  of  lead),  and  naphs  yellow  (antimo- 
nate  of  lead),  which,  however,  since  the  introduction  of  chromate  of 
lead  plays  but  a  small  part  in  the  industries. 
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The  most  important  lead  combination,  from  a  sanitary  as  well  as 
from  a  technical  point  of  view,  is  lead  carbonate  (white  lead).  Its 
preparation  is  carried  on  by  various  methods,  the  aim  of  all  of 
which  is  to  decompose  the  vinegar  of  lead  obtained  from  various 
sources  by  means  of  carbonic  acid.  In  the  Dutch  method  vinegar  is 
permitted  to  rest  upon  lead  plates,  in  vessels  surrounded  by  horse 
manure,  tan  bark,  etc.  The  organic  substances  generate  the  necessary 
carbonic  acid  and  warmth.  In  the  German  method,  the  acetic  acid 
fumes,  mingled  with  carbonic  acid,  are  led  to  chambers  in  which  lead 
plates  are  stored.  In  the  French  method  a  solution  of  basic  acetate  of 
lead,  obtained  by  dissolving  litharge  in  wood  vinegar,  is  decomposed 
by  means  of  the  introduction  of  carbon  dioxide.  During  the  chem¬ 
ical  process  the  workmen  are  not  subject  to  any  injurious  influence. 
The  real  dangers  begin  only  in  the  further  manipulation  and  industrial 
consumption  of  the  crude  white-lead  material  that  has  been  extracted. 

In  the  first  place,  the  emptying  of  the  oxidation  vessels,  and  especially 
the  chambers,  is  very  dangerous,  because  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
avoid  the  scattering  of  dust  from  the  crude  material,  no  matter  how 
much  it  is  moistened. 

Because  the  lead  plates  are  never  entirely  transformed  into  white 
lead,  the  latter  must  be  separated  from  the  remnants  of  metallic  lead. 
Fortunately,  this  separation  is  now  nearly  always  accomplished  by  the 
wet  method  in  the  so-called  sack  drums,  instead  of  beating  and  scrap¬ 
ing  the  plate  with  the  hands  as  in  former  times.  The  loosened  white 
lead  falls  from  the  drum  upon  a  fine  sieve  and  then  into  a  vessel  stand¬ 
ing  below,  while  the  remnants  of  lead  fall  out  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
sifting  chamber.  The  material  thus  obtained  is  then  subjected  to  the 
wet  grinding  and  washing  process  in  continually  circulating  water.  It 
is  pressed  between  cloths,  dried,  and  again,  this  time  in  a  dry  condition, 
carried  to  the  mills  to  be  ground  fine.  Afterwards  it  is  sifted,  bolted, 
and  packed  in  barrels  as  a  finished  product. 

It  is  evident  that  in  these  manipulations  the  workmen  are  exposed 
to  great  dangers.  In  the  wet  production  of  white  lead  sufficient  care 
and  cleanliness  on  their  part  can  largely  prevent  absorption  through 
the  skin  and  introduction  into  the  mouth.  There  is  great  danger, 
however,  in  the  dry  operations  of  grinding,  bolting,  sifting,  and  pack¬ 
ing,  in  which  a  great  deal  of  dust  is  produced,  because  preventive  meas¬ 
ures  and  arrangements  are  as  yet  far  from  efficient. 

The  owner  of  a  German  white-lead  factory,  who  kept  the  records  of 
the  number  of  cases  of  lead  poisoning  among  the  employees  during  a 
series  of  years  found  that  wherever  the  men  came  in  contact  with  dry 
white  lead  numerous  cases  of  lead  poisoning  occurred,  while  in  the 
wet  process  during  four  years  not  a  single  case  of  sickness  occurred. 
Similar  conditions  appear  in  other  white-lead  factories.  Their  cause 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  every  manipulation  the  dry,  finely  pulverized 
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mass  whirls  up  a  cloud  of  dust,  which  impregnates  the  atmosphere  of 
the  working  rooms,  so  that  with  every  breath  a  number  of  poisonous 
particles  are  taken  into  the  organism. 

During  an  investigation  of  a  white-lead  factory  it  was  observed  that 
the  floor  and  the  beams  were  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  red  oxide 
of  lead  and  white-lead  dust.  There  was  nothing  to  indicate  in  these 
rooms  that  work  was  done  with  such  a  dangerous  poison.  The  men 
worked  quite  unconcernedly  around  the  dry -grinding  mill  and  in  the 
back  rooms,  in  which  the  atmosphere  was  partly  filled  with  a  visible 
dust.  The  respirator  was  usually  not  over  the  mouth  and  nose,  but 
for  the  sake  of  convenience  was  drawn  down  over  the  neck.  It  need 
hardly  be  said  that  under  these  circumstances  a  good  many  more  cases 
of  poisoning  occurred  here  than  in  the  other  branches  of  the  industry. 

According  to  Tanquerel,  out  of  2,161  cases  of  lead  poisoning,  taken 
from  30  branches  of  the  lead  industry,  691,  or  almost  one-third,  were 
among  white-lead  workers.  According  to  statistics  taken  during  a 
period  of  ten  years  (1870-1880)  in  a  large  white-lead  and  red-lead 
factory,  which  is  said  to  have  paid  especial  attention  and  care  to  the 
health  of  the  workingman,  out  of  488  workingmen,  174,  or  almost  36 
per  cent,  were  affected  with  lead  poisoning. 

The  statistics  of  the  aforementioned  German  factory,  as  well  as 
other  statistics  whose  details  are  contained  in  the  yearly  reports  of  fac¬ 
tory  inspectors,  confirm  the  assumption  in  regard  to  the  age  and  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  workmen,  namely,  that  the  powers  of  resistance  to 
the  influence  of  the  poison  is  increased  by  strong  manhood  and  good 
nourishment. 

In  the  English  list  of  one  hundred  dangerous  occupations  prepared 
for  a  work  on  occupational  mortality,  thirteen  were  selected  as  show¬ 
ing  unmistakable  evidence  of  plumbism.  These  occupations  are  as 
follows,  the  figures  representing  the  comparative  mortality  figures 
from  lead  poisoning  in  the  several  trades: 


COMPARATIVE  MORTALITY  FROM  LEAD  POISONING  IN  VARIOUS  OCCUPATIONS, 

ENGLAND 


Occupations. 

Compara¬ 
tive  mor¬ 
tality. 

Occupations. 

Compara¬ 
tive  mor¬ 
tality. 

Leadworkers . , . 

211 

Coach  makers . 

7 

File  makers . 

75 

Gas  fitters  locksmiths . 

6 

Plumbers . .  . . 

25 

Lead  makers . . 

5 

Painters  and  glaziers  . . . . .  .. 

18 

Printers .  . . 

3 

Potters . 

17 

Cutters . 

3 

Glass  makers . 

8 

Wool  manulacturers . 

3 

Copper  workers . .  . . . 

8 

Occupied  males . . 

1 

The  above  occupations  are  arranged  according  to  their  mortality 
from  lead  poisoning,  as  shown  in  the  tables.  A  little  consideration, 
however,  will  show  that  these  figures  indicate  very  imperfectly  the 
relative  damage  sustained  by  the  operatives  as  a  result  of  their  occu¬ 
pations.  If,  for  example,  we  compare  the  mortality  figure  of  lead- 
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workers  with  that  of  potters,  it  will  appear  by  the  table  that  the 
former  workers  suffer  from  plumbism  more  than  twelve  times  as 
much  as  do  the  latter.  But  on  closer  examination  we  find  that  while 
all  leadworkers  are  constantly  in  contact  with  lead  as  a  necessary  con¬ 
dition  of  labor,  not  more  than  a  twelfth  part  of  the  potters  are  so 
circumstanced. 

It  is  the  dippers  and  the  glost  placers  who  are  the  chief  if  not  the 
only  serious  sufferers  from  lead  poisoning  among  potters;  but  as 
these  workers  are  not  distinguished  in  the  census  returns  from  the 
other  potters  a  false  impression  is  conveyed  as  to  the  amount  of  mis¬ 
chief  done  by  absorption  of  lead  in  those  branches  of  the  industry 
where  the  workers  are  actually  exposed  to  contact  with  this  metal. 
Again,  when  the  figures  for  painters  and  glaziers  are  compared  with 
the  figures  for  file  cutters  a  great  disparity  becomes  evident,  the  file 
cutters  apparently  *showing  more  than  four  times  as  many  cases  of 
plumbism  as  do  the  painters  and  glaziers;  but  on  inquiry  we  find  that 
while  on  the  one  hand  file  cutters  handle  lead  continuously  in  the 
course  of  their  work,  on  the  other  hand  painters  and  glaziers  are  by 
no  means  so  constantly  exposed  to  this  danger,  much  of  their  time 
being  spent  on  labor  which  does  not  involve  contact  with  lead  or 
inhalation  of  fumes  or  dust  of  that  metal.  If  the  death  rates  of  pot¬ 
ters  and  painters  engaged  in  those  processes  which  are  continuously 
subject  to  lead  poisoning  could  be  separately  ascertained,  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the}^  would  show  results  quite  as  unsatisfactory 
as  those  experienced  by  leadworkers. 

Although  leadworking  is  known  to  be  a  very  unhealthy  trade,  it  is 
evidently  impossible  to  deduce  from  the  vital  statistics  of  only  2,000 
workers  more  than  very  general  conclusions.  Speaking  generally, 
however,  the  mortality  returns  warrant  the  statement  that  in  the  main 
working  period  of  life  these  operatives  sustain  a  mortality  which,  on 
the  average,  is  about  90  per  cent  above  that  of  other  workers. 

Their  comparative  mortality  from  all  causes  is  nearly  three  times 
that  of  agriculturists.  Of  the  total  deaths  occurring  among  lead- 
workers,  one-third  are  from  “pulmonary  diseases,”  i.  e.,  from  tuber¬ 
cular  phthisis  and  diseases  of  the  respiratoiy  system  taken  together, 
and  one-eighth  are  from  lead  poisoning.  As  compared  with  the  stand¬ 
ard  for  employed  males,  the  mortalit}^  among  leadworkers  is  excessive 
from  diseases  of  the  urinary,  nervous,  circulatory,  and  digestive  sys¬ 
tems,  in  addition  to  the  causes  above  specified. 

The  following  fact  drawn  from  the  sickness  records  of  a  factory  is 
also  interesting.  New  men  usually  suffer  from  an  attack  of  lead  colic 
soon  after  they  have  entered  upon  their  occupation,  while  those  who 
have  been  employed  for  a  long  time  very  seldom  become  ill.  It  must 
not  be  considered  as  a  slowly  and  gradually  formed  immunity  due  to 
habituation  to  the  poison,  but  must  be  accounted  for  solely  by  the  fact 
that  the  men  in  time  learn  to  better  avoid  the  dangers  of  their  occu¬ 
pation  and  to  prevent  the  absorption  of  lead.  Immediately  upon 
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employment  they  should  be  instructed  in  the  dangers  and  how  to  avoid 
them. 

The  use  of  white  lead  in  industries  is  exceeding^  varied  and  the 
cases  of  poisoning  depending  on  it  for  a  cause  are  unfortunately  still 
quite  numerous.  Painters,  artists,  lacquer  workers,  colorists,  and 
sign  painters,  and  workers  in  stained  and  glazed  paper,  as  well  as 
playing  and  visiting  card  factory  workers,  suffer  from  the  effects  of 
the  poisonous  material,  which  is  used  as  a  color  in  their  branches  of 
industry  on  account  of  its  remarkable  covering  and  protecting  quali¬ 
ties.  The  absorption  of  poison  is  caused  usually  by  the  mixing  of  the 
colors,  at  which  operation  the  dust  of  the  finely  powdered  dry  white 
lead  is  inhaled,  or  the  poison  is  directly  introduced  into  the  alimentary 
canal  by  way  of  the  hands,  brush,  etc.,  as  well  as  by  food  and  drink. 

The  careless  spattering  of  the  clothes  with  mixed^  colors  which  sub¬ 
sequently  dry  and  scatter  as  dust  can  under  circumstances  induce 
poisoning.  The  danger  is  especially'  great  in  solutions  in  which  the 
color  masses  are  mixed  with  water,  gum,  glue,  etc.  If  the  color  is 
mixed  inside,  the  other  people  in  the  house  are  also  exposed  to 
the  danger  of  poisoning.  Almost  the  same  is  true  of  the  gilders, 
who  before  they  apply  the  gold  cover  the  vessels  about  to  be  gilded 
with  a  paste,  which  is  made  by  mixing  white  lead  and  litharge  with  glue 
and  oil  of  turpentine.  The  preparation  of  putty,  for  which  white 
lead  is  peculiar^7  adapted,  may  endanger  the  glazier,  but  poisoning 
from  this  cause  is  very  rare  and  due  only  to  gross  uncleanliness. 

White  lead  is  also  still  quite  frequently  used  in  certain  of  the  lace 
industries,  partly  to  cover  the  laces  with  dust  to  make  them  white  and 
heavier,  and  partly  to  stamp  patterns  upon  dark  materials.  In  these 
cases  lead  intoxication  is  usually  caused  by  the  absorption  of  dust 
through  inhalation.  The  same  is  true  of  the  use  of  white-lead  powder 
in  leather  finishing,  as  among  tanners  and  glove  makers,  and  in  straw- 
hat  factories  by  the  brushing  of  the  hats  with  white-lead  powder. 
Finally,  the  cosmetics  containing  white  lead,  especially  the  so-called 
white  rouge,  which  consists  of  almost  pure  white  lead,  have  caused 
cases  of  poisoning,  both  among  the  producers  and  the  consumers. 

The  other  lead  preparations,  lead  cyanide,  lead  chloride,  lead  oxy¬ 
chloride,  and  finally  lead  nitrate  and  iodide  of  lead,  the  last  two  of 
which  are  used  in  calico  printing,  play  but  a  small  role  in  the  indus¬ 
tries  and  are  seldom  the  cause  of  poisoning,  except  through  the 
inhalation  of  lead-containing  dust. 

EFFECTS  AND  SYMPTOMS  OF  LEAD  POISONING-. 

The  salts  of  lead,  more  especially  the  soluble  ones,  are  strongly 
poisonous.  Since  lead  is  a  cumulative  poison  its  salts  and  compounds, 
such  as  the  oxide  and  carbonate,  produce  serious  results  if  taken  into 
the  system  even  in  minute  quantities  for  any  length  of  time.  One  of 
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the  forms  in  which  lead  is  introduced  into  the  system  is  by  the  use  of 
drinking*  waters,  some-' varieties  of  which  easily  attack  the  lead  of  the 
pipes  used  for  conveying  the  water.  Again,  the  working  people 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  lead  and  lead  compounds,  more  espe¬ 
cially  white  lead,  are  liable  to  suffer  from  lead  poisoning.  It  is  a 
regrettable  fact  that  lead  as  a  metal,  as  well  as  in  its  combinations,  is  a 
poison  to  the  human  organism,  the  more  to  be  dreaded  because  its 
influence  is  stealthy  and  treacherous.  The  symptoms  of  poisoning 
generally  are  not  immediately  apparent,  but  only  after  the  poison 
has  remained  in  the  organism  for  some  time.  In  course  of  time  the 
disease  becomes  chronic,  and  the  symptoms  are  pain  in  the  stomach 
and  abdomen,  constipation,  loss  of  appetite,  thirst,  and  nervous  pros¬ 
tration  (known  as  lead  palsy),  epileptic  fits,  and  total  paralysis.  One 
of  the  signs  of  chronic  lead  poisoning  is  a  blue  line  at  the  edges  of  the 
gums  due  to  the  deposition  of  lead  sulphide.  This  line  is  frequently 
seen  in  painters  and  decorators,  who  are  liable  to  this  form  of  poison¬ 
ing,  because  of  the  white  lead  used  in  making  paint.  The  blue  line 
is  also  observed  in  workmen  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  white  lead 
or  in  manufactures  in  which  this  compound  is  employed.  A  portion 
of  the  lead  taken  into  the  system  is  excreted  by  the  kidneys.  In 
cases  of  chronic  lead  poisoning  it  is  stated  that  the  administration  of 
potassium  iodide  aids  in  the  elimination  of  lead  from  the  system. 
The  distribution  of  the  compounds  of  this  metal  in  the  different  organs 
of  the  body  is  shown  in  the  following  quotation  from  Dr.  Thomas 
Oliver’s  work  on  Dangerous  Trades  (p.  310)  giving  the  results  of 
examinations  of  the  bodies  of  lead  workers  who  succumbed  to  lead 
poisoning: 

In  most  of  my  own  fatal  cases,  lead  was  detected  in  the  liver,  kid¬ 
neys,  muscles,  and  brain,  etc.  To  the  fact  that  lead  has  been  found 
in  the  brain,  and  has  probably  formed  some  complex  chemical  com¬ 
pound  with  it,  may  be  attributed  the  convulsive  seizures,  insanity,  and 
possibly,  too,  death.  At  the  most  it  has  always  been  a  very  minute 
quantity  of  lead  that  has  been  found  in  the  brain  after  death.  In  one 
of  my  patients  Professor  Bedson  found  on  chemical  analysis  only 
0.779  grain  in  a  brain  and  cerebellum  that  together  weighed  51.5 
ounces;  while  from  another  brain  and  cerebellum  that  weighed  48 
ounces,  he  obtained  only  0.634  grain  of  lead.  From  another  brain 
Professor  Bedson  removed  4.04  milligrams  [0.062  grain]  of  lead,  while 
in  a  case  reported  by  Mr.  Wynter  Blyth  there  were  99.7  milligrams 
[1.538  grains]  of  sulphate  of  lead  found  in  the  brain  and  17.4  [0.268 
grain]  in  the  cerebellum. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  discover  all  the  cases  in  which  poisoning  is 
induced  by  means  of  this  widely  used  substance.  They  usually  occur 
where  least  expected.  Many  objects  used  in  housekeeping  or  as 
playthings  cause  more  or  less  serious  illnesses.  In  consideration  of 
this  fact  the  employment  of  lead  and  itp  combinations  in  the  arts, 
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industries,  and  housekeeping  is  of  very  considerable  consequence 
from  a  hygienic  standpoint.  This  is  especially  true,  as  several  of 
the  lead  combinations  are  indispensable  and  because  up  to  the  present 
time  no  satisfactory  substitutes  have  been  found. 

Cases  of  lead  poisoning  due  to  chance  or  accident,  considering  their 
frequency  and  the  seriousness  of  the  symptoms,  are  of  little  importance 
as  compared  with  cases  of  industrial  lead  poisoning  occurring  among 
those  laborers  or  factory  hands  whose  occupations  compel  them  to  be 
exposed  daily  to  metallic  lead  or  its  combinations. 

There  is  no  such  immunity  or  gradual  habituation  to  the  poisonous 
lead  as  Gruber  assumes,  yet  the  severity  of  the  effects  is  not  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  poison  absorbed.  While  a  given  quan¬ 
tity  of  poison  in  one  individual  may  cause  him  no  inconvenience  what¬ 
ever,  in  another  the  same  quantity  may  cause  serious  conditions  of  ill¬ 
ness.  The  reasons  for  the  difference  in  the  power  of  resisting  the 
effects  of  the  poisonous  lead  and  its  combinations  in  different  persons 
must  be  sought  not  only  in  individual  differences,  but  in  manifold 
internal  and  external  circumstances.  In  the  first  place,  age  is  an 
important  factor.  It  is  well  known  that  the  power  of  resistance  of  the 
childish  organism  against  anything  of  harmful  moment  is  small.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  children  and  youthful  individuals  in  whom  the 
development  and  maturity  of  the  most  important  organs  have  not  been 
completed  more  easily  succumb  to  the  disastrous  eff  ects  of  the  poison 
than  adults.  On  the  contrary,  however,  the  stronger  and  more  per¬ 
fectly  nourished  the  individual  is  the  longer  he  can  withstand  the  dis¬ 
turbances  caused  by  the  poison.  Almost  all  the  causes  which  diminish 
the  activity  of  the  vital  functions  and  the  energy  and  capability  of  the 
organism,  as  hunger,  exhaustion,  chronic  diseases,  alcoholism,  etc., 
at  the  same  time  favor  the  action  of  the  poison.  Thus  Trourreau 
mentions  cases  in  which  the  disposition  toward  lead  poisoning  was 
increased  by  the  use  of  absinthe  during  a  period  of  many  years. 

RELATION  OF  SEX  TO  LEAD  POISONING. 

Sex  also  seems  of  importance  as  regards  susceptibility  to  the  poison. 
Although  statistics  of  lead  factories  do  not  certainly  prove  such  an 
influence,  yet  it  may  be  assumed  that  women,  who,  as  is  known  from 
experience,  are  more  susceptible  to  external  influences,  especially 
poison  (mercury,  for  example),  than  men  will  be  more  easily  affected 
by  lead  than  the  latter.  This  is  also  confirmed  by  the  observation  of 
Labrosse  and  Hirt. 

English  investigations  as  to  the  influence  of  lead  on  women  have 
given  the  following  results:  After  a  few  weeks  or,  at  the  most,  a 
few  months  of  regular  emplo}mient  in  a  lead  factory,  particularly 
if  much  of  the  time  is  spent  in  stripping  the  white  beds  or  emptying 
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the  stoves,  young  women  would  suiter  severely  from  lead  poisoning. 
It  is  stated  by  English  experts  that  young  women  who  were  strong 
and  healthy  when  they  entered  a  white-lead  factory  have  died  from 
saturnine  poisoning  within  three  months.  In  one  instance  a  young 
woman  had  worked  only  forty  days,  during  a  period  of  nine  weeks, 
when  she  succumbed  to  lead  poisoning.  Young  women,  especially, 
according  to  observations  of  Dr.  Thomas  Oliver  in  England,  are 
much  more  susceptible  to  plumbism  than  men.  The  predisposition 
to  lead  poisoning  is  in  both  sexes  spread  over  all  periods  of  life,  but  in 
so  far  as  occupational  exposure  to  lead  is  concerned,  it  is  believed  (1) 
that  women  are  more  susceptible  than  men;  (2)  that  while  liability  in 
the  case  of  women  is  greatest  between  the  ages  of  18  and  23  years,  that 
of  men  is  later;  (3)  that  while  females  rapidly  break  down  in  health 
under  the  influence  of  lead,  men  can  work  a  longer  time  in  the  factory 
without  suffering,  their  resistance  apparently  being  greater.  In 
addition  to  a  sexual  susceptibility  to  plumbism  there  is  also  an  indi¬ 
vidual  and  a  family  tendency  as  well.  It  is  difficult  to  explain  this 
susceptibility  of  certain  persons  to  lead  poisoning;  as  to  the  fact, 
however,  there  is  no  doubt.  It  is  partly  a  constitutional,  and  it  may 
be  partly  a  temporary  and  accidental  condition.  We  find  illustrations 
of  constitutional  predisposition  to  certain  maladies  in  the  greater 
liability  of  some  people,  for  instance,  to  contract  infectious  diseases 
than  others;  in  the  readiness,  for  example,  with  which  they  contract 
typhoid  fever  and  suffer  severely  from  it.  We  have  similar  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  influence  of  age.  The  early  years  of  adult  life  are  those 
in  which  enteric  fever  is  most  severe.  As  an  indication  of  how  sus¬ 
ceptibility  to  plumbism  may  be  accidentally  and  temporarily  devel¬ 
oped,  Oliver  instances  the  influence  of  poverty,  which,  by  preventing 
the  purchase  of  wholesome  and  abundant  food,  allows  the  gastric  juice 
probably  to  dissolve  out  more  of  the  lead  that  has  been  swallowed. 
No  doubt  the  greater  prevalence  of  plumbism  hitherto  observed  in 
women  who  have  worked  in  white-lead  factories  is  explained,  to  a  great 
extent,  by  the  fact  that  the}^  have  until  recently  worked  in  larger 
numbers  than  the  men  in  the  dangerous  processes,  for  since  June,  1898, 
the  date  in  which  the  English  law  required  that  male  should  replace 
female  labor  in  these  processes,  the  number  of  cases  has  increased 
among  men  and  correspondingly  decreased  among  women,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  table  below. 

According  to  the  annual  report  of  the  British  Chief  Inspector  of 
Factories  for  1897,  there  were  370  cases  of  plumbism  reported  as  hav¬ 
ing  occurred  during  1897  in  white-lead  works.  The  average  number 
of  persons  employed  in  such  works  in  1896  was  2,199,  and  of  these 
some  were  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  red  and  yellow  lead.  One 
person  out  of  seven  of  those  employed  in  white-lead  works  suffered 
from  plumbism  during  that  year..  For  1898  the  statistics, as  indicated 
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below,  did  not  show  any  abatement — a  circumstance  which  led  to  a 
communication  from  the  home  secretary  to  the  manu  acturers  as  to 
the  desirability  of  replacing  the  old  stoves  by  others  of  newer  design, 
and  the  introduction  of  other  mechanical  and  structural  arrangements 
with  effectual  precautions.  Since  the  introduction  of  new  stoves  for 
drying  and  other  methods  of  mixing  white  lead  plumbism  has  consid¬ 
erably  decreased.  The  cases  of  poisoning  reported  in  1898,  by 
months,  were  as  follows: 

CASES  OF  LEAD  POISONING  IN  BRITISH  WHITE-LEAD  WORKS  DURING  1898. 


Month. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

January . 

14 

81 

45 

February  . 

22 

14 

36 

March . 

18 

24 

37 

April . . . 

14 

19 

33 

May . 

18 

28 

46 

June . . . 

21 

9 

30 

Month. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

July . 

28 

9 

37 

August . 

31 

5 

36 

September . 

67 

1 

68 

October . 

38 

2 

40 

November . 

34 

1 

35 

December . . 

46 

1 

47 

Lead  exerts  a  most  dangerous  influence  in  the  course  of  pregnancy. 
It  is  a  fact  based  on  statistical  investigation  that  abortions  are  unusu¬ 
ally  frequent  among  women  employed  in  lead  factories.  According 
to  Paul,  out  of  111  pregnant  lead  workers  82  women  aborted,  4  gave 
premature  birth  to  stillborn  children,  and  5  to  stillborn  children  at  the 
regular  time.  Other  physicians  who  have  made  observations  report 
practically  the  same  result.  Not  only  is  pregnancy  interfered  with,  to 
a  high  degree,  by  the  lead,  but  the  harmful  influences  of  the  poison 
are  transmitted  to  those  children  that  are  born  alive.  Usually  the  lat¬ 
ter  are  poorly  developed  and  weakly  individuals  who  soon  succumb. 
According  to  Paul,  of  50  children  born  of  women  employed  in  lead- 
works  20  died  during  the  first  year,  15  the  second  year,  and  only  4 
reached  their  fourth  year.  The  influence  of  the  season  of  the  year 
must  also  not  be  underestimated. 

The  following  statement  from  Dangerous  Trades,  by  Dr.  Thomas 
Oliver,  will  give  proof  of  the  high  mortality  among  lead  workers’ 
children: 

Where  the  two  sexes,  are  as  far  as  possible  equally  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  lead,  women  probably  suffer  more  rapidly,  certainly  more 
severely,  than  men.  To  a  certain  extent  the  reason  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  lead  exercises  an  injurious  influence  upon  the  reproduc¬ 
tive  functions  of  women.  It  deranges  menstruation.  Usually  there 
is  an  excessive  loss  at  the  monthly  periods,  which  causes  women  to 
become  anaemic;  in  a  few  instances,  on  the  other  hand,  the  loss  is 
scanty.  It  is  upon  pregnant  women  that  the  metal  exercises  its  worst 
effects.  The  ecbolic  or  abortifacient  action  of  lead  is  beyond  dispute. 
It  is  knowledge  of  this  fact  that  has  caused  women  of  the  lower  classes 
when  pregnant  to  resort  to  diachylon  pills,  which  contain  a  small 
quantity  of  lead,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  miscarriage.  When  a 
white-lead  worker  becomes  pregnant  it  is  almost  impossible  for  her  to 
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go  to  the  end  pf  term  if  she  continues  to  follow  her  employment.  As 
a  rule,  she  miscarries,  but  if,  perchance,  she  goes  to  term,  the  child  is 
either  born  dead  or  dies  shortly  after  birth  from  convulsions.  In  the 
liver  and  kidneys  of  stillborn  children  of  female  lead  workers  that  I 
submitted  to  Professor  Bedson  for  chemical  analysis,  there  were  found 
minute  quantities  of  lead.  Chemical  analysis,  therefore,  confirms  clin¬ 
ical  experience  as  regards  the  cause  of  death  in  these  children.  As  to 
the  injurious  influence  of  lead  upon  maternity,  I  shall  give  a  few  illus¬ 
trations  taken  from  my  own  and  others’  experience.  Mrs.  H. ,  aged 
35,  worked  in  a  white-lead  factory  for  six  years,  before  which  she 
had  4  children  born  at  full  time.  Since  going  to  the  lead  works 
she  has  had  9  miscarriages  in  succession  and  no  living  child.  Mrs.  M., 
aged  30,  has  had  7  children  and  3  miscarriages.  The  last  2  children 
were  born  and  all  the  miscarriages  took  place  after  entering  the  lead 
factory.  Mrs.  F.  has  had  3  miscarriages  since  taking  up  lead  work. 
Mrs.  K. ,  aged  34,  had  4  living  children  before  going  into  the  lead  fac¬ 
tory  and  2  living  children  afterwards.  Still  following  her  occupation, 
she  had  6  miscarriages  in  succession,  became  the  subject  of  plumbism, 
and  was  under  my  care  in  the  infirmary  for  a  few  months  on  account 
of  colic  and  paralysis;  she  made  a  good  recovery,  but  did  not  return  to 
the  lead  factory;  next  pregnancy  she  went  to  term  and  had  a  living 
child,  which  survived.  If  additional  medical  testimony  were  required 
to  support  the  opinion  I  have  put  forward  as  to  the  pernicious  influence 
of  lead  upon  maternity,  it  is  to  be  found  in  that  of  M.  Constantin  Paul, 
a  French  physician,  who  has  published  in  detail  his  experience  of  15 
pregnancies  of  4  women  working  in  a  type  foundry.  Ten  of  these  preg¬ 
nancies  ended  in  abortion,  2  in  premature  labor,  1  in  a  stillbirth,  and  1 
in  a  living  child,  who  died  a  few  hours  after  birth.  *  *  *  Constantin 
Paul,  grouping  together  a  large  number  of  pregnancies,  viz,  123,  found 
that  of  these,  64  ended  in  abortion,  4  in  premature  confinement,  5  chil¬ 
dren  were  born  dead,  and  20  of  the  infants  died  within  the  first  twelve 
months.  Of  1,000  pregnancies  reported  by  Tardien,  609  ended  in  abor¬ 
tion.  (Poisons  Industriels,  Office  du  Travail,  Paris,  1901,  p.  5.)  In  the 
potteries,  Miss  Paterson  and  Miss  Deane,  two  of  His  Majesty’s  inspect¬ 
ors  of  factories,  found  that  “out  of  the  77  married  women  reported  as 
suffering  from  lead  poisoning  during  this  period  (the  year  ended  March 
31, 1897)  15  have  been  childless  and  have  had  no  miscarriages;  8  have 
had  21  stillborn  children;  35  have  had  90  miscarriages,  and  of  these 
15  have  had  no  child  born;  36  have  had  101  living  children,  of 
whom  61  are  still  alive.  The  great  majority  of  the  40  who  are  dead 
succumbed  to  convulsions  in  infancy.”  Dr.  J.  F.  Arlidge,  certifying 
surgeon  for  Stoke,  has  published  his  experience  of  239  married  women 
working  in  lead  processes  in  the  china  and  earthenware  industry.  Of 
the  children  born  before  the  mothers  worked  in  lead  40.4  per  cent  died. 
Of  each  100  pregnancies  there  were  7  miscarriages,  while,  during  or 
after  lead  employment,  of  the  children  born  only  36.5  per  cent  died, 
and  the  percentage  of  miscarriages  was  11.8.  Of  the  239  women  there 
were  71  who  had  had  no  children  prior  to  working  in  lead.  These  71 
women  had  subsequently  302  children  (of  whom  114  died)  and  38  mis¬ 
carriages;  that  is,  for  every  100  children  born  37.7  died,  and  11.1  of 
every  100  pregnancies  resulted  in  miscarriage.  Dr.  J.  F.  Arlidge’s 
statistics  show  that  in  female  pottery  workers  employed  in  lead  proc¬ 
esses  the  percentage  of  miscarriages  is  higher  than  in  those  engaged 
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in  other  departments,  but  neither  is  this  nor  the  death  rate  of  children 
born  under  these  circumstances  so  great  as  M.  Paul,  Tardien,  and  I 
have  found. 

If  lead  exercises  a  prejudicial  effect  upon  the  reproductive  powers  of 
women,  it  is  also  capable,  although  to  a  less  degree,  of  diminishing  the 
virility  of  men.  Children  of  female  lead  workers  almost  invariably  die 
of  convulsions  shortly  after  birth  or  during  the  first  twelve  months. 
If  a  child  is  the  offspring  of  parents,  both  of  whom  are  lead  workers, 
it  is  puny  and  ill  nourished,  and  is  either  born  dead,  or  dies  a  few  hours 
after  birth.  The  power  of  lead  not  only  to  kill  the  offspring,  but  to 
destroy  for  the  time  being  the  child-bearing  powers  of  women,  is 
remarkable,  and  it  is  this  circumstance,  along  with  the  fact  that  women 
suffer  more  readily  and  severely  from  lead  poisoning,  that  are  the  main 
arguments  for  keeping  them  out  of  the  dangerous  processes  in  any 
industry  in  which  lead  compounds  are  used.  *  *  *  Roques  ( Motive - 
ment  Medical ,  1872)  is  of  the  opinion  that  a  mother  working  in  lead 
conveys  through  her  milk  to  the  child  she  is  suckling  the  metallic 
poison,  and  that  there  is  produced  a  slow  and  progressive  deterioration 
of  the  infant’s  constitution.  Professor  Bedson  has  analyzed  for  me 
the  milk  of  suckling  lead  workers  without  finding  any  trace  of  lead 
therein.  Whether  or  not  lead  is  only  occasionally  present  in  the 
mammary  secretion,  it  is  undesirable  that  women  who  have  an  infant 
at  the  breast  should  work  in  the  dangerous  process. 

VARIOUS  WAYS  OF  CONTRACTING  LEAD  POISONING. 

Tanquerel  des  Planches,  to  whom  are  due  the  most  valuable  accounts 
of  industrial  lead  poisoning,  found  that  the  cases  of  poisoning  occur 
most  frequently  in  May,  June,  July,  and  August  (16.7  per  cent,  against 
27.77  per  cent  from  January  to  April  and  25.47  per  cent  from  Sep¬ 
tember  to  December),  and  in  some  workingmen  they  occurred  annually 
at  this  period.  Archambault  has  made  similar  observations.  Even 
if  some  of  the  cases  of  sickness  during  the  hot  months  can  be  explained 
by  the  fact  that  more  men  are  employed  in  lead  industries  during  the 
summer,  others  can,  without  doubt,  be  blamed  on  the  heat,  which,  by 
causing  frequent  drinking  as  well  as  increased  perspiration,  favors  the 
solution  and  absorption  of  the  lead  products.  Some  of  the  French 
authors  consider  this  increased  lead  absorption  as  due  to  the  higher 
nervous  susceptibilit}^  superinduced  by  the  heat;  others  claim  that  it  is 
due  to  the  increased  amount  of  wine  drunk  in  France  during  the  sum¬ 
mer.  This  wine  is  clarified  by  means  of  metallic  lead,  or  stored  in 
lead-containing  vessels,  and  therefore  frequently  has  additions  of  lead. 
It  must  also  be  mentioned  that,  with  the  first  attack,  lead  workers 
acquire  a  predisposition  to  further  attacks.  Very  often  relapses  occur 
even  when  the  individual  has  remained  absent  from  his  work  for  a  long 
time  and  has  not  been  in  contact  with  lead.  Heubel,  as  well  as  Mayer, 
are  inclined  to  account  for  the  recurrence  by  the  assumption  that  the 
lead,  which  had  been  passively  stored  in  certain  organs,  after  a  time 
again  gets  into  circulation  and  induces  a  new  succession  of  symptoms. 
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The  poison  enters  the  organism  through  the  skin,  and  the  respiratory 
and  digestive  organs. 

Tanquerel  declares  that  lead  poison  is  not  absorbed  through  the 
skin.  Entirely  negative  results  were  obtained  by  Mounereaus  in  his 
experiments  with  rabbits  whose  skin  had  been  shaved.  In  these  experi¬ 
ments  absorption  by  the  way  of  the  digestive  tract  had  been  prevented, 
and  the  animals  were  able  to  dwell  in  lead-containing  places  without  any 
injurious  effects.  Notwithstanding  this  the  following  facts  will  prove 
the  possibility  of  the  absorption  of  lead  products  through  the  skin. 

Orifila  and  others  report  several  cases  of  poisoning  through  the  use 
of  lead-containing  cosmetics;  Schotten  and  Crocker  through  lead- 
containing  hair  dyes.  According  to  Professor  Schulz  the  use  of  lead- 
water  poultices  upon  the  skin  has  resulted  in  lead  poisoning.  A  deep- 
seated  discoloration  of  the  skin  has  several  times  been  observed  after 
the  accidental  external  use  of  soluble  lead  preparations  and  sulphur 
baths.  Naturally  the  danger  of  poisoning  is  greater  where  there  are 
abrasion  and  wounds  on  the  epidermis.  The  poison  is  doubtless 
absorbed  by  the  skin  glands  after  it  has  been  transformed  by  their 
secretions  into  a  soluble  and  absorbable  condition. 

That  lead  and  its  combinations  are  most  easily  absorbed  by  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  digestive  apparatus  and  that  the  latter  is  the 
most  frequent  path  of  introduction  is  evident  and  does  not  require 
further  proof.  The  introduction  of  lead  into  the  blood  also  may  be 
accomplished  easily  through  the  respiratory  apparatus,  as  the  large 
surface  area  and  the  rich  supply  of  blood  to  that  organ  furnish  favor¬ 
able  occasion  for  absorption.  The  respired  lead  is  dissolved  and  made 
absorbable  by  means  of  the  secretions  in  the  bronchial  branches.  It  is 
immaterial  whether  it  is  introduced  as  dust  from  white  lead,  red  oxide 
of  lead,  etc.,  or  in  the  form  of  fumes.  The  observations  of  Lepioi- 
Chioti  made  on  animals  prove  that  the  absorption  of  lead  products 
very  easily  takes  place  in  the  respiratory  apparatus. 

The  assumption  of  Chevalier  that  metallic  lead  is  insoluble  in  the 
secretions  of  the  body  and  consequently  not  poisonous  in  its  effects  is 
erroneous,  as  at  every  place  of  application  it  may  be  changed  into  an 
absorbable  condition.  To  this  end  the  skin  furnishes  the  sweat,  the 
stomach  its  juice,  and  the  bronchi  their  secretions,  etc.  Though  a 
large  lead  sphere,  such  as  a  good-sized  bullet,  is  but  little  attacked  by 
the  digestive  apparatus,  and  the  effects  are  not  especially  injurious,  the 
same  can  not  be  said  of  the  little  grains  of  shot  whose  relatively  larger 
surface  gives  a  greater  held  of  action  to  the  working  of  the  digestive 
fluids,  and  from  them  poisonous  effects  have  repeated^  occurred. 
Ruva  observed  a  severe  case  of  lead  colic  after  the  swallowing  of  10 
grains  of  shot;  Bronvin,  as  the  result  of  a  shotgun  wound.  Of  all  the 
lead  combinations  rhodan  lead,  according  toEulenburg,  is  the  onty  one 
which  is  not  poisonous  to  the  animal  organism. 
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The  process  of  absorption  is  very  much  the  same  in  all  surfaces  of 
absorption.  No  matter  in  what  form  it  offers  itself  for  absorption,  the 
lead  must  be  transformed  into  a  soluble  compound,  and  this  occurs 
under  the  coincident  influence  of  the  secretions  and  albumen.  The 
lead  albuminates  are  formed  which  in  contact  with  diluted  acids  (gas¬ 
tric  juice,  perspiration)  or  alkaline  fluids  (blood,  chyle,  lymph)  become 
absorbable.  They  get  into  the  circulation  from  different  parts  of  the 
body  chiefly  by  means  of  the  chyle  and  lymph,  and  are  carried  to  the 
various  organs  where  they  are  deposited.  Between  the  lead  and  the 
albuminoids  of  the  parenchyma  chemical  combinations  are  formed 
which  are  thrown  off  very  slowly  and  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
through  excrement,  urine,  milk,  and  in  many  cases  through  the  skin. 

Traces  of  lead  have  been  found  in  the  tissues  of  persons  months  and 
years  after  they  have  recovered  from  lead  poisoning,  and  during  all 
which  time  they  had  had  no  further  opportunity  for  the  absorption  of 
the  poison.  In  chronic  lead  poisoning  the  distribution  of  the  poison 
to  the  several  organs  is  not  equal,  but  certain  organs  take  a  relatively 
large  amount  of  lead  as  compared  with  others.  According  to  Heubel’s 
investigations  on  dogs  fed  with  lead  preparations,  the  greatest  percent¬ 
age  of  lead  was  found  in  the  bony  tissues,  the  parenchyma  of  the  kid¬ 
neys,  and  the  liver.  The  relative  quantity  of  lead  in  the  spinal  cord 
and  the  brain  was  small,  and  still  less  was  found  in  the  muscle  sub¬ 
stance.  Only  traces  of  the  metal  were  found  in  the  other  organs. 
Above  all,  only  very  small  amounts  were  found  in  the  blood,  and  these 
always  relatively  smaller  than  those  in  the  organs  investigated. 

As  has  already  been  shown,  all  lead  products  (except  the  nonpoison- 
ous  rhodan  lead)  possess  the  power  to  produce  in  the  body  a  charac¬ 
teristic  series  of  symptoms,  which,  as  they  usually  arise  from  the  sum 
total  of  smaller  effects,  take  a  slow  and  chronic  course.  No  matter 
what  lead  product  causes  the  poisoning,  the  series  of  symptoms  is 
always  the  same.  As  the  very  first  symptoms  an  increased  vascular 
tension  exists  for  some  time,  after  which  a  loss  of  appetite  and  a  gen¬ 
eral  emaciation  occur,  accompanied  by  an  earthy  color  of  the  skin,  a 
loss  of  strength  (sometimes  after  a  relatively  short  exposure  to  the 
poison),  and  a  manifest  loss  of  weight. 

The  victim  experiences  a  certain  dryness  of  the  mouth  and  a  dis¬ 
agreeable  sweetish,  metallic  taste.  The  tongue,  especially  the  poste¬ 
rior  portion,  is  covered  with  a  whitish  layer.  The  breath  becomes 
offensive.  A  bluish -gray  seam  of  sulphide  of  lead  shows  at  the  edge 
of  the  gums.  The  latter  are  often  loosened,  reddish  blue,  and  partly 
shrunken,  so  that  the  teeth,  which  frequently  display  diseased  altera¬ 
tions,  appear  longer. 

At  the  same  time  there  is  more  or  less  severe  anaemia.  The  intensity 
of  the  symptoms  in  different  individuals,  as  well  as  in  the  same  indi¬ 
vidual  at  different  periods  of  time,  varies. 
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EFFECT  OF  LEAD  POISONING  UPON  VARIOUS  ORGANS  OF  THE 

BODY. 

Parallel  to  these  general  symptoms,  more  or  less  evident  affections 
of  the  other  organs  are  running  their  course.  The  stomach  and  intes¬ 
tines  present  the  symptoms  of  chronic  d}Tspepsia,  want  of  appetite, 
vomiting,  hiccough,  etc.  Especially  in  severe  cases  there  is  a  gray 
covering  of  the  mucous  membrane  (deposits  of  sulphide  of  lead,  pre¬ 
cipitated  out  by  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  (H2S)  formed  in  digestion). 
This  settles  in  the  interstices  between  the  connective  tissue  texture  and 
produces  a  shrinking  and  degeneration  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

Of  especial  importance  and  interest  are  the  nervous  conditions  of 
the  intestinal  canal,  whose  aggregate  has  been  contracted  into  the 
words  “lead  colic.”  These  symptoms  occur  at  intervals  of  various 
length.  To  the  many  precursory  symptoms  (like  strong  navicular  con¬ 
traction  of  the  abdomen,  which  may  become  as  hard  as  a  board,  and 
severe  nausea  with  vomiting  of  bile)  an  active  feeling  of  thirst,  a  weak 
voice,  a  hard,  diminished,  thread-like  pulse,  increased  respiration 
(asthma  saturninum),  and  drawing  pains  of  varying  intensity  in  the 
abdomen,  are  added.  They  trouble  the  victim,  and  often  are  the  cause 
of  the  most  unnatural  positions  adopted  to  allay  the  pains,  which  can 
sometimes  be  made  bearable  by  pressure  on  the  abdomen.  The  seat 
of  the  pain  is  usually  in  the  region  of  the  navel,  from  which  it  radi¬ 
ates  to  other  parts.  In  addition,  there  are  localized  constipation 
existing  for  days,  often  ischuria,  neuralgic  pains  in  the  region  of  the 
genito-urinary  system,  and  pains  in  the  limbs.  Lead  colic  may  reap¬ 
pear  with  severe  pains  and  drag  through  weeks  and  even  months.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  may  end  in  a  few  days  with  complete  recovery.  It  is 
seldom  fatal.  Of  Tanquerel’s  1,217  patients  only  9  died;  of  Andrali’s 
500  only  5  died. 

Of  the  other  vegetative  organs  the  liver  is  sometimes  attacked 
(Heubel,  Hitzig,  and  Aubry),  so  that  a  genuine  case  of  icterus,  a  depo¬ 
sition  of  bile  particles  in  the  tissues  and  excretion  of  the  same  through 
the  urine,  results.  Of  especial  value  are  the  phenomena  of  reaction 
which  occur  in  the  kidneys.  As  it  is  the  task  of  the  kidneys  to  elimi¬ 
nate  a  part  of  the  lead  from  the  organism,  they  are  exposed  to  the 
harmful  influence  of  the  poison  in  almost  every  case.  Yet  no  great 
alterations  ought  to  be  produced  in  their  parenchyma. 

A  diminution  of  the  diuresis  almost  always  occurs,  the  urine  is  often 
albumenous  and  shows  the  same  characteristics  (Bartels)  as  are  caused 
by  the  ordinary  atrophied  kidney.  In  many  cases  such  an  atrophy 
has  been  pointed  out,  mostly  in  the  form  of  the  red  granular  atrophy 
(Leyden). 

Cicatricial  atrophy  of  the  interstitial  tissue,  with  atrophy  of  the 
glomeruli  and  hyaline  degeneration  of  vessels  and  processes  limited 
to  a  small  scar,  sometimes  occurs.  So  also,  especially  on  the  part 
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of  English  authors  (Garrod),  the  lead  kidney  is  brought  in  conjunction 
with  the  true  gout  kidney  and  lead  poisoning  is  set  up  as  a  poison- 
generating  cause.  The  changes  of  the  diuresis  are  looked  upon  by  some 
as  the  principal  cause  of  the  symptoms  occurring  in  the  vascular  sys¬ 
tem.  The  pressure  of  blood  and  vascular  tension  rises  and  causes  the 
pulse  to  have  a  characteristic,  hard,  thread-like  character.  Not  rarely 
hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  has  been  observed.  The  altera¬ 
tions  of  the  diuresis  superinduced  by  the  kidney  affections  is  considered 
by  many  authors,  following  the  precedent  of  Traube,  as  the  cause  of 
the  frequent  brain  affections — encephalopathia  saturnina — and  that 
because  of  its  similarity  to  ursemia. 

The  English  have  made  extensive  investigations  in  this  respect  and 
the  following  quotation  from  the  work  on  Dangerous  Trades  by 
Dr.  Thomas  Oliver,  pages  308  and  309,  shows  some  of  the  results 
obtained: 

The  question  of  insanity  in  lead  workers  has  been  ably  dealt  with  by 
Dr.  Robert  Jones, a  the  medical  superintendent  of  the  London  Count}7 
Asylum,  Claybury,  Essex.  Taking  the  proportion  of  1  lead  worker, 
in  the  broad  sense  of  the  word,  to  every  58  of  the  adult  population, 
there  ought  to  be  in  Claybury  18  male  patients  belonging  to  that  class. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  out  of  1,050  males  in  the  asylum,  there 
are  35  who  have  been  lead  workers,  plumbers,  painters,  and  glaziers, 
but  excluding  pottery  workers  and  miners.  In  examining  the  histo¬ 
ries  of  3,500  male  patients  admitted  into  Claybury,  Dr.  Jones  found 
that  of  these  133  were  artisans,  who  in  their  trade  had  possibly  become 
impregnated  with  lead;  their  occupations  were  as  follows: 


Painters .  75 

Decorators . 13 

Plumbers . . .  18 

Gasfitters .  13 

Laborers  in  lead  works . .• . .  6 

Grainers . 3 

Gasmeter  makers . . .  2 

Color  grinder . 1 

File  cutter . 1 

Tea-lead  roller . 1 


Total . . .  133 


Of  these  19  had  signs  of  lead  poisoning  upon  admission,  such  as  par¬ 
alysis,  colic,  and  blue  line  on  gums,  while  in  22  there  was  a  history  of 
convulsions  (encephalopathy),  headache,  giddiness,  and  paralysis.  Of 
the  133  cases  the  following  is  the  analysis  of  their  mental  condition: 


Mania .  37 

Melancholia . 33 

Dementia .  19 

Dementia  with  epilepsy .  10 

Dementia  with  general  paralysis- .  24 

(?)  General  paralysis . , .  7 

Alcoholic  mania .  3 


Total . . .  133 


«  British  Medical  Journal,  September  22,  1900. 
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“The  proportion  of  general  paralytics  among  these  possible  lead 
cases  is  18  per  cent;  the  average  yearly  percentage  of  general  paralytics 
to  the  total  average  number  of  male  patients  admitted  into  asylums 
for  the  five  years  1893-1897  was  13.1,  and  it  appears  to  me  there  is  a 
strong  presumptive  evidence  that  lead  may  be  a  factor  in  the  cause  of 
general  paralysis  of  the  insane.”  Elsewhere  (a)  1  have  drawn  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  association  of  lead  poisoning  and  general  paralysis,  and 
indicated  that  as  there  is  in  the  plumbic  form  a  larger  percentage  of 
recoveries  than  in  general  paralysis  proper,  the  probability  is  that 
the  malady  is  not  exactly  of  the  same  nature,  but  is  rather  a  pseudo¬ 
general  paralysis.  Dr.  Jones  summarizes  his  conclusions  thus: 

1.  That  lead  poisoning  is  a  contributory  factor  to  insanity. 

2.  That  the  mental  symptoms  may  be  grouped  among  one  or  other 
of  the  following  varieties:  * 

(a)  Toxaemia,  with  sensory  disturbances,  which  tend  to  get  well. 

(b)  Hallucinations  of  sight  and  hearing,  usually  chronic  and  irre¬ 
coverable. 

(c)  General  paralysis  with  tremors,  increased  knee  jerks,  inco¬ 
ordination,  listlessness,  and  dementia,  which  tend  to  get  well. 

There  are  several  other  theories  besides  these  concerning  the  nature 
and  diagnosis  of  encephalopathia.  Rosenbaum  and  Heubel  assume  that 
the  brain  anaemia  resulting  from  the  effects  of  lead  is  the  cause  of  the 
brain  diseases.  Harnach  believes  them  to  be  due  to  the  direct  influence 
of  lead  on  the  various  brain  centers.  The  latter  view  is  probably  the 
correct  one  in  most  cases.  The  brain  affections  induced  by  lead  may 
run  a  manifold  course  and  range  from  the  mildest  to  the  most  severe 
cases.  Many  nervous  symptoms  figure  often  as  forerunners.  Then 
headaches,  a  feeling  of  dizziness,  and  a  series  of  cerebral  phenomena 
occur.  The  latter  consist  of  a  varying  combination,  partly  quiet, 
partly  raving  delirium,  comatose  conditions,  and  epileptic-like  convul¬ 
sions.  These  three  groups  of  symptoms  sometimes  alternate  often 
and  rapidly,  and  combine  with  several  others  (aphonia,  etc.),  and  make 
the  whole  very  complicated. 

Of  particular  interest  are  the  symptoms  occurring  along  the  several 
nerve  tracts,  which  often  present  themselves  in  the  most  typical  man¬ 
ner.  Thus  there  sometimes  arise,  to  begin  only  with  the  higher  organs 
of  sense,  sudden  disturbances  of  a  serious  character,  such  as  amblyopia 
and  even  complete  amaurosis,  with  pupil  enlargement  and  suspended 
reaction.  These  conditions,  among  which  objectively  no  anomalies 
can  be  proved,  disappear  usually  after  a  few  days. 

Very  similar  attacks  have  been  observed  in  the  auditory  organs  and 
in  isolated  cases  in  all  the  organs  of  sense.  Often  they  are  observed 
in  the  peripheral  nerve  endings,  where  they  produce  a  series  of 
interesting  symptoms  in  the  sphere  of  the  sensory  nerves.  Among 
these  is  the  so-called  arthralgia  saturnina  and  the  appearance  of  severe 
pains  in  the  limbs  and  joints,  such  as  frequently  accompany  lead 


«  Oliver,  in  Allbutt’s  System  of  Medicine,  Yol.  II,  “Lead  Poisoning.” 
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colic.  As  precursory  symptoms,  trembling  of  the  hands  and  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  limbs  occur,  and  then  sets  in  the  real  neuralgia,  which  is 
the  severest  at  night.  The  latter  bears  a  certain  resemblance  to  gout, 
which  gives  additional  strength  to  the  view  that  there  is  a  close  rela¬ 
tionship  between  gout  and  lead  poisoning.  Garrod  claims  to  have 
found  lead -containing  uric  acid  in  the  blood.  Pedell  claims  to  have 
found,  besides  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  and  lead  atrophy, 
deposits  of  urates  in  the  various  joints  of  the  lower  extremities  and  in 
the  kidneys. 

According  to  Garrod  one-fourth  of  all  those  suffering  from  gout 
are  said  to  be  painters  and  workers  in  lead.  According  to  Buc- 
quoy,  attacks  of  gout  are  a  common  occurrence  among  painters. 
Arthralgia  also  does  not  continue  without  intermission,  but  often  has 
remissions,  during  which  formication,  light  drawing  pains,  etc., 
remain.  The  group  of  lead  symptoms,  which  usually  make  their 
appearance  last,  are  the  paralysis  of  motor  nerve  tracts.  The}7  are 
the  lead  paralysis  that  usually  occur  in  one  nerve,  the  radial.  The 
cause  of  the  paralysis  is  probably  the  occurrence  of  alterations  in  the 
anterior  gray  cells  of  the  spinal  cord  (degeneration  and  atrophy  of  the 
ganglion  cells).  (Vulpian  and  Opperm.)  They  cause  the  nerve  paral¬ 
ysis,  and  secondly  degenerate  alteration  in  nerves  and  muscles,  even 
if  these  changes  of  the  spinal  cord  can  not  always  be  found. 

The  paralysis  usually  begins  in  the  extensors  of  the  third  and  fourth 
lingers.  This,  first  of  all,  makes  the  extension  of  the  first  phalanges 
of  the  third  and  fourth  fingers  impossible.  The  end  phalanges  can  still 
be  extended  by  the  interossei  muscles.  Then  it  seizes  the  other  exten¬ 
sors  of  the  forearm,  while  the  supinators  usually  remain  unaffected. 
At  this  period  a  characteristic  position  of  the  hand  known  as  drop- 
wrist  is  obtained  in  that  it  hangs  down  loosely,  at  right  angles,  in  the 
position  of  ulnar  abduction. 

It  is  evident  that  the  utility  of  the  hand  as  well  as  its  strength  has 
been  seriously  impaired.  The  paralysis  may  now  extend  to  the  region 
of  the  triceps  and  deltoid  muscles,  in  which  process  the  other  regions 
of  the  arm  also  do  not  remain  intact.  Other  nerve  tracts  seldom  pre¬ 
sent  the  symptoms  of  lead  paralysis.  In  rare  cases,  after  the  exten¬ 
sors  of  the  upper  extremities  have  been  attacked  those  of  the  foot  and 
toes  are  attacked  in  their  turn.  Still  later  certain  of  the  trunk  muscles 
and  the  diaphragm  may  become  paralyzed.  Paralysis  may  even  reach 
the  muscles  of  the  larynx  and  produce  complete  aphonia.  Paralysis 
of  sensory  nerves  may  also  accompany  the  motor  paralysis. 

As  already  pointed  out,  degeneration  takes  place  in  those  nerves  and 
muscles  attacked.  As  resulting  symptoms  of  this  degenerate  atrophy, 
beside  the  characteristic  position  of  the  arm,  emaciation,  inutility,  and 
electric  degenerative  reaction  make  their  appearance. 
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AN  INVESTIGATION  OF  LEAD  WORKS. 

MANUFACTURE  OF  WHITE  LEAD,  PAINTS,  ETC. 

In  the  prosecution  of  this  investigation,  study  was  made  of  several 
factories  engaged  in  two  dangerous  branches  of  the  lead  industry. 
These  included  two  white-lead  and  paint  works  and  one  establishment 
for  smelting  and  refining  lead  and  zinc.  The  larger  of  the  white-lead 
factories  will  first  be  taken  up,  and  its  processes,  condition,  and  the 
effect  of  the  employment  upon  the  workmen  described.  This  will  be 
followed  by  a  like  description  of  the  smelting  and  refining  works. 
Finally,  a  statement  will  be  given  of  the  results  of  employment  in  lead 
factories  and  the  preventive  measures  necessary  to  guard  against  lead 
poisoning. 

In  the  investigation  of  the  larger  plant  visited  engaged  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  white  lead,  paints,  etc.,  . the  detailed  facts  (from  a  hygienic 
standpoint)  could  not  be  ascertained.  The  reason  for  this  was  the  con¬ 
tinued  absence  of  the  superintendent,  and  the  technical  director  could 
not,  on  account  of  lack  of  time,  be  spared  from  the  main  office  as  much 
as  was  desirable.  However,  with  his  aid  the  accompanying  short 
description  was  made  possible. 

Some  unwillingness  to  give  information  at  the  beginning  was  due  to 
the  absence  of  the  director  and  the  belief  that  the  investigation  was 
connected  with  the  accidental  death  of  a  workman  who  fell  into  a  ver¬ 
tical  crushing  mill.  This  could  not  have  occurred  if  the  tank  in  which 
the  white-lead  mass  is  mixed  had  been  surrounded  with  a  railing, 
through  which  the  men  could  have  added  the  material.  Several  months 
have  passed  since  the  death  of  the  workman,  and  the  same  possibility 
exists  that  a  similar  fate  may  overtake  the  new  man  employed  in  his  place. 
This  could  very  easily  occur  because  of  the  elevated  floor  and  the  slip¬ 
periness  of  the  material.  The  surrounding  of  this  crusher  mill  with 
a  railing  has  probably  been  neglected  because  from  the  factory  direc¬ 
tor’s  point  of  view  it  would  hinder  the  work.  A  railing  could  be  easily 
constructed  which  would  not  hinder  the  work,  but  would  protect  the 
workman  from  falling  into  the  mixing  tank. 

Occupying  several  acres  of  ground,  the  factory  stands  isolated  from 
other  large  factories,  so  that  the  neighborhood  is  not  menaced  in  any 
way  whatsoever.  Entering  the  office  of  the  factory,  one  sees  a  force 
of  clerks  comfortably  situated  in  well  lighted  and  ventilated  rooms,  with 
sanitary  arrangements  for  their  convenience.  On  the  second  floor  is 
the  superintendent’s  office  and  anteroom  for  dining  purposes,  etc. 
In  the  manufacturing  department  is  a  network  of  buildings  devoted 
to  the  industry  in  which  the  firm  is  engaged.  Each  of  the  numerous 
buildings  plays  its  part  in  producing  the  finished  product.  In  the 
yard  hundreds  of  tons  of  pig  lead  are  stacked,  ready  for  the  casting 
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kettles  which  are  located  at  a  convenient  point  adjacent  to  the  corrod¬ 
ing  houses.  The  casting  house  is  isolated  from  the  other  buildings, 
and  is  amply  ventilated  by  large  open  doors.  The  fumes  from  the 
kettles  are  carried  off  in  large  Hues  intended  for  that  purpose.  It  is 
here  that  the  manufacture  of  white  lead  is  begun.  The  process  begins 
with  the  “buckle,”  which  is  formed  by  allowing  the  molten  lead  to 
run  on  an  endless  chain,  from  which  the  buckle  assumes  its  shape. 

From  the  casting  house  the  buckles  are  carried  to  the  stacks  or 
corroding  houses,  where  they  are  subjected  to  the  chemical  processes 
necessary  for  their  transformation  into  white  lead  and  so  arranged  as 
to  give  the  best  practical  results.  On  a  bed  of  tan  bark  6  to  8  inches 
in  depth  is  set  a  row  of  porous  earthenware  pots,  in  the  bottom  of 
each  of  which  is  placed  sufficient  dilute  acetic  acid  and  a  number  of 
buckles,  which  by  the  action  of  the  acid  and  the  fermentation  of  the 
tan  bark  produce  white  lead.  Upon  a  complete  tier  of  pots  a  floor  of 
lumber  is  used  as  a  cover  to  prevent  the  tan  bark  from  coming  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  white-lead  formation  and  as  a  foundation  for  the  next 
layer.  The  process  of  corrosion  requires  from  one  hundred  to  one 
hundred  and  forty  days  in  this  “  old  Dutch  process,”  and  the  process 
can  be  regulated  by  a  system  of  flues,  which  are  necessary  for  the 
regulation  of  the  heat  generated  in  the  process.  The  acetic  acid  attacks 
the  lead  buckle  almost  immediately,  forming  acetate  of  lead.  The  fer¬ 
mentation  of  the  tan  bark  incidentally  generates  carbonic-acid  gas, 
which  by  its  action  transforms  the  acetate  of  lead  into  the  commercial 
carbonate  of  lead. 

When  the  corroding  process  has  been  completed,  the  stacks  are  dis¬ 
charged  and  the  lead  is  carried  to  the  mill  house,  just  outside  of  which 
is  a  bin  into  which  it  is  dumped.  From  this  point  until  the  finished 
product  is  made  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  lead  to  be  handled  again. 
Falling  into  the  powerful  crushers,  the  scrap,  or  uncorroded  metal,  as 
it  is  sometimes  called,  is  separated  from  the  carbonate  of  lead  formed 
in  the  process  of  corrosion  by  machinery,  being  closed  so  that  no 
dust  can  escape  during  the  separating  process.  However,  as  a  pre¬ 
cautionary  measure,  blowers  and  ventilators  are  installed  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  collecting  any  dust  which  may  be  produced.  These  carry 
such  dust  to  the  “dust  house,”  a  small  building  located  outside  the 
mill  house  and  erected  especially  for  this  purpose. 

The  crushing  and  separating  process  having  been  completed,  the 
lead  is  sent  through  a  long  series  of  washing  and  floating  tanks,  where 
all  traces  of  acid  are  eliminated.  Two  floors  of  this  large  mill  house 
are  devoted  to  this  part  of  the  process.  In  all  the  departments  the 
workmen  are  instructed  to  use  respirators,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
inhalation  of  lead  dust,  and  signs  in  various  languages,  distributed 
throughout  the  works,  warn  the  laborers  of  the  danger  from  working 
in  lead,  and  every  assistance  for  their  protection  against  it  is  afforded. 
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When  the  lead  has  been  thoroughly  washed,  it  is  passed  to  the  steam- 
heated  copper  drying  pans,  and  when  it  has  been  thoroughly  dried  it 
is  either  stored  in  bins,  to  be  subsequently  mixed  and  ground  with 
linseed  oil,  or  marketed  as  dry  white  lead. 

In  the  erection  of  this  mill  house  the  comfort  of  the  workmen 
has  been  properly  looked  after.  There  is  ample  accommodation  for 
those  who  desire  to  remain  in  the  factory  during  lunch  hours,  and 
suitable  arrangements  for  cleanliness  are  provided  for  all  those 
employed  in  the  white  lead  as  well  as  in  the  other  departments. 
Employees  are  provided  with  means  for  preventing  lead  poisoning; 
and  cleanliness  is  always  observed.  Some  of  the  employees  frequently 
indulge  in  a  drink  of  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  a  well-known  remedy 
for  lead  poisoning. 

On  the  second  floor,  directly  under  the  drying  pans,  is  the  chasing 
department.  Here  the  lead  is  mixed  with  the  linseed  oil  by  powerful 
chasers,  which  consist  simply  of  a  large  iron  wheel  made  to  revolve  in 
a  circular  pan  set  in  the  floor.  From  the  chasing  apparatus  the  lead 
is  passed  into  mixers,  which  are  intended  to  more  thoroughly  incor¬ 
porate  the  linseed  oil  with  the  white  lead,  and  from  here  it  is  sent  to 
the  water-cooled  mills  to  be  finely  ground  and  packed  in  kegs  or  cans 
by  automatic  machinery. 

Adjoining  the  grinding  rooms  is  a  building  for  the  storage  of  empty 
packages  as  well  as  filled  stocks.  From  here  orders  are  shipped  to  the 
trade. 

Whatever  scrap  or  uncorroded  metal  remains  after  the  earlier 
process  is  sent  to  the  oxide  department,  where  red  lead,  litharge,  and 
orange  mineral  are  manufactured.  In  this  department  there  are  prac¬ 
tically  but  two  operations,  first  the  burning,  which  is  done  in  furnaces 
built  especially  for  the  purpose,  and  secondly  the  grinding  and  pack¬ 
ing.  There  are  over  twenty  furnaces  arranged  systematically  in  a 
long,  well  ventilated  room,  each  furnace  being  provided  with  flues 
for  the  escaping  gases.  The  furnace  tenders,  whose  duty  it  is  to  reg¬ 
ulate  the  heat  and  to  watch  the  degree  of  oxidation,  are  men  of  expe¬ 
rience.  Red  lead  and  litharge  are  made  from  the  scrap  metal  or  pig 
lead  as  it  is  received  from  the  smelter.  Orange  mineral  is  produced 
by  burning  the  carbonate  or  white  lead. 

Adjoining  the  furnace  rooms  is  the  washing  and  grinding  department, 
where  the  various  oxides  are  treated  mechanically  with  water  for  the 
purpose  of  separating  any  metal  which  has  not  been  duly  oxidized  in 
the  furnace  room.  This  operation  having  been  completed,  the  red 
lead  is  ground  and  collected  in  screen  boxes  tightly  sealed,  so  as  to 
keep  the  rooms  used  for  this  operation  as  free  from  dust  as  possible. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  white-lead  department,  suitable  quarters,  with  all 
conveniences,  are  ready  for  the  use  of  the  workmen  and  those 
employed  in  this  department. 
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The  flaxseed  used  in  the  manufacture  of  linseed  oil  is  unloaded  from 
the  cars  into  a  long  box  through  which  an  endless  chain  passes.  This 
carries  it  to  the  linseed-oil  mill  located  at  a  point  beyond.  The  seed 
is  crushed  and  heated  before  being  placed  in  the  presses,  and  the 
process  is  so  simple  as  to  need  no  explanation. 

On  the  first  floor,  which  is  devoted  to  the  weighing  and  filtering  of 
the  oil,  is  the  electrical  department,  which  supplies  the  light  for  the 
entire  plant,  and  in  an  adjoining  room  is  a  bath  for  the  pressmen. 
Numerous  surrounding  buildings  are  for  the  storage  of  linseed  oil, 
none  of  which  is  marketed  until  it  has  been  allowed  to  settle  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  period  of  time. 

Passing  from  the  oil  mill,  there  are  the  carpenter  shop,  machine 
shop,  empty-barrel  house,  and  numerous  other  buildings  devoted  to 
storage,  and  Anally  the  color-making  department,  a  long  four-stoiy 
brick  building  recently  erected  for  this  purpose.  On  the  top  floor  are 
the  various  tanks  used  for  dissolving  necessary  chemicals  and  ingredi¬ 
ents  used  in  the  manufacture  of  colors,  which  empty  into  still  larger 
tanks  where  the  colors  are  precipitated  and  again  washed  before  pass¬ 
ing  to  the  filter  presses  located  on  the  first  floor.  In  a  room  separated 
from  the  one  devoted  to  the  filtering,  the  colors  are  dried  and  then 
taken  to  another  building  in  which  they  are  ground  dry  or  mixed 
in  various  vehicles,  as  the  demand  of  the  trade  may  indicate.  The 
color-grinding  building  is  also  of  four  stories,  well  lighted,  and  painted 
white  in  order  to  assist  nature  in  affording  the  workman  the  best 
light.  Because  of  its  cleanliness  and  excellent  ventilation  there 
is  little  or  no  danger  to  those  who  are  occupied  in  the  color-man¬ 
ufacturing  department.  The  top  floor  is  devoted  to  storage  pur¬ 
poses,  the  third  floor  to  the  mixing  department,  the  second  to  the 
grinding,  which  is  done  in  water-cooled  mills  especially  adapted  to 
the  purpose.  The  first  floor  is  devoted  to  the  packing  and  shipping 
department.  For  those  colors  which, contain  lead  or  other  poisonous 
ingredients  bins  have  been  erected,  and  as  the  colors  are  kept  under 
cover  when  not  being  handled,  but  little  dust  is  produced.  Asa  safe¬ 
guard,  however,  ventilators  have  been  installed,  and  so  far  no  ill  effects 
from  working  in  this  department  have  become  apparent.  An  adjacent 
building  is  devoted  to  the  advertising  department,  where  at  times  from 
40  to  50  persons  are  employed.  Sufficient  light  and  ventilation  are 
afforded  those  occupied  here,  and  the  long  tables  stand  in  readiness 
for  luncheon  purposes  during  the  noon  hour.  In  this  building  also  is 
the  chemical  laboratory,  with  scientific  appointments,  as  well  as  appa¬ 
ratus  for  practical  testing  purposes.  On  the  third  floor  are  toilet 
rooms  for  girls  and  women  employed  in  the  advertising  department. 
In  connection  with  the  color  manufacturing  there  are  a  number  of 
buildings  in  which  large  quantities  of  raw  materials  are  stored.  All 
of  these  are  kept  in  good  order  by  men  whose  business  it  is  to  look 
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after  stock.  Passing  over  the  large  area  of  this  factory,  one  is 
impressed  with  the  well-painted  buildings  and  the  clean  walks  leading 
to  and  from  them,  and  the  absence  of  refuse  so  often  noticed  in  large 
manufacturing  plants.  Men  are  employed  whose  sole  duty  it  is  to  look 
after  the  cleanliness  of  the  buildings  and  the  surrounding  yard,  and 
each  department  is  under  strict  orders  to  maintain  a  cleanly  appear¬ 
ance  at  all  times. 

Another  white-lead  factory  was  also  investigated,  but  it  is  not  nec¬ 
essary  to  enter  into  the  details  of  description  here,  as  it  does  not  differ 
to  any  considerable  extent  from  the  one  already  described. 

SMELTING  AND  REFINING  OF  LEAD  AND  ZINC. 

Further  study  of  lead-working  employments  was  made  in  a  factory 
occupied  only  with  smelting  lead  and  zinc.  Eight  kilns  were  in  use, 
employing  24  men  night  and  day.  No  protection  against  heat,  smoke, 
or  gases  was  provided.  The  material  employed  consists  of  refuse 
coming  from  tube  works  and  smelting  furnaces,  deposits  of  smelting 
works  smoke  (75  per  cent  lead),  and  zinc  ore  from  Joplin,  Mo. 

The  metallic  fumes  which  develop  in  the  smelting  of  lead  and  zinc 
have  a  very  harmful  effect  upon  the  workmen,  and  at  the  same  time 
annoy  the  vicinity  within  a  large  radius.  At  a  neighboring  factory 
sulphuric  acid  fumes  were  very  heavy.  In  this  manufacturing  proc¬ 
ess  sulphurous  acids  are  developed.  The  lead  fumes  are  precipitated 
on  the  chimney  and  flue  walls  as  a  loose  whitish  deposit  which  consists 
of  lead  oxide,  the  carbonates  and  sulphides  of  lead,  antimony  oxide, 
arsenic  acid,  zinc  oxide,  carbonate  of  lime,  silicic  acid,  and  clay.  The 
smoke,  impregnated  with  a  mixture  of  all  these  oxides,  acids,  metals, 
carbonates,  and  sulphides,  issues  from  the  top  of  the  iron  chimney  of 
the  factory  and  is  deposited  upon  men,  animals,  and  neighboring 
grounds,  where  it  necessarity  must  exert  its  injurious  influences. 

From  these  constituents  of  the  smoke  powder-like  substances  similar 
to  any  other  dust  are  produced.  If  they  contain  anhydrous  sulphuric 
acids  their  caustic  effects  come  into  consideration,  in  that  under  the 
influence  of  mist  and  dew  concentrated  solutions  are  given. 

The  gases  are  especially  injurious  to  vegetation,  because  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  condense  them  completely,  and  the}^  are  diffused  over 
wide  regions.  Sulphurous  acid,  which  acts  so  disastrously  upon  men, 
animals,  and  plants  if  the  air  contains  more  than  0.004  per  cent  and  at 
the  same  time  is  full  of  mist  or  moisture,  is  the  most  important  of 
these.  In  clear  or  rainy  weather  its  influence  is  greatly  diminished. 

Besides  the  smelting  of  lead,  which  is  done  by  a  primitive  manu¬ 
facturing  process,  there  is  the  dangerous  zinc  smelting.  In  this  process, 
in  which  refuse  is  also  emplo3Ted,  very  injurious  acids  are  devel¬ 
oped.  The  workmen  are  subjected  to  great  heat.  Much  dust  arises 
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which,  in  the  employment  of  arsenical  blend,  contains  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  arsenic.  A  strong  current  of  air  carries  the  dust  through  the 
roof,  but  this  causes  frequent  cold  drafts  on  account  of  the  high  tem¬ 
perature. 

On  the  whole,  this  establishment  must  be  considered  insanitary. 
The  workmen  suffer  from  catarrhs  of  the  respiratory  organs  and  from 
digestive  troubles.  The  latter  are  perhaps  due  to  a  direct  influence  of 
the  zinc  combinations  upon  the  stomach.  Perhaps  they  are  the  result 
of  a  general  deterioration  of  the  whole  constitution.  The  usual  coin¬ 
cident  dirt}7  gray,  pale  color  of  the  skin  was  not  noticeable  in  this 
factory,  as  only  colored  men  are  employed,  probably  for  very  evident 
reasons.  After  several  years’  occupation  in  such  a  factory  diseases  of 
the  spinal  cord,  and  especially  its  lower  divisions,  may  occur.  In 
smelting  the  lead  dust  (containing  75  per  cent  lead)  chronic  lead  poison¬ 
ing  among  the  workmen  necessarily  occurs.  From  the  escape  of  sul¬ 
phurous  acids  and  zinc  oxide  dust  it  is  evident  that  the  neighborhood 
is  very  much  in  danger..  Very  poisonous  dust  is  raised  in  pulverizing 
and  sifting  the  various  kinds  of  zinc  dust. 

Lead  melts  at  633.2°  F.,  boils  with  an  active  white  heat,  and  evap¬ 
orates.  Therefore,  if  it  is  heated  as  much  as  is  necessary  in  the 
present  industry,  it  gives  off'  poisonous  fumes.  Because  refuse  is 
almost  exclusively  used  here  in  extracting  the  metallic  lead,  the  heat 
is  considerably  higher  than  in  the  ordinary  smelting  of  lead.  As  a 
result  the  dangers  to  which  the  workmen  are  exposed  in  standing 
before  the  eight  furnaces  are  very  great. 

The  workmen  themselves  have  no  conception  of  the  danger  of  their 
occupation,  and  in  this  factory  it  was  impossible  to  gain  any  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  cases  of  illness,  because  they  purposely  avoided  every 
meeting. 

The  only  proper  measure  of  improvement  would  be  the  complete 
suppression  of  the  entire  factory,  because  its  location  and  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  plant  produce  extensive  annoyances  and  dangers  to 
the  immediate  neighborhood,  as  well  as  to  the  public  at  large.  Such 
industries  should  not  be  carried  on  within  city  limits,  but  in  the  open 
country.  Should  the  dilapidated  old  factory  building  be  rebuilt,  pro¬ 
visions  should  be  made  for  the  condensation  of  the  lead  fumes,  similar 
to  those  made  in  large  lead  works.  The  method  of  condensation  of 
lead  fumes  in  such  works  is  as  follows: 

In  consequence  of  the  volatility  of  lead  at  high  temperature,  a  cer¬ 
tain  portion  of  the  metal  and  some  of  its  compounds  is  carried  away 
by  the  heated  gases  in  the  operations  of  smelting,  refining,  reduc¬ 
ing,  etc.  To  prevent  the  loss  and  minimize  the  nuisance  which  would 
arise  from  allowing  the  gases  produced  in  these  various  operations  to 
pass  directly  into  the  chimney,  the.  furnaces  are  connected  with  a 
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series  of  flues  or  condensing  chambers  in  which  the  gases  are  cooled, 
and  so  deposit  some  of  the  solid  matter  held  in  suspension  before  they 
issue  from  the  chimney.  These  flues  are  cleaned  out  at  stated  inter¬ 
vals,  and  the  “fume”  is  collected.  Lead  exists  in  the  fume  chiefly 
in  the  form  of  sulphates  and  oxide,  and  is  recovered  by  roasting  and 
smelting  it,  alone  or  mixed  with  ores  and  slags.  A  certain  proportion 
of  silver  is  always  found  in  lead  fume,  the  amount  being  considerably 
less  than  that  obtained  directly  from  the  ores  from  which  the  fume 
was  produced. 

The  method  of  fume  condensation  most  commonly  relied  on,  and  the 
one  said  to  be  most  efficient,  is  simply  to  connect  the  various  smelting 
and  other  furnaces  in  the  works  with  a  series  of  long  flues  of  large 
transverse  area.  In  some  establishments  the  flues  used  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  have  an  aggregate  length  varying  from  3  to  5  miles,  and  a  cross 
section  of  from  6  by  7  feet  to  8  by  9  feet.  Jets  of  steam  and  water 
have  in  some  cases  been  introduced  at  different  points  in  the  flues  for 
the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  fume  deposition.  Lead  smelters  differ 
in  opinion  as  to  the  advantages  gained  by  the  use  of  either  steam  or 
water.  Various  devices  have  been  proposed  to  effect  the  condensation 
of  lead  fumes  without  the  necessity ‘of  constructing  long  flues  or  large 
condensing  chambers. 

The  Stagg  condenser  consists  of  a  large  rectangular  chamber  divided 
by  partitions  extending  alternately  from  the  top  and  bottom  of  this 
chamber,  leaving  free  spaces  above  and  below.  The  lower  part  of  the 
chamber  is  filled  with  water,  so  that  the  gases  pass  first  down  one  side 
of  a  partition,  through  the  water,  and  rising  in  the  next  compartment 
pass  over  the  next  partition  and  down  again  to  the  water.  The  gases 
are  drawn  through  the  chamber  by  means  of  air  pumps  attached  to 
the  exit  flue.  The  fume  is,  in  its  passage  through  the  condenser,  thus 
drawn  through  water  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  solid  particles 
removed.  The  solid  matter  collecting  in  the  water  is  drawn  off  from 
time  to  time  into  tanks. 

In  Stokes’s  method  of  condensing,  the  gases  are  drawn  off  from  a 
flue  b}^  means  of  a  fan,  and  are  then  forced  into  the  condenser,  which 
consists  of  two  chambers  placed  side  by  side.  The  chambers  are 
divided  into  several  compartments  by  partitions,  which  alternately 
extend  from  the  top,  and  dip  below  the  surface  of  the  water  at  the 
bottom  of  the  chambers.  Each  chamber  is  divided  horizontally  by 
two  floors  made  of  open  joists,  upon  wdiich  fagots  are  laid,  thus  form¬ 
ing  filtering  beds,  which  are  washed  bv  a  fine  spray  of  water  falling 
from  a  cistern  on  the  top  of  the  condenser.  The  gases  drawn  from 
the  flue  by  the  fan  are  forced  through  a  series  of  compartments  of  the 
condenser,  and  meet  in  their  passage  with  the  fine  spray  of  water,  and 
must  also  pass  several  times  through  the  filtering  bed,  where  the  fume 
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as  it  collects  is  washed  away  with  the  water  which  accumulates  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  chamber.  When  the  water  has  reached  a  certain 
height  it  is  drawn  off  into  tanks,  and  here  the  solid  matter  collected 
by  the  water  gradually  separates  out. 

In  1878  Messrs.  Wilson  and  French  patented  a  condenser,  which  has 
been  adopted  at  the  Sheffield  Smelting  Company’s  works  and  also  by 
Messrs.  Bewick  and  partners,  Limited,  Helburn-on-Tyne.  At  the 
Bewick  works  the  gases  from  the  ore  house,  slag  house,  and  rever¬ 
beratory  furnaces  pass  first  into  a  long  tube,  which  ascends  the  ballast 
hill  at  the  back  of  the  works,  and,  after  making  a  circuit  around  the 
top  of  the  hill,  the  gases  are  drawn  off  from  the  tube  down  a  series  of 
narrow  flues  to  the  condensers.  In  this  way  the  gases  are  thoroughly 
cooled  before  they  reach  the  condenser,  and  a  certain  portion  of  the 
solid  matter  in  them  is  deposited  in  the  flues,  which  are  cleaned  out 
from  time  to  time.  The  remainder  of  the  solids  is  obtained  in  the 
condenser,  which  consists  of  a  wooden  box  having  a  shelving  bottom, 
where  the  solid  matter  arrested  collects,  and  an  opening  at  the  lowest 
point  by  which  the  contents  of  the  condenser  are  run  off  from  time 
to  time.  The  gases  are  forced  into  the  box  by  a  fan  along  a  pipe, 
which  opens  into  a  chamber  formed  by  a  partition  running  parallel 
with  the  side  of  the  box.  Below,  this  chamber  opens  into  a  series  of 
triangular  tubes  running  across  the  box.  These  tubes  are  perforated 
above,  and  through  these  fine  openings  the  gases  are  forced  into  the 
water  with  which  the  box  is  partially  filled.  Near  the  surface  of  the 
water  a  series  of  three  or  four  copper-wire  screens  or  screens  made 
of  wickerwork  are  fixed  and  held  in  position  by  support.  The  gases 
pass  out  finally  by  a  pipe  in  the  top  of  the  box  and  are  conducted  by 
flues  to  the  chimney.  By  this  arrangement  the  gases  are  forced 
through  a  layer  of  water  of  a  given  depth,  and  further  intimate  con¬ 
tact  between  the  water  and  the  particles  of  the  fume,  etc.,  is  insured 
by  the  wickerwork  or  copper- wire  screens.  The  fume,  etc.,  arrested 
by  the  water  collects  in  the  lower  part  of  the  box  and  is  drawn  off  into 
settling  tanks,  and,  after  the  greater  portion  of  the  water  has  been 
removed,  the  fume  is  dried  and  smelted.  With  three- wire  gauge 
screens  and  a  depth  of  8i  inches  of  water  it  is  stated  that  at  the  Shef¬ 
field  Smelting  Company’s  works  the  quantity  of  lead  and  silver  arrested 
amounts  to  from  95  to  98  per  cent  of  that  contained  in  the  smoke  as 
it  leaves  the  furnace. 

The  following  analyses,  taken  from  Dr.  Percy’s  work  on  The  Metal¬ 
lurgy  of  Lead  (p.  451),  will  serve  as  examples  of  the  composition  of  lead 
fume.  The  samples  analyzed  were  collected  from  the  flues  of  the  lead- 
smelting  works  at  Bagill’s,  and  represent  the  fume  from  reverberatory 
furnaces  and  slag  hearths. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  SAMPLES  OF  LEAD  FUME. 


Composition  of  lead  fume. 

Sample 

I. 

Sample 

II. 

Sample 

III. 

Protoxide  of  lead . 

Per  cent. 
46.  54 

Per  cent. 
62  26 

Per  cent. 
46. 88 

Sulphide  of  lead . 

4.87 

1.05 

Sesquioxide  of  iron  and  alumina . 

4. 16 

3.00 

10.00 

Oxide  of  zinc . 

1.60 

1.60 

4. 14 

Lime .  . 

6.07 

3.  77 

6.73 

Sulphuric  acid . 

26.51 

25.  78 

14. 15 

Insoluble  residue . 

10.12 

1.97 

14.40 

Carbonaceous  matter . 

3.37 

Total . . 

99. 87 

99. 43 

99.67 

RESULTS  OF  EMPLOYMENT  IN  LEAD  FACTORIES. 

In  the  investigation  of  the  white-lead  factories  the  sickly  appearance 
of  the  workmen  was  everywhere  noticeable,  the  result  of  the  absorp¬ 
tion  of  lead  in  all  possible  forms — gaseous,  powdered,  and  dissolved. 
In  like  manner  sufficient  protection  for  the  workmen  by  means  of 
efficient  ventilation,  conducting  away  of  the  poison,  and  personal  pro¬ 
tection  was  everywhere  lacking.  Rooms  are  too  small,  too  low,  and 
insufficiently  clean  and  moist.  If  protective  and  preventive  arrange¬ 
ments  are  present  they  are  inefficient.  Dust  and  lead  laden  gases  and 
fumes  not  only  enter  the  various  working  rooms,  but  also  escape  from 
the  windows  and  skylights,  so  that  even  from  the  street  the  roof  can 
be  seen  covered  with  a  fine  white-lead  dust.  Exhausters  are  placed  at 
the  entrance  to  prevent  the  dust  from  scattering  in  the  working  rooms, 
and  from  escaping  to  the  external  air.  They  are  far  from  fulfilling 
this  purpose,  especially  in  such  operations  as  dry  grinding,  packing, 
and  the  like.  It  must  be  admitted  that  from  our  present  knowledge  it 
is  very  difficult  to  perfect  arrangements  by  which  the  factory  rooms 
in  this  industry  can  be  satisfactorily  protected  from  lead  dust,  gases, 
and  fumes.  Still  it  is  possible  to  separate  them  from  the  other  rooms, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  the  above-mentioned  material  in  the 
latter. 

In  the  preparation  of  lead  colors,  especially  by  the  wet  method,  it 
frequently  happens  that  the  clothes  of  the  workmen  are  exposed 
to  the  lead-containing  liquid.  It  is  evident  that  there  is  great  danger 
in  the  continued  use  of  such  clothing. 

Respirators  have  been  procured  by  many  employers  for  the  use  of 
workmen  who  are  engaged  in  dust-developing  occupations.  The  work¬ 
men  refuse  to  wear  them.  If  the  employers  insist  upon  their  being 
worn,  it  is  done  unwillingly,  and  the  men  work  without  them  in  the 
poisonous  atmosphere  whenever  possible.  From  this  it  is  evident  that 
up  to  a  certain  point  protection  against  poisoning  can  be  obtained  by 
strict  regulations.  Beyond  this  point,  however,  one  is  powerless, 
unless  the  workman  of  his  own  free  will  concerns  himself  with  the 
utmost  cleanliness  and  the  use  of  protecti  ve  measures. 
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The  thoughtlessness  of  the  workman  is  very  great.  Men  eat  their 
lunches  with  unwashed  hands  in  the  factory  itself,  when  a  dining¬ 
room  is  provided  for  their  special  use.  Implements  covered  with 
white  lead  are  held  in  the  mouth,  because  they  are  too  indolent  to  lay 
them  down.  Hands  covered  with  white  lead  are  used  in  filling  pipes 
and  cutting  off  chewing  tobacco.  Here  is  one  place  for  reform.  The 
workman  must  be  educated  up  to  a  realization  of  the  danger  of  his 
occupation,  and  should  know  the  use  and  purpose  of  all  preventive 
measures  against  poisoning.  Besides,  very  strict  orders  as  to  conduct 
should  be  given,  and  implicit  obedience  should  be  demanded.  It  is 
evident  that  there  is  no  protective  method  which  can  permanently 
prevent  the  disastrous  influences  of  lead  in  long-continued  employment 
of  the  men  unless  they  have  a  clear  conception  of  the  whole  subject. 
Propositions  for  such  precautions,  regulations,  and  general  preventive 
measures  in  color  and  sugar  of  lead  factories  are  fully  given  below. 
They  correspond  with  the  prescribed  methods  that  are  used  in  the 
German  Empire,  and  have  stood  the  practical  test  of  experience.  It 
is  self-evident  that  from  time  to  time  they  have  to  be  extended  as 
advances  and  improvements  are  made  in  the  method  of  manufacture. 
Nevertheless,  these  prophylactic  measures  are  the  foundation  upon 
which  these  extensions  have  to  be  based.  Only  this  much  can  be 
here  indicated — that  it  is  necessary  to  have  all  plants  inspected  by  an 
expert,  from  a  technical  and  hygienic  standpoint.  A  uniform  system 
of  inspection  should  be  established  and  satisfactory  instruction  given 
in  this  system.  In  this  manner  all  arbitrary  judgment  in  the  investi¬ 
gation  of  dangerous  conditions  can  be  done  away  with. 

As  the  result  of  personal  observations,  investigations,  and  examina¬ 
tions  of  workmen  by  the  author,  it  was  discovered  that  a  certain 
amount  of  lead  gets  into  the  stomach,  from  which  it  is  transmitted 
to  the  fluids  of  the  body.  The  symptoms  are  usually  catarrh  of  the 
stomach,  sickness,  vomiting,  and  cramps.  The  diseases  of  lead  poison¬ 
ing  are  caused,  as  in  all  white-lead  factories,  through  the  inhalation  of 
lead-containing  dust  and  the  contamination  of  food  and  drink  with  lead. 

Lead  apparently  has  never  been  found  to  cause  acute  cases  of 
poisoning  among  the  workmen.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  slow  and 
stealthy  poison,  which  in  this  way  makes  doubly  sure  of  its  victims 
and  scarcely  ever  permits  them  to  escape.  The  forms  in  which  lead 
is  dangerous  are  essentially  the  same.  The  metallic  fumes  are  con¬ 
densed,  enter  the  mouth,  and  are  swallowed  with  the  saliva.  In  other 
instances  the  lead  dust  is  introduced  into  the  stomachs  of  the  workmen 
when  they  partake  of  their  meals  with  unwashed  hands.  Lead  dust 
is  also  inhaled  and  from  the  lungs  absorbed  by  the  body.  The  effects 
of  the  dust  taken  into  the  system  in  the  latter  manner  are  less  marked. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  workmen  in  white-lead  factories  care  but  lit¬ 
tle  for  the  danger  lurking  in  the  material  to  which  they  are  exposed. 
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and  carefully  endeavor  to  conceal  the  diseases  which  have  been  caused 
by  white-lead  poisoning.  A  foreman,  for  example,  told  the  writer 
that  he  had  followed  his  occupation  in  a  white-lead  factory  for  more 
than  a  decade,  and  positively  insisted  that  he  had  never  been  ill,  and 
even  now  did  not  feel  any  evil  effects.  Even  at  a  distance  it  could  be 
seen  that  the  lead  had  completely  undermined  his  health.  His  pale 
complexion  and  whole  appearance  indicated  that  his  body  and  consti¬ 
tution  had  suffered  extensively  from  the  stealthy  and  treacherous 
influence  of  the  poison,  and  that  it  had  been  present  in  his  organism 
for  a  long  time.  It  will  not  be  long  until  this  man  will  succumb  to  the 
poison  unless  he  gives  up  his  occupation.  In  this  investigation  it 
was  ascertained  that  those  who  have  once  recovered  from  the  disease 
are  very  susceptible  to  it  on  a  subsequent  exposure. 

Concerning  these  two  ways  by  which  lead  is  so  rapidly  absorbed  by 
the  body  no  differences  of  opinion  exist  or  are  possible.  While  the 
possibility  of  the  direct  cutaneous  absorption  of  lead  is  denied  by 
some  and  affirmed  by  others,  the  results  of  the  author’s  investigations 
leave  little  doubt  that  lead  poisoning  may  be  induced  in  this  manner. 
The  almost  indescribable  carelessness  of  the  white-lead  workers  must 
be  taken  into  consideration. 

The  investigations  of  the  diseases  from  which  lead  workers  suffer 
indicate  a  disturbance  of  the  whole  organism,  even  long  before  a  really 
severe  illness  occurs  and  compels  them  to  lay  down  their  work.  These 
symptoms  display  themselves  sooner  or  later,  depending  largely  upon 
individual  susceptibility.  One  workman  had  been  employed  scarcely 
three  weeks  in  the  drying  chamber  of  a  white-lead  factory.  His 
duties  were  to  cut  furrows  through  the  warm  and  wet  white  lead  in 
order  to  accelerate  the  drying  process.  Even  after  this  short  period, 
judging  from  his  appearance  and  answers,  he  was  evidently  suffering 
from  the  first  symptoms  of  lead  colic.  Another  workman  would  resist 
the  poisonous  influence  much  longer.  From  these  facts  it  is  evident 
that  the  individuality  of  a  person  plays  a  large  part  in  the  absorption 
of  the  poison.  From  those  workmen,  whose  outward  appearance 
indicates  a  more  or  less  advanced  case  of  poisoning,  it  is  ascertained 
that  there  is  always  a  consequent  loss  of  weight.  In  white-lead  fac¬ 
tories  the  workmen  ought  to  be  weighed  at  definite  intervals  and 
conclusions  drawn  from  the  result.  This  is  a  simple  method  of  inves¬ 
tigation  and  is  not  expensive.  The  growing  decrease  in  weight  indi¬ 
cates  to  both  employer  and  employee  that  care  must  be  exercised  and 
the  dangerous  occupation  suspended  for  a  time. 

In  one  case  of  lead  poisoning  observed  in  this  investigation  the 
symptoms  were  chiefly  a  peculiar  coloring  of  the  entire  skin  of  the 
body.  The  gums  were  slate  colored  and  formed  a  bluish  girdle  about 
the  brown  and  almost  black  teeth.  This  bluish  color  was  scattered  in 
spots  over  the  whole  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth;  the  mouth  was 
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parched;  the  appetite  had  diminished,  and  thirst  had  increased  for  a 
long  time.  While  eating  there  was  a  sweetish  taste,  a  shriveling  sen¬ 
sation  in  the  mouth,  and  the  breath  had  a  peculiarly  disagreeable  odor. 
The  conjunctiva  of  the  eye  was  of  a  dirty  dark  color.  The  face  was 
thin  and  sunken.  The  stool  had  been  retarded  for  a  long  time  and  was 
dry  and  hard;  the  urine  had  steadily  decreased.  Despite  these  symp¬ 
toms  of  lead  poisoning,  the  man  continued  at  his  work,  and  could  not 
be  induced  to  give  it  up.  He  should  have  been  compelled  to  do  so. 

In  every  kind  of  work  concerned  with  the  manufacture  of  lead  it 
has  been  found  that,  in  addition  to  the  above  symptoms,  abdominal 
pains  occur.  At  their  incipiency  they  are  mild  and  wandering.  Some¬ 
times,  however,  they  are  violent  and  localized.  Sometimes  they  occur 
spasmodically  and  at  various  periods,  especially  at  night,  when  they 
become  so  violent  as  to  necessitate  a  convulsive  contraction  of  the 
abdomen.  Intestinal  gases  give  the  latter  a  bloated  appearance. 

If  we  take  into  consideration  that  from  such  symptoms  it  is  only  a 
short  distance  to  fatal  and  dangerous  lead  poisoning,  it  is  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to-  decide  who  is  more  culpable,  the  workman  who  with  such 
an  evident  case  of  poisoning  continues  his  work  until  he  finally  has  to 
give  it  up,  or  the  employer  who  permits  him  to  work  in  such  a  condi¬ 
tion.  If  in  such  cases  of  lead  poisoning  the  usual  fainting  spells, 
impeded  respiration,  and  decreased  pulsation  appear,  it  becomes  more 
and  more  difficult  to  effect  a  cure.  Such  a  case  may  easily  develop 
into  the  so-called  lead  palsy.  Lead  palsy  proper  usually  attacks  the 
extensor  muscles  of  the  arm,  less  frequently  those  of  the  legs,  and 
is  allied  to  contractions  of  the  limbs  or  separate  fingers.  The  patient 
is  unable  to  extend  the  limb  spontaneously,  but  it  can  sometimes  be 
used  with  comparative  ease.  This  paralysis  appears  either  slowly  or 
after  an  attack  of  the  much-dreaded  lead  colic.  It  finally  induces  a 
complete  degeneration  of  the  paralyzed  muscle.  In  the  more  severe 
cases  epileptic  convulsions  (the  so-called  lead  epilepsy),  mental  aberra¬ 
tion,  conditions  of  deafness,  and  various  disorders  of  the  mind  occur. 

These  mental  alienations  are  usually  indicated  by  long-continued 
dizziness,  headaches,  melancholia,  and  weakness  of  mind.  After  a 
long  subjection  to  lead  poisoning,  the  so-called  lead  anaemia  occurs. 
This  causes  death  through  increasing  emaciation  of  the  body  and 
through  dropsy.  Lead  poisoning  thus  runs  its  course  in  the  body  of 
a  workman  unless  he  takes  early  preventive  measures  against  the 
influence  of  the  poison.  To  this  end  he  must  give  up  his  occupation, 
or  at  least  take  the  greatest  care  and  maintain  the  most  exacting  clean¬ 
liness,  besides  obeying  all  measures  adopted  for  his  protection. 

If  the  workman  is  suffering  from  chronic  lead  poisoning  (we  are  not 
concerned  with  acute  cases),  he  should  employ  mucilaginous,  fatty,  and 
nourishing  foods  and  drinks  (milk,  for  example).  Frequent  baths  and 
clean  clothes  as  well  as  the  greatest  cleanliness  should  be  carefully 
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looked  to.  Warm  clothing  should  be  worn.  He  should  keep  to  his 
bed  as  conditions  require,  and  live  in  a  warm  and  dry  house.  Of 
external  measures,  especially  in  lead  colic,  oily  and  irritating  clysters, 
warm  cloths  on  the  abdomen,  and  warm  baths  are  very  serviceable. 
In  all  cases  of  lead  poisoning,  and  especially  in  chronic  cases,  the  so- 
called  sulphur  baths  are  very  valuable.  In  lead  paralysis  the  electric 
current  is  recognized  as  efficient. 

The  above  is  to  be  considered  only  as  a  general  statement,  and  not 
as  a  course  of  treatment  of  lead  poisoning  to  be  undertaken  without 
the  aid  of  a  physician.  The  latter  should  be  consulted  under  all  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  the  necessary  course  of  treatment  with  regard  to 
internal  remedies  followed. 

Among  those  workmen  who  have  come  under  the  observation  of 
the  writer  lead  is  absorbed  in  two  forms,  either  as  fumes  or  as  dust. 
Experience  has  shown  that  the  most  severe  cases  of  lead  poisoning  are 
almost  without  exception  caused  by  the  absorption  of  the  metal  in  a 
powdered  condition. 

From  our  knowledge  of  the  method  of  lead  absorption  into  the 
organism  of  the  workman  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  condition  of 
the  absorbable  poison  is  irrelevant.  The  indicated  differences  in  its 
effect  seem  to  be  entirely  due  to  the  absorption  of  different  quantities 
of  lead.  The  most  frequent  and  severe  cases  of  lead  poisoning  are 
contracted  in  white-lead  factories,  where  large  quantities  of  the  poi¬ 
son  are  always  able  to  exert  their  evil  influence.  From  the  latest 
researches  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  poison  which  is  directly  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  stomach  is  absorbed  more  rapidly  and  in  larger  quan¬ 
tities  than  that  which  enters  by  the  way  of  respiration.  This  is 
chiefly  in  the  form  of  dust.  This  fact  readily  gives  an  explanation 
for  the  difference  in  the  effects  of  lead  dust  and  the  fumes.  Much 
more  difficult  is  the  question  of  the  setiolog}7  and  pathology  of  lead 
poisoning.  HCtiology  is  concerned  with  the  causes  of  disease.  Path¬ 
ology  theoretically  treats  of  the  knowledge  of  diseases  and  the  exact 
manner  in  which  they  and  their  symptoms  are  brought  about.  All 
earty  and  late  observations  in  this  respect  agree,  (1)  that  the  occurrence 
of  lead  poisoning,  lead  colic  especially,  is  periodical  and  in  certain 
places  takes  a  true  epidemic  form;  (2)  that  individual  circumstances, 
as  far  as  susceptibility  is  concerned,  play  a  large  part  in  lead  poisoning, 
while  in  other  respects,  such  as  constitution,  age,  and  temperament, 
the  individuality  is  of  no  importance  whatever. 

In  details  the  various  observers  diverge.  The  reason  for  this  is 
probably  that  their  conclusions  are  drawn  from  an  insufficient  num¬ 
ber  of  cases.  There  is  no  doubt  that  investigators  in  this  line  will 
find  causes  and  corresponding  effects  and  reduce  everything  to  order 
and  regularity  as  soon  as  they  draw  their  conclusions  from  a  sufficient 
body  of  statistics.  What  appears  to  be  mere  chance  or  extraordinary 
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circumstance  is  only  the  extreme  of  the  ordinary  and  familiar.  These 

%/ 

phenomena  occur  according  to  definite  laws,  and  even  in  the  most 
abnormal  cases  there  is  a  repetition  of  the  same  symptoms. 

These  so-called  extraordinary  cases  must  not  be  considered  as  alone 
and  isolated,  but  should  be  studied  in  their  relations  to  the  ordinary 
and  familiar  cases.  To  ascertain  this  important  relation  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  study  the  greatest  possible  number  of  cases  that  can  be  obtained. 
The  result  will  avoid  wrong  impressions  which  might  be  derived  from 
a  small  number  of  cases. 

Autumn  and  spring  are  the  seasons  in  which  lead  colic  periodically 
occurs.  The  heavier  atmospheric  conditions,  especially  on  the  coast, 
during  these  seasons  prevent  the  escape  of  the  lead  fumes.  Stagnation 
of  the  atmosphere  containing  lead  fumes  in  the  usually  ill- ventilated 
working  rooms  admits  of  their  absorption  by  the  body.  In  addition  to 
the  above,  the  humidity  of  spring  and  autumn  causes  attacks  in  persons 
susceptible  to  such  influences  and  to  diseases  of  a  catarrhal  nature. 
This  condition  of  the  atmosphere  also  readily  causes  new  attacks  of  lead 
poisoning  in  those  individuals  who  are  predisposed  to  it.  It  has  been 
found  that  these  cases  occur  when  only  very  small  quantities  of  poison 
have  been  absorbed  and  even  when  no  new  exposure  to  lead  has  taken 
place. 

The  periodical  occurrence  of  lead  colic  in  spring  and  autumn  and 
the  causes  of  this  phenomenon  are  the  hints  on  which  more  extended 
investigation  must  be  based  in  order  that  technical  protective  measures 
may  be  secured  which  will  be  perfectly  satisfactory. 

Another  important  question  which  has  already  been  touched  upon 
is  the  dependence  of  the  effects  of  lead  poison  on  the  individuality  of 
the  workman  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  poison.  The  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  author  in  factories  proves  that  everybody  is  not  equalty 
susceptible  to  the  influence  of  lead  poisoning.  It  is  true  that  every 
person  exposed  to  lead,  even  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances, 
is  likely  to  suffer  from  lead  poisoning.  Notwithstanding,  it  is  a  fact 
that  in  a  table  of  mortality  and  sickness  submitted  by  a  foreman,  there 
was  a  large  number  of  workmen  who  had  been  exposed  daily  to  the 
noxious  inhalation  of  lead  fumes  for  a  period  of  from  ten  to  twenty- 
five  years  who  had  never  complained  of  the  more  severe  symptoms  of 
poisoning.  From  the  foregoing  it  seems  possible  that  immunity 
against  the  poison  occurs  in  certain  families,  while  on  the  other  hand 
others  are  particularly  susceptible  to  it. 

Through  questioning  workmen  it  was  ascertained  that  up  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  limit  it  is  possible  to  become  habituated  to  lead  poisoning,  and 
that  age  is  without  influence.  Persons  who  begin  working  with  lead 
at  an  advanced  age  are  more  susceptible  to  lead  intoxication  than 
younger  people.  Three  young  persons,  ranging  from  20  to  27  years 
of  age,  who  had  been  employed  in  a  white-lead  factory  for  a  number 
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of  years  evinced  not  the  slightest  trace  of  lead  poisoning  in  their 
appearance,  and  according  to  their  statement  had  never  been  ill.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  give  a  list  of  the  symptoms  of  lead  colic,  as  they 
are  observed  in  detail.  It  is  customary  to  divide  lead  colic  into  three 
degrees — the  first  or  the  severe  form,  which  formerly  often  resulted  in 
death,  the  medium,  and  the  light  form.  The  hitherto  sharp  distinction 
between  these  several  forms  is  not  sanctioned  by  bedside  observation 
and  practice.  Transitions  from  the  light  to  the  severe  cases,  and  vice 
versa,  frequently  occur. 

The  severity  of  the  disease  is  not  in  the  violence  of  the  pains,  for 
the}^  are  as  a  rule  easily  combatted  by  present  methods  of  treatment, 
but  in  the  manifold  complications  which  occur  even  in  the  lightest 
attack  of  lead  colic.  They  lead  to  a  disease  which  in  its  incipiency 
appears  very  innocent,  but  often  ends  fatally.  Workmen  who  have 
had  lead  colic  have  stated  that  in  the  beginning  it  was  always 
in  conjunction  with  dyspeptic  troubles  and  slight  cardialgia.  Fre¬ 
quent  cases  in  which  there  was  cardialgia  without  dyspepsia  were  also 
described  to  the  author.  These  resulted  either  in  the  recoverv  of  the 

c/ 

patient  in  one  or  two  days  or  developed  into  enteralgia,  with  all  the 
symptoms  of  lead  colic.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  prove  the  rar¬ 
ity  of  cardialgia  without  any  auxiliary  symptom.  A  large  number  of 
workmen  who  claimed  to  have  had  lead  colic  described  the  symptoms 
in  such  a  manner  that  it  was  impossible  to  diagnose  them  except  as 
gastralgia.  In  many  cases  one  or  more  attacks  occurred,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  ran  their  course  in  the  usual  and  familiar  manner.  Another 
peculiar  phenomenon  was  discovered,  which  probably  has  also  been 
carefully  observed  b}^  others,  namely,  that  the  symptoms  of  poisoning 
occur  in  a  cycle  in  those  individuals  with  whom  it  has  not  become 
chronic.  After  the  disease  has  run  its  course  it  may  disappear  for 
months  and  even  years.  Such  a  patient  is  taken  ill  several  times  in 
succession  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  of  time,  sometimes  violently, 

.  After  recovery  from  these  attacks  he  some¬ 
times  lives  for  years  in  the  best  of  health. 

Finalty,  attention  should  be  directed  to  another  symptom,  which  has 
not  been  mentioned  elsewhere,  and  yet  from  the  assertion  of  the  work¬ 
men  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  and  obstinate.  It  is  the  pain  during 
the  first  days  of  an  attack  of  lead  colic  around  the  region  of  the  lower 
lumbar  vertebrae.  Most  sufferers  complain  of  this,  and  it  lingers 
after  all  other  pains  have  disappeared.  It  is  said  that  sometimes  it  is 
very  severe,  and  completely  obscures  all  other  symptoms.  Usually, 
however,  it  is  not  observed  by  the  sufferers  until  the  abdominal  pains 
have  disappeared.  They  suffer  from  it  all  the  more  because  their 
power  of  resistance  has  been  reduced. 

The  complications  which  have  been  mentioned  as  occurring  either 
immediately  after  the  attack  or  later,  during  the  course  of  lead  colic, 
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may  entirely  obscure  the  symptoms.  There  are  three  which  are 
worthy  of  especial  note — vomiting,  icterus,  and  urinal  troubles. 

Vomiting  may  be  purely  symptomatic,  depending  on  aggravated 
dyspepsia,  and  is  of  minor  importance,  although  of  the  greatest  annoy¬ 
ance  to  the  patient.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  caused  by  reflex 
action,  especially  from  the  urinary  organs,  and  then  is  an  exceedingly 
obstinate,  and  therefore  severe,  symptom.  In  the  latter  case  it  may 
combine  with  an  equally  obstinate  hiccough,  which  greatly  exhausts 
the  strength  of  the  patient.  Icterus  in  light  form  is  a  well  known 
and  frequent  symptom  in  the  beginning  of  lead  colic,  and  results  in 
dyspepsia,  combined  with  duodenal  catarrh.  The  most  serious  com¬ 
plications  in  lead  colic  are  the  diseases  of  the  urinary  organs.  Finally, 
complete  paralysis  of  the  bladder,  which  may  cause  death,  has  been 
observed. 

PREVENTIVE  MEASURES  AGAINST  INDUSTRIAL  LEAD 

POISONING. 

Lead  in  its  various  forms  is  used  in  many  branches  of  industry.  The 
hazards  to  which  workmen  are  exposed  are  equally  numerous,  and 
many  thousands  are  in  danger  of  lead  poisoning.  Consequently  pre¬ 
ventive  measures  against  this  danger  of  poisoning  are  especially 
needed.  These  can  be  efficacious  only  if  principles  are  observed 
which  can  be  carried  out  not  only  from  a  sanitary  but  also  from 
a  technical  and  economic  standpoint.  In  other  words,  they  must  do 
justice  both  to  the  workman  and  to  the  business;  to  the  former,  in 
that  health  and  life  are  protected,  to  the  latter  in  that  the  business 
is  not  made  impossible.  Thus  it  is  possible  to  diminish  the  large 
number  of  fatal  cases  of  poisoning,  and  eventually  to  prevent  them 
entirely.  So  far  it  has  been  impossible  to  find  an  individual  immunity 
from  lead  poisoning.  However,  it  is  certain  that  the  individuality 
of  a  person  plays  a  very  important  part  in  the  absorption  of  the  poison. 

If  the  factories  are  thoroughly  investigated,  and  attention  especially 
directed  to  the  technical  methods  of  manufacture,  certain  conscientious 
and  humane  manufacturers  are  found  who  of  their  own  accord  endeavor 
to  do  away  with  the  dangerous  influences  of  the  poison.  Further,  it 
must  also  be  noted  that  the  technical  sciences  have  busied  themselves 
with  this  important  subject  without,  however,  bringing  about  any 
material  improvement  in  the  dangerous  industries.  There  are  several 
reasons  for  this:  First,  a  lack  of  hygienic  and  technical  experience,  as 
well  as  ignorance  of  really  satisfactory  remedies;  and,  secondly,  the 
regrettable  fact  that  the  introduction  of  preventive  rules  never  had 
sufficient  administrative  authority. 

The  chief  problem,  therefore,  must  be  to  oppose  this  evil  of  indus¬ 
trial  life  with  measures  which  have  practical  value. 
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The  following  is  an  outline  of  protective  measures  which  should  be 
employed  in  factories,  and  is  based  upon  the  dangers  to  the  workers  and 
upon  the  technical  processes  of  manufacture. 

PROTECTIVE  MEASURES  TO  BE  APPLIED  IN  LEAD  COLOR 
AND  SUGAR  OF  LEAD  FACTORIES. 

1.  All  the  working  rooms  of  factories  of  this  kind  in  which  lead 
colors  or  sugar  of  lead  is  manufactured  must  be  roomy  and  high, 
well  ventilated,  and  kept  moist  and  clean.  The  entrance  of  lead  dust, 
gases,  and  fumes  must  be  prevented  by  means  of  suitable  arrange¬ 
ments. 

2.  Dust-generating  apparatus  must  be  covered  at  all  joints  with 
thick  layers  of  felt,  wool,  or  equally  effective  material,  so  that  the 
entrance  of  dust  into  the  working  room  is  prevented. 

Apparatus  of  this  kind  must  be  so  constructed  that  a  tension  of 
the  air  can  not  occur  in  it  and  must  not  be  opened  until  the  gen¬ 
erated  dust  has  settled  and  has  fully  cooled. 

3.  In  dry  grinding,  packing,  shipping,  the  emptying  of  lead  scum 
(impure  litharge)  and  red  lead  ovens,  the  boiling  of  red  lead,  and  in 
other  operations  in  which  dust  is  produced  which  might  enter  the 
workroom,  catchers  and  conduits  must  be  established  at  the  entrance 
to  prevent  the  spreading  of  dust  into  the  working  room. 

4.  Those  working  rooms  which  the  above-mentioned  arrangements 
can  not  entirely  protect  against  the  entrance  of  lead  dust  or  gases  and 
fumes  must  be  closed  against  the  other  rooms,  in  order  not  to  taint 
the  air  in  the  other  rooms. 

The  inner  surfaces  of  the  oxidizing  and  drying  rooms  must  be  con¬ 
structed  as  smooth  and  as  tight  as  possible.  The  oxidizing  chambers 
must  be  kept  moist  during  the  process  of  storing  and  emptying  their 
contents.  After  the  end  of  the  oxidation  process,  before  the  cham¬ 
bers  are  entered  for  the  purpose  of  emptying  them,  they  must  be 
thoroughly  moistened  and  kept  thus  during  the  process  of  emptying. 

6.  In  the  transformation  and  the  preparation  of  lead  colors,  espe¬ 
cially  in  washing  and  wet  grinding,  manual  labor  must  be  replaced  by 
mechanical  arrangements  as  far  as  it  is  possible,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
soiling  of  the  hands  and  clothes  of  the  workmen. 

The  pressing  of  the  lead  mass  must  be  undertaken  only  after  the 
soluble  lead  salts  in  it  have  been  removed. 

7.  The  employment  and  occupation  of  young  persons  must  not  be 
permitted  in  those  plants  in  which  lead  colors  are  produced.  Women 
must  be  admitted  only  to  those  rooms  and  occupations  in  which  con¬ 
tact  with  the  lead  products  is  unnecessary. 

8.  To  those  rooms  in  which  lead  color  and  sugar  of  lead  are  produced 
and  packed  the  employers  must  admit  only  such  persons  as  have  a 
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medical  certificate  stating  that  they  are  neither  weak  nor  suffering 
from  pulmonary,  kidney,  or  stomach  troubles;  these  certificates  must 
be  filed  and  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  factory  inspector. 

9.  Those  workmen  employed  in  connection  with  and  who  come  in 
direct  contact  with  lead  products  must  not  remain  at  work  more  than 
twelve  hours  out  of  every  twenty-four. 

10.  The  employers  must  furnish  all  those  workmen  who  come  in 
direct  contact  with  lead  materials  and  products  with  a  fully  protective 
suit  of  working  clothes,  including  a  cap. 

11.  In  those  occupations  in  which  dust  is  generated  without  being 
immediately  removed  by  mechanical  means  the  mouth  and  nose  of  the 
workman  must  be  covered  with  a  respirator  or  wet  sponge. 

12.  Those  occupations  in  which  direct  contact  with  dissolved  lead 
salts  occurs  must  be  carried  on  only  by  men  who  have  been  supplied 
with  impermeable  gloves  or  whose  hands  have  been  greased  with  fat. 

13.  The  employer  must  supply  the  workmen  with  individual  outfits 
of  clothes,  respirators,  sponges,  and  gloves  as  above.  There  must 
be  a  sufficient  number  of  them  and  their  efficiency  must  be  beyond 
question.  He  must  take  care  that  each  separate  article  of  clothing 
is  used  only  by  that  workman  to  whom  it  has  been  assigned.  At 
stated  intervals  the  working  clothes,  respirators,  sponges,  and  gloves 
must  be  cleaned;  the  former  at  least  once  a  week.  While  in  use  the 
separate  objects  must  be  stored  in  their  individual  lockers. 

14.  A  bath  and  dressing  room,  and  separated  from  it  a  dining  room, 
must  be  established,  in  some  part  of  the  plant  where  there  is  no  dust. 

Both  rooms  must  be  kept  clean  and  free  from  dust.  During  the 
cold  seasons  they  must  be  heated.  The  bath  and  dressing  room  must 
be  supplied  with  soap  and  towels  and  with  vessels  for  the  purpose  of 
rinsing  the  mouth.  A  sufficient  number  of  lockers  must  be  provided 
for  the  storage  of  those  articles  of  clothing  which  are  put  off  before 
the  beginning  of  work.  In  the  dining  room  or  at  some  other  suitable 
location  arrangements  must  be  made  for  heating  the  food. 

The  employers  must  give  their  employees  the  opportunity  of  taking 
a  warm  bath  at  least  once  a  week. 

15.  The  employer  must  see  that  the  health  of  the  employees  is 
watched  over  by  a  physician  who  has  been  reported  in  writing  to  the 
inspecting  officer.  There  must  be  a  monthly  examination  of  the 
workmen.  Every  case  of  disease  ascertained  must  be  reported  to  the 
employer  and  chief  inspector.  Those  workmen  in  whom  the  symptoms 
of  a  lead  disease  have  been  discovered  must  be  discharged  and  not 
reemployed  at  occupations  requiring  direct  contact  with  lead  material 
until  they  have  fully  recovered. 

16.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  employer  to  keep  a  record  of  all  cases  of 
illness  or  to  have  one  kept  by  one  of  his  officials,  who  is  personally 
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responsible  for  the  completeness  and  correctness  of  the  records  of  the 
examining  physician.  This  record  must  contain — 

{a)  The  name  of  the  one  who  keeps  the  record. 

(h)  The  name  of  the  physician  whose  duty  it  is  to  watch  over  the 
health  of  the  workmen. 

(c)  The  name  of  the  sick  workman  and  his  previous  occupation. 

id)  The  kind  of  disease. 

(e)  The  date  of  its  beginning. 

( f )  The  date  of  recovery,  or,  if  the  workman  does  not  return  to 
his  occupation,  the  date  of  his  discharge.  This  record  is  to  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  inspecting  officer  upon  demand. 

17.  The  employer  must  issue  regulations,  which,  besides  hints  as  to 
the  use  and  employment  ot*  the  articles  mentioned  in  paragraphs  10, 
11,  12,  must  contain  the  following  provisions: 

(a)  The  workman  must  not  be  permitted  to  bring  whisky,  beer,  or 
other  spirituous  liquors  into  the  factory. 

(b)  The  workman  must  be  prohibited  from  taking  articles  of  food 
into  the  working  room,  and  must  leave  them  in  the  dining  room.  The 
taking  of  meals,  in  so  far  as  it  does  not  occur  outside  of  the  factory, 
must  be  permitted  only  in  the  dining  room. 

(c)  The  working  clothes,  respirators,  sponges  for  the  mouth,  and 
gloves  must  be  used  only  in  those  rooms  and  in  those  occupations  for 
which  they  have  been  prescribed  by  the  employer. 

(d)  The  workmen  must  not  enter  the  dining  room,  take  meals,  or 
leave  the  factory  unless  they  have  previously  taken  off  their  working- 
clothes,  cleansed  their  hair  of  dust,  carefully  washed  hands  and  faces, 
cleansed  their  noses,  and  rinsed  their  mouths. 

Furthermore,  provision  must  be  made  that  disobedience  on  the  part 
of  the  workmen  in  respect  to  any  of  these  regulations  can  be  pun¬ 
ished — by  deduction  from  their  wages,  for  instance. 

The  manufacturer  is  responsible  for  the  enforcement  of  these  regu¬ 
lations,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  discharge  men  who  repeatedly  transgress 
them. 

18.  Plants  for  the  production  of  lead  products  can  be  built  only 
after  their  proposed  construction  has  been  reported  to  the  inspecting 
officer  and  the  department  of  building  inspection  has  given  its  con¬ 
sent.  The  officers  of  inspection  must,  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
receipt  of  the  plans,  make  a  personal  examination  and  decide  whether 
they  conform  to  the  required  regulations. 

19.  In  cases  of  disobedience  to  the  prescribed  regulations  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  inspection  must  have  power  to  demand  a  suspension  of  the 
industry  until  arrangements  have  been  made  which  satisfy  the  pre¬ 
scribed  conditions. 
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HARMLESS  SUBSTITUTES  FOR  LEAD. 

But  even  if  all  manufacturing  could  be  carried  on  under  such  condi¬ 
tions  as  have  been  specified,  many  dangers  are  inevitable.  The  use  of 
poisonous  material  in  the  arts,  Hades,  industries,  and  household  should 
be  limited  as  far  as  possible,  if  not  entirely  suppressed.  This  limita¬ 
tion  and  suppression  is  possible  because  the  poisonous  lead  preparations, 
white  lead,  for  instance,  can  be  replaced,  to  some  extent  at  least,  by 
harmless  substances.  How  this  can  be  done  in  the  industry  of  paint¬ 
ing  is  evident  from  the  following  methods,  in  which  it  is  shown  that  a 
white  paint  can  be  produced  without  the  aid  of  white  lead,  from  the 
use  of  which  so  many  painters  suffer  lead  poisoning.  All  these  sub¬ 
stitutes  for  lead  have  been  used  to  some  extent,  and  more  or  less  suc¬ 
cessfully,  in  European  countries,  notably  France  and  Germany. 

1.  In  the  first  method  the  following  is  the  course  of  procedure: 
First,  the  wall  or  woodwork  is  given  a  coating  of  zinc  oxide  diluted 
with  glue  water.  If  this  has  dried  within  two  hours,  a  coating  of  zinc 
chloride  diluted  with  glue  water  follows.  The  zinc  oxide  unites  chem¬ 
ically  with  the  zinc  chloride  and  forms  a  hard,  glossy,  and  exceedingly 
smooth  surface.  By  mixing  the  colors  with  glue  water  any  desired 
consistency  can  be  obtained.  This  zinc  coating  previous  to  the  oil 
coating  offers  the  advantages  of  extraordinary  durability,  very  rapid 
drying,  and  a  more  than  50  per  cent  cheaper  method  of  production. 
Of  the  disagreeable  odor  of  fresh  oil  coatings  there  is  not  the  slightest 
trace  in  this  zinc  coating. 

Zinc  chloride  is  obtained  by  dissolving  metallic  zinc  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  or  most  advantageously  as  a  by-product  in  soda  and  sulphuric  acid 
manufactories.  The  superfluous  and  often  almost  valueless  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid  while  still  warm  is  permitted  to  react  on  ground  zinc  blende 
(sulphide  of  zinc,  false  galena,  black  jack,  or  black  blende),  and  the 
escaping  sulphide  of  hydrogen  is  immediately  burned  and  turned  into 
sulphurous  acid  and  water  and  again  used  in  the  production  of  sul¬ 
phuric  acid.  The  resulting  solution  is  heated  until  it  has  the  consist¬ 
ency  of  sirup.  In  the  employment  of  this  paint  no  white  lead  is  used. 
Its  value  and  practicability  are  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  French 
Government  paid  the  inventor  a  reward  of  20,000  francs  ($3,860)  in 
order  that  the  invention  might  be  employed  in  benefiting  the  masses. 

2.  A  second  method  to  supply  the  place  of  white  lead  is  as  follows: 
To  150  parts  water  add  50  parts  of  glue  and  2  of  caustic  soda  and  boil 
for  some  time.  The  resulting  flocculent  precipitations  can  be  used. 
After  cooling,  50  parts  of  ordinary  silicious  solution  are  added  to  the 
above.  Stir  this  mixture  and  add  sufficient  zinc  oxide  to  make  a  thin 
and  easily  spread  solution.  To  give  this  mixture  an  equal  consistency, 
pass  it  through  a  color  mill  or  rub  it  on  a  grinding  stone.  With  the 
mixture  obtained  as  above  indicated  (which  must  always  be  prepared 
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fresh),  woodwork,  metal,  or  masonry  is  coated  once  or  twice,  and  after 
the  coating  is  perfectly  dry  it  is  covered  with  a  10  per  cent  solution 
of  zinc  chloride.  It  is  only  through  this  last  coating  that  the  paint 
obtains  a  beautiful  smoothness  and  great  power  of  resistance.  By  the 
addition  of  earth  colors,  manganese,  umber,  etc.,  to  the  zinc  oxide 
any  desired  shade  of  color  may  be  obtained. 

This  second  substitute  for  white  lead  is  more  worthy  of  recommenda¬ 
tion  than  the  first,  as  it  furnishes  more  satisfactory  results. 

3.  The  third  method  is  also  a  wet  preparation  of  colors.  It  can  be 
prepared  rapidly,  cheaply,  easily,  and  without  the  aid  of  machinery. 
A  harmless  oil  color  made  of  zinc  white  as  well  as  lead  colors  (white 
lead  and  red  lead),  and  a  likewise  harmless  black,  can  be  prepared  by 
this  method.  It  is  done  as  follows.  This  direction  is  especially  valu¬ 
able  for  painters  who  prepare  their  own  color.  First,  a  thin  and 
homogeneous  paste  is  prepared  by  mixing  a  quantity  of  one  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  finely  powdered  substances  with  water: 

To  1,000  grams  white  zinc  oxide,  300-350-400  grams  water. 

To  1,000  grams  gray  zinc  oxide,  150-180  grams  water. 

To  1,000  grams  white  lead,  150-180  grams  water. 

To  1,000  grams  red  oxide  of  lead,  50-60  grams  water. 

To  1,000  grams  lampblack,  about  1,000  grams  water. 

The  first  two  produce  harmless  metallic  colors  (white  and  gray);  the 
last  a  harmless  hash  color;  the  other  two  are  lead  colors,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  are  prepared  by  the  wet  method,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
workman  does  not  come  in  personal  contact  with  any  of  the  material. 

To  the  above  water  mixture,  linseed  oil  is  added  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  produce  a  consistent  color,  rather  too  little  than  too  much.  Stir 
several  minutes  with  a  spatula,  which  causes  the  oil  to  unite  with  the 
metallic  oxides.  Pour  off  the  perfectly  clear  water  which  collects  on 
the  surface  and  knead  the(  sediment  as  butter  is  kneaded,  in  order  to 
expel  all  the  water.  Finally  a  greasy  mass  is  left,  which  to  be  used  is 
diluted  with  oil  to  such  a  consistency  that  it  can  readily  be  spread  with 
the  brush. 

Zinc  white,  gray  zinc  oxide,  oxide  of  lead,  red  oxides  of  lead,  lemon 
yellow,  and  lampblack  are  the  only  colors  which  so  far  have  given 
satisfactory  results.  The  color  is,  as  the  separation  of  the  water 
proves,  a  real  chemical  combination  and  has  all  the  appearance  of  one. 

Should  other  mineral  substances,  viz,  ocher,  earth  colors,  copper 
combinations,  etc.,  be  treated  in  the  indicated  manner,  no  water  would 
separate,  and,  despite  stirring  and  kneading,  no  matter  how  long,  only 
a  mixture  of  the  three  original  substances  (color  material,  water,  oil) 
would  remain.  A  chemical  combination  is  formed  only  by  the  use  of 
white  and  gray  zinc  oxide,  white  lead,  red  oxide  of  lead,  chrome  yel¬ 
low,  and  lampblack.  This  accounts  for  the  preference  given  these 
colors,  as  practice  has  proved  their  value  as  a  protective  covering  for 
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wood  and  metal.  The  method  of  preparation  for  such  oil  colors  for 
painting,  either  on  a  large  or  small  scale,  is  as  follows: 

Red  oxide  of  lead,  zinc  white,  gray  zinc  oxide,  white  lead,  or 
chrome  yellow,  in  the  powdered  commercial  state,  are  worked  into  a 
paste  by  the  addition  of  water.  This  paste  is  diluted  by  the  addition 
of  more  water  till  it  is  of  milk-like  consistency,  and  is  then  strained 
through  a  silk  cloth.  The  amount  of  water  used  is  immaterial.  It  may 
be  quite  large  in  order  to  make  the  paste  fluid  enough  to  pass  rapidly 
through  the  sieve.  Upon  this  a  small  amount  of  the  color  (about 
one-tenth  per  cent),  which  was  not  powdered  finely  enough,  remains. 
This  can  be  put  aside  for  the  next  operation.  Besides  this,  all  other 
foreign  substances,  little  pieces  of  wood,  paper,  metal,  etc.,  remain 
and  the  color  is  cleansed  of  them.  This  is  an  advantage  which  can  not 
be  obtained  either  in  a  roller  mill  or  a  grinding  mill  with  runners. 
The  color  paste  can  be  put  in  any  vessel  and  left  until  the  color  has 
settled  entirely.  For  this  several  hours  and  even  several  days  may  be 
necessary.  The  water  which  has  collected  over  the  color  material  is 
poured  off.  A  sufficient  amount  of  oil  is  then  added,  as  already 
noted,  rather  too  little  than  too  much. 

The  mixture  is  stirred  for  several  minutes.  The  combination  between 
the  coloring  material  and  the  oil  continues  until  the  paste  collects  and 
sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  The  water  which  has  collected  is 
poured  oft'  and  the  paste  is  kneaded  to  expel  all  the  remaining  water. 

For  further  use  the  color  is  preserved  in  cylindrical  vessels,  similar 
to  those  customarily  used  by  indoor  painters  and  whitewashers. 
Immediately  before  using  the  color  paste  is  mixed  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  oil  and  drier,  and  forms  a  homogeneously  grained  oil  color. 

Steam  roller  mills  produce  at  the  most  only  220  pounds  of  ready¬ 
made  oil  color  daily.  With  a  grinding  stone  a  workman  can  produce 
at  the  most  only  one-twentieth  of  this  amount  in  the  same  time.  In 
both  cases  the  result  is  imperfect.  By  employing  the  above-described 
method  a.  single  workman  can  produce  in  two  hours  and  almost  without 
any  tools  over  220  pounds  of  faultless  oil  color. 

The  gray  zinc  blende  paste  must  be  dried  and  powdered,  and  worked 
through  the  sieve  in  the  latter  state.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  con¬ 
tinued  contact  with  water  would  cause  its  complete  oxidation  and  the 
formation  of  a  hard  mass  almost  insoluble  in  oil  would  form.  Lamp¬ 
black  stands  in  the  closest  affinity  with  dry  oil,  and  forms  a  paste 
which  separates  as  completely  from  water  as  those  formed  by  the 
metallic  oxides.  To  make  this  substance  combine  with  water  it  is 
necessary  to  mix  with  it  a  small  amount  of  water  containing  about  10 
per  cent  alcohol.  A  poor  grade  of  whisky  or  wine  would  answer  the 
same  purpose.  The  lampblack  is  stirred  with  the  alcoholic  liquid  by 
means  of  a  trowel  until  the  mixture  is  of  such  a  consistency  as  to  unite 
very  readily  with  water.  It  can  then  be  passed  through  the  silk  sieve, 
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so  that  the  impurities  remain  behind.  It  is  then  left  standing,  and  when 
the  color  paste  has  settled  the  water  is  poured  off.  The  color  is  then 
treated  with  oil,  as  has  been  described  in  the  treatment  of  the  metallic 
oxides.  It  collects  and  the  water  contained  in  it  separates  out. 

None  of  the  foregoing  substitutes  is  in  all  respects  equal  to  the  dan¬ 
gerous  white  lead,  but  in  many  cases  the  harmless  substitute  is  entirely 
satisfactory.  Researches  in  this  direction  will  doubtless  be  continued 
and  the  treasures  of  chemistry  may  be  further  drawn  upon. 

LEAD  POISONING  IN  INDUSTRIES  USING  LEAD 

PRODUCTS. 

The  pottery  industry  is  one  of  the  principal  industries  in  which  the 
substitution  of  harmless  substances  for  the  dangerous  lead  seems  highly 
desirable.  Earthenware  is  shaped,  air  dried,  and  then  glazed.  One 
substance  for  glazing  is  lead  glaze;  another  is  enamel  of  lead,  which 
consists  chiefly  of  fine  galena  (pottery  ore),  clay,  and  sand.  The 
materials  are  ground  and  mixed  in  a  handmill  with  stones,  similar 
to  a  grain  mill.  While  the  pottery  ore  is  roasted  sulphur  escapes  as 
sulphurous  acid,  and  the  oxide  of  lead  produced  by  roasting  com¬ 
bines  with  the  silica  and  argillaceous  earth  and  forms  aluminium  lead 
silicate.  On  account  of  the  great  quantity  of  ferric  oxide  contained 
in  clay  and  sand  this  glazing  is  always  colored. 

The  glazing  of  air-dried  material  is.  done  in  three  ways — by  immer¬ 
sion,  sprinkling,  or  powdering.  By  immersion  cooled  earthenware 
can  be  glazed,  but  this  is  hazardous  to  the  workman,  for  his  hands 
come  in  direct  contact  with  the  lead-containing  glaze,  consequently 
the  second  method,  or  that  of  sprinkling,  is  most  frequently  employed 
in  glazing  earthenware.  If  the  third  method,  or  that  of  powdering, 
is  employed  in  glazing  crockery,  the  latter  is  first  immersed  in  a  mass 
of  fatty  earth  and  then  cohered  with  finely  ground  glazing  material. 
This  method  is  also  of  the  greatest  disadvantage  to  the  workman, 
because  the  inhalation  of  little  pieces  of  lead  can  not  be  prevented. 

If  the  lead  oxide  has  been  mingled  in  right  proportions  with  the 
silica  of  the  clay,  then  the  enamel  of  lead  is  insoluble  in  the  ordinary 
organic  acids  that  are  used  in  housekeeping.  But  if  a  part  of  the  lead 
oxide  has  not  thoroughly  combined  with  the  silica  some  of  the  lead 
may  be  dissolved  in  hot  vinegar.  The  use  of  earthenware  glazed  thus 
is  evidently  not  without  danger. 

After  it  has  been  proved  that  every  kind  of  earthenware  can  be 
produced  without  the  use  of  lead,  because  glazings  in  which  no  lead 
is  used  have  been  successfully  introduced  in  German  factories  and 
compete  very  well  with  those  containing  it,  the  best  rule  to  be  given 
is  to  prohibit  entirely  any  glazing  containing  lead  and  to  find  a  trans¬ 
gression  of  this  prohibition  a  deliberate  injury  to  health.  The  pro¬ 
hibition  would  be  the  best  protection  against  lead  poisoning  in  the 
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pottery  industry.  The  workmen  are  extensively  exposed,  as  by  rub¬ 
bing*  litharge  and  suboxide  of  lead  in  the  production  of  the  glazing, 
in  touching  the  glazing  with  the  hands  during  the  course  of  production, 
through  inhaling  the  dust  during  the  drying  of  the  ware,  and  by  put¬ 
ting  the  article  in  and  taking  it  out  of  the  oven. 

It  is  also  worthy  .of  mention  that  the  rubber  respirators  which 
have  been  used  abroad  for  the  protection  of  workmen  against  lead 
poisoning  have  proved  inefficient.  They  are  easily  deranged  and 
are  also  annoying  to  the  workmen.  This  protection,  therefore,  is 
entirely  out  of  the  question.  If  respirators  are  worn  in  those  factories 
in  which  lead-free  glazings  have  not  been  introduced,  the  following 
simple  method  is  efficacious:  Take  cloths  which  have  been  moistened 
with  ammonium  sulphide  and  tie  them  over  the  mouth.  The  lead 
fumes  produce  with  this  insoluble  sulphide  of  lead.  It  is  also  to  be 
noted  that  the  cleanliness  of  the  workman  is  the  best  protection 
against  lead  poisoning.  To  this  end  free  baths  ought  to  be  instituted 
in  all  factories  for  the  benefit  of  the  employees.  Food  and  drink 
should  not  be  consumed  in  the  working  rooms.  In  all  rooms  in  which 
there  is  a  great  amount  of  dust,  and  especially  in  those  in  which  the 
material  is  stored,  there  should  be  sufficient  ventilation,  and  the  dust 
should  be  removed  by  means  of  water,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  dry 
grinding  of  certain  objects. 

The  following  statement  as  to  the  manufacture  of  glass  tiles  in 
Germany  is  quoted  from  Oliver:  (a) 

During  the  manufacture,  at  Velten,  in  Brandenburg,  of  glass  tiles 
for  making  earthenware  stoves,  there  recently  occurred  a  considerable 
amount  of  lead  poisoning  among  the  operatives,  due  to  the  glazing 
of  tiles  with  oxide  of  lead.  *  *  *  The  glazing  material  is  made, 

first,  by  firing  together  lead  oxide  and  tin  in  the  proportion  of  three 
to  one.  To  the  compound  thus  obtained  there  are  added  feldspar, 
marine  salt,  and  quartz.  These  are  mixed  together,  and  subsequently 
exposed  to  a  great  heat  so  as  to  form  a  fritt.  The  vitrified  material 
thus  obtained  is  crushed,  finely  pulverized,  and  mixed  with  water, 
while  the  thick  liquid  is  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  tiles,  which  are 
afterwards  heated  in  a  special  furnace.  During  these  operations  there 
are  many  opportunities  for  the  workmen  to  become  poisoned  by  lead. 
In  the  act  of  crushing,  a  considerable  amount  of  dust  rich  in  lead  salts 
rises  into  the  atmosphere.  Rasch  caused  some  of  the  air  to  pass 
through  cotton  wool,  and  he  thus  arrested  the  dust.  The  lead  in  this 
he  estimated  as  sulphide.  The  quantity  found  by  him  in  100  liters 
[about  3^  cubic  yards]  of  air  varied  between  0.0012  and  0.0066  gram 
[0.02  and  0.1  grain],  which  was  equivalent  to  an  amount  of  lead  oxide 
entering  into  the  lungs  during  the  twelve  hours’  work  in  the  factoiy 
of  0.05  to  0.6  gram  [0.8  to  9.3  grains].  Upon  the  clothes  of  the 
workmen  he  obtained  as  much  as  3  to  4.8  grams  [46.3  to  74.1  grains]. 
It  was  found  that  all  the  lead  in  the  fritt  had  not  been  converted  into  an 
insoluble  form.  There  was  at  least  one-hundredth  part  in  the  form 
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of  lead  oxide,  a  circumstance  which  rendered  the  glaze  harmful  to 
those  who  dipped  the  tiles,  and  also  to  those  who  handled  them  after 
dipping.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  where  this  industry  is  carried  on, 
precautions  should  be  taken  similar  to  those  in  use  in  the  potteries, 
care  being  taken  to  have  the  fritting  of  the  lead  carried  on  in  well- 
ventilated  places,  and  the  grinding  of  the  fritt  done  in  inclosed 
machinery. 

What  has  been  said  about  lead  poisoning  in  the  earthenware  and 
pottery  industry  is  true  also  of  the  enameling  of  cast-iron  ware  as 
well  as  of  all  other  branches  of  industry  in  which  lead  or  its  products 
are  used. 

Enamel  originally  denoted  a  mass  of  glass  which  in  its  produc¬ 
tion,  both  colorless  and  colored,  had  been  made  nontransparent  by 
zinc  oxide.  According  to  a  certain  formula,  enamel  is  prepared  in 
this  manner:  An  alloy  consisting  of  15  to  18  parts  of  tin  and  100 
parts  of  lead  is  oxidized  by  means  of  hot  air.  The  oxide  is  powdered 
and  skimmed.  The  resulting  mixture  of  tin  oxide,  with  lead  oxide 
(lead  stannate),  is  now  fritted  with  a  mass  of  glass.  An  enamel¬ 
like  substance  is  also  produced  by  arsenical  acids,  silver  chloride,  cal¬ 
cium  phosphate,  kryolite,  feldspar,  sodium  aluminate,  and  precipi¬ 
tated  barium  sulphate.  It  is  customary  to  enamel  the  inner  surface  of 
cast-iron  ware  to  protect  it  against  rust  and  weak  acids.  This  is 
done  by  removing  the  oxide  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  A  glazing 
material  is  then  whirled  about  in  the  vessel,  and  a  line  powder  of  a 
metallic  oxide  or  other  material  is  then  scattered  upon  the  moist  sur¬ 
face.  The  ware  is  then  heated  in  a  muffle  until  the  glazing  mass  melts. 
Here  also  the  use  of  lead-containing  substance  in  making  cooking 
and  eating  vessels  ought  to  be  positively  prohibited.  Any  transgres¬ 
sion  of  this  prohibition  ought  to  be  severely  punished,  as  it  would 
mean  an  intentional  injury  to  health,  viz,  through  lead  poisoning. 
Obedience  in  this  respect  to  prescribed  regulations  is  the  easier, 
because  there  are  a  sufficient  number  of  methods  by  which  glazings 
which  are  free  from  lead  can  be  successfully  produced. 

In  the  manufacture  of  gloves  white  lead  is  used  to  polish  them.  In 
the  place  of  this  poisonous  material  a  harmless  one  can  be  used  with 
equally  satisfactory  results — talc,  for  instance.  Talc  is  a  mineral 
which  is  related  to  meerschaum  (sepiolite)  and  soapstone  (steatite). 
Soapstone  is  also  commonly  called  talc,  because  there  is  only  a  very 
slight  difference  between  them.  Talc  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  so-called  Spanish  chalk,  rouge,  and  the  like. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  can  be  seen  that  simply  by  a  satisfactory 
substitution  of  a  harmless  material  for  a  poisonous  one  many  cases 
of  poisoning  among  the  workmen  can  be  prevented.  The  workmen 
ought  to  be  acquainted  with  these  facts,  and  the  various  means  ought 
to  be  taught  them  by  word,  example,  and  writing. 
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File  cutters  and  workmen  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  amber 
articles  employ  a  soft  bed  of  poisonous  metallic  lead.  This  danger  to 
the  workman  can  be  removed  if,  in  place  of  the  lead  bed,  tin  is  chosen. 
Files  can  be  cut  both  by  hand  and  by  machinery,  but  file-cutting  by 
machinery  is  usually  carried  on  in  modern  and  well-ventilated  factories, 
and  no  lead  is  used  in  the  process. 

It  is  otherwise  with  file  cutting  by  hand.  Seated  on  a  stock,  the  hand 
file  cutter  has  in  front  of  him  a  stone  block  into  the  center  of  which  a 
small  piece  of  bar  steel,  called  a  stiddy,  is  inserted,  and  on  this  stiddy 
is  placed  a  piece  of  metallic  lead,  called  the  bed.  The  file  about 
to  be  cut  is  strapped  onto  the  bed.  The  lines  as  seen  on  a  file 
are  made  by  means  of  a  chisel  and  hammer,  each  line  representing  a 
blow.  The  reason  for  using  the  lead  bed  to  strike  the  file  on  is  that 
there  may  be  as  little  recoil  as  possible,  and  yet  sufficient  resistance  to 
develop  the  line  in  its  entirety  as  a  result  of  the  blow  given  by  the 
hammer  and  chisel.  As  a  consequence  of  constantly  striking  files  of 
uniform  size,  a  groove  is  formed  on  the  lead  bed,  into  which  succeed¬ 
ing  files  easily  fit.  When  he  has  cut  one  face  of  the  file  the  workman 
rubs  that  side  with  charcoal,  turns  it  over,  and  then  proceeds  to  cut 
the  other  side,  after  which  both  faces  are  briskly  rubbed.  The  file 
cutter  grips  the  chisel  between  the  index  finger  and  thumb  of  the  left 
hand,  and  in  order  to  get  a  good  grip  of  the  chisel  he  often  moistens 
his  finger  with  his  tongue.  The  steel  hammer  used  by  a  cutter  gen¬ 
erally  weighs  from  7\  to  9  pounds,  and  each  line  on  a  file  represents 
one  stroke  of  the  hammer.  There  are  often  on  large  files  as  many  as 
3,800  lines. 

File  cutting  by  hand  is  generally  regarded  as  a  dangerous  industry. 
As  a  consequence  of  hammering  and  brushing  the  files  a  considerable 
amount  of  dust  is  created,  some  of  which  must  be  inhaled,  as  the  man 
or  woman — for  both  sexes  follow  the  occupation — bends  closely  over 
the  stock.  In  several  samples  of  dust  removed  from  the  stocks  and 
rafters  of  the  shops  lead  was  found,  the  other  constituents  of  the  dust 
being  particles  of  iron,  charcoal,  and  chalk.  Dust  from  rafters  con¬ 
tained  2.64  per  cent  metallic  lead;  from  top  of  stock,  14.82  and  22.28 
per  cent;  from  floor  under  the  stock,  2.63  and  4.37  per  cent. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  usually  diminished  vital  resistance  and 
the  practice  of  eating  his  food  with  unwashed  hands,  the  moistening 
of  his  fingers  while  at  work,  and  inhalation  of  dust,  the  file  cutter  in 
course  of  time  becomes  the  victim  of  lead  poisoning.  It  is  metallic 
lead  dust  that  is  given  off  during  the  blows  with  the  hammer  and 
chisel  upon  the  file.  Lead  in  this  form  is  certainly  much  less  harmful 
than  when  in  such  a  soluble  combination  as  the  oxide  or  carbonate, 
but  oxidation  of  the  surface  of  the  lead  is  constantly  taking  place, 
thereby  rendering  the  metal  more  or  less  absorbable. 

In  addition  to  the  ill  health  caused  by  lead  poisoning,  pulmonary 
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consumption  carries  off  a  large  number  of  file  cutters.  All  the  workers 
look  anaemic.  Many  whom  Oliver  examined  had  suffered  from  colic; 
several  were  completely  disabled  on  account  of  paralysis  of  the  exten¬ 
sor  muscles  of  the  fingers  and  wrists.  Out  of  100  file  cutters  examined 
by  Dr.  White,  74  had  a  blue  line  on  the  gums,  28  had  lead  colic,  and 
20  paralysis  of  the  wrists  and  fingers.  The  trade  is  characterized  by 
a  high  mortality,  the  figures  being  316  file  cutters  against  123  occupied 
males  in  general.  Only  cutters  of  handmade  files  suffer  from  lead 
poisoning. 

Lately  machines  for  making  files  have  been  introduced  in  the  use 
of  which  lead  poisoning  can  not  occur.  The  manufacture  of  handmade 
files,  therefore,  should  be  prohibited  unless  a  bed  of  tin  or  other  harm¬ 
less  material  is  used  instead  of  one  of  lead.  Besides  tin,  there  are  also 
many  other  materials  which  can  be  employed  for  the  same  purpose. 

Lead  poisoning  will  disappear  among  the  weavers  who  use  the  Jac¬ 
quard  loom  if  iron  weights  are  substituted  on  the  warps  for  those  of 
lead.  Through  friction  these  weights  produce  a  dust  which  contains 
by  analysis  56.80  per  cent  lead,  and  consequently  exerts  a  direct 
poisonous  influence  upon  the  workman. 

In  polishing  cannons  and  shells  a  rotating  lead  dish  is  used  which 
could  just  as  well  be  replaced  by  one  made  of  tin  or  a  harmless  alloy. 

Typesetters,  who  frequently  come  in  contact  with  lead,  very  often 
suffer  from  lead  poisoning.  The  present  substitute  for  lead,  which 
consists  of  copper  aluminum,  is  not  practical  on  account  of  its  high 
price. 

All  that  therefore  can  be  done  at  present  in  the  manufacture  of 
those  articles  which  are  cast  from  molten  lead  is  to  get  rid  of  the  lead 
fumes  and  dust  as  far  as  possible.  In  order  to  prevent  lead  fumes  in 
the  smelting  rooms  of  type  foundries,  the  following  method  is  em¬ 
ployed:  Hoods  are  fastened  over  the  smelting  kettles  in  the  foundries. 
These  hoods  can  be  made  of  sheet  metal,  can  be  moved  vertically, 
and  are  connected  with  the  chimney  b}^  pipes.  When  lead  or  type 
material  is  melted,  the  hoods  are  let  down  so  that  they  cover  the 
smelting  kettle.  There  are  small  doors  for  the  introduction  of  more 
metal,  so  it  is  impossible  for  fumes  to  escape  into  the  working  room. 
Especially  hazardous  is  the  dry  grinding  of  the  type.  Much  lead  dust 
is  produced,  which  leads  sometimes  to  lead  intoxication  and  sometimes 
to  pulmonary  consumption.  The  only  rule  which  can  be  recommended 
in  this  case  is  a  prohibition  of  dry  grinding.  The  operation  can  with¬ 
out  doubt  be  replaced  b}^  wet  grinding,  which  is  much  less  dangerous. 
(Type  metal  consists  of  75  parts  lead,  20  parts  antimony,  and  5  parts 
tin.) 

Those  workmen  who  are  annoyed  by  lead  dust  in  composing  rooms 
have  to  fear  not  only  direct  poisoning  from  the  metal,  but  also  pulmo¬ 
nary  consumption,  with  which  many  of  them  are  threatened.  The  dust 
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of  composing  rooms  contains  much  lead.  On  this  a'ccount  the  rooms 
should  be  efficiently  ventilated  and  the  dangerous  operation  of  clean¬ 
ing  the  type  boxes  should  be  carried  on  in  the  open  air  and  not  in  the 
working  room,  as  is  usually  done.  The  most  satisfactory  method  is 
with  a  pair  of  bellows. 

In  the  manufacture  of  shot  the  arsenic-containing  lead  alloys  are 
prepared  as  follows:  The  lead  is  melted  in  cast-iron  kettles,  and  the 
surface  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  charcoal  dust.  In  the  center  of  this 
the  arsenic-containing  substance  (arsenious  acid,  metallic  arseni^,  or 
realgar)  is  placed.  This  is  very  injurious  to  the  health.  On  stirring 
the  molten  mass,  lead  and  arsenious  fumes,  which  are  directly  poison¬ 
ous,  are  given  off. 

As  a  preventive,  a  hood  similar  to  that  described  in  the  foregoing 
should  be  placed  over  the  smelting  kettle,  the  arsenious  substances 
should  be  added  only  in  a  well-ventilated  room,  and  the  workmen  should 
be  furnished  with  respirators. 

As  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  contact  with  the  poisons  used  in  the 
lead  industry  at  the  present  time  and  the  hazardous  work  itself  can 
not  be  done  away  with,  improvements  should  be  introduced  by  which 
the  danger  of  working  with  lead  and  its  pigments  is  reduced  to  a  mini¬ 
mum.  To  deal  properly  with  this  problem  employees  in  the  lead 
industries  should  be  protected  by  preventive  arrangements,  and  laws 
should, be  passed  which  will  protect  not  only  the  men  working  in  the 
factory,  but  also  their  families  from  harmful  influences.  In  Germany, 
for  instance,  the  Government  superintends  the  most  dangerous  branches 
of  the  lead  industry,  viz,  the  manufacture  of  lead  colors  and  sugar  of 
lead.  The  Government  regulations,  which  deserve  the  most  careful 
consideration  in  all  lead  industries,  are  able  to  diminish  the  danger  of 
intoxication  to  a  very  large  extent.  Their  enforcement  must  be  as 
strict  as  the  danger  of  working  with  lead  and  lead  substances  demands. 

The  indolence,  ignorance,  thoughtlessness,  and  indifference  of  the 
workman  often  make  such  regulations  a  mere  farce.  Because  the 
workmen  are  so  accustomed  to  the  old  careless  method  and  consider 
this  or  that  regulation  as  uncomfortable,  and  because  they  do  not  feel 
any  injury  from  their  carelessness,  they  refuse  to  take  the  proper  pre¬ 
cautions.  This  evil  must  be  eradicated  by  strict  and  careful  super¬ 
vision  and  control.  It  is  a  necessary  condition,  therefore,  that  the 
sanitary  regulation  must  not  be  based  on  the  good  will  of  the  em¬ 
ployees.  The  workman  should  be  thoroughly  informed  of  the  danger 
of  this  work  and  the  means  of  prevention.  Then  his  obedience  to 
these  regulations  must  be  procured  by  special  measures;  he  might, 
for  instance,  be  threatened  not  only  with  a  line,  but  with  loss  of  posi¬ 
tion.  The  responsibility  for  the  observance  of  such  regulations  on  the 
part  of  the  workmen  can  be  intrusted  by  the  employers  to  their  mana¬ 
gers  and  supervisors.  These  must  be  held  accountable  for  the  results 
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of  a  lax  execution  of  the  sanitary  regulations,  as  well  as  for  all  cases 
of  sickness,  etc.  Only  in  this  manner  is  there  a  guaranty  that  the 
regulations  passed  b}^  the  Government  are  not  at  the  mercy  of  the 
workman’s  whim,  but  are  really  carried  out.  In  places  where  the 
health  of  hundreds  is  threatened  by  dangers  of  such  consequence  great 
requirements  must  be  demanded  of  the  employees. 

The  extent  of  the  employer’s  responsibility  depends  on  circum¬ 
stances  and  has  to  be  carefully  considered,  as  also  the  various  questions 
of  administrative  details.  Inspectors  should  have  a  professional  apti¬ 
tude  and  especially  a  technical  education  to  enable  them  to  carry  out 
the  laws  with  success  and  tact.  Their  duties  ought  to  be  not  merely 
a  form  and  they  must  not  hesitate  to  demand  strict  and  energetic 
obedience  to  the  law.  In  order  to  do  this  they  must  be  completely 
independent. 

The  exact  regulations  in  regard  to  this  matter  which  have  already 
been  adopted  abroad  enforce  (1)  the  necessity  of  frequent  careful 
cleansing  of  the  mouth,  face,  hands,  even  the  whole  body,  clothes,  and 
utensils;  (2)  the  strictest  prohibition  against  bringing  food  and  drink 
into  the  working  rooms,  and  against  partaking  of  it  with  unwashed 
hands. 

In  England,  where  investigations  have  been  made,  preventive  meas¬ 
ures  have  been  adopted.  The  chief  inspector  of  factories  issued 
special  rules  for  white-lead  works,  which  were  an  advance  upon  those 
of  previous  years,  and  which  have  undoubtedly  diminished  plumbism 
in  this  industry.  It  is  unnecessary  to  reproduce  these  rules  here,  but 
the  main  points  included  in  them  are  that  plans  for  new  works  or 
structural  alterations  of  old  factories  must  be  submitted  to  the  chief 
inspector  of  factories;  white-lead  beds  must  be  watered  when  being 
emptied;  drying  stoves  must  be  ventilated,  and  no  person  is  allowed 
to  draw  a  Dutch  stove  on  more  than  two  days  in  any  week;  no  woman 
is  allowed  to  work  in  the  white  beds,  rollers,  wash  becks,  or  stoves, 
or  in  any  place  where  dry  white  lead  is  packed,  or  in  other  work 
exposing  her  to  white-lead  dust;  there  must  be  weekly  medical  exam¬ 
inations  of  every  person  employed  in  the  lead  process,  with  suspension 
in  the  case  of  illness  and  medical  reexaminations  before  returning  to 
work;  suitable  respirators,  overalls,  and  head  coverings  must  be  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  occupiers;  adequate  washing  appliances  are  required, 
with  cessation  of  work  ten  minutes  before  each  mealtime  and  the  end 
of  the  day’s  work  for  the  purpose  of  washing.  The  duties  of  persons 
employed  are  similarly  defined,  and  any  person  obtaining  employment 
under  an  assumed  name  or  on  any  false  pretense  is  liable  to  a  penalty. 
It  is  enacted,  too  (factory  and  workshop  act  of  1891,  secs.  9  and  11), 
that  the  rules  shall  be  kept  posted  in  conspicuous  places  in  the  fac¬ 
tory,  so  that  they  can  be  conveniently  read  by  the  persons  employed. 
Any  person  who  is  bound  to  observe  the  rules  and  fails  to  do  so,  or 
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acts  in  contravention  of  them,  is  liable  to  a  penalty.  In  such  cases 
the  occupier  also  is  liable  to  a  penalty  unless  he  proves  that  he  has 
taken  all  reasonable  means  of  publishing  and  to  the  best  of  his  power 
enforcing  the  rules  to  prevent  contravention  or  noncompliance.  Great 
importance  is  attached  to  extreme  temperance  in  the  use  of  alcohol  and 
to  a  weekly  or  fortnightly  alteration  of  employment  for  the  work 
people  in  the  factory. 

Regulations  of  this  kind  should  be  introduced  not  only  in  •  the  lead 
color  and  sugar  of  lead  industry,  but  among  all  trades  that  use  lead  or 
lead  products  in  any  form,  such  as  lead  works,  shot  factories,  type 
foundries,  and  printing  establishments.  Further,  age,  sex,  and  gen¬ 
eral  condition  of  health  play  an  exceedingly  important  part  in  lead 
poisoning.  It  is  only  strong  and  thoroughly  healthy  people  who  can 
withstand  the  dangerous  influences  of  the  work  without  extensive 
injury.  Consequently  only  those  workmen  who  have  a  physician’s 
certificate  to  the  effect  that  their  age,  development,  strength,  and  state 
of  health  enable  them  to  work  without  special  danger  should  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  work  in  those  industries  in  which  there  is  an  extensive  devel¬ 
opment  of  fumes  and  dust,  as  in  lead  works  and  sugar  of  lead  factories. 

The  Government  regulations  should  fully  explain  the  above,  as  well 
as  be  explicit  in  regard  to  the  length  of  the  working  day,  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  women,  the  supervision  of  the  men’s  health  by  a  physician, 
the  management  of  the  infirmary,  etc.  In  this  respect  it  is  worth 
while  to  look  to  the  Germans,  from  whom  in  the  present  case  some¬ 
thing  new  and  better  can  be  learned.  From  a  physician’s  stand¬ 
point  it  would  seem  valuable  to  point  out  means  which  by  increasing 
the  efficiency  of  the  organism  would  likewise  increase  its  power  of 
resistance  against  the  influence  of  the  poison.  First  among  these 
means  is  as  good,  strong,  and  efficient  nutriment  for  the  workmen  as  is 
possible.  Experience  has  shown  that  either  from  thrift  or  real  need 
the  workmen  use  unhealthy,  indigestible,  and  poor  food  in  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  their  meals.  As  a  result  their  strength  and  assimilative 
powers  decrease,  and  favor  the  action  of  the  poisonous  influence.  The 
use  of  bacon  and  fatty  foods  generally  is  considered  of  great  value. 
Some  even  claim  them  as  a  specific  against  lead  poisoning.  The  use 
of  milk  is  even  more  satisfactory  (a  quart  or  more  a  day  per  person). 
Its  favorable  action  is  due  to  its  nutritive  and  gently  laxative  prop¬ 
erties.  The  latter  is  of  importance  to  lead  workers  because  they  have 
a  tendency  toward  constipation. 

Besides  good  and  efficient  nourishment  for  the  lead  workers,  health¬ 
ful  dwellings  are  of  next  importance.  They,  however,  should  not  be 
in  close  proximity  to  the  factories,  but  at  a  distance  of  from  one-half 
to  one  mile.  This  is  to  compel  the  workmen  to  be  exposed  every 
morning  and  evening,  even  if  only  for  a  short  time,  to  the  open  air,, 
and  to  give  them  exercise,  which  increases  respiration.  Time  and 
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opportunity  should  also  be  green  the  workmen  to  frequently  cleanse  the 
mouth,  hands,  etc.  Further,  in  the  most  dangerous  occupations,  such 
as  the  washing  of  ores,  the  emptying  of  the  oxide  vessels,  and  the  dry 
grinding,  bagging,  straining,  and  packing  of  the  dusty  lead  prepara¬ 
tions,  workmen  ought  to  relieve  each  other  frequently.  Attention  to 
these  details  would  greatly  aid  in  improving  the  general  state  of  health. 

Obedience  to  such  regulations  has  done  much  abroad  to  decrease  the 
number  of  cases  of  industrial  lead  poisoning,  yet  in  all  establishments 
where  lead  is  employed  other  methods  are  needed  to  decrease  its  harm¬ 
ful  effects.  The  chief  obstruction  in  the  work,  as  has  been  shown,  is 
the  lead-containing  dust  which  is  developed  in  all  manipulations  of 
this  industry.  In  the  first  place,  then,  it  is  evident  that  in  all  establish¬ 
ments  measures  should  be  adopted  against  this  pernicious  dust.  To 
successfully  combat  it,  three  conditions  are  necessary: 

1.  To  prevent  its  development  and  spread  in  the  working  rooms. 

2.  To  separate  the  workmen  from  it  if  it  does  form. 

3.  To  get  rid  of  it  as  soon  as  possible. 

In  respect  to  first  condition,  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  methods 
of  preventing  the  development  of  dust  in  the  use  or  preparation  of  the 
dust-producing  material  consists  in  moistening  the  material  suffi¬ 
ciently.  The  directors  of  lead  mines  and  works  should  therefore 
exert  the  greatest  care  to  moisten  the  lead  ores  sufficiently  when 
crushing.  In  potteries,  if  lead-containing  glazings  are  still  used,  care 
should  be  taken  to  apply  them  only  in  a  wet  state  by  immersion  or 
sprinkling,  never  by  powdering.  The  danger  of  dry  grinding  in  the 
manufacture  of  type  could  be  removed  by  wet  grinding. 

Lead  colors,  as  well  as  all  dusty  lead  combinations,  if  it  is  in  any  way 
possible  without  great  injury  to  the  industry,  should  be  prepared  wet, 
or  with  a  stronger  moistening.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the 
easily  powdered  and  dangerous  white  lead.  In  order  to  protect  the 
workmen — painters,  varnishers,  workers  in  colored  and  glazed  paper 
manufactures,  fan  painters,  gilders,  glazers — who  use  white  lead  in 
their  trade,  and  to  free  the  factory  works  from  the  pernicious  effects 
of  dust,  it  is  necessary  to  insist  that  white  lead  must  not  be  dried,  but 
that  immediately  after  skimming  it  in  a  half  dry  state  it  should  be 
mixed  with  oil  and  put  on  the  market  in  the  form  of  a  paste.  This 
process,  which  makes  the  most  dangerous  operations,  like  drying,  pul¬ 
verizing,  sifting,  bolting,  and  packing,  superfluous,  has  been  proved 
entirely  satisfactory.  The  dry  preparation  of  white  lead  should  be 
used  only  where  it  is  impossible  to  use  it  except  in  the  dry  form.  The 
objection  that  the  paste  form,  on  account  of  its  rapid  drying,  is  not 
suitable  for  shipping  is  without  value,  as  drying  can  be  prevented  by 
putting  the  paste  in  hermetically  sealed  vessels. 

Finally,  there  are  methods  by  which  it  is  possible  to  absorb  large 
quantities  of  lead  dust,  or  at  least  to  prevent  its  flying  about  in  the 
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rooms,  as,  for  instance,  the  introduction  of  regular  and  efficient  water 
sprayers  in  the  factory  rooms  as  well  as  the  frequent  mopping  of  the 
floors,  which  should  be  as  smooth  as  possible  and  free  from  cracks. 
Specific  methods  of  moistening  and  arrangement  of  the  most  danger¬ 
ous  factory  rooms,  viz,  the  oxidation  and  drying  rooms  of  white-lead 
factories,  can  be  found  in  the  German  governmental  provisions. 
Concerning  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  dust  through  the  working 
rooms,  it  is  recommended  that  all  apparatus  by  which  dust  is  devel¬ 
oped  should  be  entirely  separated  from  the  working  room.  All  open 
mills  and  apparatus  by  the  use  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  granulate 
lead  without  the  production  of  the  fatal  dry  dust  should  be  separated 
forever  from  the  lead  color  factories.  This  is  especially  easy,  as  roller 
mills  have  been  introduced  which  are  entirely  closed  and  prevent  any 
lead  dust  from  escaping  into  the  factory  rooms.  They  are  very  satis¬ 
factory  and  grind  exceedingly  fine.  The  only  place  in  this  mill  through 
which  the  dust  could  possibly  escape,  viz,  its  ore  funnel,  can  be  closed 
by  keeping  it  continually  filled  with  the  mineral  to  be  ground,  and 
thus  cutting  off  every  avenue  of  escape. 

In  one  of  the  largest  foreign  lead  factories  this  object  is  attained  by 
a  container  which  is  immediately  above  the  ore  funnel,  and  is  filled 
with  the  material.  It  is  operated  mechanically  by  the  mill,  and  keeps 
the  ore  funnel  always  filled.  The  dangers  from  bolting,  sifting,  and 
emptying  the  material  can  be  efficiently  diminished  and  even  entirely 
prevented  by  such  an  arrangement.  The  ground  material  as  it  is 
emitted  from  the  roller  system  is  directly  carried  on  to  the  other 
machine  by  means  of  a  dust-proof  arrangement,  thence  in  like  manner 
to  the  collection  box,  and  thence  to  the  packing  room,  doing  away 
entirely  with  the  spreading  of  dust  in  transportation. 

To  still  further  prevent  the  diffusion  of  dust  in  the  factory  rooms 
air-tight  inclosures  and  casings  should  be  put  in  connection  with 
exhausters  such  as  have  been  introduced  into  many  factories,  in  order 
to  remove  the  lead  dust  by  suction  as  soon  as  it  is  formed.  Wherever 
dust  is  developed  and  there  is  danger  of  its  entering  the  working  room 
an  apparatus  of  this  kind  should  be  used.  The  best  arrangement, 
and  a  very  simple  and  cheap  one,  especially  where  steam  power  is 
present,  is  constructed  as  follows:  A  long  main  tube  supplied  with  a 
strong  exhauster,  sends  branches  to  the  packing  and  grinding  rooms, 
etc.,  as  the  case  may  be.  These  are  funnel  shaped  at  the  lower  end, 
and  possess  movable  telescopic  socket  pieces.  In  packing,  which  is 
now  done  by  means  of  a  shaking  apparatus  and  not  by  treading,  the 
movable  funnel  of  the  branch  tube  is  opened  and  placed  immediately 
over  the  empty  vessels.  This  sucks  up  the  developing  dust  at  once, 
and  prevents  it  from  escaping  into  the  working  rooms.  Such  an 
exhaust  plant  has  been  used  with  g;reat  success  not  only  in  the  pack¬ 
ing  and  grinding  rooms,  but  also  in  the  manufacture  of  red  lead  in  one 
of  the  largest  factories  abroad.  In  emptying  the  coloring  oven  in  red- 
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lead  making,  a  dust-receiving  box  or  funnel  is  placed  over  the  empty¬ 
ing  wagon  and  connected  with  one  of  the  branch  tubes  of  the  exhaust 
plant. 

In  another  dust-consuming  arrangement  the  very  line  white-lead 
dust  is  sucked  up,  and  by  mechanical  means  carried  ultimately  to  two 
boxes.  These  are  diagonally  divided  into  two  parts  by  means  of  a 
flannel  partition.  The  latter  gathers  up  the  dust,  but  permits  the  air 
to  pass  through.  Every  time  the  boxes  are  disconnected  from  the 
exhaust  plant  a  mechanical  beating  apparatus  frees  the  flannel  from 
dust.  This  drops  into  a  receiving  vessel  beneath. 

Attention  should  be  given  to  the  disposal  of  lead  fumes,  which  are  a 
very  important  factor  and  exert  a  disastrous  influence  upon  the  work¬ 
men  if  they  escape  into  the  factories.  In  all  establishments  where 
lead  fumes  are  developed  (smelting  works,  furnaces,  shot  manu¬ 
factories,  type  foundries)  they  should  be  held  in  check  by  means  of 
efficient  flues.  The  fumes  could  be  sucked  up  by  mantle-like  casings 
fastened  over  the  openings  of  the  furnaces  and  smelting  kettles. 
After  they  have  been  rendered  harmless  it  would  be  easy  to  conduct 
them  to  the  open  air.  In  a  foreign  type  foundry  the  escape  of  fumes 
is  prevented  by  means  of  a  fume  destroyer  which  is  placed  above 
the  smelting  kettle  and  in  connection  with  a  strongly  drawing  flue. 

Through  the  above-mentioned  protective  measures  for  the  imme¬ 
diate  suppression  and  interception  of  lead  dust  and  fumes  the  dangers 
of  lead  poisoning  have  been  greatly  diminished,  yet  from  experience 
it  is  known  that  it  is  impossible  entirely  to  prevent  the  scattering  of 
poisonous  lead  products  in  the  factories.  The  best  protective  meas¬ 
ure  is  as  perfect  ventilation  as  possible,  and  the  replacement  of  the 
dust  and  fume-laden  atmosphere  of  the  workrooms  with  clean  and 
fresh  air.  The  choice  of  the  ventilation  system  depends  entirely  upon 
the  size  of  the  plant.  In  ,so  far  as  any  system  is  cheap,  simple,  con¬ 
venient,  and  efficient,  to  that  extent  it  is  preferable  to  any  other. 

Such  operations  as  the  packing  of  lead  colors,  where  a  great  amount 
of  dust  is  produced,  should  be  carried  on  only  in  the  open  air,  as  is 
almost  entirely  done  abroad.  There  are  certain  cases  in  which  the 
peculiarity  of  the  labor  makes  it  impossible  to  prevent  the  extensive 
formation  of  dust  and  fumes,  and  which  compel  the  laborer  to  inhale 
with  eveiy  breath  a  large  number  of  poisonous  particles.  These  occu¬ 
pations  require  the  strictest  supervision,  and  all  who  are  employed 
should  be  required  to  tie  wet  sponges  or  efficient  respirators  over  mouth 
and  nose.  These  permit  the  passage  of  air  in  breathing,  but  retain 
the  greatest  number  of  lead  particles. 

One  of  the  best  arrangements  for  this  purpose  which  is  in  vogue 
abroad  is  a  respirator  made  of  light  plate.  By  means  of  rubber  cush¬ 
ions  it  is  made  close  fitting.  In  inspiration  the  lead-contaminated  air 
passes  through  absorbent  cotton  moistened  with  glycerin  or  some 
other  neutralizing  substance.  In  expiration  the  vitiated  air  is  expelled 
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by  means  of  valves.  More  perfect  but  less  convenient  are  those 
arrangements  which  permit  the  workman,  while  he  is  at  work,  to 
inspire  air  entirely  free  of  dust  from  without. 

The  absorption  of  lead  in  its  soluble  form  is  less  frequent  and  can  be 
diminished  by  obeying  principles  of  cleanliness  and  practical  regula¬ 
tions.  Despite  the  numberless  safeguards  for  the  protection  of  the 
workman  it  has  been  impossible  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  lead 
poisoning.  Consequently  attempts  have  been  made  to  find  a  prophy¬ 
lactic  method  in  the  science  of  medicine  which  would  counteract  the 
disastrous  influences  of  absorption  of  poison  into  the  organism.  As 
it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  lead  forms  almost  insoluble  combinations 
with  various  elements,  several  physicians  have  proposed  to  employ 
these  chemical  elements  as  prophylactics.  These  elements  uniting  and 
forming  insoluble  combinations  with  lead  can  thus  be  eliminated  from 
the  body.  The  chief  elements  used  for  this  purpose  are  iodine  and 
sulphur  in  their  various  forms.  It  is  not  known  how  much  lead  is 
absorbed  by  the  several  workmen  in  the  several  manipulations.  The 
use  of  iodine  and  sulphur  preparations  for  many  months  is  evidently 
irrational,  as  the  organism  is  not  indifferent  to  them.  The  results  of 
their  continued  use  lead  to  indigestion  and  a  general  diminution  of 
strength  and  assimilative  powers,  which  especially  favor  lead  intoxica¬ 
tion.  There  is  no  objection  to  the  use  of  gargles  which  contain  small 
amounts  of  sulphur  and  iodide  of  potassium.  On  the  contrary,  fre¬ 
quent  washing  of  the  mouth  and  gargling  is  to  be  most  strongly  rec¬ 
ommended.  The  employment  of  sulphur  and  ordinal  warm  baths 
also  greatly  lessens  the  danger. 

Finally,  education,  an  already  indicated  prophylactic  measure,  is  of 
greatest  importance.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  those  industries 
and  trades  in  which  the  workmen  are  left  to  themselves,  and  handle  lead 
and  its  products  without  supervision.  Even  though  laws  and  pre¬ 
ventive  measures  are  frequently  unheeded  on  account  of  the  careless¬ 
ness  of  the  workman,  yet  experience  teaches  that  lead  poisoning  often 
occurs  only  as  a  result  of  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  employee.  It 
is  therefore  very  important  that  the  workman  as  well  as  the  public 
in  general  be  informed  of  the  danger  of  lead  poisoning.  This  is  to  be 
accomplished  by  popular  articles,  lectures  before  associations,  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  disastrous  cases  of  lead  poisoning,  and  by  word  and  example. 

OILCLOTH  AND  LINOLEUM  INDUSTRY. 

PROCESSES  OF  MANUFACTURE. 

In  order  that  the  public  at  large,  and  especially  the  workman,  may 
gain  an  understanding  of  the  injurious  conditions  in  this  industry,  a 
short  explanation  of  the  process,  of  manufacture  seems  necessary. 
From  this  should  be  gained  the  understanding  necessary  for  forming 
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a  correct  judgment  of  the  case,  and  for  developing  those  preventive 
measures  which  should  be  adopted  for  obviating  these  injurious  influ¬ 
ences  and  thus  protecting  both  the  workman  and  the  public  at  large. 

Two  establishments  were  studied,  both  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  oilcloth  and  linoleum.  The  first  was  a  plant  employing  about  300 
persons  and  comprising  over  40  separate  buildings. 

The  linoleum  as  manufactured  consists  of  a  layer  several  mil¬ 
limeters  in  thickness.  This  is  a  mixture  of  oxidized  linseed  oil, 
resin,  and  ground  cork,  and  is  spread  over  and  applied  to  a  rough 
ground  texture  of  cloth.  The  latter  is  varnished  on  its  lower  surface. 
The  covering  layer  is,  in  consequence  of  the  imbedding  of  the  oxi¬ 
dized  linseed  oil  in  the  porous  cork  particles,  absolutely  impermeable 
to  water.  The  surface  is  completely  closed  and  free  from  pores.  It 
can  therefore  easily  be  cleaned  with  water  without  injury  to  the  floor. 
The  poor  heat-conducting  property  of  the  cork  particles  also  dimin¬ 
ishes  that  of  the  oxidized  linseed  oil  and  decreases  its  inflammability. 

Fresh  linoleum,  in  proportion  to  the  completeness  of  the  oxidation 
of  the  linseed  oil  employed  in  its  preparation,  has  a  more  or  less 
perceptible  odor.  On  exposure  to  the  air  this  odor  diminishes,  and 
finally,  when  by  the  combination  with  oxygen  the  oxidation  of  the  oil 
has  been  completed,  it  disappears.  A  floor  covered  with  linoleum  does 
not  possess  the  disagreeable  coldness  of  varnish  or  oilcloth.  Linoleum 
is  made  either  plain,  in  one  color,  or  in  patterns.  The  patterns  are 
produced  in  three  ways:  (1)  By  the  application  upon  the  ground 
texture  of  a  mixture  of  covering  masses  of  different  colors  and  grain; 
(2)  by  the  juxtaposition  and  fastening  of  differently  colored  and 
arranged  patterns  upon  the  ground  texture;  (3)  by  printing  the  plain 
linoleum  with  oil  colors.  The  resulting  products  are  known  by  the 
names  of  grain,  inlaid,  and  printed  linoleum. 

The  crude  material  for  th,e  production  of  ground  and  powdered  cork 
consists  almost  exclusively  of  the  waste  of  cork  industry,  and  is  used 
extensively  in  the  manufacture  of  linoleum.  This  waste  consists  of 
pieces  of  cork  up  to  a  cubic  inch  in  size.  The  comminution,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  great  generation  of  dust,  is  carried  on  by  degrees.  As 
a  preliminary  step  machines  divide  the  material  into  small  pieces. 
The  second  step  is  grinding  them  in  mills  into  a  fine  powder  or  flour. 
This  work  is  not  without  danger,  because  the  cork  dust  is  easily 
inflammable  and,  if  lighted,  explodes  with  great  force.  The  scraps 
of  iron  which  frequently  are  among  the  particles  of  cork  often  cause 
explosion  by  producing  sparks  in  passing  through  the  mills.  The 
parts  of  the  machines  which  cut  the  cork  into  little  particles  are  rap¬ 
idly  revolving  adjustable  rollers  or  plates  studded  with  cutting  teeth. 

The  pulverization  of  the  particles  of  cork  thus  obtained  is  accom¬ 
plished  by  two  methods.  According  to  the  older  method  with  rasps 
consisting  of  large,  rapidly  revolving  drums  studded  with  saw  teeth, 
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against  which  the  material  is  pressed  by  two  slowly  revolving  feeder 
rollers.  In  the  newer  method  flat  stone  mills  are  used,  whose  whole 
construction  is  very  similar  to  the  ordinary  flour-grinding  mills.  The 
cork  flour  is  passed  through  the  mills  several  times  until  all  the  parti¬ 
cles  possess  the  required  fineness.  During  these  several  passages  the 
ground  material  is  separated  into  various  classes  by  means  of  drum 
sieves  containing  about  1,000  meshes  to  every  square  inch. 

As  a  result  of  this  process,  in  which  not  even  exhausters  are  efficient, 
it  can  easily  be  seen  that  the  workman  and  the  neighborhood  are 
exposed  to  great  annoyances  because  of  the  very'  fine  consistency  and 
exceeding  small  specific  weight  of  the  ground  cork.  This  finely  ground 
cork  dust  is  carried  away  by  the  slightest  disturbances  of  the  air  and 
transported  for  long  distances.  It  is  very  injurious  to  the  respiratory 
organs. 

The  second  factor  annoying  to  the  workman  and  to  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  is  the  oxidation  of  the  linseed  oil.  Of  the  various  vegetable 
oils  used  in  the  manufacture  of  oilcloth  and  linoleum  up  to  the  present 
time  linseed  oil  is  the  only  one  that  is  employed  to  any  large  extent. 
Not  all  the  linseed  oil  of  commerce  is  equally  adapted  to  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  linoleum.  A  high  degree  of  purity  is  of  great  importance  in 
manufacturing,  and  on  this  account  these  manufacturers  usually  make 
their  own  linseed  oil. 

As  with  other  vegetable  oils  that  dry,  the  oxygen  of  the  air  induces 
a  chemical  change  in  the  linseed  oil.  It  dries  when  exposed  to  the  air 
in  a  thin  layer  and  forms  a  transparent  resin-like  mass,  which  is  more 
or  less  elastic.  By  the  absorption  of  oxygen  and  the  setting  free  of 
carbonic  acid  and  water  the  transformation  of  linolein  into  linoxyn 
occurs.  The  other  constituents  are  transformed  into  the  acids  of 
palmitin,  myricine,  and  elain,  which  oxidize  on  long  exposure  to 
drying  influences.  Linoxyn  is  the  most  important  basis  in  all  linseed 
oil  colors,  and  also  forms  that  product  of  the  oxidation  of  linseed  oil 
which  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  linoleum. 

The  quantity  of  oxygen  which  is  absorbed  is  far  greater  than  that 
of  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  which  are  liberated  during  the  process  of 
oxidation.  Consequently  this  process  is  accompanied  by  an  increase 
in  the  weight  of  the  material,  sometimes  amounting  to  more  than  7  per 
cent. 

The  boiling  of  the  linseed  oil,  either  alone  or  with  oxidizing  sub¬ 
stances  (litharge,  sugar  of  lead,  oxide  of  zinc,  superoxide  of  man¬ 
ganese,  and  the  like),  as  is  done  in  varnish  factories,  for  the  purposes 
of  linoleum  manufacture,  increases  the  energy  of  the  oxygen  during 
the  process  of  oxidation  and  decreases  the  time  required  for  oxidation. 
The  same  result  is  obtained  if  it  is  sprayed  in  a  lighted  and  heated 
room  which  has  a  continuous  supply  of  fresh  air. 
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There  are  two  methods  for  the  oxidation  of  linseed  oil.  According 
to  the  older  method  the  oil,  in  which  the  oxidation  has  already  been 
begun  by  boiling  it  in  sugar  of  lead  and  by  the  introduction  of  a  spray 
of  warm  air,  is  spread  in  thin  layers  upon  the  extended  texture  and 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  continually  changing  air  heated  to  about 
86°  F. 

According  to  the  other  method,  the  oxidation  process  is  completed 
by  introducing  a  stream  of  compressed  air  into  the  hot  oil. 

The  products  of  these  two  processes  which,  as  linoxyn  is  the  chief 
constituent,  are  in  short  called  linoxyn,  are  essentially  different  in 
their  physical  properties.  In  the  one  process  the  mass  is  completely 
homogeneous,  not  sticky,  but  similar  to  india  rubber,  like  it  very 
elastic,  but  not  nearly  so  ductile  and  less  resistant  to  tearing.  On 
account  of  its  lesser  viscidity  the  mass  can  be  ground  in  a  mortar 
to  a  yellowish  white  powder.  This  linoxyn  has  an  odor  similar  to 
that  of  fresh  linseed  oil.  It  remains  dry  under  the  influence  of  heat. 

Linoxyn  prepared  by  the  other  method  is  essentially  different  from 
that  which  has  been  described.  It  forms  a  tough,  sticky  mass  of  a  dark 
brown  color,  which  easily  adheres  to  any  object  and  can  be  drawn 
out  into  short  threads.  In  very  thin  layers  the  color  is  yellowish  white 
like  the  first  kind,  yet  not  nearly  so  pure.  The  odor  is  weakly  acid, 
similar  to  that  of  freshly  boiled  linseed  oil  varnish,  but  not  so  strong. 
These  circumstances  indicate  that  the  process  of  manufacture  and 
oxidation  has  not  advanced  as  far  as  in  the  first  case. 

The  boiling  of  linseed  oil  with  oxidizing  substances  is  carried  on  in 
vessels,  open  or  covered  with  a  hood,  hung  over  an  open  furnace  fire. 
The  flame  either  simply  plays  around  the  bottom  of  the  kettle  or  is 
carried  along  its  side  by  walled  flues.  As  a  result  of  this  direct  sys¬ 
tem  of  heating  it  is  easier  to  carry  on  the  boiling  at  a  temperature 
(about  392°  to  464°  F.)  considerably  above  the  boiling  point  of  linseed 
oil.  Experience  teaches  that  this  greatly  diminishes  the  duration  of 
boiling.  The  objection  to  it,  however,  is  that  a  frequent  stirring  of 
the  contents  of  the  kettle  is  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  the  excessive 
heating  of  the  oil  on  its  walls  and  to  equally  distribute  the  oxidizing 
materials  in  the  liquid. 

Another  method  of  preparing  linseed  oil  for  more  rapid  oxidation 
is  to  expose  heated  linseed-oil  dust  to  the  influence  of  a  weak  current 
of  air.  There  are  a  number  of  other  methods  of  transforming  the 
linseed  oil  into  linoxyn  or,  in  other  words,  of  oxidizing  its  elements. 

The  linoleum  covering  mass  consists  chiefly  of  an  intimate  mixture 
of  oxidized  linseed  oil  (linoxyn)  with  finely  ground  cork  meal. 

In  order  to  increase  the  speed  of  drying,  and  to  produce  the  hard¬ 
ness  and  elasticity  various  drying  materials  (sulphurous  manganese, 
red  lead,  and  others)  and  resins  (colophonium,  cowrie  gum,  and  the 
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like)  are  added  to  the  original  components.  For  coloring  purposes 
various  mineral  colors  are  added.  Linseed  oil  is  also  entirely  or  in 
part  replaced  by  other  thick  vegetable  oils,  as,  for  instance,  the  pitch¬ 
like  residues  arising  from  the  distillation  of  palm,  cotton  seed,  and 
other  oils.  In  the  place  of  cork,  wood  flour,  pulverized  peat,  finel}7 
cut  fiber,  and  the  like  are  sometimes  used.  The  proportion  between 
the  plastic  and  nonplastic  materials  in  the  different  mixtures  which  are 
customarily  used  is  almost  the  same.  To  a  hundred  parts  by  weight 
of  oxidized  linseed  oil,  thirty-eight  parts  of  resin  (colophonium)  and 
thirteen  parts  of  cowrie  gum  are  added.  They  are  mixed  in  a  pan 
heated  by  steam  and  a  suitable  coloring  material  (Venetian  red,  ocher, 
etc.)  is  added.  This  mass  is  thoroughly  mixed  with  an  equal  weight 
of  cork  meal,  in  mixing  machines. 

Every  manufacturer  works  according  to  his  own  process,  and  by  his 
varying  proportion,  and  by  the  addition  of  turpentine  and  naphtha 
(benzine)  he  increases  the  plasticity  of  the  mass  and  diminishes  its  brit¬ 
tleness.  For  the  purpose  of  boiling  it  down  linseed  oil  is  cooked  for 
several  days  at  a  temperature  of  500°  F. ,  until  on  cooling  it  congeals 
into  a  mass  of  india-rubber-like  consistency. 

The  pitches  of  cotton  seed  and  palm  oil  in  equal  proportions  are  also 
mixed  with  oxidized  linseed  oil  between  heated  rollers.  In  this  method 
drying  materials  amounting  to  about  one-sixteenth  the  weight  of  the 
pitch  and  oil  mixture  and  slight  quantities  of  coloponium  and  cowrie 
gum  are  added.  This  mass  is  then  kneaded  with  an  almost  equal 
weight  of  cork  meal,  and  sometimes  cow’s  hair  is  added  to  give  it 
greater  strength.  Cowrie,  or  New  Zealand  gum,  comes  from  the 
cowrie  tree  ( Pinus  kauri  or  Damarra  australis).  In  color  it  ranges 
from  a  milky  white  to  a  dark  brown;  sometimes  it  is  colorless  and 
transparent.  For  the  protection  of  the  workman  the  following  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  gum  must  be  noted:  It  is  very  easily  inflammable  and  burns 
without  dropping,  with  a  bright  flame.  After  careful  melting  and 
congealing  it  forms  a  hard  mass  similar  to  shellac,  and,  like  it,  is 
soluble  in  alcohol. 

Usually  a  steam-heated  vessel,  with  a  stirrer,  serves  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  linoxyn  for  its  mixing  with  the  other  materials.  The  vessel 
is  a  recumbent  cylinder,  into  which  the  unprepared  material  is  intro¬ 
duced.  The  casements  which  serve  as  the  heads  of  the  cylinder  are 
double  walled.  Into  the  hollow  space  between  the  latter  steam  is  led, 
and  the  contents  of  the  cylinder  are  heated  to  such  a  degree  that  the 
linoxyn  is  transformed  into  a  plastic  mass.  The  process  of  mixing 
this  with  the  resins  is  accomplished  b}7  means  of  a  stirrer  within  the 
cylinder.  The  axis  of  the  former  passes  through  one  head  wall,  and 
has  a  driving  wheel  on  the  outside.  After  the  mixing  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  the  vessel  is  emptied  by  means  of  a  canal,  which  during  the 
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active  process  is  closed  by  a  slide.  The  mass  is  either  led  into  forms, 
in  which  it  is  congealed  into  cakes  of  a  specified  weight,  or  it  is 
emptied  into  another  double-walled  cylinder,  which  is  heated  so  that 
the  contents  remain  plastic. 

The  application  of  the  linoleum-covering  mass  to  the  ground  texture 
and  the  process  of  making  it  adhere  is  accomplished  without  the  use 
of  any  especial  binding  material.  At  a  temperature  of  284°  to  802° 
F.  the  mass  itself  has  such  plasticity  and  adhesiveness  that  under 
strong  pressure  it  clings  tightly  to  the  texture.  The  coating  of  the 
lower  surface  of  a  ground  texture,  by  means  of  a  lake  as  protection 
against  moisture,  is  sometimes  done  before,  sometimes  after,  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  linoleum  mass.  The  drying  of  the  color  coating  is 
carried  on  in  rooms  heated  by  hot  air  or  steam.  Previous  to  the 
application  of  the  linoleum-covering  mass  to  the  ground  texture  the 
former  must  be  thoroughly  mixed  in  the  roller  works.  The  mass  comes 
from  these  machines  in  the  form  of  thin  sheets,  which  are  either 
folded  and  used  to  cover  the  texture  immediately,  or  are  run  through 
rapidly  revolving  rollers  and  transformed  into  a  coarse  powder.  The 
latter  method  can  be  used  to  especial  advantage  in  spreading  the  mass 
over  the  texture  before  its  introduction  into  the  press.  The  finished 
product  possesses  as  a  result  a  great  uniformity.  The  hot  presses 
used  in  the  application  of  the  linoxyn  cork  mass  to  the  ground  texture 
are  partly  plate  presses  and  partly  roller  presses  (calenders).  The 
plates  or  rollers  of  the  presses  are  cast  hollow  and  heated  by  steam 
under  a  tension  of  several  atmospheres. 

The  other  processes  are  the  cooling  of  the  mass  on  cold  rollers  and 
the  drying  of  the  linoleum. 

The  linoleum-covering  mass,  which  consists  chiefly  of  linoxyn,  cork 
meal,  and  the  various  resins,  is  always  used  in  a  highly  heated  condi¬ 
tion.  By  heating  it  gains  the  plasticity  necessary  for  shaping  it,  as 
well  as  the  adhesiveness  required  for  uniting  the  little  particles  to 
each  other  and  to  the  supporting  ground  texture. 

In  addition,  the  mass  also  develops  that  penetrating  odor  which  is 
noticeable  in  the  oxidation  of  the  oil.  This  very  circumstance  shows 
that  the  oxidation  of  the  linseed  oil  was  not  completed,  and  that  in 
deodorization  a  continuation  of  the  process  of  oxidation  takes  place. 

The  drying  of  the  linoleum  is  a  continuation  and  completion  of  the 
process  of  oxidation.  This  is  accomplished  by  exposing  the  product  to 
the  influence  of  currents  of  warm  air.  In  proportion  as  this  decreases 
the  development  of  odors  it  increases  the  solidity  and  elasticity  of  the 
manufactured  products,  and  in  a  limited  degree  the  weight,  because  of 
its  continued  absorption  of  oxygen.  The  fact  that  a  linoleum-cover¬ 
ing  mass  which  lay  in  a  warm  and  dark  room  for  155  days  increased 
1.76  per  cent  in  weight  proves  this. 

The  proportion  between  the  odor  and  fluidity  is  direct  and  permits 
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a  conclusion  concerning  the  development  of  the  oxidation  and  drying 
process.  It  must  also  be  noted  that  changes  in  the  properties  of 
fluidity  depend  not  only  upon  the  length  of  the  drying  process,  but 
also  upon  the  condition  of  the  linoxyn,  obtained  during  the  oxidation 
of  the  oil.  The  changes  are  produced  much  more  rapidly  in  correctly 
constructed  drying  houses,  the  temperature  in  which  is  kept  constantly 
at  from  77°  to  86°  F.  by  heating  apparatus,  and  in  which  there  is  a  con¬ 
stant  renewal  of  air. 

The  drying  process  itself,  in  the  drying  houses,  is  accomplished  by 
the  difference  in  weight  between  hot  and  cold  air  and  the  consequent 
continual  upward  draw,  assisted  by  ventilatory  openings.  The  lino¬ 
leum  is  hung  over  rods  and  in  many  folds,  as  is  done  in  the  textile  and 
paper  industries,  so  that  the  air  may  pass  along  the  perpendicular  fiber. 

Finally  the  work  of  printing  and  finishing  the  linoleum  must  be 
mentioned.  The  printing  is  done  with  oil  colors  and  by  means  of 
forms  of  wood  or  metal  upon  printing  presses  or  machines.  After 
having  been  printed  the  linoleum  is  taken  into  the  drying  house, 
where  it  remains  several  weeks.  After  it  has  completely  dried  it  is 
cut,  the  upper  surface  is  washed,  and  it  is  wound  on  rolls. 

MEASURES  FOR  THE  PROTECTION  OF  THE  WORKMAN  AND  THE 

PUBLIC. 

From  the  preceding  explanation  it  is  evident  that  the  comminution 
of  the  cork  gives  rise  to  great  clouds  of  dust  and  also  gives  occasion 
for  the  production  of  sparks.  Further,  the  cork  dust  is  easily  inflam¬ 
mable,  and  its  ignition  produces  a  disastrous  explosion.  To  remove 
this  danger  it  might  prove  efficient  to  pass  the  pieces  of  cork  through 
a  magnetic  separator  in  order  to  remove  the  particles  of  iron  before 
they  have  a  chance  to  get  into  the  comminuting  machine. 

The  boiling  of  the  linseed  oil  with  oxidizing  substances  demands  a 
continuous  stirring  of  the  contents  of  the  vessel  in  order  to  prevent 
the  overheating  of  the  oil  in  immediate  contact  with  the  walls  of  the 
vessel  and  to  completely  intermingle  the  oxidizing  substances  with 
the  liquid.  The  workmen  accomplish  this  by  hand,  continually  mov¬ 
ing  a  ladle  in  the  boiling  mass.  This  procedure  is  carried  on  by 
direct  heating  and  at  a  temperature  (about  392°  to  464°  F.)  consider¬ 
ably  in  excess  of  the  boiling  point  of  linseed  oil.  In  this  process  dense, 
injurious  fumes  escape  from  the  frequently  opened  vessel  and  come 
in  contact  with  the  workman.  The  steam  dome  over  the  vessel  does 
not  offer  sufficient  protection,  as  will  be  shown. 

If  mechanical  stirrers  were  used  they  would  make  the  continual 
movement  of  the  oil  mass  possible,  and  would  be  a  great  protection  to 
the  workman,  who  now  is  exposed  to  unbearable  heat  and  irregu¬ 
larly  escaping  oil  gases,  but  hardly  dares  move  during  the  boiling  and 
generating  process,  because  of  the  easy  ignition  of  the  dangerous  oil. 
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The  vessel  hanging  down  into  the  tire  requires  only  to  be  covered 
with  the  usual  kettle  dome,  pierced  at  the  apex  by  a  stirring  ladle. 
The  lower  end  of  this  ladle  is  located  in  a  groove  at  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel.  The  frame-like  wings  of  the  ladle  moving  through  the 
mass  are  revolved  by  means  of  a  bevel  pinion.  Appliances  for  filling, 
emptying,  and  watching  can  easily  be  introduced  into  the  vessel  or 
domes.  This  arrangement  is  very  cheap  and  practical.  It  would  also 
aid  considerably  in  diminishing  the  great  annoyance  caused  by  the 
heat  and  the  disagreeable  odors  generated  in  boiling.  For  the  com¬ 
plete  removal  from  the  working  room  of  disagreeable  gases  arising 
in  cooking  and  boiling  down  the  oil  other  measures  are  necessary. 

From  the  description  of  the  process  of  manufacture  it  is  evident 
that  linseed  oil  possesses  the  property  of  gradually  drying  and  chang¬ 
ing  into  a  tough  transparent  mass  on  exposure  to  the  air.  This  is 
brought  about  very  slowly  and  incompletely.  The  property  is  much 
more  apparent  if  the  oil  has  been  for  some  time  exposed  to  the 
air  under  a  higher  temperature  and  with  the  addition  of  certain 
oxidizing  substances. 

The  drying  of  the  oil  varnish  is  not  brought  about  by  evapora¬ 
tion  alone,  as  the  public  and  workman  assume,  but  by  the  circumstance 
that  the  varnish  absorbs  oxygen  and  chemically  changes  into  a  solid 
substance.  The  more  rapidly  the  process  of  oxidation  goes  on  the 
better  the  varnish.  Experience  has  taught  that  oxidation  is  accom¬ 
plished  more  rapidly  in  proportion  as  a  greater  quantity  of  oxygen  is 
introduced.  This  is  done  by  the  addition  of  litharge,  sulphate  of  lead, 
zinc  oxide,  manganese,  etc.  From  experiments  and  practical  experi¬ 
ence  it  has  been  found  that  linseed  oil  absorbs  half  its  weight  of 
oxygen. 

The  drying  of  linoleum  is  essentially  nothing  more  than  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  oxidation  of  linseed  oil,  which  naturally  causes  an  evapora¬ 
tion.  The  latter  can  be  prevented  and  the  rate  of  drying  increased 
by  adding  pure  oxygen  to  the  warm  air  that  is  introduced  in  the  dry¬ 
ing  house.  By  this  the  evaporation  is  brought  to  a  minimum  and, 
under  careful  operation,  is  scarcely  worth  mentioning. 

The  annoyance  to  the  public  and  to  the  workmen  of  neighboring 
establishments,  as  well  as  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  this  occupation, 
is  caused  by  the  inefficient  removal  of  the  fumes  which  escape  from  the 
oil  kettles.  It  is  immaterial  whether  the  linseed  oil  is  cooked  or  boiled 
down  with  or  without  chemical  addition,  but  it  is  a  fact  that,  though 
the  customary  hoods  have  been  built  over  the  kettles,  the  escaping 
fumes  are  removed  neither  rapidly  nor  efficiently.  The  hoods  are 
joined  to  a  collecting  tube,  which  receives  the  gases  gathered  up  by 
the  former.  The  collecting  tube  carries  the  gases  and  fumes  to  an 
iron  chimney. 
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As  proof  of  the  statement  that  the  gases,  carried  into  the  chimney 
as  above  described,  are  not  first  made  harmless,  we  might  point  out 
the  annoyances  from  which  the  neighboring  plants  suffer.  Further, 
it  is  due  to  technical  defects  in  the  plant  that  odoriferous  and  vaporous 
gases  can  not  be  led  into  and  escape  from  the  chimne}r  with  sufficient 
rapidity  because  of  the  lack  of  draft.  A  proof  of  the  defective  con¬ 
struction  is  that  a  fire  is  kept  burning  at  the  foot  of  the  chimney  to 
obviate  this  deficiency.  The  fire  is  supposed  to  create  a  draft,  but 
the  trouble  is  not  and  can  not  be  satisfactorily  removed  by  this  method. 

The  measures  which  should  be  introduced  here  for  the  purpose  of 
remedying  the  evil  are  as  follows:  The  collecting  tube  must  enter  the 
chimney  at  an  inclination,  not  horizontally,  and  must  be  of  a  larger 
diameter  than  at  present.  The  gases  which  are  caught  by  the  hoods  of 
the  oil  boilers  must  be  made  harmless  by  burning  before  they  enter 
the  chimney.  The  assumption  that  the  fire  which  is  now  continually 
kept  burning  at  the  foot  of  the  chimney  accomplishes  this  rests  upon 
complete  ignorance  of  a  physical  law;  for  this  fire  acts  only  as  a 
so-called  decoy  fire,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following: 

As  the  air  within  the  chimney,  on  account  of  its  circumscribed  posi¬ 
tion,  is  of  a  different  temperature  than  the  air  without,  the  equilibrium 
of  the  column  of  air,  which  can  be  imagined  as  standing  on  the  bottom 
of  the  chimney,  is  destroyed.  If  the  bottom  of  the  chimney  were 
closed  the  equalization  between  the  inner  and  outer  air  could  be  accom¬ 
plished  only  by  the  power  of  expansion  and  by  diffusion,  which  in  this 
case  would  be  of  no  importance.  If,  however,  an  opening  is  made  at 
the  bottom  of  the  chimney,  then  the  equalization  of  the  temperatures  of 
the  internal  and  external  air  will  induce  a  current  to  pass  through  the 
chimney.  This  current  of  air  is  from  below  upward,  because  the  air 
being  heated  at  the  lower  opening  of  the  chimney  becomes  lighter  than 
the  external  air,  and  rises.  The  heated  space  below  then  draws  a  new 
supply  of  air  from  without  to  replace  that  which  has  been  lost.  This 
is  heated  in  its  turn  and  rises.  Thus  a  continuous  circuit  of  air  through 
the  chimney  from  below  upward  is  produced. 

Smoke  and  dense  vapors  are  not  always  lighter  than  the  atmospheric 
air,  but  have  the  power  to  partake  of  the  movements  of  those  atmos¬ 
pheric  layers  into  which  they  are  thrown.  In  the  open  chimney  it  is 
therefore  not  the  smoke,  oil  vapors,  and  varnish  fumes  which  strive  to 
rise  upward  and  escape,  but  it  is  the  current  of  air  in  the  interior  of 
the  chimney  which  must  drag  the  smoke  and  varnish  fumes  that  enter 
from  the  collecting  tube  upward  and  along  with  itself.  This  effect 
can  be  produced  only  when  the  current  of  air  is  strong  enough  to 
include  the  smoke  and  odoriferous  fumes.  This,  however,  is  not  true 
in  the  present  case,  as  the  facts  prove. 

The  chimney,  in  short,  is  too  low  to  generate  a  sufficiently  strong 
current  of  air.  All  that  would  be  necessary  to  remove  the  evil  would 
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be  a  chimney  of  greater  height  and  a  satisfactory  introduction  of  a 
collecting  tube  into  the  same. 

Direct  dangers  for  the  workman  in  this  manufacturing  process  are 
caused  mostly  by  the  exceedingly  penetrating  and  evil-smelling  fumes 
which  arise  from  the  cooking  and  boiling  down  of  the  linseed  oil. 
These  fumes  make  the  boiling  of  oil  and  varnish  an  operation  much  to 
be  dreaded.  The  danger  rests  in  the  severe  irritation  of  the  mucous 
membranes,  the  eyes,  and  the  nose. 

Further,  in  the  customary  method  of  boiling  the  oil  product  is  likely 
to  boil  over  on  the  open  tire  and  cause  severe  burns  to  the  workman. 
If  litharge  or  similar  chemicals  are  added  to  the  oils,  as  is  usually  the 
case,  the  danger  of  lead  poisoning  is  also  present. 

If  resins  are  added  to  the  oil,  they  develop  volatile  substances  which 
have  a  very  injurious  influence  upon  the  respiratory  organs.  The 
ether  oil  which  forms  produces  headaches  and  nausea,  sometimes  com¬ 
plete  stupor.  The  irritation  of  the  respiratory  organs  may  develop, 
according  to  Eulenburg,  into  haemoptysis.  As  already  said,  the  com¬ 
bustion  of  the  fumes  is  the  best  way  to  prevent  the  vitiation  of  the 
atmosphere  of  the  whole  neighborhood. 

The  most  radical  measure  and  the  only  correct  one  in  the  building 
of  new  plants  of  this  kind,  which  on  account  of  their  location,  or  the 
defects  of  the  establishment  might  bring  about  dangers  and  annoy¬ 
ances  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  vicinity  or  the  public  at  large,  is  to 
forbid  them  entirely  within  city  limits.  If  they  are  built  outside  of 
city  limits  a  satisfactory  and  permanent  supervision  of  the  industry 
must  be  required,  and  must  aim  especially  at  the  protection  of  the 
workman. 

METHOD  OF  DRYING  IN  A  LINOLEUM  FACTORY. 

The  second  factory  investigated  in  this  industry  comprised  25  build¬ 
ings  and  occupied  an  area  of  several  acres.  The  buildings  were  chiefly 
constructed  of  brick.  About  250  persons  are  employed,  and  each  of 
these,  according  to  a  statement  of  the  bookkeeper,  works  55  hours  a 
week.  The  factory  has  founded  a  beneficial  association  which  in  the 
case  of  sickness  or  accident  aids  its  members,  and  youthful  persons 
are  not  employed. 

The  purpose  of  the  drying  methods  used  in  this  establishment  is  to 
dry  the  material  covered  with  a  linoleum  covering  mass  as  rapidly  as 
possible  and  to  decrease  the  time  allowed  for  the  exhalation  of  the 
odors.  This  is  an  important  factor,  as  has  already  been  sufficiently 
indicated  in  the  discussion  of  another  linoleum  factory,  where  the  proc- 
cess  of  drying  has  been  explained.  The  description  of  the  details  of 
the  former  factory  applies  more  or  less  also  to  this  factory,  with  the 
difference,  however,  that  no  linseed  oil  is  manufactured  here. 
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In  the  description  of  the  former  factory  it  was  shown  how  the  dry¬ 
ing  process  can  be  hastened  by  the  introduction  of  a  spray  of  air  to 
the  hanging  linoleum,  and  how  the  spreading  of  the  odors  over  the 
surrounding  country  can  be  prevented. 

Here  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  obtain  the  same  results  by  means 
of  a  mechanical  draft.  The  odor  which  spread  over  a  large  ter¬ 
ritory  about  the  other  factory  was  not  at  all,  or  onty  very  slightly, 
perceptible  here. 

The  drying  apparatus  consists  of  five  compartments,  technically 
known  as  stoves.  Each  of  these  compartments  is  about  100  feet  long, 
11  feet  6  inches  wide,  and  56  feet  high,  with  the  exception  of  the  out¬ 
side  one,  which  is  about  50  per  cent  wider  than  the  others,  and  is. 
intended  to  be  used  as  a  drying  room  for  extra  wide  linoleum  and 
oilcloth. 

In  the  manufacture  of  goods  of  this  kind  several  things  are  necessary: 
(1)  The  ability  to  maintain  a  high  temperature  equally  distributed;  (2) 
the  ability  to  change  the  air  frequently,  so  that  sufficient  oxygen  may 
be  obtained  to  properly  cure  the  manufactured  goods,  which  contain 
a  large  amount  of  linseed  oil,  and  (3)  after  the  process  has  reached  the 
proper  stage,  to  clear  the  space  of  objectionable  odors  and  gases 
quickly,  and  to  reduce  the  temperature  rapidly,  so  that  the  workmen 
may  enter  the  room  and  remove  the  material  in  comfort. 

Under  the  system  installed  the  circulation  and  temperature  are 
under  complete  control.  The  air  is  admitted  at  a  low  velocit}T  at  the 
floor,  and  naturally,  tends  to  rise.  The  return  ducts  are  so  arranged 
that  the  air  may  be  taken  back  at  a  level  of  about  one-third  of  the 
height  of  the  room,  at  two-thirds  of  the  height  of  the  room,  or  quite 
at  the  top  of  the  room.  It  can  also,  by  means  of  suitable  dampers,  be 
taken  in  part  from  any  one  of  the  three  points  mentioned,  which  makes 
the  control  of  temperature  absolutely  positive,  and  it  will  be  readily 
seen  that  when  the  goods  are  sufficiently  cured  it  is  simply  necessary  to 
shut  off  the  steam  from  the  heater  and  circulate  cold  air  through  the 
stove,  and  the  temperature  is  reduced  veiy  rapidly  to  any  desired 
degree. 

The  apparatus  used  in  connection  with  this  work  is  the.  well-known 
Sturtevant  system,  consisting  of  a  heating  coil,  together  with  a  blower 
having  a  directly  connected  engine.  The  apparatus  is  very  similar  to 
that  used  for  many  kinds  of  work,  the  principal  variation  in  this  case 
being  its  especial  adaptation  to  this  industry. 

In  this  case  it  has  been  successful,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  very  com¬ 
pact  in  form,  very  positive  in  variation,  and  thoroughly  controllable 
under  any  and  all  conditions,  atmospheric  or  otherwise,  and  can  be  so 
quickly  adjusted  for  wide  ranges  of  temperature  as  to  meet  any  sud¬ 
den  or  unexpected  demand. 
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This  method  supersedes  the  more  antiquated  one  of  putting  steam 
pipes  around  the  room  to  raise  the  temperature  to  the  requisite  height. 
They  do  not  supply  the  necessary  amount  of  air,  and,  furthermore, 
have  a  tendency  to  overheat  those  goods  near  them  and  to  underheat 
those  farther  away. 

LINSEED  OIL  MANUFACTURE. 

Linseed  oil  is  the  most  important  and  most  commonty  used  drying 
oil.  It  is  met  with  in  commerce  as  raw,  refined,  artists’,  and  boiled 
oil.  Raw  oil  is  obtained  by  pressure  from  the  seeds.  Refined  oil  is 
obtained  by  agitating  the  raw  oil  with  1  per  cent  of  strong  sulphuric 
acid  in  lead-lined  tanks,  after  which  it  is  boiled  with  water  or  treated 
with  steam  and  the  water  and  sediment  drawn  off  into  settle  tanks. 
Artists’  linseed  oil  is  that  oil  which  has  been  allowed  to  stand  for 
weeks  or  months,  then  treated  with  litharge,  and  finally  bleached  by 
exposure.  Other  processes  of  refining  are  also  used.  Raw  linseed 
oil  possesses  great  drying  powers,  which  are  considerably  enhanced 
by  the  operation  of  boiling.  Boiled  oil  is  therefore  a  most  important 
article  to  the  painter.  The  drying  power  of  boiled  oils  is  still  greater 
if  litharge  or  some  other  dryer  has  been  added  during  the  operation 
of  boiling.  The  dryer  appears  to  act  as  a  carrier  of  oxygen  to  the 
oil,  and  a  definite  chemical  compound  of  the  metallic  oxide  with  lino- 
leic  acid  is  formed.  Both  raw  and  boiled  linseed  oil  are  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  ordinary  paints,  while  for  the  more  delicate  colors 
used  in  the  fine  arts  refined  and  artists’  oil  are  preferred. 

The  process  of  manufacture  in  the  factory  investigated  is  as  follows: 

The  crude  material  is  linseed.  It  is  first  carried  to  the  second 
story  and  passed  through  a  sieve.  It  is  then  carried  below  and 
crushed  between  nine  sets  of  rollers.  By  means  of  elevators  and  con¬ 
veyors  this  crushed  material  is  carried  to  four  heaters,  and  after  it  is 
sufficiently  prepared  is  ready  for  the  extraction  of  the  oil.  To  this 
end  it  is  put  in  hydraulic  presses,  20  of  which  are  placed  side  by  side, 
and  the  hot  crushed  seed  is  submitted  to  3,500  pounds  pressure.  The 
oil  that  is  extracted  is  led  to  tanks  in  the  cellar.  After  filtration  it  is 
pumped  into  storage  tanks. 

Outside  of  the  factory  building  are  nine  iron  oil  tanks,  which  have  a 
capacity  of  about  700,000  to  800,000  gallons  of  oil.  The  oil  is  pumped 
into  these  tanks  by  means  of  an  engine  of  about  250  horsepower.  The 
entire  factory  makes  a  very  favorable  impression  upon  the  visitor. 
In  the  dirty  and  oily  occupation  a  praiseworthy  cleanliness  is  observed 
which  is  worthy  of  imitation.  But  what  is  even  more  worthy  of  rec¬ 
ognition  are  the  provisions  for  the  workman  in  the  hot  press  rooms, 
where  efficient  protection  has  been  introduced.  The  temperature  here 
rises  to  125°  F.,  and  is  caused  by  the  hot  mashed  linseed  and  its  intro¬ 
duction  into  the  presses. 
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For  the  protection  of  the  workmen  blowers  have  been  arranged 
beside  the  presses  and  places  of  work.  They  lead  compressed  air 
from  a  central  air  shaft  to  the  workmen  in  a  very  efficient  manner,  so 
that  they  in  no  manner  suffer  from  the  heat.  Only  one  thing  might 
be  here  desired,  namely,  that  the  air  be  purified  and  disinfected  before 
it  is  led  to  the  workman.  This  would  he  especially  desirable  here 
because  the  whole  vicinity  as  well  as  the  immediate  environment  of 
the  factory  is  surrounded  with  an  atmosphere  vitiated  by  a  neighbor¬ 
ing  fertilizer  factory. 

How  the  disinfection  of  this  pestilential  air  can  be  accomplished  has 
been  explained  in  another  place. 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  protective  measures  that  should 
be  applied  to  varnish  and  lacquer  manufacture  as  well  as  to  oilcloth 
and  linoleum  factories: 

PROTECTIVE  MEASURES  FOR  VARNISH  AND  LACQUER 
MANUFACTURE,  ESPECIALLY  FOR  OILCLOTH  AND 
LINOLEUM  FACTORIES. 

1.  In  new  plants  those  buildings  which  are  to  serve  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  lacquers  and  varnishes  must  be  removed  from  other  buildings 
at  quite  a  distance,  or  at  least  separated  from  them  by  fireproof  walls. 

2.  In  new  plants  the  walls,  ceilings,  and  floors  must  be  constructed 
of  fireproof  materials. 

3.  The  doors  must  be  fireproof,  set  in  iron  or  stone  grooves,  and 
open  outwardly. 

4.  The  windows  must  be  supplied  with  iron  shutters,  which  can  be 
locked  if  there  is  any  danger  of  fire  from  neighboring  buildings. 

5.  Where  transjiortable  varnish  boilers  and  furnaces  are  present, 
care  must  be  taken  that  the  oil  which  boils  over  can  not  come  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  fire. 

6.  In  varnish  boilers  which  are  heated  directly  over  the  fire,  the 
lowest  point  of  the  liquid  must  be  at  least  3|  inches  above  the  highest 
point  reached  by  the  fire.  There  must  also  be  a  mark  in  the  kettle 
to  indicate  how  far  it  can  he  filled. 

7.  The  varnish  boilers  must  be  filled  to  only  two-thirds  of  their 
capacity  and  supplied  with  an  overflow  channel  to  catch  any  oil  which 
might  boil  over. 

8.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  boiling  rooms  of  lacquer  and 
varnish  factories  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sand  must  always  be  present 
to  smother  the  fire  if  necessary. 

9.  Vessels  of  more  than  10  pounds  capacity  must  not  be  raised  from 
the  fire  with  the  hands.  In  the  case  of  larger  vessels,  mechanical 
arrangements,  such  as  stove  trucks,  windlasses,  portable  pans,  and  the 
like,  must  be  used  to  raise  and  transport  them. 
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10.  Those  vessels  employed  in  boiling  lacquer  and  varnish,  in  melt¬ 
ing  and  dissolving  resins  and  the  like,  must  be  furnished  with  arrange¬ 
ments  which  lead  the  generated  vapors  either  to  the  external  air  or 
make  it  possible  to  render  them  harmless  either  by  condensing  or 
burning  them.  In  burning  the  gases  and  vapors  an  arrangement 
must  be  made  to  prevent  the  reflux  of  the  flame  and  an  explosion 
which  might  result  from  it. 

11.  The  openings,  which  are  in  the  covers  of  the  boilers  to  permit 
stirring  and  looking  into  them,  must  be  fitted  with  irremovable  slide 
valves,  trap  valves,  little  doors,  stoppers,  or  the  like,  which  must  be 
opened  only  when  necessary. 

12.  If  no  other  vents  are  present,  a  hood  must  be  placed  over  the 
boiler  in  order  to  carry  into  the  chimney  the  vapors  that  escape  dur¬ 
ing  the  temporary  opening. 

13.  The  addition  of  easily  inflammable  substances  to  the  molten 
resins  and  the  like,  in  movable  boilers,  must  not  be  carried  on  in  the 
melting  room  or  the  vicinity  of  fires,  unless  an  apparatus  for  carrying 
away  the  generated  vapors  is  present  and  accomplishes  this  without 
permitting  them  to  escape  into  the  working  room.  Otherwise  these 
operations  must  be  carried  on  in  a  separate  room  or  in  the  open  air 
where  the  generated  vapors  can  be  led  away.  Before  the  addition  of 
the  easily  inflammable  substances  the  draft  must  be  shut  off  and  the 
molten  resins  sufficient^"  cooled.  The  crude  materials  must  not  be 
stored  in  the  boiling  rooms. 

14.  The  working  and  store  rooms  in  which  easily  inflammable  mate¬ 
rials,  such  as  alcohol,  ether,  benzine,  etc.,  are  handled  must  be  lighted 
by  an  isolated  internal  or  external  lighting  plant.  The}r  must  be 
entered  only  by  men  provided  with  safety  lamps. 

15.  The  heating  of  these  rooms  must  be  accomplished  by  steam,  hot 
water,  or  stoves  fed  from  without. 

16.  In  those  operations  in  which  the  eyes  of  the  employees  are  liable 
to  be  injured  through  the  scattering  of  hot  and  caustic  liquids  the  men 
must  be  supplied  with  protective  glasses  and  required  to  use  them. 

IT.  Smoking  in  the  manufacturing  and  store  rooms  must  be  pro¬ 
hibited. 

18.  In  lifting  the  lacquer  and  varnish  kettles  from  the  fire  the  damper 
must  be  shut,  and  the  openings  upon  which  the  kettles  have  stood  must 
be  closed  with  tight-fitting  covers. 

19.  In  the  boiling  rooms  of  varnish  factories  no  fluids  of  any  kind, 
not  even  the  so-called  chemical  extinguishers,  must  be  used,  but  only 
the  sand  mentioned  in  section  8. 

20.  The  covers  of  the  boilers  must  be  kept  open  only  as  long  as  is 
absolutely  necessaiy. 

21.  The  handling  of  combustible  liquids  which  may  develop  inflam- 
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mable  gases  and  vapors  must  be  forbidden  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fire¬ 
places. 

22.  The  cleaning  of  melting  kettles  in  the  working  room  is  for¬ 
bidden. 

23.  The  shoes  of  the  employees  must  be  such  as  to  offer  sufficient 
protection  against  hot  liquid. 

THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  TALLOW. 

The  term  “  tallow”  is  principally  applied  to  the  mixture  of  olein  and 
stearin  obtained  by  rendering  beef  or  mutton  fat.  Various  vegetable 
fats,  the  grease  obtained  by  boiling  or  steaming  bones,  the  solids 
obtained  by  the  expressing  of  whale  and  fish  oil,  and  certain  other  solid 
fats,  however,  are  also  known  as  varieties  of  tallow.  Inferior  kinds 
of  animal  tallow  used  for  soap  making  are  known  as  melted  stuff, 
rough  stuff,  and  town  tallow,  the  latter  being  also  known  as  kitchen  stuff 
or  pot  grease  and  consisting  of  the  waste  obtained  in  cooking  opera¬ 
tions.  Varieties  whose  names  depend  on  the  places  of  export  are 
known  as  River  Plata,  North  American,  and  Western  tallow.  So 
important  is  the  tallow  industry  that  in  South  America  and  Australia 
immense  numbers  of  cattle  were  formerly  slaughtered  and  boiled 
down  for  their  tallow  alone. 

The  arrangement  employed  for  rendering  fat  consists  of  a  strong 
iron  cylinder,  having  a  charging  hole,  a  manhole  near  the  bottom  for 
discharging  the  refuse,  taps  for  drawing  off  the  fats,  water-supply 
valves,  steam-supply  valves,  and  a  waste  valve.  The  charge  is  heated 
by  steam  supplied  at  60  to  80  pounds  pressure  which  circulates  through 
the  coil  beneath  a  perforated  false  bottom  supporting  the  fat,  and 
water  is  supplied  when  necessar}L  After  six  to  eight  hours  the  tallow 
is  drawn  off,  alone  or  with  water,  by  opening  the  upper  or  lower  tap. 

There  are  a  series  of  cylinders  of  1,200  to  1,500  gallons  capacity 
emplo}md  in  rendering  the  fats  when  the  tissues  are  not  required  in  a 
condition  otherwise  than  is  suitable  for  manure.  The  cylinders  are 
filled  above  a  false  bottom  with  the  crude  fat,  and  steam  is  admitted 
by  a  foot  valve  and  perforated  pipe  at  50  pounds  or  even  as  high  as 
100  pounds  pressure.  A  cock  is  opened  to  allow  escape  of  condensed 
water  when  spurting  occurs  on  opening  a  try  cock.  After  ten  to 
fifteen  hours  the  steam  is  cut  off  and  the  cock  and  safety  valves  are 
opened,  and,  after  settling,  the  layer  of  tallow  is  drawn  off  through  a 
series  of  cocks.  The  cover  of  a  discharge  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the 
cylinder  is  then  raised  by  a  rod,  and  the  residue  falls  into  the  tub 
beneath. 

To  remove  the  last  traces  of  tissue  it  is  neeessarv  for  the  tallow  to 
be  washed,  melted,  and  strained.  This  process  extracts  more  tallow 
from  the  fat  than  any  other.  Sometimes  the  fat  is  rendered  at  the 
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atmospheric  pressure  by  boiling  a  mixture  of  the  fat  with  one-fourth 
its  bulk  of  water  containing  2  to  3  per  cent  of  sulphuric  acid. 

The  quality  of  tallow  varies  with  the  species,  age,  and  sex  of  the 
animal,  and  with  the  part  of  the  body  from  which  it  is  obtained.  Ani¬ 
mals  fed  on  brewery  refuse  usually  yield  a  tallow  containing  a  lower 
proportion  of  stearin.  Mutton  tallow  contains  the  largest  proportion 
of  stearin,  and  is  whiter  than  beef  tallow. 

Tallow  consists  principally  of  stearin,  olein,  and  palmitin,  the  two 
former  largely  predominating.  Pure  tallow  is  white  and  almost  taste¬ 
less,  but  the  commercial  product  is  usually  yellowish.  When  saponi¬ 
fied  it  yields  about  94  to  95  per  cent  of  fatty  acids.  Tallow  melts 
between  100°  to  120°  F.,  the  best  varieties  melting  at  about  110°.  It 
may  be  distilled  in  vacuo,  but  is  decomposed  when  distilled  with  super¬ 
heated  steam  into  oleic,  stearic,  and  palmitic  acids,  with  separation  of 
glycerin. 

Commercial  tallow  frequently  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of 
free  fatty  acid  and  is  often  adulterated  with  cotton-seed  stearin,  bone 
fat,  the  distilled  fatty  acids  from  wool  grease,  and  other  fats  more 
easily  melted  than  stearin.  Starch,  china  clay,  and  whiting  are  also 
used  as  adulterants. 

Several  processes  are  in  use  for  bleaching  and  purifying  tallow  and 
stearin  in  addition  to  the  mechanical  methods  of  subsidence  and  filtra¬ 
tion  under  pressure  from  a  head  of  the  liquefied  tallow.  By  one  proc¬ 
ess  tallow  for  soap  making  is  bleached  by  driving  air  through  it  in 
finely  divided  streams  while  heated  to  from  180°  to  200°  F.  With 
ordinary  tallow  this  process  requires  from  ten  to  fifteen  hours. 

The  tallow  is  sometimes  agitated  with  potassium  carbonate  and 
allowed  to  settle  before  treatment.  It  may  also  be  bleached  by  boil¬ 
ing  with  a  solution  of  bleaching  powder  in  the  proportion  of  1  per 
cent,  or  of  potassium  chlorate  in  the  proportion  of  less  than  0.3  per 
cent  of  the  tallow,  with  addition  of  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid. 
A  mixture  of  manganese  dioxide  and  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid 
mav  also  be  used. 

Tallow  is  said  to  be  largely  bleached  by  the  following  process:  It  is 
partly  saponified  by  heating  with  soda  and  salt  solution,  and  the  upper 
and  lower  saponified  layers  are  drawn  off  for  making  curd  soap;  the 
middle,  unsaponified  portion  being  filtered  through  linen,  heated  to 
boiling  with  a  2£  to  3  per  cent  solution  of  alum  for  fifteen  minutes, 
and  left  for  three  to  five  hours.  It  is  then  again  heated  to  from  338°  to 
392°  F.  to  complete  the  bleaching,  care  being  taken  to  arrest  the  heat 
if  any  unpleasant  smell  is  observed.  The  fat  treated  by  this  process 
should  not  be  rancid,  neither  should  it  be  too  fresh. 

There  is  also  a  method  of  purifying  in  which  the  melted  fat  is 
agitated  at  150°  to  212°  with  a  solution  of  potassium  permanganate 
and  sufficient  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  render  the  whole  distinctly  acid. 
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After  an  hour  the  liquid  is  settled  and  the  fat  is  drawn  off  and  remelted 
in  water. 

Stearic  acid  may  be  bleached  by  agitation  with  5  per  cent  of  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  diluted  with  10  per  cent  of  water.  After  settling  and 
removal  of  the  acid  water  with  the  aid  of  washing,  purification  may 
be  completed  by  stirring  in  water  containing  the  whites  of  25  eggs  to 
each  100  pounds  of  stearin  and  heating  by  steam.  The  albumen  rises 
as  a  scum,  containing  most  of  the  chemical  impurities.. 

The  tallow  factory  studied  in  connection  with  this  investigation  is 
chiefly  concerned  in  the  consumption  of  meat  offal  and  bones.  These 
materials  are  collected  in  the  city  where  the  factory  is  located  and 
taken  to  the  factory  in  wagons. 

In  this  factory  the  following  unsanitary  conditions  were  found: 
Everyone  doubtless  has  noticed  the  horrible  stench  which  remains 
when  a  wagon  loaded  with  the  materials  used  in  such  factories  passes 
along  the  street.  That  emitted  in  unloading  such  a  wagon  in  the  fac¬ 
tory  is  almost  indescribable.  When  the  factory  was  visited  such  wag¬ 
ons  were  being  unloaded.  After  the  larger  bones  have  been  assorted, 
the  stinking  mass  of  flesh,  consisting  mostly  of  small  particles,  is 
loaded  on  carts  and  taken  to  the  second  story  by  an  elevator.  There 
it  is  put  in  the  four  large  digesters  and  passes  through  the  boiling 
process,  which,  on  the  average,  lasts  three  hours.  After  the  contents 
are  removed  they  are  pressed  and  then  spread  on  the  floor  for  drying. 
The  oil  and  fat  is  stored  in  barrels  and  transported  in  them.  The 
residue  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  fertilizers. 

In  the  first  place  the  collection  of  the  stinking  meat  offal  and  bones 
on  the  public  streets  and  its  transportation  on  the  same  ought  to  be 
prohibited.  This  can  only  be  brought  about  if  the  offal  is  stored  in 
hermetically  sealed  cans  and  hauled  to  the  factory  in  the  latter.  These 
cans  may  be  made  similar  to  those  in  which  human  excrement  is  trans¬ 
ported  through  the  streets. 

The  employment  of  this  method  has  the  advantage  that  in  unload¬ 
ing  the  wagons  the  workmen  are  no  longer  compelled  to  inhale  noxious 
organic  odors  of  putrefying  masses  of  meat,  which  without  any  ques¬ 
tion  are  injurious  to  the  health.  Moreover,  it  is  possible  by  means  of 
these  hermetically  sealed  cans  to  bring  the  stinking  masses  directly 
to  the  second  story  and  empt}r  their  contents  into  the  digesters.  In 
this  way  the  stench  on  the  street  and  during  transportation  to  the 
factory  rooms  is  prevented.  If  it  is  necessary  that  the  collected  meat 
offal  and  the  bones  be  assorted  in  the  factory  before  they  are  further 
used,  a  place  of  collection  should  be  built,  entirely  separated  from  all 
other  buildings.  This  place  should  be  connected  with  the  factory 
chimney  by  means  of  a  flue.  The  latter  would  consume  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  gaseous  odors  of  the  organic  and  decomposing  mass,  and  the 
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remainder  would  be  carried  high  in  the  air,  where  they  would  be  scat¬ 
tered  by  atmospheric  disturbances  and  thus  not  cause  any  annoyance. 

It  would  be  still  better  to  burn  the  organic  fumes  before  carrying 
them  to  the  chimney.  This  could  be  accomplished  by  the  introduction 
of  a  special  furnace  between  the  chimne}^  and  the  storage  room.  The 
gas-impregnated  air  could  be  introduced  into  the  furnace  by  means  of 
a  steam- jet  injector  or  ventilator,  and  thence  passed  into  the  chimney. 
This  arrangement  would  accomplish  a  further  purpose  in  removing 
the  great  swarms  of  flies  and  preventing  their  settling,  and  also 
decrease  the  annoyance  which  the  workmen  suffer  from  them  now. 

It  is  true  that  an  arrangement  for  the  removal  of  the  fumes  during 
the  boiling  and  emptying  process  has  been  introduced  in  the  factory, 
but  it  does  not  serve  its  purpose.  It  would  be  of  great  sanitary  benefit, 
too,  if  the  masses  of  already  heated  bone  which  lie  on  the  factory  floors 
were  stored  in  distinct  barrels,  supplied  with  a  similar  ventilating 
apparatus.  On  the  whole,  the  entire  factory  should  be  supplied  with 
a  permanent,  thoroughly  efficient  system  of  ventilation. 

It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  the  workmen  freely  handle  the  offal  in 
order  to  assort  those  parts  which  seem  unsuited  for  use.  The  danger 
of  blood  poisoning  is  very  great,  but  it  can  be  prevented  if  in  such 
work  the  men  are  supplied  with  gloves. 

THE  FERTILIZER  INDUSTRY. 

THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  FERTILIZERS. 

A  description  of  the  process  of  the  manufacture  of  fertilizers  and  of 
the  materials  used  will  give  a  sufficient  basis  for  a  consideration  of  the 
defects  of  the  plants  engaged  in  their  manufacture,  as  well  as  for 
efficient  propositions  for  removing  such  defects. 

Manures  are  sometimes  classed  as  general  and  special.  The  former 
class  embraces  those  which  answer  most  of  the  requirements  of  a  crop. 
They  can  thus  be  used  alone  and  admit  a  pretty  general  application. 
Special  manures,  on  the  other  hand,  supply  few — occasionally  but  one — 
of  the  elements  of  plant  food,  and  are  applied  in  certain  cases  only, 
but  most  frequently  used  in  mixture  with  other  manures.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  artificial  manures  having  a  claim  to  be  considered  general  are 
seaweed,  fish  manure,  and  oil  cakes. 

Seaweed  is  largely  used  in  some  localities  near  the  sea.  When  quite 
fresh  seaweed  contains  about  80  per  cent  of  water.  Its  composition 
varies  a  good  deal.  The  proportion  of  nitrogen  and  potash  in  fresh  sea¬ 
weed  is  thus  very  similar  to  that  in  farmyard  manure,  while  the  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  is  deficient. 

The  application  of  fish  not  suited  for  other  purposes  to  the  fields 
as  manure  has  been  practiced  in  certain  parts  of  the  country  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years.  In  many  districts  on  the  seacoast,  where  fishing  is  the 
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chief  industry,  the  only  way  of  disposing  of  a  superabundant  catch  of 
herrings,  for  example,  has  been  to  utilize  them  as  a  manure.  From 
such  a  practice  has  sprung  up  what  is  now  an  important  and  ever- 
increasing  industry,  viz,  the  manufacture  of  fish  guano. 

This  guano  varies  considerably  in  quality,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  process  employed  and  as  to  whether  made  from  whole  fish  or 
merely  from  fish  offal.  The  latter  process  is  the  common  one.  The 
manufacture  is  carried  on  at  the  fish-curing  stations,  and  the  qualit}7 
of  the  guano  made  from  this  source  is  somewhat  different  from  that 
made  from  whole  fish,  for  a  large  portion  of  the  fish  offal  is  made  up  of 
bones  and  heads.  The  best  quality  of  this  guano  may  contain  as 
much  as  10  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  but  as  a  rule  it  is  nearer  8  per  cent. 
A  very  considerable  variation  occurs  in  the  amount  of  phosphoric 
acid,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  guano  made  from  fish  scrap  is  natu¬ 
rally  much  richer  in  this  ingredient  than  whole-fish  guano.  The  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  may  be  said  to  range  from  4  to  15  per  cent,  besides  there  is 
present  a  small  quantity  of  potash.  Guano  is  also  manufactured  from 
the  carcasses  of  whales.  Such  guano  contains  from  7£  to  8i  per  cent 
of  nitrogen  and  about  13^  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid. 

A  fish  guano  is  manufactured  to  a  considerable  extent  from  a  coarse 
variety  of  herring.  This  fish  is  caught  for  its  oil,  which  is  extracted 
b}7  boiling.  The  residue  is  manufactured  into  guano  after  pressing. 
That  fish  guano  is  a  valuable  manure  there  can  be  no  doubt.  What 
impairs  its  value  is  the  fact  that,  as  a  rule,  it  contains  a  certain  amount 
of  oil.  The  effect  of  the  oil  is  to  retard  fermentation  and  decompo¬ 
sition  when  the  guano  is  applied  to  the  soil,  and  this  renders  its  action 

slower  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case.  It  is  mixed  with  farmvard 

«/ 

manure  and  also  with  superphosphate  of  lime. 

For  many  years  guano  occupied  the  first  place  among  our  commercial 
manures.  The  best  and  largest  deposits  are  now  exhausted,  although 
a  considerable  quantity  still  remains. 

Guano  has  been  formed  from  the  excrement  and  carcasses  of  sea- 
fowl.  The  fresh  excrement  is  highly  nitrogenous,  and  consists  chiefly 
of  acid  and  calcium  phosphate.  If  the  climate  is  hot  and  dry,  the 
excrements  are  quickly  dried  and  the  nitrogenous  matter  preserved. 
This  has  been  the  case  for  instance  on  the  rainless  coast  of  Peru.  In 
a  moist  climate  the  nitrogenous  matter  is  quickly  converted  into  ammo¬ 
nia  and  dissipated  by  evaporation  or  drainage,  and  a  phosphatic 
guano  practically  destitute  of  nitrogen  remains. 

In  a  dry  Peruvian  guano  the  nitrogen  chiefly  occurs  as  uric  acid  and 
water,  and  a  smaller  proportion  as  ammonia  salts.  A  damp  guano 
contains  more  ammonia  and  smells  strongly  of  ammonium  carbonate. 

Some  of  the  Peruvian  guanos  contain  distinct  amounts  of  nitrates. 
The  phosphoric  acid  exists  chiefly  as  finelj7  divided  calcium  phosphate; 
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besides  this,  some  is  present  as  ammonium  phosphate,  and  as  phos¬ 
phates  of  other  alkalis.  A  portion  of  the  phosphate  is  readily  soluble 
in  water.  Guano  is  an  extremely  valuable  manure,  supplying  to 
larger  or  smaller  degree  all  the  essential  constituents  of  plant  food  in 
a  condition  readily  assimilated  by  the  plant,  or  acquiring  that  condi¬ 
tion  very  soon  after  admixture  with  the  soil. 

Guano  is  treated  generally  with  25  to  30  per  cent  of  sulphuric  acid  by 
which  means  the  ammonium  carbonate  is  neutralized,  the  urates  largely 
converted  into  ammonium  salts,  and  the  calcium  phosphate  rendered 
soluble.  This  process  is  of  considerable  advantage  in  the  case  of  damp 
guanos.  Besides  Peruvian,  the  only  other  nitrogenous  guanos  imported 
are  from  South  Africa  and  Patagonia.  The  South  African  guanos  origi¬ 
nally  found  were  phosphatic;  these  have  been  removed  and  a  fresh 
deposit  of  the  birds  is  now  annually  collected  from  several  islands  oppo¬ 
site  the  west  and  south  coast  of  Africa.  These  guanos  being  fresh 
deposits  are  generally  rich  in  nitrogen  and  comparatively  poor  in  phos¬ 
phates.  The  small  deposits  found  in  the  islands  off  the  California 
coast  may  be  considered  as  intermediate  between  the  two  classes  of 
nitrogenous  and  phosphatic  guanos. 

The  ancient  deposits  of  guano  occurring  in  climates  in  which  rain  is 
frequent  have  lost  almost  all  of  their  nitrogenous  matter.  They  are, 
when  freed  from*  sand  or  rock,  of  great  value  as  phosphatic  manures 
and  have  been  much  used  for  the  manufacture  of  high-class  super¬ 
phosphates.  Some  of  these  guanos  have  been  considerably  altered  by 
the  action  of  water  and  other  natural  chemical  agents.  One  common 
result  of  this  action  is  the  formation  of  u  crusts,”  consisting  largely  of 
calcium  phosphate  containing  considerably  less  calcium  than  tricalcic 
phosphate,  and  therefore  of  special  value  as  manure.  Gypsum  is  also 
present  in  some  cases  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Cheap  or  damaged  oil  cakes  or  cakes  unfit  for  food  (as  castor)  are 
employed  to  a  small  extent  as  manure.  They  contain  4  to  7  per  cent 
of  nitrogen,  1.5  to  3  per  cent  phosphoric  anhydride,  and  1  to  2  per 
cent  potash. 

Large  quantities,  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  are 
found  in  stock  rooms.  Their  nature  and  characteristics  as  a  manure 
may  be  briefly  summed  up  as  follows:  Nitrate  of  soda  is  a  whitish, 
crystalline  salt,  extremely  soluble,  and  is  quickly  diffused  in  the  soil. 
It  contains  95  per  cent  of  pure  nitrate  of  soda — i.  e. ,  15^  per  cent  of 
nitrogen,  equal  to  about  19  per  cent  of  ammonia.  Next  to  sulphate  of 
ammonia  it  is  the  most  concentrated  nitrogenous  manure.  The  rela¬ 
tive  quantity  of  nitrogen  in  these  two  manures  is  as  3  is  to  4.  Nitrate 
of  soda  contains  nitrogen  in  the  most  valuable  and  readily  assimilable 
form.  It  is,  as  nitric  acid,  the  form  into  which  all  nitrogen  must  first 
be  converted  before  it  becomes  available  for  plant  use. 

The  oldest  and  still  the  chief  sources  of  sulphateof  ammonia  are  the 
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gas  works,  where  it  is  obtained  as  a  by-product.  It  is  also  obtained 
to  a  lesser  extent  from  shale,  iron,  coke,  and  carbonizing  works  and 
from  bones,  horn,  leather,  and  certain  other  animal  substances  rich  in 
nitrogen,  when  subjected  to  dry  distillation,  as  is  the  case  in  certain 
manufactures,  such  as  bone  charcoal  (used  in  sugar  refineries).  The 
distillation  of  horn,  etc.,  and  the  manufacture  of  prussiate  of  potash 
also  constitute  less  abundant  sources. 

The  coal  used  in  gas  works  contains  on  an  average  from  a  half  to 
one  and  a  half  per  cent  of  nitrogen.  When  it  is  subjected  to  dry  dis¬ 
tillation,  as  is  done  in  the  gas  works,  the  nitrogen  is  chiefly  converted 
into  ammonia,  and  in  the  process  of  purification  is  removed  with  the 
gas  liquor,  which  contains  about  1  per  cent  of  ammonia.  The  ammonia 
recovered  from  this  liquor  by  distillation  is  then  absorbed  in  sulphuric 
acid.  It  may  be  pointed  out  that  not  nearly  all  the  nitrogen  contained 
in  the  coal  is  recovered  as  sulphate  of  ammonia. 

Next  to  the  gas  works  the  shale  works  form  the  chief  source  for  this 
valuable  manure.  In  these  works  the  ammonia  is  obtained  in  distilling 
the  paraffin  shale  by  a  method  somewhat  similar  to  that  in  use  in  the 
gas  works.  Recently  ammonia  has  been  recovered  from  the  blast-fur¬ 
nace  gases  in  iron  works.  Thousands  of  tons  are  annually  obtained  in 
this  way.  From  coke  and  carbonizing  works  the  annual  production 
is  about  half  that  obtained  from  iron  works. 

Pure  sulphate  of  ammonia  is  a  whitish,  crystalline  salt,  extremely 
soluble  in  water.  The  commercial  article,  however,  is  generally  gray¬ 
ish  or  brownish  in  color,  owing  to  the  presence  of  slight  quantities  of 
impurities.  The  pure  salt  contains  25.75  per  cent  of  ammonia;  the 
commercial  article  about  24.5  per  cent.  The  chief  impurities  which 
it  is  likely  to  contain  are  an  excess  of  moisture,  free  acid,  or  insoluble 
matter.  Some  samples  contain  small  quantities  of  ammonium  sul- 
phocyanate,  a  substance  extremely  poisonous  to  plants.  Sulphate  of 
ammonia  is  thus  the  most  concentrated  of  all  nitrogenous  manures  in 
common  use,  and  is  for  that  reason  the  most  expensive. 

Hoofs  and  horns  form  a  regular  source  of  artificial  nitrogenous 
manure,  the  latter  being  obtained  as  a  by-product  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  combs  and  other  articles.  They  are  stored  in  the  form  of 
a  fine  powder,  and  in  order  to  increase  their  rate  of  action,  which  is 
very  slow,  they  are  often  composted  with  horse  manure  before  use. 
They  have  also  been  composted  with  slacked  lime.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  such  treatment  increases  their  value  considerably.  The 
percentage  of  nitrogen  seems  to  vary  much  according  to  the  animal 
from  which  they  are  derived.  In  nine  samples  of  horn  the  nitrogen 
was  found  to  vary  from  7£  to  141  per  cent,  giving  an  average  of  11£ 
per  cent.  The  nitrogen  seems  rarely  to  exceed  15  per  cent.  The 
amount  of  phosphoric  acid  has  been  found  by  various  investigators  to 
range  from  6  to  10  per  cent. 
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Also,  torrefied  horn  has  been  used.  This  is  a  horn  which  has  been 
subjected  to  the  action  of  steam.  The  nitrogen  in  this  material  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  more  active  than  in  ordinary  horn. 

Ground  hoof  is  very  similar  in  composition  to  horn  and  contains 
about  14  to  15  per  cent  of  nitrogen.  Considerable  quantities  are  now 
used.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  horns,  hoofs,  hair, 
bristles,  etc.,  although  rich  in  nitrogen,  possess  a  comparatively  low 
value  as  manure. 

Dried  blood  is  a  very  valuable  manure,  its  nitrogenous  matter 
becoming  readily  available  to  the  crop  after  mixing  it  with  the  soil. 
Perfectly  dry  blood  contains  16  per  cent  nitrogen  and  4  per  cent  ash, 
of  which  one-half  is  common  salt.  The  commercial  article  contains  9 
to  12  per  cent  nitrogen;  10.3  per  cent  is  about  the  average. 

Leather  has  also  been  used  as  a  manure.  Its  nitrogen  ranges  from  4 
to  6  per  cent,  and  it  may  safely  be  called  the  least  valuable  of  the 
nitrogenous  manures.  Leather  is  from  its  very  nature  admirably 
adapted  to  resist  decomposition  when  applied  to  the  soil,  and  unless  it 
is  reduced  to  a  very  fine  condition  it  will  remain  undecomposed  for  a 
long  period.  Torrefied  leather,  however,  is  probably  of  greater  value. 
It  is  obtained  in  the  same  way  as  the  torrefied  horn,  already  referred 
to — namely,  by  treatment  with  steam.  The  grease  and  fatty  matters 
which  so  largely  aid  it  in  resisting  decomposition  being  extracted,  it 
is  much  better  suited  for  purposes  of  manure  than  ordinary  leather. 
Torrefied  leather  contains  from  5  to  8  per  cent  of  nitrogen. 

What  is  called  meat-meal  guano  is  generally  that  made  from  the 
carcasses  of  cattle  after  they  have  been  treated  for  their  meat  extract. 
The  meat  meal  is  used  both  for  feeding  and  manuring  purposes. 
Considerable  quantities  are  imported.  It  is  a  valuable  manure,  espe¬ 
cially  so  for  its  nitrogen,  which  varies  from  4  to  8  per  cent,  while  it 
contains  from  13  to  20  per  cent  phosphoric  acid.  Some  meat-meal 
guanos  contain  as  much  as  11  per  cent  of  nitrogen. 

In  some  parts  of  the  world,  more  especially  in  Germany,  the  car¬ 
casses  of  horses,  as  well  as  cattle,  dogs,  pigs,  etc.,  which  have  died  of 
disease,  are  converted  into  guano.  They  are  subjected  to  treatment  by 
steam  in  digesters.  By  this  means  the  fat  and  gelatin  are  separated  and 
utilized,  while  the  remaining  portion  of  the  animal  is  converted  into 
guano.  Other  processes  are  also  employed.  The  resulting  manure 
contains  from  6  to  10  per  cent  of  nitrogen  and  from  6  to  14  per  cent 
of  phosphoric  acid. 

Meat-meal  guano  is  a  valuable  nitrogenous  manure.  The  same  gen¬ 
eral  remarks  apply  to  it  as  to  fish  guano,  although  it  ferments  very 
much  more  quickly  than  the  latter  and  is  undoubtedly  a  more  valuable 
manure. 

Manure  made  from  waste  wool  products  is  a  material  extensively 
manufactured  and  was  formerly  much  used  as  a  manure.  There  are 
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three  qualities — the  first  containing  8  to  12  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  the 
second  6  to  8  per  cent,  and  the  third  5  to  8  per  cent.  Shoddy  is  by 
no  means  a  very  valuable  manure.  Woolen  waste  products  were  for¬ 
merly  much  richer  in  nitrogen  than  is  now  the  case.  This  is  owing  to 
the  now  prevalent  adulteration  of  wool  with  cotton.  Pure  woolen 
rags  should  contain  17  to  18  per  cent  of  nitrogen.  It  has  been  recom¬ 
mended  to  treat  woolen  waste  with  caustic  alkali  before  using  it  as  a 
manure.  This  renders  the  nitrogen  more  available  and  has  other 
advantages  to  recommend  it. 

Soot  obtained  in  the  usual  way  generally  contains  about  3  per  cent 
of  nitrogen.  This  is  chiefly  in  the  form  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  and 
small  quantities  of  potash  and  phosphates.  A  varying  proportion  of 
nitrogen  is  present  in  the  form  of  ammonia  salts,  and  this  undoubtedly 
confers  upon  soot  its  value  as  manure.  It  has  long  been  used  as  a  top 
dressing  for  young  grain  and  grass,  and  has  been  applied  at  the  rate 
of  from  40  to  60  bushels  per  acre.  It  has  an  indirect  value  as  a  slug 
destroyer. 

Bones  are  still  used  in  a  variety  of  conditions,  such  as  in  the  raw  or 
green  state,  bruised,  boiled,  steamed,  fermented,  burnt,  dissolved,  and 
broken,  or  they  are  ground  to  various  degrees  of  fineness,  to  which  the 
names  of  i-inch  bones,  i-inch  bones,  bone  meal,  bone  dust,  and  floated 
bones  are  given. 

In  the  early  methods  bones  were  fermented  before  being  used  in 
order  to  render  their  action  more  speedy  when  applied  to  the  soil. 
This  fermentation  was  often  effected  simply  by  mixing  the  bones  with 
water  and  allowing  them  to  lie  for  a  week  or  two.  In  other  cases  the 
bones  were  mixed  with  urine  or  other  refuse  matter.  The  most  gen¬ 
eral  method  is  to  pour  sulphuric  acid  on  them. 

The  composition  of  bone  tissue  varies  considerably,  and  depends  on 
the  age  and  kind  of  animal  to  which  it  belongs,  as  well  as  on  the  part 
of  the  animal  it  is  taken  from.  Bones  are  made  up  of  an  organic  and 
an  inorganic  part.  By  steeping  a  piece  of  bone  in  dilute  acid  the 
anorganic  portion  of  the  bone  is  dissolved  out  and  the  organic  portion, 
which  fills  the  framework  of  the  bone,  is  left.  On  the  other  hand,  by 
submitting  a  bone  to  the  action  of  great  heat  the  organic  portion  of 
the  bone  is  driven  off  and  all  that  remains  is  a  quantity  of  ash. 

The  proportion  of  the  organic  to  the  inorganic  matter  varies  consid¬ 
erably  in  different  bones.  The  bones  of  young  animals  contain  more 
organic  matter  than  those  of  old  animals.  In  compact  bones  the  inor¬ 
ganic  matter  is  greater  than  in  spongy  bones.  The  thigh  bone  con¬ 
tains  most  inorganic  matter.  The  short  bones  which  have  to  bear  the 
greatest  strain  are  richest  in  inorganic  matter.  Of  the  bones  of  ani¬ 
mals,  fish  bones  exhibit  the  greatest  variety  of  composition,  some  being 
almost  entirely  made  up  of  organic  matter,  while  others  are  similar  in 
their  composition  to  the  bones  of  quadrupeds. 
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The  organic  portion  of  bones  is  almost  entirely  made  up  of  a  sub¬ 
stance  to  which  the  name  ossein  has  been  given  and  which,  when  boiled 
for  a  long  time,  is  converted  into  gelatin.  This  ossein,  which  forms 
on  an  average  from  25  to  30  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  bones,  is 
extremely  rich  in  nitrogen,  containing  over  18  per  cent. 

The  inorganic  portion,  which  forms  about  70  per  cent,  is  made  up 
chiefly  of  phosphate  of  lime.  The  dry  leg  bones  of  oxen  and  sheep 


have  the  following  composition: 

Per  cent. 

Phosphate  of  lime .  58  to  63 

Carbonate  of  lime . . . 6  to  7 

Phosphate  of  magnesia .  1  to  2 

Fluoride  of  calcium .  2 

Organic  matter . . .  25  to  30 


Raw  bones  contain  6£  per  cent  of  nitrogen  and  8  per  cent  of  water. 
Bones  are  used  for  the  manufacture  of  glue  and  gelatin.  These  are 
extracted  by  steaming  the  bones.  The  bones  after  this  treatment  are 
used  as  manure.  The  fat  present  in  raw  bones  retards  their 
decomposition  in  the  soil.  Probably  it  forms  along  with  lime  an 
insoluble  soap,  which  prevents  the  mineral  matter  in  the  bone  from 
being  dissolved  by  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  soil.  In  the  process  of 
boiling  or  steaming  a  certain  loss  of  nitrogen  takes  place,  greater  or 
less,  according  to  the  length  of  time  they  are  boiled  or  steamed,  and 
the  pressure  applied.  A  more  economical  method  for  extracting  the 
fat  has  been  introduced  by  using  benzine.  This  process  is  not  used 
to  any  extent.  The  loss  of  nitrogen  in  the  former  case  is  more  than 
compensated  for  by  their  more  speedy  action  as  a  manure  when  applied 
to  the  soil.  Bone  meal  of  good  quality  contains  from  45  to  55  per 
cent  of  phosphate  of  lime  and  3J  per  cent  of  nitrogen. 

It  is  well  known  that  bones  are  a  slow-acting  manure.  They  may 
be  said  to  possess  both  a  mechanical  and  chemical  action  when  applied 
to  the  soil.  When  they  putrefy  their  nitrogen  is  slowly  converted 
into  ammonia,  and  carbonic  acid  as  well  as  various  organic  acids  are 
formed,  which,  acting  upon  the  insoluble  mineral  matter  in  the  bones, 
render  it  available  for  plant  uses.  Bones,  when  applied  in  large 
quantities,  may  act  not  merely  as  direct  suppliers  of  plant  food,  but  in 
the  course  of  their  putrefaction  they  may  act  upon  a  certain  amount  of 
the  inert  fertilizing  matter  of  the  soil,  and  render  it  available.  The 
more  readily,  then,  that  bones  putrefy  the  more  speedy  will  be  their 
effect. 

As  already  pointed  out,  bones,  in  order  to  increase  their  efficiency, 
are  often  fermented  before  application.  The  removal  of  the  fat  is 
another  means  of  increasing  the  rate  of  their  action,  but  the  fineness 
to  which  they  are  ground  determines  this  more  than  anything  else. 
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Much  ingenuity  has  been  expended  in  perfecting  machinery  for  grind¬ 
ing  bones.  At  one  time  in  Germany  they  were  pounded  in  stamps 
similar  to  those  used  for  ore. 

In  this  country  what  has  been  called  “  floated  bone”  has  been  pre¬ 
pared.  This  bone  is  so  fine  that  it  actually  floats  in  the  air  like  flour 
dust,  and  is  made  by  whirling  the  bones  against  one  another  in  machines. 
The  action  of  bones  prepared  in  this  way  is,  of  course,  very  speedy, 
but  the  difficulty  of  applying  a  manure  in  such  a  fine  state  of  division 
to  the  soil  is  great.  The  expense  of  the  process  is  also  considerable. 
The  ease  with  which  finely  ground  bones  putrefy  is  evinced  by  the  fact 
that  bone  flour  has  to  be  salted  in  order  to  preserve  it.  Fermenta¬ 
tion,  as  already  seen,  requires  a  plentiful  supply  of  air  and  a  certain 
amount,  but  not  too  much,  of  moisture. 

In  view,  therefore,  of  what  has  just  been  said,  it  might  seem  best  to 
use  bones  in  the  form  in  which  they  are  most  speedily  available  or  as 
dissolved  bones.  This  would  be  so  if  the  bones  were  the  only  source 
we  possessed  for  the  manufacture  of  superphosphate  of  lime;  but  we 
now  have  in  the  various  abundant  mineral  phosphates  much  more 
abundant  and  cheaper  sources  for  this  valuable  manure.  Another 
reason  against  dissolving  bones  is  to  be  found  in  the  difficulty  expe¬ 
rienced  in  dissolving  their  phosphates.  Bones,  especially  when  raw, 
are  not  easily  acted  upon  by  acids. 

Dissolved  bones,  however,  are  still  manufactured.  Formerly  the 
manure  called  dissolved  bone  was  often  a  mixture  of  mineral  super¬ 
phosphate  and  undissolved  bone  meal.  The  composition  of  dissolved 
bones  varies  somewhat,  the  percentage  of  soluble  phosphate  being 
about  20  to  23  per  cent,  the  insoluble  amounting  to  from  9  to  10  per 
cent,  and  the  nitrogen  from  2k  to  3^  per  cent. 

The  bone  ash  which  is  left  after  burning  bones  was  once  an  article  of 
considerable  importance  as  a  manure.  It  is  still  imported  from  South 
America  and  is  now  used  chiefly  in  the  pottery  industry.  It  is  still 
used  occasionally  in  the  manufacture  of  high-class  superphosphates  and 
is  extremely  rich  in  phosphate  of  lime,  of  which  it  contains  between 
70  and  80  per  cent.  It  is  devoid  of  nitrogen.  Bone  ash  is  best  used 
in  a  dissolved  form,  as  it  possesses  no  characteristic  action  such  as 
bones  possess. 

When  heated  in  a  closed  retort  bones  are  not  converted  into  bone 
ash,  but  into  a  body  called  bone  char.  This  body  is  similar  in  compo¬ 
sition  to  bone  ash,  except  for  a  certain  percentage  of  charcoal,  amount¬ 
ing  on  an  average  to  10  per  cent.  It  contains  but  little  nitrogen  or 
other  organic  matter. 

In  the  manufacture  of  steel  by  the  basic  process,  there  is  a  large 
percentage  of  waste  product,  which  is  known  as  basic  slag.  This  slag 
contains  about  50  per  cent  lime,  4  per  cent  magnesia,  2  per  cent 
alumina,  14  per  cent  iron  oxide,  5  per  cent  manganese  oxide,  10  to  25 
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per  cent  phosphoric  pentoxide  (average  IT  per  cent),  and  8  per  cent 
silica.  The  process  has  been  adopted  to  a  very  large  extent. 

For  several  years  the  slag  was  regarded  as  valueless.  The  large 
amount  of  iron  present  led  agricultural  chemists  to  believe  that  the 
phosphoric  anhydride  would  not  prove  available  to  plants,  while  the 
ferrous  oxide  would  probably  be  injurious.  It  is  now  known  that  the 
phosphoric  anhydride  in  the  slag  is  almost  wholly  combined  with  cal¬ 
cium,  and  that  this  calcium  phosphate  is  easily  disintegrated,  rendered 
soluble  in  the  soil,  and  that  no  ill  effects  arise  from  the  presence  of 
the  ferrous  oxide.  Tetra-calcic  phosphate  is  apparently  the  combina¬ 
tion  in  which  most  of  the  phosphorus  occurs.  About  1.5  per  cent  of 
the  total  phosphorus  exists  as  iron  phosphide,  which  is  changed  into 
phosphate  in  the  soil.  The  phosphate  in  the  slag  is  not  soluble  in 
water.  It  is  dissolved  to  a  considerable  extent  by  a  solution  of 
ammonium  citrate. 

To  be  effective  the  slag  must  be  very  finely  ground.  It  should  pass 
through  a  sieve  having  10,000  meshes  to  the  square  inch.  The  grind¬ 
ing  requires  special  machinery.  It  is  advisable  to  break  it  first  under 
stamps,  to  further  reduce  it  between  rollers,  then  to  place  it  between 
separate  pieces  of  iron  by  passing  over  slanting  sieves,  and,  finally,  to 
grind  it  between  millstones. 

Phosphatic  minerals  which  are  unsuitable  for  the  manufacture  of 
superphosphate,  either  from  their  poverty  in  phosphates  or  from  the 
presence  of  an  objectionable  amount  of  iron  oxide  or  alumina,  are 
sometimes  treated  with  acid.  The  calcium  phosphate  is  dissolved  out 
and  then  recovered  by  precipitation.  By  a  previous. calcination  the 
ferric  oxide  and  alumina  of  the  mineral  may  frequently  be  rendered 
more  insoluble.  By  the  use  of  cold  or  weak  acid  many  of  these 
objectionable  ingredients  may  be  left  undissolved. 

The  solution  in  acid  is  then  precipitated  in  lime,  chalk,  or  solution 
of  calcium  sulphydrate,  prepared  by  acting  on  alkali  waste  with  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  hydrogen  sulphide.  If  the  addition  of  the  neutralizing  base  is 
stopped  while  the  solution  is  still  acid,  the  precipitate  will  consist 
chiefly  of  dicalcic  phosphate.  A  solution  of  calcium  sulphydrate  is  the 
best  precipitant.  Its  addition  should  cease  as  soon  as  a  dark  color 
indicates  the  formation  of  some  iron  sulphide. 

The  phosphates  previously  mentioned  may  be  applied  directly  to  the 
soil  with  good  effect  if  in  the  condition  of  fine  powder.  Many  phos¬ 
phatic  deposits  are,  however,  too  hard  and  insoluble  to  be  used  eco¬ 
nomically  in  this  manner.  They  are  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  and 
converted  into  superphosphates. 

The  phosphate  to  be  employed  is  first  thoroughly  dried  and  then 
reduced  to  an  extremely  fine  powder.  Considerable  improvements 
have  been  effected  lately,  both  in  respect  to  economy  in  the  grinding 
and  in  the  degree  of  fineness  attained.  When  the  material  is  in  masses 
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it  is  first  broken  into  small  pieces  by  a  stone  crusher.  It  is  then  trans¬ 
ferred  to  a  mill  and  ground  by  edge  stones  on  a  revolving  bed.  The 
dust  is  separated  from  the  product  by  a  fan  and  the  grit  fed  to  ordinary 
horizontal  millstones.  A  separator  is  of  great  use  in  removing  the 
fine  dust  from  partly  ground  products,  thus  enabling  the  remaining 
grit  to  be  reduced  to  powder  with  a  smaller  consumption  of  power. 
The  Sturtevant  (centrifugal)  mill  is  also  employed  for  reducing  phos¬ 
phates  to  powder.  The  finer  the  powder  obtained  the  more  complete 
will  be  the  action  of  the  sulphuric  acid. 

The  sulphuric  acid  emploj^ed  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.57.  Acid  of 
this  strength  is,  of  course,  preferred  on  the  ground  of  economy.  It 
is  essential,  however,  that  the  acid  contain  water,  as  the  dryness  of 
the  product  is  determined  by  the  formation  of  gypsum.  The  propor¬ 
tion  of  water  necessarily  depends  on  the  composition  of  the  materials 
and  the  nature  of  the  reaction.  If  free  phosphoric  acid  and  gypsum 
are  the  result  of  the  reaction  the  sulphuric  acid  used  should  have 
1.65  as  its  maximum  specific  gravity.  If  hydrated  monocalcic  phos¬ 
phate  is  the  product  formed  the  maximum  specific  gravity  of  the 
sulphuric  acid  will  be  1.55.  If  the  material  contains  calcium  carbonate 
or  fluoride,  these  constituents  will  require  acid  of  1.78  specific  gravity 
for  their  conversion  into  g3^psum.  In  practice  the  weak  chamber 
acid  answers  well.  Some  water  is  lost  as  steam  during  the  mixing, 
and  a  certain  proportion  of  moisture  does  not  injure  the  texture  of  the 
superphosphate  if  it  contains  a  sufficient  amount  of  gypsum.  It  is 
clear,  however,  that  when  dealing  with  a  phosphate  containing  much 
carbonate  or  fluoride,  an  acid  somewhat  stronger  than  ordinary  cham¬ 
ber  acid  is  to  be  preferred. 

The  proportion  of  sulphuric  acid  to  be  used  depends,  of  course,  on 
the  composition  of  the  phosphatic  material.  Theoretically,  100  parts 
of  tricalcic  phosphate  will  require  91  of  sulphuric  acid,  specific  gravity 
1.6,  or  100  of  sulphuric  acid,  specific  gravity  1.55,  if  monocalcic  phos¬ 
phate  is  to  be  produced.  One-half  more  acid  must  be  used  to  produce 
phosphoric  acid.  The  proportion  of  sulphuric  acid  used  in  practice  is 
usually  as  large  a  one  as  can  be  employed  without  endangering  the 
dryness  of  the  product.  It  is  generally  somewhat  in  excess  of  that 
needed  to  produce  monocalcic  phosphate,  but  is  considerably  below 
that  required  to  yield  only  phosphoric  acid.  For  South  Carolina 
river  phosphate  (the  phosphate  most  largely  used)  the  ordinary  pro¬ 
portion  is  90  per  cent  of  sulphuric  acid,  specific  gravity  1.57. 

The  excess  of  lime  present  in  the  material  (as  carbonate  or  fluoride) 
is  the  principal  factor  in  determining  the  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  to 
be  employed.  One  hundred  parts  of  lime  will  require  260  parts  of 
acid,  specific  gravity  1.6,  or  277  parts  of  acid,  specific  gravity  1.55,  to 
produce  calcium  phosphate.  Phosphates  containing  a  considerable 
excess  of  lime  will  yield  a  poorer  phosphate  than  their  percentage  of 
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phosphoric  acid  would  seem  to  warrant,  owing  to  the  large  proportion 
of  sulphuric  acid  which  they  require.  Siliceous  matter  is  the  least 
harmful  impurity  in  a  mineral  phosphate,  as  it  consumes  no  sulphuric 
acid.  To  prepare  a  mineral  superphosphate  the  only  ingredients 
required  are  the  powdered  phosphate  and  sulphuric  acid.  When 
turnip  manure  or  other  manures  containing  a  little  nitrogen  are  pre¬ 
pared,  crushed  bones,  powdered  hoof  and  horn,  shoddy,  or  ammonium 
salts  are  added  in  mixing  the  ingredients.  Superphosphate  is  very 
seldom  made  from  bone  alone,  as  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  a  dry  product, 
and  the  proportion  of  soluble  phosphate  yielded  is  but  small.  So- 
called  dissolved  bone  is  usually  prepared  from  a  mixture  of  mineral 
phosphate,  bone,  and  some  concentrated  nitrogenous  matter.  The 
mixer  in  which  the  reaction  takes  place  stands  on  a  platform  over  an 
empty  chamber  known  as  the  pit.  It  consists  of  a  wooden  cylinder, 
sometimes  nearly  horizontal,  sometimes  vertical,  furnished  in  the 
center  with  a  revolving  shaft,  carrying  arms  set  on  screw  wires.  Into 
this  mixer  the  charge  of  weighed  dust  is  emptied,  bag  by  bag,  while 
at  the  same  time  a  measured  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  is  run  in  from 
a  tank.  When  the  charge  is  completed  it  is  agitated  for  two  minutes; 
a  valve  is. then  opened,  and  the  whole  contents  of  the  mixer  (about  16 
hundredweight)  are  allowed  to  fall  into  the  pit  below.  Ten  charges 
can  be  easily  worked  in  one  hour.  The  pit  below  is  usually  built  of 
brick  or  concrete  on  three  sides.  The  fourth  side  consists  of  a  wooden 
boarding  which  is  taken  down  when  the  pit  is  being  emptied.  A  pit 
will  hold  about  140  tons.  The  fluid  material  which  enters  the  pit 
rapidly  reaches  a  temperature  considerably  exceeding  100°,  and  then 
becomes  solid.  In  a  day  or  two  it  is  dug  out  with  pickaxes. 

The  gases  given  off  during  the  reaction,  both  from  mixer  and  pit, 
are  particularly  offensive,  especially  when  the  phosphate  contains 
fluorides.  Both  mixer  and  pit  are  provided  with  flues  connected  with 
a  fan,  by  which  all  the  gases  are  removed,  made  harmless  in  a  scrub¬ 
ber,  and  then  conducted  to  a  tall  chimney. 

Superphosphates  are  porous.  They  are  reduced  to  powder  by  being 
passed  through  disintegrators,  and  if  mixed  manures  are  to  be  made, 
the  other  ingredients  are  added  during  this  process.  Corn,  grass, 
mangel,  and  potato  manure  are  produced  by  the  addition  of  ammo¬ 
nium  sulphate  or  other  nitrog-enous  material,  with  or  without  potash 
salts.  Sodium  nitrate  can  not  safely  be  added  to  superphosphate, 
unless  the  latter  is  very  dry.  If  this  precaution  is  neglected,  free 
nitric  acid  is  produced,  the  manure  bags  are  destroyed,  and  serious 
troubles  may  occur.  To  employ  ammonium  sulphate  and  sodium 
nitrate  together  is  still  more  objectionable,  as  ammonium  nitrate  is 
formed.  Even  when  it  does  not  defer  decomposition  it  ruins  the 
manure  by  its  tendency  to  become  liquid. 
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It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  soluble  phosphate  produced  con¬ 
sisted  almost  entirely  of  monocalcic  phosphate.  It  is  now  recognized 
that  often  a  large  part  of  the  soluble  phosphate  consists  of  free  phos¬ 
phoric  acid.  In  the  first  stage  of  the  reaction  phosphoric  acid  alone 
is  probably  produced,  and  this  afterwards  reacts  on  the  remaining 
undecomposed  phosphate.  The  proportion  of  free  phosphoric  acid  in 
the  resulting  manure  is  greater  when  strong  sulphuric  acid  has  been 
employed,  because  the  total  soluble  acid  has  been  diminished.  When 
superphosphates  are  dried  at  100°,  a  loss  of  soluble  phosphoric  acid 
occurs.  This  loss  becomes  much  greater  when  a  higher  temperature 
is  employed.  Monocalcic  phosphate  can,  in  fact,  exist  only  when  in 
union  with  water.  A  further  reaction  which  is  of  great  practical 
moment  to  the  manufacturer  of  superphosphate  is  the  loss  of  soluble 
phosphate  while  the  material  is  stored.  The  regenerated  insoluble 
phosphate  is  known  as  reverted  phosphate.  -This  deterioration  during 
storage  is  not  observed  in  superphosphate  prepared  from  finely  ground 
mineral  phosphate  which  contains  no  appreciable  quantity  of  iron  or 
aluminium,  but  it  is  observed  only  when  ferric  oxide  or  alumina  is 
present.  In  few  of  the  phosphates  employed  is  any  considerable 
amount  of  the  phosphoric  acid  combined  with  iron  or  aluminium.  In 
some  phosphates,  as  Carolina  river  phosphate,  the  iron  is  apparently 
present  as  pjudtes,  or  as  ferrous  silicate,  and  exercises  no  injurious 
influence.  In  many  other  phosphates  the  iron  exists  as  ferric  oxide. 

Ordinary  superphosphate  is  made  from  a  mixture  of  phosphates,  and 
contains  25  to  27  per  cent  of  dissolved  phosphate  and  2  to  3  per  cent  of 
undissolved  phosphate.  Superphosphate  containing  30  to  31  per  cent 
dissolved  phosphate  can  be  produced  from  good  Carolina  phosphate. 
Far  richer  superphosphates  are  obtained  by  various  other  processes. 
These  superphosphates  hate  a  special  value  where  manure  has  to  be 
conveyed  a  long  distance. 

AN  INVESTIGATION  OF  FERTILIZER  FACTORIES. 

The  fertilizer  factory  first  investigated  diffuses  its  penetrating  odors 
and  gases  over  a  wide  extent  of  territory  and  causes  great  annoyance. 
All  the  buildings  of  the  plant,  which,  according  to  the  statements  of 
the  proprietors,  are  about  28  years  old,  consist  mostly  of  dilapidated 
wooden  structures. 

The  following  products  are  manufactured  in  this  factory:  Two 
brands  of  potato  manure;  rectified  phosphate;  fishbone  and  potash; 
No.  1  bone  phosphate;  farmers’  ammonia  bone  phosphate;  grain  and 
grass  special;  all  crop  phosphate;  soluble  bone  and  potash;  special 
top  dressing  for  grass;  bone  dust;  special  compounds. 

The  bone  stock  house  is  divided  into  several  compartments  by  means 
of  wooden  partitions.  Close  by  is  the  mill  for  the  grinding  of  the 
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bones,  which  are  stored  in  the  bone  stock  house.  After  being  ground 
they  are  carried  to  the  second  story  by  means  of  an  elevator,  sifted, 
and  put  into  bags. 

The  establishment  is  further  divided  into  stock  rooms,  mixing  rooms, 
tank  rooms,  storage  rooms,  and  storerooms  for  the  crude  material. 
A  railroad  switch  leads  into  the  building,  by  means  of  which  various 
materials  are  taken  in  and  out.  The  chimney,  made  of  iron,  is  52 
feet  high.  Below  the  railroad  track  are  tanks  for  the  storage  of  low- 
grade  (12  per  cent)  potash,  city  refuse,  etc.  The  factory,  according 
to  the  statement  of  the  foreman,  produces  about  5,000  tons  annually. 
The  number  of  men  employed  varies  with  the  time  of  the  year  and 
the  demands  of  the  trade.  At  the  time  of  the  investigation  only  13 
men  were  at  work.  The  foreman  who  has  been  employed  here  had 
typhoid  fever  a  number  of  years  ago.  On  an  examination  of  the  men 
employed  in  the  conversion  of  raw  bones  it  was  discovered  that  they 
had  been  employed  only  two  or  three  years,  and  according  to  their 
statement  had  never  been  ill.  To  obtain  a  correct  conception  of  the 
sources  of  the  noxious  odors  it  is  necessary  first  of  all  to  take  into 
consideration  all  those  substances  and  materials  which  are  stored  here 
and  employed  in  production. 

Dust,  gas,  and  stench  are  diffused  to  an  incredible  extent  by  this 
factory.  Defective  transportation,  filling,  and  repacking  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  powdered  crude  material  and  end  products  aid  greatly 
in  this,  as  well  as  the  entirely  unnecessary  handling  of  shovels,  brooms, 
and  spades.  Besides,  there  is  inefficient  protection  from  the  dust¬ 
generating  apparatus  and  machines,  and  large  quantities  of  harmful, 
even  dangerous,  dust  are  whirled  about  by  every  breath  of  air  and  by 
the  continual  traffic.  The  stairs  which  lead  up  to  the  acid  mixers, 
which,  by  the  way,  are  too  narrow  and  too  close  to  the  driving  belts 
of  the  machinery,  are  covered  finger-thick  with  dirt  and  dust. 

The  greatest  cleanliness  should  be  insisted  upon.  The  escape  of  the 
dust  and  gases  generated  during  the  acid  process  should  be  avoided  as 
far  as  possible,  and  where  this  can  not  be  done  they  should  be  con¬ 
ducted  away  so  as  not  to  vitiate  the  atmosphere  of  the  working  room. 

The  most  efficient  system  of  ventilation  for  the  industry  under  con¬ 
sideration  would  seem  to  be  a  self-acting  skylight  ventilation.  This 
object  can  be  attained  by  means  of  the  so-called  ventilation  valves  on 
the  roof  of  the  factoiy  and  storehouse,  or  by  chimney  domes  and  suc¬ 
tion  heads. 

The  suggested  arrangement  itself  would  not  entirely  prevent  the 
injuries  to  health  that  occur  in  the  manufacture  of  the  superphosphate 
and  the  grinding  of  the  basic  slag.  Special  care  must  be  paid  to 
acids — as,  for  instance,  carbonic  acid,  hydrochloric  acid,  fluoric  acid, 
and  sulphurous  and  sulphuric  acid — in  order  that  they  may  not  exert 
their  harmful  influence  upon  the  health,  as  is  the  case  at  present. 
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Experience  has  shown  that  the  workmen  in  all  such  superphosphate 
and  artificial  fertilizer  factories  are  frequently  affected  with  gastric 
and  intestinal  catarrh  unless  provision  has  been  made  for  a  satisfac- 
tory  and  efficient  removal  of  the  poisonous  fumes.  Haemoptysis  has 
also  been  observed  in  several  cases. 

In  mixing  the  strongly  acid  superphosphate  with  saltpeter  for  the 
production  of  fertilizer  compounds  free  nitrous  and  nitric  acid  may  be 
set  free.  Direct  cases  of  poisoning  have  been  observed,  due  to  these 
dangerous  acids. 

In  the  production  of  superphosphate  either  the  natural  phosphorites 
or  the  phosphatic  guano,  bones,  ground  bones,  etc.,  are  used  as 
described  in  detail  in  the  foregoing.  In  treating  these  materials  con¬ 
taining  tricalcium  superphosphate,  Ca3(P04)2,  the  latter  is  decomposed 
into  monocalcium  phosphate,  CafHgPOJa,  free  phosphoric  acid,  and 
calcium  sulphate.  These  materials  must  previously  be  well  powdered. 

In  this  process  dangerous  dust  is  generated,  and  therefore  efficient 
protection  and  dust-preventive  measures  should  be  introduced  in  the 
grinding  operation.  The  best  preventives  are  good,  dust-proof  dis¬ 
integrators,  which  transform  the  crude  material  into  a  powder  and 
prevent  all  escape  of  dust. 

The  mixing  of  the  powdered  material  with  sulphuric  acid  gener¬ 
ates  carbonic,  hydrochloric,  hydrofluoric,  sulphurous,  and  sulphuric 
acids.  For  the  prevention  of  evil  effects  from  noxious  gases  an  exclud¬ 
ing  process  may  be  carried  on  either  by  hand  in  lead  vessels,  walled 
pits,  or  mechanically;  in  the  latter  case  by  means  of  a  suitably  located 
cylinder,  in  which  revolves  a  shaft  with  arms.  Sometimes  the  mixing 
is  done  in  tanks  by  means  of  a  vertical  shaft  fitted  with  plow-like 
pieces  of  iron.  The  machine  is  constructed  entirely  of  iron  and  steel. 
The  tank  is  closed  by  means  of  a  wood  cover  lined  on  the  inside  with 
lead  in  such  a  manner  that  the  generated  acid  fumes  can  escape  only 
by  means  of  an  exit  pipe  sunken  in  the  cover.  The  fumes  are  most 
satisfactorily  gotten  rid  of  by  conducting  them  to  the  factory  chimney. 
If  there  is  not  sufficient  draft,  a  ventilator  must  be  introduced  in  the 
flue  to  suck  the  fumes  out  of  the  machine  and  push  them  on. 

Another  arrangement  for  the  removal  of  the  gases  and  fumes  gen¬ 
erated  in  this  industry  is  especially  effective.  This  can  be  introduced 
and  constructed  as  follows:  An  elevated  tank  with  sulphuric  acid  is 
placed  beside  the  large  mixing  pan.  From  this  tank  the  acid  flows 
into  a  vessel  standing  on  scales  and  thence  into  the  mixing  pan.  By 
means  of  this  simple  arrangement  the  weighing  of  the  acid  is  simplified 
and  made  safe  for  the  workmen.  Over  the  mixing  pans  there  should 
be  a  hood  of  sufficient  size.  A  steam  jet  ventilator  opens  in  this  hood. 
This  receives  its  steam  supply  through  a  steam  pipe.  From  this  hood 
the  gas  is  driven  by  the  ventilators  through  a  conduit  to  a  furnace 
which  serves  exclusively  for  the  burning  of  the  gases.  This  furnace 
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must  be  connected  with  the  factory  chimney.  It  is  an  excellent 
method  for  destroying  the  poisonous  gases.  The  whole  arrangement 
prevents  the  diffusion  of  the  gases  through  the  factory  rooms.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  dust  generated  by  the  tightly  inclosed  shaking  sieves 
and  the  disintegrators  may  be  led  to  the  same  furnace  and  burned 
there.  The  combustion  of  this  dust,  consisting  mostly  of  organic 
material,  is  very  important. 

The  most  dangerous  products  are  the  fumes  which  are  always  gen¬ 
erated  in  the  treatment  of  crude  material  containing  fluorine  with 
sulphuric  acid.  These  can  generally  be  made  harmless  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  manipulation: 

The  poisonous  fumes  must  be  sucked  out  of  the  mixing  room  by 
means  of  a  rotary  fan.  A  dilution  through  superfluous  air  must  be 
prevented  as  far  as  possible.  The  gas  mixture  must  be  moistened  by 
the  spent  steam  of  the  machine,  which  is  always  present,  and  led  into 
a  large  chamber  where  the  fluorine  combinations  are  split  up  by  means 
of  an  efficient  sprayer  and  precipitated  in  combination  with  silicic  acid. 
The  remainder  of  the  fumes  is  then  filtered  through  a  bed  of  moist 
pebble  stones. 

The  dust  generated  in  the  grinding  of  basic  slag  has  very  harmful 
effects  on  the  respiratory  organs.  In  a  factoiy  which  was  mostly 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  ground  basic  slag,  thirteen  cases  of 
severe  pulmonic  diseases  occurred  in  a  short  time.  Besides,  there 
were  fatal  cases  of  bronchial  catarrh  and  pneumonia.  The  dust  of  this 
material  to  which  the  workmen  are  exposed  consists  of  the  phosphate 
of  lime,  iron,  and  magnesia,  as  well  as  quicklime  and  oxide  of  iron. 

As  an  excellent  dust  preventive  the  use  of  rolling-ball  grinding  mills 
may  be  mentioned.  The  latter  are  well  known,  and  great  advance  has 
been  made  in  their  construction.  A  very  commendable  construction 
is  that  in  which  the  mill  consists  of  several  concentric  drums  that  are 
successively  separated  by  layers  of  balls,  while  the  drums  themselves 
furnish  the  grinding  surface.  In  the  front  walls  of  the  latter  open¬ 
ings  are  made.  The  dustless  feeding  of  the  mill  is  accomplished 
through  the  opening  of  an  antechamber  closed  on  all  sides  and  con¬ 
nected  with  the  mill.  The  emptying  of  the  ground  material  into  the 
collecting  vessel  without  raising  dust  is  accomplished  by  means  of  a 
number  of  slits  in  the  mantel,  which  completely  surrounds  the  sifting 
drum  and  makes  it  dust  proof. 

Finally,  if  other  kinds  of  grinding  mills  are  used,  exhausters  and 
dust  collectors  must  be  employed  to  remove  the  harmful  dust  as  soon 
as  it  is  generated  in  the  mill. 

Attention  should  be  called  to  the  necessity  of  inclosing  the  bone  stock 
house  as  completely  as  possible,  and  the  introduction  of  an  efficient 
system  of  ventilation  by  means  of  interconnecting  canals  between  the 
several  storerooms,  and  their  final  conduction  to  the  chimney.  This 
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brings  about  the  removal  of  the  stench  caused  by  the  decomposition 
of  the  particles  of  organic  matter  lodged  on  or  in  the  bones.  It  is 
still  better  to  lead  this  stench  to  a  furnace  similar  to  the  one  here¬ 
tofore  described  and  render  it  harmless  by  combustion.  This  can  be 
easily  and  simply  accomplished. 

In  the  investigation  of  another  fertilizer  factory,  which  also  had  a 
flayer’s  yard  in  conjunction,  the  following  was  observed: 

The  three-story  building  in  which  the  work  is  done  is  large  and 
roomy.  Almost  all  the  materials  just  discussed  in  detail  are  employed 
in  this  factory.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  the  materials  that  are 
taken  to  the  flayer’s  yard,  such  as  blood  and  meat,  mostly  of  horses,  of 
which  during  the  past  year  more  than  2,400  were  consumed. 

The  mill  room  is  situated  in  the  first  story  of  the  factory,  and  serves 
for  grinding  certain  crude  materials,  consisting  of  Florida,  South 
Carolina,  and  Tennessee  rock,  great  quantities  of  which  lie  near  the 
mill.  Besides  the  mill  room  there  are  large  rooms  on  this  floor  in 
which  the  ready-made  fertilizer  is  stored  in  heaps  that  reach  to  the 
ceiling.  In  some  compartments  there  are  mixtures  consisting  of  the 
dissolved  animal  matter  and  powdered  rock.  These  stored  materials  are 
emptied  from  the  upper  story  through  the  flooring  by  means  of  a  very 
primitive  arrangement.  The  bone  mill,  containing  a  disintegrator  for 
the  grinding  of  bones,  is  also  located  on  the  first  floor,  and  the  filling 
of  the  bags  with  the  powdered  material  is  done  here.  In  another 
compartment  there  is  stored,  besides  other  materials,  a  so-called  dryer 
substance.  This  consists  of  limestone,  and  is  mixed  with  the  fertilizer 
to  hasten  the  drying  process  after  it  has  been  treated  with  sulphuric 
acid. 

The  second  story  is  reached  by  means  of  a  weak  wooden  stairway. 
Here  all  sorts  of  manure  materials  are  stored,  chief  among  which  is 
bone  phosphate,  or  bone  fertilizer.  They  are  all  in  a  powdered 
condition. 

The  apparatus  for  mixing  the  powdered  material  with  sulphuric  acid 
occupies  the  third  story.  It  consists  of  separate  receptacles  for  the 
powdered  rock  and  for  the  acid  together  with  a  stirring  arrangement. 
When  the  material  has  been  mixed,  it  is  emptied  through  the  floor  into 
a  receptacle  below,  known  as  the  pen.  After  a  short  time  it  is  taken 
out  and  dried.  Mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  fact  that  the  acids 
are  pumped  to  the  third  story  by  compressed  air. 

In  the  third  story  are  also  large  stores  of  feathers,  hair,  and  woolen 
materials,  which  are  converted  into  fertilizers  by  means  of  the  proper 
acid.  Besides,  there  are  also  screens  for  sifting.  The  material  is  car¬ 
ried  from  below  to  the  screens  by  means  of  a  chain-belt  arrangement. 

In  the  manufacture  of  manure  and  the  conversion  of  the  material 
two  large  boilers  and  a  steam  engine  are  in  continual  operation. 

On  the  same  ground  plot  there  is  besides  the  factory  a  one-story 
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building  in  which  the  dead  horses  are  treated.  The  manner  of  treat¬ 
ment  is  as  follows:  After  being  skinned  they  are  boiled  in  vertical 
boilers.  At  the  end  of  this  operation  the  fat  and  bones  are  separated, 
while  the  meat  and  other  refuse  is  taken  directly  to  the  main  factory 
to  be  used  in  the  production  of  fertilizer. 

The  insanitary  conditions  in  this  establishment  are  very  evident  and 
are  similar  to  those  found  in  the  preceding  factory.  In  addition  great 
evils  are  originated  in  the  flayer’s  yard  which  may  be  the  direct  or 
indirect  source  of  the  development  of  epidemics.  It  was  impossible 
in  the  investigation  to  ascertain  with  certainty  how  far  this  is  true, 
but  several  facts  seem  to  indicate  that  isolated  occurrences  of  typhoid 
are  due  to  the  disease-spreading  miasma  generated  here. 

A  foreman  in  one  of  the  near-by  fertilizer  factories,  as  well  as  a 
foreman  in  the  tallow  factory  previously  described,  suffered  from 
typhoid.  In  both  cases  the  disease  was  due  to  putrid  meat,  offal,  and 
bones.  Further  information  in  this  respect  could  have  been  gained  if 
the  workmen  had  not  been  so  taciturn  and  unresponsive.  Colored 
men  are  employed  preferably.  Their  external  appearance  makes  it 
much  more  difficult  to  judge  of  the  general  state  of  health  than  it 
would  be  in  the  case  of  white  men.  Precautionary  measures  for  doing 
away  with  the  dust  generated  in  mixing  and  grinding  the  several 
materials  are  not  present.  Only  the  screens  on  the  third  floor  have  a 
box-like  casement  over  them.  The  reservoirs  in  which  the  sulphuric 
acid  is  weighed  before  it  is  introduced  in  the  mixer  are  open  and 
permit  the  escape  of  the  irritating  acid  fumes  which  must  be  injurious 
to  the  men  employed  in  this  work.  The  storage  of  large  quantities  of 
fetid  wool,  feathers,  hair,  and  other  organic  material  creates  a  terrible 
stench.  The  stairways  and  floors,  as  far  as  the  latter  are  open  to 
passage,  are  covered  with  a  layer  of  dust  ranging  in  thickness  from 
1  to  2  inches.  At  every  step  large  clouds  of  dust  whirl  up  and  make 
the  atmosphere,  already  laden  with  stench  and  dust,  still  more  danger¬ 
ous  to  the  workmen.  In  this  establishment  an  examination  of  several 
workmen  (colored  men)  showed  that  their  labor,  in  the  present  state  of 
the  factory,  had  seriously  affected  them.  Emaciation  and  idiotic 
expression  were  the  general  symptoms.  It  has  already  been  observed 
abroad  that  unless  the  acid  fumes  which  arise  in  the  mixing  process 
are  entirely  conveyed  away  haemoptysis  may  finally  result. 

Those  workmen  who  are  employed  in  those  processes  which  deal 
with  the  dead  horses  are  exposed  to  the  greatest  dangers.  At  the 
time  of  the  investigation  the  men  were  found  in  a  room  in  which  ten 
skinned  carcasses  lay,  and  work  was  just  being  begun  on  another. 
The  process  is  as  follows:  First  the  skin  is  taken  off  and  the  hair  of 
the  tail  and  mane  removed.  After  this  the  carcasses  are  cooked  in 
a  boiler,  and  the  fat,  bones,  and  flesh  are  used  for  further  fertilizer 
production.  In  this  work  a  pestilential  stench  is  generated  which 
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affects  not  onty  the  workmen,  but  also  the  surrounding  country.  The 
evil  especially  affects  the  neighboring  factories  and  the  workmen 
employed  in  them.  The  stench  arises  chiefly  from  the  opening  of  the 
carcasses  and  the  putrefaction  which  sets  in. 

This  primitive  method  of  treatment  is  dangerous,  not  so  much 
because  no  preventive  measures  for  the  leading  away  and  counter¬ 
action  of  the  noxious  organic  gases  and  miasmas  have  been  adopted, 
but  because  of  the  danger  that  has  been  proved  to  lie  in  the  swarms  of 
flies  that  collect.  They  were  observed  in  great  numbers  on  the  ten 
skinned  carcasses,  in  the  room,  and  in  the  neighboring  rooms,  in  which 
bones,  manure,  and  prepared  flesh  were  stored,  as  well  as  throughout 
the  whole  neighborhood.  They  are  of  the  largest  kind  and  are  popu¬ 
larly  known  as  u  strawberry  heads.”  The  dangers  caused  by  these  flies 
are  extraordinary.  It  is  well  known  that  they  poison  men  and  ani¬ 
mals.  The}r  cling  very  closety  to  the  Carcass  with  their  feet,  and  in 
this  lies  their  great  danger  to  man.  it  has  been  proved  that  flies 
settling  upon  all  surfaces  and  materials  carry  along  small  particles 
when  they  fly  away  and  deposit  them  in  other  places.  Should  it 
happen  that  they  are  covered  with  a  sticky  poisonous  substance,  it 
annoys  the  insects  themselves  and  they  strip  it  off  with  their  feet,  as 
can  readily  be  observed.  This  cleaning  is  done  b}^  alternately  rubbing 
one  pair  of  feet  against  the  other.  Sometimes  the  posterior  part  of 
the  body  is  cleaned  in  the  same  way.  These  are  the  manipulations 
which  are  dangerous.  The  proof  can  be  drawn  from  the  following 
facts: 

Lately  investigations  have  been  made  in  Vienna  concerning  small¬ 
pox  and  those  suffering  from  it.  Among  other  experiments  the 
professor  who  was  carrying  on  the  investigation  placed  a  vessel  with 
glycerin  at  an  open  window.  Soon  the  voracious  flies  were  attracted 
by  the  sweetish  liquid,  and  some  of  the  sticky  material  stuck  fast  to 
them.  In  their  efforts  to  free  themselves  they  went  through  the 
already  described  manipulation  and  managed  to  get  rid  of  all  the  for¬ 
eign  substance  that  clung  to  them.  When  the  professor  microscopically 
examined  the  previously  chemically  pure  glycerin  he  found  foreign 
cells  in  it,  such  as  occur  only  on  persons  suffering  from  smallpox. 
Such  an  observation  is  of  the  greatest  sanitary  and  hygienic  value,  and 
indicates  the  method  by  which  such  dangers  must  be  met.  If  such 
diseased  matter  is  conveyed  by  flies  in  such  way  as  to  reach  the  delicate 
mucous  membrane,  or  any  wound,  the  infection  is  completed.  Protec¬ 
tion  in  this  case  is  impossible,  as  infection  takes  place  without  the 
slightest  suspicion  of  it.  Those  who  live  near  such  dangerous  fac¬ 
tories  as  have  been  described  must  take  every  precaution  to  protect 
themselves  during  sleep  from  these  not  only  disagreeable,  but,  under 
the  circumstances,  most  dangerous  insects.  Little  children  must  in 
no  case  be  exposed  to  them.  During  the  night  the  annoyance  and 
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danger  are  not  so  great,  especially  for  those  who  sleep  without  light,  as 
for  those  who  sleep  during  the  day. 

Near  this  place  of  occupation  was  a  linseed-oil  factory,  of  which  an 
investigation  was  also  made.  Here  an  opportunity  was  furnished  of 
making  an  observation  of  the  dangerous  results  which  the  flies  cause. 
The  superintendent  of  the  linseed-oil  factory  had  been  stung  several 
weeks  previous  on  the  left  cheek  by  one  of  the  large  redheaded  flies, 
which  continually  carry  contamination  from  the  neighboring  house, 
where  dead  horses  are  treated,  and  which,  as  in  the  present  case,  enter 
offices  and  dwellings.  Immediately  after  he  had  been  stung  the  face 
of  the  superintendent  swelled  in  a  critical  manner,  and  in  a  few  hours 
was  in  such  a  condition  that  he  could  scarcely  see.  Without  doubt  it 
was  a  case  of  blood  poisoning,  which  might  have  had  serious  conse¬ 
quences  for  the  victim  if  his  constitution  had  not  been  so  strong  and 
his  power  of  resistance  unusually  great.  Serious  results  were  also 
prevented  by  the  fortunate  circumstance  that  the  victim  chased  the 
fly  away  as  soon  as  he  felt  it.  If  the  sting  had  introduced  a  greater 
amount  of  poison  and  it  had  gone  into  a  blood  vessel  he  might  not 
have  recovered  so  easily. 

The  above-described  case  proves  how  threatening  are  the  dangers 
of  poisoning  and  disease  transmission  through  flies  which  come  from 
such  places  and  how  easil}T  an  epidemic  may  be  caused. 

From  the  previous  description  of  fertilizer  and  phosphate  manu¬ 
facture  it  is  evident  that  the  improvements  needed  in  this  case  must  be 
very  nearly  the  same  as  those  indicated  in  the  discussion  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  factory  and  which  apply  to  all  industries  of  this  kind.  Naturally 
a  great  deal  depends  on  local  conditions,  and  although  the  end  sought 
is  always  the  same,  the  means  must  differ  in  the  various  cases. 

In  the  present  case,  in  order  to  do  away  with  the  described  danger¬ 
ous  conditions,  the  following  measures  should  be  taken: 

1.  In  the  first  place  the  collection  of  flies  on  the  dead  horse  must  be 
done  away  with,  in  order  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  disease-bearing 
germs.  Care  must  also  be  taken  against  the  spread  of  the  organic  and 
miasmatic  odors  which  escape  and  exert  a  dangerous  influence  upon 
the  health  of  the  workmen,  besides  poisoning  the  air  in  the  vicinity. 
Finally,  the  procedure  of  boiling  such  a  large  number  of  dead  horses 
(2,400  during  the  last  year)  must  be  performed  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  escaping  fumes  can  be  deodorized  and  rendered  not  unhealthful  to 
those  who  live  in  the  neighborhood.  Concerning  the  great  numbers  of 
flies  that  collect  on  the  skinned  horses,  we  must  emphasiz'e  first  of  all 
that  poisonous  material  is  often  already  present  in  the  dead  horses; 
for  instance,  if  they  have  died  of  malignant  pustule,  glanders,  or  some 
other  contagious  disease.  In  other  cases  putrefaction  has  already 
largely  set  in,  or  dangerous  suppurations  which  hasten  it. 

As  an  efficient  measure  to  prevent  the  transmission  of  the  poison 
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the  employment  of  compressed  air  and  the  combustion  of  the  organic 
miasmas  is  proposed.  The  employment  of  compressed  air  is  the  sim¬ 
plest  and  the  cheapest  method.  It  can  be  introduced  and  employed 
in  such  establishments  at  very  small  expense.  To  accomplish  this 
purpose  a  small  air-compressing  pump  or  suitable  fan  is  necessary. 
This  can  be  procured  cheaply  and  run  by  the  steam  power,  which  is 
always  present.  The  compressed  air  is  conducted  over  the  dead  horses 
by  means  of  tubes.  This  tubing  is  movable  and  laid  beside  the  carcass 
on  lightly  constructed  tripods.  A  number  of  the  latter  can  be  arranged 
side  by  side.  The  effect  of  this  simple  arrangement  is  that  all  flies  are 
driven  away  by  the  strong  current  of  air  that  passes  over  the  dead  horse 
and  can  not  settle  on  it.  At  the  same  time  the  organic  miasma  and 
putrescent  odors  which  arise  from  the  carcasses  are  removed  and  the 
workman  who  does  his  work  over  and  beside  the  bodies  is  protected 
from  this  harmful  inhalation. 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  arrangement  the  following  appa¬ 
ratus  should  be  added.  Its  purpose  is  to  carry  away  and  totally  destroy, 
not  only  the  putrid  organic  gases  and  odors  which  develop,  but  also 
the  llies.  For  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose  large  tubes  of  gal¬ 
vanized  sheet  metal  ending  in  a  funnel-like  extension  are  placed  over 
the  dead  bod}^.  The  mouth  must  be  at  such  a  height  as  not  to  hinder 
the  workmen  in  their  occupation.  As  many  tubes  and  mouths  must  be 
introduced  as  the  size  of  the  establishment  and  the  sphere  of  activity 
of  each  single  funnel  demands.  Local  conditions  must  also  be  taken 
into  consideration.  The  gases  and  organic  fumes  which  escape  from 
the  bodies  are  carried  to  a  furnace  through  these  tubes  into  which 
a  steam-jet  ventilator  draws  them.  This  receives  its  steam  supply 
from  a  steam  conduit  and  is  fastened  in  the  funnel.  The  furnace  is 
exclusively  built  for  the  combustion  of  these  gases,  and  its  flue  must  be 
in  direct  connection  with  the  factory  chimney.  The  compressed  air, 
the  pressure  of  which  need  be  relatively  small,  creates  a  current  of 
air;  the  steam-jet  ventilator  produces  a  vacuum.  Between  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  air  on  the  one  hand  and  the  suction  on  the  other  the 
flies  and  all  the  gases  and  odors  which  escape  from  the  dead  horse  are 
carried  to  the  place  of  combustion.  Those  miasmas  which  collect 
along  the  ceiling  should  be  collected  and  destroyed  in  a  similar  way. 
This  complete  arrangement  is  as  simple  and  worthy  of  recommenda¬ 
tion  as  it  is  sure  of  satisfactorily  and  safely  accomplishing  its  pur¬ 
pose.  The  desired  end  can  be  reached  in  no  other  way  than  through 
combustion  by  fire.  The  employment  of  chemicals  and  disinfectants 
is  impossible  from  the  conditions  of  the  case.  The  use  of  such  reme¬ 
dies  as  sublimate,  acids,  etc.,  would  under  the  circumstances  expose 
the  workmen  to  greater  dangers  than  the  evils  they  are  supposed  to 
obviate. 

A  very  important  source  of  danger  in  this  industry  is  in  the 
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procedure  of  cooking  or  boiling-.  The  aim  must  be  to  prevent  the 
resulting  fumes  and  the  generated  stench  from  molesting  the  neigh¬ 
borhood.  The  boiling  can  be  carried  on  by  the  application  of  a  very 
important  physical  law  which  is  remarkably  well  adapted  to  industries 
of  this  kind.  It  has  the  advantage  that  it  can  be  introduced  and 
worked  cheaply  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  apparatus 
is  very  simple  in  construction.  Furthermore,  it  recommends  itself 
in  that  it  saves  fuel  and  increases  the  rate  of  production.  It  can  also 
be  used  in  small  plants.  The  following  may  serve  as  an  explanation: 
Under  diminished  pressure  water  boils  at  a  low  temperature,  while 
increased  pressure  produces  a  corresponding  rise  in  the  temperature 
of  boiling.  The  increased  pressure  may  be  caused  not  only  by  the 
air,  but  by  the  steam  as  well.  This  occurs  when  water  is  heated  in  a 
tightly -closed  vessel,  which  can  be  made  in  the  simplest  way  by  fitting  it 
with  a  tight  screw  cover.  Such  a  vessel,  on  a  small  scale,  is  called  a 
Papin’s  digester;  on  a  large  scale,  a  steam  boiler.  In  it  it  is  possible  to 
heat  water  to  a  temperature  of  392°  F. ,  and  even  still  higher,  while  in 
an  open  vessel  water  can  under  no  circumstances  be  heated  higher  than 
the  boiling  point,  which  at  sea  level  is  212°  F. 

Such  vessels  are  used  to  bring  about  the  complete  permeation  of 
hard  and  dense  bodies  with  water.  For  instance,  Avater  heated  to 
212°  F.  dissolves  only  a  very  small  part  of  the  bone  gelatine,  and  that 
superficially,  while  water  of  from  230°  to  248°  F.  permeates  the  bone 
completely  and  dissolves  the  gelatine  stored  in  the  innermost  parts. 
The  question  is  quite  different  in  the  boiling  process  respectWe  to  the 
boiling  point  of  water  under  low  pressure.  The  influence  of  pressure 
of  air  in  boiling  water  and  other  liquids  is  very  great,  as  can  be  seen 
from  the  following  fact:  If  water  is  boiled  while  the  mercury  in  the 
barometer  is  very  low,  even  though  the  rise  of  temperature  is  very 
rapid,  the  thermometer  wi|l  indicate  only  210.2°  F. ,  while  if  the  boiling 
takes  place  during  clear  weather,  when  the  barometer  stands  very 
high,  213.8°  F.  will  be  indicated.  As  an  illustration  the  following  inter¬ 
esting  and  practical  experiment  will  be  sufficient:  A  flask  half  full  of 
water  is  heated  until  active  boiling  sets  in.  It  is  then  taken  from 
the  fire  and  quickly  stopped  up.  Boiling  will  immediately  cease,  but 
begin  again  as  soon  as  cold  water  is  poured  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
flask.  It  is  possible  in  this  manner  to  cause  water  to  seethe  and  boil 
even  if  it  is  only  lukewarm.  There  is  no  air  in  the  flask.  It  was 
expelled  by  the  steam,  and  was  prevented  from  reentering  by  the  cork 
when  the  steam  was  cooled  and  condensed.  There  is  then  no  pressure 
of  air  on  the  water,  which  in  that  condition  boils  at  a  temperature  of 
68°  F.  The  vacuum  in  the  flask  contains  only  steam  A^apor,  which  at 
first  weighs  heavily  upon  the  liquid  within  and  prevents  its  boiling. 
When  cold  water  is  poured  on  the  flask  a  part  of  the  vapor  condenses, 
causing  a  corresponding  diminution  of  pressure,  which  is  so  large  that  a 
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part  of  the  water  can  again  be  changed  to  vapor  with  the  accompani¬ 
ment  of  ebullition. 

A  low-pressure  vessel  constructed  on  the  foregoing  principle,  in 
which  evaporation  takes  place  much  easier  and  boiling  occurs  at  a 
much  lower  temperature  than  under  ordinary  circumstances,  can  be 
employed  in  this  branch  of  the  industry  with  success.  All  that  is 
needed  is  an  iron  tube  of  sufficient  diameter,  closed  at  one  end  and  in 
the  form  of  a  boiler.  After  it  is  partly  tilled  with  water  and  the  mate¬ 
rial,  it  is  made  air-tight.  The  air  in  the  tube-like  boiler  is  then 
exhausted.  The  contents  boil  very  readily  because  of  the  vacuum 
which  has  been  generated  by  the  expulsion  of  all  air.  From  the  fore¬ 
going  explanation  it  will  be  seen  that  boiling  occurs  at  a  temperature 
of  68°  F.  The  boiler  must  be  fitted  with  an  arrangement  either  in  the 
side  or  the  cover  by  which  the  air  can  be  exhausted.  The  air  pump 
which  supplies  the  room  containing  the  dead  horses  with  compressed 
air  can  be  used  in  exhausting  the  air  from  the  boiler.  The  whole  con¬ 
struction  is  in  itself  very  simple  and  does  not  require  any  further  or 
more  detailed  explanation.  The  greatest  attention  must  be  given  to 
the  described  method  of  construction  by  means  of  which  the  low- 
pressure  space  is  produced  and  maintained. 

In  such  an  extensive  industry  as  is  under  present  consideration  the 
introduction  of  a  large  number  of  boilers  is  desirablo,  so  that  the 
dead  bodies  may  not  collect,  but  be  used  immediately  after  they  have 
been  skinned.  This  would  greatly  lessen  the  amount  of  organic 
putrefaction. 

Beside  the  room  containing  the  dead  bodies  are  the  bone  and  dis- 
solved-meat  fertilizer  magazines,  from  which  the  air  could  also  be 
collected  by  the  ventilation  plant  and  purified  by  means  of  flues  which 
are  in  direct  communication  with  the  chimney. 

Finally,  the  small  compressed-air  plant  (pump)  can  be  employed  by 
means  of  a  hose  and  small  respirators  to  furnish  the  workmen  with  fresh 
air,  which  would  obviate  the  dangers  of  miasmatic  gases  and  dust  gen¬ 
eration.  The  movements  are,  indeed,  somewhat  restrained  by  it,  and 
such  respiratories  are  to  be  recommended  in  this,  as  in  other  dangerous 
occupations,  only  when  the  workmen  are  not  compelled  to  move  around 
very  much.  In  this  investigation  the  attention  of  the  foreman  was 
directed  to  the  dangers  of  the  dust  clouds,  acid  fume  inhalation,  and 
poisoning  by  means  of  flies,  hereinbefore  described  in  detail.  Several 
men  were  examined,  but  it  Avas  impossible  to  ascertain  how  many  and 
what  workmen  in  this  factory  had  suffered  from  diseases  caused  by 
this  occupation.  They  were  mostly  colored  men,  and  tried  to  evade 
every  question. 

An  extensive  superphosphate  factory  was  visited,  but  a  satisfactory 
investigation  could  not  be  made.  The  superintendent  would  not  allow 
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it  without  a  permit  from  the  main  office,  situated  in  another  city. 
Nevertheless  it  was  made  clear  to  him  that  the  generation  of  dense 
dust  in  the  factory  was  very  detrimental  to  the  workmen. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  in  the  grinding  establishment  in  the  first 
story  his  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  the  generation  of  dust 
was  such  that  the  incandescent  lights  could  scarcely  be  distinguished, 
and,  further,  that  the  workmen  were  not  merely  dusty  but  covered 
finger  thick  with  it.  The  two  grinding  machines  could  not  be  dis¬ 
tinguished,  and  it  was  even  dangerous  to  get  close  enough  to  ascertain 
what  their  purpose  was. 

A  more  thorough  investigation  was  impossible  owing  to  the  disin¬ 
clination  of  the  superintendent,  and  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that 
he  referred  all  requests  to  the  main  office.  Nevertheless,  in  passing 
the  bagging  place  especial  attention  was  called  to  the  lack  of  protec¬ 
tion  under  which  the  men  worked.  This  industry  employed  about 
100  men  in  the  comminution  and  grinding  of  Florida  rock,  bones,  and 
other  suitable  material. 

The  preceding  description  of  a  fertilizer  factory  gives  an  account  of 
how  the  work  is  done  without  any  protective  measures.  All  this  shows 
how  necessary  legal  measures  are.  Besides,  it  shows  the  need  of  an 
official  inspector  with  legal  authority  to  make  his  investigations  at  any 
time,  day  or  night,  in  order  to  discover  such  insanitary  conditions 
and  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  factory  officials  or  owners  to  them. 

In  order  to  accomplish  at  least  something  in  the  interests  of  the 
workmen,  whose  health  is  endangered  to  the  utmost,  it  was  made  clear 
to  the  superintendent  that  the  generated  dust  caused  severe  cases  of 
pneumonia.  The  dust  which  the  men  inhale  in  grinding  and  packing 
consists  of  harmful  phosphates  and  often  results  in  fatal  cases  of 
bronchial  catarrh  and  pneumonia.  Further  than  that,  workmen 
employed  in  such  superphosphate  and  manure  factories  where  there  is 
an  inefficient  removal  of  the  fumes  are  often  affected  with  gastric  and 
intestinal  catarrh,  and  are  even  attacked  by  haemoptysis.  In  the 
process  of  mixing  strongly  acid  superphosphates  with  saltpeter  for  the 
production  of  fertilizing  mixtures,  nitric  and  nitrous  acid  fumes  are 
set  free,  which  often  result  in  cases  of  direct  poisoning. 

According  to  the  statement  of  the  owner  of  the  flayer  .yard,  this 
plant  consumes  the  organic  manure  material  as  well  as  almost  all  the 
products  which  have  been  described  under  the  investigation  of  the 
fertilizer  factory. 

On  account  of  the  aforesaid  reasons  it  was  impossible  to  enter  any 
other  buildings  except  the  hurriedly  visited  grinding  mill.  But  there 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  whole  plant  will  prove  equally  danger¬ 
ous  as  the  mill  in  which  the  phosphate-bearing  rocks  are  powdered 
and  afterwards  treated  with  sulphuric  acid. 
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The  superintendent  was  asked  to  remain  standing  for  some  time  in 
the  dust  in  which  the  men  beside  the  mill  work.  He  was  at  least  frank 
enough  to  declare  that  he  could  not  stand  it.  He  expressed  a  desire 
to  do  away  with  the  generation  of  dust,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  neighboring  flayer’s  yard  made  a  request  to  be  informed 
in  writing  of  the  necessary  improvements.  This  wish  could  not,  of 
course,  be  fulfilled  so  long  as  a  complete  investigation  of  the  whole 
plant  and  local  circumstances  was  denied. 

PROTECTIVE  MEASURES  FOR  FERTILIZER  FACTORIES,  AND 
ESPECIALLY  FLAYER  AND  BONE  YARDS. 

The  following  are  the  protective  measures  which  ought  to  be  applied 
to  the  factories  in  the  fertilizer  industry  for  the  protection  of  the 
employees  and  the  community: 

1.  The  crude  bones  must,  as  far  as  possible,  be  stored  in  dry  and 
welWentilated  rooms. 

2.  In  transporting,  sorting,  and  disintegrating  the  bones,  men  with 
open  wounds  on  the  hands  must  not  be  allowed  to  work.  The  sorting 
must  be  done  only  in  an  airy  and  well-lighted  room. 

3.  Crushing  work  must  be  so  arranged  that  the  machines  can  easily 
be  put  out  of  operation  by  the  workmen,  and  must  be  secured  against 
automatic  starting. 

4.  In  crushing  works,  rolling-ball  grinding  mills,  and  chain-pump 
works,  the  opening  of  the  feeders  must  be  inclosed  or  made  safe  in 
some  other  way.  The  path  of  the  transporting  vessels  and  feeding 
screws  must  be  efficiently  secured. 

5.  The  disintegrators  must,  as  a  rule,  be  able  to  be  stopped  inde¬ 
pendently  of  all  other  operations.  If  the  introduction  of  such  an 
arrangement  can  not  be  accomplished  on  account  of  serious  difficulties, 
it  must  at  least  be  possible  to  give  a  signal  to  the  engineer  or  to  throw 
off  the  belt.  The  disintegrators  and  their  loose  pulleys  must  be 
protected  against  all  endangering  contact. 

6.  In  stamping  works  the  path  of  the  lifting  cogs  must  be  inclosed 
wherever  it  comes  within  reach  of  the  workmen. 

7.  In  so  far  as  the  scoops  of  the  running  mill  are  not  at  least  3  feet 
above  the  floor  they  must  be  surrounded  by  a  protective  inclosure. 

8.  Every  machine  must  have  a  stopping  arrangement.  Disturbances 
during  the  operation  of  the  same,  such  as  stopping  up,  pulling  off  the 
belt,  and  the  like,  must  only  be  remedied  while  the  machine  is  at  rest. 

9.  The  exhausters  must  be  sufficiently  protected  against  endangering 
contact  by  means  of  wire  netting  or  by  gratings. 

10.  Oiling,  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  done  automatically,  must  be  done 
only  from  a  safe  position,  or  while  the  machine  is  at  rest. 

11.  The  bone  steamers,  if  they  are  constructed  for  low  pressure, 
must  be  provided  with  safety  valves,  air  cocks,  steam  pressure  gauges, 
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controllers,  or  the  introduction  of  a  steam  protection  valve  between 
the  boiler  and  steamer.  It  is  permissible  that  one  safety  valve  may 
serve  for  several  steamers  or  be  placed  on  the  same  conduit. 

12.  The  bone  steamer  must  be  tested  before  it  is  used,  and  from 
time  to  time  thereafter.  In  this  test  the  pressure  must  be  one  and  a 
half  times  that  of  the  highest  steam  pressure  used,  and  exceed  it  by  at 
least  one  atmosphere. 

13.  Bone  steamer  feeders  must  be  so  constructed  that  the  workmen 
can  not  fall  into  them. 

14.  If  sulphurous  acids  are  used  in  the  manufacture,  ventilating 
arrangements  must  be  introduced  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  fumes. 

15.  The  injurious  dust  generated  by  the  comminution  and  grinding 
of  the  bones  must  be  removed  as  far  as  possible  by  suction  at  its  place 
of  production.  In  case  it  is  impossible  to  accomplish  this,  the  men 
must  be  supplied  with  respirators,  sponges,  mold  cloths,  or  other 
efficient  protectors,  and  their  use  must  be  required. 

16.  The  tanks  for  treating  the  bones  with  sulphuric  acid  must  be 
supplied  with  contrivances  to  prevent  the  escape  of  injurious  and  annoy¬ 
ing  gases  and  fumes.  Crude  materials  which  generate  dangerous 
quantities  of  fluoric,  hydrochloric,  or  nitric  acid  fumes  must  not  be 
treated  in  open  pits.  Treatment  of  bones  with  nondenitrated  acid 
wastes  in  open  pits  must  be  forbidden. 

1Y.  The  introduction  or  addition  of  sulphuric  acid  must  be  so  accom¬ 
plished  as  to  prevent  the  spilling  and  scattering  of  the  acid  as  far  as 
possible.  In  emptying  the  acid  carboys,  lifters  for  that  purpose  must 
be  used. 

Workmen  whose  eyes  are  threatened  by  the  spattering  of  acids  must 
be  supplied  with  eye  protectors,  and  be  compelled  to  wear  them. 

18.  In  the  extraction  of  fat  and  glue  the  open  boilers  must  have  a 
rim  of  at  least  3  feet  in  height.  Work  around  the  open  boilers 
from  an  elevated  position  must  be  permitted  only  when  it  is  made  firm 
and  safe  by  means  of  a  railing  or  similar  protective  contrivance. 

If  the  fat  is  extracted  with  benzine,  the  following  regulations  must 
be  observed: 

19.  The  building  for  the  extraction  of  fat,  in  new  plants,  must  be  at 
a  sufficient  distance  from  the  other  factory  buildings,  and  parallel  with 
the  floor  of  the  first  story.  The  doors  should  open  outwardly.  In 
older  plants  in  which  the  extracting  building  is  connected  with  the 
other  buildings,  or  even  directly  adjoining,  the  latter  must  be  separated 
from  it  by  high  fireproof  walls. 

20.  Doors  and  low  windows  which  can  be  opened  must  not  open 
toward  kettle  furnaces  and  other  fireplaces,  so  as  to  obviate  as  far  as 
possible  the  danger  of  explosion  of  the  escaping  benzine  vapors. 
Flues  which  carry  the  benzine  vapors  into  the  open  air  must  have  their 
openings  as  high  as  possible. 
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21.  By  means  of  an  inclined  floor  and  a  drain  placed  at  its  lowest 
level  the  overflowing  benzine  must  be  rapidly  gotten  rid  of  and  led 
underground  into  a  distant  tightly  closed  pit. 

22.  There  must  be  a  special  way  of  escape  from  the  upper  stories 
and  the  filling  rooms. 

23.  The  illumination  must  be  accomplished  either  by  incandescent 
electric  lamps,  whose  main  and  branch  wires  are  outside  the  building, 
or  by  lamps  which  are  protected  by  a  casing  and  excluded  from  the 
working  room  by  strong  tightly  fitting  window  panes. 

24.  The  use  of  open  or  loosely  covered  separation  vessels  in  the 
extracting  apparatus  must  be  forbidden.  The  volume  gauge  on  the 
benzine  vessels  must  be  protected  against  external  injury. 

25.  Smoking  and  even  the  introduction  of  matches  and  similar  arti¬ 
cles  must  be  entirely  prohibited. 

26.  Entrance  into  the  fat-extracting  building  with  lanterns  and  open 
lights  must  be  forbidden,  and  at  night  must  be  permitted  in  particular 
instances  with  safety  lamps  only. 

27.  The  admittance  of  unauthorized  persons  into  the  extracting 
building  must  be  positively  prohibited. 

28.  The  storage  of  benzine  supplies  must  take  place  only  in  fireproof 
and  isolated  places. 

Other  fertilizer  factories,  including  the  Thomas  slag  mills  in  which 
bones  are  used,  should  adopt  the  following  measures  for  the  protection 
of  the  workman: 

29.  Should  rolling-ball  grinding  mills  be  used,  their  belts  must  be 
carefully  incased. 

30.  Each  separate  machine  must  have  a  disconnecting  switch.  Dis¬ 
turbances  in  its  operation,  such  as  stopping  up,  falling  off  of  the  belt, 
and  similar  accidents,  must  be  remedied  only  when  the  machine  is  at 
rest. 

31.  Ground  Thomas  slag,  or  other  rocks,  must  be  stored  only  in 
bags  or  barrels,  or  if  in  bulk,  only  in  closed  rooms,  which  are  sup¬ 
plied  with  mechanical  dust  suction. 

32.  The  tanks  for  the  sulphuric  acid  treatment  must  be  supplied 
with  contrivances  to  prevent  the  escape  of  injurious  and  annoying 
gases.  The  escaping  gases  must  be  made  harmless. 

33.  Crude  materials  which  generate  fluoric,  hydrochloric,  and  nitric 
acid  fumes  in  injurious  quantities  must  not  be  treated  with  sulphuric 
acid  in  open  pits. 

The  use  of  denitrated  acid  wastes  in  the  open-pit  treatment  must  be 
forbidden. 

34.  In  emptying  the  acid-treatment  chamber,  a  strong  and  efficient 
system  of  ventilation  must  be  employed. 

35.  The  emptying  of  the  acid-treatment  chamber  must  be  carried  on 
with  the  greatest  care.  The  undermining  of  the  mass,  if  it  is  stored 
higher  than  6  to  7  feet,  must  be  prohibited  inside  of  the  chamber. 
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36.  The  introduction  and  addition  of  sulphuric  acid  must  be  accom¬ 
plished  so  that  the  spilling  and  spattering  of  the  acid  is  avoided  as  far 
as  possible.  In  emptying  the  acid  carboys  lifters  for  that  purpose 
must  be  used. 

37.  Materials  must  not  be  heaped  up  in  the  machine  room  and  the 
hallways  so  as  to  endanger  the  people  employed  there. 

38.  The  storage  of  materials  against  the  buildings  and  surrounding 
walls  is  permissible  only  so  far  as  the  detrimental  effects  of  their  pres¬ 
sure  is  prevented  by  the  resisting  power  of  the  walls. 

39.  The  undermining  of  the  stored,  half-finished,  or  finished  super¬ 
phosphate  masses,  when  they  reach  a  greater  depth  than  6  or  7  feet, 
must  be  prohibited.  In  digging  it  away  a  precipitation  of  the  mass 
must  be  prevented  bv  digging  terraces  of  not  more  than  6  feet  or  some 
other  method. 

40.  Piles  of  bags  must  be  built  with  corners  of  the  outer  layer  in 
the  cross-bond  manner.  They  must  be  at  least  2  feet  removed  from 
the  nearest  rail  of  the  track.  The  piles  must  be  placed  upon  hard  and 
level  ground.  They  must  be  at  suitable  distances  from  the  free-running 
transporting  machines,  belts,  and  machine  parts,  so  that  the  workman 
can  not  come  in  contact  with  the  moving  parts. 

The  removal  of  the  bags  must  be  accomplished  by  means  of  steps  of 
four  bags  each.  In  no  case  must  bags  be  drawn  from  any  part  of  the 
heap  or  opened.  If  inclined  planes  are  used,  care  must  be  taken  that 
the  workmen  are  not  struck  by  the  sliding  bags. 

THE  NECESSITY  OF  PURE  AIR  IN  WORKROOMS. 

Pure  air  is  among  the- first  of  the  indispensable  necessities  of  man. 
The  hygienic  investigations  of  the  last  few  years,  and  especially  under 
the  complicated  conditions  of  the  overcrowded  cities,  weighed  down 
with  all  sorts  of  disease  and  illness,  have  shown  the  great  importance 
of  pure  air  and  its  far-reaching  influence  upon  humanity.  The  extent 
of  this  influence  depends  not  only  upon  the  quantity,  but  also  upon 
the  composition  of  the  air  and  upon  the  manner  in  which  it  is  led  into 
houses,  dwellings,  and  working  rooms.  As  water  and  earth,  as  dwell¬ 
ings,  as  the  manner  of  life  and  the  spiritual  and  moral  conditions  of 
men  exert  their  influence,  so  also  does  the  air  which  we  breathe  have 
its  potent  powers.  This  is  a  power  which,  according  to  its  proper¬ 
ties,  promotes  health,  domestic  happiness,  and  general  well-being,  or 
brings  countless  ills  and  manifold  disasters  upon  whole  generations. 
The  beneficent  influences  of  the  air  have  been  shown  with  the  greatest 
exactness.  Its  harmful  contents  have  been  proved  without  the  slight¬ 
est  doubt,  and  we  know  how  the  latter  exert  their  injurious  influences 
upon  the  various  bodily  organs  or  functions  as  well  as  upon  a  great 
part  of  our  domestic  and  industrial  activities.  Science  has  spoken 
loudly  and  insistently  in  this  respect,  yet  proportionately  little  has 
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been  done  to  bring  about  an  acceptance  of  its  teachings  and  its  warn¬ 
ings  from  a  hygienic  standpoint.  Numbers,  even  of  those  who  other¬ 
wise  watch  over  their  health  with  hypochondriacal  timidity,  expose 
themselves  carelessly  or  inadvertently  to  the  influence  of  poison- 
impregnated  air.  In  most  of  our  populous  cities  an  active  and  fear¬ 
less  fight  is  carried  on  against  epidemics,  local  diseases,  and  a  whole 
series  of  pulmonary  ills,  whose  cause  ought  to  be  sought  primarily  in 
the  poor  condition  of  the  air  and  its  defective  distribution  in  buildings. 

The  factories  of  the  country  are  a  most  depressing  instance  in  this 
respect,  though  on  the  other  hand  they  are  the  foci  of  remarkable 
intelligence  and  advance.  Statistics  also  give  proof  of  the  regrettable 
hygienic  conditions  of  our  factories,  regarding  which  people  are  still 
in  a  state  of  childish  unconcern.  Statistics  show  that  improvement  of 
the  air  in  factory  sanitation  is  one  of  the  most  pressing  demands  of 
private  and  public  life. 

In  most  factories  there  is  an  indescribable  recklessness.  The  air 
supply  is  used  as  it  is  found  in  the  rooms  without  any  previous  test. 
It  is  evident  that  the  air,  exposed  to  the  most  varied  influence  of  its 
environment,  must  take  up  substances  which  can  produce  the  most 
manifold  ills  and  disturbances  in  the  human  organism.  Why  then  is  it 
that,  despite  the  constitution  of  the  air,  so  much  less  attention  is  paid 
to  it  than  to  many  other  substances  which  influence  life? 

It  is  customary  to  offer  without  hesitation  to  the  internal  organs 
those  common  articles  of  food  which  display  nothing  offensive  to  the 
sight  and  are  not  disagreeable  to  the  organs  of  taste  and  smell.  It  is 
true  that  the  organs  themselves  rarely  rebel  immediately,  and  even  the 
illnesses,  troubles,  and  diseases  which  develop  seldom  indicate  the  real 
causes.  The  air  is  one  of  those  substances  which  must  always  be  sus¬ 
pected.  The  respective  scientific,  and  especially  hygienic,  investiga¬ 
tions  have  shown  that  this  distrust  and  carefulness  is,  above  all,  advis¬ 
able  in  large,  populous,  industrial  cities  because  of  the  conditions 
peculiar  to  them. 

In  the  first  place  increased  care  and  a  doubly  exacting  examination 
of  the  ruling  influences  become  here  an  undeniable  necessity  because 
of  the  recurrence  of  distinctive  contagions  and  epidemics  and  the  over¬ 
whelming  number  of  weakly  and  sensitive  constitutions  predisposed  to 
all  possible  ailments  and  susceptible  to  all  kinds  of  influences.  In  the 
second  place  these  overcrowded  localities,  in  which  the  air  in  itself  is 
bad  and  where  there  is  an  army  of  harmful  substances,  make  a  certain 
community  of  life  necessary.  This  latter,  as  is  well  known,  increases 
all  the  injurious  influences  by  that  which  is  called  the  power  of  affinity. 

In  fact,  as  a  result  of  a  number  of  coincident  experiences  and  obser¬ 
vations,  the  air  of  many  large  cities,  which  with  its  good  properties 
might  have  such  advantageous  influences  upon  the  conditions  of  health, 
was  found  to  be  one  of  the  most  pernicious  of  influences.  Would  it 
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not  be  remarkable  if  the  inhalation,  for  a  period  of  man}7  years,  of  air 
tilled  with  pernicious  substances  had  not  a  far-reaching  detrimental 
influence  on  the  population  and  in  particular  the  factory  workers  afid. 
the  weaker  portion?  Would  it  not  be  just  as  wonderful  if  it  did  not 
induce  a  susceptibility  to  disease  and  exert  an  intrinsic  influence  upon 
the  generation  and  spread  of  dangerous  diseases  and  epidemics  ? 

Although  the  most  recognized  authorities  in  natural  science  and 
hygiene  have  frequently  insisted  upon  and  pointed  out  the  detri¬ 
mental  influences  of  infected  air,  yet  at  the  present  time,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  a  very  exact  knowledge  as  to  the  kind,  degree,  and  certainly 
very  harmful  results  of  these  influences  is  lacking.  As  already  indi¬ 
cated,  this  work  is  as  difficult  as  it  is  necessary,  because  of  the  never- 
absent  coincidence  of  other  harmful  influences  which  make  it  almost 
impossible  to  separate  a  single  one  with  satisfactory  exactness.  Yet 
lately,  thanks  to  the  laborious  researches  of  hygienists,  certain  funda¬ 
mental  principles  have  been  established.  This  was  done  in  Europe, 
where  the  poverty  of  great  masses  and  the  consequent  epidemics  in 
densely  populated  manufacturing  cities  made  exact  investigations  of 
the  public  conditions  of  health  necessary. 

THE  DANGERS  OF  THE  PRESENT  SOURCES  OF  AIR  FOR 

BUILDINGS. 

We  endeavor  to  purify  the  contaminated  air  in  closed  rooms  by  the 
introduction  of  external  air.  The  supply  of  fresh  air  is  drawn  from 
the  great*  ocean  of  air  which  is  itself  contaminated  at  various  places 
and  in  various  degrees.  Thus  the  effectiveness  of  the  supply  of  fresh 
air  depends  not  only  on  its  quantity  but  to  a  great  degree  on  its  qual¬ 
ity;  that  is  to  say,  upon  the  degree  of  the  contamination  of  the  soprce. 

The  impurities  must  be  divided  into  those  absolutely  harmful  and 
those  which  become  harmful  only  on  account  of  a  certain  degree  of 
intensity.  The  first  includes  the  germs  of  contagious  diseases,  whicfi 
are  as  dangerous  in  small  as  well  as  in  large  quantities,  and  therefore 
are  injurious  in  themselves.  These  impurities  are  characterized  by  this, 
that  they  are  living  organisms  and  possess  the  power  of  propagation. 

Those  impurities  which  are  harmful  only  in  certain  quantities  are: 

1.  The  gases  of  putrefactions,  i.  e.,  carbonic  acid  gas,  ammonia,  and 
aqueous  vapors. 

Usually  these  exactly  analyzable  products  do  not  occur  in  harmful 
quantities.  With  them  certain  not  well  known  or  entirely  unknown 
decompositions  occur,  concerning  whose  influences  we  have  no  clear 
knowledge,  but  which  most  probably  break  the  ground  for  diseases. 
We  know  that  men  exposed  for  any  length  of  time  to  air  thus  infected 
become  sick,  yet  we  are  unable  to  prove  that  these  products  of  decom¬ 
position  are  the  direct  cause. 
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2.  The  products  of  transelementation  in  normal  animal  life  which 
consist  mostly  of  carbonic  acid  gas  (carbon  dioxide)  and  water,  but 
probably  also  contain  other  harmful  substances.  The  extensive 
researches  of  Pettenkofer  into  the  impurities  of  respired  air  do  not 
start  with  the  assumption  of  the  harmfulness  of  the  carbon  dioxide 
(C02),  whose  proportion  can  rise  to  8  per  cent  without  producing 
the  slightest  evil  effects.  Contrary  to  this  generally  false  concep¬ 
tion,  Pettenkofer  used  the  easily  analyzable  carbon  dioxide  only  as  a 
convenient  standard  of  the  degree  of  contamination,  assuming  that 
the  amount  of  unknown  harmful  products  or  those  analyzed  with 
difficult}^  is  proportional  to  it. 

3.  The  chimney  gases,  which  contain  chieffy  carbon  dioxide  and  sul¬ 
phurous  acid,  besides  unconsumed  coal  and  soot.  The  former  is 
harmful,  the  latter  eventually  become  so,  especially  to  plants,  when 
they  have  been  oxidized  to  sulphuric  acid. 

Among  the  disturbing  constituents  of  city  air  are  those  substances 
which  originate  in  the  chimneys  of  private  houses  and  factories.  Par¬ 
ticles  of  soot,  ashes,  and  also  sulphuric,  sulphurous,  and  hydrochloric 
acid  are  the  products  of  combustion.  In  Manchester,  upon  a  space  of 
1  square  mile,  1,455  pounds  of  soot,  110  pounds  of  sulphuric  acid,  and 
55  pounds  of  hydrochloric  acid  have  been  found  to  fall  in  three  days. 
In  London  6,391,000  tons  of  coal  were  consumed  in  1889.  In  round 
numbers  they  produced  195,720  tons  of  sulphuric  acid.  Berlin  annually 
consumes  about  2-J-  million  tons  of  coal. 

Not  only  plants  and  trees  suffer  from  the  effects  of  this  smoke,  but 
also  consumptives,  asthmatics,  and  all  persons  with  weak  lungs. 

4.  Mechanical  dust,  which,  though  consisting  of  essentially  harmless 
materials,  may  work  most  disastrously  by  irritating  the  lungs. 

The  impurities  are  scattered  broadcast  through  the  air  that  sur¬ 
rounds  us  by  the  agency  of  atmospheric  disturbances  and  diffusion. 
They  are  destroyed  by  the  oxygen  or  are  absorbed  as  carbon -dioxide — 
for  instance,  by  plants — -and  thus  a  continual  self-purification  of  the 
air  is  going  on.  From  this  it  does  not  follow  that  air  is  everywhere 
equally  pure.  Air  will  always  be  most  impure  closeffo  the  places  whence 
these  impurities  arise,  and  therefore  such  places  must  be  avoided  as 
bases  of  supply.  There  are  three  possibilities  for  source  of  supplju 

1.  Close  over  the  surface  of  the  earth,  without  doubt,  the  products  of 
the  decomposition  of  the  organic  constituents  of  the  ground  are  most  to 
be  feared,  even  though  they  vary  in  different  locations.  In  cities  their 
amount  depends  largely  on  the  construction  of  the  pavements.  The 
escape  of  ground  gases  is  much  easier  through  a  porous  and  loose 
pavement  than,  for  instance,  through  one  of  dense  asphalt.  It  is  true 
that  a  compact  pavement  prevents  the  entrance  of  impurities  from 
above,  but  it  also  restrains  the  gases  which  are  generated  in  the  ground. 
The  latter  often  find  their  wa}'  into  the  houses  through  the  cellar, 
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whence  there  is  usually  an  upward  draft  of  air.  In  general,  sup¬ 
plies  of  air  taken  from  over  good  and  clean  pavements  contain  but  few 
of  the  gases  of  putrefaction.  The  addition  of  dust  is  very  great  here, 
but  because  it  is  a  coarse  dust  it  can  easily  be  thrown  out  again.  The 
fine  dust  is  met  with  in  equally  large  quantities,  even  at  very  consid¬ 
erable  heights.  On  the  whole,  those  impurities  which  are  close  to  the 
surface  of  the  ground  do  not  argue  much  against  making  it  the  source 
of  supply,  provided  especially  unfavorable  locations,  such  as  near  cess¬ 
pools,  halting  places  of  vehicles,  and  the  like,  are  avoided.  The  most 
efficient  source  of  supply  is  in  the  underbrush  of  a  clean  garden,  under 
6  feet  above  the  ground. 

2.  At  some  distance  (25  to  40  feet)  above  the  ground  the  composition 
of  the  air  depends  largely  upon  the  spontaneous  ventilation  of  the 
buildings,  especially,  in  this  case,  when  the  interchange  is  produced  by 
means  of  air  pressure.  There  the  vitiated  air  escapes  through  the  pores 
of  the  building,  instead  of  escaping  above,  and  thus  is  likely  to  cause 
an  extensive  contamination  of  the  external  air.  This  contamination 
depends  on  definite  conditions;  therefore  in  the  consideration  of  the 
contamination  of  the  external  air  it  is  not  quite  just  to  condemn  this 
source  of  supply  as  absolutely  untrustworthy. 

3.  In  cities  the  diffusion  of  the  impure  air  takes  place  above  the  roofs. 
Since  all  new  air  must  finally  come  from  this  place,  it  has  lately  been 
demanded  that  here  should  be  the  source  of  supply.  But  this  source 
is  in  the  closest  proximity  to  the  chimney  openings,  which  just  as  often 
belch  forth  smoke  to  either  side,  or  even  downward,  as  upward.  It  is 
true  that  the  whole  roof  space  has  been  used  as  a  deposit  chamber  for  the 
soot  and  dust,  yet  the  combustion  gases  are  carried  in  great  quantities 
near  the  source  of  supply.  Like  smoke,  the  vitiated  air  is,  as  a  rule, 
expelled  over  the  roof.  Usually  closets  and  sewers  have  ventilation 
openings  on  the  roof.  During  the  hot  summer  the  cooler  temperature 
of  the  inner  rooms  frequently  causes  a  flow  of  poisoned  air  upward. 
Thus,  especially  in  this  most  dangerous  season  of  the  year,  the  entrance 
of  bad  air  into  the  lower  rooms  can  not  be  prevented.  In  the  open, 
these  gases  also  diffuse  among  the  lower  layers  of  air,  but  are  then 
very  much  rarefied. 

Consequently,  here  also  there  are  reasons  for  and  against  the  choices 
of  this  source  of  supply.  As  far  as  contamination  of  the  air  is  con¬ 
cerned,  there  is  no  decisive  reason  for  the  adoption  of  any  one  of  these 
three  locations.  The  choice  rather  depends  essentially  upon  an  entirely 
different  consideration,  namely,  the  influence  of  the  pressure  of  the 
wind  upon  the  ventilation  plant.  With  us  this  is  about  31  pounds  per 
square  foot,  while  the  pressure  of  the  strongest  blast .  machine  can 
produce  only  about  5  pounds  pressure,  one  operated  by  hand  power 
only  about  1  pound,  and  one  depending  on  warm  air  for  motive  power 
only  from  0.4  to  0.6  pound.  The  movement  of  the  air  in  a  ventilation 
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plant  exposed  to  the  wind  depends  almost  entirely  on  the  latter.  Those 
arrangements  for  the  prevention  of  the  external  pressure  do  away  with 
the  trouble  only  to  a  certain  extent. 

The  pressure  of  the  wind  affects  those  openings  at  some  height  from 
the  ground  more  strongly  than  others,  because  they  can  not  be  pro¬ 
tected  against  the  whirl  of  the  often-interrupted  but  nevertheless 
powerfully  moving  streams  of  air.  On  the  ground  there  is  much 
efficacious  protection  on  account  of  the  great  number  of  walls,  bushes, 
and  the  like.  There  also  the  supply  openings  can  be  turned  upward — 
a  direction  in  which  they  are  least  influenced  by  the  wind. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  evident  that  none  of  the  described  locations 
are  without  drawbacks.  Yet  it  can  be  seen  that,  in  general,  preference 
is  given  either  to  drawing  the  air  supply  from  over  the  roof  or  from 
near  the  ground  rather  than  from  some  intermediate  height. 

The  choice  of  the  source  of  supply  should  depend  upon  the  individual 
and  local  conditions.  For  instance,  drawing  the  supply  of  fresh  air 
from  the  roofs  of  the  clinic  at  Halle  must  be  considered  a  grievous 
mistake,  because  often,  probably,  the  germs  of  contagion  are  again 
taken  into  the  rooms  by  the  ventilating  apparatus. 

On  the  whole,  hospitals  should  be  compelled  to  purify  the  used  air 
before  its  expulsion.  Without  doubt  the  impure  air  does  as  much 
harm  as  the  drains  of  industrial  establishments,  upon  which  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  places  regulations,  or  even  as  the  annoying  smoke  from 
factory  chimneys. 

During  the  last  decades  the  closest  attention  has  been  paid  to  water 
supply.  Even  if  water  contains  only  slight  and  not  very  harmful 
impurities v  it  is  considered  unfit  for  use,  and  expensive  plants  are 
established  for  production  of  pure  drinking  water.  The  almost  com¬ 
plete  lack  of  attention  in  regard  to  the  air  seems  a  great  injustice.  It 
is  now  one  of  the  most  urgent  duties  of  sanitary  science  to  treat  the 
purification  of  the  air  and  its  conduction  to  homes  and  factories  with 
the  same  care  as  has  already  been  devoted  to  water  for  many  years. 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  AIR  SUPPLY  OF  FACTORIES  BY 
PLANTING  TREES  IN  THEIR  VICINITY. 

The  sanitary  and  ethical  importance  of  a  garden-like  and  wooded 
environment  of  factories  for  its  effect  upon  their  fresh  air  supply  must 
be  emphasized.  Science  and  experience,  however  much  the  question 
may  still  be  debated,  have  shown  that  forests  exert  a  climatic  influence 
of  the  greatest  importance.  Moss  is  especially  adapted  to  conduct 
along  its  roots  little  streams  of  water,  and  to  lead  it  into  the  earth 
where  it  preserves  the  latter’s  dampness,  or,  in  other  words,  its  “dust 
freeness.”  A  wooded  environment  of  factories  is  therefore  not  only 
an  ornament  but  also  a  factor  protecting  both  strength  and  health.  It 
is  well  known  that  where  the  forests  disappear  the  climates  become 
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irregular.  Wind  and  electric  storms  become  stronger,  hailstorms  and 
cloud  bursts  are  more  frequent,  and  the  latter  tend  to  make  the 
ground  bare  and  sandy.  Vegetation,  therefore,  in  its  fullness  is  inti¬ 
mately  connected  with  forests  and  dependent  on  them.  Hand  in  hand 
with  this  influence  of  forests  upon  climate  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil 
goes  the  sanitary  importance  of  a  wooded  environment  of  factories. 
From  the  remotest  times  it  has  been  recognized  that  trees  and  fresh 
vegetation  in  the  vicinity  of  human  dwellings  improve  the  air.  Ever 
since  the  times  of  Priestly,  when  the  atmosphere  was  first  chemically 
investigated,  the  phenomenon  of  the  improvement  of  air  was  ascribed 
to  the  increased  amount  of  oxygen  given  off  by  the  plants  and  the  pro¬ 
portional  decrease  of  the  carbon  dioxide. 

Pettenkofer  is  also  said  to  have  published  communications  in  which 
it  is  said  that  forests  aid  effectively  in  warding  off  cholera. 

The  following  fact,  warranted  by  a  communication  of  Magistrate 
Giere,  of  Ruhla,  speaks  for  the  sanitary  importance  of  forests.  In  the 
year  1852  the  forest  Reuter  at  Ruhla  in  Thuringia  was  felled,  and 
since  then  pulmonary  consumption,  which  previously  was  scarcely 
known,  has  reigned  every  year  in  this  otherwise  healthy  place. 

The  planting  of  gardens  and  wooded  promenades  in  and  about  cities, 
especially  around  factories,  has  the  effect  not  only  of  beautifying  the 
region  but  also  of  giving  shade  and  coolness.  The  aim  is  at  the  same 
time  to  improve  the  air,  which  in  these  places  is  most  contaminated. 
The  forests,  in  view  of  this  beneficent  influence  upon  the  health  of 
human  beings,  should  be  drawn  in  toward  the  cities  and  factories. 

A  knowledge  of  the  highly  important  influence  of  forests  upon  the 
health  has  existed  for  a  long  time,  but  only  lately  have  beginnings 
been  made  looking  toward  a  general  and  practical  utilization  of  this 
knowledge. 

The  forests  in  the  vicinity  of  large  cities  and  factories  should  be 
treated  with  twofold  care,  and  when  ignorance  and  shortsightedness 
have  destroyed  them,  trees  should  be  planted.  The  forests  laid  out  in 
certain  German  cities  are  daily  visited  by  thousands  of  workingmen 
with  their  wives  and  children.  The  influence  of  these  walks  upon  a 
better  morality  is  remarkable  and  demonstrates  that  a  forest  as  the 
factory  environment  of  a  workingman  always  speaks  to  his  better 
nature  and  exerts  a  powerful  influence  upon  his  spiritual  development 
and  character. 

DEFECTS  IN  FACTORY  CONSTRUCTION. 

In  respect  to  the  general  construction  of  the  factory,  particular 
attention  should  be  directed  to  the  effects  of  currents  of  air.  It  has 
become  clear  from  practical  experiments  that  such  currents  usually 
permit  contaminated  air  to  pass  through  the  ceilings  between  the  dif¬ 
ferent  floors.  The  ceilings  in  most  factory  buildings  are,  as  a  matter 
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of  fact,  so  constructed  that  contaminated  air  easily  passes  through 
them.  The  exhalations  usually  rise  in  winter,  hut  in  summer,  when 
the  external  temperature  is  higher  than  the  internal,  they  take  the 
opposite  direction. 

This  method  of  ceiling  construction  is  a  serious  drawback  from  a 
hygienic  standpoint.  The  ceilings  should  be  further  examined  as  to 
whether,  between  them  and  the  floors  above,  breeding  places  for  ver¬ 
min  and  disease  germs  can  be  formed. 

This  drawback  can  be  easily  done  away  with  and  at  the  same  time 
an  efficient  system  of  ventilation  and  supply  of  pure  air  can  be  intro¬ 
duced  without  much  expense. 

In  respect  to  the  construction  of  the  floors,  the  introduction  of  the 
present  system  of  factory  construction  and  the  adoption  of  asphalt  and 
cement  is  much  feared,  especially  in  France.  As  the  result  of  a  very 
competent  investigation  it  is  said  that  the  feet  swell  from  the  use  of 
such  floors.  The  sensation  of  cold  is  the  same  on  stone  as  on  asphalt 
and  cement.  The  swelling  of  the  feet  is  not  rheumatic,  but,  according 
to  the  Society  for  Public  Hygiene  in  Paris,  it  is  the  specific  effect  of 
the  asphalt  or  cement. 

The  floors  should  be  constructed  of  any  fire  and  water  proof  material, 
but  at  the  places  where  the  workmen  have  to  stand  insertions  of  wood 
should  be  introduced.  This  is  especially  desirable  in  rooms  in  which 
typesetting  is  done. 

It  should  be  noted  and  emphasized  that  the  unavoidable  dropping 
of  oil  from  machines  forms  fatty  acids  on  the  asphalt  floors,  the  exhal¬ 
ations  from  which  are  known  by  experience  to  be  injurious  to  the 
female  organism. 

The  floors  should  be  constructed  of  a  material  which  will  permit 
them  to  be  scrubbed  and  washed  with  soda  lye.  The  so-called  Sinzig 
and  Mettlach  flagstones  offer  such  a  material. 

Where  a  floor,  impermeable  to  liquids,  is  to  be  constructed  in  fac¬ 
tories,  it  should  be  made  of  a  double  layer  of  flagstones  set  in  cement. 
The  floor  should  then  be  furrowed  by  a  sufficient  number  of  cement 
drains,  in  order  to  prevent  the  stagnation  of  liquids.  It  is  immaterial 
how  the  floor  is  constructed,  but  from  a  hygienic  standpoint  it  should 
fulfill  the  following  requirements: 

(1)  Absolute  impermeability  to  fluids  as  well  as  air. 

(2)  The  possibility  of  easy  cleaning. 

(3)  It  should  be  fireproof. 

Further,  in  the  investigation  of  factories  it  should  be  ascertained 
whether  the  stairways  are  laid  out  satisfactorily  and  meet  various 
requirements  demanded  by  an  efficient  labor  protection,  especially  in 
the  case  of  fire. 

Finally,  in  the  much-used  passageways  attention  should  be  paid  to 
the  floors  so  that  nothing  smooth  or  slippery  may  develop  on  them, 
and  thus  cause  accidents. 
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If  factory  rooms  are  situated  immediately  beneath  the  roof,  some 
provision  should  be  made  to  protect  the  workmen  against  the  injurious 
influence  of  the  heat.  The  roof  should  be  isolated,  simply  and  prac¬ 
tically,  so  that  the  heat  can  not  permeate  it  and  enter  the  factory 
room. 

Ceilings  in  factories  as  a  rule  have  loose  floors  lying  over  them,  and 
are  powerful  agents  not  onty  in  the  diffusion  of  dust  and  the  contami¬ 
nation  of  air,  but  also  in  the  transmission  of  disease  germs.  In  the 
investigation  of  factories  it  was  found  that  almost  all  of  them,  from  a 
constructional  standpoint,  contain  in  themselves  a  source  for  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  injurious  dust  and  its  transmission  to  the  workman.  This 
source  is  found  in  the  defective  construction  of  the  ceilings  and  floors 
in  factory  buildings  of  more  than  one  story. 

A  great  number  of  factories  have  wooden  beams.  The  beams  are, 
usually,  roughly  cut,  and  have  a  thickness  of  from  2  to  3  inches,  with 
a  height  of  from  8  to  15  inches.  The  height  and  thickness  depend 
upon  the  free  bearing  length  of  the  beam.  Upon  this  arrangement  of 
beams  there  is,  as  a  rule,  a  single  floor  constructed  of  flooring  boards 
nailed  directty  on  the  beams. 

It  is  clear  that  cracks  will  form  between  the  boards  and  that  they 
will  gradually  increase  in  size  as  the  wood  dries.  Thus  the  dust 
formed  on  an  upper  floor  is  whirled  up  at  every  step  of  the  workmen 
and  penetrates  through  the  cracks  into  the  story  below.  There  it  is 
diffused  in  all  directions  and  part  of  it  is  inhaled  before  it  again  settles. 
This  phenomenon  is  the  more  serious  in  proportion  as  a  strong  draft 
or  opening  of  the  windows  in  the  lower  story  causes  the  dust  to  whirl 
about.  A  window  ventilation  introduced  with  the  best  intentions 
often  only  increases  the  evil  in  that  it  forces  the  injurious  dust  into 
the  respiratory  organs,  or  at  least  brings  it  to  them  with  increased 
speed. 

But  the  penetration  of  the  dust  through  the  floors  is  not  the  only 
defect  of  the  method  of  construction  described.  Loads  of  dust  collect 
on  the  sides  and  lower  surfaces  of  the  beams.  The  beams  are  almost 
always  cut  with  a  large-toothed  saw,  so  that  the  sides  present  rough, 
splintery  surfaces  which  offer  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  deposit 
of  dust.  The  more  irregular  and  the  rougher  such  a  surface  is  the 
more  certainly  the  dust  will  adhere.  If  new  dust  permeates  from  the 
upper  story  through  the  cracks  of  the  flooring,  a  large  portion  of  it  is 
thrown  against  the  rough  surface  of  the  beams  and  loosely  lodged  in 
countless  little  indentations.  In  the  course  of  time  quite  a  deposit  is 
formed  here,  which  may  even  be  increased  by  spider  webs.  Dust 
which  is  whirled  up  in  cleaning  and  in  window  ventilation  often  rises 
as  high  as  the  ceiling  and  is  lodged  on  the  beams.  Stronger  drafts 
then  loosen  and  carry  it  to  the  respiratory  organs.  In  order  to  gain 
a  clearer  conception  of  the  quantity  of  these  deposits,  the  following 
calculation  will  suffice: 
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Take,  for  example,  a  comparatively  small  corner  building,  such  as 
is  frequently  found  in  cities.  Such  a  building  may  be  assumed  to  be 
100  feet  long,  25  feet  wide,  and  four  stories  high,  excluding  the  base¬ 
ment.  The  beams,  as  a  rule,  are  15  inches  wide  and  3  inches  thick 
and  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  space  of  16  inches.  Each 
floor,  then,  contains  75  beams  each  25  feet  long.  Each  beam  has  a 
surface  of  2  (Id  feet  by  25  feet) +  (4 -foot  by  25  feet)  =  68f  square  feet. 
As  there  are  75  beams,  each  ceiling  shows  75  by  681  feet= 5,1561  square 
feet  of  rough  surface  for  the  lodging  and  collecting  of  dust.  In  the 
four  stories  there  are,  then,  5,1561  square  feet  by  4— 20,625  square  feet 
of  surface,  upon  which  the  dust,  with  all  its  dangerous  contents,  can 
collect  and,  after  a  sufficient  deposit,  be  loosened  again  and  exert  all 
its  injurious  influences.  This  is  exclusive  of  the  under  surface  of  the 
floor  boards  themselves. 

From  the  conditions  of  the  case  sweeping  the  beams  at  regular  inter¬ 
vals  is  impracticable.  The  deposition  of  dust  is  continuous  and  its 
rapidity  depends  upon  the  condition  of  the  floor  and  the  traffic 
upon  the  same.  It  is  the  latter  which  causes  the  dust  to  permeate 
through  the  cracks  into  the  lower  story.  Even  should  the  beams  be 
swept  frequently,  the  effect  would  be  all  out  of  proportion  compared 
with  the  trouble,  and  unsatisfactory  because  this  operation  would 
injure  those  employed  in  this  occupation,  and  directly  convey  the  inju¬ 
rious  contents  of  the  dust  to  their  respiratory  organs. 

The  floor  of  the  upper  story  is  not  alone  the  bearer  of  the  dust 
which  results  in  industrial  operations — as,  for  instance,  in  cigar  or 
tobacco  factories  and  many  other  industries — but  it  is. also  the  bearer 
of  other  substances  which  have  turned  into  dust  and  are  injurious  to 
the  organism  or  may  be  the  direct  cause  of  disease. 

Of  these  injurious  substances  the  most  dangerous  is  the  expectora¬ 
tion  of  persons  having  pulmonary  consumption. 

According  to  the  generally  recognized  results  of  investigations  all 
conditions  of  the  lungs  which  are  caused  by  the  tuberculosis  bacillus 
are  designated  as  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  The  expectorations  of 
every  man  suffering  from  such  a  disease  always  contains  the  fatal 
bacillus  tuberculosis  and  as  soon  as  it  has  dried  on  the  floor  it  mingles 
with  the  other  dust.  The  first  condition  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  is 
the  entrance  of  the  tuberculosis  bacillus  into  the  lungs.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  with  this  arrangement  of  beams  and  loose  flooring  there 
is  a  veritable  host  of  different  infective  substances.  After  the  expec¬ 
toration  which  contains  the  germs  has  dried,  it  collects  on  the  floors, 
penetrates  them,  and  impregnates  the  air  below. 

There  is  no  radical  remedy  for  pulmonary  consumption.  Medical 
science  is  able  only  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  the  patient  and  to 
remove  threatening  symptoms.  From  this  it  is  evident  how  impor¬ 
tant  it  is  to  find  efficient  protective  measures  against  the  fatal  infec- 
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tion.  On  account  of  the  frequency  and  malignity  of  pulmonary 
consumption  (experience  has  shown  that  already  one-seventh  of  the 
population  is  carried  away  by  it)  energetic  protective  measures  are 
of  the  greatest  importance,  especially  as  effective  measures  against  the 
spread  of  the  infective  substances  are  possible. 

As  preventive  measures  against  the  dangers  from  the  described 
deposits  of  dust  on  beams,  the  following  measures  are  suggested: 

1.  In  the  first  place,  the  floors  must  be  replaced  by  such  as  make 
the  passage  of  the  dangerous  dust  impossible  and  which,  if  possible, 
should  at  the  same  time  be  fireproof.  Besides  the  hygienic  floors, 
attention  must  also  be  paid  to  the  ventilation.  An  efficient  s}^stem  can 
always  be  introduced  easily,  cheaply,  and  rapidly  and  is  of  as  great 
importance  as  the  change  of  the  flooring. 

2.  The  stable-like  appearance  of  the  factory  rooms  caused- by  wooden 
beams  and  the  deposition  of  dust  must  not  be  permitted.  It  can  be 
removed  by  covering  them  with  a  ceiling,  which  will  give  the  factory 
room  such  a  habitable  character  as  human  beings  deserve. 

THE  ILLUMINATION  OF  FACTORY  ROOMS. 

Investigations  in  regard  to  the  illumination  of  factories  are  always 
very  difficult,  because  no  definite  standards  have  been  set  up.  One 
branch  of  industry  may  require  more  light  than  another,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  question  of  room  is  often  a  hindrance  in  large  cities  and 
the  manufacturing  industries  are  far  from  being  established  in  faultless 
rooms,  especially  within  city  limits,  where  the  factory  rooms  are  in  the 
lower  stories. 

From  an  official  point  of  view,  definite  specifications  can  only  be 
made  in  the  case  of  new  constructions  or  extensive  repairs. 

In  the  investigation  of  factories  in  respect  to  natural  illumination 
the  following  fundamental  principles  should  be  observed: 

The  amount  of  light  should  be  reckoned  according  to  the  proportion 
between  the  area  of  the  wall  and  the  area  of  the  windows.  This 
method  has  the  advantage  of  simplicity  over  all  others,  because  in  it 
we  deal  with  constants.  The  area  of  the  windows  should  occupy  about 
one-third  of  the  wall  area.  Even  less  has  been  considered  sufficient. 
Up  to  the  present  time  one-fifth  of  wall  area  has  been  considered 
sufficient.  In  newly  built  factory  rooms  in  Germany  there  is  already 
1  square  yard  of  window  area  to  3.5  square  yards  wall  area. 

A  hygienic  authority  (Popper)  demands  1  square  yard  window  area 
for  every  30  cubic  yards  of  space,  so  that  there  is  at  least  0.5  square 
yard  per  head.  German  reports  show  that  such  a  demand  has  been 
taken  into  consideration  only  once.  For  the  favorable  approval  of  cer¬ 
tain  plants,  among  which  cigar,  lacquer,  varnish,  glue,  chemical, 
artificial  wool,  and  metal-consuming  factories,  and  metal  worsted 
yarn  mills  and  color  mills  have  been  especially  mentioned,  a  light 
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area  of  8£  to  lOf  square  feet  has  been  demanded  for  every  person 
employed. 

This  demand  seems  high,  if  we  consider  that  according  to  Hirt  644 
square  feet  window  area  in  a  room  containing  20  men,  or,  in  other 
words,  3  square  feet  per  man,  is  more  than  enough,  and  that  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  factory  must  be  forbidden  only  if  there  is  less  than  2 
square  feet  per  person. 

It  is  immaterial  from  what  side  the  light  comes,  but  no  glaring  light 
should  be  allowed  to  enter  Avhich  may  injure  the  workman. 

For  artificial  illumination  no  rules  can  be  given  stating  how  much 
petroleum  or  how  many  electric  lights  will  suffice,  for  instance,  for  ten 
men.  German  authorities  on  hygiene  (Hirt,  Popper)  demand  one  gas 
flame  consuming  about  5  to  6  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  hour  for  every  six 
or  seven  men. 

In  any  judgment  in  this  direction  experience  must  be  the  only  stand¬ 
ard  of  authority.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  a  certain  number  of 
gas  flames  are  counted  to  a  system  of  gas  pipes.  If,  then,  at  some 
time  fewer  flames  are  used,  they  are  under  higher  pressure  and  burn 
unsteadily,  and  unconsumed  gas  escapes,  which  has  injurious  effects 
upon  the  workman. 

To  meet  these  two  drawbacks,  and  especially  the  latter,  all  the  pipes 
should  be  supplied  with  automatic  pressure  regulators,  whose  aim  is 
to  cause  a  steady  light,  no  matter  how  many  flames  are  burning  at  the 
same  time. 

In  making  a  test  as  to  whether  the  illumination  of  a  factory  room  is 
satisfactory  from  a  hygienic  standpoint,  or  whether  the  necessary 
number  of  gas  flames  is  present  in  a  room  to  supply  the  demands  of 
the  eye,  and  that  the  eye  may  not  be  exposed  to  injurious  exertion, 
the  following  table  will  furnish  an  approximate  basis: 


NUMBER  OF  NORMAL  GAS  FLAMES  NECESSARY  TO  ILLUMINATE  FACTORY  ROOMS  OF 

VARIOUS  DIMENSIONS. 


Dimensions  of  the  room 
(feet). 

Number 
of  normal 
flames. 

Height 
above  the 
floor 
(feet). 

Dimensions  of  the  room 
(feet). 

Number 
of  normal 
flames. 

Height 
above the 
floor 
(feet). 

Length. 

Width. 

Height. 

Length. 

Width. 

Height. 

151 

15* 

12* 

2-3 

6*-7* 

41 

41 

31* 

25-30 

11*— 12* 

18* 

18* 

14* 

5-6 

7*-7* 

52* 

52* 

41 

40-45 

13-14* 

24* 

24* 

17* 

9-12 

8*-9* 

62* 

62* 

46 

60-70 

15*-17* 

32* 

32* 

22* 

16-20 

9*-10* 

72* 

72* 

52* 

100-120 

18*-20* 

In  certain  factory  rooms,  which  must  be  strongly  illuminated,  the 
number  of  flames  must  be  considerably  increased.  One  normal  gas 
flame  must  be  counted  for  not  less  than  394  cubic  yards  of  space.  In 
rooms  more  than  32f  feet  in  height  it  is  a  rule  to  establish  the  lights  at 
about  one-third  of  the  height  of  -the  room,  so  that  they  may  serve  and 
not  injure  the  eye. 
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As  soon  as  a  room  more  than  41  feet  in  its  longest  dimensions 
deviates  so  far  from  the  square  form  that  the  proportion  of  the  length 
to  the  breadth  is  greater  than  two  to  one,  it  is  advisable  to  introduce 
chandeliers.  The  ground  surface  of  the  room  is  thus  as  far  as  possible 
divided  into  squares,  each  of  which  should  contain  the  number  of 
flames  indicated  in  the  foregoing  table. 

The  argand  flame,  which  consumes  about  5.3  cubic  feet  gas  per  hour 
and  is  15  candlepower  in  strength,  is  often  called  a  normal  gas  flame. 
The  specific  consumption — that  is,  the  consumption  of  a  single  candle — 
equals  0.35  cubic  foot  per  hour.  In  the  so-called  incandescent  gaslight 
this  amount  can  be  decreased  to  0. 018  cubic  foot  per  hour.  The  standard 
of  measure  for  light  is,  as  has  been  said,  the  candlepower.  It  must  be 
remarked  that  in  Germany  the  unit  of  light  is  that  amount  of  light 
given  by  a  Hefner  lamp,-  with  a  definite  flame  light  and  wick  strength 
in  a  perpendicular  direction  and  at  the  distance  of  3  feet.  The  amount 
of  illumination  on  a  white  surface  at  the  distance  of  1  meter  imme¬ 
diately  below  a  Hefner  lamp  is  called  a  meter  candlepower.  This 
standard  is  tested  in  the  Ro}7al  Physical-Technological  Institute  and 
is  generally  employed  in  Germany. 

From  a  hygienic  standpoint  electrical  illumination  must  be  preferred 
to  all  other  methods.  Besides  its  excellent  effects  in  that  it  comes 
nearest  to  natural  sunlight  it  has  the  following  advantages: 

(a)‘  It  does  not  raise  the  temperature  of  the  room  in  which  it  burns. 
(h)  It  does  not  vitiate  the  air  in  it,  as  no  carbon  dioxide  is  produced. 
As  proof  of  this  the  following  is  given  from  Zeitschrift  fur  die 
electrisehe  Ausstellung  in  Wien: 

AQUEOUS  VAPOR,  ETC.,  GIVEN  OFF  IN  ONE  HOUR  BY  VARIOUS  KINDS  OF  LIGHT  IN  THE 

PRODUCTION  OF  100  CANDLEPOWER. 


Kind  of  light. 

Aqueous 
vapor 
(grains) . 

Carbon 
dioxide 
(cubic 
feet) . 

Units  of 
heat. 

i 

Electric  arc  light . . . 

57 

290 

7. 200 
4, 860 
6,800 

9. 200 
9,  700 

Incandescent  lamp.  .  .  ..  . 

Petroleum  lamp . 

9,259 
13, 272 
13, 118 
15, 278 
16, 204 

33.55 
16.24 
35. 31 
43.08 
51. 21 

Gas  argand  burner .  . . 

Lamp  with  beet  oil . 

Paraffin  candle . .  .  .  .  . . 

Tallow  candle . 

The  following  comparative  figures  will  show  the  further  hygienic 
advantages  of  electric  illumination: 


AQUEOUS  VAPOR,  CARBON  DIOXIDE,  AND  UNITS  OF  HEAT  GIVEN  OFF  FROM  VARIOUS 

SOURCES  IN  ONE  HOUR. 


Source. 

Aqueous 

vapor 

(grains). 

Carbon 

dioxide 

(cubic 

feet) 

Units  of 
heat. 

509 

0.78 

92 

Candle  consuming  154  era! ns  per  hour . 

170 

.49 

97 

A  gas  flame  (coal  gas)  with  a  consumption  of  4. 94  cubic  feet  per  hour  . 

2, 407 

2.90 

878 

10615— No.  44—03 - 9 
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In  judging  the  value  of  electric  illumination  of  a  factory  from  a 
hygienic  standpoint,  its  drawbacks  must  be  considered.  Because  elec¬ 
tric  illumination  has  no  effect  on  temperature,  valuable  effects  on 
ventilation  are  lost.  As  a  proof  of  this  assertion  the  following  fact, 
showing  the  importance  of  this  loss,  is  given:  While  the  amount  of 
carbon  dioxide  generated  by  the  respiration  of  the  spectators  in  a 
German  theater  continually  increased,  yet  with  gas  illumination  it  con¬ 
tinually  sank  between  acts,  because,  on  account  of  the  high  temperature 
of  the  house,  there  was  a  continual  interchange  of  air  in  opening  and 
shutting  the  doors.  With  electric  illumination  this  sinking  between 
the  acts  did  not  occur,  because  of  the  decreased  interchange  of  air 
owing  to  the  lower  temperature.  In  a  full  house  with  gas  illumination 
the  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide  observed  was  2.3  per  1,000,  with  electric 
illumination  1.8  per  1,000. 

It  is  true  that  the  total  carbon  dioxide  production  was  not  so  great, 
but  it  is  also  true  that  the  ventilation  advantages  effected  by  the  higher 
temperature  were  diminished.  Therefore,  if  electric  illumination  is 
to  be  introduced  into  a  factory,  increased  attention  must  be  paid  to 
ventilation. 

But  electric  illumination  must  be  recommended  in  industrial  circles 
not  only  from  a  hygienic  standpoint,  but  also  from  an  economic  one,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  following  instance:  Electric  illumination  was 
introduced  in  a  German  planing  establishment  and  sawmill  in  which 
about  20  men  were  employed.  Previous  to  this  an  insurance  com¬ 
pany  refused  to  insure  the  whole  plant,  valued  at  400,000  marks, 
($95,200)  for  less  than  12  marks  per  1,000;  now  they  come  down  with 
their  demands  to  4  marks  per  1,000. 

In  respect  to  the  danger  from  fire,  the  following  points  of  view 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  electric  illumination.  In  the  first 
place,  fire  may  arise  from  the  motors  necessary  for  electric  lighting. 
This  is  a  small  but  nevertheless  ever-present  possibility.  In  the  sec¬ 
ond  place,  little  pieces  of  molten  copper  or  glowing  charcoal  may  fall  / 
from  the  lamps  and  cause  fire.  Consequently  a  support  must  be  placed 
below  the  lamp.  In  the  third  place,  defective  insulation  of  the  wires 
may  be  the  cause  of  fire,  or,  owing  to  a  wrong  estimate  of  the  capacity 
of  the  wire  and  the  intensity  of  the  current,  the  former  may  become 
hot  and  burn  off  the  insulation.  The  electric  incandescent  lamp  is  very 
safe,  because  it  is  extinguished  by  the  oxygen  when  the  bulb  breaks. 

In  judging  a  manufacturing  plant  in  respect  to  electric  illumination 
and  the  danger  of  fire,  the  following  precautionary  measures  should 
be  observed: 

1.  Complete  insulation  of  the  wires. 

2.  Repeated  examinations  of  the  same. 

3.  Metallic  casings  for  the  current  and  return  current  and  avoidance 
of  earth  conduction. 
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4.  An  interval  of  at  least  4  inches  between  the  single  wires  and  the 
breaking  through  the  walls  for  the  current  and  return  current  at  points 
as  Jar  removed  as  possible. 

5.  The  wires  must  be  so  thick  as  not  to  become  overheated. 

6.  If  arc  lights  are  used,  plates  must  be  placed  below  to  catch  any 
glowing  carbon  that  might  drop  off. 

INJURIOUS  SANITARY  INFLUENCES  DUE  TO  THE  TEM¬ 
PERATURE  OF  FACTORY  ROOMS. 

The  temperature  which  causes  trouble  in  factories  oftenest  is  not 
cold,  but  heat.  Sources  of  warmth  are  frequently  found  which  must 
be  considered  very  carefully,  but  which  in  purpose  have  nothing  what¬ 
ever  to  do  with  heating  the  rooms.  That  it  is  unhealthy  to  remain  for 
hours  in  a  room  in  which  boilers  and  steam  pipes  create  an  unbearable 
radiation  of  heat  is  evident.  This  is  especially  true  when  one  considers 
to  what  difference  of  temperature  the  men,  and  above  all  the  stokers, 
are  exposed  when  they  leave  the  hot  room. 

Technical  knowledge  has  supplied  a  remedy  in  this  case  which  is 
invaluable  to  both  parties,  the  employee  as  well  as  the  employer. 
This  consists  of  covering  the  pipes  with  a  poor  conductor  of  heat, 
which  prevents  the  radiation  and  consequent  loss  of  heat. 

The  qualities  which  such  a  covering  should  possess  are  as  follows: 

(1)  It  must  be  as  poor  a  conductor  of  heat  as  possible. 

(2)  It  must  be  able  to  withstand  the  incident  temperatures. 

(3)  It  must  be  elastic,  so  as  not  to  be  injured  by  the  expansions  of 
the  pipes. 

(4)  It  must,  finally,  present  a  pleasing  external  appearance. 

The  first  condition  is  evidently  fulfilled  by  all  porous  bodies,  in  which 
there  are  many  little  air  spaces,  so  that  its  atmospheric  contents  ma}^ 
be  considered  at  rest.  On  account  of  the  second  conditions  animal 
and  vegetable  substances  6an  frequently  not  be  used  in  immediate  con¬ 
tact  with  the  pipes.  The  third  condition,  however,  would  make  the 
employment  of  such  substances  very  desirable. 

The  pipes  in  a  water-heating  system  are  covered  with  straw,  wool, 
cotton,  and  silk  wastes,  cow  and  calves’  hair,  or  a  rough  felt  prepared 
from  them,  cork  plates,  etc.  The  immediate  covering  is  incased  in  a 
board  boxing  in  laths  fastened  together  like  barrel  staves,  screw-like 
rope  coils,  textures,  etc.,  or  the  casings  mentioned  hereinafter  are 
used.  Should  the  above  material  be  used  in  covering  steam  pipes,  it 
would  be  advisable  to  first  coat  them  with  clay  to  which  chopped 
straw,  calves’  hair,  or  the  like  has  been  added. 

The  so-called  mineral  wool  can  withstand  all  existing  temperatures. 
It  is,  however,  not  very  popular  as  a  pipe  covering,  because  it  requires 
an  individual  casement  for  its  own  protection  and  frequently  does  not 
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hold  well.  The  best  of  all  mineral  enveloping  substances  is  infusorial 
earth  (kiesel  guhr)  which  has  been  prepared  with  a  suitable  binding 
material.  A  covering  mass  made  chiefly  of  infusorial  6arth  is  there¬ 
fore,  on  account  of  its  poor  conductivity  of  heat,  convenient  applica¬ 
tion,  and  relative  cheapness,  preferable  to  all  others.  If  the  coating 
is  applied  with  care  and  then  covered  with  oil  paint,  it  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired  in  respect  to  an  agreeable  outward  appearance. 

The  packing  or  filling  in  of  boilers  and  pipes  is  also  managed  in 
another  way.  The  pipe  is  surrounded  with  a  covering  of  wire  spirals. 
They  are  wound  with  felt  and  the  latter  is  fastened  by  sewing  linen 
about  it.  Thus  the  pipes  are  surrounded  by  a  layer  of  air  which  is  at 
rest  and  prevents  the  radiation  of  heat,  because  air  is  a  very  poor  con¬ 
ductor  of  heat.  In  one  establishment  in  which  this  kind  of  packing 
of  pipes  was  employed  the  expenses  for  fuel  sank  over  IT  per  cent. 
This  was  not  only  an  advantage  to  the  health  of  the  workman,  but 
also  a  considerable  profit  to  the  manufacturer. 

Concerning  the  danger  of  mineral  wool  in  its  manufacture  and 
employment,  the  following  facts  must  be  given: 

Its  manufacture  and  employment  is  very  injurious,  and  endangers 
the  health  and  therefore  the  lives  of  the  men  who  handle  it.  .  It  con¬ 
sists  of  infinitely  thin  glass  threads,  and  looks  like  natural  white  wool. 
It  is  obtained  by  introducing  a  jet  of  steam  into  liquid  blast-furnace 
slag.  This  transforms  the  liquid  slag  into  very  fine  threads,  which 
carried  by  ordinary  drafts  unite  in  lumps  and  fall  into  a  wire  collect¬ 
ing  vessel.  During  this  process  a  great  number  of  minute  particles 
are  torn  loose  and  fly  through  the  air  into  the  various  places  of  work. 
There  they  are  deposited  on  the  bared,  hot,  and  perspiring  parts  of 
the  body,  the  neck,  face,  hands,  and  feet,  and  are  inhaled  in  great 
quantities.  In  the  first  case  they  cause  a  severe  dermal  itching;  in  the 
latter  case  a  continual  hacking  cough.-  It  is  evident  without  further 
explanation  that  this  injurious  glass  dust  which  enters  the  skin,  larynx, 
and  lungs  must  bring  with  it  great  danger  to  the  health.  In  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  mineral  wool  it  must  further  be  mentioned  that  besides  the 
porous  pig  iron  the  slag  quantitatively  is  the  most  important  product 
of  the  blast  furnace.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  technician  this 
is  an  important  indication  of  the  working  of  the  furnace.  In  cooling  it 
should  show  a  light  color,  and  after  cooling  should  be  glassy  and  stony. 
It  is  used  not  only  in  the  manufacture  of  mineral  wool,  but  also  in  the 
production  of  artificial  stones,  street-construction  material,  and  argilla¬ 
ceous  earth  preparations,  and  in  the  preparation  of  cement,  as  an  addi¬ 
tion  to  bottle  glass  and  enameling,  and  as  fertilizer  material.  It  has 
also  been  attempted  to  utilize  the  phosphoric  acid  which,  in  addition 
to  argillaceous  earth,  protoxide  of  iron,  and  the  silicates  of  potassium, 
is  contained  in  the  slag  in  the  form  of  phosphate  of  lime. 
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In  a  list  of  the  last-mentioned  heat-protecting  measures  the  follow¬ 
ing  results  were  obtained.  At  a  steam  temperature  of  300.92°  F.,  a 
naked  pipe  showed  267.98°  F.,  while  a  covered  pipe  showed  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  only  97.88°  F.  Naked  pipes  condensed  205  pounds  in  four 
hours,  while  the  condensation  of  those  that  were  enveloped  was  only 
61  pounds. 

From  this  it  is  evident  that  the  aforementioned  nonconductors  of 
heat  furnish  entire  protection  against  the  radiating  of  heat  in  steam 
pipes,  and  that  they  should  generally  be  introduced. 

Working  rooms  in  which  the  temperature  is  very  much  increased 
not  only  by  steam  pipes,  but  also  through  the  presence  of  many  men 
and  lights,  should  be  provided  with  and  cooled  by  a  good  system  of 
ventilation. 

THE  COOPERATION  OF  THE  MEDICAL  AND  TECHNICAL 
SCIENCES  IN  FACTORY  CONSTRUCTION. 

Those  plants  which  supply  our  buildings  with  light  and  air,  heat  and 
water,  should  also  answer  hygienic  demands. 

Hygienic  rules  should  be  followed  in  all  buildings  which  men  inhabit. 
The  observance  of  correct  hygienic  principles  can  alone  prevent  the 
many  diseases  which  may  be  caused  by  defective  construction  of  build¬ 
ings  and  by  industrial  occupations. 

The  physician  may  find  the  injurious  influences  which  are  the  causes 
of  disease  and  prescribe  remedies.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  construct¬ 
ing  technical  engineer  to  solve  the  problems  put  by  the  physician.  To 
accomplish  this  it  is  necessary  that  the  technician  should  become 
acquainted  with  the  injurious  influences,  and  the  physician  with  the 
fundamental  principles  of  hygienic  technology,  so  that  they  may  rightly 
judge  the  problems  encountered. 

The  physician  must  know  what  can  and  can  not  be  done  by  the 
technical  sciences  and  hygienic  technology.  This  does  not  mean  that  it 
is  necessary  to  command  a  knowledge  of  the  whole  large  sphere  of  the 
technical  sciences,  but  only  of  their  powers  and  what  they  are  able  to 
do.  This  knowledge  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case  can  and  will 
pertain  only  to  the  elements  of  architectural  technique.  By  this 
knowledge  is  not  meant  the  ability  to  give  a  decisive  judgment  con¬ 
cerning  the  whole  of  a  technical  plan  and  its  constructional  details,  but 
only  sufficient  intelligence  as  to  whether  the  hygienic  problem  put  by 
the  physicians  is  technically  solved  if  certain  architectural  conditions 
are  respected. 

In  all  hygienic  technologic  plants  the  medical  hygienists  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent  put  themselves  under  obligation  to  sketch  the  building 
programme.  Architectural  and  technical  sciences  on  the  other  hand, 
undertake  to  solve  the  problems  put  in  this  programme  from  a  correct 
technical  standpoint. 
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But  it  should  never  be  considered  the  duty  of  the  architect  or  techni- 
^cian  to  solve  the  problems  put  by  the  medical  hygienists  exclusively 
from  a  technical  standpoint.  In  most  cases  local  circumstances  will 
necessitate  modifications  and  changes  in  hygienic  demands.  In  other 
words,  medical  hygienists  and  technicians  should  always  consult  each 
other.  Therefore  it  is  of  especial  advantage  to  both  if  on  the  one 
hand  the  medical  hygienists  know  the  elements  of  architecture,  and 
especially  hygienic  technology,  and  the  technicians  and  architects  on 
the  other  hand  are  acquainted  with  the  elements  of  hygiene.  This 
warning  must  be  given,  namely,  that  the  technician  does  not  go  far  into 
the  sphere  of  the  medical  hygienist,  and  that  the  latter  in  planning 
hygienic  plants  limits  his  judgment  only  so  far  as  his  knowledge  goes. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  HYGIENIC  CONSTRUCTION. 

The  State  requires,  to  a  large  extent,  the  aid  of  the  science  of 
hygienic  technology.  If  it  aims  at  the  welfare  of  the  people  it  must 
care  for  an  efficient  and,  above  all,  sanitary  laying  out  of  cities,  and 
must  regulate  the  construction  of  private  buildings  so  that  they  will 
not  endanger  the  health  of  their  inhabitants.  It  is  therefore  one  of 
the  most  important  duties  of  a  State  to  secure  the  introduction  of  this 
most  important  science  of  hygienic  technology,  and  more  especially  of 
factory  and  dwelling  sanitation,  by  the  spread  of  important  facts  con¬ 
cerning  this  subject  and  to  superintend  the  execution  of  sanitary  laws 
with  care. 

This  should  be  done  from  an  economic  and  hygienic  point  of  view. 

Public  interest  in  this  respect  should  be  directed,  tirst  of  all,  to  the 
sanitary  construction  of  public  and  generally  useful  factories  and  build¬ 
ings  which  should  be  built,  fitted,  and  kept  as  examples  worthy  of 
imitation  in  private  undertakings. 

The  same  interest  should  be  taken  in  private  buildings  and  indus¬ 
trial  establishments  so  that  by  obedience  to  hygienic  principles  the 
health  and  well-being  of  the  individual  and  consequently  of  the  general 
nation  may  be  improved. 

Thus  the  purposes  of  the  legislative  activities  of  the  States  and  the 
supervision  of  hygienic  technological  principles  are  conditioned  both 
by  building  inspection  and  economic  considerations.  Their  whole  ten¬ 
dency  should  be  especially  directed  to  a  safe  and  healthy  construction 
of  buildings  and  to  hygienic  technological  industrial  regulations,  so 
that  a  really  efficient  labor  protection  may  result.  This  has  especial 
reference  to  our  industrial  establishments  and,  in  a  narrow  sense,  to 
a  sound  factory  sanitation  and  labor  protection. 

The  general  means  for  the  attainment  of  these  ends  should  be  sought: 

1.  In  the  establishment  of  a  special  hygienic  and  technical  supervi¬ 
sion  of  all  factory  construction. 
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2.  In  the  care  for  a  sufficient  instruction  of  the  whole  people  by 
word,  writing,  and  example  in  the  chief  and  most  important  principles 

4of  hygienic  factory  sanitation  and  labor  protection. 

3.  In  a  very  careful,  conscientious,  and  lasting  inspection  and  con¬ 
trol  of  all  the  sanitary  arrangements  in  buildings. 

All  those  measures  which  limit  the  constructive  liberty  of  the  owner, 
for  the  sake  of  the  general  good  and  the  preservation  of  the  health  of 
the  workman  in  factories  which  are  about  to  be  constructed,  serve 
especially  in  reaching  these  sanitary  ends.  Especially,  all  plans  of 
intended  buildings  and  reconstructions  should  be  carefully  investigated 
before  the  building  permit  is  granted,  and  should  they  not  fulfill  the 
demands  of  sanitary  safety  and  order  the  permit  should  be  refused. 

In  respect  to  those  buildings  which  are  alread}^  constructed  such 
measures  should  be  adopted  as  will  anticipate  or  remove  the  dangers 
which  threaten  the  general  well-being. 
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AGREEMENTS  BETWEEN  EMPLOYERS  AND  EMPLOYEES. 

[It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Department  to  publish  from  time  to  time  important  agree¬ 
ments  made  between  large  bodies  of  employers  and  employees  with  regard  to  wages, 
hours  of  labor,  etc.  The  Department  would  be  pleased  to  receive  copies  of  such 
agreements  whenever  made.] 

AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  HOCKING  VALLEY  BITUMINOUS 
COAL  OPERATORS  AND  UNITED  MINE  WORKERS  OF 
AMERICA. 


DETAILED  MINING  SCALE  FOR  HOCKING  VALLEY. 

(SUBDISTRICT  NO.  1  OF  DISTRICT  NO.  6.) 


Effective  during  the  scale  year  from  April  1,  1900,  to  April  1,  1901; 
renewed  and  continued  March  6,  1901,  to  be  effective  from  April  1, 

1901,  to  April  1, 1902;  and  by  agreement  entered  into  February  25-26, 

1902,  at  Athens,  Ohio,  by  and  between  the  Ohio  State  officials  of 
U.  M.  W.  of  A.  and  the  operators  of  the  said  district  by  their  duly 
authorized  representatives,  to  be  effective  from  April  1, 1902,  to  April 
1,  1903. 


Pick  mining  rate  per  ton  of  screened  lump  coal . 

run  of  mine,  f  lump  price . 

Entries — Dry  entries,  per  yard . 

Break-throughs  in  entries . 

Break-throughs  in  rooms . 

Room  turning . . . . . 

Timber  men,  per  day . . . 

Track  layers,  per  day . 

Track  layers’  helpers,  per  day . 

Pipe  men,  per  day . . . . . . 

Trappers,  per  day _ : . 

Cagers,  drivers,  machine  haulers,  water  haulers,  and  all  other  inside 

day  labor,  per  day . 

Dumpers  and  trimmers,  per  day . 

Couplers,  greasers,  slack  haulers,  firemen,  engineers,  carpenters,  blacksmiths, 
cleaners,  hostlers,  and  other  outside  day  labor,  special  prices  according  to 
nature  of  work. 


$0.  80 
.57^ 
2.  00 
2.  00 
1.39 
3.03 
2.  28 
2*28 
2. 10 
2.  22 
1.00 

2. 10 
2. 10 


MACHINE. 


Cutting,  by  Jeffrey  styles  of  machine,  in  rooms,  per  ton .  $0.  09 

Cutting,  by  Jeffrey  styles  of  machine,  in  entries . 121 

Cutting,  by  punching  machine,  in  rooms . 13J 

Cutting,  by  punching  machine,  in  entries  .  . 14| 
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Loading,  in  rooms,  per  ton . . . 41 

Loading,  in  rooms,  with  hand  drilling,  per  ton . . . 44 

Loading,  in  entries . 51£ 

Loading,  in  entries,  with  hand  drilling . .  .  54^ 

Loading  break-throughs  in  entries  (entry  price). 

Loading  break-throughs  in  rooms . . . . . 48  \ 

Loading  break-throughs  in  rooms  with  hand  drilling . 51  \ 

Drilling  by  hand . 03 

Drilling  by  machine . 02^ 

Room  turning,  cutter  and  loader  (entry  price). 


RULES  AND  CONDITIONS  GOVERNING  THE  HOCKING  DISTRICT 
FROM  APRIL  1,  1902,  TO  APRIL  1,  1903. 

Section  I. — Turns .  There  shall  be  no  free  turns  allowed  to  either 
rooms  or  entries.  The  entries  shall  be  driven  as  fast  as  operators 
desire  or  conditions  permit,  but  in  no  case  shall  entry  miners  be  allowed 
more  cars  per  week  than  room  miners,  and  at  least  once  each  week  the 
turn  shall  be  made  uniform  for  the  time  previously  worked.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  the  regular  turn  will  not  allow  cars  enough  to  drive  the  entries 
as  fast  as  desired,  the  operators  shall  increase  the  number  of  miners 
in  each  entry,  so  that,  by  giving  to  each  the  regular  turn,  the  entries 
shall  be  driven  as  fast  as  two  miners  could  do- with  full  work.  If, 
however,  the  room  men  decline  to  take  their  place  in  the  entries  when 
requested  to  do  so  by  the  operators,  then  the  entry  men  shall  have 
free  turns  until  the  entries  are  driven  the  required  length;  nothing  in 
the  foregoing  to  prevent  fast  turns. 

Sec.  II. — Limit  on  mine  cars.  No  limit  of  weight  shall  be  placed  on 
loading  mine  cars,  and  in  case  of  loss  in  transit  the  company  shall  not 
be  held  responsible,  except  where  cars  are  broken  by  employees  or 
where  a  wreck  occurs,  the  average  weight  shall  be  made  good  by  the 
company.  In  order  that  miners  can  not  take  advantage  of  this  clause, 
the  mine  manager  and  committee  of  any  mine  where  complaint  is  made 
of  loading  cars  over  their  capacity  shall  mutually  agree  on  a  standard 
height  of  loading  cars. 

Sec.  III. — Check  off.  The  system  of  checking  off  for  the  United  Mine 
Workers’  organization  remains  in  force  and  must  be  observed,  same 
to  be  checked  off  by  per  cent  of  earnings.  The  above  to  include  all 
dues  and  assessments  for  burial  fund  and  United  Mipe  Workers’ 
organization. 

Sec.  IV. —  Clay  reins.  Where  clay  veins,  roll  in  bottom,  or  horse¬ 
backs  exist,  the  price  for  removing  same  shall  be  determined  between 
loader,  mine  boss,  and  mine  committee. 

Sec.  V.—  Bottoms,  sprays ,  etc.  All  machines  shall  be  fitted  with  front 
shoe  not  to  exceed  2^  inches  in  thickness,  and  the  machine  men  be 
required  to  cut  coal  level  and  close  to  bottom;  and  in  no  case  shall 
thickness  of  bottom  exceed  4  inches,  except  in  case  of  pots  or  other 
extreme  variations;  and  all  machine  men  leaving  more  bottom  than 
above  must  lift  the  same  or  it  shall  be  lifted  at  their  expense.  Where 
the  mine  boss  or  superintendent  orders  left  a  greater  thickness  than 
4  inches  the  company  shall  take  care  of  it,  and  where  the  bottom  is 
sulphurous  and  unmarketable  the  miner  may  call  the  attention  of  the 
mine  boss  to  it  and  endeavor  to  arrive  at  an  agreement  for  its  removal 
or  retention.  If  the  mine  boss  and  miner  fail  to  reach  an  agreement 
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as  to  compensation  or  otherwise,  the  matter  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
superintendent  and  mine  committee  for  adjustment.  In  case  of  sprags 
being  left  by  a  machine  man,  he  shall  be  notified  by  loader,  and  if  he 
refuse  to  remove  the  same,  the  loader  shall  remove  same  and  be  allowed 
50  cents  for  so  doing;  the  said  50  cents  to  be  deducted  from  machine 
runner.  And  when  any  machine  runner  leaves  six  or  more  sprags  in 
any  one  pay  he  shall  be  removed  from  machine  and  his  services  be 
disposed  of  as  deemed  best  by  the  general  superintendent. 

Sec.  VI. — Rooms.  All  rooms  shall  be  80  feet  wide,  with  two  tracks 
in  each  room  where  practicable.  Where  rooms  have  to  be  cut  24  feet 
wide  or  under  to  18  feet,  same  shall  be  paid  3  cents  per  ton  extra. 
Not  to  affect  pillars  or  entries.  Each  two  men  shall  be  given  two 
rooms  where  practicable. 

Sec.  VII.- — JBlacksmithing .  Machine  loaders  are  not  to  be  charged 
for  blacksmithing. 

Sec.  VIII. — Pick  mine  necks.  In  opening  rooms  in  pick  mines 
where  narrow  work  exceeds  18  feet  before  widening  room,  all  in  excess 
of  18  feet  shall  be  paid  for  at  entry  price. 

Sec.  IX. —  Wet  places.  Where  the  mine  boss  and  miner  fail  to 
agree  as  to  whether  the  working  place  is  wet  and  entitled  to  extra  pay, 
it  shall  be  referred  to  the  committee  and  mine  boss  or  superintendent, 
and  if  adjudged  wet,  3  cents  per  ton  additional  shall  be  paid. 

Sec.  X. — Mine  idle  on  account  of  idle  men.  If  four  men  are  out  of 
cutting  or  drilling  at  work  time  in  the  morning,  and  upon  investiga¬ 
tion  by  mine  boss  and  committee  it  is  found  to  be  the  fault  of  the 
company,  the  mine  shall  be  laid  idle  the  next  day,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  committee. 

Sec.  XI. — Slate. .  The  company  shall  remove  the  slate  from  the 
working  places  of  the  miner;  and  if  the  company  fails,  after  being 
notified,  the  miner  shall  be  employed  to  remove  such  slate  and  be 
paid  therefor  at  the  price  agreed  upon  between  the  mine  boss  and 
miner,  based  on  the  price  of  inside  day  labor. 

Sec.  XII. — Double  shift  entries.  Twenty -five  cents  per  yard  shall 
be  paid  for  driving  double  shift  entries  and  break-throughs  between 
entries. 

Sec.  XIII. — Stops.  No  stoppage  shall  take  place  at  any  mine  on 
account  of  any  grievance,  except  for  violation  of  agreements  or  refusal 
of  employers  to  pay  on  regular  pay  day  without  an  explanation,  until 
the  matter  has  been  presented  to  the  mine  boss  and  superintendent 
and  an  opportunity  for  adjustment  permitted,  and,  failing  to  adjust, 
then  the  matter  be  referred  to  the  officials  and  operators. 

Sec.  XIV. — Clean  coal.  No  dock  shall  be  taken  for  less  than  100 
pounds  of  dirt  unless  it  is  apparent  that  dirty  coal  has  been  loaded 
intentionally;  then  300  pounds  of  good  coal  shall  be  taken  for  100 
pounds  or  less.  For  from  150  to  250  pounds  of  dirty  coal,  700  pounds 
of  good  coal  shall  be  taken.  For  250  or  more  pounds  of  dirty  coal, 
1,000  pounds  of  good  coal  shall  be  taken.  For  the  third  dirty  car  of 
coal  in  the  same  day  from  the  same  working  place,  1,500  pounds  of 
good  coal  shall  be  taken,  and  if  the  man  or  men  are  found  to  have  an 
average  place  by  bank  boss  and  committee,  he  or  they  shall  be  laid  off 
for  one  day  or  more,  at  the  discretion  of  the  mine  boss  and  committee. 
All  good  coal  docked  to  be  placed  in  the  burial  fund.  Weigh  offices 
to  be  so  arranged  that  checkweighman  can  see  chutes  and  railroad 
car. 
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Sec.  XV . — Lost  coal.  If  the  company  insist  on  the  machine  men 
cutting  places,  then  the  company  shall  pay  for  all  coal  lost  by  places 
falling  in. 

Sec.  XVI.- — Break-throughs  between  rooms.  That  all  break-throughs 
between  rooms  be  paid  entry  price  for  all  coal  over  three  cuts  by  a 
6-foot  machine. 

Sec.  XVII. — Members’  sons.  All  things  being  equal,  sons  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  when  becoming  of 
proper  age,  shall  be  allowed  the  preference  of  going  into  the  mine, 
same  to  be  a  part  of  this  agreement. 


For  operators — 

J.  M.  Roan. 

E.  B.  Pedlow. 
D.  E.  Ritchie. 
D.  C.  Thomas. 
C.  G.  Newton. 

Attest: 

F.  S.  Brooks. 


For  miners — 

W.  H.  Haskins. 
D.  H.  Sullivan. 
Michael  Collins. 
Thomas  Cairns. 
Joseph  Richards. 


STATISTICS  OF  CITIES— ERRATA. 

In  Bulletin  No.  42,  the  issue  of  September,  1902,  in  the  article  on 
the  statistics  of  cities,  the  following  corrections  should  be  noted: 

On  page  981  the  legal  borrowing  limit  of  Providence,  R.  I. ,  is,  by 
a  typographical  error,  given  as  30  per  cent;  the  statement  should  be 
3  per  cent. 

At  the  time  the  statistics  for  Cleveland,  Ohio,  were  secured  the 
manuscript  of  the  annual  report  relating  to  the  financial  affairs  of 
the  city,  from  which  it  was  necessary  to  take  much  of  the  data,  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  printer,  and  use  of  it  could  be  made  only  while  in 
that  condition  and  piecemeal,  a  method  especially  unsatisfactory  in  the 
case  of  a  complex  financial  statement.  In  this  way  a  number  of 
errors  have  been  allowed  to  appear  in  the  statistics  for  Cleveland,  sev¬ 
eral  of  them  of  a  considerable  amount. 

Page  990,  actual  income  for  fiscal  year  from  trust  funds,  interest,  and  dividends 
should  be  $189,328  instead  of  $289,070. 

Page  992,  actual  income  for  fiscal  year  from  loans  (long-term  bonds,  two  years  or 
over)  should  be  $1,367,594  instead  of  $1,267,852. 

Page  1002,  expenditures  on  account  of  construction  and  other  capital  outlay  for 
police  department  should  be  $65,093  instead  of  $65,083. 

Page  1004,  total  expenditures  on  account  of  construction  and  other  capital  outlay, 
exclusive  of  loans  repaid,  $3,939,137,  should  have  note  as  follows:  “Prob¬ 
ably  includes  $160,200  paid  by  sinking  fund  commissioners  into  city 
treasury.”  Total  expenditures  on  account  of  construction  and  other  capital 
outlay,  including  loans  repaid,  should  be  $4,828,951  instead  of  $4,828,941. 
Page  1015,  expenditures  for  maintenance  and  operation  of  sewers  should  be  $50,134 
instead  of  $49,134;  expenditures  for  maintenance  and  operation  of  street 
cleaning  (and  sprinkling)  should  be  $209,364  instead  of  $62,263;  other 
street  expenditures  for  maintenance  and  operation  should  be  $16,985 
instead  of  $47,982. 

Page  1016,  expenditures  for  garbage  removal  should  be  $102,506  instead  of  $102,511. 
Page  1017,  expenditures  for  maintenance  and  operation  of  cemeteries  should  be 
$29,098  instead  of  $29,108;  other  expenditures  for  maintenance  and  opera¬ 
tion  should  be  $361,595  instead  of  $478,684. 

Page  1052,  per  capita  expenditures  for  street  maintenance,  except  lighting,  should  be 
58  cents  instead  of  28  cents;  per  capita  expenditures  for  all  other  main¬ 
tenance  purposes  should  be  $5.23  instead  of  $5.53. 
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KANSAS. 

Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industry  for  1901.  W.  L.  A. 

Johnson,  Commissioner.  163  pp. 

This  bureau  has  issued  annual  reports  since  its  organization,  but  the 
legislature  of  1901  provided  for  biennial  reports.  The  bulletin  is 
issued  as  taking  the  place,  in  some  degree,  of  the  report  for  the  year. 
Its  contents  are  as  follows:  Strikes  and  labor  difficulties,  17  pages; 
enforcement  of  labor  laws,  18  pages;  labor  organizations,  11  pages; 
proceedings  of  the  fourth  annual  convention  of  the  State  Society  of 
Labor  and  Industry,  51  pages;  statistics  of  manufactures,  52  pages. 

Strikes  and  Labor  Difficulties.— Text  accounts  are  given  of  the 
various  troubles  occurring  between  June  30,  1901,  and  May  1,  1902. 
These  were  25  in  number.  Causes,  cases  of  interposition  by  the  com¬ 
missioner,  arbitration  proceedings,  contracts,  terms  of  settlements, 
etc.,  are  given  in  detail. 

Enforcement  of  Labor  Laws. — Under  this  head  are  given  court 
decisions,  opinions  of  the  attorney -general  of  the  State,  and  brief 
accounts  of  cases  arising  under  the  laws  of  the  State  relating  to  labor. 

Labor  Organizations. — This  chapter  presents  reports  from  105 
labor  organizations  in  the  State,  99  of  which  report  an  average  mem¬ 
bership  of  68.8.  The  same  number  of  organizations  report  the  average 
cost  per  member  for  maintaining  the  unions,  aside  from  insurance 
features,  at  $6.75  per  annum.  The  period  of  employment  is  reported 
by  99  organizations,  the  average  being  eleven  months.  Eighty-seven 
organizations  report  the  hours  of  labor,  which  average  9.6.  Railroad 
employees  work  from  ten  to  fifteen  hours  daily,  while  in  the  building 
trades  work  is  almost  entirely  on  an  eight-hour  basis. 

Statistics  of  Manufactures. — A  brief  review  of  the  industrial 
development  of  the  State  is  presented,  together  with  statistics  taken 
from  the  Twelfth  Census  of  the  United  States. 

MICHIGAN. 

Nineteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industrial 

Statistics ,  including  the  Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Inspection  of 

Factories .  1902.  Scott  Griswold,  Commissioner,  xviii,  537  pp. 

This  report  presents  the  following  subjects:  The  beet-sugar  industry 
12  pages;  the  Portland  cement  industry,  12  pages;  the  chicory  indus¬ 
try,  2  pages;  the  flax  industry,  3  pages;  organized  labor,  21  pages; 
coal  mine  inspector’s  report,  12  pages;  manufactures,  5  pages;  promi¬ 
nent  industries,  16  pages;  penal  and  reformatory  institutions,  13  pages; 
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inspection  of  hotels  and  stores,  30  pages;  strikes,  T  pages;  suicides,  2 
pages;  boiler  and  other  explosions,  6  pages;  factory  inspection,  368 
pages;  advantages  and  industrial  resources  of  the  State,  8  pages;  laws 
relating  to  the  bureau  of  labor,  15  pages. 

Beet  Sugar. — This  industry  is  of  recent  development  in  the  State. 
Of  the  13  factories  in  operation,  1  began  business  in  1898,  7  in  1899,  2 
in  1900,  2  in  1901,  and  1  in  January,  1902.  The  cost  of  building  the 
above  plants  was  $5,776,332.  The  aggregate  capital  stock  is  $4,400,000. 
The  capacity  of  the  plants  varies  from  350  to  750  tons  of  beets  daily. 
Ten  of  these  factories  were  in  operation  during  the  season  of  1900-01 
and  consumed  an  aggregate  of  335,510  tons  of  beets.  The  total  amount 
paid  for  beets  was  $1,702,877,  or  an  average  of  somewhat  over  $5  per 
ton. 

Coal  and  limestone  are  the  other  principal  materials  consumed  in 
this  industry,  64,349  tons  of  coal  and  26,154  tons  of  limestone  having 
been  required  during  the  year.  These  articles  are  obtained  in  the  State, 
each  factory  burning  its  own  lime.  The  total  production  of  sugar  was 
64,616,358  pounds.  The  employees  numbered  1,839  and  received  an 
average  wage  of  $1.95  per  day. 

Five  new  factories,  each  of  a  capacity  of  600  tons  of  beets  per  day, 
are  reported  as  in  process  of  construction,  to  be  ready  for  the  season 
of  1902-03.  A  general  review  of  the  industry,  including  a  description 
of  the  processes  of  manufacture,  detailed  accounts  of  the  various 
plants,  the  cost  of  raising  beets,  etc.,  is  given. 

Portland  Cement. — Of  16  factories  built  or  in  process  of  construc¬ 
tion,  10  were  in  operation  in  1901,  the  output  for  the  year  being  esti¬ 
mated  at  1,570,000  barrels.  These  factories  employed  897  workmen, 
of  whom  700  were  laborers,  at  an  average  wage  of  $1.60  per  day. 
Engineers  and  assistants  earned  $2.60;  machinists,  $2.42;  millwrights, 
$2.53,  and  foremen,  $2.60. 

There  is  a  general  account  of  the  industry  and  oi  the  processes  of 
manufacture,  with  descriptions  of  particular  plants. 

The  Chicory  Industry. — This,  like  the  beet-sugar  industry,  unites 
agriculture  and  manufacture  very  closely,  the  7  factories  obtaining 
most  of  their  supplies  by  contracting  with  farmers  to  furnish  them  the 
roots  at  a  fixed  price.  About  $175,000  is  invested  in  this  industry, 
and  120  men  are  employed  for  an  average  of  one  hundred  days  each 
season.  The  average  daily  wages  are  $1.65.  Three  of  the  7  factories 
manufacture  the  finished  product  and  run  throughout  the  }7ear.  The 
consumption  for  1901  was  31,500  tons  of  roots,  produced  on  3,500  acres 
of  ground.  Farmers  received  an  average  of  $7  per  ton  for  the  roots. 

Flax. — Six  mills,  all  under  the  control  of  one  company,  are  engaged 
in  this  industry.  They  consume  about  4,000  tons  of  flax  annually,  for 
which  the  farmer  receives  a  contract  price  of  $10  per  ton.  Two  hun¬ 
dred  employees  have  steady  work  and  600  others  are  employed  during 
the  season  immediately  following  harvest.  Wages  range  from  $1.25 
per  day  for  laborers  to  $2  per  day  for  machine  tenders. 
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Organized  Labor. — A  canvass  bv  the  bureau  secured  returns  from 

%/ 

107  unions,  of  which  106  reported  a  total  membership  of  13,266. 
Twenty-four  unions  report  strike  benefits  paid  out  during  the  year  to 
the  amount  of  $16,392,  and  33  paid  sick  benefits  amounting  to  $8,148. 
The  average  number  of  hours  worked  per  day  was  9.2  and  the  average 
working  time  was  9.7  months.  Brief  reports  from  the  various  unions 
are  published,  and  a  summary  of  suggestions  as  to  desired  legislation  is 
presented. 

Coal  Mines. — Thirty  mines  were  in  operation  for  some  portion  of 
the  year,  employing  an  average  of  1,838  persons.  The  average  num¬ 
ber  of  hours  worked  per  day  was  7.8,  and  of  days  per  month  20.2. 
The  average  daily  earnings  of  employees  amounted  to  $2.44,  the  range 
being  from  $1.50  to  $4.50.  The  amount  of  coal  mined  was  1,004,109 
tons,  at  an  average  cost  for  mining  of  $1.41  per  ton.  The  cost  of 
mining  in  1900  was  $1.38  per  ton. 

Accounts  are  given  of  24  accidents  that  occurred  within  the  year. 
Manufactures. — Under  this  head  are  given  the  results  of  a  canvass 


of  200  establishments,  representing  58  industries.  The  principal 
statistics  are  given  in  the  following  table.  Twenty-three  industries 
are  represented  b}^  single  establishments,  and  are  grouped  as  mis¬ 
cellaneous. 
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Industries. 

Estab¬ 

lish¬ 

ments. 

Capital 

invested. 

Cost  of 
material. 

Wages 

paid. 

Value  of 
product. 

Furniture . 

25 

$2, 860, 744 
1, 207, 200 
1,098, 860 
580, 445 
76, 000 
335,  790 
245,  500 
222, 250 
657, 000 
443, 870 
380, 000 
167, 500 
621, 100 
450, 000 
275, 000 
178, 000 
1,000, 000 
450, 000 
294, 662 

$2, 391, 906 
470, 776 
1,692,364 
379, 990 
91, 725 
556, 522 

$2, 051, 660 
525, 386 
618, 384 
373, 443 
88, 473 
279,  111 
116, 535 
43, 407 
36,087 
76, 989 
77, 856 
114, 084 
141, 780 
152, 125 

$5, 238, 196 
1,282, 724 
2, 942, 990 
978, 255 
299, 703 

Machinery . 

25 

Vehicles/. . 

15 

Fancy  woodwork . 

15 

Cigars . 

11 

Women’s  wear . 

9 

1, 146;  449 

Boilers  and  engines . 

6 

155;  669 
190, 249 
101, 258 
616,  310 
311, 097 
133, 328 
196, 340 

' 322; 750 
430, 806 
269, 011 
801, 322 
480, 715 

Pure  food  articles . 

Lager  beer . 

5 

4 

Leather . 

4 

Boots  and  shoes . 

4 

Air  rifles . 

4 

312, 000 
530, 537 
427, 273 

Pumps . 

3 

Printing  and  engraving . ’ . 

3 

187, 621 
23, 837 
285, 000 
638, 000 
145, 046 
1,116,769 

Land  plaster  . . 

3 

32, 930 

139, 490 

Confectionery . 

3 

42, 603 

420,  000 

Agricultural  implements . 

2 

34i;  565 

1,418,607 

Refrigerators . 

2 

148, 068 

'432; 664 

Flour". . . . 

2 

34;  328 

1,228',  785 

Brick . 

2 

149, 500 
149,293 
130, 000 
85, 000 
60, 000 
60, 000 
45, 000 

13;  291 
96, 000 
134, 689 

13,986 

58, 000 

Coffins  and  caskets . 

2 

46;  521 

22i; 253 

Cooperage . 

2 

49;  020 

235;  412 

Dressed  lumber . 

2 

140, 848 
115, 000 

22;  770 

187, 889 

Clothing. . . 

2 

56',  250 

248, 000 

Railway  supplies . 

2 

87;  117 

32, 100 

146, 000 

Furnaces . 

2 

37;  000 

87, 000 

23, 150 

71, 500 

Mirror  plates . 

2 

42i  200 

35, 604 

171, 000 

Paper  boxes . 

2 

42;  000 
27, 800 
22, 000 

36;  968 

29, 292 

110, 819 

Shirts  and  collars . 

2 

18, 500 

16, 208 

57, 500 

Excelsior . 

2 

13;  790 

10, 188 

29,  352 

Mattresses . 

2 

28',  800 

61, 000 

35, 800 

111, 000 

Extracts  and  perfumes . 

2 

18, 600 

40, 000 
49, 746 

7,815 

76, 290 

Brass  goods . 

2 

17;  248 

33, 642 

93, 131 

Stone  and  marble . 

2 

ii;  000 

7;  400 

13, 860 

30, 860 

Wooden  shoes . 

2 

'900 

535 

1,650 

788,354 

2, 660 

Miscellaneous . 

23 

2,263,224 

2, 198, 964 

4, 149, 806 

Total . 

200 

<*14, 688, 486 

612,821,549 

c  6,  511, 329 

d  25, 099, 249 

a  Apparently  this  total  should  be  $14,696,486;  the  figures  are  given  as  found  in  the  original. 
b  Apparently  this  total  should  he  $12,821,655;  the  figures  are  given  as  found  in  the  original, 
c  Apparently  this  total  should  be  $  6,511,024;  the  figures  are  given  as  found  in  the  original. 
d  Apparently  this  total  should  be  $25,102,749;  the  figures  are  given  as  found  in  the  original. 
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The  aggregate  number  of  employees  was  16,263.  Their  average 
yearly  earnings  amounted  to  $400.38. 

Prominent  Industries. — Under  this  head  are  given  short  descrip¬ 
tions  of  a  number  of  individual  establishments  representing  some  of 
the  prominent  industries  of  the  State. 

Strikes. — Brief  accounts  are  given  of  the  various  labor  troubles 
that  occurred  in  the  State  in  the  year  1901.  No  summaries  are  given. 


RECENT  FOREIGN  STATISTICAL  PUBLICATIONS. 


AUSTRIA. 

Die  Arbeitseinsiellungen  und  Aussjo err  ungen  in  Osterreieh  wdhrend  des 
Jahres  1900.  Herausgegeben  vom  k.  k.  Arbeitsstatistischen  Amte 
im  Handelsministerium.  462  pp. 

The  seventh  annual  report  on  strikes  and  lockouts  of  the  Austrian 
Labor  Office  is  contained  in  this  volume.  As  in  the  report  for  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year,  the  information  is  contained  in  six  tables,  showing  (1) 
strikes  according  to  geographical  distribution,  (2)  strikes  according  to 
industries,  (3)  general  summary  of  strikes,  (4)  summary  of  strikes  for 
the  years  1894  to  1900,  (5)  a  table  showing  in  detail  the  facts  for  each 
strike  in  1900,  and  (6)  details  for  each  lockout  in  1900.  An  appendix 
gives  information  concerning  economic  conditions  in  1900,  the  status 
of  the  labor  movement  for  the  same  year,  the  amount  of  the  contribu¬ 
tions  received  by  the  trades  union  commission  in  aid  of  strikers,  and 
documents  relating  to  various  phases  of  the  more  important  strikes  of 
the  year. 

Strikes  in  1900. — During  1900  there  was  a  slight  decrease  in  the 
number  of  strikes  and  in  the  number  of  establishments  affected  as  com¬ 
pared  with  1899;  on  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  strikers  shows  a 
marked  increase  over  1899  and  over  any  year  of  the  period  during 
which  complete  returns  of  strikes  have  been  published  by  the  Austrian 
Government.  The  increase  in  1900  is  due  entirely  to  conflicts  occur¬ 
ring  in  the  mining  industry.  If  mining  be  excluded,  the  year  1900 
will  show  the  smallest  number  of  strikers  of  any  year  during  the 
period  for  which  statistical  information  is  available. 

During  the  year  there  were  303  strikes,  which  affected  1,003  estab¬ 
lishments,  and  involved  105,128  strikers  and  7,737  other  employees  who 
were  thrown  out  of  employment  on  account  of  strikes.  The  strikers 
represented  67.29  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  employees  in  the 
establishments  affected.  The  average  number  of  strikers  in  each 
strike  was  347.  Of  the  total  strikers,  89.37  per  cent  were  males  and 
10.63  per  cent  were  females.  After  the  strikes  97,564  strikers  were 
reemployed  and  4,346  new  employees  took  places  formerly  occupied 
by  strikers.  Of  the  303  strikes,  61,  or  20.13  per  cent,  were  successful; 
136,  or  44.89  per  cent,  were  partly  successful,  and  106,  or  34.98  per 
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cent,  resulted  in  failure.  The  following-  table  shows,  by  industries,  the 
number  of  strikes,  establishments  alfected,  strikers  and  others  thrown 
out  of  employment,  etc.,  during  the  year  1900: 

STRIKES,  BY  INDUSTRIES,  1900. 


Industries. 

Strikes. 

Estab¬ 

lish¬ 

ments. 

Total 

employ¬ 

ees. 

Strikers. 

Others 
thrown 
out  of 
employ¬ 
ment. 

Strikers 

reem¬ 

ployed. 

New  em¬ 
ployees 
after 
strikes. 

Number. 

Per  cent 
of  total 
employ¬ 
ees. 

Mining . 

40 

272 

105,578 

78, 791 

74.63 

3,817 

74, 675 

2,400 

Stone,  glass,  china,  and 

earthen  ware . 

19 

31 

1,251 

574 

45.  88 

37 

427 

74 

Metals  and  metallic  goods. . 

26 

91 

3, 724 

1,977 

53.09 

248 

1.858 

59 

Machinery  and  instruments . 

13 

13 

2, 262 

519 

22.94 

12 

422 

88 

Wooden  and  caoutchouc 

goods  . 

34 

45 

3,156 

1,391 

44.07 

332 

1,150 

191 

Leather,  hides,  brushes,  and 

feathers . 

20 

30 

804 

604 

75. 12 

74 

496 

55 

Textiles . 

56 

73 

22, 694 

12,010 

52.92 

2,130 

10, 655 

540 

Wearing  apparel  and  milli- 

nery . 

27 

192 

2, 875 

1,644 

57.18 

593 

1,288 

188 

Paper . 

9 

11 

1,320 

1,004 

76.06 

19 

1,001 

2 

Food  products . 

8 

43 

554 

229 

41.34 

2 

78 

141 

Chemienl  prod  nets  . 

2 

2 

86 

83 

96.51 

3 

70 

Building  trades . 

23 

158 

7,907 

4,849 

61.33 

399 

4,152 

574 

Printing  and  publishing. . . . 

17 

17 

397 

204 

51.39 

45 

155 

28 

Cnmmeree  . 

1 

1 

11 

6 

54.55 

6 

Transportation . 

2 

2 

606 

546 

90. 10 

20 

546 

Other  industries . 

6 

22 

*  3,012 

697 

23. 14 

6 

691 

Total . 

303 

1,003 

156, 237 

105, 128 

67.29 

7,  737 

97,  564 

4,346 

Strikes  in  the  textile  trades  were  again  more  numerous  than  in  any 
other  group  of  industries,  56  strikes,  involving  12,010  strikers,  having 
occurred  in  that  group.  The  mining  industries,  however,  show  by  far 
the  largest  number  of  strikers,  78,791  of  the  105,128  strikers  for  all 
industries  having  been  involved  in  the  40  strikes,  which  occurred  in  the 
mining  group. 

In  the  presentation  of  strikes  by  causes,  the  cause  and  not  the  strike 
is  taken  as  the  unit,  and  since  several  causes  frequently  operate  to 
bring  about  one  strike,  the  number  of  causes  usually  exceeds  the  num¬ 
ber  of  strikes.  Thus  the  303  strikes  of  1900  were  produced  by  379 
causes. 

The  following  table  shows  the  causes  of  the  strikes  for  1900  by 
industries  : 

CAUSES  OF  STRIKES,  BY  INDUSTRIES,  1900. 


Industries. 

Against 
reduc¬ 
tion  of 
wages. 

For  in¬ 
crease 

of 

wages. 

For 

change 

in 

meth¬ 
od  of 
pay¬ 
ment. 

For 

re¬ 

duc¬ 

tion 

of 

hours. 

For 
dis¬ 
charge 
of  fore¬ 
men, 
work¬ 
men, 
etc. 

Against 

obnox¬ 

ious 

treat¬ 

ment. 

Against 
dis¬ 
charge 
of  em¬ 
ployees. 

Against 

obnox¬ 

ious 

rules. 

Other 

causes. 

Total. 

Mining . 

4 

15 

3 

2 

3 

1 

14 

42 

Stone, ~  glass,  china, 

and  earthen  ware. . . . 

3 

11 

3 

1 

1 

2 

21 

Metals  and  metallic 

goods . 

3 

8 

5 

3 

1 

6 

3 

4 

33 

Machinery  and  in- 

struments . 

2 

4 

2 

2 

1 

2 

4 

17 

Wooden  and  caout- 

chouc  goods . 

4 

13 

■12 

2 

4 

5 

3 

43 
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CAUSES  OF  STRIKES,  BY  INDUSTRIES,  1900— Concluded. 


Industries. 

Against 
reduc¬ 
tion  of 
wages. 

For  in¬ 
crease 
of 

wages. 

For 

change 

in 

meth¬ 
od  of 
pay¬ 
ment. 

For 

re¬ 

duc¬ 

tion 

of 

hours. 

For 
dis¬ 
charge 
of  fore¬ 
men, 
work¬ 
men, 
etc. 

Against 

obnox¬ 

ious 

treat¬ 

ment. 

Against 
dis¬ 
charge 
of  em¬ 
ployees. 

Against 

obnox¬ 

ious 

rules. 

Other 

causes. 

Total. 

Leather, hides, brushes, 
and  feathers . 

1 

10 

12 

1 

3 

3 

30 

Textiles . 

4 

81 

1 

15 

2 

1 

7 

3 

12 

76 

38 

Wearing  apparel  and 
millinery . 

3 

21 

1 

8 

1 

1 

3 

Paper . 

4 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

13 

Food  products . 

1 

2 

2 

1 

3 

9 

Chemical  products .... 

2 

1 

3 

Building  trades . 

19 

4 

I 

1 

25 

Printing  and  publish¬ 
ing  . 

5 

1 

] 

5 

2 

5 

19 

Commerce . 

1 

1 

Transportation . 

2 

2 

Other  industries . 

1 

6 

1 

7 

Total . 

26 

152 

6 

69 

13 

10 

36 

14 

53 

379 

As  in  the  previous  year,  the  most  frequent  causes  of  strikes  were  the 
demands  for  increased  wages  and  for  reduction  of  hours,  the  former 
having  been  one  of  the  causes  of  50.2  per  cent  and  the  latter  of  22.8 
per  cent  of  the  strikes. 

The  following  table  shows  the  results  of  strikes  by  industries: 

RESULTS  OF  STRIKES,  BY  INDUSTRIES,  1900. 


Industries. 

Strikes. 

Strikers. 

Suc¬ 

ceeded. 

Suc¬ 

ceeded 

partly. 

Failed. 

Total. 

Suc¬ 

ceeded. 

Suc¬ 

ceeded 

partly. 

Failed. 

Total. 

Mining . 

6 

21 

13 

40 

2, 465 

74, 321 

2,005 

78,  791 

Stone,  glass,  china,  and  earthen 

ware . 

5 

6 

8 

19 

156 

243 

175 

574 

Metals  and  metallic  goods . 

7 

10 

9 

26 

132 

663 

1, 182 

1,977 

Machinery  and  instruments . 

3 

3 

7 

13 

46 

98 

375 

519 

Wooden  and  caoutchouc  goods  .... 

10 

10 

14 

34 

349 

760 

282 

1,391 

Leather,  hides,  brushes,  and  feath- 

ers . 

6 

11 

3 

20 

161 

310 

133 

-604 

Textiles . 

,  5 

35 

16 

56 

223 

8, 192 

3, 595 

12,010 

Wearing  apparel  and  millinery  . . . . 

3 

21 

3 

27 

75 

1,485 

84 

1,644 

Paper . . . 

3 

4 

2 

9 

122 

876 

6 

1,004 

Food  products . 

2 

6 

8 

86 

143 

229 

Chemical  products . . . 

1 

1 

2 

62 

21 

83 

Building  trades . . . 

5 

6 

12 

23 

1,026 

1,672 

2,151 

4,849 

Printing  and  publishing . 

6 

3 

8 

17 

50 

91 

63 

204 

Commerce . 

1 

1 

6 

6 

Transportation . 

1 

1 

2 

36 

510 

546 

Other  industries . 

1 

2 

3 

6 

50 

552 

95 

697 

Total . 

61 

136 

106 

303 

4,  891 

89, 921 

10, 316 

105, 128 

As  usual,  those  strikes  which  are  either  successful  or  unsuccessful 
are  not  extensive  in  comparison  with  those  which  are  partly  success¬ 
ful.  In  1900  over  85  per  cent  of  the  strikers  were  included  in  the 
latter  class. 

The  following  table  shows  the  results  of  the  strikes  in  1900  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  duration.  It  is  seen  that  the  greater  number  of  strikes 
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were  of  short  duration,  167,  or  over  55  per  cent,  having  lasted  only 
from  one  to  five  days.  Thirty-five  strikes  lasted  over  thirty  days. 

RESULTS  OF  STRIKES,  BY  DURATION,  1900. 


Days  of  duration. 

Strikes. 

Strikers. 

Suc¬ 

ceeded. 

Suc¬ 

ceeded 

partly. 

Failed. 

Total. 

Suc¬ 

ceeded. 

Suc¬ 

ceeded 

partly. 

Failed. 

Total. 

1  to  5 . . 

36 

57 

74 

167 

4, 120 

10, 168 

5, 076 

19, 364 

6  to  10 . 

16 

29 

11 

56 

372 

5,187 

1,096 

6,655 

11  to  15 . 

3 

10 

4 

17 

104 

1,859 

107 

2,070 

16  to  20 . 

1 

5 

3 

9 

11 

631 

727 

1,369 

21  to  25 . 

7 

2 

9 

710 

889 

1,599 

26  to  30 . 

2 

4 

4 

10 

90 

1,267 

42 

1,399 

31  to  35 . 

1 

2 

3 

105 

908 

1,013 

36  to  40 . 

1 

3 

1 

5 

72 

1,452 

409 

1,933 

41  to  50 . 

2 

2 

4 

174 

351 

525 

51  to  100 . 

15 

3 

18 

67, 789 

711 

68, 500 

101  or  over . 

1 

4 

5 

17 

'684 

701 

Total . 

61 

136 

106 

303 

4,891 

89, 921 

10, 316 

105, 128 

Strikes  during  Seven  Years. — The  following  table  shows  the 
number  and  extent  of  the  strikes  in  Austria  for  the  period  during 
which  the  ministry  of  commerce  has  published  reports  on  strikes: 


STRIKES,  BY  YEARS,  1894  TO  1900. 


Year. 

Strikes. 

Estab¬ 

lish¬ 

ments 

affected. 

Strikers. 

Per  cent 
of  strik¬ 
ers  of 
total  em¬ 
ployees. 

Days  lost. 

1894 . 

172 

2,542 

874 

67, 061 
28, 652 
66, 234 
38, 467 
39, 658 
54, 763 
105, 128 

69. 47 

795, 416 
300, 348 
899, 939 
368, 098 
323,  619 
1,029,937 
3,483,963 

1895 . . 

209 

59.68 

1896 . 

305 

1,499 

851 

65.72 

1897 

246 

255 

59  03 

1898 . 

885 

59.86 

1899 . 

311 

1,330 

1,003 

60.23 

1900 . 

303 

67. 29 

The  number  of  strikes  and  the  number  of  strikers  for  each  year  of 
the  seven-year  period  are  shown,  by  industries,  in  the  following  two 
tables: 


STRIKES,  BY  INDUSTRIES,  1894  TO  1900. 


Year. 

Mining. 

Stone, 

glass, 

china, 

and 

earthen 

ware. 

Metals 

and 

metallic 

.goods. 

Machin¬ 
ery  and 
instru¬ 
ments. 

Wooden 

and 

caout¬ 

chouc 

goods. 

Textiles. 

Building 

trades. 

Other. 

Total. 

1894 . . 

13 

22 

23 

7 

23 

34 

11 

39 

172 

1895 . 

4 

29 

37 

6 

38 

29 

24 

42 

209 

1896 . 

11 

29 

33 

14 

*5 

43 

42 

78 

305 

1897 . 

25 

27 

26 

20 

27 

28 

34 

59 

246 

1898 . 

29 

27 

26 

13 

28 

28 

49 

55 

255 

1899 . 

26 

21 

32 

24 

35 

84 

33 

56 

311 

1900 . 

40 

19 

26 

13 

34 

56 

23 

92 

303 

Total . 

148 

174 

203 

97 

240 

302 

216 

421 

1,801 
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STRIKERS,  BY  INDUSTRIES,  1894  TO  1900. 


Year. 

Mining. 

Stone, 

glass, 

china, 

and 

earthen 

ware. 

Metals 

and 

metallic 

goods. 

Machin¬ 
ery  and 
instru¬ 
ments. 

Wooden 

and 

caout¬ 

chouc 

goods. 

Textiles. 

Building 

trades. 

Other. 

Total. 

1894  . 

1895  . 

1896  . 

1897  . 

1898  . 

1899  . 

1900  . 

Total  . 

22, 986 
626 
30, 120 
3,632 
7,046 
3,477 
78, 791 

6, 415 
9,943 
3,217 
3,053 
4, 491 
2,112 
574 

2,752 
3, 694 
2,973 
1,568 
991 
-2,459 
1,977 

194 
253 
2,058 
4,689 
2, 471 
1,356 
519 

9, 793 
2, 336 
5, 972 
1,372 
1,318 
3,198 
1,391 

6, 317 
4,085 
9,791 
11,275 
3,171 
30,  249 
12,  010 

14, 975 
5, 361 
5, 434 
4,  995 
13,  961 
7,842 
4,849 

3,629 
2,354 
6, 669 
7, 883 
6, 209 
4, 070 
5, 017 

67,061 
28, 652 
66, 234 
38, 467 
39,  658 
54,  763 
105, 128 

146,  678 

29, 805 

16,414 

11,540  25,380 

76, 898 

57,417 

35, 831 

399, 963 

The  causes  of  strikes  for  the  seven-year  period  are  shown  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  table,  the  cause  and  not  the  strike  being  made  the  unit: 

CAUSES  OF  STRIKES,  1894  TO  1900. 


Year. 

Against 
reduc¬ 
tion  of 
wages. 

For  in¬ 
crease  of 
wages. 

For 

change 
in  meth¬ 
od  of 
pay¬ 
ment. 

For  re¬ 
duction 
of  hours. 

For  dis¬ 
charge 
of  fore¬ 
men, 
work¬ 
men, 
etc. 

Against 

obnox¬ 

ious 

treat¬ 

ment. 

Against 
dis¬ 
charge 
of  em¬ 
ployees. 

Against 

obnox¬ 

ious 

rules. 

Other 

causes. 

Total. 

1894  . 

23 

53 

5 

19 

12 

5 

34 

16 

32 

199 

1895  . 

19 

89 

6 

31 

22 

2 

31 

8 

37 

245 

1896  . 

28 

140 

8 

67 

32 

5 

40 

12 

34 

366 

1897  . 

26 

116 

7 

47 

26 

13 

32 

18 

45 

330 

1898  . 

33 

124 

8 

54 

29 

9 

36 

20 

39 

352 

1899  . 

29 

143 

5 

73 

17 

5 

40 

18 

40 

370 

1900  . 

26 

152 

6 

69 

13 

10 

36 

14 

53 

379 

Total. 

184 

817 

; 

45 

360 

151 

49 

249 

106 

280 

2, 241 

The  following  table  shows,  for  both  strikes  and  strikers,  during  each 
year  of  the  period,  the  results  expressed  in  percentages: 

'  RESULTS  OF  STRIKES,  1894  TO  1900. 


Year. 

Strikes. 

Strikers. 

Number. 

Per  cent 
suc¬ 
ceeded. 

Per  cent 
succeed¬ 
ed  partly. 

Per  cent 
failed. 

Number. 

Per  cent 
suc¬ 
ceeded. 

Per  cent 
succeed¬ 
ed  partly. 

Per  cent 
failed. 

1894 . 

172 

25. 00 

27.91 

47.09 

67, 061 

9.15 

37.31 

53.54 

1895 . 

209 

26.79 

24. 88 

48.33 

28, 652 

12. 81 

60. 69 

26.50 

1896 . 

305 

20. 98 

36.40 

42.62 

66, 234 

4. 60 

62.80 

32.60 

1897 . 

246 

17.48 

36.99 

45.53 

38, 467 

15. 69 

47.81 

36.50 

1898 . 

255 

18.  82 

41.18 

40. 00 

39, 658 

8.36 

66.46 

25.18 

1899 . 

311 

15. 43 

45. 02 

39. 55 

54, 763 

10. 21 

71.99 

17.80 

1900 . 

303 

20.13 

44.  89 

34. 98 

105, 128 

4. 65 

85. 54 

9.81 

Total . 

1,801 

20. 16 

37.  92 

41.92 

399, 963 

8.17 

64.  53 

27.30 
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Lockouts.— In  the  year  1900  there  were  10  lockouts;  the  most  fre¬ 
quent  causes  were  the  observance  of  Labor  Day  (May  1)  and  the  pro¬ 
tests  of  employers  against  strikes.  The  following  table  shows  the 
number,  etc.,  of  the  lockouts  for  the  period  1894  to  1900: 

LOCKOUTS,  BY  YEARS,  1894  TO  1900. 


Year. 

Lock¬ 

outs. 

Establish¬ 

ments 

involved. 

Persons 

locked 

out. 

Per  cent 
of  per¬ 
sons 
locked 
out  of  to¬ 
tal  em¬ 
ployees. 

Persons 
locked 
out  and 
reem¬ 
ployed. 

1894  . 

1895 . 

8 

17 

2,317 

5,445 

1,712 

51.25 

2, 183 

1896 . 

10 

211 

79.52 

4, 589 
1,647 

1897 . 

11 

12 

54.40 

1898 . 

1899 . 

5 

38 

3,457 

4,036 

60. 96 

3,448 
3, 703 

1900 . 

10 

58 

75. 81 

FINLAND. 

Industri-  Statistik,  17.  At  1900.  Senare  delen.  Fabriker  och  Handt- 
verrkerier.  Bidrag  till  Finlands  Officiela  Statistik,  XVIII.  ix, 
150  pp. 

The  seventeenth  annual  report  on  the  factory  and  hand-working 
industries  of  Finland  is  contained  in  this  volume.  The  report  presents 
a  general  summary  of  the  industrial  condition  of  the  country,  and  then 
gives  for  each  individual  industry  the  gross  value  of  the  product,  the 
kind  and  amount  of  the  product,  the  capacity  of  the  steam  engines 
used,  and  the  persons  employed,  classed  by  sex  in  three  age  groups,  for 
the  year  1900.  The  report  concludes  with  an  account  of  industrial 
accidents  in  1900  and  furnishes  a  list  of  the  different  insurance,  saving, 
and  other  funds  in  existence  at  the  various  establishments. 

The  accompanying  table  shows  the  development  of  the  factory  and 
hand-working  industries  since  1890: 

TOTAL  ESTABLISHMENTS,  EMPLOYEES,  AND  VALUE  OF  PRODUCTS  OF  ALL  INDUSTRIES, 

EXCEPT  MINING  AND  METAL  WORK,  1890  TO  1900. 


_ 

Establishments. 

Employees. 

Value  of  product. 

Year. 

Number. 

Per  cent 
of 

increase 
over  pre¬ 
ceding 
year. 

Number. 

Per  cent 
of 

increase 
over  pre¬ 
ceding 
year. 

Amount. 

Per  cent 
of 

increase 
over  pre¬ 
ceding 
year. 

1890  . 

5, 261 
5, 478 

48, 202 
49, 467 

$26, 407, 321 
27, 699, 836 

1891 . 

4.1 

2.6 

4.9 

1892  . 

5, 623 

2.6 

47, 250 

a  4.  5 

26, 901, 947 

a  2.  9 

1893  . . . 

5,580 

a .  8 

46, 085 

«2. 5 

26,435, 976 

a  1.7 

1894  . 

5,825 

4.4 

47,  783 

3.7 

28, 387, 175 

7.4 

1895  . 

6,012 
6, 054 

3.2 

53, 185 

11.3 

31,  362, 472 

10.5 

1896  . 

.7 

59, 182 

11.3 

36, 179, 375 

15.4 

1897  . 

6,165 

1.8 

64, 927 

9.7 

41 ;  359, 599 

14.3 

1898  . 

6, 331 

2.7 

73, 857 

13.8 

46, 132, 465 

11.5 

1899  . 

6,581 

3.9 

83, 844 

13.5 

49, 904, 491 

8.2 

1900  . 

6,677 

1.5 

80, 556 

a  3.9 

55, 405, 702 

11.0 

«  Decrease. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  employees  and  the  gross 
value  of  the  product  of  each  of  the  industrial  groups  for  the  years  1899 
and  1900,  together  with  the  per  cent  of  increase: 

NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  AND  VALUE  OF  PRODUCT,  BY  GROUPS  OF  INDUSTRIES,  1899 

AND  1900. 


Industries. 

Employees. 

Value  of  product. 

1899. 

1900. 

Per 

cent  of 
in¬ 
crease. 

1899. 

1900. 

Per 

cent  of 
in¬ 
crease. 

Stone,  earthenware,  glass,  etc . 

8,424 

7,578 

a  10. 04 

$2, 274, 159 

$2, 175, 043 

«  4. 36 

Chemical  products . 

.  2, 237 

2, 305 

3.04 

1,585,199 

1 , 663,  839 

4. 96 

Leather  and  hides . 

3,569 

3, 514 

a  1.  54 

3, 102, 416 

2, 933,  770 

a  5. 44 

Textiles . 

11, 047 

11, 614 

5.13 

6,519,070 

6, 753, 982 

3.60 

Paper,  cardboard  work,  bookbinding . 

7,173 

7,  079 

a  1.31 

4, 907,  589 

5,  761, 094 

17.39 

Woodworking,  bone,  cork,  etc . : . 

23, 704 

25,  816 

8.91 

14, 439,  466 

17, 090, 883 

18.36 

Building  trades . 

9,416 

3,  736 

a  60. 32 

1,321,612 

1,  263,  953 

n  4.  36 

Food  products . 

10, 788 

11,179 

3.62 

12,728,486 

14,  647,  335 

15. 08 

Clothing . 

5,171 

5,  240 

1.33 

1,929,127 

1,936,  752 

.40 

Printing  and  allied  industries . . 

2,315 

2,497 

7.86 

1,097,367 

1, 179, 051 

7. 44 

Total . 

83, 844 

80,  556 

a  3. 92 

49, 904, 491 

55, 405, 702 

11.02 

a  Decrease. 


FRANCE. 

Annuaire  des  Syndicate  Professionals ,  Industriels ,  Commerciaux  et 
Agricoles ,  constitues  conformement  a  la  Loi  du  $1  Mars ,  188  f  en 
France  et  aux  Colonies.  Direction  du  Travail,  Ministere  du  Com¬ 
merce,  de  l’lndustrie,  des  Postes  et  des  Telegraphes.  1901.  lviii, 
624  pp. 

This  is  the  twelfth  annual  report  on  trade,  industrial,  commercial, 
and  agricultural  unions  and  associations  organized  in  France  and  the 
French  colonies  under  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  March  21,  1884.  (fl) 
Under  this  head  are  included  trade  unions,  employers’  associations, 
mixed  associations  composed  of  both  employers  and  employees,  and 
organizations  composed  of  persons  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits. 
The  greater  part  of  the  report  consists  of  a  directory  of  these  organi¬ 
zations  arranged  by  departments.  It  also  contains  several  tables 
showing  the  number  and  membership  of  the  unions  and  associations; 
a  reproduction  of  the  legislation,  etc.,  affecting  organizations  since 
1884;  Government  decrees  and  judicial  decisions  on  the  same  subject; 
a  list  of  the  periodicals  published  by  the  organizations;  lists  showing 
the  number  of  organizations  by  trades  or  industries,  etc. 


a  For  the  provisions  of  this  law  see  Bulletin  No.  25,  p.  838. 
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The  following  tables  show  the  number  and  membership  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  organizations  on  July  1  of  each  }Tear  from  1884  to  1896,  and  on 
December  31  from  1897  to  1900: 

INDUSTRIAL,  COMMERCIAL,  AND  AGRICULTURAL  ASSOCIATIONS  IN  EXISTENCE  ON  JULY 
1  OF  EACH  YEAR  FROM  1884  TO  1896  AND  ON  DECEMBER  31  FROM  1897  TO  1900. 


Date. 

Industrial  and  commercial 
associations. 

Agricul¬ 

tural 

associa¬ 

tions. 

Total. 

Increase 
since  pre¬ 
ceding 
year. 

Employ¬ 

ers’. 

Working¬ 

men’s. 

Mixed. 

July  1, 1884 . 

101 

68 

1 

5 

175 

July  1, 1885 . 

285 

221 

4 

39 

549 

374 

July  1, 1886 . 

359 

280 

8 

93 

740 

191 

July  1,1887 . 

598 

501 

45 

214 

1,358 

618 

July  1, 1888 . 

859 

725 

78 

461 

2, 123 

765 

July  1, 1889 . 

877 

821 

69 

557 

2,324 

201 

July  1,1890 . 

1,004 

1,006 

97 

648 

2,755 

431 

July  1, 1891 . 

1,127 

1,250 

126 

750 

3,253 

498 

July  1,1892 . 

1,212 

1,589 

147 

863 

3,811 

558 

July  1, 1893 . . 

1,397 

1,926 

173 

952 

4,448 

637 

July  1,1894 . . 

1,518 

2,178 

177 

1, 092 

4,965 

517 

July  1, 1895 . 

1,622 

2,163 

173 

1,188 

5, 146 

181 

July  1,1896 . 

1,731 

2,243 

170 

1,275 

5, 419 

273 

December  31, 1897  . 

1,894 

2,324 

184 

1,499 

5,901 

482 

December  31, 1898  . •. . 

1,965 

2,361 

175 

1,824 

6,325 

424 

December  31, 1899  . 

2,157 

2,685 

170 

2,069 

7,081 

756 

December  31, 1900 . 

2,382 

3,287 

162 

2,204 

8,035 

954 

MEMBERSHIP  OF  INDUSTRIAL,  COMMERCIAL,  AND  AGRICULTURAL  ASSOCIATIONS  ON 
JULY  1  OF  EACH  YEAR  FROM  1890  TO  1896  AND  ON  DECEMBER  31  FROM  1897  TO  1900. 


Date. 

Membership  of  associations. 

Increase 
since  pre¬ 
ceding 
year. 

Employ¬ 
ers’  . ' 

Working¬ 

men’s. 

Mixed. 

Agricul¬ 

tural. 

Total. 

July  1, 1890 . . 

93, 411 
106, 157 
102, 549 
114, 176 
121,914 
131,031 
141,877 
189, 514 
151,624 
158, 300 
170, 030 

139,692 
205, 152 
288, 770 
402, 125 
403, 440 
419, 781 
422, 777 
437, 793 
419, 761 
491,647 
588, 832 

14, 096 
15, 773 
18,561 
30, 052 
29, 124 
31,126 
30, 333 
34, 963 
34,  236 
28,  519 
29, 044 

234,234 
269,  298 
313, 800 
353,  883 
378, 750 
403, 261 
423, 492 
448, 395 
491,692 
512, 794 
533, 454 

481,433 
596, 380 
723, 680 
900, 236 
933, 228 
985, 199 
1,018,479 
1,110,665 
1, 097, 313 
1,191,260 
1,321,360 

July  1,1891 . 

July  1, 1892 . 

July  1, 1893 . 

July  1,1894 . 

July  1, 1895 . 

July  1,1896 . 

December  31, 1897 . 

December  31,  1898 . 

December  31,  1899 . 

December  31,  1900 . 

114, 947 
127, 300 
176, 556 
32, 992 
51,971 
33, 280 
92, 186 
nl3,352 
93,947 
130, 100 

a  Decrease. 


In  addition  to  the  number  and  membership  of  agricultural  associa¬ 
tions  shown  in  the  tables  above,  696  agricultural  mutual  insurance 
societies  with  a  membership  of  48,458  have  been  brought  under  the 
law  governing  trade,  etc.,  organizations,  by  act  of  July  4,  1900. 

The  total  membership  of  women  in  trade  organizations  was  42,686. 
Of  this  number  2,180  were  in  employers’  associations;  32,065  were  in 
employees’  (workingmen’s)  associations;  4,716  were  in  mixed  associa¬ 
tions,  and  3,725  were  in  agricultural  associations.  In  addition  784 
females  were  members  of  agricultural  mutual  insurance  societies. 

Besides  individual  organizations,  the  report  also  relates  to  federa¬ 
tions  of  trade,  industrial,  commercial,  and  agricultural  associations, 
and  to  labor  exchanges. 


FOREIGN  STATISTICAL  PUBLICATIONS — FRANCE. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  federations  and  of  associa¬ 
tions  federated,  and  the  total  membership  on  December  31  of  each 
year,  1897  to  1900: 

FEDERATIONS  OF  INDUSTRIAL,  COMMERCIAL,  AND  AGRICULTURAL  ASSOCIATIONS  IN 

EXISTENCE  ON  DECEMBER  81,  1897  to  1900. 


• 

Items. 

Industrial  and  commercial 
organizations. 

Agricul¬ 
tural  or- 

Total. 

Increase 
since  pre- 

Employ¬ 

ers’. 

Working¬ 

men’s. 

Mixed. 

ganiza- 

tions. 

ceding 

year. 

Trade  federations: 

1897  . 

46 

94 

9 

-  % 

30 

179 

1898  . 

49 

76 

11 

34 

170 

a  9 

1899  . 

54 

73 

11 

35 

173 

3 

1900 . 

59 

95 

9 

36 

b  200 

27 

Associations  federated: 

1897  . 

791 

1,302 

1,132 

37 

1,184 

3,314 

3,288 

1898  . 

915 

49 

1,192 

a26 

1899 . 

927 

1, 199 

49 

1,326 

3,501 

213 

1900  . 

1,047 

1,533 

43 

1,470 

4, 093 

592 

Membership  of  federations: 

1897  . . . . 

87, 095 
96, 585 

327, 638 
312, 185 

3,150 
4, 343 

700,  557 
466, 529 

1,118, 440 
879, 642 

1898  . 

o  238, 798 

1899  . 

105,  557 

432,  950 

3,331 

487, 145 

1,028,983 

149, 341 
170, 709 

1900  . 

136, 796 

533, 575 

1,829 

527, 492 

1,199, 692 

a  Decrease. 

b  Including  one  federation  composed  of  employers’  and  workingmen’s  organizations. 


The  number  of  labor  exchanges  (bourses  du  travail)  in  1900  was  75. 
They  were  composed  of  1,630  associations,  with  276,837  members. 
Most  of  these  exchanges  received  financial  assistance  from  the  munici¬ 
palities  or  departments.  In  1900  the  subsidies  received  from  munici¬ 
palities  amounted  to  349,584  francs  ($67,469.71),  and  those  from 
departments  amounted  to  13,300  francs  ($2,566.90).  The  exchanges 
secured  employment  for  61,294  persons  during  the  year. 

Among  other  things  the  organizations  conduct  784  technical  libra¬ 
ries,  26  cooperative  loan  funds,  553  funds  for  relief  of  the  unemployed, 
462  technical  schools  and  technical  lecture  courses,  34  expositions  and 
competitive  displays,  and  184  periodicals. 

HUNGARY. 

Die  Fabriksindustrie  des  Konigreichs  TJngarn.  Herausgegeben  vom 
koniglich  ungarischen  Handelsminister.  1901.  viii,  211  pp. 

The  first  part  of  this  report  is  an  account  of  the  development  of  the 
Hungarian  factory  industries  since  the  establishment  of  the  Kingdom 
in  1867.  The  remainder  of  the  report  gives  the  results  of  investiga¬ 
tions  undertaken  February  25,  1899,  relating  to  the  personnel  of  the 
factory  establishments,  the  power  used  therein,  and  the  amount  and 
value  of  the  annual  products. 
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The  term  u  factory,”  as  here  used,  includes  all  industrial  establish¬ 
ments  employing-  20  or  more  persons  and  those  employing  fewer  than 
20,  but  possessing  other  characteristics  of  the  factory  to  a  marked 
degree. 

The  industries  are  arranged  in  eleven  groups.  The  establishments 
are  classed  as  principal  and  subsidiary.  The  following  table  shows 
the  number  of  establishments  in  each  group  and  the  number  of  prin¬ 
cipal  establishments  according  to  the  form  of  ownership: 

FACTORY  ESTABLISHMENTS  CLASSIFIED  AS  PRINCIPAL  AND  SUBSIDIARY  AND  ACCORD¬ 
ING  TO  FORM  OF  OWNERSHIP,  BY  GROUPS  OF  INDUSTRIES,  FEBRUARY  25,  1899. 


. 

dustries. 

Establishments. 

Principal  establishments 
owned  by — 

Prin¬ 

cipal. 

Subsid¬ 

iary. 

Total. 

Private 

firms. 

Stock 

com¬ 

panies. 

State, 
munic¬ 
ipality, 
or  com¬ 
mune. 

Others. 

Metals  and  metallic  goods _ . 

230 

129 

359 

175 

39 

8 

8 

Machinery,  instruments,  and  transporta- 

tion  apparatus . 

192 

9 

201 

88 

67 

30 

7 

Earthenware,  glass,  lime,  cement,  etc . 

403 

4 

407 

294 

85 

24 

Wooden  ware  and  furniture . . . 

394 

6 

400 

321 

29 

31 

13 

Leather,  bristle,  and  hair  goods . 

64 

1 

65 

55 

5 

4 

Textiles . 

110 

3 

113 

79 

22 

2 

7 

Clothing . 

114 

3 

117 

107 

2 

2 

3 

Paper  and  paper  goods . 

54 

54 

45 

9 

Food  products . 

558 

18 

576 

427 

104 

24 

3 

Chemicals . 

175 

7 

182 

102 

66 

4 

3 

Printing  and  allied  industries . 

70 

1 

71 

50 

16 

2 

2 

Total . 

2,364 

181 

2,545 

1,743 

444 

103 

74 

Special  attention  was  paid  to  securing  detailed  information  as  to  the 
use  of  power  in  the  factory  establishments. 

The  following  tables  show,  by  industries,  the  number  of  principal 
establishments  using  motors,  the  horsepower  per  establishment,  and 
the  number  and  total  horsepower  of  each  class  of  motors  used: 


PRINCIPAL  ESTABLISHMENTS  USING  MOTORS,  AND  HORSEPOWER  PER  ESTABLISHMENT, 

BY  GROUPS  OF  INDUSTRIES,  FEBRUARY  25,  1899. 


Industries. 

Principal 
establish¬ 
ments  enu¬ 
merated. 

Principal 
establish¬ 
ments  us¬ 
ing  motors. 

Horse¬ 
power  per 
establish¬ 
ment.. 

Metals  and  metallic  goods . 

230 

190 

383 

Machinery,  instruments,  and  transportation  apparatus . 

192 

175 

268 

Earthenware,  glass,  lime,  cement,  etc . 

403 

272 

58 

Wooden  ware  and  furniture . . . 

394 

335 

60 

Leather,  bristle,  and  hair  goods . . . 

G4 

45 

43 

Textiles . 

110 

89 

142 

Clothing . . . 

114 

10 

25 

Paper  and  paper  goods . 

54 

45 

236 

Food  products . 

558 

479 

146 

Chemicals . 

175 

138 

68 

Printing  and  allied  industries . 

70 

64 

19 

Total . . . 

2,364 

1,842 

142 

FOREIGN  STATISTICAL  PUBLICATIONS - HUNGARY 
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MOTORS  OF  EACH  KIND  USED  IN  PRINCIPAL  ESTABLISHMENTS,  BY  GROUPS  OF 

INDUSTRIES,  FEBRUARY  25,  1899. 


Industries. 

Sta¬ 

tionary 

steam 

en¬ 

gines. 

Porta¬ 

ble 

steam 

en¬ 

gines. 

Tur¬ 

bines. 

Water 

wheels. 

Gas  en¬ 
gines. 

Other 

motors. 

Total 

motors. 

Metals  and  metallic  goods . 

543 

40 

35 

444 

30 

15 

1,107 

Machinery,  instruments,  and  transportation 

apparatus . 

301 

45 

17 

2 

13 

75 

453 

Earthenware,  lime,  cement,  etc . 

155 

74 

5 

75 

3 

227 

539 

Woodenware  and  furniture . 

298 

79 

23 

64 

3 

5 

472 

Leather,  bristle,  and  hair  goods . 

44 

2 

1 

7 

2 

10 

66 

Textiles . 

160 

7 

12 

28 

9 

12 

228 

Clothing . 

8 

2 

1 

11 

Paper  and  paper  goods . 

61 

4 

51 

18 

13 

4 

151 

Food  products . 

927 

48 

30 

26 

12 

65 

1,108 

Chemicals . 

241 

13 

5 

12 

12 

55 

338 

Printing  and  allied  industries . 

15 

82 

112 

209 

Total . 

2,753 

314 

179 

676 

180 

580 

4, 682 

TOTAL  HORSEPOWER  OF  MOTORS  OF  EACH  KIND  USED  IN  PRINCIPAL  ESTABLISHMENTS, 

BY  GROUPS  OF  INDUSTRIES,  FEBRUARY  25,  1899. 


Industries. 

Sta¬ 

tionary 

steam 

en¬ 

gines. 

Porta¬ 

ble 

steam 

en¬ 

gines. 

Tur¬ 

bines. 

Water 

wheels. 

Gas  en¬ 
gines. 

Other 

motors. 

Total 

horse¬ 

power. 

Metals  and  metallic  goods . 

64, 897 

893 

3,000 

3, 881 

154 

67 

72, 892 

Machinery,  instruments,  and  transportation 

apparatus . 

41,976 

1,022 

2,527 

8 

255 

1,197 

46, 985 

Earthenware,  lime,  cement,  etc . 

13, 078 

1,751 

126 

446 

18 

366 

15,  785 

Woodenware  and  furniture . 

16, 836 

1,465 

783 

1,165 

34 

15 

20, 298 

Leather,  bristle,  and  hair  goods . 

1,695 

21 

16 

98 

16 

103 

1,949 

Textiles . 

11,287 

66 

703 

483 

48 

88 

12, 675 

Clothing  .  . 

222 

20 

6 

248 

Paper  and  paper  goods . 

3, 962 

49 

6,135 

304 

171 

4 

10, 625 

Food  products . 

65,419 

816 

2,809 

471 

94 

402 

70,  011 

Chemicals . 

8, 510 

192 

107 

109 

90 

362 

9,370 

Printing  and  allied  industries . 

280 

662 

290 

1,232 

Total . 

228, 162 

6,295 

16, 206 

6,965 

1,548 

2,894 

262, 070 

The  returns  relating  to  the  number  of  persons  employed  and  the 
character  of  their  employment  were  complete  enough  to  allow  of  a 
comparison  for  the  various  industrial  groups.  This  comparison  is 
shown  in  the  following  table: 

PERSONS  OF  EACH  CLASS  EMPLOYED  IN  FACTORY  ESTABLISHMENTS,  BY  GROUPS  OF 

INDUSTRIES,  FEBRUARY  25,  1899. 


Officers  and  clerks. 

Factory 
em¬ 
ployees 
and 
day  la¬ 
borers. 

Total  persons  employed. 

Industries. 

Com¬ 

mer¬ 

cial. 

Tech¬ 

nical. 

Oth¬ 

er. 

Fore¬ 

men. 

Ap¬ 

pren¬ 

tices. 

Serv¬ 

ants. 

Male. 

Fe¬ 

male. 

Total. 

Metals  and  metallic  goods . 

727 

347 

203 

519 

40, 797 

2,921 

617 

44, 381 

1,750 

46, 131 

Machinery,  instruments,  and 
transportation  apparatus  .... 

1,292 

803 

14 

618 

33,284 

2, 806 

547 

38, 663 

701 

39, 364 

Earthenware,  glass,  lime,  ce¬ 
ment,  etc . 

458 

198 

33 

244 

30, 659 

533 

398 

28,034 

27,086 

4,489 

32, 523 

Woodenware  and  furniture. . . . 

713 

231 

149 

385 

27, 092 

393 

325 

2, 202 

29, 288 

Leather,  bristle,  and  hair 
goods  . 

114 

21 

73 

4, 487 
13,446 

151 

84. 

3,933 
6, 564 

997 

4, 930 
14, 285 

Textiles . 

247 

105 

18 

173 

176 

120 

7,721 

Clothine-  _ 

203 

8 

70 

3, 298 
5, 280 

238 

3 

2, 422 
3,389 
28, 749 

1,398 

3, 820 
5, 761 

Paper  and  paper  goods . 

164 

35 

6 

87 

83 

106 

2;  372 

Food  products . 

2, 113 

603 

161 

722 

44, 677 

189 

1, 253 

20, 969 

49, 718 

Chemicals . 

671 

157 

15 

190 

11, 862 
4, 967 

38 

245 

10, 750 

2,428 

13, 178 

Printing  and  allied  industries  . 

281 

69 

42 

96 

956 

155 

4,894 

1,672 

6, 566 

Total . 

6,983 

2,577 

641 

3, 177 

219, 849 

8,484 

3,853 

198, 865 

«46, 699 

245, 564 

a  Of  this  total,  46,008  were  factory  employees  and  day  laborers. 
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The  investigation  of  the  production  of  the  factory  industries  included 
such  points  as  the  source  of  the  raw  materials  used,  the  markets  for 
the  finished  products,  the  countries  which  compete  in  the  home  and 
the  foreign  markets,  and  the  causes  which  retard  the  growth  of  the 
factory  industry  at  home.  This  information  was  desired  in  connection 
with  the  formulation  of  a  new  tariff  policy,  and  forms  an  important 
part  of  the  report.  The  period  covered  by  the  questions  was  that  of 
the  calendar  year  preceding  the  census  date,  or,  in  the  case  of  seasonal 
industries,  the  season  preceding  that  date. 

The  value  of  the  product  of  the  factory  industries  for  the  }rear  1898 
is  shown  in  the  following  table,  together  with  the  total  number  of 
establishments  and  the  total  number  of  persons  employed: 

FACTORY  ESTABLISHMENTS  AND  PERSONS  EMPLOYED  FEBRUARY  ‘25,  1899,  AND  VALUE 
OF  PRODUCT  FOR  THE  YEAR  1898,  BY  GROUPS  OF  INDUSTRIES. 


Industries. 

Number  of 
factory  es¬ 
tablish¬ 
ments  Feb. 
25,  1899. 

Total  per¬ 
sons  em¬ 
ployed  in 
factory  es¬ 
tablish¬ 
ments  Feb. 
25,  1899. 

Value  of 
product  of 
factory  estab¬ 
lishments  for 
the  year  1898. 

Metals  and  metallic  goods . 

359 

46, 131 
39, 364 
32, 523 
29, 288 

$36,  918, 029 
34,691,735 
10, 415, 660 
19, 325, 447 
6, 278, 472 
10, 854, 996 
4, 142, 658 
3, 238, 881 
131, 133, 628 
17,017,618 
3, 467, 033 

Machinery,  instruments,  and  transportation  apparatus . 

201 

Earthenware,  glass,  lime,  cement,  etc . P . 

Wooden  ware  and  furhiture . . 

407 

400 

Leather,  bristle,  and  hair  goods . 

65 

4,  930 
14, 285 

3,820 

5,  761 
49, 718 

Textiles . . 

113 

Clothing . 

117 

Paper  and  paper  goods . 

54 

Food  products . 

576 

Chemicals . 

182 

13, 178 
6,566 

Printing  and  allied  industries . 

71 

Total . 

2,545 

245, 564 

277, 484, 157 

ITALY. 

Relazione  suW applicazione  della  legge  11  febljraio  1886 ,  sul  lavoro  del 
fanciulli  negli  ogjifid  industriali ,  nelle  cave  e  nelle  miniere ,  dal  1° 
gennaio  1899  al  31  dicembre  1900.  Camera  dei  Deputati.  Presentata 
dal  presidente  del  consiglio  dei  ministri,  ministro  ad  interim  per 
Fagricoltura,  Pindustria  e  il  commercio.  1901.  80  pp. 

This  report  relates  to  child  labor  in  Itaty  for  the  years  1899  and 
1900.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  February  11, 
1886,  ( a )  the  report  contains  the  information  usually  found  in  reports  of 
factory  and  mine  inspectors,  such  as  the  number  of  mines  and  factories 
visited,  the  cases  of  violation  found,  the  number  of  prosecutions,  etc. 

Tables  are  given  showing  in  detail  the  number  and  proportion  of 
children  employed  in  various  industrial  establishments  and  in  the 
mining  and  metal  industries  for  the  period  covered  by  the  report. 


«For  an  account  of  this  law  see  Bulletin  No.  30,  p.  1053. 
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The  following  table  shows  in  condensed  form  the  main  features  of  the 
statistical  matter  presented  in  the  report  as  far  as  it  relates  to  child 
labor: 

CHILDREN  EMPLOYED  IN  MINES  AND  FACTORIES,  1899  AND  1900. 


Industries  and  years. 

Estab¬ 

lish¬ 

ments 

which 

em¬ 

ployed 

chil¬ 

dren. 

Total 

em¬ 

ploy¬ 

ees. 

Children  em¬ 
ployed. 

Children  of  from 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Per 
cent  of 
total 
em¬ 
ploy¬ 
ees. 

9  to  10  years. 

10  to  12  years. 

12  to  15  years. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Per 

cent. 

MINING  AND  METAL. 

1899  . 

3,440 

75, 438 

11, 753 

15. 58 

348 

2. 96 

1,645 

14.00 

9,760 

83. 04 

1900  . 

4,008 

77, 878 

11,918 

15. 30 

296 

2.48 

1,644 

13. 80 

9, 978 

83. 72 

OTHER. 

1899  . 

94 

7,531 

1,086 

14.42 

2 

.18 

134 

12.  34 

950 

87.  48 

1900  . 

375 

36, 431 

6,291 

17.27 

84 

1.34 

872 

13.  86 

5, 335 

84.80 

ONTARIO. 


Second  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  for 

the  year  ending  December  31,  1901.  R.  Glockling,  Secretary. 

173  pp. 

This  report  contains  an  address  on  the  value  and  influence  of  labor 
statistics  by  Carroll  D.  Wright;  a  list  of  labor  bureaus  of  various 
States  and  countries;  replies  to  inquiries  of  the  bureau  as  to  new 
industries  established  or  desired  in  various  localities;  a  report  on  labor 
organizations,  including  one  on  strikes  and  lockouts;  statistics  of  man¬ 
ufactures;  extracts  from  official  publications,  showing  the  results  of  the 
organization  of  labor;  a  consideration  of  free  employment  offices; 
decisions  of  courts  affecting  labor;  a  digest  of  a  report  on  cooperation 
in  Great  Britain,  with  a  contributed  article  on  the  cooperative  system 
of  constructing  public  works  in  New  Zealand,  and  a  synopsis  of  the 
labor  laws  of  Ontario.  , 

Labor  Organizations. — Schedules  were  sent  to  438  addresses,  to 
which  216  replies  were  received,  representing  66  trades  or  other  bases 
of  union.  Detailed  reports  are  published,  with  a  table  furnishing  a 
directory  of  officers  and  other  information  relating  to  each  union. 
Average  wages  and  hours  of  labor  of  members  are  also  given,  but  no 
summaries  are  presented. 

For  the  year  ending  August  31,  1901,  19  strikes  and  1  lockout  were 
reported;  of  the  strikes  7  were  successful,  7  were  settled  by  compro¬ 
mise,  1  by  arbitration,  2  were  unsuccessful,  1  was  still  pending,  and 
for  1  the  result  was  not  reported. 

Manufactures. — For  presentation  under  this  head,  returns  from 
305  establishments  were  tabulated,  showing  for  each  the  number  of 
employees,  days  in  operation,  total  wages  paid,  value  of  product,  aver¬ 
age  yearly  earnings  and  daily  wages,  and  per  cent  of  value  of  product 
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devoted  to  wages  and  to  material,  other  expenses  and  profits.  The 
returns  were  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1900. 

Of  these  establishments  249  represent  IT  industries,  56  being  grouped 
as  miscellaneous.  The  following  table  presents  the  principal  totals  for 
each  of  these  industry  classes: 

STATISTICS  OF  MANUFACTURES,  1900. 

[Certain  errors  (probably  typographical)  in  columns  for  employees,  wages,  and  value  of  product  make 
it  doubtful  in  some  cases  whether  the  figures  given  for  the  details  or  the  totals  are  correct.  The 
few  corrections  which  seem  to  .be  necessary  have  been  made  only  after  a  careful  comparison  of 
details  and  totals.] 


Industries. 

Estab¬ 

lish¬ 

ments. 

Employ¬ 

ees. 

Total 

wages. 

Average 

annual 

earnings. 

Value  of 
product. 

Agricultural  implements . 

11 

968 

$369, 120 
54, 040 
33, 200 
271,975 
113, 805 
185, 130 
213, 320 
453, 136 
303, 810 
648, 140 

$381. 32 
418.  91 

$1,531,250 
330, 000 
196, 600 
1, 235, 600 
456, 493 
3,487,480 
577, 810 
2, 897, 625 
805, 000 
2, 566, 800 
288, 486 
495, 800 

Brewing  and  malting . 

5 

129 

Canned  goods . 

5 

377 

88.  06 

Carriages  and  wagons . 

16 

651 

417.  78 

Dairy  products . 

14 

«  87 

a  334. 43 

Flouring  mills . . . 

32 

415 

446.10 

Furniture . 

10 

662 

322. 24 

Gas,  electric  light,  etc . . . 

16 

b  791 

b  556. 94 

Lumber . 

14 

910 

333. 86 

Machinery  and  iron  foundries . 

32 

1,968 

324 

329. 34 

Brick,  cement,  etc . . . . 

10 

83;  633 
122, 715 
211,308 

258. 13 

Planing  mills . 

17 

357 

343.  74 

Printing  and  publishing . . 

21 

644 

328. 11 

556;  100 
517, 000 
78, 225 
302, 160 
2,  997, 335 
4,  630, 825 

Pianos  and  organs . 

5 

523 

206. 360 
28, 700 

109, 580 
692, 290 

948. 360 

394. 57 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds . 

8 

77 

372.  73 

Wood  specialties . 

11 

352 

311. 31 

Woolens  and  cottons . 

22 

2,435 

2,662 

284. 31 

Miscellaneous . . . 

56 

356. 26 

Total . 

305 

c  14,  332 

5, 048,  622 

e  345. 47 

23, 950, 589 

a  Not  including  4  establishments  not  reported. 
b  Not  including  1  establishment  not  reported. 
cNot  including  5  establishments  not  reported. 


SWEDEN. 

Under sokning  af den  mekaniska  verks t adsindus tr ien  i  Sverige.  I.  Storre 
egentliga  mekaniska  verkstader.  Pa  uppdrag  af  kongl.  kommers- 
kollegium  och  under  dess  ofverinseende  verkstald  af  Henning 
Elmquist.  1901.  359  pp. 

The  results  of  an  investigation  into  the  conditions  of  the  larger 
factory  establishments  in  Sweden  in  1899  are  contained  in  this  report. 
The  first  187  pages  consist  of  text  explaining  the  tables  which  com¬ 
pose  the  rest  of  the  volume.  The  investigation  was  made  under  the 
supervision  of  the  royal  board  of  trade.  Statistics  are  shown  for  32 
factory  establishments,  the  main  characteristics  of  which  are  given  in 
the  following  table: 

VALUE  OF  PRODUCT  AND  NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  EMPLOYED  IN  THE  LARGE  FACTORY 
ESTABLISHMENTS,  BY  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  TO  AN  ESTABLISHMENT,  1899. 


Number  of  employees  to  an  establishment. 

Number  of 
establish¬ 
ments. 

Value  of 
product. 

Number  of 
persons 
employed. 

Over  500  persons . 

10 

$6, 703, 414 
1,848,490 
2,037,124 

7,187 
2, 227 
2,646 

From  300  to  500  persons . . . 

6 

Under  300  persons . . . 

16 

Total  . ■ . 

32 

10, 589, 028 

12,060 
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The  occupations  of  the  12,060  persons  engaged  in  these  establish¬ 
ments  are  shown  in  eleven  age  groups,  as  follows: 

EMPLOYEES  IN  LARGE  FACTORY  ESTABLISHMENTS,  BY  AGE  AND  OCCUPATION,  1899. 


Employees  of  each  age  group. 


Occupations. 

12  to 

18. 

18  to 
25. 

25  to 
30. 

30  to 
35. 

35  to 
40. 

40  to 
45. 

45  to 
50. 

50  to 
55. 

55  to 
60. 

60  to 
65. 

65 

or 

over. 

Total. 

Foremen . 

2 

1 

17 

36 

35 

47 

34 

25 

11 

16 

224 

Founders . 

34 

251 

166 

176 

131 

104 

37 

30 

30 

20 

10 

989 

Core  makers . 

146 

91 

17 

10 

13 

3 

5 

4 

2 

1 

3 

295 

Foundry  laborers . 

29 

115 

46 

44 

25 

31 

21 

21 

15 

9 

11 

367 

Other  foundry  workers . . 

11 

33 

32 

34 

45 

26 

18 

18 

•17 

6 

7 

247 

Blacksmiths . 

4 

62 

73 

51 

62 

56 

62 

24 

39 

19 

21 

473 

Blacksmiths’  helpers  .... 

66 

212 

50 

37 

24 

30 

24 

25 

8 

12 

9 

497 

Ship  blacksmiths . 

6 

37 

55 

45 

48 

49 

36 

*42 

26 

16 

4 

364 

Boiler  makers . 

15 

97 

80 

63 

82 

81 

55 

53 

41 

15 

23 

605 

Hoop  makers . 

7 

6 

9 

12 

4 

8 

2 

4 

1 

53 

Sheet-iron  laborers . 

190 

430 

162 

108 

67 

53 

55 

37 

28 

10 

12 

1,152 

Other  sheet-ironworkers. 

42 

13 

8 

15 

14 

13 

12 

8 

6 

5 

1 

137 

Coppersmiths . 

23 

43 

26 

13 

15 

11 

12 

3 

7 

3 

6. 

162 

Machine  mounters . 

4 

27 

20 

25 

15 

14 

14 

16 

9 

6 

1 

151 

Filers . 

101 

582 

308 

162 

148 

143 

98 

66 

45 

36 

21 

1,710 

Pipe  workers . 

6 

9 

4 

5 

5 

5 

2 

1 

1 

1 

39 

Setters-up . 

8 

42 

34 

36 

22 

14 

10 

5 

8 

2 

6 

187 

Lathe  workers . '. . 

151 

349 

136 

99 

69 

53 

42 

40 

15 

10 

10 

a  977 

Planers . 

33 

49 

23 

30 

24 

18 

16 

8 

5 

5 

7 

218 

Turners . 

19 

56 

25 

21 

7 

11 

7 

3 

1 

1 

151 

Drillers . 

14 

40 

29 

24 

23 

23 

9 

13 

15 

10 

5 

205 

Polishers . 

17 

14 

11 

7 

11 

11 

5 

6 

4 

1 

1 

88 

Machinists’  helpers . 

70 

103 

40 

24 

16 

10 

9 

11 

10 

5 

10 

308 

Other  machine  workers. . 

74 

114 

53 

28 

36 

27 

24 

19 

16 

14 

16 

421 

Metal  workers . 

18 

22 

18 

6 

9 

5 

1 

3 

2 

1 

85 

Pattern  makers . 

16 

61 

39 

39 

44 

31 

38 

23 

25 

16 

28 

360 

Cabinetmakers . 

21 

13 

19 

17 

21 

23 

18 

17 

12 

7 

&169 

Carpenters . 

3 

25 

18 

25 

29 

26 

31 

43 

35 

38 

54 

327 

Other  woodworkers . 

18 

42 

39 

22 

30 

30 

20 

20 

18 

8 

17 

264 

Painters . . . 

15 

26 

15 

14 

25 

17 

8 

2 

3 

1 

4 

130 

Engineers  and  firemen  . . 

2 

14 

12 

9 

10 

16 

12 

14 

9 

9 

5 

112 

Other  workers . 

58 

54 

60 

56 

77 

56 

58 

62 

41 

37 

34 

593 

Total . 

1,187 

3,040 

1,624 

1,272 

1,191 

1,027 

822 

675 

526 

340 

352 

M2, 060 

a  Including  3  persons  whose  age  was  not  reported. 

&  Including  1  person  whose  age  was  not  reported. 
c  Including  4  persons  whose  age  was  not  reported. 

The  length  of  the  working  day  in  the  establishments  under  consid¬ 
eration  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  LAl^GE  FACTORY  ESTABLISHMEI  TS,  BY  HOURS  OF  WORK 

PER  WEEK,  1899. 


Hours  per  week. 

Number  of 
employees. 

Per  cent  of 
total. 

Less  than  54  hours . „ . . . . 

23 

0,  2 

54  to  57  hours .  . . 

795 

6.6 

57  to  60  hours  . . 

3,232 
6, 955 
446 

26.  8 

60  to  63  hours .  . 

57.6 

63  to  66  hours . . 

3.  7 

66  hours  or  over . . . . 

540 

4.5 

Not  reporting . . 

69 

.6 

Total . . . 

12, 060 

100.0 
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The  annual  earnings  of  5,161  persons  steadily  employed  in  the  large 
establishments  are  shown  in  five  classes  in  the  following  table: 

PERMANENT  EMPLOYEES  IN  LARGE  FACTORY  ESTABLISHMENTS,  BY  WAGE  CLASSES 

AND  OCCUPATIONS,  1899. 


Employees  in  each  wage  class. 


Occupations. 

Over  1,500 
kroner  ($402). 

1,500  to  1,200 
kroner  ($402 
to  $322). 

1,200  to  800 
kroner  ($322 
to  $214). 

800  to  500 
kroner  ($214 
to  $134). 

Under  500 
kroner  ($134). 

N\im- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

her. 

cent. 

her. 

cent. 

her. 

cent. 

her. 

cent. 

her. 

cent. 

Foremen . 

29 

24.6 

51 

43.2 

31 

26.3 

7 

5.9 

Founders . 

47 

9.7 

82 

17.0 

276 

57.1 

52 

10.8 

26 

5.4 

Core  makers . 

17 

27.9 

23 

37.7 

21 

34.4 

Foundry  laborers . 

/ . 

1 

1. 1 

31 

34.1 

51 

56.0 

8 

8.8 

Other  foundry  workers . 

12 

12.1 

55 

55.6 

32 

32.3 

Blacksmiths . 

33 

12.8 

38 

14.7 

141 

54.7 

46 

17.8 

Blacksmiths’  helpers . 

44 

29.  9 

89 

60.6 

14 

9.5 

Ship  blacksmiths . 

1 

.5 

37 

18.9 

127 

64.8 

31 

15.8 

Boiler  makers . 

7 

2.3 

51 

16.7 

159 

51.9 

82 

26.8 

7 

2.3 

Hoop  workers . 

5 

13.5 

15 

40.6 

15 

40.6 

2 

5.3 

Sheet-iron  laborers . 

161 

41.6 

189 

48.8 

37 

9.6 

Other  sheet-ironworkers _ 

. 

2 

4.6 

26 

59.1 

14 

31.7 

2 

4.  6 

Coppersmiths . 

3 

6.0 

10 

20.0 

17 

34.0 

16 

32.0 

4 

8.0 

Machine  mounters . 

5 

6.4 

15. 

19.2 

41 

52.6 

12 

15.4 

5 

6.4 

Filers . 

24 

3.5 

100 

14.5 

344 

49.9 

174 

25.3 

47 

6.8 

Pipe  workers . 

4 

28.6 

9 

64.3 

1 

7.1 

Setters-up . 

2 

1.4 

20 

14.0 

93 

65.0 

25 

17.5 

3 

2.1 

Lathe  workers . 

23 

5.3 

48 

11.2 

200 

46.5 

100 

23.3 

59 

13.7 

Planers . 

6 

5.1 

15 

12.8 

53 

45.3 

30 

25.7 

13 

11.1 

Turners . 

3 

3.7 

7 

8.7 

35 

43.8 

27 

33.8 

8 

10.0 

Drillers . 

10 

9.0 

62 

55.9 

36 

32.4 

3 

2.7 

Polishers . 

1 

i.8 

8 

14.3 

34 

60.7 

10 

17.8 

3 

5.4 

Machinists’  helpers . 

15 

22.4 

37 

55.2 

15 

22  4 

Other  machine  workers . 

4 

1.9 

27 

13.2 

100 

48.8 

56 

27.3 

18 

8.8 

Metal  workers . 

4 

9.5 

5 

11.9 

13 

31.0 

14 

33.3 

6 

14.3 

Pattern  makers .  . 

1 

.6 

23 

12.7 

114 

63.0 

33 

18.2 

10 

5.5 

Cabinetmakers . 

2 

2.3 

.  28 

31.8 

49 

55.7 

9 

10.2 

Carpenters . 

3 

2.4 

81 

64.3 

40 

31.7 

2 

1.6 

Other  woodworkers . 

. i' 

.8 

16 

12.9 

63 

50.8 

42 

33.9 

21 

1.6 

Painters . . . 

2 

3.0 

9 

13.2 

37 

54.4 

17 

25.0 

3 

4.4 

Engineers  and  firemen . 

3 

6.0 

5 

10.0 

31 

62.0 

11 

22.0 

Other  workers  . . 

3 

1.4 

68 

31.6 

113 

52.6 

31 

14.4 

Total . 

201 

3.9 

635 

12.3 

2,542 

49.2 

1,434 

27.8 

349 

6.8 
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[This  subject,  begun  in  Bulletin  No.  2,  has  been  continued  in  successive  issues. 
All  material  parts  of  the  decisions  are  reproduced  in  the  words  of  the  courts,  indi¬ 
cated  when  short  by  quotation  marks,  and  when  long  by  being  printed  solid.  In 
order  to  save  space,  matter  needed  simply  by  way  of  explanation  is  given  in  the 
words  of  the  editorial  reviser.  ] 

DECISIONS  UNDER  STATUTORY  LAW. 

Boycotting — Freedom  of  Speech  and  of  the  Press  under  State 
Constitution — Injunction — Marx  <&  Haas  Jeans  Clothing  Company 
v.  Watson  et  at. ,  Supreme  Court  of  Missouri ,  67  Southwestern  Reporter , 
page  391. — The  clothing  company  here  named  sought  by  injunction  to 
prevent  Watson  and  his  associates  from  declaring  or  enforcing  a  boy¬ 
cott  against  it  by  inducing  its  customers  and  others  who  might  become 
such  not  to  deal  with  it  to  the  injury  of  its  business.  A  temporary 
injunction  was  granted,  but,  on  a  hearing  in  the  St.  Louis  circuit 
court,  this  injunction  was  dissolved  and  the  petition  dismissed.  The 
company  then  appealed  to  the  supreme  court,  which  affirmed  the  action 
of  the  court  below. 

Marx  &  Haas  had  had  trouble  with  their  clothing  cutters  for  some 
years,  resulting  first  in  a  boycott  by  the  Knights  of  Labor  in  1895,  and 
again  in  a  boycott  undertaken  by  a  joint  board  of  the  Knights  of 
Labor  and  the  United  Garment  Workers  of  America,  affiliated  with  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor.  In  furtherance  of  this  latter  effort  a 
circular  reciting  at  some  length  the  various  difficulties  and  grievances 
was  issued,  and  distributed  freely  among  the  patrons  and  possible 
patrons  of  the  firm.  This  circular  concluded:  “We  are  positive  we 
have  proven  to  you  the  justice  of  our  position,  and  we  hope  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  inform  the  labor  and  reform  organizations  with  which 
we  are  affiliated  who  are  in  your  locality,  as  we  are  satisfied  we  have 
convinced  you  that  the  stand  we  have  taken  in  this  case  is  a  just  one, 
and  will  command  the  support  of  all  fair-minded  men.  We  therefore 
request  you  to  write  to  Messrs.  Marx  &  Haas  and  inform  them  that 
you  would  request  them  to  settle  the  dispute  with  their  employees,  or 
otherwise  you  can  not  afford  to  handle  their  goods  as  long  as  they  are 
antagonizing  organized  labor,  who  are  your  friends  and  customers. 
By  doing  this  you  will  aid  us  in  getting  simple  justice  from  this  more 
than  unfair  firm.  Should  this  firm  make  a  settlement  with  us,  you 
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will  be  informed  of  the  fact  under  the  seals  of  the  joint  organizations. 
Until  such  time,  we  trust  there  will  be  no  report  made  to  our  office 
that  Marx  &  Haas  have  shipped  you  any  more  goods.  Kindly  inform 
us  what  action  you  take  in  this  matter,  and  any  further  information 
you  may  desire  will  be  cheerfully  furnished  by  writing  to  headquarters 
of  joint  executive  board,  No.  911  Pine  street,  St.  Louis,  Missouri.'1 

In  addition  to  the  sending  of  this  circular,  committees  visited  vari¬ 
ous  merchants  in  St.  Louis  and  vicinit}7  to  present  the  matter  more 
fully,  and  in  some  instances  threats  were  made  by  members  of  these 
committees  that  the  patronage  of  the  boycotters  and  their  friends 
would  be  withheld  from  certain  merchants  unless  they  discontinued 
their  business  dealings  with  the  clothing  company.  In  no  instance, 
however,  were  there  threats  of  resort  to  violence  or  unlawful  intimi¬ 
dation. 

The  petition  of  the  clothing  company  concluded  with  the  request 
that  “the  defendants,  their  associates,  confederates,  agents,  and  rep¬ 
resentatives,  be  enjoined  and  restrained  by  a  temporary  order  of 
injunction,  to  be  made  final  upon  the  hearing  of  this  cause,  from  boy¬ 
cotting,  or  making  effectual,  promulgating,  or  in  any  wise  proclaim¬ 
ing  any  boycott  upon  or  against,  the  plaintiff  or  its  goods,  and  from 
sending,  conveying,  or  delivering  in  any  way,  to  any  person,  firm,  cor¬ 
poration,  or  association,  any  boycott  notice,  verbal  or  otherwise,  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  plaintiff  or  its  goods,  and  from  in  any  way  menacing, 
hindering,  or  obstructing  the  plaintiff  from  the  fullest  enjoyment  of 
all  the  patronage,  business,  and  custom  which  it  may  possess,  enjoy, 
or  acquire  independent  of  the  action  of  the  said  defendants,  or  any  of 
them.” 

Judge  Sherwood  announced  the  opinion  of  the  court.  After  stating 
the  above  facts  and  reviewing  the  evidence  given  before  the  court 
below,  he  disposed  of  the  question  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  case.  Proceeding  to  the  points  in  issue,  he  said: 

Section  14  of  our  bill  of  rights  declares  that  “no  law  shall  be  passed 
impairing  the  freedom  of  speech;  that  every  person  shall  be  free  to 
say,  write  or  publish  whatever  he  will  on  any  subject,  being  responsi-' 
bie  for  all  abuse  of  that  liberty.”  The  evident  idea  of  that  section  is 
penalty  or  punishment,  and  not  prevention.  Because,  if  prevention 
exists,  then  no  opportunity  can  possibly  arise  for  one  becoming  respon¬ 
sible  by  saying,  writing,  or  publishing  “whatever  he  will  on  any  sub¬ 
ject.”  The  two  ideas— the  one  of  absolute  freedom  “  to  say,  write  or 
publish  whatever  he  will  on  any  subject,”  coupled  with  responsibilit}7 
therefor,  and  the  other  idea  of  preventing  any  such  free  speech,  free 
writing,  or  free  publication — can  not  coexist.  And  just  here  it  must 
be  observed  that  the  right  of  free  speech,  free  writing,  or  free  publi¬ 
cation  was  not  created  by  the  Constitution,  which  recognizes  those 
rights  as  now  existing,  and  only  seeks  their  protection  and  perpetuation. 

Section  14,  supra,  maxes  no  distinction,  and  authorizes  no  difference 
to  be  made  by  courts  or  legislatures,  between  a  proceeding  set  on  foot 
to  enjoin  the  publication  of  a  libel,  and  one  to  enjoin  the  publication  of 
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any  other  sort  or  nature,  however  injurious  it  may  be,  or  to  prohibit 
the  use  of  free  speech  or  free  writing  on  any  subject  whatever;  because, 
wherever  the  authority  of  injunction  begins,  there  the  right  of  free 
speech,  free  writing,  or  free  publication  ends.  No  halfway  house 
stands  on  the  highway  between  absolute  prevention  and  absolute  free¬ 
dom.  The  rights  established  by  section  14  can  neither  be  impaired  by 
the  legislature,  nor  hampered  nor  denied  by  the  courts.  Nor  does  it 
in  any  way  change  the  complexion  of  this  case  by  reason  of  its  being 
alleged  in  the  petition  “that  the  defendants,  and  each  of  them,  is  [are] 
without  means,  and  has  [have]  no  property,  over  and  above  the  exemp¬ 
tion  allowed  by  law,  wherefrom  the  plaintiff  might  secure  satisfaction 
for  the  damages  resulting  to  it  from  the  acts  aforesaid.”  The  Consti¬ 
tution  is  no  respecter  of  persons.  The  impecunious  man  “who  hath 
not  where  to  lay  his  head”  has  as  good  right  to  free  speech,  etc.,  as  has 
the  wealthiest  man  in  the  community.  And  in  this  connection  it  is  to 
be  constantly  borne  in  mind  that  the  principle  is  firmly  rooted  in  equity 
jurisprudence  that,  though  there  be  no  remedy  at  law,  this  does  not 
necessarily  and  of  itself  give  a  court  of  equity  jurisdiction  to  afford 
relief.  The  authority  to  enjoin  finds  no  better  harbor  in  the  empty 
pocket  of  the  poor  man  than  in  the  full  pocket  of  the  rich  man.  And 
such  authority  to  enjoin  can  have  no  existence  in  circumstances  such  as 
the  present  case  presents,  if  the  Constitution  is  to  be  obeyed.  If  these 
defendants  are  not  permitted  to  tell  the  story  of  their  wrongs,  or,  if 
you  please,  their  supposed  wrongs,  by  word  of  mouth,  or  with  pen  or 
print,  and  to  endeavor  to  persuade  others  to  aid  them  by  all  peaceable 
means  in  securing  redress  of  such  wrongs,  what  becomes  of  free  speech, 
and  what  of  personal  liberty  ?  The  fact  that  in  exercising  that  freedom 
they  thereby  do  plaintiff  an  actionable  injury  does  not  go  a  hair  toward 
a  diminution  of  their  right  of  free  speech,  etc.,  for  the  exercise  of 
which,  if  resulting  in  such  injury,  the  Constitution  makes  them 
expressly  responsible.  But  such  responsibility  is  utterly  incompatible 
with  authority  in  a  court  of  equity  to  prevent  such  responsibility  from 
occurring. 

Judge  Sherwood  then  stated  that  the  question  of  the  power  of  the 
court  to  enjoin  in  cases  of  intimidation,  threats  of  violence,  or  of  destruc¬ 
tion  of  property  was  not  passed  upon,  as  not  being  involved  in  the 
record,  and  concluded: 

Holding  these  views,  we  affirm  the  decree  of  dismissal  entered  in 
favor  of  defendants  by  the  court  below. 

Judge  Robinson  dissented  from  the  above. 


Contract  of  Employment — Injunction  Against  Violation — 
Defenses — Covenants  in  Restraint  of  Trade— Unlawful  Com¬ 
bination — Harrison  v.  Glucose  Sugar  Refining  Co .,  United  States 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Seventh  Circuit ,  116  Federal  Reporter,  page 
30f — Lee  S.  Harrison  entered  into  a  contract  with  the  company 
named  above  for  the  term  of  five  years,  during  which  period  he  was 
to  be  and  remain  exclusively  in  the  company’s  service  and  not  to  be 
or  become  interested  in  any  way  whatever  in  tbe  business  “  of  buying, 
manufacturing,  or  selling  glucose,  grape  sugar,  starch,  or  any  kindred 
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products,  or  any  of  the  products  of  a  glucose  factory,  within  a  radius 
of  fifteen  hundred  miles  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  Illinois,”  except  in 
the  service  of  this  company.  His  compensation  was  fixed  by  the  same 
contract  at  three  hundred  and  thirty-three  and  one-third  dollars  per 
month,  payable  monthly. 

After  less  than  three  years  had  expired,  Harrison  left  the  service  of 
the  Glucose  Sugar  Refining  Company  and  entered  that  of  the  Illinois 
Sugar  Refining  Company  at  Pekin,  Illinois.  The  latter  company  wr  a 
manufacturer  of  beet  sugar  and  not  a  competitor  of  the  Glucose  Sugar 
Refining  Company  at  the  time  of  Harrison’s  engagement  with  it,  but 
within  a  few  months  it  began  the  manufacture  of  glucose  and  kindred 
products  from  corn,  with  Harrison  as  superintendent. 

When  Harrison  first  left  the  Glucose  Company’s  service,  he  was 
informed  by  letter  that  his  contract  had  not  expired  and  was  instructed 
to  report  to  the  general  office.  Again,  when  the  Illinois  Sugar  Refin¬ 
ing  Company  began  the  manufacture  of  glucose,  he  was  addressed  and 
offered  a  reinstatement  in  his  former  position  and  at  the  same  time  a 
protest  was  made  against  his  violating  his  contract  or  using  the  infor¬ 
mation  acquired  during  his  service  for  the  benefit  of  a  rival  company. 
Harrison  paid  no  attention  to  these  letters  and  the  Glucose  Company 
procured  an  injunction  restraining  him  from  engaging  in  the  service 
or  being  in  any  way  interested  in  any  glucose  factory  within  1,500  miles 
of  Chicago  other  than  the  one  first  employing  him,  and  from  impart¬ 
ing  in  any  way  to  the  Illinois  Sugar  Refining  Company  any  informa¬ 
tion,  knowledge,  trade  secrets,  or  processes  relating  to  the  business 
of  his  employers. 

In  his  answer  Harrison  charged  that  the  company  is  an  unlawful 
pool,  combination,  monopoly,  or  trust,  and  that  the  area  named  includes 
the  entire  territory  in  the  United  States  within  which  glucose  and  its 
kindred  products  are  or  can  be  successfully  manufactured  and  marketed, 
so  that  the  contract  was  unreasonable  and  void  as  being  in  restraint  of 
trade.  He  denied  the  communication  of  any  secrets  by  himself  or  that 
he  intended  to  use  any  information  imparted  to  him  by  the  Glucose 
Company  in  his  new  position,  and  claimed  that  the  company  had  a 
sufficient  remedy  at  law  for  any  damages  sustained. 

From  the  injunction  an  appeal  was  prosecuted,  which  resulted  in  its 
being  affirmed.  The  conclusions  of  the  court  were  given  by  Judge 
Jenkins,  from  whose  remarks  the  following  is  quoted: 

The  objection  that  the  appellee  is  an  illegal  trifst  or  monopoly  con¬ 
demned  by  the  law  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  so  declared  by  the 
supreme  court  of  that  State,  can  not  be  sustained.  We  have  held  in 
the  case  of  an  injurious  combination  of  the  nature  here  asserted  that 
the  remedy  is  by  direct  proceedings;  that  with  respect  to  a  contract 
which  is  independent  of  the  illegal  combination,  and  is  merely  incident 
to  other  and  innocent  purposes,  one  who  voluntarily  and  knowing^ 
deals  with  parties  so  combined  can  not  on  the  one  hand  take  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  his  bargain,  and  on  the  other  defend  against  the  contract  on  the 
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ground  of  the  illegality  of  the  combination.  It  is  to  be  said  also  that 
since  the  submission  of  this  case  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  Conolly  v.  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  22  Sup.  Ct.,431,  has  declared  the 
antitrust  law  of  the  State  of  Illinois  to  be  in  derogation  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  and  an  invalid  enactment. 

It  is  urged  that  the  contract  in  question  is  one  in  restraint  of  trade 
because  of  the  covenant  that  during  the  stipulated  time  of  service  the 
appellant  would  not,  directly  or  indirectly,  become  interested  in  the 
specified  business  within  a  radius  of  1,500  miles  from  the  city  of  Chi¬ 
cago  otherwise  than  under  his  engagement  with  the  appellee.  The 
doctrine  of  restraint  of  trade  had  its  birth  in  conditions  anciently 
obtaining,  and  now  greatly  changed.  Then  the  area  of  trade  was 
confined  within  narrow  territorial  bounds.  Intercommunication  has 
become  largely  extended,  and  trades  anciently  limited  to  a  small  local¬ 
ity  have  become  national  in  their  extent.  The  rule  is  bottomed  upon 
the  consideration  whether  such  a  covenant  was  broader  than  the  cove¬ 
nantee  required  for  his  protection. 

Notwithstanding  some  authorities  which  seem  to  have  followed 
blindly  the  ancient  rule,  overlooking  the  reason  of  the  rule  and  the 
changed  conditions,  it  is  not  just  to  limit  the  territory  within  which 
restraint  may  be  applied  by  any  arbitrary  geographical  bounds,  with¬ 
out  regard  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  business  in  which  the 
restraint  is  sought  to  be  imposed.  State  lines  can  not  justly  be  applied 
within  the  reason  of  the  rule.  It  is  a  question  not  of  State  policy,  but 
of  national  policy  and  of  general  law.  The  reasonableness  of  the 
restraint  has  respect  to  the  territory  occupied  by  the  business.  [Cases 
cited.] 

In  the  contract  in  question  the  restraint  is  limited,  as  to  time,  to  the 
period  of  service  engaged  for;  as  to  territory,  within  a  radius  of  1,500 
miles  of  the  city  of  Chicago.  It  is  contended  that  in  the  latter  respect 
the  restraint  is  unreasonable.  The  answer  asserts  that  the  territory 
described  comprises  the  entire  territory  in  the  United  States  within 
which  glucose  and  its  kindred  products  are  or  can  be  successfully 
manufactured  and  marketed.  The  bill  alleges  that  the  market  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  appellee  extends  throughout  the  United  States  and  to 
various  foreign  countries,  but  particularly  extends  throughout  the 
territory  described.  Within  the  modern  doctrine  we  can  not  sa}r  that 
this  restraint  is  invalid,  the  circumstances  being  considered.  The 
appellant  engaged  his  services  to  the  appellee  for  a  specified  term. 
He  was  to  aid  in  the  manufacture  of  glucose  and  its  kindred  products. 
He  was  to  receive  a  compensation  of  $4,000  per  annum,  and  in  addi¬ 
tion,  as  he  states,  was  to  have  for  his  five  years’  service  $17,500  par 
value  of  the  common  stock  of  the  appellee.  The  restriction  that 
during  the  term  of  service  the  appellant  should  not  become  interested 
in  the  manufacture  of  like  products  in  the  territory  occupied  by  the 
appellee  seems  not  unreasonable. 

He  engaged  his  whole  service  and  his  entire  time  for  the  period  of 
five  years  and  for  a  liberal  compensation  to  be  paid  him.  It  is  but 
common  justice  that  during  the  period  of  service  contracted,  and  from 
which  service  he  had  not  been  discharged,  the  appellant  should  not 
become  interested  in  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  the  product  of  a  rival 
in  the  business.  The  extent  of  the  restraint  here  is  only  that  during 
the  time  engaged  for  he  should  not  enter  the  service  of  a  rival  withip 
the  territory  occupied  by  his  employer.  There  is  in  this  agreement, 
as  we  conceive,  nothing  contrary  to  public  policy.  He  is  not  deprived 
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of  the  opportunity  to  obtain  the  means  of  subsistence  or  of  giving  to 
the  public  the  benefit  of  his  skill  in  the  business  to  which  he  has  been 
accustomed.  He  has  only  to  perform  the  duty  which  he  engaged  to 
perform  to  render  himself  and  his  family  comfortable.  W e  know  of 
no  public  policy  which  requires  us  to  sanction  the  bald  violation  of  a 
contract  lest  the  public  should  be  deprived  of  the  peculiar  skill  of  the 
appellant  because  he  will  not  exercise  that  skill  where  he  has  engaged 
to  exercise  it. 

There  is,  however,  another  consideration  which,  as  we  think,  should 
prevail  to  hold  this  contract  valid.  The  appellant  was  under  his  con¬ 
tract  employed  in  a  confidential  capacity  in  a  business  which,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  denial  of  the  appellant,  we  can  not  but  believe  upon  the 
evidence  presented  required  many  secret  processes.  The  statement  of 
facts  which  precedes  this  opinion  details  the  measures  of  care  adopted 
to  prevent  knowledge  of  those  secrets  by  rivals  and  by  the  servants  in 
the  business,  except  those  occupying  confidential  relations.  The  rec¬ 
ord  is  replete  with  evidence,  not  necessar}^  here  to  be  set  forth  at  large, 
to  the  effect  that  the  experts  were  constantly  experimenting  to  dis¬ 
cover  processes  by  which  every  part  of  the  product  might  be  utilized 
at  the  minimum  of  expense,  and  that  the  experiments  and  the  results 
obtained  were  communicated  confidentially  to  the  appellant.  It  also 
satisfactorily  appears,  notwithstanding  his  denial,  that  the  appellant 
entered  into  the  employment  of  a  concern  not  at  the  time  engaged  in 
a  rival  business,  and  forthwith  superintended  for  them  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  works  for  the  manufacture  of  glucose  and  its  kindred  products 
with  a  view  to  compete  with  the  appellee  in  such  manufacture.  Under 
the  circumstances  it  would  require  something  more  than  his  mere 
denial  to  convince  us  that  in  the  manufacture  of  glucose  he  would  not 
employ  the  secrets  of  the  business  of  the  appellee  which  had  been  con¬ 
fidentially  communicated  to  him.  He  could  not  well  do  otherwise. 
He  was  employed  by  the  rival  for  that  purpose.  He  was  to  give  all 
his  skill,  including  the  knowledge  confidentially  acquired  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  appellee,  to  his  new  master.  He  could  not  in  good  faith  serve 
the  one  without  breach  of  duty  to  the  other.  In  such  case  it  may  well 
be  doubted  if  the  rule  with  respect  to  restraint  of  trade  should  apply, 
because  these  secrets  of  the  business  are  the  property  of  the  appellee, 
to  which  the  public  has  no  right,  and  may  not  justly  insist  that  it 
shall  receive  the  benefit  of  the  appellant’s  services  through  breach  of 
confidence. 

This  is  not  a  suit  to  enforce  the  specific  performance  of  a  contract 
for  personal  services,  which  it  is  conceded  can  not  be  done.  The 
injunction  sought  to  restrain  the  appellant  from  violating  his  covenant 
and  from  disclosing  the  secrets  acquired  by  him  while  in  the  service 
of  the  appellee  under  his  contract  of  employment.  There  is  no  ade¬ 
quate  remed}^  at  law  for  such  violation.  There  are  no  means  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  extent  of  the  damages  which  would  be  sustained  by  disclos¬ 
ure  of  such  secrets.  To  vacate  the  restraint  imposed  by  the  court 
below  would  practically  decree  for  the  appellant  upon  the  merits  of 
the  case,  for  a  decree  would  be  useless  if  the  secrets  were  once 
disclosed. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  decree  awarding  the  injunction  should 
be  affirmed. 
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Eight-Hour  Law — Contracts  for  Work  in  Alaska — Army  Reg¬ 
ulations — Contracts  with  Mechanics  and  Laborers — Moses  v. 
United  States ,  United  States  District  Court ,  District  of  Washington , 
Northern  Division ,  116  Federal  Reporter,  page  526.  — Th is  was  an  action 
at  law  to  recover  from  the  Government  of  the  United  States  under  a 
contract  to  perform  labor  as  a  carpenter  in  Alaska.  The  work  done  was 
under  the  supervision  of  the  War  Department,  the  contract  of  hiring- 
having  been  made  by  an  officer  in  the  quartermaster’s  department  of 
the  United  States  Army.  In  the  performance  of  his  work  Moses  was 
required  to  work  ten  hours  per  day  during-  the  summer  season,  the 
time  being-  shortened  to  eight  and  one-half  hours,  and  then  to  eight 
hours  as  the  days  became  shorter.  No  allowance  for  excess  was  given, 
and  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  securing  an  allowance  for  labor  per¬ 
formed  in  excess  of  eight  hours  per  day  that  this  suit  was  brought. 
Moses  relied  on  the  Federal  eight-hour  law  of  August  1,  1892,  and  on 
article  62,  paragraph  812,  of  the  United  States  Army  Regulations, 
which  provides  that  “eight  hours  constitute  a  day’s  work  for  all 
mechanics  and  laborers  employed  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  except  in  cases  of  emergency.” 

Judge  Hanford,  in  announcing  the  decision  of  the  court,  spoke  in 
part  as  follows: 

Congress  has  not,  by  any  express  declaration,  extended  the  entire 
body  of  the  national  laws  to  Alaska,  but  by  special  acts  has  made  cer¬ 
tain  specified  laws  of  Congress  effective  there,  and  has  enacted  a  com¬ 
plete  code  of  civil  and  criminal  laws  especially  for  Alaska,  and  it  is 
my  opinion  that  its  treatment  of  Alaska  evinces  a  purpose  to  govern 
that  district  by  special  local  laws,  and  for  that  reason  I  hold  that  the 
eight-hour  labor  law  of  1892  is  not  applicable  to  work  contracted  for 
by  the  Government  to  be  performed  in  Alaska.  The  regulations  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  War  Department,  however,  were  intended  to  be  com¬ 
prehensive,  and  to  govern  the  conduct  of  the  Army,  and  all  work 
under  the  superintendence  of  its  officers,  whenever  assigned  to  duty. 
The  paragraph  referred  to  defines  what  constitutes  a  day’s  work  by 
laborers  on  works  of  the  United  States  controlled  by  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  according  to  the  regulations  the  contract  must  be  construed 
as  an  agreement  on  the  part  of  Major  Bingham  to  pay  the  plaintiff  at 
the  rate  of  $5  per  working  day  of  eight  hours.  I  hold  that  the  plaintiff 
is  entitled  to  extra  compensation,  to  be  computed  at  the  rate  of  $5  for 
eight  hours  of  labor  for  the  aggregate  number  of  additional  hours  in 
excess  of  eight  hours  per  day  which  he  was  required  to  work  when 
there  was  no  special  emergency. 

In  his  petition  the  plaintiff  alleges  that  by  virtue  of  a  custom  having 
the  force  of  law  the  rate  of  compensation  for  labor  in  excess  of  eight 
hours  per  da}r  should  be  one  and  one-half  times  the  contract  rate, 
*  *  *  but  there  is  an  entire  failure  of  proof  as  to  the  existence  of 

any  such  custom. 
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Employers’  Liability — Railroad  Companies — Death  from  Neg¬ 
ligence — Contract  with  Relief  Department — Effect  of  Stat¬ 
utory  Recovery —  Oyster  v.  Burlington  Relief  Department  of 
Chicago ,  Burlington  and  Quincy  Railroad  Co.  et  al .,  Supreme  Court 
of  Nebraska,  91  Northwestern  Reporter ,  page  699. — Margaret  E. 
Oyster  sued  in  the  district  court  of  Lancaster  County,  Nebr. ,  to 
recover  on  a  beneficiary  certificate  issued  to  her  husband,  Granville  R. 
Oyster,  who  was  killed  in  a  railroad  accident  while  in  the  employment 
of  the  railroad  company  named. 

She  had  previously  sued  as  administratrix  and  recovered  $5,000,  the 
full  amount  allowed  by  section  2,  chapter  21,  Compiled  Statutes  of 
Nebraska,  claiming  that  this  amount  was  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the 
minor  children  of  the  deceased  workman.  The  present  action  was  for 
her  personal  benefit,  as  provided  for  in  the  certificate  of  the  relief 
department.  In  this  certificate  was  a  clause  providing  that  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  benefits  therein  secured  should  operate  as  a  release  and 
satisfaction  of  all  claims  for  damages  against  the  railroad  company  for 
such  injury,  and  that,  if  suit  was  brought  against  the  company  and 
should  proceed  to  judgment  or  be  compromised,  all  claims  upon  the 
relief  fund  should  be  precluded.  Judgment  was  in  favor  of  the  relief 
department  in  the  -court  below,  and  on  appeal  this  was  affirmed  by  the 
supreme  court. 

Judge  Oldham,  in  announcing  the  judgment  of  the  court,  spoke  in 
part  as  follows: 

In  the  case  at  bai\  the  widow  of  the  deceased,  as  beneficiary  of  the 
certificate  in  issue,  did  not,  in  the  first  instance,  elect  to  claim  the  bene¬ 
fit  provided  in  such  certificate,  but,  on  the  contrary,  she  took  out  letters 
of  administration  on  the  estate  of  the  deceased,  and  in  her  representative 
capacity  prosecuted  the  defendant  railroad  company  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Lord  Campbell’s  act,  omitting,  however,  to  name  her¬ 
self  as  widow  among  the  beneficiaries.  The  result  of  the  action  was 
the  recovery  of  the  full  amount  allowed  by  statute  for  the  wrongful 
killing  of  the  deceased.  In  this  action  it  is  clear  that  the  administra¬ 
trix  sued  as  trustee  for  all  the  beneficiaries  permitted  to  recover  under 
the  provisions  of  section  2,  c.  21,  supra, — i.  e.,  for  the  widow  and  the 
next  of  kin — and  the  mere  fact  that  the  petition  omitted  to  name  some 
one  of  the  beneficiaries  would  not  and  could  not  prevent  such  benefi¬ 
ciary  from  participating  in  the  distribution  of  the  fund  when  recovered. 

Seeing,  then,  that  the  railroad  company  has  paid  the  full  penalty 
prescribed  by  law  for  the  unlawful  killing  of  Granville  R.  Oyster  to  his 
personal  representative,  we  must  then  look  to  the  terms  of  the  certificate 
on  which  this  cause  of  action  is  predicated  to  determine  whether  or  not 
it  gives  a  further  right  of  action  to  plaintiff  for  this  same  injury.  It 
is  plain  that,  if  an}7  such  additional  right  of  action  for  the  wrongful 
killing  of  this  man  exists  at  all,  it  must  be  by  the  terms  of  the  benefit 
certificate  of  the  voluntary  relief  department  of  the  defendant;  and 
these  terms  provide  that,  if  any  authorized  person  brought  a  suit 
against  the  company  which  was  prosecuted  to  judgment,  or  afterwards 
compromised,  the  beneficiary  would  have  no  claim  on  the  relief  fund. 
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Plaintiff  must  take  this  certificate  with  the  conditions  imposed  by  the 
contract,  or  not  take  it  at  all.  Without  the  contract  contained  in  this 
certificate,  she  has  no  right  of  action;  and  with  the  contract,  by  the 
condition  it  contained,  she  is  barred  from  a  recovery.  [Cases  cited.] 
It  is  therefore  recommended  that  the  judgment  of  the  district  court 
be  affirmed. 


Employers’  Liability  —  Railroad  Companies  —  Safety  Coup¬ 
lers  —  Pleading  Statute  —  Interstate  Traffic  —  Proximate 
Cause — Yoelker  v.  Chicago ,  Milwaukee  and  St-.  Paul  Pailway  Co ., 
United  States  Circuit  Court ,  Northern  District  of  Iowa ,  Eastern 
Division ,  116  Federal  Reporter,  page  867. — In  this  case  the  adminis¬ 
tratrix  of  Emil  Yoelker  brought  action  against  the  railway  company 
named  above  to  recover  damages  for  the  death  of  Yoelker,  which  was 
occasioned  by  the  coming  together  of  two  cars  between  which  he  was 
standing  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  a  defective  coupler.  Damages 
were  awarded  and  a  motion  was  made  for  a  new  trial,  which  was 
denied. 

It  was  in  evidence  that  the  railway  company  had  brought  a  loaded 
freight  car  from  the  State  of  Illinois  into  the  State  of  Iowa,  and  that 
it  was  in  the  switch  yard  at  Dubuque,  where  Yoelker  was  employed. 
Cars  were  run  upon  the  switch  on  which  this  car  was  standing  for  the 
purpose  of  being  coupled  thereto,  but  as  the  coupler  was  out  of  order 
so  that  it  would  not  work  automatically,  Yoelker  undertook,  as  was 
his  duty,  to  set  the  coupler  so  that  it  would  work,  and  while  so  engaged 
other  cars  were  run  upon  the  switch,  which  caused  Voelker  to  be  caught 
and  crushed  between  the  cars  where  he  was  standing,  and  so  occasioned 
his  death. 

Judge  Shiras,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  said: 

In  the  charge  of  the  court  the  jury  were  instructed  that,  if  the  evi¬ 
dence  proved  that  the  car  in  question  was  brought  by  the  defendant 
company  from  a  point  or  station  in  Illinois  to  Dubuque,  Iowa,  then 
the  company,  in  handling  the  same,  was  engaged  in  interstate  traffic, 
and  was  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved 
March  2, 1893,  and  entitled  “An  act  to  promote  the  safety  of  employees 
and  travelers  upon  railroads,  by  compelling  common  carriers  engaged 
in  interstate  commerce  to  equip  their  cars  with  automatic  couplers  and 
continuous  brakes,  and  their  locomotives  with  drive-wheel  brakes  and 
for  other  purposes”  (27  Stat.,  531).  In  support  of  the  motion  for  a 
new  trial  it  is  earnestly  contended  that  neither  in  the  allegations  of  the 
petition  nor  in  putting  in  the  evidence  did  plaintiff'  base  the  case  on 
the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress,  and  that  the  defendant  was  wholly 
taken  by  surprise  by  the  action  of  the  court  in  instructing  the  jury 
with  respect  to  the  duties  imposed  upon  the  company,  as  a  common 
carrier  engaged  in  interstate  traffic,  by  the  provisions  of  this  act.  The 
general  rule  invoked  by  the  defendant  that  a  plaintiff,  to  recover,  must 
bring  his  proof  within  the  allegations  of  his  petition  or  declaration,  is 
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not  questioned;  but  the  real  inquiry  is  whether  there  was  such  a 
departure  between  the  case  declared  on  in  the  petition  and  the  case  made 
by  the  evidence  that  the  latter  will  not  fairly  support  the  former. 

A  portion  of  the  petition  is  then  quoted,  in  which  is  set  forth  not 
only  the  fact  that  the  cars  were  negligently  run  upon  the  track  while 
Voelker  was  between  the  cars,  but  also  the  defective  condition  of  the 
coupler,  which  was  the  cause  of  his  going  into  the  place  of  danger. 

Continuing,  the  court  said: 


Upon  the  trial  both  parties  introduced  evidence  upon  this  matter  of 
the  condition  of  the  coupler,  and  much  time  was  taken  up  in  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  testimony  upon  this  point,  and  there  is,  therefore,  no  suffi¬ 
cient  foundation  upon  which  to  base  the  claim  that  the  defendant  was 
not  duly  warned  of  the  fact  that  the  condition  of  the  coupler  was  an 
issue  in  the  case  as  one  of  the  grounds  upon  which  it  was  charged  with 
negligence. 

It  is  said,  however,  that  the  defendant  was  taken  unduly  by  surprise, 
in  that  the  court,  in  the  charge  of  the  jury,  cited  the  provisions  of  the 
act  of  Congress  of  March  2,  1893,  as  applicable  to  the  case,  it  being 
claimed  that  neither  in  the  pleadings  nor  in  the  argument  of  counsel 
for  plaintiff  was  any  reference  made  to  the  act  of  Congress.  As  mat¬ 
ter  of  pleading,  it  certainly  can  not  be  said  that,  in  order  to  base  a 
right  of  recovery  on  the  provisions  of  the  statute,  it  was  necessary  to 
cite  the  statute  or  its  provisions  in  the  petition.  When  the  petition 
charged  the  defendant  with  negligence  with  respect  to  the  coupler  upon 
the  car,  the  defendant  must  have  known  that,  as  the  car  was  used  in 
interstate  traffic,  the  act  of  Congress  would  necessarily  come  into  con¬ 
sideration  in  defining  the  obligations  resting  upon  the  defendant  com¬ 
pany.  No  matter  what  the  views  of  counsel  are  upon  the  law  of  the 
case  as  expressed  in  their  arguments,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  court  to  give 
to  the  jury  the  law  applicable  to  the  facts,  as  the  court  understands  it. 
If  the  law  as  given  to  the  jury  is  applicable  to  the  facts  before  them, 
no  error  is  committed.  If  the  law,  as  given,  is  not  applicable,  that  is 
error,  and  cause  for  reversal;  but  the  applicability  of  the  law  given 
is  not  dependent  on  the  views  of  the  counsel  as  expressed  or  omitted 
to  be  expressed  in  their  argument  before  the  jury. 

But  admitting  to  the  fullest  extent  the  claim  now  advanced  that  the 
counsel  for  defendant  were  taken  by  surprise  by  the  action  of  the  court 
in  calling  to  the  attention  of  the  jury  the  named  act  of  Congress,  is 
this  matter  of  surprise  any  sufficient  reason  for  granting  a  new  trial? 
At  the  close  of  the  charge  to  the  jury  the  court,  following  its  usual 
custom,  inquired  of  counsel  whether  there  was  any  point  or  matter 
touching  which  counsel  desired  the  jury  to  be  instructed  which  was 
not  covered  by  the  charge  as  given.  No  such  requests  were  made,  and 
the  case  went  to  the  jury  under  the  instructions  as  originally  given. 
The  question  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  coupler  was  thoroughly 
gone  into  before  the  jury,  and  evidence  was  introduced  by  both  parties 
on  this  issue.  Under  such  circumstances  it  can  not  be  supposed  that 
the  court  would  be  justified  in  granting  a  new  trial  upon  the  bare  state¬ 
ment  that  perhaps  it  might  be  shown  that  the  condition  of  the  coupler 
was  not  in  violation  of  the  act  of  Congress. 

It  is  next  contended  that  it  was  error  on  part  of  the  court  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  jury  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress,  because 
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it  was  not  averred  in  the  petition  that  the  defendant  had  hauled  or  per¬ 
mitted  to  be  used  on  its  lines  the  car  in  question,  or  that  it  was  hauled 
or  used  in  connection  with  interstate  traffic.  If  by  this  contention  it 
is  meant  to  assert  that,  in  order  to  come  within  the  purview  of  the  act, 
it  must  be  shown  that  at  the  time  of  the  accident  the  car  was  loaded 
with  freight  which  had  been  brought  from  another  State,  the  answer 
is  that  the  evidence  proved  such  to  be  the  fact  in  this  case.  But, 
further,  that  is  not  the  proper  construction  of  the  act.  The  statutes, 
State  and  Federal,  requiring  railway  companies  to  equip  their  cars 
with  automatic  couplers,  were  not  enacted  to  protect  the  freight  trans¬ 
ported  therein,  but  for  the  protection  of  the  life  and  limb  of  the 
employees  who  were  expected  to  handle  these  cars.  The  beneficent 
purpose  of  these  statutes  is  defeated  if  the  employees  are  required  to 
handle  cars  not  equipped  as  required  by  the  statutes,  without  regard 
to  the  question  whether  the  cars  are  loaded  or  not.  Whenever  cars 
are  designed  for  interstate  traffic,  the  company  owning  or  using  them 
is  bound  to  equip  them  as  required  by  the  act  of  Congress;  and  when 
it  is  shown,  as  it  was  in  this  case,  that  a  railway  company  is  using  the 
car  for  transportation  purposes  between  two  States,  sufficient  is  shown 
to  justify  the  court  in  ruling  that  the  act  of  Congress  is  applicable  to 
the  situation. 

It  is  next  assigned  as  ground  for  a  new  trial  that  “it  was  error  to 
leave  it  to  the  jury  to  find  that  the  condition  of  the  coupler  was  a 
proximate  cause  of  the  injury,”  it  being  claimed  that  the  allegations  of 
the  petition  and  the  evidence  show  that  the  alleged  negligent  kicking 
of  the  cars  was  the  proximate  and  sole  culpable  cause  of  the  injury. 
Subjecting  an  employee  to  risk  to  life  and  limb  by  calling  upon 
him  to  use  appliances  which  have  become  defective  and  inoperative 
through  the  failure  to  use  proper  care  on  part  of  the  master  is  cer¬ 
tainly  negligence,  which  will  become  actionable  if  injury  results 
therefrom  to  the  employee;  and  liability  therefor  can  not  be  avoided 
by  the  plea  that,  if  the  company  was  thus  guilty  of  actionable  negli¬ 
gence  in  this  particular,  it  can  not  be  held  responsible  therefor,  because 
it  was  guilty  of  another  act  of  negligence  which  aided  in  causing  the 
accident.  This  accident  happened  because  Voelker,  in  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  his  duty,  was  called  upon  to  place  his  person  in  a  position 
where  he  might  be  caught  between  the  cars  he  was  expected  to  couple 
together.  He  was  required  to  place  himself  in  this  dangerous  posi¬ 
tion  because  of  the  negligent  failure  of  the  company  to  have  upon  the 
car  a  coupler  in  proper  and  operative  condition,  and  certainly  this 
negligent  failure  to  [of]  the  company  was  a  proximate  cause  of  the 
accident. 

The  motion  for  new  trial  is  overruled,  and  judgment  will  be  entered 
on  the  verdict  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff. 


Employers’  Liability — Railroad  Companies — Safety  Coup¬ 
lers — Sufficient  Equipment — Interstate  Traffic — Assumption 
of  Risk — Johnson  v.  Southern  Pacific  Company ,  United  States  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals ,  Eighth  Circuit ,  117  Federal  Reporter ,  page  IJP. — 
This  case  came  before  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  f  rom  the  circuit  court 
of  the  United  States  for  the  district  of  Utah.  In  that  court  Johnson 
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had  been  denied  damages  for  an  injury  received  while  employed  by  the 
Southern  Pacific  Company  as  brakeman,  which  judgment  was  affirmed 
in  the  circuit  court  of  appeals. 

Johnson  undertook  to  make  a  coupling  between  a  freight  engine 
equipped  with  a  Janney  coupler  and  a  dining  car  provided  with  a 
Miller  hook  or  coupler.  Both  these  couplers  were  automatic  and 
worked  satisfactorilv  with  others  of  their  kind,  but  would  not  work 
together,  so  that  Johnson  undertook  to  make  the  coupling  with  a  link 
and  pin,  and  in  the  effort  his  hand  was  caught  and  crushed  so  that  it 
had  to  be  amputated  at  the  wrist.  This  was  on  a  side  track  leading  to 
a  turntable  where  the  car  was  being  prepared  for  a  return  trip  later 
in  the  day  from  Promontoiy,  Utah,  to  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  from  which 
latter  city  it  had  been  brought  in  the  regular  course  of  traffic.  John¬ 
son  was  an  experienced  and  competent  brakeman  and  knew  the  risks 
of  his  calling,  but  it  was  held  by  his  counsel  that  the  common-law 
doctrine  of  assumption  of  risk  was  not  applicable  under  the  provisions 
of  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  2,  1893  (27  Stat.,  c.  196,  p.  531), 
entitled  “An  act  to  promote  the  safety  of  employees  and  travelers 
upon  railroads  by  compelling  common  carriers  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce  to  equip  their  cars  with  automatic  couplers  and  continuous 
brakes  and  their  locomotives  with  driving-wheel  brakes,  and  for  other 
purposes.”  Section  1  of  this  act  forbids  the  use,  after  January  1, 1898, 
of  “  any  locomotive  engine  in  moving  interstate  traffic  not  equipped 
with  a  power  driving-wheel  brake  and  appliances  for  operating  the 
train-brake  system.”  Section  2  relates  to  the  hauling  or  use  of  “any 
car  used  in  moving  interstate  traffic  not  equipped  with  couplers 
coupling  automatically  by  impact,  and  which  can  be  uncoupled  with¬ 
out  the  necessity  of  men  going  between  the  ends  of  the  cars.”  Sec¬ 
tion  6  prescribes  the  penalty  for  violation,  while  section  8  reads  as 
follows: 

“Any  employee  of  any  such  common  carrier  who  may  be  injured 
by  any  locomotive,  car,  or  train  in  use  contrary  to  the  provision  of 
this  act  shall  not  be  deemed  thereby  to  have  assumed  the  risk  thereby 
occasioned,  although  continuing  in  the  emplojmient  of  such  carrier 
after  the  unlawful  use  of  such  locomotive,  car,  or  train  had  been 
brought  to  his  knowledge.” 

Johnson’s  counsel  contended  that  this  was  a  remedial  statute,  and 
that  it  should  be  broadly  construed  so  as  to  relieve  Johnson  of  any 
charge  of  assumption  of  risk  or  contributory  negligence.  This  con¬ 
tention  the  court  denied. 

Judge  Sanborn,  speaking  for  the  court,  said: 

The  act  of  March  2, 1893,  is  a  penal  statute,  and  it  changes  the  com¬ 
mon  law.  It  makes  that  unlawful  which  was  innocent  before  its 
enactment,  and  imposes  a  penalty,  recoverable  by  the  Government. 
Its  terms  are  plain  and  free  from  doubt,  and  its  meaning  is  clear.  It 
declares  that  it  is  unlawful  for  a  common  carrier  to  use  in  interstate 
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commerce  a  car  which  is  not  equipped  with  automatic  couplers,  and 
it  omits  to  declare  that  it  is  illegal  for  a  common  carrier  to  use  a 
locomotive  that  is  not  so  equipped.  As  Congress  expressed  in  this 
statute  no  intention  to  forbid  the  use  of  locomotives  which  were  not 
provided  with  automatic  couplers,  the  legal  presumption  is  that  it  had 
no  such  intention,  and  provisions  to  import  such  an  intention  into  the 
law  and  to  effectuate  it  may  not  be  lawfully  enacted  by  judicial  con¬ 
struction.  The  statute  does  not  make  it  unlawful  to  use  locomotives 
that  are  not  equipped  with  automatic  couplers  in  interstate  commerce, 
and  it  did  not  modify  the  rule  of  the  common  law  under  which  the 
plaintiff  assumed  the  known  risk  of  coupling  such  an  engine  to  the 
dining  car. 

Continuing,  the  judge  said: 

There  are  other  considerations  which  lead  to  the  same  result.  If 
we  are  in  error  in  the  conclusion  already  expressed,  and  if  the  word 
“  car,”  in  the  second  section  of  this  statute,  means  locomotive,  still  this 
case  does  not  fall  under  the  law,  (1)  because  both  the  locomotive  and 
the  dining  car  were  equipped  with  automatic  couplers;  and  (2)  because 
at  the  time  of  the  accident  they  were  not  “  used  in  moving  interstate 
traffic.” 

For  the  reasons  which  have  been  stated,  this  statute  may  not  be  law¬ 
fully  extended  by  judicial  construction  beyond  the  fair  meaning  of  its 
language.  There  is  nothing  in  it  which  requires  a  common  carrier 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce  to  have  every  car  on  its  railroad 
equipped  with  the  same  kind  of  coupling,  or  which  requires  it  to  have 
every  car  equipped  with  a  coupling  which  will  couple  automatically 
with  every  other  coupler  with  which  it  may  be  brought  into  contact 
in  the  usual  course  of  business  upon  a  great  transcontinental  system 
of  railroads.  A  car  equipped  with  practical  and  efficient  automatic 
couplers,  such  as  the  Janney  couplers  or  the  Miller  hooks,  which  will 
couple  automatically  with  those  of  their  kind,  fully  and  literally  com¬ 
plies  with  the  terms  of  the  law,  although  these  couplers  will  not  couple 
automatically  with  automatic  couplers  of  all  kinds  or  constructions. 

Again,  the  statute  declares  it  to  be  unlawful  for  a  carrier  “to  haul 
or  permit  to  be  hauled  or  used  on  its  line  any  car  used  in  moving 
interstate  traffic  not  equipped,”  etc.  It  is  not,  then,  unlawful,  under 
this  statute,  for  a  carrier  to  haul  a  car  not  so  equipped  which  is  either 
used  in  intrastate  traffic  solely,  or  which  is  not  used  in  any  traffic  at 
all.  On  the  day  of  this  accident  the  dining  car  in  this  case  was  stand¬ 
ing  empty  on  the  side  track.  The  defendant  drew  it  to  a  turntable, 
turned  it,  and  placed  it  back  upon  the  side  track.  The  accident 
occurred  during  the  performance  of  this  act.  The  car  was  vacant 
when  it  went  to  the  turntable,  and  vacant  when  it  returned.  It  moved 
no  traffic  on  its  way.  How  could  it  be  said  to  have  been  “used  in 
moving  interstate  traffic”  either  while  it  was  standing  on  the  side 
track,  or  while  it  was  going  to  and  returning  from  the  turntable?  The 
argument  of  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  is  that  because  it  had  been  used 
in  moving  interstate  traffic  on  its  way  from  San  Francisco  to  Promon¬ 
tory,  and  because  it  was  the  intention  of  the  defendant  to  put  it  to  the 
same  use  in  a  few  hours,  when  a  west-bound  train  arrived,  it  was 
impressed  with  the  use  of  moving  such  traffic  in  the  interim.  But 
this  statute  must  be  read  not  only  in  the  light  of  the  rules  of  construc¬ 
tion  to  which  we  have  adverted  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  opinion,  but 
also  in  view  of  the  limitations  upon  the  power  of  Congress  in  this 
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respect.  It  is  by  virtue  of  the  power  granted  to  Congress  to  regu¬ 
late  commerce  among  the  States,”  and  by  virtue  of  that  authority 
alone,  that  this’  statute  was  enacted  and  has  efficacy.  Congress  had 
neither  the  authority  nor  the  purpose  to  interfere  with  or  to  touch  by 
this  act  anything  except  commerce  among  the  States.  Is  the  turning 
of  a  vacant  car  which  its  owner  intends  to  use  at  some  future  time  in 
moving  interstate  traffic  any  part  of  commerce  among  the  States? 
Docs  the  intention  of  the  owner  as  to  a  future  use  of  an  implement  of 
transportation  affect  the  character  of  the  act  of  turning  this  car?  If 
the  defendant  had  intended  to  use  this  dining  car  for  traffic  within  the 
State  of  Utah  only,  if  it  had  intended  to  send  it  to  the  shop  to  be 
destroyed  or  repaired,  or  if,  after  the  car  was  turned,  it  had  changed 
its  intention  and  concluded  that  it  would  not  use  it  to  move  interstate 
traffic,  would  any  of  these  intentions  or  this  change  of  purpose  have 
affected  the  act  of  turning  the  car,  and  have  impressed  it  with  a  use 
in  interstate  commerce  or  intrastate  commerce?  The  only  answer  to 
these  questions  is  a  negative  one,  and,  if  this  be  true,  then  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  defendant  to  use  this  car  at  some  future  time  in  interstate 
commerce  would  not  make  the  act  of  turning  it  a  part  of  such  com¬ 
merce,  nor  bring  it  under  the  ban  of  the  act  of  March  2,  1893.  The 
judgment  below  must  accordingly  be  affirmed,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Judge  Thayer  concurred  in  affirming  the  judgment  of  the  court 
below  because  the  car  and  the  locomotive  were  each  equipped  with 
automatic  couplers,  even  if  not  fitted  for  use  together,  holding  such 
provision  to  be  a  compliance  with  the  law.  He  dissented  from  other 
conclusions  of  the  majority,  however,  saying: 

In  my  judgment,  it  is  a  very  technical  interpretation  of  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  act  in  question,  and  one  which  is  neither  in  accord  with 
the  spirit  nor  with  the  obvious  purpose  of  the  lawmaker,  to  say  that 
Con  gress  did  not  intend  to  require  engines  to  be  equipped  with  auto¬ 
matic  couplers,  The  statute  is  remedial  in  its  nature;  it  was  passed 
for  the  protection  of  human  life;  and  there  was  certainly  as  much,  if 
not  greater,  need  that  engines  should  be  equipped  to  couple  automat¬ 
ically,  as  that  ordinary  cars  should  be  so  equipped,  since  engines  have 
occasion  to  make  couplings  more  frequently.  In  my  opinion,  the  true 
view  is  that  engines  are  included  by  the  words  “any  car,”  as  used  in 
the  second  section  of  the  act.  The  word  “car”  is  generic,  and  may 
well  be  held  to  comprehend  a  locomotive  or  any  other  similar  vehicle 
which  moves  on  wheels;  and  especially  should  it  be  so  held  in  a  case 
like  the  one  now  in  hand,  where  no  satisfactory  reason  has  been  assigned 
or  can  be  given  which  would  probably  have  influenced  Congress  to  per¬ 
mit  locomotives  to  be  used  without  automatic  coupling  appliances. 

I  am  also  of  opinion  that,  within  the  fair  intent  and  import  of  the 
act,  the  dining  car  in  question  at  the  time  of  the  accident  was  being 
hauled  or  used  in  interstate  traffic.  The  reasoning  by  which  a  con¬ 
trary  conclusion  is  reached  seems  to  me  to  be  altogether  too  refined 
and  unsatisfactory  to  be  of  any  practical  value.  It  was  a  car  which  at 
the  time  was  employed  in  no  other  service  than  to  furnish  meals  to 
passengers  between  Ogden  and  San  Francisco.  It  had  not  been  taken 
out  of  that  service,  even  for  repairs  or  for  any  other  use,  when  the 
accident  occurred,  but  was  engaged  therein  to  the  same  extent  that  it 
would  have  been  if  it  had  been  hauled  through  to  Ogden,  and  if  the 
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accident  had  there  occurred  while  it  was  being  turned  to  make  the 
return  trip  to  San  Francisco.  The  cars  composing*  a  train  which  is 
regularly  employed  in  interstate  traffic  ought  to  be  regarded  as  used 
in  that  traffic  while  the  train  is  being  made  up  with  a  view  to  an 
immediate  departure  on  an  interstate  journey  as  well  as  after  the 
journey  has  actually  begun. 


Employment  of  Women — Hours  of  Labor — Constitutionality 
of  Statute —  Wenham  v.  State ,  Supreme  Court  of  Nebraska ,  91 
Northwestern  Reporter,  page  Jfl. — In  this  case  William  Wenham  was 
convicted  of  a  violation  of  an  act  of  the  legislature  which  restricts  the 
hours  of  employment  of  females  in  certain  industries  and  provides  for 
the  enforcement  of  its  requirements.  It  was  charged  that  Wenham 
in  operating  a  laundry  had  employed  one  Lizzie  Falconer  for  fourteen 
hours  per  day  and  eighty-four  hours  per  week.  Section  1  of  the  law 
referred  to  provides  “that  no  female  shall  be  employed  in  any  manu¬ 
facturing,  mechanical,  or  mercantile  establishment,  hotel,  or  restau¬ 
rant  in  this  State  more  than  sixty  hours  during  any  one  week,  and 
that  ten  hours  shall  constitute  a  day’s  labor.  *  *  *  ”  Other  sec¬ 

tions  relate  to  the  posting  of  printed  notices  stating  hours  of  labor, 
mealtime,  time  of  beginning  and  ending  the  da}^’s  work,  the  provid¬ 
ing  of  seats  for  female  employees,  the  penalty  for  violation,  and  the 
method  of  enforcing  the  law. 

Wenham  claimed  that  the  law  was  unconstitutional,  as  relating  to 
more  than  one  subject,  the  constitution  of  the  State  declaring  that 
no  bill  shall  contain  more  than  one  subject,  and  the  same  shall  be 
clearly  expressed  in  the  title.  It  was  further  held  that  the  bill  was 
an  amendment  in  unconstitutional  form  of  a  previous  enactment,  that 
it  was  special  or  class  legislation,  and  that  it  deprived  certain  citizens 
of  property  rights  without  due  process  of  law. 

On  these  claims  of  unconstitutionality  the  district  court  of  Douglass 
County  allowed  error,  and  on  the  points  named  the  case  came  before 
the  supreme  court  of  the  State,  where  the  law  was  upheld  and  the 
conviction  affirmed. 

The  following  syllabus  by  the  court  presents  its  conclusions  on  each 
of  the  points  mentioned: 

1.  The  act  of  the  legislature  approved  March  31,  1899,  “to  regu¬ 
late  and  limit  the  hours  of  employment  of  females  in  manufacturing, 
mechanical  and  mercantile  establishments,  hotels  and  restaurants;  to 
provide  for  its  enforcement  and  a  penalty  for  its  violation,”  contains 
but  one  subject,  and  in  its  terms  is  no  broader  than  its  title,  in  which 
its  subject  is  clearly  expressed. 

2.  Such  law  does  not  amend  the  act  of  1883  to  protect  the  health  of 
female  employees  in  stores,  offices,  and  schools.  It  is  an  act  complete 
in  itself,  and  is  not  repugnant  to  the  provisions  of  section  11,  article  3, 
of  the  constitution. 
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3.  The  law  as  expressed  therein  has  a  uniform  and  general  applica¬ 
tion  to  all  women  employed  in  the  establishments  described  therein, 
and  is  not  class  legislation,  within  the  meaning  of  section  15,  article  3, 
of  the  constitution. 

4.  The  act,  in  effect,  is  only  a  fair  and  reasonable  exercise  of  the 
police  power.  It  does  not  deprive  any  citizen  of  his  property,  or  the 
reasonable  use  thereof,  without  due  process  of  law.  It  does  not  pro¬ 
hibit  the  right  of  contract.  It  merely  regulates  the  same  in  a  reason¬ 
able  manner.  It  is  therefore  not  in  conflict  with  the  constitution,  and 
is  in  all  things  valid. 


Employment  of  Women — Hours  of  Labor — Constitutionality 
of  Statute — State  v.  Buchanan ,  Supreme  Court  of  Washington ,  70 
Pacific  Reporter,  page  52. — This  case  arose  under  an  act  of  the  legis¬ 
lature  of  1901  (Session  Laws,  p.  118),  which  closely  resembles  the 
Nebraska  statute  in  question  in  the  foregoing  case  of  Wenham  v.  State. 
Information  was  submitted  charging  a  violation  of  this  law,  to  which 
information  a  demurrer  was  interposed  on  the  ground  that  no  offense 
was  charged.  The  superior  court  of  King  County,  Wash.,  sustained 
the  demurrer,  whereupon  the  State  appealed  and  secured  from  the 
supreme  court  a  reversal  of  the  court  below. 

Buchanan  relied  on  the  constitutional  provision  that  no  person  shall 
be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  process  of  law. 
On  this  point  J udge  Dunbar,  who  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court, 
said: 

It  may  be  conceded  without  discussion  that  a  citizen’s  right  to  con¬ 
tract  his  or  her  labor  is  a  valuable  property  right,  which  can  not  be 
restricted  by  the  legislature,  unless  such  restriction  is  necessary  in  the 
proper  exercise  of  the  police  power  of  the  State.  Conceding  that 
an  arbitrary  exercise  of  the  legislative  will,  which,  under  the  guise 
of  a  police  power,  restricts  constitutional*  rights,  can  not  be  main¬ 
tained,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  act  in  question  was  a  legiti¬ 
mate  exercise  of  the  police  power  of  the  State,  enacted  for  the  welfare 
of  society  at  large,  and  is  therefore  constitutional.  On  this  subject 
the  authorities  are  somewhat  divided,  though  we  think  the  great 
weight  of  modern  authority  sustains  statutes  similar  to  the  one  under 
consideration. 

The  case  of  Ritchie  v.  People,  155  Ill.,  98,  40  N.  E.,  454  (see  Bul¬ 
letin  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  No.  2,  p.  203),  is  cited  as  the  only 
case  found  in  which  an  act  of  this  kind  has  been  declared  unconsti¬ 
tutional  by  a  court  of  last  resort.  Com.  v.  Hamilton  Mfg.  Co.,  120 
Mass.,  383,  and  Holden  v.  Hardy,  169  U.  S.,  366,  18  Sup.  Ct.,  383 
(see  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  No.  17,  p.  625),  are  cited  as 
supporting  the  conclusions  of  the  court. 

The  following  is  quoted  from  In  re  Jacobs,  98  N.  Y.,  98,  50  Am. 
Rep.,  636:  u  When  a  health  law  is  challenged  in  the  courts  as  uncon¬ 
stitutional  on  the  ground  that  it  arbitrarily  interferes  with  personal 
liberty  and  private  property  without  due  process  of  law,  the  courts 
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must  be  able  to  see  that  it  has  at  least  in  fact  some  relation  to  the 
public  health,  that  the  public  health  is  the  end  actually  aimed  at,  and 
that  it  is  appropriate  and  adapted  to  that  end.” 

Judge  Dunbar  then  said: 

Accepting  this  statement  of  the  law,  we  think  it  is  easily  ascertain¬ 
able  from  a  perusal  of  this  act  that  its  object  was  the  public  health, 
and  that  its  provisions  were  appropriate,  and  adapted  to  that  end.  We 
think  no  constitutional  right  is  invaded  by  this  law,  and  the  case  will 
be  reversed,  with  instructions  to  overrule  the  demurrer  to  the 
complaint. 


Garnishment — Wages  of  Laborer— Payment — Hill  v.  Arnold  et 
al. ,  Supreme  Court  of  Georgia ,  1$  Southeastern  Reporter ,  page  Jfl5. — 

In  this  case  Arnold  &  Co.  sued  J.  B.  Hill  on  a  promissory  note  in  the 
city  court  of  Elberton  and  caused  summons  of  garnishment  to  be 
served  on  the  bank  of  Elberton.  The  bank  answered  that  it  held, 
subject  to  the  order  of  the  court,  the  sum  of  $127.38  that  had  been 
“deposited  in  the  bank  of  Elberton  to  the  credit  of”  Hill.  Hill 
claimed  that  said  sum  was  deposited  in  the  bank  by  Mrs.  R.  C.  Mattox 
at  the  request  of  S.  P.  Mattox  and  not  at  his  request  nor  with  his 
consent.  It  was  further  claimed  that  $100  of  this  sum  was  earned 
by  Hill  as  a.  farm  laborer  in  the  employ  of  S.  P.  Mattox  and  was  there¬ 
fore  not  liable  to  garnishment. 

The  judge  of  the  city  court,  presiding  without  a  jury,  rendered 
judgment  in  favor  of  Arnold  &  Co.  for  the  entire  sum  in  the  bank, 
whereupon  Hill  moved  for  a  new  trial,  which  was  not  allowed,  and 
Hill  excepted.  On  this  exception  the  case  came  before  the  supreme 
court,  which  reversed  the  judgment  of  the  court  below. 

It  appeared  that  Mattox  gave  Hill  an  order  on  his  mother,  who 
went  with  Hill  to  the  bank  to  get  the  money,  but  the  bank  was  closed, 
the  day  being  a  holiday.  Mrs.  Mattox  then  promised  to  arrange  with 
the  cashier  for  Hill  to  get  the  money  there.  In  the  afternoon  of  that 
day  the  cashier  drove  out  to  the  home  of  Mrs.  Mattox,  and  she  gave 
him  the  money  due  Hill.  When  Hill  applied  at  the  bank  for  the 
money  he  was  told  that  it  was  garnisheed  and  not  subject  to  his  order. 
Mrs.  Mattox  testified  that  she  did  not  know  that  anything  was  said 
about  depositing  the  money  in  the  bank  to  Hill’s  credit;  that  she  just 
told  Mr.  Hill  that  if  she  should  go  to  Atlanta  she  would  make  arrange¬ 
ments  with  Mr.  Heard  for  him  to  get  his  money  at  the  bank.  Hill 
testified  hat  he  did  not  agree  that  Mrs.  Mattox  should  deposit  the 
money  in  the  bank  to  his  credit. 

Judge  Cobb,  who  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court,  having  stated 
the  facts,  said: 

It  is  not  contended  that  the  wages  of  Hill  as  a  farm  laborer  were  not 
exempt  from  garnishment,  but  it  is  insisted  that  the  judge  could  have 
found  from  the  evidence  that  the  money  was  deposited  in  the  bank  to 
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the  credit  of  Hill  with  his  consent,  and  that,  this  being  so,  it  became 
mingled  with  the  general  funds  of  the  bank,  and  stood  in  the  position 
of  an  ordinary  debt  due  by  the  bank  to  Hill.  In  other  words,  it  is 
claimed  that  the  transaction  which  took  place  between  all  these  parties 
was  equivalent  to  a  payment  of  the  money  to  Hill,  and  a  deposit  of  it 
by  him  in  the  bank  to  his  credit.  We  do  not  think  this  conclusion  is 
fairly  warranted  by  the  evidence.  The  real  meaning  of  the  transac¬ 
tion  was  that  S.  P.  Mattox  constituted  his  mother  his  agent  to  pay  Hill 
the  money,  and  that  Mrs.  Mattox  constituted  the  cashier  of  the  bank 
her  agent  to  do  this;  and  the  evidence  probably  warranted  the  infer¬ 
ence  that  Hill  consented  that  the  cashier  should  so  act.  There  was 
never  any  payment  of  the  money  to  Hill,  and  we  do  not  think  the  evi¬ 
dence  authorized  a  finding'  that  he  so  regarded  the  transaction.  The 
code  provides  that  the  wages  of  certain  classes  of  laborers,  ‘‘whether 
in  the  hands  of  their  employers  or  others,”  shall  be  exempt  from  gar¬ 
nishment.  (Civ.  Code,  sec.  4732.)  This  being  so,  the  money  in  the 
hands  of  the  bank  of  Elberton  was  not  subject  to  garnishment  unless  it 
had  first  passed,  either  actually  or  in  legal  contemplation,  through 
Hill’s  hands.  The  judge  erred  in  rendering  judgment  in  favor  of 
Arnold  &  Co.  for  the  entire  sum  in  the  hands  of  the  garnishee. 


Mechanics’  Liens— Effect  of  Debtor’s  Discharge  in  Bank¬ 
ruptcy — Personal  Judgment  against  Contractor — Holland  v. 
Gunliff  et  al. ,  Court  of  Appeals  at  St.  Louis ,  Mo. ,  69  Southwestern 
Reporter,  page  737. — 1 This  was  a  suit  to  enforce  a  mechanic’s  lien  under 
the  Missouri  statute  (Rev.  St.  1899,  sections  4203-4227)  after  a  dis¬ 
charge  in  bankruptcy  of  the  debtor  in  accordance  with  the  Federal 
statute  of  1898.  Holland  obtained  judgment  on  his  lien  in  the  St. 
Louis  circuit  court,  from  which  the  defendants  appealed.  Judge  Bar¬ 
clay  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court  of  appeals,  affirming  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  court  below.  From  the  syllabus  prepared  by  the  judge 
the  following  matter  is  reproduced: 

2.  Under  Missouri  statutes,  the  lien  of  a  mechanic  or  materialman 
dates  from  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the  improvement.  Such 
a  lien  is  “  not  obtained  through  legal  proceedings,”  within  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  Federal  bankrupt  act  of  1898,  and  is  not  discharged  thereby. 

3.  The  intent  of  the  bankrupt  act  of  1898  appears  to  be  to  make  the 
discharge  personal  to  the  debtor,  and  not  to  release  other  parties  liable 
with  him,  or  liens  not  declared  to  be  released. 

4.  Where  a  judgment  lien  has  been  obtained  against  the  property  of 
a  garnishee,  the  discharge  in  bankruptcy  of  the  principal  debtor  will 
not  release  the  lien. 

5.  A  personal  judgment  against  the  contractor  is  not  essential  to  a 
mechanic’s  lien  under  the  Missouri  statute.  Even  the  omission  to 
make  the  contractor  a  party  to  the  lien  suit  is  a  mere  irregularity. 

9.  Where  separate  buildings  have  been  erected  upon  contiguous  lots 
under  one  general  contract,  a  mechanic’s  lien  may  be  obtained,  on 
proper  proceedings,  against  all  of  the  property,  under  the  Missouri 
statute. 

10.  A  mechanic’s  lien  for  labor  or  materials  in  erecting  a  building  is 
a  paramount  lien  on  the  building  as  against  a  prior  deed  of  trust  on 
the  land  on  which  the  building  is  situated. 


LAWS  OF  VARIOUS  STATES  RELATING  TO  LABOR  ENACTED  SINCE 

JANUARY  1,  1896. 


[The  Second  Special  Report  of  the  Department  contains  all  laws  of  the  various  States  and  Territories 
and  of  the  United  States  relating  to  labor  in  force  January  1,  1896.  Later  enactments  are  reproduced 
m  successive  issues  of  the  Bulletin  from  time  to  time  as  published.] 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

U.  S.  STATUTES— ACTS  OF  1901-02. 

Chapter  1352. — Expenses  of  the  Government. 

Exemption  from  taxation. 

Section  6,  Paragraph  10.  The  following  personal  property  shall  be  exempt  from 
taxation : 

Second.  Libraries,  schoolbooks,  wearing  apparel,  articles  of  personal  adornment, 
all  family  portraits,  and  heirlooms. 

Third.  Household  and  other  belongings,  not  held  for  sale,  to  the  value  of  one 
thousand  dollars,  owned  by  the  occupant  of  any  dwelling  house  or  other  place  of 
abode,  in  which  such  household  and  other  belongings  may  be  located. 

License  tax  for  employment  offices,  etc. 

Sec.  7,  Par.  42.  Proprietors  or  owners  of  intelligence  offices,  information  bureaus, 
registries,  or  employment  offices,  by  whatsoever  name  called,  shall  pay  a  license  tax 
of  ten  dollars  per  annum. 

Approved  July  1,  1902. 

GEORGIA. 

ACTS  OF  1900. 

Act  No.  175. — Taxation — Emigrant  agents. 

[Page  21.] 

Section  2.  In  addition  to  the  ad  valorem  tax  on  real  estate  and  personal  property, 
as  required  by  the  constitution  aPd  provided  for  in  the  preceding  section,  the  following 
specific  taxes  shall  be  levied  and  collected  for  each  of  said  fiscal  years: 

Tenth.  Upon  each  emigrant  agent,  or  employer  or  employee  of  such  agents,  doing 
business  in  this  State,  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  for  each  county  in  which  such 
business  is  conducted. 

Approved  December  21,  1900. 

ACTS  OF  1901. 

Act  No.  428. —  Wages  due  deceased  employees  of  corporations. 

[Page  60.] 

« 

Section  1.  From  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act  it  shall  be  lawful  upon  the  death 
of  any  person  employed  by  any  railroad  company,  or  other  corporation  doing  busi¬ 
ness  in  this  State,  who  may  have  wages  due  him  by  said  railroad  company,  or  other 
corporation,  and  who  shall  leave  surviving  him  a  widow  or  minor  child  or  children, 
to  pay  all  of  said  wages,  when  they  do  not  exceed  one  hundred  dollars,  and  in  case 
such  wages  exceed  one  hundred  dollars,  to  pay  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars 
thereof  to  the  surviving  widow  of  such  employee,  and  in  case  he  has  no  surviving 
widow,  but  leaves  surviving  a  minor  child  or  children,  then  said  sum  shall  be  paid 
to  said  minor  child  or  children  without  any  administration  upon  the  estate  of  said 
employee,  and  that  said  fund  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  dollars,  after  the  death 
of  said  employee,  is  hereby  exempt  from  any  and  all  process  of  garnishment. 
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-  Sec.  2.  Such  railroad  company,  or  other  corporation,  are  hereby  required  to  pay 
over  said  fund  on  the  demand  of  said  widow,  and  in  case  there  be  no  surviving 
widow,  then  on  the  demand  of  said  minor  child  or  children,  or  the  guardian  thereof. 

Sec.  3.  Said  railroad  company,  or  other  corporation,  paying  over  said  fund  as 
aforesaid,  shall  be,  and  are,  hereby  protected  and  released  from  all  claims  whatso¬ 
ever  against  said  fund  by  the  estate  of  said  employee  or  creditors  thereof,  or  the 
claims  of  said  widow  or  minor  child  or  children,  or  the  guardian  thereof. 

Sec.  4.  All  laws  and  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  with  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Approved  December  18,  1901. 

Act  No.  390. — Contract  of  employment — Interference  by  third  parties. 

[Page  63.] 

Section  1.  When  the  relation  of  employer  and  employee,  or  of  landlord  and  ten¬ 
ant  of  agricultural  lands,  or  of  landowner  and  cropper,  has  been  created  by  written 
contract  duly  executed  before  an  officer  authorized  to  administer  oaths,  it  shall  be 
unlawful  for  any  person  during  the  life  of  said  contract,  made  and  entered  into  in 
the  manner  above  prescribed,  to  employ  or  to  rent  lands  to,  or  to  furnish  lands  to  be 
cropped  by  said  employee,  tenant  or  cropper,  or  to  disturb  in  any  way  said  relation, 
without  first  obtaining  the  written  consent  of  said  employer,  landlord,  or  landowner, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

Sec.  2.  Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  the  foregoing  section  shall  at  the 
option  of  the  party  alleged  to  have  been  injured,  be  prosecuted  as  for  a  misdemeanor, 
and  upon  conviction  punished  as  provided  in  section  1039  of  the  Penal  Code,  or  he 
shall  be  liable  in  damages  to  said  alleged  injured  party,  as  follows:  (1)  In  case  of 
employer  and  employee,  the  damages  shall  not  be  less  than  double  the  amount  of 
wages  or  salary  for  the  entire  period  of  said  contract.  (2)  In  case  of  landlord  and 
tenant,  or  of  landowner  and  cropper,  the  damages  shall  not  be  less  than  double  the 
annual  rental  value  of  the  lands  rented  or  cropped,  said  value  to  be  fixed  at  1,000 
pounds  of  middling  lint  cotton  to  the  plow. 

Sec.  3.  In  addition  to  other  defenses,  the  following  defenses  in  both  civil  and 
criminal  cases  arising  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  good  and  sufficient, 
when  proved  in  every  item  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  jury,  to  wit: 

1.  For  the  defendant  to  show  that  prior  to  the  alleged  violation  of  this  act  said 
employee,  tenant  or  cropper,  as  the  case  may  be,  had  for  good  reason  and  just  cause 
abandoned  his  said  contract  and  terminated  the  relation  created  thereby. 

2.  For  the  defendant  to  show  as  a  complete  defense  all  of  the  following  facts,  to  wit: 
That  prior  to  employing  or  otherwise  contracting  with  said  employee,  tenant  or  crop¬ 
per,  he  received  from  said  employee,  tenant  or  cropper  an  affidavit  to  the  effect  that 
said  employee,  tenant  or  cropper  was  not  at  the  time  under  a  prior  existing  contract, 
which  affidavit  defendant  shall  show  to  the  court,  and  that  immediately  on  proof 
that  said  employee,  tenant  or  cropper  was  under  contract  defendant  discharged  him, 
and  refused  to  permit  and  did  not  permit  him  to  remain  on  his  (defendant’s)  premises. 

Whenever  in  a  suit  for  the  recovery  of  damages  the  defendant  shall  urge  his  defense 
successfully,  he  shall  have  judgment  against  the  plaintiff  for  all  costs  and  reasonable 
attorney’s  fees,  and  in  case  of  a  like  result  in  the  prosecution  of  a  criminal  case  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  defendant  shall  have  a  like  judgment  against  the 
prosecutor. 

Sec.  4.  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  apply  where  the  employment  given  is 
of  such  duration  and  of  such  nature  as  to  make  it  certain  that  it  could  not  result  in 
injury  to  the  plaintiff  or  prosecutor. 

Sec.  5.  All  laws  and  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  with  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Approved  December  17,  1901. 

Act  No.  343. — Laborers’  liens — Hauling  logs ,  lumber ,  etc. 

[Page  80.] 

Section  1.  From  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act  all  persons  hauling  stocks,  logs 
or  lumber,  with  teams  for  another  person,  shall  have  a  lien  against  the  personalty  so 
hauled  by  them  to  the  extent  of  the  amount  of  the  indebtedness,  if  by  contract,  and 
to  the  extent  of  the  value  of  said  services  so  rendered,  if  the  price  to  be  paid  for  the 
same  is  not  agreed  upon. 

Sec.  2.  Such  lien,  when  so  created,  shall  have  and  take  the  same  rank  as  is  now 
provided  in  section  2809  of  the  Civil  Code  of  Georgia. 

Sec.  3.  The  mode  of  enforcing  said  lien,  when  so  created,  shall  be  as  prescribed  in 
section  2816  of  the  Civil  Code  of  Georgia. 

Sec.  4.  All  conflicting  laws  are  hereby  repealed. 

Approved  December  16,  1901. 
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UTAH. 

ACTS  OF  1901. 

Chapter  41. — Hours  of  labor — Eight-hour  law. 

Section  1.  Section  1336  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  Utah,  1898,  is  hereby  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

1336.  Eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day’s  work  on  all  works  or  undertakings  car¬ 
ried  on  or  aided  by  the  State,  county  or  municipal  governments.  Any  person,  cor¬ 
poration,  firm,  contractor,  agent,  manager,  foreman  or  any  officer  of  the  State,  or  any 
county  or  municipal  government  thereof,  who  shall  require  or  contract  with  any  per¬ 
son  to  work  upon  such  works  or  undertakings  longer  than  eight  hours  in  any  one  cal¬ 
endar  day,  except  in  cases  of  emergency  where  life  or  property  is  in  imminent  danger, 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Approved  this  14th  day  of  March,  1901. 

Chapter  44. — Coercion  of  employees — Company  stores  and  boarding  houses. 

Section  1.  Every  person,  body-corporate,  agent,  manager,  or  employer,  doing  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  State  of  Utah,  who  by  coercion,  intimidation,  threats  or  undue  influence, 
compels  his  employees  to  boarding  at  a  particular  boarding  house,  or  to  trade  with  or 
at  a  particular  store,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  approval. 

Approved  this  14th  day  of  March,  1901. 

Chapter  52. — Protection  of  street  railway  employees — Inclosed  platforms. 

Section  1.  From  and  after  the  first  day  of  November,  1901,  it  shall  be  unlawful 
for  any  person,  partnership,  or  corporation  owning  or  operating  a  street  railway  in 
this  State,  or  for  any  officer  or  agent  thereof,  superintending  or  having  charge  or 
control  of  the  management  of  the  said  line  of  railway,  or  of  the  cars  thereof,  operating 
electric,  cable  or  other  cars  propelled  either  by  steam,  cable  or  electricity,  which 
require  when  in  operation  the  constant  services,  care  or  attention  of  any  person  or 
persons  on  any  part  of  such  car,  to  require  or  permit  such  services,  attention  or  care 
of  any  of  its  employees,  or  any  other  person  or  persons  between  the  first  day  of 
November,  and  the  first  day  of  April  of  each  year,  unless  such  person,  partnership 
or  corporation,  its  officers  or  superintending  or  managing  agents  have  first  provided, 
at  least  one-third  of  the  entire  number  of  cars  so  owned,  with  a  proper  and  sufficient 
inclosure,  constructed  of  wood,  iron  and  glass  or  similar  suitable  materials,  sufficient 
to  protect  such  employees  from  exposure  to  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather:  Pro¬ 
vided,  That  such  inclosure  shall  be  so  constructed  as  not  to  obstruct  the  vision  of  the 
person  operating  such  car.  That  two-thirds  of  the  said  cars  so  owned  shall  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  inclosures  as  heretofore  described,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  1902;  and  that  the  remaining  one-third  of  such  cars  so  owned  shall  be  provided 
with  inclosures  in  a  similar  manner  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  November,  1903. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  such  person,  partnership  or  corporation  so 
owning  or  operating  a  street  railway  using  steam,,  electric  or  cable  cars,  or  any  super¬ 
intending  or  managing  officer  or  agent  thereof,  to  cause  or  permit  to  be  used  upon 
such  line  of  railway,  between  said  first  day  of  November,  and  said  first  day  of  April, 
of  each  and  every  of  said  years,  any  car  or  cars  upon  which  services  of  any  employee 
such  as  specified  in  section  1  of  this  act,  is  required,  unless  said  car  or  cars  shall  be 
provided  with  the  inclosure  required  by  said  section  1  of  this  act. 

Sec.  3.  Any  person,  partnership,  or  corporation  owning,  operating,  superintending 
or  managing  any  such  line  of  street  railway,  or  managing,  superintending  officer  or 
agent  thereof,  who  shall  be  found  guilty  of  a  violation  of  the  provisions  of  sections 
1  or  2,  of  this  act,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $50  nor  more  than  $250.  Each 
day  any  of  said  persons  cause  or  permit  any  of  their  said  employees  to  operate  such 
car  or  cars  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  section  1  of  this  act,  or  cause  or  permit 
cars  to  be  run  or  operated  in  violation  of  section  2  of  this  act,  shall  be  deemed  a 
separate  offense:  Provided,  That  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  cars 
used  and  known  as  trailing  car  or  cars  used  solely  in  construction  or  repair  work,  or 
car  or  cars  known  as  open  or  summer  cars. 

Approved  this  14th  day  of  March,  1901. 
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Chapter  55. — Bureau  of  statistics. 

Section  1.  A  State  bureau  of  statistics  is  hereby  created  and  shall  be  under  the 
control  of  a  commissioner,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  by  and  with  the 
consent  of  the  senate,  and  whose  term  of  office  shall  be  four  years  and  until  his 
successor  is  appointed  and  qualified.  He  shall  have  an  office  at  the  capital  of  the 
State,  and  shall  have  the  power  to  appoint  a  deputy  and  such  other  assistants, 
from  time  to  time,  as  shall  be  necessary  for  the  transaction  of  the  business  of  his 
office. 

Sec.  2.  The  duties  of  said  bureau  shall  be  to  collect,  assort,  systematize  and  pre¬ 
sent  in  annual  reports  to  the  governor,  statistical  details  relating  to  agriculture,  mining, 
manufactures  and  other  industries  in  the  State;  said  reports  to  be  published  annu¬ 
ally  and  distributed  under  the  direction  of  the  State  board  of  examiners. 

Sec.  3.  The  commissioner  of  the  bureau  of  statistics  shall  have  power  to  issue 
subpoenas,  administer  oaths  and  take  testimony  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  duties 
herein  required  by  said  bureau,  said  testimony  to  be  taken  in  some  suitable  place  in 
the  vicinity  to  which  testimony  is  applicable.  Witnesses  subpoenaed  and  testifying 
before  the  commissioner  of  the  bureau  shall  be  paid  the  same  fees  as  witnesses  before 
a  justice’s  court,  such  payment  to  be  made  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  bureau 
in  advance,  but  such  expense  for  witnesses  shall  not  exceed  $100  annually.  Any 
person  duly  subpoenaed  under  the  provisions  of  this  section,  who  shall  willfully  neg¬ 
lect  or  refuse  to  attend  or  testify  at  the  time  and  place  named  in  the  subpoena,  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  before  any  court 
of  competent  jurisdiction,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $50  and  costs 
of  prosecution,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  exceeding  thirty  days: 
Provided ,  however,  That,  no  witness  shall  be  compelled  to  go  outside  the  county  in 
which  he  resides  to  testify. 

Sec.  4.  Said  commissioner  shall  give  a  bond  of  $10,000  for  the  faithful  performance 
of  the  duties  required  by  this  act.  The  commissioner  shall  receive  a  compensation 
of  $1,500  per  annum  and  actual  traveling  expenses,  to  be  audited  and  paid  as  with 
other  State  officers. 

Sec.  5.  In  the  reports  of  the  commissioner  no  use  shall  be  made  of  names  of  indi¬ 
viduals,  firms  or  corporations  supplying  the  information  called  for  by  this  act,  such 
information  being  deemed  confidential  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  disclosing  personal 
affairs;  and  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  bureau  of  statistics  violating  this  provision 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  be 
fined  in  a  sum  not  exceeding  $500  and  costs  of  prosecution,  or  by  imprisonment  in 
the  county  jail  not  exceeding  one  year. 

Sec.  6.  No  report  or  return  made  to  said  bureau  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  and  no  schedule,  record  or  document  gathered  or  returned  by  its  officers 
or  employees,  shall  be  destroyed  within  two  years  of  the  collection  or  receipt  thereof. 
At  the  expiration  of  two  years  all  records,  schedules  or  papers  accumulating  in  said 
bureau  during  said  period,  that  may  be  considered  of  no  value  by  the  commissioner, 
may  be  destroyed:  Provided,  The  authority  of  the  State  senate  be  first  obtained  for 
such  destruction. 

Sec.  7.  Said  bureau  may  collect  the  information  called  for  by  this  act,  or  such 
information  as  the  commissioner  shall  consider  essential  to  perfect  the  work  of  the 
bureau,  from  the  several  State,  county,  city,  town,  precinct  and  school  district 
officers,  and  from  officers  of  prisons,  penal  and  reformatory  institutions;  and  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  all  such  officers  to  furnish,  upon  the  written  or  printed  request  of  the 
commissioner,  such  information  as  shall  be  considered  necessary  for  the  purposes  of 
this  act,  upon  blanks  furnished  by  said  bureau.  Each  owner,  operator,  or  manager 
of  industrial,  mining  or  agricultural  business,  or  other  person  having  information 
necessary  to  the  work  of  the  bureau  of  statistics,  shall,  upon  request  of  the  commis¬ 
sioner,  furnish  the  same,  upon  blanks  to  be  provided  by  the  said  bureau. 

Sec.  8.  Each  county  assessor,  or  his  deputies,  at  the  time  of  taking  lists  of  prop¬ 
erty  for  taxation  for  each  year,  shall  require  each  person,  company  and  corporation 
in  his  county  or  district,  to  make  a  statistical  statement  of  the  previous  year,  as  indi¬ 
cated  on  blanks  furnished  by  the  bureau,  as  follows: 

Agriculture:  Number  of  acres,  and  production  per  acre,  of  each  kind  of  crop; 
number  of  acres  of  different  kinds  of  pasture;  number  of  fleeces  of  wool,  and  aver¬ 
age  weight  of  the  same;  name  of  manager  of  farm;  size  of  farm;  quantity  of  land 
under  fence;  quantity  of  land  not  under  fence;  quantity  of  land  under  cultivation; 
assessed  value  of  farm  and  of  farming  implements;  number  of  different  kinds  of  live 
stock,  poultry,  stands  of  bees;  amount  of  honey  produced;  number  of  acres  of  nur¬ 
series,  orchards  and  vineyards,  with  the  production  thereof  and  the  amount  of  cap¬ 
ital  invested  therein;  number  of  mules,  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs,  subdivided 
into  the  breeds  or  classes  where  they  belong;  number  and  value  of  slaughtered 
animals;  canals,  reservoirs,  etc.,  constructed  and  cost  thereof. 
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Manufactures:  Number  of  establishments;  name  and  post-office  address  of  corpora¬ 
tion,  company  or  individual  producing;  name  of  business;  kind  of  motive  power; 
average  number  of  hands  employed;  capital  invested;  raw  material  used;  product; 
number  of  flouring  mills,  woolen  mills,  saw  mills,  or  factories  of  different  classes; 
number  of  pounds  of  cheese  and  butter  produced  in  factories;  number  and  kind  of 
cows  used;  number  of  mercantile  establishments,  average  number  of  employees  in 
each;  and  amount  of  capital  invested;  number  of  workshops  and  average  number  of 
employees;  minimum  wages;  maximum  wages;  average  wages;  number  of  hours  per 
day  employees  are  required  to  work. 

Mining:  Quantity  of  precious  or  other  metals  produced  or  handled;  capital 
employed;  approximate  area  of  property;  area  of  undeveloped  property. 

In  addition  they  shall  furnish  such  other  information  as  shall  be  practicable  in 
the  discharge  of  their  duties,  as  listed  on  the  blanks  provided  by  the  bureau. 

These  blanks  shall  be  returned  by  the  county  assessor  to  the  State  bureau  of 
statistics. 

Sec.  9.  An  appropriation  of  $6,000  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  is 
hereby  made  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  act. 

Approved  this  14th  day  of  March,  1901. 

Chapter  68 .—Board  of  labor ,  conciliation ,  and  arbitration. 

Section  1.  Upon  the  approval  of  this  act  the  governor,  by  and  with  the  consent 
of  the  senate,  shall  appoint  three  persons,  not  more  than  two  of  whom  shall  belong 
to  the  same  political  party,  who  shall  be  styled  a  State  board  of  labor,  conciliation 
and  arbitration.  One  shall  bean  employer  of  labor;  another  shall  bean  employee 
and  be  selected  from  some  labor  organization;  and  the  third  shall  be  some  person 
who  is  neither  an  employee  nor  an  employer  of  manual  labor,  and  shall  be  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board.  One  shall  serve  for  one  year,  one  for  three  years,  and  one  for 
five  years,  as  may  be  designated  by  the  governor  at  the  time  of  their  appointment. 
At  the  expiration  of  their  terms  their  successors  shall  be  appointed  in  like  manner 
for  the  term  of  four  years.  Should  a  vacancy  occur  at  any  time,  the  governor  shall, 
in  the  same  manner,  appoint  some  one  to  serve  the  unexpired  term,  and  until  the 
appointment  and  qualification  of  his  successor.  Each  member  of  said  board  shall, 
before  entering  upon  his  duties,  take  the  constitutional  oath  of  office.  The  board 
shall  select  from  its  members  a  secretary  and  shall  establish  suitable  rules  of  pro¬ 
cedure. 

Sec.  2.  Whenever  it  shall  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  said  board  that  a  strike 
or  lockout  is  seriously  threatened  in  the  State,  involving  any  employer  and  his 
employees,  if  he  is  employing  not  less  than  ten  persons,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
said  board  to  put  itself  into  communication  as  soon  as  may  be  with  such  employer 
and  employees,  and  endeavor  by  mediation  to  effect  an  amicable  settlement.  Said 
board  shall  also  request  each  of  the  parties  to  forward,  to  its  secretary,  an  applica¬ 
tion  for  arbitration. 

Sec.  3.  As  soon  as  practicably,  after  receiving  such  applications,  the  board  shall 
request  each  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute  to  agree  upon  a  written  statement  of  facts, 
relating  to  the  controversy,  and  to  submit  the  same  to  the  board:  Provided,  That, 
when  such  agreement  and  statement  can  not  be  reached,  each  of  said  parties  may 
separately  submit  to  the  board  a  written  statement  of  grievances.  Applications  to 
the  said  board  for  arbitration  on  the  part  of  employers  must  precede  any  lock¬ 
out,  and,  on  the  part  of  the  employeefs] ,  any  strike:  Provided,  That,  in  case  a  lockout 
or  strike  already  exists,  the  board  shall  accord  arbitration  if  the  parties  shall  resume 
their  relations  with  each  other,  as  employers  and  employees.  Said  applications 
shall  include  a  promise  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  board  and  shall  be  signed  by 
the  employer  or  employers,  or  his  or  their  authorized  agent,  on  the  one  side,  and  by 
a  majority  of  his  or  their  employees  on  the  other. 

Sec.  4.  As  soon  as  practicable,  after  receiving  said  applications,  the  board  shall  pro¬ 
ceed  to  arbitrate.  When  it  shall  be  necessary,  in  the  judgment  of  said  board,  it  may 
engage  the  services  of  a  stenographer  to  take  and  transcribe  an  account  of  any  arbi¬ 
tration  proceedings. 

Sec.  5.  The  board  shall  have  power  to  summon  as  witnesses  by  subpoena  any 
operative  or  expert  in  the  departments  of  business  affected,  and  any  person  who 
keeps  the  record  of  wages  earned  in  those  departments,  or  any  other  person,  and  to 
administer  oaths,  and  to  examine  said  witnesses,  and  to  require  the  production  of 
books,  papers  and  records.  In  case  of  disobedience  to  a  subpoena  the  board  may 
invoke  the  aid  of  any  court  in  the  State  in  requiring  the  attendance  and  testimony  of 
witnesses,  and  the  production  of  books,  papers  and  documents  under  the  provisions 
of  this  section.  Any  of  the  district  courts  of  the  State,  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
which  such  inquiry  is  carried  on,  may,  in  case  of  contumacy,  or  refusal  to  obey  a 
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subpoena  issued  to  any  such  witness,  issue  an  order  requiring  such  witness  to  appear 
before  said  board  and  produce  books  and  papers  if  so  ordered,  and  give  evidence 
touching  the  matter  in  question.  Any  refusal  to  obey  such  order  of  the  court  may 
be  punished  by  such  court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

Sec.  6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  mayors  of  cities  and  sheriffs  of  counties,  when  any 
condition  likely  to  lead  to  a  strike  or  lockout  exists,  in  the  cities,  or  districts  where 
they  have  jurisdiction,  to  immediately  forward  information  of  the  same  to  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  State  board  of  conciliation  and  arbitration.  Such  information  shall  include 
the  names  and  addresses  of  persons  who  should  be  communicated  with  by  the  board. 

Sec.  7.  Any  notice  or  process  issued  by  the  State  board  of  labor,  conciliation  and 
arbitration  shall  be  served  by  any  sheriff,  to  whom  the  same  may  be  directed,  or  in 
whose  hands  the  same  may  be  placed  for  service,  without  charge. 

Sec.  8.  As  soon  as  practicable,  after  the  board  has  investigated  the  differences 
existing  between  employer  and  employees,  it  shall  make  an  equitable  decision,  which 
shall  state  what,  if  anything,  should  be  done  by  either  or  both  parties  to  the  dispute, 
in  order  to  amicably  settle  and  adjust  the  differences  existing  between  them.  The 
findings  of  a  majority  of  the  board  shall  constitute  its  decision. 

Sec.  9.  This  decision  shall  at  once  be  made  public;  shall  be  recorded  upon  the 
proper  book  of  record  to  be  kept  by  the  secretary  of  said  board,  and  a  short  statement 
thereof  published  in  an  annual  report  to  be  made  to  the  governor  before  the  first  day 
of  March,  of  each  year. 

Sec.  10.  The  members  of  the  board  shall  each  receive  a  compensation  of  $4  for 
each  day’s  services,  while  engaged  in  arbitration,  said  compensation  to  be  paid  by 
the  parties  to  the  controversy  in  such  proportion  as  the  board  may  decide;  they  shall 
also  receive  the  actual  and  necessary  expenses  incurred  in  the  performance  of  their 
official  duties,  which  expenses  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  State  treasury. 

Sec.  11.  Chapter  1  of  title  36  of  the  revised  statutes  of  Utah,  1898,  is  hereby 
repealed. 

Sec.  12.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  approval. 

Approved  this  14th  day  of  March,  1901. 

Chapter  85. — Mine  regulations — Inspection. 

Section  1.  For  the  purpose  of  securing  an  efficient  and  thorough  inspection  of  coal 
and  hydro-carbon  mines  within  the  State  of  Utah  and  to  provide  for  an  adequate  force 
therefor,  the  governor  shall  appoint,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  senate,  one  mine 
inspector  for  coal  and  hydro-carbon  mines.  The  inspector  so  appointed  shall  hold 
his  office  for  the  term  of  four  years  from  the  date  of  his  appointment  and  until  his 
successor  is  appointed  and  qualified:  Provided ,  That  such  inspector  may  be  removed 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  governor.  In  case  of  resignation,  death  or  removal,  the 
vacancy  shall  be  filled  by  the  governor  for  the  unexpired  term. 

Sec.  2.  The  said  inspector  of  coal  and  hydro-carbon  mines  shall  receive  a  salary  of 
two  thousand  ($2,000)  dollars  a  year  and  actual  necessary  traveling  expenses  incurred 
in  the  proper  discharge  of  his  official  duties,  to  be  paid  quarterly  by  the  State  treas¬ 
urer  out  of  any  moneys  appropriated  for  that  purpose,  on  the  certificate  of  said 
inspector  of  mines  showing  service  rendered,  and  also  on  presentation  of  the  certifi¬ 
cate  of  said  inspector  of  coal  and  hydro-carbon  mines  showing  a  statement  of  all 
moneys  received  by  him  for  fees,  and  the  actual  amount  necessarily  expended  for 
actual  traveling  expenses  for  the  quarter;  and  on  presentation  of  such  certificates  the 
State  auditor  shall  issue  his  warrant  for  the  amount  thereof,  to  be  paid  out  of  any 
appropriations  aforesaid.  He  is  hereby  authorized  to  procure  such  instruments  and 
stationery  from  time  to  time  as  may  be  necessary  to  the  proper  discharge  of  his  duties 
under  this  act,  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  which  shall  be  paid  by  the  State  treasurer 
upon  accounts  duly  certified  by  him  and  audited  by  the  proper  department  of  the  State. 

Sec.  3.  Before  entering  upon  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties,  the  inspector  shall 
give  a  bond  to  the  State  in  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  ($10,000)  dollars,  to  be  approved 
by  the  proper  officers,  conditioned  for  the  faithful  performance  of  his  duties.  Said 
bond  shall  be  deposited  with  the  secretary  of  state.  The  person  so  appointed  must 
be  a  citizen  of  Utah,  and  must  have  attained  the  age  of  thirty  years.  He  must  have 
a  knowledge  of  different  systems  of  working  coal  mines,  and.  he  must  produce  satis¬ 
factory  evidence  to  the  governor  of  having  had  at  least  five  years’  practical  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  coal  mines  of  Utah.  He  must  have  had  experience  in  coal  mines  where 
noxious  and  explosive  gases  are  evolved.  He  must  hold  the  certificate  of  examina¬ 
tion  required  by  law  to  be  held  by  mine  foremen  of  the  State. 

Sec.  4.  The  said  inspector  shall  not  act  as  manager  or  agent  or  lessee  for  any  min¬ 
ing  or  other  corporation  during  his  term  of  office,  but  shall  give  his  whole  time  and 
attention  to  the  duties  of  his  office. 
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Sec.  5.  Every  owner,  agent,  manager  or  lessee  of  any  coal  or  hydro-carbon  mines 
in  this  State  shall  freely  admit  the  inspector  or  his  assistants  to  such  mine  on  the 
exhibition  of  his  certificate  of  appointment,  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  examina¬ 
tion  and  inspection  provided  for  in  this  act,  whenever  the  mine  is  in  active  opera¬ 
tion,  and  render  any  necessary  assistance  for  such  inspection;  but  said  inspector  or 
his  assistants  shall  not  unnecessarily  obstruct  the  working  of  said  mine.  Upon  the 
refusal  of  the  owner,  agent,  manager  or  lessee  to  admit  the  inspector  or  his  assistants 
to  such  mine,  such  owner,  agent,  manager  or  lessee  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not 
less  than  fifty  dollars  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars  for  each  and  every  such 
offense. 

Sec.  6.  The  owner,  agent,  manager  or  lessee  of  any  coal  or  hydro-carbon  mine  in 
this  State  shall  make,  or  cause  to  be  made,  an  accurate  map  or  plan  of  the  workings 
of  such  mine,  on  a  scale  of  one  hundred  feet  to  the  inch,  which  said  map  shall  show 
all  the  openings  or  excavations,  shafts,  tunnels,  slopes,  planes,  entries,  cross-headings, 
rooms,  etc.,  and  show  the  directions  of  the  air  current  and  also  the  water  system 
therein,  and  shall  accurately  show  the  boundary  lines  between  said  mine  and 
adjoining  mines.  Such  map  or  plan,  or  true  copy  thereof,  shall  be  furnished  to  the 
inspector,  and  one  copy  shall  be  kept  at  such  mine  for  the  inspection  of  the  inspector 
or  employees  thereof.  The  owner,  agent,  manager  or  lessee,  at  least  once  in  every 
six  months,  shall  place  or  cause  to  be  placed  on  the  map  or  plan,  an  accurate  show¬ 
ing  of  all  additional  excavations  which  have  been  made  in  the  mine  during  the  said 
six  months.  The  several  maps  or  plans  of  mines  in  this  State,  which  are  furnished 
to  the  inspector,  shall  be  the  property  of  the  State,  and  shall  remain  in  the  care  of 
the  said  inspector,  and  shall  be  transferred  by  him  to  his  successor  in  office;  and  in 
no  case  shall  any  copy  of  any  of  them  be  made  without  the  consent  of  the  owner, 
agent,  manager  or  lessee.  If  the  inspector  shall  find  or  have  good  reason  to  believe 
that  any  map  or  plan  of  any  mine  made  or  furnished  him,  in  pursuance  of  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  act,  is  materially  inaccurate  or  imperfect,  he  is  authorized  to  cause  a 
correct  plan  or  map  of  said  mine  to  be  made,  at  the  expense  of  the  owner,  agent, 
manager  or  lessee  thereof:  Provided ,  That  if  the  map  or  plan  which  was  claimed  to 
have  been  inaccurate  shall  be  found  to  be  practically  correct,  then  the  State  shall 
have  to  pay  the  expense  of  making  the  new  map  or  plan  of  such  mine. 

Sec.  7.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  the  owner,  operator  or  superintendent  of  any  mine 
to  employ  any  person  or  persons  in  such  mine  for  the  purpose  of  working  therein, 
unless  there  are  in  connection  with  every  seam  or  stratum  of  coal,  worked  in  such 
mine,  not  less  than  two  openings  or  outlets,  separated  by  a  stratum  of  not  less  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  at  surface  and  not  less  than  thirty  feet  at  any  place,  at  which 
openings  or  outlets,  safe  and  distinct  means  of  ingress  and  egress  shall  at  all  .times 
be  available  for  the  persons  employed  in  the  said  mine.  The  escapements,  shafts  or 
slopes  shall  be  fitted  with  safe  and  available  appliances  by  which  the  employees  of 
the  mine  may  readily  escape  in  case  an  accident  occurs  deranging  the  hoisting 
machinery  at  the  outlets.  In  slopes  used  as  haulage  roads  where  the  dip  or  incline 
is  ten  degrees  or  more,  there  must  be  provided  a  separate  traveling  way,  which 
shall  be  maintained  in  a  safe  condition  for  travel,  and  kept  free  from  dangerous 
gases.  No  inflammable  structure,  other  than  a  frame  to  sustain  pulleys  or  sheaves, 
shall  be  erected  over  the  entrance  to  any  mine;  and  no  inflammable  structure  for 
the  purpose  of  storing  coal  shall  be  erected  nearer  than  two  hundred  feet  to  any  such 
opening.  But  this  act  shall  not  be  construed  to  prohibit  the  erection  of  a  fan  and 
its  approaches  for  the  purpose  of  ventilation,  nor  of  a  trestle  for  the  transportation  of 
cars  from  any  slope  or  other  opening.  All  entrances  to  any  place,  not  in  actual 
course  of  working,  where  explosive  gas  is  known  to  exist,  shall  be  properly  fenced 
across  the  whole  width,  so  as  to  prevent  all  persons  from  entering  the  same. 

Hand  rails  and  sufficient  safety  catches  shall  be  attached  to,  and  a  sufficient  cover 
overhead  shall  be  provided  on  every  cage  used  for  lowering  or  hoisting  persons  in 
any  shaft.  The  ropes,  safety  catches,  links  and  chains  shall  be  carefully  examined 
every  day  that  they  are  used  by  a  competent  person  employed  for  that  purpose  by 
the  mine  owner,  agent,  manager  or  lessee,  and  any  defect  therein  found  shall  be 
immediately  remedied. 

Sec.  8.  It  shall  be  the  duty  or  [of]  every  owner,  agent,  manager  or  lessee  to  keep 
at  the  mouth  of  every  mine,  or  at  such  other  places  as  may  be  designated  by  the 
mine  inspector,  stretchers  properly  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  away  any 
employee  working  in  and  around  the  mine,  who  may  be  injured  in  and  about  his 
employment. 

Sec.  9.  Every  owner,  agent,  manager  or  lessee  of  coal  or  hydro-carbon  mines  shall 
provide  and  maintain  a  constant  and  adequate  supply  of  pure  air. 

1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  use  a  furnace,  for  the  purpose  of  ventilating  any  mine 
wherein  explosive  gases  are  generated. 
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2.  The  minimum  quantity  of  air  provided  shall  not  be  less  than  100  cubic  feet  per 
minute  for  each  and  every  person  employed  in  every  mine,  and  300  cubic  feet  for 
each  and  every  animal  employed  therein,  and  as  much  more  as  the  circumstances 
may  require. 

3.  The  ventilating  current  shall  be  conducted  and  circulated  to  the  face  of  each  and 
every  working  place  through  the  entire  mine,  in  sufficient  quantities  to  dilute,  render 
harmless  and  sweep  away  smoke  and  noxious  or  dangerous  gases  to  such  an  extent 
that  all  working  places  and  traveling  roads  shall  be  in  a  safe  condition  for  working 
and  traveling  therein. 

4.  All  worked  out  or  abandoned  parts  of  any  mine  in  operation,  so  far  as  practi¬ 
cable,  shall  be  kept  free  from  dangerous  bodies  of  gases  or  water;  and  if  found  imprac¬ 
ticable  to  keep  the  entire  mine  free  from  a  dangerous  accumulation  of  standing  gases 
or  water,  the  mine  inspector  shall  be  immediately  notified. 

5.  Every  mine  wherein  are  employed  more  than  75  persons,  must  be  divided  into 
two  or  more  districts.  Each  district  shall  be  provided  with  a  separate  split  of  pure 
air,  and  the  ventilation  shall  be  so  arranged  that  not  more  than  75  persons  shall  be 
employed  at  the  same  time  in  any  one  current  or  split  of  air. 

6.  All  cross-cuts  connecting  the  main  inlet  and  outlet  air  passages,  when  it  becomes 
necessary  to  close  them  permanently,  shall  be  substantially  closed  with  brick  or  other 
suitable  material  laid  in  mortar  or  cement,  whenever  practicable,  but  in  no  case  shall 
said  cross-cut  stoppings  be  constructed  of  plank,  except  for  temporary  purposes. 

7.  All  doors  used  in  assisting  or  in  any  way  affecting  the  ventilation  shall  be  so 
hung  and  adjusted  that  they  will  close  automatically.  Main  doors  regulating  the 
principal  air  currents  of  a  mine  shall  be  so  placed  in  all  cases  where  it  is  practicable, 
that  when  one  door  is  open,  another,  which  has  the  same  effect  upon  the  same  cur¬ 
rent  of  air,  shall  be  and  remain  closed. 

8.  All  permanent  air  bridges  shall  be  built  of  such  material  and  of  such  strength 
as  the  circumstances  may  require. 

9.  The  quantities  of  air  in  circulation  shall  be  ascertained  with  an  anemometer,  or 
other  efficient  instrument;  such  measurements  shall  be  made  by  the  inside  foreman 
or  other  competent  person  at  least  once  every  week.  A  report  of  these  air  measure¬ 
ments  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  mine  inspector,  together  with  the  statement  of  the 
number  of  persons  employed  in  each  district,  on  or  before  the  twelfth  day  of  each 
month  for  the  preceding  month. 

10.  For  the  purpose  of  properly  ventilating  rooms  and  entries,  cross-cuts  in  rooms 
shall  not  be  more  than  70  feet  apart,  and  cross-cuts  in  main  entries  shall  not,  except 
in  cases  of  urgent  necessity,  be  less  than  70  feet,  nor  more  than  200  feet  apart,  the 
said  provisions  as  to  air  shall  not  apply  to  hydro-carbon  mines. 

Sec.  8.  Every  owner,  agent,  manager  or  lessee  of  mines  within  the  State  of  Utah 
shall  provide  and  maintain  a  water  system  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  water  to 
the  face  of  each  and  every  working  place,  and  throughout  the  entire  open  part  of 
the  mine,  in  sufficient  quantities  for  sprinkling  purposes  to  wet  down  the  dust  that 
shall  arise  and  accumulate  in  and  around  the  mine:  Provided,  That  in  mines  or  parts 
of  mines  where  by  reason  of  the  natural  wet  condition,  or  the  moisture  derived  from 
the  introduction  of  steam  into  the  air  currents,  or  both,  such  sprinkling  may  not  be 
necessary.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent,  mine  foreman  and 
inspectors  to  see  to  it  that  this  is  done. 

Sec.  9.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  owner,  operator,  superintendent,  or  mine 
foreman  to  furnish  to  the  miners  all  props,  ties,  rails  and  timbers  necessary  for  the 
safe  mining  of  coal  and  for  the  protection  of  the  lives  of  workmen.  Such  props,  ties, 
rails  and  timbers  shall  be  suitably  prepared  and  shall  be  delivered  within  100  feet  of 
the  face  of  the  room,  or  entry,  free  of  charge. 

Sec.  10.  The  following  general  rules  shall  be  observed  by  every  mine  owner,  opera¬ 
tor,  superintendent,  mine  foreman  and  employee  within  the  State  of  Utah: 

1.  Every  owner  or  operator  of  every  mine  shall  use  every  reasonable  precaution  to 
insure  the  safety  of  the  workmen,  in  all  cases  and  shall  place  the  underground 
workings  thereof  under  the  charge  and  daily  supervision  of  a  person,  who  shall  be 
known  as  “mine  foreman,”  and  who  must  hold  a  mine  foreman’s  certificate. 

2.  All  accessible  parts  of  abandoned  portions  of  mines  in  which  explosive  gases 
have  been  found  or  are  known  to,  exist,  shall  be  carefully  examined  by  the  mine 
foreman  or  his  assistants,  at  least  once  in  each  and  every  week,  and  all  danger  exist¬ 
ing  therein  from  such  gases  shall  be  removed  as  soon  as  possible.  A  report  of  each 
and  every  examination  shall  be  recorded  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose,  signed  by 
the  person  making  the  examination. 

3.  In  all  mines  known  to  generate  explosive  gases,  the  mine  foreman,  or  fire  bosses, 
shall  make  a  careful  examination  every  morning  of  all  working  places  and  traveling 
ways,  and  all  other  places  which  might  endanger  the  safety  of  the  workingmen, 
within  three  hours  prior  to  the  time  at  which  the  workmen  shall  enter  the  mine. 
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Such  examination  shall  be  made  with  the  safety  lamp.  No  person  except  those 
whose  presence  is  necessary  to  prepare  the  mine  for  the  entrance  of  the  workmen, 
shall  enter  the  mine  or  any  part  thereof,  until  the  mine  foreman  or  fire  boss  of  his 
district  shall  report  to  him  that  his  place  is  in  a  safe  condition. 

The  mine  foreman  or  fire  boss  making  such  examination  shall  record  the  result 
of  his  examination  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose,  which  book  shall  be  opened  to 
the  inspection  of  the  mine  inspector  and  all  employees. 

4.  In  any  working  place  approaching  any  place  where  there  is  likely  to  be  an 
accumulation  of  explosive  gases,  no  light  or  fire  other  than  locked  safety  lamps  shall 
be  allowed  or  used.  Whenever  safety  lamps  are  required  in  any  mine  they  shall  be 
the  property  of  the  owner  or  operator,  and  a  competent  person,  who  shall  be 
appointed  for  that  purpose,  shall  examine  every  safety  lamp  immediately  before  it 
is  taken  into  the  mine  for  use.  He  shall  clean,  lock  and  otherwise  ascertain  if  it  is 
safe  for  use:  Provided ,  That  all  fire  bosses,  or  those  who  inspect  the  mine  for  the 
presence  of  explosive  gases,  must  also  personally  examine  their  own  lamps  and  be 
responsible  for  their  safe  condition. 

5.  Any  miners  or  other  persons  having  charge  of  a  working  place  in  any  mine  shall 
for  his  own  protection  keep  the  roof  and  sides  thereof  properly  secured  by  timber¬ 
ing  or  otherwise,  so  as  to  prevent  such  roof  and  sides  from  falling  and  injuring  him 
or  his  fellow-workmen;  and  he  shall  not  do  any  worjk  or  permit  any  work  to  be  done 
under  loose  rock  or  dangerous  material,  except  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  same. 

6.  No  more  than  ten  persons  shall  be  hoisted  or  lowered  at  any  one  time  in  any 
shaft  or  slope.  This,  however,  shall  not  prohibit  the  hoisting  or  lowering  of  ten  or 
more  persons  at  any  one  time  on  slopes  where  five  or  more  loaded  cars  are  regularly 
hoisted. 

7.  No  person  in  a  state  of  intoxication  shall  be  allowed  to  go  into  or  loiter  about 
the  mine. 

8.  Any  miner  or  other  workman  who  shall  discover  anything  wrong  with  the 
ventilating  current  or  with  the  condition  of  the  roof,  sides  timbers  or  roadwray,  or 
with  any  other  part  of  the  mine  in  general,  such  as  would  lead  him  to  suspect  dan¬ 
ger  to  himself  or  his  fellow-workmen,  or  the  property  of  his  employer,  shall  as  soon 
as  possible  report  the  same  to  the  mine  foreman  or  other  person  being  in  charge  of 
that  portion  of  the  mine. 

9.  Any  person  or  persons  who  shall  knowingly  or  wdllfully  damage,  or  without 
proper  authority  remove  or  render  useless  any  fencing,  means  of  signaling,  appara¬ 
tus,  instrument  or  machine,  or  shall  throw  open  or  obstruct  any  air  way,  or  open 
any  ventilating  door  and  not  leave  the  same  closed,  or  enter  a  place  in  or  about  a 
mine  against  caution,  or  carry  fire,  open  lights  or  matches  in  places  where  safety 
lamps  are  used,  or  handle  without  proper  authority,  or  disturb  any  machinery  or 
cars,  or  do  any  other  act  or  thing  whereby  the  lives  or  health  of  persons  or  the  secu¬ 
rity  of  property  in  or  about  the  mine  are  endangered,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor. 

10.  Gunpowder  or  any  other  explosive  shall  not  be  stored  in  a  mine,  and  a  work¬ 
man  shall  not  have  at  any  time  in  any  one  place  more  than  one  can  or  box  contain¬ 
ing  six  and  one-quarter  pounds  of  powder:  Provided ,  That  under  special  conditions  a 
larger  amount  may  be  allowed  in  a  mine  for  immediate  use,  when  approval  of  such 
action  is  made  in  writing  by  the  State  inspector. 

11.  Every  person  who  has  gunpowder  or  other  explosives  in  a  mine,  shall  keep  it 
in  a  wooden  or  metallic  box,  securely  locked,  and  such  box  shall  be  kept  at  least  ten 
feet  from  the  tracks  in  all  cases  where  room  at  such  a  distance  is  available. 

12.  In  charging  holes  for  blasting  in  coal,  slate  or  rock  in  any  coal  or  hydro¬ 
carbon  mine,  no  iron  or  steel-pointed  needles  shall  be  used,  and  a  tight  cartridge 
shall  not  be  rammed  into  a  hole  in  the  coal,  slate  or  rock  with  an  iron  or  steel  tamp¬ 
ing  bar,  unless  the  t>ar  is  tipped  with  copper  or  other  soft  metal. 

13.  The  charge  of  powder  or  any  other  explosive  in  coal,  slate  or  rock  which  has 
missed  fire,  shall  not  be  withdrawn  or  the  hole  reopened,  except  where  such  holes 
are  tamped  with  wet  wood  pulp. 

14.  Before  commencing  work  and  also  after  firing  of  every  blast,  the  miner  working  a 
room  or  other  place  in  the  mine,  shall  enter  such  room  or  place  to  examine  and 
ascertain  its  conditions,  and  his  assistant  shall  not  go  to  the  face  of  such  room  or 
place  until  tne  miner  has  examined  the  same  and  found  it  to  be  safe. 

15.  No  person  shall  be  employed  to  blast  coal  or  rock  unless  the  mine  foreman  is 
satisfied  that  such  person  is  qualified  by  experience  to  perform  the  work  with  ordi¬ 
nary  safety,  or  unless  he  is  placed  at  work  with  an  experienced  miner. 

16.  Every  passageway  equipped  with  mechanical  haulage  used  by  persons  as  a  regu¬ 
lar  traveling  way  for  travel,  and  also  at  the  same  time  used  for  transportation  of  coal 
or  other  material,  shall  be  of  sufficient  width  to  permit  persons  to  pass  moving  cars 
with  safety,  but  if  found  impracticable  to  make  any  passageway  of  sufficient  width, 
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then  holes  of  ample  dimensions,  and  not  more  than  150  feet  apart  shall  be  made  on 
one  side  of  said  passageway.  The  said  passageway  and  safety  holes  shall  be  kept 
free  from  obstructions  and  the  roof  and  sides  of  the  same  shall  be  made  secure. 
Safety  holes  when  necessary  shall  also  be  made  at  the  bottom  of  all  slopes  and  plans 
and  kept  free  from  obstruction  to  enable  the  footman  to  escape  readily  in  case  of 
danger. 

17.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  owner,  operator,  superintendent  or  mine  foreman, 
of  any  mine  which  generates  explosive  gases,  to  employ  any  person  who  is  not  com¬ 
petent  to  understand  the  regulations  of  any  mine  evolving  explosive  gases. 

18.  No  person  or  persons  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  any  dry  gilsonite  or  elaterite 
mine  with  any  kind  of  light  other  than  an  electric  or  other  safety  lamp. 

19.  For  the  purpose  of  making  known  the  provisions  of  this  act  to  all  persons 
employed  in  and  around  the  mines  the  owner  and  operator  of  each  and  every  mine 
within  the  State,  to  which  this  act  applies  shall  post  in  a  conspicuous  place  or  places 
at  or  near  the  entrance  of  the  mine,  where  they  may  be  conveniently  read  by  all 
persons  employed  therein,  the  foregoing  rules,  and  keep  the  said  rules  posted  at  all 
times. 

Sec.  11.  The  duties  of  the  mine  inspector,  other  than  those  heretofore  enumerated, 
shall  be  as  follows: 

1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  mine  inspector  to  make  a  careful  and  thorough 
inspection  of  each  coal  and  hydro-carbon  mine  operated  within  the  State  at  least 
once  every  three  months,  and  oftener  if  the  condition  of  the  mines  require  his  atten¬ 
tion.  He  shall  make  an  annual  report  to  the  governor,  showing  the  condition  of 
each  and  every  coal  and  hydro-carbon  mine  in  the  State.  He  shall  examine  into 
the  condition  as  regards  the  safety  of  the  workmen  of  such  mine  working,  machinery, 
ventilation,  drainage  and  the  method  of  lighting  or  using  lights,  and  into  all  other 
matters  connected  with  the  working  safety  of  persons  in  such  mine,  and  give  direc¬ 
tions  providing  for  the  better  health  and  safety  of  persons  employed  in  or  about  the 
same.  The  owner  or  operator  is  hereby  required  to  freely  permit  such  entry,  inspec¬ 
tion,  examination,  inquiry  and  exit,  and  to  furnish  a  guide  when  necessary.  The 
said  inspector  shall  make  a  record  of  his  visit,  noting  the  time  of  the  inspection  and 
the  material  circumstances  of  the  same,  and  shall  also  notify  the  owner  or  operator 
of  the  mine  by  a  written  report  of  the  condition  of  the  mine  at  the  time  of  such 
inspection. 

2.  If  the  inspector  finds  that  a  mine  is  not  properly  worked,  or  is  not  furnished 
with  proper  machinery  or  appliances  for  the  safety  of  the  miners  and  all  other 
employees,  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  give  written  notice  to  the  owner  or  manager  of 
such  mine  that  it  is  unsafe,  and  such  notice  shall  specify  in  what  particulars  the 
mine  is  unsafe,  and  shall  direct  the  owner  or  manager  thereof  to  make  such  improve¬ 
ments  as  are  necessary  within  a  reasonable  period.  If  the  improvements  are  not 
made  as  required  in  the  notice,  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  the  owner  or  manager  to 
operate  such  mine  until  such  improvements  are  completed. 

Sec.  12.  In  shaft  or  slope  mines  where  persons  are  lowered  or  hoisted  by  machinery, 
a  metal  speaking  tube  or  other  suitable  appliance  shall  be  provided  in  all  cases  so 
that  conversation  or  signaling  may  be  carried  on  through  the  same  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom  of  the  shaft  or  slope. 

Sec.  13.  Whenever  by  reason  of  an  explosion  or  any  other  accident  in  any  coal  or 
hydro-carbon  mine  or  the  machinery  connected  therewith,  loss  of  life  or  serious  per¬ 
sonal  injury  shall  occur,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  person  having  charge  of  such  mine 
or  colliery  to  give  notice  thereof  promptly  to  the  said  mine  inspector,  and  if  any  per¬ 
son  is  killed  thereby,  to  the  coroner  of  the  county,  who  shall  give  due  notice  of  the 
inquest  to  be  held.  If  the  coroner  shall  determine  to  hold  an  inquest,  the  inspector 
shall  be  allowed  to  testify,  and  offer  such  testimony  as  he  shall  deem  necessary  to 
thoroughly  inform  the  said  inquest  of  the  causes  of  death,  and  the  said  inspector 
shall  have  authority  at  anytime  to  appear  before  such  coroner  and  jury  and  question 
or  cross-question  any  witness,  and  in  choosing  the  jury  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
such  inquest,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  coroner  to  impanel  at  least  two  men  expe¬ 
rienced  in  coal  mines  on  such  jury.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  inspector,  when 
possible,  upon  being  notified  as  herein  provided,  to  immediately  repair  to  the  scene 
of  the  accident  and  give  such  directions  as  may  appear  necessary  to  secure  the  future 
safety  of  the  men,  and  he  shall  proceed  to  investigate  and  ascertain  the  causes  of 
the  explosion  or  accident,  and  make  a  record  thereof,  which  he  shall  file;  and  to 
enable  him  to  make  the  investigation,  he  shall  have  the  power  to  compel  the  attend¬ 
ance  of  persons  to  testify  and  to  administer  oaths  and  affirmations;  the  cost  of  such 
investigation  shall  be  paid  by  the  county  in  which  the  accident  occurred,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  costs  of  coroner’s  inquests  are  paid  by  law. 

Sec.  14.  On  the  petition  of  the  mining  inspector,  the  district  court  in  any  county 
in  this  State  shall  at  the  first  term,  after  the  approval  of  this  act,  appoint  an  examin- 
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ing  board  for  such  county,  consisting  of  the  State  inspector  of  coal  mines,  and  opera¬ 
tor  of  a  coal  mine  and  a  coal  miner,  who  shall  be  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  latter  two  of  which  board  shall  have  at  least  five  years  of  experience  in  the  mines 
of  the  State,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  examine  any  person  applying  thereto  as  to  his 
competency  and  qualifications  to  discharge  the  duties  of  mining  boss;  said  board  of 
examiners  shall  meet  at  the  call  of  the  inspector,  and  they  shall  grant  certificates  to 
all  persons  whose  examination  shall  disclose  their  fitness  for  the  duties  of  mining 
boss,  and  such  certificate  shall  be  sufficient  evidence  for  the  competency  and  qualifi¬ 
cation  of  the  holders  for  the  duties  of  said  office:  Provided ,  That  any  person  who  shall 
have  been  employed  as  a  miner  at  least  five  years  in  the  coal  mines  of  Utah  and  as 
a  mining  boss  continuously  by  the  same  person  or  firm  or  corporation,  for  the  period 
of  one  year  preceding  the  approval  of  this  act,  may  be  entitled,  if  in  the  judgment  of 
the  inspector  he  be  qualified,  to  a  certificate  without  undergoing  such  examination; 
but  he  shall  not  be  employed  by  any  other  person  or  firm  or  corporation  without 
having  undergone  such  examination.  The  members  of  the  examining  board,  other 
than  the  inspector,  shall  hold  the  office  for  the  period  of  two  years  from  the  date  of  their 
appointment,  and  shall  receive  four  dollars  per  day  for  each  day  necessarily  and  actu¬ 
ally  employed,  and  actual  and  necessary  traveling  expenses,  while  employed  in  their 
official  duties,  to  be  paid  by  the  State.  Vacancies  in  the  membership  of  the  board 
shall  be  filled  by  the  court  of  the  proper  county  except  the  vacancy  in  the  office  of 
inspector.  Sessions  of  the  examining  board  shall  not  exceed  three  days  in  each 
quarter,  and  for  any  certificate  granted  the  board  shall  receive  the  sum  of  one  dollar, 
the  same  to  be  paid  into  the  State  treasury.  No  person  shall  act  as  fire  boss  unless 
granted  a  certificate  of  competency  by  the  State  inspector  of  coal  mines.  After  the 
approval  of  this  act  no  owner,  operator,  contractor,  lessee  or  agent  shall  employ  any 
mining  boss  or  fire  boss  who  does  not  have  the  certificate  of  competency  required. 
Said  certificate  shall  be  posted  up  in  the  office  of  the  mine,  and  if  any  accident  shall 
occur  in  any  mine  in  which  a  mining  boss  or  a  fire  boss  shall  be  employed  who  had 
no  certificate  of  competency,  as  required  by  this  chapter,  by  which  any  miner  shall 
be  killed  or  injured,  he  or  his  estate  shall  have  a  right,  of  action  against  such  opera¬ 
tor  or  owner,  lessee  or  agent,  and  shall  recover  the  full  damage  sustained;  in  case 
of  death  such  action  to  be  brought  by  the  administrator  of  his  estate,  within  three 
years  from  the  date  of  accident,  the  proceeds  recovered  to  be  divided  among  the 
heirs  of  the  deceased  according  to  law. 

Sec.  15.  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  or  effect  [affect]  any  coal  or 
hydro-carbon  mine  in  which  not  more  than  six  men  are  employed  in  twenty-four 
hours. 

Sec.  16.  The  neglect  or  refusal  to  perform  the  duties  required  to  be  performed  by 
any  section  of  this  act,  or  the  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  hereof,  shall  be 
deemed  a  misdemeanor,  and  any  person  so  neglecting  or  refusing  to  perform  such 
duty  or  violating  such  provisions,  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  punished  by  a  fine  of 
not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars,  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars  for  each  and 
every  such  offense. 

Sec.  17.  Chapter  2  of  title  42  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  Utah,  1898,  is  hereby 
repealed. 

Sec.  18.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  approval. 

Approved  this  14th  day  of  March,  1901. 

Chapter  128. — Mine  regulations — Protection  against  fire. 

Section  1.  All  mines  having  but  one  exit,  and  the  same  is  covered  with  the  build¬ 
ing  containing  the  mechanical  plant,  furnace  room,  or  blacksmith  shop,  shall  have 
fire  protection.  Where  steam  is  used,  hose  of  sufficient  length  to  reach  the  farthest 
point  of  the  plant  shall  be  attached  to  feed  pump  or  injector,  and  the  same  kept 
ready  for  immediate  use.  In  mines  where  water  is  not  available,  chemical  fire 
extinguishers  or  hand  grenades  shall  be  kept  in  convenient  places  for  immediate  use, 
and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  any  owner  or  operator  of  a  mine  in  the  State  of  Utah,  to 
provide  fire  protection  as  mentioned  in  this  section,  by  July  1,  1901. 

Sec.  2.  Any  person  or  corporation  who  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Approved  this  25th  day  of  March,  1901. 

Chapter  129. — Mine  regulations — Safety  cages. 

Section  1.  It  is  unlawful  for  any  person  or  corporation  to  sink  any  vertical  shaft, 
where  mining  cages  are  used,  to  a  greater  depth  than  two  hundred  feet,  unless  the 
shaft  is  provided  with  an  iron-bonneted  safety  cage  to  be  used  in  lowering  and  hoist- 
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ing  employees,  or  any  other  person.  The  safety  apparatus,  whether  consisting  of 
eccentrics,  springs  or  other  device,  must  be  securely  fastened  to  the  cage  and  of  suf¬ 
ficient  strength  to  hold  the  cage  loaded  at  any  depth,  to  which  the  shaft  may  be 
sunk.  The  iron  bonnet  must  be  made  of  boiler  sheet  iron  of  good  quality,  at  ieast 
three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  thickness  and  must  cover  the  top  of  the  cage  in  such 
manner  as  to  afford  the  greatest  protection  to  life  and  limb  from  any  ddbris  or  any¬ 
thing  falling  down  the  shaft. 

Sec.  2.  Any  violation  of  this  act  is  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  two  hun¬ 
dred  or  more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  the  same  to  be  paid  into  the  county  treasury 
of  the  county  in  which  the  case  is  tried. 

Sec.  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  approval. 

Approved  this  25th  day  of  March,  1901. 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

ACTS  OF  1901. 

Chapter  5. — Trade-marks,  etc.,  of  trade  unions. 

1.  Whenever  any  person,  firm  or  corporation,  or  any  association  or  union  of  work¬ 
ingmen,  has  heretofore  adopted  or  used,  or  shall  hereafter  adopt  or  use  any  label, 
trade-mark,  term,  design,  device  or  form  of  advertisement  for  the  purpose  of  desig¬ 
nating,  making  known,  or  distinguishing  any  goods,  wares,  merchandise  or  other 
product  of  labor,  as  having  been  made,  manufactured,  produced,  prepared,  packed 
or  put  on  sale,  by  such  person,  firm,  corporation  or  association  or  union  of  working¬ 
men,  or  by  a  member  or  members  of  such  association  or  union,  and  shall  register 
the  same  as  provided  in  section  three  of  this  act,  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  knowingly 
counterfeit  or  imitate  such  label,  trade-mark,  term,  design,  device  or  form  of  adver¬ 
tisement,  or  to  knowingly  use,  sell,  offer  for  sale,  or  in  any  way  utter  or  circulate 
any  counterfeit  or  imitation  of  any  such  label,  trade-mark,  term,  design,  device  or 
form  of  advertisement. 

2.  Whoever  so  knowingly  counterfeits  or  imitates  any  such  registered  label,  trade¬ 
mark,  term,  design,  device  or  form  of  advertisement;  or  knowingly  sells,  or  offers 
for  sale,  or  in  any  way  utters  or  circulates  any  counterfeit  or  imitation  of  any  such 
registered  label,  trade-mark,  term,  design,  device  or  form  of  advertisement;  or  know¬ 
ingly  keeps  or  has  in  his  possession,  with  intent  that  the  same  shall  be  sold  or  dis¬ 
posed  of,  any  goods,  wares,  merchandise  or  other  product  of  labor  to  which  or  on 
which  any  such  counterfeit  or  imitation  is  printed,  painted,  stamped  or  impressed; 
or  knowingly  sells  or  disposes  of  any  goods,  wares,  merchandise  or  other  product  of 
labor  contained  in  any  box,  case,  can  or  package  to  which  or  on  which  any  such 
counterfeit  or  imitation  is  attached,  affixed,  printed,  painted,  stamped  or  impressed 
or  knowingly  keeps  or  has  in  his  possession,  with  intent  that  the  same  shall  be  sold 
or  disposed  of,  any  goods,  wares,  merchandise  or  other  product  of  labor  in  any  box, 
case,  can  or  package,  to  which  or  on  which  any  such  counterfeit  or  imitation  is 
attached,  affixed,  printed,  stamped  or  impressed,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  five  hundred  dollars  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  three  months, 
or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

3.  Every  such  person,  firm,  corporation,  association  or  union  that  has  heretofore 
adopted  or  used,  or  shall  hereafter  adopt  or  use,  a  label,  trade-mark,  term,  design, 
device  or  form  of  advertisement  as  provided  in  section  one  of  this  act,  shall  register 
the  same  by  filing  the  same  for  record  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state  by  leav¬ 
ing  two  copies,  counterparts  or  facsimiles  thereof,  with  said  secretary  and  by  filing 
therewith  a  sworn  application  specifying  the  name  or  names  of  the  person,  associa¬ 
tion  or  union  on  whose  behalf  such  label,  trade-mark,  term,  design,  device  or  form 
of  advertisement,  shall  be  filed;  the  class  of  merchandise  and  a  description  of  the 
goods  to  which  it  has  been  or  is  intended  to  be  appropriated,  stating  that  the  party 
so  filing,  or  on  whose  behalf  such  label,  trade-mark,  term,  design,  device  or  form  of 
advertisement  shall  be  filed,  has  the  right  to  the  use  of  the  same;  that  no  other  per¬ 
son,  firm,  association,  union  or  corporation  has  the  right  to  such  use,  either  in  the 
identical  form  or  in  any  such  near  resemblance  thereto  as  may  be  calculated  to  deceive, 
and  that  the  facsimiles  or  counterparts  filed  therewith  are  true  and  correct.  There 
shall  be  paid  for  such  filing  and  recording  a  fee  of  one  dollar.  Said  secretary  shall 
deliver  to  such  person,  association,  or  union,  so  filing  or  causing  to  be  filed  any  such 
label,  trade-mark,  term,  design,  device  or  form  of  advertisement  so  many  duly  attested 
certificates  of  the  recording  of  the  same  as  such  person,  firm,  corporation,  association 
or  union  may  apply  for,  for  each  of  which  certificates  said  secretary  shall  receive  a 
fee  of  one  dollar.  Any  such  certificates  of  record  shall  in  all  suits  and  prosecutions 
under  this  act  be  sufficient  proof  of  the  adoption  of  such  labels,  trade-marks,  terms, 
designs,  devices  or  form  of  advertisement.  Said  secretary  of  state  shall  not  record  for 
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any  person,  union,  or.  association,  any  label,  trade-mark,  term,  design,  device  or  form 
of  advertisement,  that  would  probably  be  mistaken  for  any  label,  trade-mark,  term, 
design,  device  or  form  of  advertisement  theretofore  liled  by  or  on  behalf  of  any 
other  person,  firm,  corporation,  union  or  association.  But  the  said  secretary  shall 
hie  and  record  under  this  act  any  label,  trade-mark,  term,  design,  device  or  form  of 
advertisement,  which  may  have  been  previously  hied  by  any  person,  firm,  corpora¬ 
tion  or  any  association  or  union  of  workingmen,  provided  the  person,  hrm,  corpora¬ 
tion,  association  or  union  seeking  to  hie  and  record  under  this  act  is  the  same  per¬ 
son,  hrm,  corporation,  association  or  union  that  previously  hied  or  recorded  the  same 
label,  trade-mark,  term,  design,  device  or  form  of  advertisement. 

4.  Any  person  who  shall  for  himself,  or  on  behalf  of  any  other  person,  hrm,  cor¬ 
poration,  association  or  union,  procure  the  hling  of  any  label,  trade-mark,  term, 
design  or  form  of  advertisement,  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  act,  by  making  any  known  false  or  fraudulent  representations,  or 
declaration,  verbally  or  in  writing,  or  by  any  fraudulent  means,  shall  be  liable  to 
pay  any  damages  sustained  in  consequence  of  any  such  hling,  to  be  recovered  by  or 
on  behalf  of  the  party  injured  thereby  in  any  court  having  jurisdiction,  and  shall  be 
punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  hve  hundred  dollars  or  by  imprisonment  not 
exceeding  three  months,  or  by  both  such  hne  and  imprisonment. 

5.  Every  such  person,  hrm,  corporation,  association  or  union  adopting  or  using  any 
such  registered  label,  trade-mark,  term,  design,  device  or  form  of  advertisement,  as 
aforesaid,  may  proceed  by  suit  for  damages  to  enjoin  the  manufacture,  use,  display 
or  sale  of  any  counterfeits  or  imitations  thereof,  and  all  courts  of  competent  jurisdic¬ 
tion  shall  grant  injunctions  to  restrain  such  manufacture,  use,  display  or  sale,  and 
award  the  complainant  in  any  such  suit  damages  resulting  from  such  manufacture, 
use,  sale  or  display,  as  may  be  by  the  said  court  deemed  just  and  reasonable,  and 
shall  require  the  defendants  to  pay  such  person,  association  or  union,  all  profits 
derived  from  such  wrongful  manufacture,  use,  sale  or  display;  and  such  court  shall 
also  order  that  all  such  counterfeits  or  imitations  in  the  possession  or  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  any  defendant  in  such  cause  be  delivered  to  an  officer  of  the  court,  or  to  the 
complainant,  to  be  destroyed. 

6.  Every  person,  hrm,  corporation,  association  or  union,  who  shall  knowingly  use 
or  display  the  genuine  label,  trade-mark,  term,  design,  device  or  form  of  advertise¬ 
ment  of  any  such  person,  hrm,  corporation,  association  or  union  when  registered  as 
aforesaid,  in  any  manner,  not  being  authorized  so  to  do  by  such  person,  hrm,  cor¬ 
poration,  association  or  union,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall  be 
punished  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  three  months  or  by  a  hne  of  not  more 
than  hve  hundred  dollars.  In  all  cases  where  such  association  or  union  is  not  incor¬ 
porated  suits  under  this  act  may  be  commenced  and  prosecuted  by  any  officer  or 
member  of  such  association  or  union  on  behalf  of  and  for  the  use  of  such  association 
or  union. 

7.  Any  person,  hrm,  corporation,  association,  or  union,  who  shall  in  any  way 
knowingly  use  the  name  or  seal  of  any  such  person,  hrm,  corporation,  association  or 
union,  or  officer  thereof,  in  and  about  the  sale  of  goods  or  otherwise,  not  being 
authorized  to  so  use  the  same,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall  be  punished 
by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  three  months  or  by  a  hne  of  not  more  than  hve 
hundred  dollars. 

8.  Nothing  contained  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  as  affecting  or  impairing  any 
right  or  remedy  at  law  or  in  equity  now  existing  for  the  protection  of  any  label, 
trade-mark,  term,  design,  device  or  form  of  advertisement,  whether  or  not  the  same 
is  registered  under  the  provisions  hereof. 

Passed  February  21, 1901.  In  effect  ninety  days  from  passage.  Approved  February 
23,  1901. 


Chapter  8.  — Protection  of  street  railway  employees — Inclosed  platforms. 

1.  From  and  after  the  first  of  January  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1902,  it  shall  be  unlaw¬ 
ful  for  any  person,  partnership,  or  corporation,  owning  or  operating  a  street  railway 
in  this  State,  or  for  any  officer  or  agent  thereof  having  charge  or  control  of  the  man¬ 
agement  of  such  line  of  railway,  or  the  cars  thereof,  operating  electric,  cable  or  other 
cars  propelled  either  by  steam,  cable  or  electricity,  which  require  the  constant  serv¬ 
ices,  care  or  attention  of  any  person  or  persons  upon  the  platforms  of  any  such  car, 
to  require  or  permit  such  services,  attention  or  care,  of  any  of  its  employees,  or  any 
other  person  or  persons,  between  the  first  day  of  November  and  the  first  day  of  April 
thereafter  of  each  year,  unless  such  person,  partnership  or  corporation,  its  officers  or 
superintending  or  managing  agents,  have  first  provided  the  platforms  of  said  car  or 
cars  Avith  a  proper  and  sufficient  inclosure  constructed  of  wood,  iron  and  glass,  or 
similar  suitable  material,  sufficient  to  protect  such  employees  from  exposure  to  the 
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winds  and  inclemencies  of  the  weather:  Provided ,  That  such  inclosure  shall  be  con¬ 
structed  so  as  not  to  obstruct  the  vision  of  the  person  operating  such  car,  or  to  endan¬ 
ger  or  interfere  with  its  safe  management  by  the  operator. 

2.  From  and  after  January  first  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1902,  it  shall  be  unlawful 
for  any  person,  partnership  or  corporation,  so  owning  or  operating  street  railways 
using  steam,  electric  or  cable  cars,  or  any  managing  officer  or  agent  thereof,  to  cause 
or  permit  to  be  used  upon  such  line  of  railway,  between  said  November  first  and 
April  first  of  each  and  every  year  thereafter,  any  car  or  cars  upon  which  the  services 
of  any  employee,  such  as  specified  in  section  one  of  this  act,  is  required,  unless  said 
car  or  cars  shall  be  provided  with  the  inclosure  required  by  section  one  of  this  act. 

3.  Any  person,  partnership  or  corporation,  owning,  operating,  superintending  or 
managing  any  such  line  of  street  railway,  or  managing  or  superintending  officer  or 
agent  thereof,  who  shall  be  found  guilty  of  a  violation  of  the  provisions  of  section 
one  or  two  of  this  act,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  twenty  dollars  nor  more  than 
one  hundred  dollars;  and  in  default  of  payment  of  the  same,  imprisonment  in  the 
county  jail  in  which  such  conviction  is  had  until  such  fine  shall  be  paid.  Each  day 
that  any  said  person  or  persons,  partnership  or  corporation,  cause  or  permit  any  of 
their  said  employees  to  operate  such  car  or  cars  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  sec¬ 
tions  one  and  two  of  this  act,  or  cause  or  permit  a  car  or  cars  to  be  used  or  operated 
in  violation  of  said  section  two  of  this  act,  shall  be  deemed  a  separate  offense:  Pro¬ 
vided ,  That  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  cars  used  and  known  as 
trailing  cars. 

4.  It  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  the  prosecuting  attorney  of  any  county  in  which 
any  such  street  railway  is  situated  and  operated,  upon  information  given  him  by  any 
credible  person,  or  upon  knowledge  that  he  may  possess,  that  any  person,  partner¬ 
ship  or  corporation,  has  violated  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  to  promptly  prose¬ 
cute  such  person,  members  of  such  partnership  or  corporation,  for  such  violation. 

Passed  February  11, 1901.  In  effect  ninety  days  from  passage.  Approved  February 
18,  1901. 

Chapter  14. — Employment  of  children — Certain  occupations  prohibited. 

2.  Any  person  having  the  care,  custody,  or  control  of  any  minor  child  under  the 
age  of  fifteen  years,  who  shall  in  any  manner  sell,  apprentice,  give  away,  or  otherwise 
dispose  of  such  child,  or  any  person  who  shall  take,  receive  or  employ  such  child  for 
the  vocation  or  occupation  of  rope  or  wire  walking  or  as  an  acrobat,  gymnast,  con¬ 
tortionist  or  rider,  and  any  person  who,  having  the  care,  custody,  or  control  of  any 
minor  child  whatsoever,  shall  sell,  apprentice,  give  away  or  otherwise  dispose  of  such 
child,  or  who  shall  take,  receive  or  employ  such  child  for  any  obscene,  indecent  or 
illegal  exhibition  or  vocation,  or  any  vocation  injurious  to  the  health,  or  dangerous 
to  the  life  or  limb,  of  such  child  engaged  therein,  or  for  the  purpose  of  prostitution, 
and  any  person  who  shall  retain,  harbor,  or  employ  any  minor  child  in  or  about  any 
assignation  house  or  brothel,  or  any  place  where  any  obscene,  indecent  or  illegal, 
exhibition  takes  place,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  fined  not  less 
than  five  dollars,  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars,  for  each  offence. 

3.  Any  person  having  the  care,  custody,  or  control,  lawful  or  unlawful,  of  any  minor 
child  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  who  shall  use  such  minor,  or  apprentice,  give 
away,  let  out,  hire  or  otherwise  dispose  of,  such  minor  child  to  any  person,  for  the 
purpose  of  singing,  playing  on  musical  instruments,  begging  or  for  any  mendicant 
business  whatsoever  in  the  streets,  roads,  or  other  highways  of  this  State,  and  who¬ 
soever  shall  take,  receive,  hire,  employ,  use  or  have  in  custody,  any  minor  for  the 
vocation,  occupation,  calling,  service  or  purpose  of  singing,  playing  upon  musical 
instruments  or  begging  upon  the  streets,  roads  or  other  highways  of  this  State,  or  for 
any  mendicant  business  whatever,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall  be  fined 
not  less  than  five  dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars. 

4.  Any  person  having  the  care,  custody,  or  control  of  any  minor  child  under  the 
age  of  fifteen  years,  who  shall  in  any  manner  sell,  apprentice,  give  away  or  permit 
such  child  to  sing,  dance,  act,  or  in  any  manner  exhibit  it  in  any  dance  house,  con¬ 
cert  saloon,  theater  or  place  of  entertainment  where  wines  or  spirituous  or  malt  liquors 
are  sold  or  given  away,  or  with  which  any  place  for  the  sale  of  wines  or  spirituous  or 
malt  liquors  is  directly  or  indirectly  connected  by  any  passageway  or  entrance,  and 
any  proprietor  of  any  dance  house  whatever,  or  any  such  concert  saloon,  theater,  or 
place  of  entertainment,  so  employing  any  such  child,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
and  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  five  dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  for 
each  offense. 

Passed  February  13, 1901.  In  effect  ninety  days  from  passage.  Approved  February 
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Chapter  15. — Free  public  employment  bureaus. 

1.  The  commissioner  of  labor  is  hereby  authorized  to  organize  and  establish,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  bureau  of  labor,  a  free  public  employment  bureau,  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  applications  from  persons  seeking  employment  and  applications  from 
persons  seeking  to  employ  labor. 

2.  No  compensation  or  fee  shall  be  charged  or  received  directly  or  indirectly  from 
persons  applying  for  work,  information  or  help  through  said  department.  The  com¬ 
missioner  of  labor  is  hereby  authorized  to  employ  such  assistance,  and  incur  such 
expense  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  the  purpose  of  this  act.  But  such 
assistance  and  expense  shall  not  exceed  five  hundred  dollars  per  annum. 

3.  The  expenses  of  the  employment  bureau  shall  be  paid  in  the  same  manner  and 
way  as  other  expenses  of  the  bureau  of  labor,  and  there  is  hereby  appropriated  five 
hundred  dollars  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Passed  February  13, 1901.  In  effect  ninety  days  from  passage.  Approved  February 

15,  1901. 

Chapter  19. — Factory  inspection.  ’ 

1.  In  all  manufacturing,  mechanical  and  other  establishments,  in  this  State,  where 
the  machinery,  belting,  shafting,  gearing,  drums  and  elevators,  are  so  arranged  and 
placed  as  to  be  dangerous  to  persons  employed  therein,  while  engaged  in  their  ordi¬ 
nary  duties,  shall  be  safely  and  securely  guarded  when  possible,  and  if  not  possible, 
the  notices  of  the  danger  shall  be  conspicuously  posted  in  such  establishments,  and 
no  minor  or  female  of  any  age  shall  be  permitted  to  clean  any  of  the  mill  gearing  or 
machinery  in  such  establishments  while  the  same  is  in  motion. 

2.  The  opening  of  all  hatchways,  elevators  and  wellholes,  upon  each  floor  of  every 
manufacturing,  mechanical,  mercantile  or  public  building  in  this  State,  shall  be  pro¬ 
tected  by  good  and  sufficient  trapdoors,  self-closing  hatches,  or  strong  guard  rails  at 
least  three  feet  high.  All  due  vigilance  shall  be  used  to  keep  such  trapdoors  closed 
at  all  times,  except  when  in  actual  use. 

3.  In  every  factory,  workshop  or  establishment,  in  this  State,  where  females  are 
employed,  where  unclean  work  of  any  kind  has  to  be  performed,  suitable  places  shall 
be  provided  for  such  females  to  wash  and  to  change  clothing,  and  stairs  in  use  by 
females  shall,  in  all  such  establishments,  be  properly  screened,  and  separate  water- 
closets  shall  be  provided  for  the  use  of  employees  of  either  sex,  in  all  manufacturing, 
mechanical,  mercantile  and  other  establishments  in  this  State  where  persons  of  both 
sexes  are  employed. 

4.  In  every  manufacturing,  mechanical,  mercantile  and  other  establishments,  in 
this  State,  wherein  females  are  employed,  there  shall  be  provided,  and  conveniently 
located,  seats  sufficient  to  comfortably  seat  such  females;  and  during  such  times  as 
such  females  are  not  necessarily  required  by  their  duties  to  be  upon  their  feet,  they 
shall  be  allowed  to  occupy  the  seats  provided. 

5.  And  all  establishments,  to  which  this  act  applies,  must  be  kept  in  a  clean  con¬ 
dition;  the  sanitary  and  hygienic  regulations  shall  be  such  as  will  not  endanger  or 
be  injurious  to  the  lives  or  health  of  the  employees  employed  therein. 

6.  Any  person  or  persons,  firm  or  corporation  of  any  manufacturing,  mechanical, 
mercantile  or  other  establishments,  business  or  calling,  in  this  State,  to  which  this 
act  apjfiies,  who  shall  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction,  in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  in 
this  State,  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  twenty  dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundred 
dollars,  and  in  default  of  payment  of  such  fine  shall  be  imprisoned  until  such  fine 
and  costs  are  fully  paid. 

7.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commissioner  of  labor  or  his  assistant  to  enforce  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  and  to  prosecute  all  violations  of  the  same  before  any  magis¬ 
trate  or  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  in  this  State. 

'  8.  All  fines  collected  for  violation  of  this  act  shall  be  paid  into  the  common  school 
fund  of  the  county  in  which  the  offense  was  committed. 

9.  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  become  effective  within  ninety  days  after  the 
date  of  its  passage,  and  as'soon  as  possible  thereafter  the  commissioner  of  labor  shall 
cause  a  printed  copy  thereof  to  be  transmitted  to  all  employers  of  labor  in  this  State. 

Passed  February  14, 1901.  In  effect  ninety  days  from  passage.  Approved  February 

16,  1901. 

Chapter  20. — Mine  regulations — Check  weighmen. 

1.  Y/here  the  amount  of  wages  paid  to  any  of  the  persons  employed  in  any  manu¬ 
facturing,  mining,  or  otherwise  public  enterprise  employing  labor,  depend  upon  the 
amount  produced  by  weight  or  measure,  the  persons  so  employed  may,  at  their  own 
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cost,  station  or  appoint  at  each  place  appointed  for  the  weighing  or  measuring  of  the 
products  of  their  labor  a  check  weighman  or  measurer,  who  shall  in  all  cases  be 
appointed  by  a  majority  ballot  of  the  workmen  employed  at  the  works  where  he  is 
appointed  to  act  as  such  check  weighman  or  measurer. 

2.  Every  corporation,  company,  or  person  engaged  in  the  business  of  mining  coal 
in  this  State,  where  such  check  weighman  is  employed  by  the  miners  working  at 
such  mines,  shall  furnish  such  check  weighman  with  a  check  or  number  and  pay 
the  said  check  weighman  for  all  coal  placed  to  his  check  or  number  same  per  ton  as 
is  paid  to  the  miners.  Each  of  the  persons  so  employed  to  see  [to]  the  weighing  of 
said  coal  before  entering  upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  employment  shall 
take  and  subscribe  an  oath  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  or  a  notary  public,  that  he 
will  honestly  and  impartially  do  and  perform  the  duties  of  his  employment  and  do 
equal  and  exact  justice  between  employers  and  employees  to  the  best  of  his  judg¬ 
ment,  skill  and  ability. 

3.  This  act  shall  apply  to  all  weights,  balances,  steelyards,  and  weighing  machines 
and  measures  used  in  any  factory,  mine,  mill  or  otherwise  industrial  concerns,  for 
determining  the  wages  payable  to  any  person  employed  according  to  the  mineral  or 
otherwise  products  produced  by  them  through  their  labors. 

4.  Where  the  weighman  is  mutually  selected  by  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the 
miners  working  in  any  mine  and  the  operator  or  agent  of  said  company,  it  shall  not 
be  considered  necessary  to  employ  said  check  weighman,  but  at  any  time  that  either 
of  the  parties  to  said  agreement  should  become  dissatisfied  with  said  weighman  they 
may  dismiss  him  on  ten  days’  notice  or  the  miners  may  employ  a  check  weighman. 
Any  corporation,  company,  or  person  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall 
be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  fined  for  each  and 
every  offense  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  two  hundred  dollars. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  court  in  each  county,  in  which  any  such  coal  mine  is 
operated  and  in  which  a  grand  jury  is  impaneled,  to  give  this  act  in  charge  to  the 
grand  jury. 

Passed  February  22, 1901.  In  effect  ninety  days  from  passage.  Approved  February 
23,  1901. 

Chapter  31. — Mine  regulations — Inspection ,  etc. ,  of  oil. 

1.  Only  animal,  vegetable  or  paraffine  oil  or  other  oil  as  free  from  the  evolution  of 
smoke  as  a  standard  cotton-seed  oil,  wThen  burned  in  a  miner’s  torch,  shall  be  used  in 
any  open  lamp  or  torch  for  illuminating  purposes  in  any  coal  mine  in  this  State,  and 
kerosene  and  blackstrap  oil,  or  a  mixture  of  kerosene  and  blackstrap,  shall  not  be 
used  in  miners’  torches  for  illuminating  purposes  in  any  coal  mine  in  this  State; 
except  that  a  mixture  of  mineral  oil  (other  than  blackstrap  oil)  and  vegetable  oil 
can  be  used  upon  machinery  used  as  a  motive  powrer  to  haul  coal  in  any  mine  in  this 
State,  and  except,  further,  that  a  mixture  of  mineral  and  vegetable  oil  can  be  used 
for  all  stationary  lights. 

2.  A  standard  cotton-seed  oil  shall  have  the  following  test: 

(1)  It  shall  be  free  from  mineral  oils  or  mineral-oil  compounds. 

(2)  It  shall  be  tested  in  a  glass  tube  one  and  one-half  inches  in  diameter  by  eight 
inches  deep,  and  the  oil  shall  be  at  a  temperature  of  sixty  degrees  Fahrenheit  when 
the  test  is  made,  and  shall  not  exceed  twenty-four  degrees  Tagliabue  hydrometer. 

3.  If  the  oil  to  be  tested  is  below  forty-five  degrees  Fahrenheit  temperature,  it 
must  be  slowly  heated  until  it  reaches  eighty-five  degrees  temperature.  Should  the 
oil  be  above  forty-five  degrees  temperature  and  below  sixty-five  degrees  it  must  be 
heated  to  seventy  degrees,  when,  in  either  case,  it  must  be  well  shaken  and  allowed 
to  cool  gradually  to  a  temperature  of  sixty  degrees,  when  the  test  must  be  made. 

4.  In  testing  the  gravity  of  oil  the  hydrometer  must  be,  wdien  possible,  read  from 
below,  and  the  last  line  which  appears  under  the  surface  of  the  oil  shall  be  regarded 
as  the  true  reading. 

5.  Where  the  oil  is  tested  in  difficult  circumstances  an  allowance  of  one-half  of  one 
degree  may  be  made  for  error  of  parallax. 

6.  All  oil  sold  to  be  used  for  illuminating  purposes  in  the  mines  of  this  State  shall 
be  contained  in  barrels,  casks  or  packages,  branded  conspicuously  with  the  name 
and  address  of  the  manufacturer  of  said  oil,  the  specific  gravity  of  "the  same  and  the 
date  of  shipment. 

7.  Any  person,  firm,  or  corporation,  either  by  themselves  or  an  agent  or  employee, 
which  shall  sell  or  offer  for  sale  for  illuminating  in  any  mine,  in  this  State,  any  oil 
or  any  mixture  or  compound  of  oils  which  does  not  comply  with  the  tests  as  "pre¬ 
scribed  in  section  one  of  this  act,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  twenty-five  dollars  nor  more  than  one 
hundred  dollars  for  each  offense. 
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8.  And  any  miner,  or  employee  in  any  mine,  or  employee  of  any  mine  operator  or 
mine  owner,  who  shall  knowingly  use  or  permit  to  be  used  for  illuminating  purposes 
in  any  mine,  in  this  State,  any  oil  other  than  that  prescribed  in  section  one  of  this 
act  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  fined  not  less  than  five  dollars  nor  more  than 
twenty-five  dollars  for  each  and  every  offense;  and  in  default  of  payment  of  such 
fine  wfithin  twenty  days  from  the  day  of  conviction  shall  be  given  a  sentence  in  the 
county  jail  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  sixty  days. 

9.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  district  mine  inspectors  wherever  they  have  reason 
to  believe  that  oil  is  being  used,  or  sold  or  offered  for  sale,  in  violation  of  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  act,  to  take  samples  of  the  same  and  have  them  tested  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  chief  mine  inspector;  and  if  they  are  found  to  be  inferior  to  the  quality 
prescribed  by  this  act,  the  inspector  shall  make  complaint  to  the  prosecuting  attor¬ 
ney  of  the  county  in  which  the  offense  is  committed,  who  shall  forthwith  commence 
proceedings  against  the  offender  in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction.  Any  miner, 
mine  employee,  firm,  corporation  or  their  agents,  who  shall  refuse  to  permit  the 
mine  inspector  to  examine  his  or  their  oil  used  for  or  sold  for  illuminating  purposes 
in  the  coal  mines,  in  this  State,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  violation  of  this  act,  and  may  be 
taken  before  any  justice  of  the  peace  and  fined  five  dollars  or  imprisoned  in  the 
county  jail  for  ten  days  for  each  offense. 

10.  In  all  cases  of  prosecution,  where  the  accused  stands  convicted  of  a  violation 
of  this  act,  the  costs  of  such  prosecution  shall  be  borne  by  the  person,  firm  or  cor¬ 
poration  so  convicted,  and  in  case  of  failure  to  convict  the  accused  the  State  shall 
pay  the  costs  in  the  same  manner  as  in  other  prosecutions  for  misdemeanors. 

Passed  February  15, 1901.  In  effect  ninety  days  from  passage.  Approved  February 
20,  1901. 

Chapter  106. — Mine  regulations — Inspection. 

1.  Chapter  fifty-nine  of  the  acts  of  the  legislature  of  West  Virginia  of  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  ninety -seven,  “concerning  mine  ventilation  and  inspection” 
[shall]  be  amended  and  reenacted  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

la.  The  governor  of  the  State,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  senate,  shall  appoint 
one  district  mine  inspector  for  each  of  the  five  mining  districts  created  by  this  act, 
and  a  chief  mine  inspector  who  shall  supervise  and  control  the  mine  inspection  of 
the  State  of  West  Virginia,  and  the  chief  shall  have  power  to  call  the  assistance  of 
any  one  of  the  other  five  mine  inspectors  to  any  district  in  the  State  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  in  case  of  emergency;  and  the  chief  mine  inspector  shall  keep  the  reports 
furnished  him  by  the  five  mine  inspectors,  and  in  addition  thereto  he  shall  copy 
said  reports  in  a  book  or  books  by  him  purchased  and  kept  for  the  purpose,  and  he 
shall  index  the  same,  and  said  books  shall  be  open  for  inspection  upon  the  request 
of  any  citizen  of  the  State,  and  upon  the  request  of  the  governor  or  attorney-general 
of  this  State,  the  said  chief  mine  inspector  shall  lay  said  books  and  reports  before 
either  of  said  officers,  and  also  maps  of  mines  furnished  him  by  the  said  district  mine 
inspectors. 

b.  Any  chief  mine  inspector  who  shall  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act 
shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  fined  not  less  than  twenty-five  nor  more  than  two 
hundred  dollars,  and  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court,  be  imprisoned  in  the 
county  jail  not  exceeding  one  year. 

And  each  of  the  five  mine  inspectors  shall  report  in  writing  monthly  to  the  chief 
mine  inspector,  the  number  and  condition  of  all  the  mines  inspected  by  him  during 
each  month.  The  chief  mine  inspector  shall  have  power  to  remove  any  of  the  five 
mine  inspectors,  mentioned  in  this  act,  for  causes  hereinafter  mentioned  in  this  act, 
and  the  governor  of  the  State  shall  fill  all  vacancies  caused  by  removal  from  office. 
Mine  inspectors  created  by  this  act  shall  hold  their  office  for  the  term  of  four  years, 
as  hereinafter  provided,  unless  they  be  sooner  removed,  as  hereinafter  provided. 
They  shall  continue  in  office  until  their  successors  in  office  are  appointed  and 
qualified. 

c.  Every  person  appointed  chief  mine  inspector  must  be  a  citizen  of  West  Virginia 
and  be  a  competent  person,  having  had  at  least  eight  years’  experience  in  the  work¬ 
ing,  ventilation  and  drainage  of  coal  mines  in  this  State,  and  a  practical  and  scientific 
knowledge  of  all  noxious  and  dangerous  gases  found  in  such  mines. 

d.  Every  person  so  appointed  district  mine  inspector  must  be  a  citizen  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  having  a  practical  knowledge  of  mining  and  properly  ventilating  and  draining 
mines,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  gases  met  with  in  coal  mines,  and  must  be  a  miner  of 
at  least  six  years’  experience  as  a  miner  in  the  coal  mines,  or  having  been  otherwise 
engaged  as  an  employee  for  six  years  within  the  mines  of  this  State;  and  he  shall  not 
while  in  office,  be  interested  as  owner,  operator,  agent,  stockholder,  superintendent 
or  engineer  of  any  coal  mine,  and  he  shall  be  of  good  moral  character  and  temperate 
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habits.  An  inspector  of  mines  shall  be  removed  from  office  by  the  chief  mine  inspector 
of  this  State  for  incompetency,  neglect  of  duty,  drunkenness,  malfeasance  and  for 
other  good  causes. 

2a.  Vacancies  in  office  of  inspectors  shall  be  filled  by  appointment  by  the  governor 
of  the  State  for  the  unexpired  term.  Every  person  appointed  inspector  of  mines, 
shall,  before  entering  upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office,  take,  the  oath 
before  some  person  authorized  by  law  to  administer  oaths,  that  he  will  support  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  constitution  of  the  State  of  West  Virginia, 
and  that  he  will  faithfully  and  impartially,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  discharge  the 
duties  of  his  office,  and  file  a  certificate  of  his  having  done  so  in  the  office  of  the  sec¬ 
retary  of  state,  and  he  shall  give  a  bond  in  the  penalty  of  two  thousand  dollars,  with 
sureties  to  be  approved  by  the  governor  of  the  State,  conditioned  that  he  will  faith¬ 
fully  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office. 

b.  The  salary  of  the  chief  mine  inspector  shall  be  eighteen  hundred  dollars  per 
annum  and  not  more  than  five  hundred  dollars  for  expenses,  and  the  other  five 
mine  inspectors  shall  have  twelve  hundred  dollars  salary  each,  per  annum,  and  not 
more  than  five  hundred  dollars  each  for  expenses.  Such  salary  and  expenses  shall 
be  paid  monthly  out  of  the  State  treasury  upon  the  approval  of  the  chief  mine 
inspector:  Provided ,  That  before  payment  of  traveling  expenses  shall  be  made  to  the 
inspector,  he  shall  file  an  account  of  such  expenses  verified  by  his  affidavit  showing 
that  they  accrued  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties. 

c.  On  the  first  Tuesday  in  April,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  one,  and  every 
four  years  thereafter,  the  governor  of  the  State  shall,  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate, 
appoint  a  chief  mine  inspector  and  one  mine  inspector  for  each  of  the  five  mining 
districts  of  the  State  created  by  this  act,  whose  term  of  office  shall  begin  when  he 
has  taken  the  oath  of  office  and  has  given  the  approved  bond,  as  required  by  this 
act,  and  whose  term  of  office  shall  be  four  years,  or  until  his  successor  shall  be  duly 
appointed  and  qualified. 

d.  Inspectors  of  mines  shall  devote  their  whole  time  and  attention  to  the  duties  of 
their  office  and  shall  make  personal  examination,  as  set  forth  in  sections  three  and 
four  of  this  act,  of  the  interior  of  all  coal  or  other  mines  and  outside  of  the  mine 
where  any  danger  may  exist  to  the  workmen  employed  in  their  respective  districts. 

3a.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  district  mine  inspector  to  visit  each  mine  in 
his  district  at  least  once  every  three  months,  and  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  mine 
inspector  to  do  any  surveying  for  any  mine  owner  or  owners,  during  his  term  of  office, 
and  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  mine  inspector  to  appoint  any  deputy  or  other  per¬ 
son  to  do  and  perform  any  work  required  of  such  mine  inspector,  and  it  shall  be  his 
duty  to  personally  perform  the  duties  of  his  office  hereunder.  He  shall  also  in  each 
year,  ending  with  the  thirtieth  day  of  June,  make  a  written  report  to  the  chief  mine 
inspector  of  his  proceedings,  stating  therein  the  number  of  mines  in  his  district,  the 
improvements  made  in  and  at  the  mines,  the  extent  to  which  this  act  is  obeyed  or 
violated,  and  such  other  information  in  relation  to  mines  and  mining  as  he  may 
deem  of  public  interest,  or  required  of  him  by  the  chief  mine  inspector.  He  shall 
also  suggest  or  recommend  such  legislation  on  the  subject  of  mining  as  he  may  think 
necessary.  Such  report  shall  be  filed  wdth  the  chief  mine  inspector  on  or  before  the 
thirtieth  day  of  September  next  succeeding  the  year  for  which  it  was  made.  The 
chief  mine  inspector  shall  annually  make  a  full  and  complete  written  report  of  his 
proceedings  as  such  chief  mine  inspector  to  the  governor  of  the  State  for  the  year 
ending  the  thirtieth  of  June.  Such  report  shall  include  the  reports  from  the  district 
mine  inspectors,  the  number  of  visits  and  inspections  made  in  the  State  by  the  dis¬ 
trict  inspectors,  the  quantity  of  coal  and  coke  produced  in  the  State,  and  the  number 
of  men  employed,  number  of  mines  operated,  ovens  in  and  out  of  blast,  improve¬ 
ments  made,  prosecutions,  etc.,  and  such  other  information  in  relation  to  the  subject 
of  mines,  mining  inspection  and  needed  legislation,  as  he  may  deem  of  public  interest 
and  beneficial  to  the  mining  interests  of  the  State.  Such  report  shall  be  filed  with 
the  governor  on  or  before  the  thirtieth  day  of  December  next  succeeding  the  year 
for  which  it  was  made,  and  such  report  shall  be  printed  upon  the  requisition  of  the 
governor,  and  in  order  that  the  report  may  be  annually  printed  and  distributed 
among  the  operators,  miners  and  citizens  of  this  State,  the  sum  of  fifteen  hundred 
dollars  shall  annually  be  allowed  out  of  the  State  treasury  for  this  special  purpose. 

b.  Any  mine  inspector  failing  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  this  act  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  not  less  than 
one  hundred  dollars  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  and  be  dismissed  from 
office. 

c.  The  governor  of  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  together  with  the  chief  mine 
inspector  created  by  this  act,  shall  divide  the  State  of  West  Virginia  into  five  mining 
districts. 

2.  Sections  5,  10,  and  11  of  the  acts  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty- 
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seven,  concerning  “the  working,  ventilation  and  drainage  of  coal  mines,  etc.,” 
[shall]  be  amended  and  reenacted  to  read  as  follows,  and  section  20  be  added  thereto. 

5.  The  operator  or  agent  of  every  coal  mine  shall,  within  six  months  after  the 
passage  of  this  act,  make,  or  cause  to  be  made,  unless  already  made  and  filed,  an 
accurate  map  or  plan  of  such  mine,  on  a  scale  to  be  stated  thereon,  not  exceeding 
one  hundred  feet  to  the  inch.  Such  map  or  plan  shall  show  the  openings  or  exca¬ 
vations,  the  shafts,  slopes,  entries,  airways,  headings,  rooms,  pillars,  etc.,  and  such 
portions  of  such  mine  or  mines  as  may  have  been  abandoned,  the  general  inclination 
of  the  coal  strata,  and  so  much  of  the  property  lines  and  the  outcrop  of  the  coal 
seam  of  the  tract  of  land  on  which  said  mine  is  located,  as  may  be  within  one  thou¬ 
sand  feet  of  any  part  of  the  workings  of  such  mine.  A  true  copy  of  such  map  or 
plan  shall,  within  the  six  months  aforesaid,  be  delivered  by  such  operator  to  the 
inspector  of  his  district,  to  be  preserved  among  the  records  of  his  office,  and  turned 
over  to  his  successor  in  office;  and  the  original  map,  or  a  true  copy  thereof,  shall  be 
kept  by  such  operator  at  the  office  of  the  mine,  and  open  at  all  reasonable  times  for 
the  examination  and  use  of  the  inspector;  and  such  operator  shall,  twice  within 
every  twelve  months,  and  not  more  than  seven  months  apart,  while  the  mine  is  in 
operation,  cause  such  mine  to  be  surveyed  and  the  map  thereof  extended  so  as  to 
accurately  show  the  progress  of  the  workings,  the  property  lines  and  outcrop  as 
above  provided;  and  he  shall  immediately  thereafter  notify  the  inspector  of  his  dis¬ 
trict,  who  shall  forward  to  the  said  operator,  or  his  engineer,  the  maps  held  by  such 
inspector  to  be  extended  as  above  required. 

10.  The  operator  or  agent  of  every  coal  mine,  whether  worked  by  shaft,  slope  or 
drift,  shall  provide  and  hereafter  maintain  for  every  such  mine  ample  means  of 
ventilation,  affording  no  less  than  one  hundred  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  for  each 
and  every  person  employed  in  such  mine,  and  as  much  more  as  the  circumstances 
may  require,  which  shall  be  circulated  around  the  main  headings  and  cross  headings 
and  working  places,  to  an  extent  thst  will  dilute,  render  harmless  and  carry  off,  the 
noxious  and  dangerous  gases  generated  therein;  and  as  the  working  places  shall 
advance,  break-throughs  for  air  shall  be  made  every  one  hundred  feet  in  the  pillars, 
or  brattice  shall  be  used,  so  as  to  properly  ventilate  the  face,  and  all  the  break¬ 
throughs,  not  required  for  the  passage  of  air,  shall  be  properly  closed  with  brattice, 
or  brattices  shall  be  used,  so  as  to  keep  the  working  places  well  and  properly  venti¬ 
lated.  In  all  mines  generating  fire  damp  and  where  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  gas  will  be  constantly  encountered  in  the  future  workings  and  developments  of 
the  mine,  all  stoppings  on  the  main  entries  shall  be  constructed  in  a  substantial  man¬ 
ner  and  as  nearly  as  practicable  air-tight,  except  for  temporary  purposes;  doors  on 
main  haul-ways  shall  be  avoided  in  gaseous  mines  where  practicable,  and  overcasts 
adopted  when  and  where  the  same  may  expediently  be  built,  and  where  doors  are 
used  they  must  be  built  in  a  substantial  manner  and  hung  so  as  to  close  automatic¬ 
ally  when  unobstructed.  All  old  unused  workings  and  abandoned  parts  of  the 
mines  must  be  protected  by  such  safeguards  as  will  prevent  the  dangerous  overflow 
of  any  standing  gas  therein,  and  all  avenues  leading  thereto  shall  be  so  arranged  and 
conducted  as  to  give  cautionary  notice  to  all  such  workmen  in  such  mines  of  the 
danger  in  entering  therein.  And  in  order  to  secure  the  safety  of  the  workmen  in 
general  against  danger  in  said  abandoned  or  worked-out  parts  of  the  mines  notices 
shall  be  put  up  and  kept  standing  as  far  as  practical,  which  shall  afford  warning  to 
all  such  workmen  not  to  enter  in  such  parts  of  said  mines;  and  in  addition  thereto, 
all  persons,  other  than  those  specially  charged  with  that  duty,  are  hereby  forbidden 
to  enter  such  abandoned  parts  of  such  mines  where  gas  may  be  found.  And  for 
violation  of  this  provision  of  this  act,  such  person  or  persons  so  offending  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  not  less  than 
five  dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  and  be  confined  in  the  county  jail 
not  less  than  ten  days  nor  more  than  one  year.  No  miner  or  other  employee  shall 
take  into  the  mines  in  this  State  any  larger  quantity  of  powder  or  other  explosive 
than  he  or  they  may  reasonably  expect  to  use  during  their  term  of  employment  of 
one  day  of  twelve  hours.  In  all  mines  where  explosive  gas,  or  other  gas  of  a  danger¬ 
ous  or  poisonous  nature,  is  known  to  generate  in  large  and  dangerous  quantities,  the 
workmen  shall  be  immediately  instructed  to  withdraw  from  the  mine  in  case  of  stop¬ 
page  of  the  fan,  or  heavy  falls  of  the  roof  which  may  obstruct  the  main  intake  or 
return  airway,  until  such  obstruction  is  removed.  And  it  shall  be  unlawful  in  all 
mines  where  gas  is  being  generated  in  large  and  dangerous  quantities,  to  use  any 
other  mechanical  power  for  ventilation  purpose  except  fan  power,  or  the  equal 
thereof;  and  the  fan  or  other  power,  shall  be  kept  in  operation  night  and  day 
unless  written  permission  to  do  otherwise  be  granted  by  the  chief  inspector  or  the 
district  inspector  in  whose  district  the  mine  is  situated;  but  no  mine  operator  shall 
be  required  to  keep  such  fan  going  where  it  is  necessary  to  shut  it  down  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  repairing  machinery  or  doing  other  work  in  the  mines  which  may  make  it 
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necessary.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  miner  after  having  exploded  in  any  working 
place  sixty  cubical  inches  or  more  of  powder,  in  one  or  more  blasts,  in  any  mine 
known  to  generate  gas  in  large  and  dangerous  quantities,  to  enter  such  working  place 
and  attempt  to  resume  work  in  any  manner  whatever  with  a  naked  light  in  less  than 
twenty  minutes  after  the  blast  has  been  exploded. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  mine  owner  or  operator  in  this  State  whose  mine  or 
mines  are  known  to  generate  fire  damp  or  other  dangerous  gas  or  gases,  in  danger¬ 
ous  quantities,  to  employ  a  “fire  boss”  or  “  bosses”  where  necessary,  who  shall  be 
a  citizen  or  citizens  of  this  State,  and  have  such  knowledge  of  fire  damp  and  other 
dangerous  gases  as  to  be  able  to  detect  the  same  with  the  use  of  safety  lamps,  and 
shall  have  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject  of  ventilation  of  mines  and  the 
machinery  and  appliances  used  for  that  purpose,  and  be  a  person  with  at  least  three 
years’  experience  in  mines  generating  such  fire  damp  and  dangerous  gases.  It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  said  fire  boss  or  bosses  where  employed  in  said  gaseous  mines  to  fix 
and  determine  upon  some  intelligent  plan  to  warn  and  give  notice  to  all  the  employees 
of  such  mines  when  they  may  be  permitted  to  enter  such  mine  or  mines  to  begin 
wTork  upon  each  shift  of  their  employment;  and  it  shall  further  be  the  duty  of  said 
fire  boss  or  bosses  to  go  into  all  the  working  places  of  such  mine  or  mines  where  gas 
is  known  to  exist,  or  liable  to  exist,  in  dangerous  quantities,  and  carefully  examine 
the  same  with  a  safety  lamp,  and  do,  or  cause  to  be  done,  whatever  may  be  necessary 
to  remove  from  such  working  place  or  places  all  dangerous  gases  and  make  the  same 
safe  for  persons  to  enter  therein  as  workmen  in  such  mine  or  mines;  such  examina¬ 
tion  and  removal  of  said  gases  shall  be  made  immediately  before  each  shift  begins  to 
work  in  such  mines,  and  thereafter  to  at  once  give  such  notice  or  warning  to  the 
employees  in  said  mine  or  mines  on  the  outside  thereof  that  the  same  is  safe  for  them 
to  enter  therein  and  begin  work.  In  the  performance  of  the  duties  on  the  part  of 
the  fire  boss  or  bosses  they  shall  have  no  superior  officer,  but  all  the  employees 
working  inside  of  said  mine  or  mines  shall  be  subordinate  to  said  fire  boss  or  bosses 
in  this  particular  work.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  enter  said  mine  or 
mines  for  any  purpose  at  the  beginning  of  work  upon  each  shift  therein  until  such 
signal  or  warning  has  been  given  by  said  fire  boss  or  bosses  on  the  outside  of  said 
mine  or  mines  as  to  the  safety  thereof,  as  herein  provided,  except  under  the  direction 
of  said  fire  boss  or  bosses,  and  then  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  making  said  mine 
safe;  and  each  person  who  shall  enter  such  mine  before  such  notice  or  signal  has 
been  given  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be 
fined  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  and  imprisoned 
in  the  county  jail  not  less  than  sixty  days  nor  more  than  one  year.  In  all  mines 
generating  fire  damp,  accumulations  of  fine,  dry  coal  dust  shall,  as  far  as  practicable, 
be  prevented,  and  such  dust  shall,  whenever  necessary,  be  kept  properly  watered 
down.  The  safety  lamps  used  for  examining  any  mine  or  which  may  be  used  for 
working  therein,  shall  be  furnished  by,  and  be  the  property  of,  the  operator  of  the 
mine,  and  shall  be  in  charge  of  some  person  to  be  designated  by  the  “fire  boss,” 
and  at  least  one  safety  lamp  shall  be  kept  at  every  coal  mine  whether  such  mine 
generates  fire  damp  or  not. 

11.  In  order  to  better  secure  the  proper  ventilation  of  every  coal  mine  and  promote 
the  health  and  safety  of  persons  employed  therein,  the  operator  or  agent  shall  employ 
a  competent  and  practical  inside  overseer,  to  be  called  “mining  boss,”  who  shall  be 
a  citizen  of  this  State  and  an  experienced  coal  miner,  or  any  person  having  three 
years’  experience  in  a  coal  mine,  who  shall  keep  a  careful  watch  over  the  ventilating 
apparatus  and  the  airways,  traveling- ways,  pumps  and  drainage;  and  shall  see  that, 
as  the  miners  advance  their  excavations,  proper  break-throughs  are  made  to  properly 
ventilate  the  mine,  and  that  all  loose  coal,  slate  and  rock  overhead  in  the  working 
places  and  along  the  haul-ways  be  removed  or  carefully  secured  so  as  to  prevent 
danger  to  persons  employed  in  such  mines;  and  that  sufficient  props,  caps  and  timbers, 
as  nearly  as  possible  of  suitable  dimensions,  are  furnished  for  the  places  wffiere  they 
are  to  be  used;  and  such  props,  caps  and  timbers  shall  be  delivered  and  placed  at 
such  point  as  the  rules  for  the  government  for  each  respective  mine  provide  for  them 
to  be  delivered;  and  every  workman  in  want  of  props,  cap  pieces  and  timbers  shall 
notify  the  mining  boss,  or  such  other  person  who  may  be  designated  for  that  purpose, 
at  least  one  day  in  advance,  giving  the  length  and  number  of  props  or  timbers  and 
cap  pieces  he  requires;  but  in  case  of  an  emergency  the  timbers  may  be  ordered 
immediately  upon  the  discovery  of  any  danger;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  each 
miner  to  properly  prop  and  secure  his  place  in  order  to  make  the  same  secure  for 
him  to  work  therein.  The  said  mine  boss  shall  have  all  water  drained  or  hauled 
out  of  the  working  places  where  the  same  is  practicable,  before  the  miners  enter,  and 
said  working  places  kept  dry  as  far  as  practical  while  the  miners  are  at  work.  And 
in  mines  in  which  the  operations  are  so  extensive  that  all  the  duties  devolving  upon 
the  mine  boss  can  not  be  discharged  by  one  man,  competent  persons  having  had  two 
years’  experience  in  a  coal  ngine  may  be  designated  and  appointed  as  assistants,  who 
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shall  act  under  the  mine  boss’s  instructions,  and  who  shall  be  responsible  for  their 
conduct  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  under  such  designation  or  employment.  On 
all  haul-ways,  space  not  less  than  ten  feet  long  and  two  feet,  six  inches  wide,  between 
the  wagon  and  the  rib,  shall  be  kept  open  at  distances  not  exceeding  one  hundred  feet 
apart,  in  which  shelter  from  passing  wagons  may  be  had.  It  shall  further  be  the  duty 
of  the  mining  boss  to  have  bore  holes  kept  not  less  than  twTelve  feet  in  advance  of  the 
face,  and,  where  necessary,  on  sides  of  the  working  places  that  are  being  driven  toward 
and  in  dangerous  proximity  to  an  abandoned  mine  or  part  of  mine  suspected  of  con¬ 
taining  inflammable  gases  or  which  is  filled  with  water.  On  all  haul-ways  where  haul¬ 
ing  is  done  by  machinery  of  any  kind,  the  mine  boss  shall  provide  a  proper  system  of 
signals  and  a  conspicuous  light,  and  also  for  the  carrying  of  a  conspicuous  light  on  the 
front  car  of  every  trip  or  train  of  cars  when  in  motion  in  amine,  and  when  the  hoist¬ 
ing  or  lowering  of  men  occurs  before  daylight  in  the  morning  or  at  evening  after 
darkness  at  any  mine  operated  by  shaft,  the  said  mine  boss  shall  provide  and  main¬ 
tain  at  the  shaft  mouth  a  light  of  a  stationary  character  sufficient  to  show  the  land¬ 
ing  and  all  surrounding  objects  distinctly,  and  sufficient  light  of  a  stationary 
character  shall  be  located  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  so  that  persons  coming  to  the 
bottom  may  clearly  discern  the  cages  and  other  objects  closely  contiguous  thereto. 
No  cages  on  which  men  are  riding  shall  be  lifted  or  lowered  at  a  rate  of  speed  greater 
than  six  hundred  feet  per  minute.  No  mine  cars,  either  empty  or  loaded,  shall  be 
hoisted,  while  men  are  being  lowered  or  hoisted,  and  no  cage  having  an  unstable 
self-dumping  platform  shall  be  used  for  the  carrying  of  workmen  unless  the  same  is 
provided  with  some  device  by  which  the  same  can  be  securely  locked  when  men  are 
being  hoisted  or  lowered  into  the  mine.  At  every  mine  wrhere  fifty  men  are  employed 
underground,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  operator  thereof  to  keep  always  on  hand  at 
the  mine  a  properly  constructed  stretcher,  woolen  and  a  waterproof  blanket,  and  all 
necessary  requisites  which  may  be  advised  by  the  medical  practitioner  employed  by 
the  company,  and  if  as  many  as  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  be  employed  two  stretchers 
with  the  necessary  equipments  as  above  advised.  The  mining  boss,  or  his  assistant, 
shall  visit  and  examine  every  wmrking  place  in  the  mine  as  often  as  practicable  and 
as  to  him  may  seem  necessary  while  the  miners  of  such  places  are  at  work,  and  shall 
direct  that  each  and  every  working  place  shall  be  secured  by  props  or  timbers  when¬ 
ever  necessary,  which  shall  be  placed  and  used  by  the  miners  working  therein  as  in 
this  act  provided,  to  the  end  that  such  working  places  shall  be  made  safe,  and  the 
said  mine  boss  shall  not  direct  anyone  to  work  in  an  unsafe  place  unless  it  be  for 
the  purpose  of  making  it  safe.  The  mining  boss  shall  notify  the  operator  or  agent  of 
the  mine  of  his  inability  to  comply  with  any  of  the  requirements  of  this  section,  and 
it  shall  then  become  the  duty  of  any  operator  or  agent  to  at  once  attend  to  the  mat¬ 
ter  complained  of  by  the  mining  boss,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  comply  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  hereof  if  the  same  can  be  practicably  done. 

20.  There  shall  be  adopted  by  the  operator  of  every  mine  in  this  State  special 
rules  for  the  government  and  operation  of  his  mine  or  mines,  covering  all  the  work 
pertaining  thereto  in  and  outside  of  the  same,  which,  however,  shall  not  be  in  con¬ 
flict  with  the  provisions  of  the  mining  law's  of  this  State.  Such  rules  when  estab¬ 
lished  shall  be  printed  on  cardboard  and  shall  be  posted  up  in  the  drum-house, 
tipple  or  some  other  conspicuous  place  about  the  mines  where  the  same  may  be 
seen  and  observed  by  all  the  employees  at  such  mines,  and  when  said  rules  are  so 
posted  the  same  shall  operate  as  notice  to  all  the  employees  at  such  mine  of  their 
acceptance  of  the  contents  thereof.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  mine  operator 
to  furnish  a  printed  copy  of  said  rules  to  each  of  his  employees  when  requested  by 
either  or  any  of  them. 

Passed  February  14, 1901.  In  effect  ninety  days  from  passage.  Approved  February 
21,  1901. 

WISCONSIN. 

ACTS  OF  1901. 

Chapter  239. — Sweat  shops — Licensing ,  inspection ,  etc. 

Section  1.  No  room  or  apartment  in  any  tenement  or  dwelling  house  or  in  a 
building  situated  in  the  rear  of  any  tenement  or  dwelling  house,  shall  be  used  for 
the  purpose  of  manufacturing,  altering,  repairing  or  finishing  therein,  for  wages  or 
for  sale,  any  coats,  vests,  knee  pants,  trousers,  overalls,  cloaks,  hats,  caps,  suspenders, 
jerseys,  blouses,  dresses,  waists,  waist  bands,  underwear,  neckwear,  knit  goods  of  all 
kinds,  furs,  fur  trimmings,  fur  garments,  skirts,  shirts,  purses,  feathers,  cigarettes, 
cigars  or  umbrellas,  unless  a  license  is  secured  therefor  as  provided  in  this  act. 
Application  for  such  a  license  shall  be  made  to  the  commissioner  of  labor  and  indus¬ 
trial  statistics  by  any  family  or  a  member  thereof  or  any  person,  firm  or  corporation, 
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desiring  to  manufacture,  alter,  repair  or  finish  any  such  articles  in  any  room  or 
apartment  in  any  tenement  or  dwelling  house  or  by  any  person,  firm  or  corporation 
desiring  to  perform  such  work  in  any  building  in  the  rear  of  any  tenement  or  dwell¬ 
ing  house.  Such  application  shall  describe  the  room  or  apartment,  shall  specify  the 
number  of  persons  to  be  employed  therein,  and  shall  be  in  such  form  as  the  commis¬ 
sioner  of  labor  and  industrial  statistics  may  determine.  Blank  applications  shall  be 
prepared  and  furnished  by  the  commissioner  of  labor  and  industrial  statistics. 
Before  any  such  license  is  granted,  an  inspection  of  the  room,  apartment,  or  building 
sought  to  be  licensed,  must  be  made  by  the  commissioner  of  labor  and  industrial 
statistics,  factory  inspector  or  assistant  factory  inspector.  If  the  commissioner  of 
labor  and  industrial  statistics,  factory  inspector,  or  assistant  factory  inspector,  ascer¬ 
tain  that  such  room,  apartment  or  building,  is  in  a  clean  and  proper  sanitary  condi¬ 
tion,  and  that  the  articles  specified  in  this  section  may  be  manufactured  therein 
under  clean  and  healthful  condition,  he  shall  grant  a  license  permitting  the  use  of 
such  room,  apartment  or  building  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing,  altering,  repair¬ 
ing  or  finishing  such  articles.  Each  license  shall  state  the  maximum  number  of 
persons  who  may  be  employed  in  the  room  or  rooms  to  which  such  license  relates. 
The  number  of  persons  to  be  so  employed  shall  be  determined  by  the  number  of 
cubic  feet  of  air  space  contained  in  each  room  or  apartment  mentioned  in  such  license, 
allowing  not  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  feet  for  each  person  employed 
between  the  hours  of  6  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  6  o’clock  in  the  evening,  and 
unless  by  a  special  written  permit  of  the  commissioner  of  labor  and  industrial  statis¬ 
tics,  factory  inspector,  or  assistant  factory  inspector,  not  less  than  four  hundred  cubic 
feet  for  each  person  employed  therein  between  the  hours  of  six  in  the  evening  and 
six  in  the  morning,  but  no  such  permit  shall  be  issued  unless  such  room  or  apartment 
has  suitable  light  at  all  times  during  such  hours,  while  such  persons  are  employed 
therein.  Such  license  must  be  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  room  or  apart¬ 
ment  to  which  it  relates.  It  may  be  revoked  by  the  commissioner  of  labor  and 
industrial  statistics,  factory  inspector  or  assistant  factory  inspector,  if  the  health  of 
the  community  or  of  the  employees  requires  it,  or  if  it  appears  that  the  rooms  or 
apartments,  to  which  such  license  relates,  are  not  in  a  healthy  and  proper  sanitary 
condition.  Every  room  or  apartment  in  which  any  of  the  articles  named  in  this 
section  are  manufactured,  altered,  repaired  or  finished,  shall  be  kept  in  a  clean  and 
sanitary  condition  and  shall  be  subject  to  inspection  and  examination  by  the  com¬ 
missioner  of  labor  and  industrial  statistics,  factory  inspector,  or  assistant  factory 
inspector,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  said  garments  or  articles  or  any 
part  or  parts  thereof  are  clean  and  free  from  vermin  and  every  matter  of  infectious 
or  contagious  nature.  No  person,  firm  or  corporation,  shall  hire,  employ  or  contract 
■with  any  member  of  a  family  or  any  person,  firm  or  corporation  not  holding  a 
license  therefor,  to  manufacture,  alter,  repair  or  finish  any  of  the  articles  named  in 
this  section  in  any  room  or  apartment  in  any  tenement  or  dwelling  house  or  in  any 
room  or  apartment  in  any  building,  situated  in  the  rear  of  a  tenement  or  dwelling 
house  as  aforesaid;  and  no  person,  firm  or  corporation  shall  receive,  handle  or  con¬ 
vey  to  others  or  sell,  hold  in  stock  or  expose  for  sale,  any  goods  mentioned  in  this 
section  unless  made  under  the  sanitary  conditions  and  in  accordance  with  this  act. 
This  section  shall  not  prevent  the  employment  of  a  tailor  or  seamstress  by  any  per¬ 
son  or  family  for  the  purpose  of  making,  altering,  repairing  or  finishing  any  article 
of  wearing  apparel  for  such  person  or  for  family  use. 

Sec.  2.  Whenever  the  commissioner  of  labor  and  industrial  statistics,  factory 
inspector  or  assistant  factory  inspector  in  his  judgment  revokes  or  refuses  to  grant  a 
license  to  any  person  or  persons  because  of  the  unhealthy  or  unsanitary  conditions  in 
or  surrounding  the  place  where  any  of  the  aforesaid  goods  are  or  are  to  be  manufac¬ 
tured,  the  person  or  persons  aggrieved  by  such  decision  may  appeal  to  the  board  of 
health  of  such  city,  village  or  town  wherein  said  license  was  refused  or  revoked. 
The  board  of  health  after  receiving  a  written  notice  of  the  appeal  from  the  person  or 
persons  aggrieved,  shall  immediately  investigate  the  conditions  and  surroundings  of 
the  place  wherein  any  of  the  goods  are  or  are  to  be  manufactured  as  mentioned  in 
the  aforesaid,  and  if  they  find  that  a  license  can  be  granted  without  injuring  or 
impairing  the  public  health,  then  such  finding  shall  be  immediately  reported  in 
writing  to  the  commissioner  of  labor  and  industrial  statistics  who  shall  thereupon 
grant  such  license. 

Sec.  3.  The  commissioner  of  labor  and  industrial  statistics,  factory  inspector  or 
assistant  factory  inspector,  may  when  he  deems  it  necessary,  require  that  all  rooms 
or  apartments  used  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing,  altering,  repairing  or  finishing 
therein,  any  of  the  aforesaid  goods  or  articles  as  mentioned  in  section  1  shall  be 
separate  from  and  have  no  door,  window  or  other  opening  into  any  living  or  sleeping 
room  of  any  tenement  or  dwelling  and  that  no  such  rooms  or  apartments  shall  be 
used  at  any  time  for  sleeping  purposes  and  shall  contain  no  bed,  bedding  or  cooking 
utensils.  He  may  further  require  or  direct  a  separate  outside  entrance  to  the  room 
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or  apartments  where  the  work  is  carried  on,  and  if  such  work  is  carried  on  above  the 
first  floor,  then  there  may  be  directed  a  separate  and  distinct  stairway  leading  thereto 
and  every  such  room  or  apartment  shall  be  well  and  sufficiently  lighted,  heated  and 
ventilated  by  ordinary,  or  if  necessary,  by  mechanical  appliance.  He  may  also 
require  suitable  closet  arrangements  for  each  sex  employed  as  follows:  Where  there 
are  ten  or  more  persons  and  three  or  more  to  the  number  of  twenty  are  of  either  sex, 
a  separate  and  distinct  water-closet,  either  inside  the  building  with  adequate  plumb¬ 
ing  connections  or  on  the  outside,  at  least  twenty  feet  from  the  building,  shall  be 
provided  for  each  sex.  When  the  number  employed  is  more  than  twenty-five  of 
either  sex,  there  shall  be  provided  an  additional  water-closet  for  such  sex  up  to  the 
number  of  fifty  persons,  and  above  that  number  in  the  same  ratio,  and  all  such  closets 
shall  be  kept  strictly  and  exclusively  for  the  use  of  the  employees  and  employer  and 
employers.  All  closets  shall  be  regularly  disinfected  and  the  commissioner  of  labor 
and  industrial  statistics,  factory  inspector  or  assistant  factory  inspector  may  require 
all  other  necessary  changes  or  any  process  of  cleaning,  painting  or  whitewashing 
which  they  may  deem  necessary,  before  the  issuing  of  the  license. 

Sec.  4.  Any  person,  firm  or  corporation,  by  themselves  or  by  their  agents  or  man¬ 
agers,  contracting  for  the  manufacturing,  altering,  repairing  or  finishing  of  any  of  the 
articles  mentioned  in  section  1  of  this  act,  or  giving  out  material  from  which  they  or 
any  part  of  them  are  to  be  manufactured,  altered,  repaired  or  finished,  shall  keep  a 
register  of  the  names  and  addresses,  plainly  written  in  English,  of  the  persons  to 
whom  such  articles  or  materials  are  given  to  be  so  manufactured,  altered,  repaired  or 
finished  or  with  whom  they  have  contracted  to  do  the  same.  Such  register  shall  be 
subject  to  inspection  on  demand,  by  the  commissioner  of  labor  and  industrial  statis¬ 
tics,  factory  inspector  or  assistant  factory  inspector,  and  a  copy  thereof  shall  be  fur¬ 
nished  at  his  request. 

Sec.  5.  If  the  commissioner  of  labor  and  industrial  statistics,  factory  inspector  or 
assistant  factory  inspector  find  that  infectious  or  contagious  diseases  exist  in  a  work¬ 
shop,  room  or  apartment  of  a  tenement  or  dwelling  house  or  of  a  building  in  the  rear 
thereof  in  which  any  of  the  articles  specified  in  section  1  of  this  act  are  being  manu¬ 
factured,  altered,  repaired  or  finished  or  that  articles  manufactured  or  in  process  of 
manufacture  therein  are  infected  or  that  goods  used  therein  are  unfit  for  use,  he  shall 
report  to  the  local  board  of  health,  and  such  board  shall  issue  such  order  as  the  pub¬ 
lic  health  may  require.  Such  board  may  condemn  and  destroy  all  such  infectious 
article  or  articles  manufactured  or  in  the  process  of  manufacture  under  unclean  or 
unhealthful  conditions. 

Sec.  6.  The  owner,  lessee  or  agent  of  a  tenement  or  dwelling  house  or  of  a  building 
in  the  rear  of  a  tenement  or  dwelling  house  shall  not  permit  the  use  thereof  for  the 
manufacture,  repair,  alteration  or  finishing  of  any  of  the  articles  mentioned  in  this 
act  contrary  to  its  provisions.  If  a  room  or  apartment  in  such  tenement  or  dwelling 
house  or  in  a  building  in  the  rear  of  a  tenement  or  dwelling  house  be  so  unlawfully 
used,  the  commissioner  of  labor  and  industrial  statistics,  factory  inspector,  or  assistant 
factory  inspector,  shall  serve  a  notice  thereof  upon  such  owner,  lessee  or  agent. 
Unless  such  owner,  lessee  or  agent  shall  cause  such  unlawful  manufacture  to  be  dis¬ 
continued  within  thirty  days  after  the  service  of  such  notice  or  within  fifteen  days 
thereafter,  institutes  and  faithfully  prosecutes  proceedings  for  the  dispossession  of  the 
occupant  of  a  tenement  or  dwelling  house  or  of  a  building  in  the  rear  of  a  tenement 
or  dwelling  house  who  unlawfully  manufactures,  repairs,  alters  or  finishes  such 
articles  in  any  room  or  apartment  therein,  he  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  violation  of 
this  act  as  if  he  himself  was  engaged  in  such  unlawful  manufacture,  repair,  alteration 
or  finishing. 

Sec.  7.  Any  person,  firm  or  corporation,  agent  or  manager  of  any  corporation 
who  whether  for  himself  or  for  such  firm  or  corporation  or  by  himself  or  through 
agents,  servants  or  foremen  shall  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  upon 
conviction  thereof  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  less  than  twenty  dollars  nor  more  than 
one  hundred  dollars  for  each  offense,  or  imprisoned  not  less  than  twenty  or  more 
than  sixty  days  or  both,  and  in  all  prosecutions  brought  by  or  under  the  direction 
of  the  commissioner  of  labor  and  industrial  statistics  for  the  violation  of  this  act,  he 
shall  not  be  held  to  give  security  for  costs  or  adjudged  to  pay  any  costs  but  in  all 
cases  where  the  accused  be  acquitted  or  is  found  to  be  indigent,  the  costs  shall  be  paid 
out  of  the  county  treasury  of  the  county  in  which  the  proceedings  are  brought  the 
same  as  the  costs  in  all  other  cases  of  misdemeanor. 

Sec.  8.  Chapter  232  of  the  laws  of  1899  is  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  9.  This  act  and  the  repealing  clause  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force,  from 
and  after  the  first  day  of  August  1901. 

Approved  April  27,  1901. 
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Chapter  257. — Protection  of  employees  on  buildings. 

Section  1.  A  person  employing  or  directing  another  to  perform  labor  of  any  kind 
in  the  erection,  repairing,  altering  or  painting  of  a  house,  building  or  structure  shall 
not  furnish  or  erect,  or  cause  to  be  furnished  or  erected  for  the  performance  of  such 
labor,  scaffolding,  hoists,  stays,  ladders  or  other  mechanical  contrivances,  which  are 
unsafe,  unsuitable  or  improper,  and  which  are  not  so  constructed,  placed  and  oper¬ 
ated  as  to  give  proper  protection,  to  the  life  and  limb  of  a  person  so  employed  or 
engaged.  Scaffolding  or  staging  swung  or  suspended  from  an  overhead  support, 
more  than  twenty  feet  from  the  ground  or  floor,  shall  have  a  safety  rail  of  wood, 
properly  bolted,  secured  and  braced,  rising  at  least  thirty-four  inches  above  the  floor 
or  main  portions  of  such  scaffolding  or  staging  and  extending  along  the  entire  length 
of  the  outside  and  the  ends  thereof,  and  properly  attached  thereto,  and  such  scaf¬ 
folding  or  staging  shall  be  so  fastened  as  to  prevent  the  same  from  swaying  from  the 
building  or  structure. 

Sec.  2.  Whenever  complaint  is  made  to  the  factory  inspector  that  the  scaffolding, 
or  the  part  thereof  declared  to  be  unsafe.  After  ladders,  irons,  or  ropes  of  any  swing¬ 
ing  or  stationary  scaffolding  used  in  the  construction,  alteration,  repairing,  painting, 
cleaning  or  painting  of  buildings  within  the  limits  of  a  city  are  unsafe  or  liable  to 
prove  dangerous  to  the  life  or  limb  of  any  person,  such  factory  inspector  shall  imme¬ 
diately  cause  an  inspection  to  be  made  of  such  scaffolding,  or  the  slings,  hangers, 
blocks,  pulleys,  stays,  braces,  ladders,  irons  or  other  parts  connected  therewith.  If, 
after  examination,  such  scaffolding  or  any  of  such  parts  is  found  to  be  dangerous  to 
life  or  limb,  the  factory  inspector  shall  prohibit  the  use  thereof,  and  require  the  same 
to  be  altered  and  reconstructed  so  as  to  avoid  such  danger.  The  factory  inspector 
or  deputy  factory  inspector  making  the  examination  shall  attach  a  certificate  to  the 
scaffolding,  or  the  slings,  hangers,  irons,  ropes,  or  other  parts  thereof,  examined  by 
him  stating  that  he  has  made  such  examination,  and  that  he  has  found  it  safe  or 
unsafe,  as  the  case  may  be.  If  he  declares  it  unsafe,  he  shall  at  once,  in  writing, 
notify  the  person  responsible  for  its  erection  of  the  fact,  and  warn  him  against  the 
use  thereof.  Such  notice  may  be  served  personally  upon  the  person  responsible  for 
its  erection,  or  by  conspicuously  affixing  it  to  the  scaffolding,  or  the  part  thereof 
declared  to  be  unsafe.  After  such  notice  has  been  so  served  or  affixed,  the  person 
responsible  therefor  shall  immediately  remove  such  scaffolding  or  part  thereof  and 
alter  or  strengthen  it  in  such  manner  as  to  render  it  safe,  in  the  discretion  of  the  offi¬ 
cer  who  has  examined  it,  or  of  his  superiors.  The  factory  inspector  and  any  of  his 
deputies  whose  duty  it  is  to  examine  or  test  any  scaffolding  or  part  thereof,  required 
by  this  section,  shall  have  free  access,  at  all  reasonable  hours,  to  any  building  or 
premises  containing  them  or  where  they  may  be  in  use.  All  swinging  and  station¬ 
ary  scaffolding  shall  be  so  constructed  as  to  bear  four  times  the  maximum  weight 
required  to  be  dependent  therefrom  or  placed  thereon,  when  in  use,  and  not  more 
than  four  men  shall  be  allowed  on  any  swinging  scaffolding  at  one  time. 

Sec.  3.  All  contractors  and  owners,  when  constructing  buildings  in  cities,  where 
the  plans  and  specifications  require  the  floors  to  be  arched  between  the  beams 
thereof,  or  where  the  floors  or  filling  in  between  the  floors  are  of  fireproof  material 
or  brickwork,  shall  complete  the  flooring  or  filling  in  as  the  building  progresses,  to 
not  less  than  within  three  tiers  of  beams  below  that  on  which  the  ironwork  is  being 
erected.  If  the  plans  and  specifications  of  such  building  do  not  require  filling  in 
between  the  beams  of  floors  with  brick  or  fireproof  material  all  contractors  for  car¬ 
penter  work,  in  the  course  of  construction  shall  lay  the  under  flooring  thereof  on 
each  story  as  the  building  progresses,  to  not  less  than  within  two  stories  below  the 
one  to  which  such  building  has  been  erected.  Where  double  floors  are  not  to  be  used, 
such  contractor  shall  keep  planked  over  the  floor  two  stories  below  the  story  where 
the  work  is  being  performed.  If  .the  floor  beams  are  of  iron  or  steel,  the  contractors 
for  the  iron  or  steel  work  of  buildings  in  course  of  construction  or  the  owners  of  such 
buildings,  shall  thoroughly  plank  over  the  entire  tier  of  iron  or  steel  beams  on  which 
the  structural  iron  or  steel  work  is  being  erected,  except  such  spaces  as  may  be  rea¬ 
sonably  required  for  the  proper  construction  of  such  iron  or  steel  work,  and  for  the 
raising  and  lowering  of  materials  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  such  building,  or 
such  spaces  as  may  be  designated  by  the  plans  and  specifications  for  stairways  and 
elevator  shafts.  If  elevating  machines  or  hoisting  apparatus  are  used  within  a  build¬ 
ing  in  the  course  of  construction,  for  the  purpose  of  lifting  materials  to  be  used  in  such 
construction,  the  contractors  or  owners  shall  cause  the  shafts  or  openings  in  each  floor 
to  be  inclosed  or  fenced  in  on  all  sides  by  a  barrier  at  least  eight  feet  in  height.  If  a 
building  in  course  of  construction  is  five  stories  or  more  in  height,  no  lumber  or  tim¬ 
ber  needed  for  such  construction  shall  be,  hoisted  or  lifted  on  the  outside  of  such 
building.  The  chief  officer,  in  any  city,  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the  build- 
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ing  laws  of  such  city,  and  the  factory  inspector  are  hereby  charged  with  enforcing  the 
provisions  of  this  section. 

Sec.  4.  Any  owner,  contractor,  subcontractor,  foreman  or  other  person  having 
charge  of  work  on  building,  if  found  guilty  of  violation  of  any  of  the  former  sections 
of  this  law  shall  be  subject  to  a  tine  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  dollars  and  not  more 
than  one  hundred  dollars,  or  imprisonment  of  not  less  than  three  months  or  not 
more  than  one  year  by  any  court  having  jurisdiction. 

Sec.  5.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage  and 
publication. 

Approved  May  2,  1901. 

Chapter  409. — Factory  inspector — Female  assistant. 

Section  1.  The  commissioner  of  labor  and  industrial  statistics  shall  have  power  to 
appoint  one  assistant  factory  inspector  in  addition  to  those  now  authorized  by  law 
who  shall  be  a  woman  and  who  shall  perform  her  duties  under  his  direction  and  who 
may  be  removed  by  him  for  cause. 

Sec.  2.  Said  additional  assistant  factory  inspector  shall  be  paid  a  salary  at  the  rate 
of  one  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  together  with  necessary  traveling  expenses  to  be 
paid  out  of  money  in  the  general  fund  not  otherwise  appropriated. 

Sec.  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage  and 
publication. 

Approved  May  14,  1901. 

Chapter  420.  — Free  public  employment  bureaus. 

Section  1.  A  free  employment  office  is  hereby  created  in  each  city  of  a  population 
of  thirty  thousand  or  over  according  to  the  last  State  or  national  census,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  receiving  applications  of  persons  seeking  employment,  and  applications  of 
persons  seeking  to  employ  labor.  Such  office  shall  be  designated  and  known  as 
Wisconsin  free  employment  office. 

Sec.  2.  Within  thirty  days  after  this  act  shall  have  been  in  force,  the  commis¬ 
sioner  of  the  bureau  of  labor  and  industrial  statistics  shall  recommend,  and  the  gov¬ 
ernor,  shall  appoint  a  superintendent  for  each  of  the  offices  created  by  section  one 
of  this  act,  and  who  shall  devote  their  entire  time  to  the  duties  of  their  respective 
offices.  The  tenure  of  such  appointment  shall  be  two  years,  unless  sooner  removed 
for  cause.  The  salary  of  each  superintendent  shall  be  twelve  hundred  dollars  per 
annum,  which  sum,  together  with  the  proper  amount  for  defraying  the  necessary 
costs  of  equipping  and  maintaining  the  respective  offices,  rent  for  such  offices  not  to 
exceed  five  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  shall  be  paid  out  of  any  funds  in  the  State 
treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated. 

Sec.  3.  The  superintendent  of  each  such  free  employment  office  shall,  within  sixty 
days  after  appointment,  open  an  office  in  such  locality  as  shall  have  been  agreed 
upon  between  such  superintendent  and  the  commissioner  of  the  bureau  of  labor  and 
industrial  statistics  as  being  most  appropriate  for  the  purpose  intended ;  provided 
that  said  employment  office  Shall  be  occupied  in  conjunction  with  the  bureau  of 
labor  and  industrial  statistics  when  such  bureau  has  an  office  in  any  of  said  cities, 
and  in  case  said  bureau  has  no  office  in  any  of  said  cities,  then  and  in  that  case 
the  city  council  wherein  said  free  employment  office  is  established  shall  furnish  and 
equip  an  office  for  said  employment  bureau,  either  in  conjunction  with  a  department 
of  said  city  or  separately  without  cost  to  the  State,  such  office  to  be  provided  with  a 
sufficient  number  of  rooms  or  apartments  to  enable  him  to  provide,  and  he  shall  so 
provide,  a  separate  room  or  apartment  for  the  use  of  women  registering  for  situations 
or  help.  Upon  the  outside  of  each  such  office,  in  position  and  manner  to  secure  the 
fullest  public  attention,  shall  be  placed  a  sign  which  shall  read  in  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  “  Wisconsin  Free  Employment  Office,”  and  the  same  shall  appear  either  upon 
the  outside  windows  or  upon  signs  in  such  other  languages  as  the  location  of  such 
office  shall  render  advisable.  The  superintendent  of  each  such  free  employment 
office  shall  receive  and  record  in  books  kept  for  that  purpose  names  of  all  persons 
applying  for  employment  or  help,  designating  opposite  the  name  and  address  of  each 
applicant  the  character  of  employment  or  help  desired.  Separate  registers  for  appli¬ 
cants  for  employment  shall  be  kept,  showing  the  age,  sex,  nativity,  trade  or  occupa¬ 
tion  of  each  applicant,  the  cause  and  duration  of  nonemployment,  whether  married 
or  single,  the  number  of  dependent  children,  together  with  such  other  facts  as  may 
be  required  by  the  bureau  of  labor  and  industrial  statistics  to  be  used  by  said  bureau: 
Provided ,  That  no  such  special  register  shall  be  open  to  public  inspection  at  any  time, 
and  that  such  statistical  and  sociological  data  as  the  bureau  of  labor  may  require 
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shall  be  held  in  confidence  by  said  bureau,  and  so  published  as  not  to  reveal  the 
identity  of  any  applicant:  And,  provided,  further,  That  any  applicant  who  shall 
decline  to  answer  the  questions  contained  in  special  register  shall  not  thereby  forfeit 
any  right  to  any  employment  the  office  might  secure. 

Sec.  4.  Each  superintendent  shall  report  on  Thursday  of  each  week  to  the  State 
bureau  of  labor  and  industrial  statistics  the  number  of  applications  for  positions  and 
for  help  received  during  the  preceding  week,  also  those  unfilled  applications  remain¬ 
ing  on  the  books  at  the  beginning  of  the  week.  Such  lists  shall  not  contain  the 
names  or  addresses  of  any  applicant,  but  shall  show  the  number  of  situations  desired 
and  the  number  of  persons  wanted  at  each  specified  trade  or  occupation.  It  shall 
also  show  the  number  and  character  of  the  positions  secured  during  the  preceding 
week.  Upon  receipt  of  these  lists,  and  not  later  than  Saturday  of  each  week,  the 
commissioner  of  the  said  bureau  of  labor  and  industrial  statistics  shall  cause  to  be 
printed  a  sheet  showing  separately  and  in  combination  the  lists  received  from  all 
such  free  employment  offices;  and  he  shall  cause  a  sufficient  number  of  such  sheets 
to  be  printed  to  enable  him  to  mail,  and  he  shall  so  mail,  on  Saturday  of  each  week, 
two  of  said  sheets  to  each  superintendent  of  a  free  employment  office,  one  to  be  filed 
by  said  superintendent  and  one  to  be  conspicuously  posted  in  each  such  office.  A 
copy  of  such  sheet  shall  also  be  mailed  on  each  Saturday  by  the  commissioner  of  the 
State  bureau  of  labor  and  industrial  statistics  to  the  State  inspector  of  factories.  It 
is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  said  factory  inspector  to  do  all  he  reasonably  can  to  assist 
in  securing  situations  for  such  applicants  for  work,  to  secure  for  the  free  employment 
offices  the  cooperation  of  the  employers  of  labor  in  factories,  to  immediately  notify 
the  superintendent  of  free  employment  offices  of  any  and  all  vacancies  or  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  employment  that  shall  come  to  his  notice. 

Sec.  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  such  superintendent  of  a  free  employment 
office  to  immediately  put  himself  in  communication  with  the  principal  manufacturers, 
merchants  and  other  employers  of  labor,  and  to  use  all  diligence  in  securing  the 
cooperation  of  the  said  employers  of  labor,  with  the  purposes  and  objects  of  such 
employment  offices. 

Sec.  6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  superintendent  to  make  a  report  to  the  State 
bureau  of  labor  and  industrial  statistics  annually,  not  later  than  December  first  of  each 
year,  concerning  the  work  of  his  office  for  the  year  ending  October  first  of  same 
year,  together  with  a  statement  of  the  expenses  of  the  same,  and  such  reports  shall 
be  published  by  the  said  bureau  of  labor  and  industrial  statistics  annually.  Each 
such  superintendent  shall  also  perform  such  other  duties  in  the  collection  of  statis¬ 
tics  of  labor,  as  the  commissioner  of  the  bureau  of  labor  and  industrial  statistics  may 
require. 

Sec.  7.  No  fee  or  compensation  shall  be  charged  or  received,  directly  or  indirectly, 
from  any  person  or  corporation  applying  for  employment  or  help  through  said  free 
employment  offices;  and  any  superintendent  or  clerk  who  shall  accept,  directly  or 
indirectly,  any  fee  or  compensation  from  any  applicant,  or  from  his  or  her  representa¬ 
tive,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  upon  conviction  shall  be  fined 
not  less  than  twenty-five  dollars  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars  and  imprisoned  in  the 
county  jail  not  more  than  thirty  days. 

Sec.  8.  In  no  case  shall  the  superintendent  of  any  free  employment  office  created 
by  this  act,  furnish  or  cause  to  be  furnished,  workmen  or  other  employees  to  any 
applicant  for  help  whose  employees  are  at  that  time  on  strike  or  locked  out;  nor  shall 
any  list  of  names  and  addresses  of  applicants  for  employment  be  shown  to  any  em¬ 
ployer  whose  employees  are  on  a  strike  or  locked  out;  nor  shall  such  list  be  exposed 
where  it  can  be  copied  or  used  by  an  employer  whose  employees  are  on  a  strike  or 
locked  out. 

Sec.  9.  The  term  “applicant  for  employment”  as  used  in  this  act  shall  be  construed 
to  mean  any  person  seeking  work  of  any  lawful  character,  and  “applicant  for  help” 
shall  mean  any  person  or  persons  seeking  help  in  any  legitimate  enterprise.  Noth¬ 
ing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  limit  the  meaning  of  the  term  ‘  ‘  work 7  7  to  manual 
occupation,  but  it  shall  include  professional  service,  and  any  and  all  other  legitimate 
services. 

Sec.  10.  No  person,  firm  or  corporation  in.the  cities,  designated  in  section  one,  of  this 
act,  shall  open,  operate  or  maintain  a  private  employment  agency  for  hire  or  where 
a  fee  is  charged  to  either  applicants  for  employment  or  for  help,  without  first  having 
obtained  a  license  from  the  secretary  of  state,  for  which  license  he  shall  pay  one 
hundred  dollars  per  annum;  and  no  such  private  agent  shall  print,  publish,  or  cause 
to  be  printed  or  published,  or  paint  on  any  sign,  window  or  newspaper  publication, 
a  name  similar  to  that  of  the  Wisconsin  free  employment  offices.  And  any  person, 
firm  or  corporation  violating  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  any  part  thereof,  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  such  person,  firm  or,  if  a  cor¬ 
poration,  all  the  officers  thereof,  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  twenty-five  dollars  nor 
more  than  fifty  dollars. 
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Sec.  11.  Whenever,  in  the  opinion  of  the  commissioner  of  the  bureau  of  labor  and 
industrial  statistics,  the  superintendent  of  any  free  employment  office  is  not  duly 
diligent  in  the  performance  of  his  duties,  he  may  summon  such  superintendent  to 
appear  before  him  to  show  cause  why  he  should  not  be  recommended  to  the  governor 
for  removal,  and  unless  such  cause  is  clearly  shown  the  said  commissioner  may  so 
recommend.  In  considering,  such  a  case  a  low  percentage  of  positions  secured  to 
applicants  for  situations  and  help  registered,  lack  of  intelligent  interest  in  the  work, 
or  a  general  inaptitude  or  inefficiency  may  be  deemed  by  said  commissioner  sufficient 
to  recommend  a  removal.  And  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  governor,  such  lack  of  effi¬ 
ciency  can  not  be  remedied  by  reproval  and  discipline,  he  shall  remove-such  person 
from  office  as  recommended  by  said  commissioner:  Provided,  That  the  governor  may 
at  any  time  remove  any  superintendent  or  clerk  for  cause. 

Sec.  12.  All  such  printing,  blanks,  blank  books,  stationery  and  postage  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  proper  conduct  of  the  business  of  the  offices  herein  created  shall 
be  furnished  by  the  secretary  of  state  upon  requisition  for  the  same  made  by  the 
commissioner  of  the  bureau  of  labor  and  industrial  statistics. 

Sec.  13.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage  and 
publication. 

Approved  May  14,  1901. 

WYOMING. 

ACTS  OF  1901. 

Chapter  33. — Seats  for  female  employees. 

Section  1.  Every  person  or  corporation  employing  females  in  any  manufacturing, 
mechanical  or  mercantile  establishment  in  the  State  of  Wyoming  shall  provide  suit¬ 
able  seats  for  females  so  employed,  and  shall  permit  the  use  of  such  seats  by  them 
when  they  are  not  necessarily  engaged  in  the  active  duties  for  which  they  are 
employed. 

Sec.  2.  Any  person  or  corporation  who  shall  violate  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall, 
upon  conviction  thereof,  be  considered  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall  be  pun¬ 
ished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  ten  dollars,  nor  more  than  thirty  dollars  for  each 
and  every  offense. 

Sec.  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Approved  February  13,  1901. 


UNITED  STATES. 

* 

ACTS  OF  CONGKESS  OF  1901-02. 

Chapter  641. — Exclusion  of  Chinese  laborers — Island  territory . 

Section  1.  All  laws  now  in  force  prohibiting  and  regulating  the  coming  of  Chinese 
persons,  and  persons  of  Chinese  descent,  into  the  United  States,  and  the  residence 
of  such  persons  therein,  are  hereby,  reenacted,  extended,  and  continued  so  far  as  the 
same  are  not  inconsistent  with  treaty  obligations,  until  otherwise  provided  by  law, 
and  said  laws  shall  also  apply  to  the  island  territory  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  and  prohibit  the  immigration  of  Chinese  laborers,  not  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  from  such  island  territory  to  the  mainland  territory  of  the  United 
States,  whether  in  such  island  territory  at  the  time  of  cession  or  not,  and  from  one 
portion  of  the  island  territory  of  the  United  States  to  another  portion  of  said  island 
territory :  Provided,  however,  That  said  laws  shall  not  apply  to  the  transit  of  Chinese 
laborers  from  one  island  to  another  island  of  the  same  group;  and  any  islands  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  any  State  or  the  district  of  Alaska  shall  be  considered  a  part  of 
the  mainland  under  this  section. 

Sec.  3.  Nothing  in  the  provisions  of  this  act  or  any  other  act  shall  be  construed  to 
prevent,  hinder,  or  restrict  any  foreign  exhibitor,  representative,  or  citizen  of  any 
foreign  nation,  or  the  holder,  who  is  a  citizen  of  any  foreign  nation,  of  any  conces¬ 
sion  or  privilege  from  any  fair  or  exposition  authorized  by  act  of  Congress  from 
bringing  into  the  United  States,  under  contract,  such  mechanics,  artisans,  agents,  or 
other  employees,  natives  of  their  respective  foreign  countries,  as  they  or  any  of  them 
may  deem  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  making  preparation  for  installing  or  conduct¬ 
ing  their  exhibits  or  of  preparing  for  installing  or  conducting  any  business  authorized 
or  permitted  under  or  by  virtue  of  or  pertaining  to  any  concession  or  privilege  which 
may  have  been  or  may  be  granted  by  any  said  fair  or  exposition  in  connection  with 
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such  exposition,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
may  prescribe,  both  as  to  the  admission  and  return  of  such  person  or  persons. 

Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  Chinese  laborer,  other  than  a  citizen,  right¬ 
fully  in,  and  entitled  to  remain  in  any  part  of  the  insular  territory  of  the  United 
States  (Hawaii  excepted)  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this  act,  to  obtain  within  one 
year  thereafter  a  certificate  of  residence  in  the  insular  territory  wherein  he  resides, 
which  certificate  shall  entitle  him  to  residence  therein,  and  upon  failure  to  obtain 
such  certificate  as  herein  provided  he  shall  be  deported  from  such  insular  territory; 
and  the  Philippine  Commission  is  authorized  and  required  to  make  all  regulations 
and  provisions  necessary  for  the  enforcement  of  this  section  in  the  Philippine  Islands, 
including  the  form  and  substance  of  the  certificate  of  residence  so  that  the  same  shall 
clearly  and  sufficiently  identify  the  holder  thereof  and  enable  officials  to  prevent 
fraud  in  the  transfer  of  the  same:  Provided,  however ,  That  if  said  Philippine  Commis¬ 
sion  shall  find  that  it  is  impossible  to  complete  the  registration  herein  provided  for 
within  one  year  from  the  passage  of  this  act,  said  Commission  is  hereby  authorized 
and  empowered  to  extend  the  time  for  such  registration  for  a  further  period  not 
exceeding  one  year. 

Approved  April  29,  1902. 

Chapter  1093. — Irrigation  works — Hours  of  labor — Mongolian  laborers. 

Section  4.  Upon  the  determination  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  that  any  irri¬ 
gation  project  is  practicable,  he  may  cause  to  be  let  contracts  for  the  construction  of 
the  same,  *  *  *  Provided,  That  in  all  construction  work  eight  hours  shall  con¬ 
stitute  a  day’s  work,  and  no  Mongolian  labor  shall  be  employed  thereon. 

Approved  June  17,  1902. 

Chapter  1356. — Mine  regulations. 

Section  6.  The  owners  or  managers  of  every  coal  mine  shall  provide  an  adequate 
amount  of  ventilation  of  not  less  than  eighty-three  and  one-third  cubic  feet  of  pure 
air  per  second,  or  five  thousand  cubic  feet  per  minute  for  every  fifty  men  at  work  in 
said  mine,  and  in  like  proportion  for  a  greater  number,  which  air  shall  by  proper 
appliances  or  machinery  be  forced  through  such  mine  to  the  face  of  each  and  every 
working  place,  so  as  to  dilute  and  render  harmless  and  expel  therefrom  the  noxious 
or  poisonous  gases.  Wherever  it  is  practicable  to  do  so  the  entries,  rooms,  and  all 
openings  being  operated  in  coal  mines  shall  be  kept  well  dampened  with  water  to 
cause  the  coal  dust  to  settle,  and  that  when  water  is  not  obtainable  at  reasonable  cost 
for  this  purpose  accumulations  of  dust  shall  be  taken  out  of  the  mine,  and  shall  not 
be  deposited  in  way  places  in  the  mine  where  it  would  be  again  distributed  in  the 
atmosphere  by  the  ventilating  currents:  Provided,  That  all  owners,  lessees,  operators 
of,  or  any  other  person  having  the  control  or  management  of  any  coal  shaft,  drift, 
slope  or  pit  in  the  Indian  Territory,  employing  twenty  or  more  miners  to  work  in 
the  same,  shall  employ  shot  firers  to  fire  the  shots  therein.  Said  shots  shall  not  be 
fired  to  exceed  one  per  day;  at  twelve  o’clock  noon  in  cases  where  the  miners  work 
but  half  a  day,  and  at  five  o’clock  in  the  evening  when  the  mine  is  working  three- 
quarters  or  full  time,  and  they  shall  not  be  fired  until  after  all  miners  and  other 
employees  -working  in  said  shafts,  drifts,  slopes  or  pits,  shall  be  out  of  same.  The 
violation  of  this  act  shall  constitute  a  misdemeanor  and  any  person  convicted  of  such 
violation  shall  pay  a  fine  of  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars. 

Approved  July  1,  1902. 

Chapter  1369. — Philippine  Islands — Slave  labor. 

Section  5.  Neither  slavery,  nor  involuntary  servitude,  except  as  a  punishment  for 
crime  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  exist  in  said  islands. 

Sec.  74.  The  government  of  the  Philippine  Islands  may  grant  franchises,  privi¬ 
leges,  and  concessions,  including  the  authority  to  exercise  the  right  of  eminent 
domain  for  the  construction  and  operation  of  works  of  public  utility  and  service, 
*  *  *  Provided  further,  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  corporation  organized 
under  this  act,  or  for  any  person,  company,  or  corporation  receiving  any  grant,  fran¬ 
chise,  or  concession  from  the  government  of  said  islands,  to  use,  employ,  or  contract 
for  the  labor  of  persons  claimed  or  alleged  to  be  held  in  involuntary  servitude;  and 
any  person,  company,  or  corporation  so  violating  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall 
forfeit  all  charters,  grants,-  franchises,  and  concessions  for  doing  business  in  said 
islands,  and  in  addition  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  an  offense,  and  shall  be  punished 
by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  ten  thousand  dollars. 

Approved  July  1,  1902. 
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COURSE  OF  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  1890  TO  1902. 

In  order  to  meet  the  constant  and  growing  demand  for  statistics  of 
prices,  there  were  presented  in  Bulletin  No.  39,  the  issue  for  March, 
1902,  data  relating  to  wholesale  prices  for  the  period  from  1890  to 
1901.  When  the  collection  and  compilation  of  those  prices  were 
undertaken  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Department  to  publish  in  the 
second  or  third  Bulletin  in  each  succeeding  year  the  quotations  of 
actual  prices  for  the  preceding  year  and  the  record  of  relative  or  com¬ 
parative  prices  for  the  entire  period  beginning  with  1890.  In  accord¬ 
ance  with  this  intention,  the  quotations  of  actual  prices  for  1902  and 
the  relative  prices  for  the  period  from  1890  to  1902  are  presented  in 
this  Bulletin. 

Changes  in  the  actual  prices  of  single  commodities  may  readily  be 
seen  by  the  inspection  of  a  series  of  quotations  covering  a  number  of 
years,  but  in  order  to  ascertain  the  changes  in  the  general  price  level 
from  year  to  year  the  quotations  for  a  number  of  commodities  of  a 
more  or  less  dissimilar  character  must  be  examined  and  in  some  man¬ 
ner  combined.  The  method  quite  generally  adopted  for  this  purpose 
by  statisticans  and  economists  is  the  use  of  what  is  commonly  known 
as  the  index  number  or  relative  price. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  discussion  of  the  data  which  enter  into  the 
present  record  it  seems  desirable  to  define  the  index  number  or  rela¬ 
tive  price  and  explain  the  various  methods  adopted  in  securing  the 
same. 

Briefly,  an  index  number  or  relative  price  of  any  given  article  at  any 
given  date  is  the  percentage  which  the  price  of  that  article  at  that  date 
is  of  the  price  of  tl^e  same  article  at  a  date  or  a  period  which  has  been 
selected  as  a  base  or  standard.  This  base  or  standard  varies  in  the 
different  series  of  index  numbers  which  have  been  presented  to  the 
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public.  In  the  London  Economist’s  index  numbers  the  average  price 
for  the  years  1845  to  1850,  inclusive,  is  taken  as  the  base;  in  those  cal¬ 
culated  by  Mr.  Sauerbeck,  and  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Statistical  Society,  the  average  for  the  eleven  years  1867  to  1877  is 
taken;  in  Dr.  Soetbeer’s  index  numbers  the  average  for  the  four  years 
1847  to  1850  is  used,  while  in  the  United  States  Senate  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee’s  statement  of  relative  prices  (Senate  Report  No.  1394,  Fifty- 
second  Congress,  second  session)  the  price  for  the  year  1860  is  taken  as 
the  base  or  standard.  In  order  to  secure  the  index  number  or  relative 
price  for  any  article  at  any  date  in  the  period  covered,  the  price  of 
the  article  for  that  date  is  divided  by  the  price  at  the  date  or  by  the 
average  price  for  the  period  selected  as  the  base.  The  quotient 
obtained  multiplied  by  100  is  the  per  cent  that  the  price  at  that  date 
is  of  the  base  or  standard  price,  and  is  called  the  index  number  or 
relative  price.  For  example,  the  percentage  for  flour  in  1885  in 
Mr.  Sauerbeck’s  series  of  index  numbers  is  63,  meaning  that  the 
average  price  of  flour  in  1885  was  63  per  cent  of  the  average  price  of 
the  same  article  during  the  base  period  (1867  to  1877).  This  base 
being  always  100,  a  fall  of  37  per  cent  is  indicated. 

These  percentages  having  been  made  in  the  case  of  each  separate 
article  included  in  the  particular  scheme  under  consideration,  and  for 
each  year  of  the  period  covered,  a  series  of  total  index  numbers  or 
relative  prices  for  each  of  the  years  covered  is  usually  constructed  by 
adding  together  the  index  numbers  of  all  the  articles  for  each  year  and 
dividing  the  result  by  the  number  of  articles  considered,  thus  securing 
an  average  of  the  same.  This  course  has  been  followed  by  Sauerbeck, 
Soetbeer,  the  United  States  Senate  Finance  Committee,  and  some 
others.  In  the  case  of  the  London  Economist  index  numbers,  however, 
simply  the  sum  of  the  index  numbers  of  the  individual  articles  is  used. 
For  example,  the  total  of  the  index  numbers  for  the  base  period  (1845 
to  1850)  is  2,200,  or  the  sum  of  the  base  figures  (100)  for  the  22  articles 
considered,  and  the  total  of  the  percentages  for  1873  is  2,947.  These 
sums,  however,  may  be  readily  reduced  to  the  average  form  given  in 
other  series  of  index  numbers  by  dividing  each  by  22,  the  number  of 
articles  considered.  It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  the  index  numbers  or 
relative  prices  for  all  the  commodities  combined  do  not  represent  aver¬ 
ages  of  the  actual  prices  of  such  dissimilar  commodities  as  a  loaf  of 
bread,  a  pound  of  meat,  a  ton  of  pig  iron,  etc.,  but  are  averages  of  the 
index  numbers  or  relative  prices  of  the  articles. 

In  the  Department’s  Bulletin  for  March,  1902  (No.  39),  a  history  of 
the  principal  price  indexes — those  published  by  the  London  Economist, 
Palgrave,  Sauerbeck,  Soetbeer,  the  United  States  Senate  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee,  Commons,  and  Dun — was  presented  and  need  not  be  repeated 
here. 

In  the  record  of  prices  for  the  thirteen  years  from  1890  to  1902  pub- 
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lished  by  the  Department  of  Labor  250  series  of  quotations  were 
secured  for  the  entire  period  and  an  additional  11  for  some  portion  of 
the  period.  No  quotations  are  shown  for  imported  tin  plate  since  1898, 
which  leaves  260  series  of  quotations  for  the  years  1899  to  1902. 

Although  in  the  case  of  commodities  of  great  importance  more  than 
one  series  of  quotations  have  been  used,  in  no  case  have  more  than  one 
series  of  quotations  been  used  for  two  articles  of  exactly  the  same 
description.  For  this  reason  the  terms  “series  of  quotations”  and 
“commodities”  have  been  used  interchangeably  in  the  pages  which 
follow.  The  actual  prices  from  which  the  index  numbers  or  relative 
prices,  1890  to  1901,  were  computed  were  shown  in  Table  1,  Bulletin 
39,  in  detail,  and  those  from  which  the  relative  prices  for  1902  were 
computed  are  shown  in  detail  in  Table  I  in  this  Bulletin.  In  securing 
these  prices  the  effort  has  been  made  to  include  staple  commodities 
only.  In  a  number  of  instances  it  was  found  possible  to  secure  prices 
for  the  same  commodities  that  were  included  in  the  Report  on  Whole¬ 
sale  Prices,  Wages,  and  Transportation  submitted  by  Mr.  Aldrich 
from  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  March  3,  1893.  Many  articles 
which  were  included  in  that  report  are  no  longer  manufactured,  or, 
if  still  manufactured,  have  ceased  to  be  important  factors  in  the 
market.  On  the  other  hand,  a  number  of  articles  not  shown  in  that 
report  have  become  of  such  importance  as  to  render  necessary  their 
inclusion  in  any  study  of  the  course  of  prices. 

The  commodities  covered  in  1902  by  the  260  series  of  quotations 
have  been  classified  under  9  general  groups,  as  follows: 

Farm  products,  16  series  of  quotations. 

Food,  etc.,  54  series  of  quotations. 

Cloths  and  clothing,  76  series  of  quotations. 

Fuel  and  lighting,  13  series  of  quotations. 

Metals  and  implements,  38  series  of  quotations. 

Lumber  and  building  materials,  27  series  of  quotations. 

Drugs  and  chemicals,  9  series  of  quotations. 

House  furnishing  goods,  14  series  of  quotations. 

Miscellaneous,  13*series  of  quotations. 

The  further  description  of  the  kind  of  prices  quoted,  the  source  of 
these  quotations,  the  market  for  which  they  were  secured,  their  fre¬ 
quency,  etc.,  will  be  taken  up  in  connection  with  the  discussion  of 
Table  I,  which  follows: 

Table  I. —  Wholesale  prices  of  commodities  in  190%, pages  to  %96. — 
This  table  shows  in  detail  the  actual  prices  from  which  the  subsequent 
tables  of  index  numbers  are  calculated.  As  stated  previously,  the  260 
series  of  quotations  have  been  classified  under  9  groups  of  commodities, 
and  this  grouping  has  been  uniformly  adhered  to  in  the  several  tables 
which  are  given. 

The  prices  quoted  in  every  instance  are  wholesale  prices.  Whole¬ 
sale  prices  have  invariably  been  used  in  compilations  which  have  been 
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made  for  the  purpose  of  showing  changes  in  the  general  price  level. 
They  are  more  sensitive  than  retail  prices  and  more  quickly  reflect 
changes  in  conditions.  Retail  prices  usually  follow  the  wholesale, 
but  not  generally  in  the  same  proportion.  The  margin  between  them 
in  the  case  of  some  commodities  is  so  great  that  slight  changes  in  the 
wholesale  price  do  not  affect  the  retail.  Changes  in  the  wholesale 
price  which  last  for  a  short  time  only  do  not  usually  result  in  corre¬ 
sponding  changes  in  the  retail  price. 

The  net  cash  prices  are  shown  for  textiles  and  all  articles  whose  list 
prices  are  subject  to  large  and  varying  discounts.  In  the  case  of  a 
number  of  articles,  such  as  white  pine,  nails,  etc.,  however,  whose 
prices  are  subject  to  a  small  discount  for  cash  no  deduction  has  been 
made. 

The  prices  have  been  collected  from  the  best  available  sources,  such 
as  standard  trade  journals,  officials  of  boards  of  trade,  chambers  of 
commerce,  and  produce  exchanges,  and  leading  manufacturers  or  their 
selling  agents. 

The  p rices  quoted  are  usually  the  prices  in  the  New  York  market, 
except  for  such  articles  as  have  their  primary  market  in  some  other 
locality.  For  grains,  live  stock,  etc.,  for  example,  Chicago  prices  are 
quoted;  for  fish,  except  salmon,  Boston  prices;  for  tar,  Wilmington, 
N.  C.,  prices;  for  white  pine,  Buffalo  prices;  for  Elgin  creamery  butter, 
Elgin,  Ill.,  prices,  etc.  The  prices  for  textiles  are  the  prices  in  the 
general  distributing  markets,  such  as  New  York,  Boston,  and  Phila¬ 
delphia;  and  where  no  market  is  mentioned  in  the  prefatory  note  to 
Table  I,  it  should  be  understood  that  the  prices  are  for  the  general 
market. 

The  following  table  shows  the  different  markets  and  the  number  of 
articles  quoted  for  each  market: 

NUMBER  OF  COMMODITIES  OR  SERIES  OF  QUOTATIONS  IN  1902,  CLASSIFIED  BY  MARKETS 

FOR  WHICH  SECURED. 


Market. 

Farm 

prod¬ 

ucts. 

Food, 

etc. 

Cloths 

and 

cloth¬ 

ing. 

Fuel 

and 

light¬ 

ing. 

Metals 
and  im¬ 
ple¬ 
ments. 

Lum¬ 
ber  and 
build¬ 
ing  ma¬ 
terials. 

Drugs 

and 

chem¬ 

icals. 

House 

fur¬ 

nishing 

goods. 

Mis¬ 

cella¬ 

neous. 

Total. 

New  York . 

2 

44 

2 

9 

21 

21 

9 

6 

12 

126 

Chicago . 

14 

5 

1 

20 

Factory,  mine,  wells,  etc.. 

3 

1 

1 

3 

8 

Pittsburg . . ’ . 

7 

7 

Buffalo.” . 

4 

! 

4 

Philadelphia . . . 

4 

i 

4 

Boston .  T . 

3 

3 

Trenton,  N.  J . 

3 

3 

Cincinnati . 

1 

1 

2 

Eastern  markets  (Balt., 
Boston,  N.  Y.,  Phila.) _ 

2 

2 

Elgin,  Ill . 

1 

1 

Lasalle,  Ill . 

1 

1 

Peoria,  Ill . 

1 

1 

Washington,  D.  C . 

1 

1 

Wilmington,  N.  C . 

1 

1 

GeneraMnar  ket . 

72 

2 

2 

76 

Total . 

16 

54 

' 

76 

13 

38 

27 

9 

14 

13 
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As  regards  the  description  of  the  commodity,  it  should  be  stated  that 
the  greatest  care  has  been  taken  to  secure  prices  throughout  the  period 
for  a  commodity  of  precisely  the  same  description.  Changes  in  quality 
are,  of  course,  reflected  in  prices,  and  for  this  reason  note  has  been 
made  of  any  important  changes  which  have  occurred.  In  the  case  of 
certain  commodities,  such  as  butter,  eggs,  etc.,  prices  for  the  best 
quality  have  invariably  been  taken,  in  order  to  avoid  frequent  changes 
in  grade.  It  should  also  be  stated  in  this  connection  that  in  the  case 
of  commodities  for  which  prices  were  secured  from  the  Oil,  Paint,  and 
Drug  Reporter  tlie  lowest  quotations  were  invariably  taken  where  a 
range  of  prices  was  found  because  of  the  fact  that  these  represent  the 
prices  of  large  lots,  while  the  high  quotations  represent  the  prices  of 
smaller  lots. 

Weekly  quotations  have  been  secured  in  the  case  of  all  articles 
which  are  subject  to  frequent  fluctuations  in  price,  such  as  butter, 
cheese,  eggs,  grain,  live  stock,  meats,  etc.  In  the  case  of  articles 
whose  prices  are  more  stable,  monthly  or  annual  quotations  have  been 
taken.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  series  of  weekty, 
monthly,  and  annual  price  quotations: 

NUMBER  OF  COMMODITIES  OR  SERIES  OF  QUOTATIONS,  CLASSIFIED  AS  TO  THEIR  FRE¬ 
QUENCY  OF  QUOTATION  IN  1902. 


Frequency  of  quotation. 

Farm 

prod¬ 

ucts. 

Food, 

etc. 

Cloths 

and 

cloth¬ 

ing. 

Fuel 

and 

light¬ 

ing. 

Metals 

and 

imple¬ 

ments. 

Lum¬ 
ber  and 
build¬ 
ing  ma¬ 
terials. 

Drugs 

and 

chem¬ 

icals. 

House 

fur¬ 

nishing 

goods. 

Mis¬ 

cella¬ 

neous. 

Total. 

Weekly . 

13 

22 

1 

1 

1 

38 

Monthly . 

3 

32 

64 

12 

38 

27 

9 

14 

12 

211 

Annually . 

11 

11 

Total . 

16 

54 

76 

13 

38 

27 

9 

14 

13 

260 

The  character  of  each  series  of  quotations  as  regards  frequency  is 
shown  in  all  cases  in  Table  I  in  a  prefatory  note  which  states  fully  the 
date  of  the  quotations  and,  if  weekly,  whether  the  quotations  are  for 
some  particular  day  of  the  week,  the  average  for  the  week,  or  the  range 
for  the  week.  The  majority  of  the  weekly  quotations  show  the  price 
on  Tuesday,  and  if  for  any  reason  Tuesday’s  price  was  not  obtainable, 
the  first  price  in  the  week  has  been  taken.  The  quotations  from  trade 
and  other  journals,  when  credited  to  the  first  of  each  month,  are  not 
in  all  instances  the  price  for  the  exact  day  stated,  as  it  is  a  common 
practice  of  the  daily  papers  which  make  a  specialty  of  market  reports 
to  devote  certain  days  to  the  review  of  the  market  of  certain  articles. 
For  example,  the  Boston  Herald  quotes  fish  on  Saturday  only.  The 
prices  are,  however,  the  earliest  prices  quoted  in  the  journal  to  which 
the  article  is  credited.  It  should  also  be  stated  that  the  monthly  prices 
credited  to  weekly  publications  are  the  earliest  quotations  shown  in 
such  publications  for  each  month. 

The  average  price  for  the  year  was  obtained  by  dividing  the  sum  of 
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the  quotations  for  a  given  commodity  by  the  number  of  quotations 
shown.  For  example,  the  sum  of  the  Tuesdays’  prices  of  cotton  for 
1902  (shown  in  Table  I)  was  $4.64450,  and  the  number  of  quotations 
52.  The  former  figure  divided  by  the  latter  gives  $0.08932  as  the  aver¬ 
age  price  for  the  year.  Where  a  range  was  shown  the  mean  price  for 
each  date  was  found,  and  this  was  used  in  computing  the  yearly  aver¬ 
age.  The  average  yearly  price  of  all  articles  was  computed  as  above 
described.  The  reader  will  understand  that,  in  order  to  secure  for 
any  commodity  a  strictly  scientific  average  price  for  the  year,  one 
must  know  the  quantity  marketed  and  the  price  for  which  each  unit 
of  quantity  was  sold.  It  is  manifestly  impossible  to  secure  such 
detail,  and  even  were  it  possible  the  work  of  compilation  would  be 
much  greater  than  the  results  would  justify.  It  is  believed  that  the 
method  adopted  here,  which  is  also  that  used  in  the  construction  of 
other  index  numbers,  secures  results  which  are  quite  as  valuable  for 
all  practical  purposes. 

An  examination  of  Table  I  in  the  present  Bulletin,  in  connection  Avith 
Table  I  in  Bulletin  No.  39,  shows  that  the  prices  of  some  of  the  com¬ 
modities  included  in  these  index  numbers  were  subject  to  frequent 
and  decided  fluctuations,  while  the  prices  of  others  were  almost,  and 
in  two  cases  altogether,  uniform  throughout  the  period.  The  follow¬ 
ing  table  shows  the  lowest  and  highest  quotations  and  the  dates  of  the 
same  for  each  of  the  commodities  during  the  thirteen-year  period: 


LOWEST  AND  HIGHEST  QUOTATIONS,  1890  TO  1902. 

[For  a  more  complete  description  of  the  articles  see  Table  I,  page  247  et  seq.] 

FARM  PROJD1JCTS. 


Article. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Unit. 

Date. 

Price. 

Date. 

Price. 

Barley:  by  sample . 

3d  week  Aug  1896 

SO.  181  -SO.  35 

4th  week  Oct 
1890. 

$0. 58  -$0. 81  ■ 

Bushel 

Cattle:  steers,  choice  to  ex¬ 
tra. 

4th  week  Apr 
1896. 

3. 85  -  4. 25 

3d,  4th  Tues  Aug, 
1st  Tues  Sept 
1902. 

7. 60  -  9. 00 

100  lbs 

Cattle:  steers,  good  to 
choice. 

2d  Tues  Jan  1890 

3. 00  -  3.  90 

2d,  3d,  4th  Tues 
Aug,  1st,  2d 
Tues  Sept  1902. 

6.  70  -  7. 60 

100  lbs 

Corn:  No.  2,  cash . 

2d  Tues  Sept  1896 

. 191  -  •  20 

5th  Tues  May 
1892. 

.481-  1.00 

Bushel 

Cotton:  upland,  middling. 

1st  Tues  Feb,  1st, 
2d  Tues  Nov 
1898. 

•05& 

4th  Tues  May 
1890. 

•12H 

Pound 

Flaxseed:  No.  1 . 

Sept  1896 . 

.  631  -  . 64 

6.  50  -  8. 00 

July  1901 

1  88 

15. 50  -lo!  50 

Bushel 

Ton 

Hay;  timothy,  No.  1 . 

3dAth  Tues  July 
1898. 

3d  Tues  Apr  1891 

Hides:  green,  salted,  pack¬ 
ers,  heavy  native  steers. 

June  1894  . 

.  0500-  .  0513 

Sept  1902 . 

.1491 

Pound 

Hogs:  heavy . 

4th  Tues  July 
1896. 

2. 50  -  3. 15 

2d  Tues  Feb  1893 

8. 10  -  8. 65 

100  lbs 

Hogs:  light . 

3d  Tues  Sept  1896 

2. 80  -  3. 35 

2d  Tues  Feb  1893 

7.  90  -  8. 25 

100  lbs 

Hops:  N.  Y.  State,  choice  . . 
Oats:  cash . . 1 

Sept  1895 . 

.06  -  .07 

Nov  1890 . 

. 45  -  .47 
.631-  .64 

Pound 

Bushel 

2d  Tues  Sept  1896 
5th  Tues  June 
1896. 

.14J 

4thTuesJulyl902 

Rye:  No.  2,  cash . 

.281 

3d  Tues  Aug  1891 

.97-1.00 

Bushel 

Sheep:  native . 

5th  Tues  Oct  1894 

.75  -  3. 25 

5th  Tues  May 
1892. 

5. 26  -  6. 65 

100  lbs 

Sheep:  Western . 

5th  Tues  Aug 
1893. 

1. 00'  -  3.  00 

1st  Tues  May 
1891. 

5.  50  -  6. 85  \ 

100  lbs 

Wheat:  contract  grades, 
cash. 

5th  Tues  Jan  1895 

.481-  -491 

2d  Tues  May  1898 

1. 73  -  1. 85 

Bushel 
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[For  a  more  complete  description  of  the  articles  see  Table  I,  page  247  et  seq.] 

FOOD,  ETC. 


Article. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Unit. 

Date. 

Price. 

Date. 

Price. 

Beans:  medium,  choice  . . . 
Bread:  crackers,  Boston  X. 

Apr  1897  . 

SO.  85 

Sept  1901 . 

|2. 75 
.08 

Bushel 

May,  June  1897.. 

.05 

June  1898,  July 
1900  to  Dec 
1902. 

Pound 

Bread:  crackers,  soda . 

May  to  Dec  1S97. 
May  to  July  1895 

.05* 

.03 

June  1898 . 

.08} 

.05 

Pound 

Bread:  loaf  (Wash,  market) 

Aug  1896 . 

Loaf 

Bread:  loaf,  homemade 
(N.  Y.  market). 

Jan  to  May  1896. 

.03 

Jan  1890  to  Dec 
1895,  June  1896 
to  Dec  1902. 

.04 

Loaf 

Bread:  loaf,  Vienna  (N.Y. 
market). 

Jan  to  May  1896. 

.03 

Jan  1890  to  Dec 
1895,  June  1896 
to  Dec  1902. 

.04 

Loaf 

Butter:  creamery,  Elgin 
(Elgin  market). 

1st  Mon  June 
1890. 

10. 13U 

.14 

1st  Mon  Mar 
1891. 

$0. 34  -  .35} 

Pound 

Butter:  creamery,  Western 
(N.  Y.  market). 

2d  Tues  June 
1890. 

.13i- 

.14 

2d  Tues  Mar 
1891. 

.35  -  .  36} 

Pound 

Butter:  dairy,  N.  Y.  State  . . 

3d  Tues  Apr  1896 

.13  - 

.131 

2d  Tues  Mar 
1891. 

.33 

Pound 

Cheese:  N.  Y.  State  factory, 
full  cream. 

3d  Tues  May  1895 

.06  - 

•  061 

5th  Tues  Dec 
1902. 

.14 

Pound 

Coffee:  Rio  No.  7 . 

Dec  1902  . 

.  05i- 

.051 

.m 

Oct  1890  . 

. 18?-  .  19 

Pound 

Eggs:  new-laid,  fancy, 
near-by. 

1st  Tues  Apr  1897 

.101- 

3d  Tues  Jan 
1893. 

. 42  -  .43 

Dozen 

Fish:  cod,  dry,  bank,  large. 

Mar  to  Sept  1896, 
Aug  1897. 

4.00  - 

4. 25 

Feb,  Mar  1892... 

7. 75  -  8. 00 

Quintal 

Fish:  herring,  shore,  round 

May  to  Aug  1892 

2.00  - 

2. 25 

Dec  1902  . 

5.75  -  6.00 

Barrel 

Fish:  mackerel,  salt,  large 

June  1897 . 

8.00  - 

9.00 

Sept,  Oct  1890... 

20.00 

Barrel 

No.  3s. 

Fish:  salmon,  canned . 

Apr  1898  . 

1.10  - 

1.30 

Mar  1890 . 

].  75  -  2.  00 

12  cans 

Flour:  buckwheat . 

Apr  1897  . 

1.00  - 

1. 15 

Sept  1891 . 

3. 50  -  3.  65 

100  lbs 

Flour:  rye . 

July  1897  . 

2.  00  - 

2.40 

Nov  1891 . 

5. 15  -  5. 90 

Barrel 

Flour:  wheat,  spring  pat¬ 
ents. 

1st  *  Tues  Nov 
1894. 

3.15  - 

3.40 

2d  Tues  May 
1898. 

7.00  -  7.75 

Barrel 

Flour:  wheat,  winter 

straights. 

2d  Tues  Oct  to 
1st  Tues  Nov 
1894. 

2.40  - 

2. 65 

2d  Tues  May 
1898. 

6. 25  -  6. 75 

Barrel 

Fruit:  apples,  evaporated, 
choice. 

Apr  1897  . 

.031- 

.03? 

Feb  1891 . 

.14}-  .15* 

Pound 

Fruit:  apples,  sun-dried, 
Southern,  sliced. 

May  1897 . 

.OH- 

.021 

May  1891 . 

.11  -  .13 

Pound 

Fruit:  currants,  in  barrels. 

Apr,  May  1894... 

.OH- 

•  Olf 

Oct  1900  . 

. 12  -  .  12} 

Pound 

Fruit:  prunes,  California, 
in  boxes. 

June  1897 . 

.04  - 

.041 

Oct  1890  . 

. 12}-  .13 

Pound 

Fruit:  raisins,  California, 
London  layer. 

Apr  1896  . 

.80  - 

.90 

Jan  1890  . 

2. 25  -  2. 75 

Box 

Glucose:  41°  and  42°  mix- 

June  1897  . 

.  92} 

.0340 

June  1902 . 

2.32 

100  lbs 

ing. 

Lard:  prime  contract . 

4th  Tuefs  July 
1896. 

3d  Tues  Feb 
1893. 

.1315 

Pound 

Meal:  corn,  fine  white . 

Sept  1896 . 

.63  - 

.65 

May  1891 . 

1.69 

100  lbs 

Meal:  corn’ fine  yellow.... 

Sept  1896 . 

.62  - 

.63 

May  1891 . 

1.67  -  1.68 

100  lbs 

Meat:  bacon,  short  clear 
sides. 

4th  Tues  July, 
1st  Tues  Aug 
1896. 

.04  - 

.041 

3d,  4th  Tues  Oct 
1902. 

.12f-  .12} 

Pound 

Meat:  bacon,  short  rib 
sides. 

4th  Tues  July, 
1st  Tues  Aug, 
all  Sept  1896. 

•  03|- 

.04 

4th  Tues  May 
1893,  3d,  4th 
Tues  Oct  1902. 

.12-  .12} 

Pound 

Meat:  beef,  fresh,  native 
sides. 

4th  Tues  Mar 
1894. 

.05  - 

.07 

2d,  3d,  4th,  5th 
TuesJulyl902. 

.09  -  .121 

Pound 

Meat:  beef,  salt,  extra  mess 

2d,  3d,  4th  weeks 
Aug  1892. 

6.00  - 

6.50 

3d  week  May  to 
2d  week  June 
1902. 

14.00 

Barrel 

Meat:  beef,  salt,  hams, 
Western. 

4th  Tues  Oct 
1890,  2d  Tues 
Nov  1891,  3d 
Tues  Oct  1892. 

12. 00  - 

12. 50 

1st  Tues  Aug 
1899. 

27. 50  -29. 00 

Barrel 

Meat:  hams,  smoked, 

packed. 

3d,  4  th  Tues 
Sept,  1st  Tues 
Oct  1898. 

.071- 

.07? 

4th, 5th  Tues  Jan 
1893. 

. 15  -  .16 

Pound 

Meat:  mutton,  dressed  .... 

5th  Tues  Oct 
1895. 

.03  - 

.06 

1st,  2d  Tues 
May  1891,  4th 
Tues  May  1892. 

.101-  .i2 

Pound 

Meat:  pork,  salt,  mess,  old 
to  new. 

4th  Tues  July, 
3d  Tues  Sept 
1896. 

7.50  - 

8. 00 

5th  Tues  May 
1893. 

21.50  -22.50 

Barrel 
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Article. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Unit. 

Date. 

Price. 

Date. 

Price. 

Milk:  fresh . 

June  1897,  June 
1898. 

$0. 0175 

Dec  1902 . 

$0. 0375 

Quart 

Molasses:  New  Orleans, 
open  kettle,  prime. 

June,  July  1897. 

$0. 23  -  .  24 

Jan  to  July  1900. 

$0. 44  . 55 

Gallon 

Rice:  domestic,  choice.... 

May,  July,  Aug, 
Sept  1893. 

. 04  -  . 04* 

Aug  to  Nov  1891. 

.  06|-  .  07 

Pound 

Salt:  American . 

3d  week  Aug 
1896  to  3d 
week  Feb 

1897, 1st,  2d,  3d 
weeks  Oct 

1898, 1st  week 
May  to  5th 
week  Sept 

1899. 

.55 

1st  week  Nov 
1900  to  1st 
week  Apr  1901. 

1.15 

Barrel 

Salt:  Ashton’s . . . 

Oct  1894  to  Mar 
1901. 

2.00  -  2.10 

Jan  to  July  1890. 

2. 45  -  2. 50 

Bushel 

Soda:  bicarbonate  of, 

American. 

Oct,  Nov  1901, 
June  to  Aug 
1902. 

.0095 

Apr  1890,  Mar  to 
June  1891. 

.  0350 

Pound 

Spices,  nutmegs . 

Aug  to  Oct  1902. 

.18*-  .19* 

Mar  1890. 

. 64  -  .65 

Pound 

Spices:  pepper,  Singapore. 

Feb  1895,  Jan, 
Feb  1896. 

.04*-  .  04* 

Nov  1900. 

.13*-  .13| 

Pound 

Starch:  pure  corn . 

July  1901 . 

.04 

Nov,  Dec  1890... 

.  06$ 

Pound 

Sugar:  89°  fair  refining.... 

4th  Thurs  Apr, 
IstThursMay 
1894. 

. 02310 

1st,  2d  Thurs 
Sept,  2d,  3d, 
4th  Thurs  Oct 
1890. 

.  05311 

Pound 

Sugar:  96°  centrifugal . 

1st  Thurs  Jan, 
3d  Thurs  Apr, 
4thThursMay 
1894. 

.  02750 

1st,  2d  Thurs 
Sept  1890. 

. 05921 

Pound 

Sugar:  granulated . 

1st,  2d  Thurs 
Feb  1895. 

. 03680 

1st  Thurs  June 
1890. 

.  06615-.  06676 

Pound 

Tallow  . 

4th  Tues  May 
1897. 

.02|-  .03 

3d  Tues  Feb  1893 

.08| 

Pound 

Tea:  Formosa,  fine . 

May  to  Aug  1890. 

.23  -  .25 

Sept  1890 . 

. 33  -  .35 

Pound 

Vegetables, fresh:  onions.. 

May  1896  . 

.50-1.  00 

Feb  1890 . 

5. 00  -10. 00 

Barrel 

Vegetables,  fresh:  pota¬ 
toes,  Burbank. 

3d  week  May, 
3d,  4th  weeks 

J  une  1896. 

.10-  .15 

2d  week  June 
1891. 

1. 10  -  1. 35 

Bushel 

Vinegar:  cider,  Monarch.. 

Oct  1895  to  Sept 
1898,  July  1900 
to  Sept  1901, 
Nov,  Dec  1902. 

.13 

Nov  1890  to  May 
1892. 

.18 

Gallon 

CLOTHS  AND  CLOTHING. 


Bags:  2-bushel,  Amoskeag. 

Jan  to  Mar  1895. 

$0. 10* 

Jan  1900  . 

$0. 16* 

Bag 

Blankets:  11-4, 5  lbs,  to  the 
pair,  all  wool. 

1895  to  1897  . 

.75 

1890 . 

.91 

Pound 

Blankets:  11-4,  5  lbs.  to  the 
pair,  cotton  warp,  all 
wool  filling. 

1895 . 

.54 

1900 . 

.  75 

Pound 

Blankets:  11-4. 5  lbs.  to  the 
pair,  cotton  warp,  cot¬ 
ton  and  wool  filling. 

1895,1896 . 

.40 

1900 . 

.52* 

Pound 

Boots  and  shoes:  men's 
brogans,  split. 

Jan  to  June  1898 

.90 

Jan  1890  to  June 
1892,  July  to 
Sept  1895. 

1.05 

Pair 

Boots  and  shoes:  men’s 
call  bal.  shoes,  Goodyear 
welt,  dongola  top. 

July  1898  to  Dec 
1900. 

2. 24 

Jan  1890  to  June 
1898. 

2. 40 

Pair 

Boots  and  shoes,  men  s 
split  boots,  kip  top  16-in  , 

*  double  sole. 

Jan  to  Dec  1895. 

15.00 

Oct  to  Dec  1901  . 

19.00 

12  pairs 

Boots  and  shoes:  men  s 
via  kid  shoes,  Goodyear 
welt. 

Jan  1897  to  Dec 
1902. 

2,00 

Jan  1890  to  Dec 
1894. 

2.50 

Pair 

Bootsand  shoes,  women  s 
solidgrainshoes,  leather, 
polish  or  polka 

Jan  1893  to  Dec 
1894. 

.75 

Jan  to  July  1900. 

.925 

Pair 

Broadcloths,  first  quality, 
black,  54-in  ,  made  from 
XXX  wool. 

Jan  1895  to  Dec 
1896. 

1.38 

Jan  1890  to  Dec 
1893. 

1.97 

Yard 
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CLOTHS  AND  CLOTHING — Continued. 


Article. 


Calico:  Cocheco  prints 


Carpets:  Brussels,  5-frame, 
Bigelow. 

Carpets:  ingrain,  2-ply, 
Lowell. 

Carpets:  Wilton,  5-frame, 
Bigelow. 

Cotton  flannels:  2$  yds.  to 
the  pound. 

Cotton  flannels:  3*  yds.  to 
the  pound. 

Cotton  thread:  6-cord,  200- 
yd.  spools,  J.  &  P.  Coats. 

Cotton  yarns:  carded, 
white,  mule-spun,  North¬ 
ern,  cones,  10/1. 

Cotton  yarns:  carded, 
white, mule-spun,  North¬ 
ern,  cones,  22/1. 

Denims:  Amoskeag . 


Drillings:  brown,  Pepper- 
ell. 

Drillings:  30-in.,  Stark  A.. 
Flannels:  white,  4-4,  Bal¬ 
lard  Vale  No.  3. 
Ginghams:  Amoskeag . 


Ginghams:  Lancaster 


Horse  blankets:  6  lbs.  each, 
all  wool. 

Hosiery :  men’s  cotton  half 
hose,  seamless, fast  black, 
20  to  22  oz.,  160  needles. 

Hosiery:  men’s  cotton  half 
hose,  seamless,  standard 
quality,  84  needles. 

Hosiery:  women’s  combed 
Egyptian  cotton  hose, 
high  spliced  heel, double 
sole,  full-fashioned. 

Hosiery:  women’s  cotton 
hose, seamless, fast  black, 
26  to  28  oz.,  160  to  176 
needles. 

Leather:  harness,  oak, 
country  middles,  14  lbs. 
and  up  (except  over¬ 
weights,  20  lbs.  and  up).« 

Leather:  harness,  oak, 
packers’  hides,  heavy, 
No.  1.(6) 

Leather:  sole,  hemlock, 
nonacid,  Buenos  Ayres, 
middle  weights,  1st  qual¬ 
ity. 

Leather:  sole,  oak . 

Leather:  wax  calf,  30  to  40 
lbs.  to  the  doz.,  B  grade. 


a  Quotations 


Lowest. 

Highest. 

U  111  L. 

Date. 

Price. 

Date. 

Price. 

Jan  1898  to  June 

80. 045 

Jan  to  Dec  1890, 

SO.  065 

Yard 

1899. 

Jan  1892  to 

June  1893. 

Jan  1894  to  June 

.936 

Jan  1891  to  Mar 

1.128 

Yard 

1897. 

1892. 

July  1895  to 

.408 

Jan  to  Dec  1891. 

.552 

Yard 

June  1897. 

Jan  1895  to  June 

1.680 

Jan  to  Dec  1891 . 

2. 016 

Yard 

1897. 

Jan  1897  to  Dec 

.05| 

Jan  1890  to  Dec 

.  08  j 

Yard 

1898. 

1891. 

Jan  to  Dec  1898 

•  04 1 

Jan  1890  to  Dec 

•  06| 

Yard 

1891. 

July  1896  to  Dec 

.  030503 

Jan  1900  to  Dec 

.  037240 

Spool 

1899. 

1902. 

Dec  1898  to  June 

•  13i 

Aug  1892 . 

.19* 

Pound 

1899. 

Dec  1898  to  Mar 

.161 

July  1892 . 

.24 

Pound 

1899. 

Jan  to  Mar  1899. 

.08* 

Oct  to  Dec  1890, 

.12 

Yard 

July  to  Dec 

1893. 

Nov  1898  to  Jan 

.  04s 

Aug,  Sept,  Nov, 

.07 

Yard 

1899. 

Dec  1890,  Feb, 

Mar  1891. 

Feb  1898 . 

.0410 

Aug  1890 . 

.  0675 

Yard 

Aug,  Sept  1896.. 

.29 

Jan  1890  to  Oct 

.44 

Yard 

1892. 

Apr  to  June 

.  0425 

Jan  1891  to  Mar 

.  0650 

Yard 

1895,  July  to 

1893. 

Sept  1896,  Apr 

to  Sept  1897, 

Jan  to  Mar, 

July  to  Dec 

1898. 

Feb  to  May 1895, 

.04* 

May  189°  to  Mar 

.07 

Yard 

June  to  Aug 

1893. 

1896. 

1896 . 

.52 

1900 . 

.68 

Pound 

1901 . 

.6860 

1890 . 

1.2740 

12  pairs 

1899  . 

.62* 

1890,  1891  . 

.97* 

12  pairs 

* 

1899 . 

1.75 

1901 . 

2.00 

12  pairs 

1901  . 

.6615 

1890 . 

1.2250 

12  pairs 

Aug,  Sept  1894.. 

SO. 20  -  .22 

July  to  Nov  1895, 

SO.  32  -  .  34 

Pound 

Nov  1899  to 

Mar  1900. 

Sept  1902  . 

.32 

Oct,  Nov  1902 . . . 

.  32  -  .  36 

Pound 

May  1892  . 

.16 

Apr,  May  1900  . . 

. 26  -  .  27 

Pound 

Sept  toNovl896, 

. 28  -  .  29 

Dec  1901  to  Feb 

.  38  -  . 40 

Pound 

June  1897. 

1902. 

Jan  to  June  1890, 

. 55  -  .  60 

July  to  Nov  1895. 

.  80  -  .85 

Sq  foot 

Feb,Junel891, 

Aug  1894  to 

Jan  1895,  Sept, 

Oct  1896,  Apr, 

June  1897. 

for  1890  to  1901.  b  Quotations  for  1902  only. 
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Article. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Unit. 

Date. 

Price. 

Date. 

Price. 

Linen  shoe  thread:  10s, 
Barbour. 

Oct  1894  to  Jan 
1900. 

$0. 8514 

Nov  1893  to  Sept 
1894. 

80. 9405 

Pound 

Linen  thread:  3-cord,  200- 
yard  spools,  Barbour. 

Apr  to  Dec  1891. 

.7623 

Jan  1890  to  Mar 
1891,  Aug  1897 
to  Dec  1902. 

.8910 

12spools 

Overcoatings:  heaver, 

1895  to  1897  . 

1. 7670 

1900 . 

2. 4994 

Yard 

Moscow,  all  wool,  black. 

Overcoatings:  chinchilla, 
B-rough,  all  wool. 

1895  to  1897  . 

1.8774 

1900 . 

2. 4994 

Yard 

Overcoatings:  chinchilla, 
cotton  warp,  C.C.  grade. 

Nov  1896 . 

.41 

Oct  1892,  June, 
Sept  1893. 

.55 

Yard 

Overcoatings:  covert  cloth, 

lo97 . 

1. 9458 

1890  to  1893  . 

2.4616 

Yard 

light  weight,  staple 
goods. 

Overcoatings:  kersey, 

Jan  to  May  1897 

1.00 

Jan  to  Dec  14)00. 

1.575 

Yard 

standard,  27  to  28  oz. 

Print  cloths:  28-in.,  64x64. . 

2d  week  May 
1898. 

. 01875 

2d  week  Dec 
1892. 

.  04063 

Yard 

Shawls:  standard,  all  wool, 
72x144  in.,  42-oz.,  made 
of  high-grade  wool. 

Jan  1896  to  Nov 
1897,  Apr  1898 
to  Dec  1899. 

4.08 

Jan  1890  to  Dec 
1895,  Jan  1900 
to  Dec  1902. 

4.90 

Each 

Sheetings:  bleached,  10-4, 

Nov  1898 . 

.1402 

May  1900  . 

.2359 

Yard 

Atlantic. 

Sheetings:  bleached,  10-4, 

Apr,  May  1895  . . 

.15* 

Mar  to  Junel900. 

.25 

Yard 

Pepper  ell. 

Sheetings:  bleached,  10-4, 
Wamsutta  S.  T. 

Apr  1894  to  Nov 
1895. 

.27 

Oct  1890  to  Jan 
1891. 

.3290 

Yard 

Sheetings:  brown,  4-4,  At- 

Dec  1898 . 

.0421 

Oct  1890  . 

.0684 

Yard 

lantic  A. 

Sheetings:  brown,  4-4,  In¬ 
dian  Head. 

June  1898,  Jan 
1899. 

.05 

Sept  1890  to  Apr 
1891. 

.07* 

Yard 

Sheetings:  brown,  4-4, 

Apr  to  Dec  1902. 

•  05| 

Jan  to  Mar  1902. 

.05* 

Yard 

Massachusetts  Mills, 

Flying  Horse  brand,  (a) 

Sheetings:  brown,  4-4, 
Pepperell  R. 

Apr,  Nov,  Dec 
1898. 

.0450 

Aug  1890 . 

.0675 

Yard 

Sheetings:  brown,  4-4, 

Nov  1898 . 

.0396 

July  1890  . 

.0684 

Yard 

Stark  A.  A.  (6) 

Shirtings:  bleached,  4-4, 
Fruit  of  the  Loom. 

Dec  1898 . 

.0538 

June  1890  to  Jan 
1891,  Jan  to 
June  1893. 

.  0855 

Yard 

Shirtings:  bleached,  4-4, 
Hope. 

Dec  1898 . 

.0475 

June  1890  to  Jan 
1891. 

.0736 

Yard 

Shirtings:  bleached,  4-4, 
Lonsdale. 

Dec  1898 . 

.  0523 

June  1890  to  Jan 
1891,  Dec  1892 
to  June  1893. 

.0855 

Yard 

Shirtings:  bleached,  4-4, 
N.  Y.  Mills. 

Mar  to  Nov  1899. 

.0711 

May  1890  to 
June  1891. 

.0976 

Yard 

Shirtings:  bleached,  4-4, 
Wamsutta  . 

Dec  1897  to  Jan 
1899. 

.0807 

June  1890  to 
June  1891,  Apr 
to  July  1893. 

.1021 

Yard 

Silk:  raw,  Italian, classical 

June  1894 . 

$3.  4328-3. 4825 

Apr,  May  1893  .. 

15. 7213-5. 8456 

Pound 

Silk:  raw,  Japan,  filatures 

Aug  1896 . 

2. 9100-3. 3950 

Feb  1890,  Dec 
1899. 

5. 3350-5. 5775 

Pound 

Suitings:  clay  worsted  di- 

Feb  to  Apr  1897. 

.6370 

Nov  1899 . 

1.2012 

Yard 

agonal,  12-oz.,  Washing¬ 
ton  Mills.  - 

Suitings:  clay  worsted  di- 

Feb  to  Apr  1897. 

.7963 

Jan  1900  . 

1.4625 

Yard 

agonal,  16-oz.,  Washing¬ 
ton  Mills. 

Suitings:  indigo  blue,  all 
wool,  54-inch,  14-oz., 

Jan  to  Dec  1897  . 

1.  0465 

Jan  1890  to  June 
1893. 

1.5470 

Yard 

Middlesex  standard. 

Suitings:  indigo  blue,  all 

1895 . 

1.5903 

1900 . 

2. 2669 

Yard 

wool,  16-oz. 

Suitings:  serge,  Washing¬ 
ton  Mills  6700. 

Jan  1896  to  Aug 
1897. 

.6143 

Oct,  Nov  1899... 

.9328 

Yard 

Tickings:  Amoskeag  A. 

Oct  to  Dec  1898  . 

.081 

Oct  to  Dec  1890  . 

.12* 

Yard 

C.  A. 

Trotiserings:  fancy  worst- 

Jan  to  Dec  1895. 

1.7100 

Jan  to  Dec  1900. 

2. 2871 

Yard 

ed,  22  to  23  oz. 

Underwear:  shirts  and 
drawers,  white,  all  wool, 
full-fashioned,  18-gauge. 

Ian  1894  to  Dec 
1898. 

21.  6000 

Jan  1891  to  Dec 
1893. 

25. 6500 

12  gar¬ 
ments 

a  Quotations  for  1902  only.  &  Quotations  for  1890-1901, 
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Article. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Unit. 

Date. 

Price. 

Date. 

Price. 

Underwear:  shirts  and 
drawers,  white,  merino, 
full-fashioned,  52$  wool, 
48$  cotton,  24-gauge. 

Jan  to  Dec  1899. 

$13. 5000 

Jan  1891  to  Dec 
1893. 

$17. 5500 

12  gar¬ 
ments 

Women’s  dress  goods:  al¬ 
paca,  cotton  warp,  22-in. , 
Hamilton. 

Jan  1895  to  July 
1899. 

.0637 

Jan  1890  to  June 
1892. 

.0735 

Yard 

Women’s  dress  goods: 
cashmere,  all  wool, 10-11 
twill,  38-in.,  Atlantic 
Mills  J. 

Jan  to  Dec  1896. 

.1960 

Apr  1891  to  Dec 
1892,  June  to 
Aug  1900. 

.  3724 

Yard 

Women’s  dress  goods: 
cashmere,  cotton  warp, 
9-twill,  4-4,  Atlantic 
Mills  F. 

Oct  1895  to  May 
1896. 

.  1127 

Jan  1890  to  Dec 
1891,  July  to 
Dec  1892. 

.1813 

Yard 

Women’s  dress  goods: 
.cashmere,  cotton  warp, 
22-in.,  Hamilton. 

Julyl896  to  July 
1899. 

.0686 

Jan  1890  to  June 
1892. 

.0833 

Yard 

Women’s  dress  goods; 
cashmere,  cotton  warp, 
27-in.,  Hamilton. 

Oct  1896  to  Mar 
1899. 

.0784 

Jan  1890  to  June 
1892. 

.0980 

Yard 

Women’s  dress  goods: 
Franklin  sackings,  6-4. 

July  1896  to  July 
1897. 

•  40f 

June  to  Sept 
1900. 

.661 

Yard 

Wool:  Ohio,  fine  fleece 
(X  and  XX  grade), 
scoured. 

June,  1895  . 

.3478 

Dec  1899  to  Feb 
1900. 

.7609 

Pound 

Wool:  Ohio,  medium 
fleece  (i  and  f  grade), 
scoured. 

June  1895,  June 
to  Sept  1896. 

.2903 

June,  July,  Aug, 
Nov  1890. 

.  6210 

Pound 

Worsted  yarns:  2-40s,  Aus¬ 
tralian  fine. 

Nov  1895  to  Mar 
1896,  Oct  to 
Dec  1896. 

.7200 

Nov  1899  to  Apr 
1900. 

1. 3000 

Pound 

Worsted  yarns:  2-40s, 
XXX  or  its  equivalent 
in  quality,  white,  in 
skeins.  («) 

Oct  1896  to  Feb 
1897. 

.7000 

i 

Jau,  Feb  1900... 

1.3500 

Pound 

FUEL  AND  LIGHTING. 


Candles:  adamantine,  6s, 
14-oz. 

Junel897  to  Jan 
1900. 

$0. 06|- 

Feb  1900  to  Dec 
1902. 

10.11 

Pound 

Coal:  anthracite,  broken.. 

J  une  1899  to 
Aug  1899.' 

3.111 

Dec  1902  . 

4.011 

Ton 

Coal:  anthracite, chestnut. 

Sept  1895 . 

2. 701 

Nov,  Dec  1902... 

4. 950 

Ton 

Coal:  anthracite,  egg . 

Sept  1895 . 

2. 827 

Nov,  Dec  1902... 

4.950 

Ton 

Coal:  anthracite,  stove _ 

Aug  1895 . 

2.891 

Nov,  Dec  1902... 

4. 950 

Ton 

Coal:  bituminous, Georges 
Creek  (at  mine). 

Apr  to  July  1894, 
Jan  to  June 
1895,  Jan  to 
Mar  1896. 

.75 

Oct  1902 . 

5.00 

Ton 

Coal:  bituminous, Georges 
Creek  (f.  o.  b.  N.  Y.  Har¬ 
bor). 

Coal:  bituminous,  Pitts¬ 
burg  (Youghiogheny). 

Apr  1898  to  Mar 
1899. 

2. 10 

Oct  1902 . 

8. 25 

Ton 

2d  Tues  Mar  to 
1st  Tues  Apr 
1899. 

$0.04J-.04| 

3d,  4  th  Tues 

Nov  1891. 

.11 

Bushel 

Coke:  Connellsville,  fur- 

Apr,  May  1894  .. 

.92 

Mar,  Apr  1900. . . 

S3. 25-4. 25 

Ton 

nace. 

Matches:  parlor,  domestic. 

Sept  1894  to  Mar 
1895,  May  to 
Dec  1902. 

1.50 

Jan  to  Oct  1890. . 

2. 00 

144  box¬ 
es 

Petroleum:  crude . 

Oct  1892 . 

•  51§ 

.  0510 

Apr  1895 . 

1.79 

Barrel 

Petroleum:  refilled,  for  ex- 

May  1893........ 

Jan  to  Mar  1900. 

.0990 

Gallon 

port. 

Petroleum:  refined,  150° 

Feb,  Mar  1893... 

•  07  J- 

Jan  to  Mar  1900. 

.121 

Gallon 

fire  test,  water  white. 

«ln  4902  designated  as  XXXX. 
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[For  a  more  complete  description  of  the  articles  see  Table  I,  page  247  et  seq.] 

METALS  AND  IMPLEMENTS. 


Article. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Unit. 

Date. 

Price. 

Date. 

Price. 

Augers:  extra,  |-in . 

Oct  1894  to  Apr 

$0. 1333 

Dec  1899  to  Dec 

$0. 2000 

Each 

Axes:  M.C.  0.,  Yankee _ 

1896,  Feb  1899. 
Oct  1897  to  Dec 

.3750 

1900. 

Jan  1890  to  Sept 

.5650 

Each 

Bar  iron:  best  refined,  from 
mill  (Pittsburg  market). 

1898. 

July  1897 . 

.0095 

1891. 

Oct  1899 . 

.0260 

Pound 

Sept  1899  to  Jan 

Bar  iron:  best  refined, 

Nov  1894,  Jan, 

.0120 

.0250 

Pound 

from  store  (Philadelphia 

Feb  1895. 

1900. 

market). 

Barb  wire:  galvanized  .... 

Aug  1897 . 

1.6500 

Dec  1899  to  Mar 

4. 1300 

100  lbs 

Butts:  loose  joint,  cast, 

Feb  toJuly  1895, 

.0292 

1900. 

Feb  to  May  1900 

.0430 

Pair 

3x3  inch. 

Chisels:  extra,  socket 

June  1897  to 
Jan  1900. 

Apr  1894  to  Dec 

.1710 

Jan  to  Dec  1902 

.2700 

Each 

firmer,  1-inch. 

Copper:  ingot,  lake . 

1895,  Dec  1896 
to  Nov  1898. 
June  1894 . 

$0.0890-  .0900 

• 

May  1899 . 

.1925 

Pound 

Copper:  sheet,  hot-rolled 
(base  sizes). 

Copper:  wire,  bare . 

Doorknobs:  steel,  bronze 

Jan,  Apr  1896  ... 

.131 

July  1890 . 

.25 

Pound 

July  1894  . 

Jan  1890  to  Apr 

.11 

.1660 

July,  Oct  1890, 
Apr  1899. 

May  to  Dec  1902 

.20 

.  2280 

Pound 

Pair 

plated. 

Files:  8-inch  mill  bastard. 

1895,  Mar  1896 
to  June  1900. 
July  1896  to  June 

.77 

Nov  1899  to  Aug 

1.10 

Dozen 

Hammers:  Maydole  No.  lj. 

1897. 

Jan  1890  to  Nov 

.3500 

1900. 

May  1900  to  Dec 

.4233 

Each 

Lead:  pig . 

1895. 

Sept  1896  . 

.  0273-  . 0275 

1902. 

Oct  1890  . 

$0.0538-  .0540 
6. 40 

Pound 

Lead  pipe . 

Nov  1896  to  Jan 

3.60 

Oct  to  Dec  1890  . 

100  lbs 

Locks:  common  mortise  . . 

1897. 

Jan  1898  to  Apr 

.0750 

Sept  1895 to  June 

.0900 

Each 

Nails:  cut,  8d.,  fence  and 

1902. 

JulytoSeptl898 

1.15 

1896,  May  to 
Dec  1902. 

May  to  Nov  1896. 

2.90 

100  lbs 

common. 

Nails:  wire,  8d.,  fence  and 

Dec  1896,  Aug 

1.35 

Jan,  Feb  1890  . . . 

3. 35-  3. 40 

100  lbs 

common. 

Pig  iron:  Bessemer . 

1897,  Aug,  Dec 

1898. 

July  1897  . 

9. 39 

Dec  1899,  Feb 
1900. 

Nov  1899  to  Jan 

25.00 

Ton 

Pig  iron:  foundry  No.  1 ... 

July  1898  . 

11. 25 

25.00 

Ton 

Pig  iron:  foundry  No.  2  ... 
Pigiron:  gray  forge,  South- 

June  1897 . 

9.40  -  9.50 

1900. 

Nov  1902 . 

24. 00-25. 00 

Ton 

May  1897  . 

8. 00 

Aug  1902 . 

20. 00-21. 00 

Ton 

ern,  coke. 

Planes:  Bailey  No.  5 . 

Mar  1895  to  Dec ' 

1.23 

Jan  to  Dec  1902 

1.51 

Each 

Quicksilver . 

1899. 

Jan  to  Mar  1894. 

.45 

Oct,  Nov  1890... 

.79 

Pound 

Saws:  crosscut,  Disston .... 

Uniform  during 

1. 6038 

Uniform  during 

1.6038 

Each 

Saws:  hand,  Disston  No.  7. 

period. 

Jan  1891  to  Dec 

12.  60 

period. 

Jan  to  Dec  1890 

14.40 

Dozen 

Shovels:  Ames  No.  2 . 

1902. 

Jan  1894  to  Mar 

7.45 

April  to  Nov 

9. 61 

Dozen 

Silver:  bar,  fine . 

1896. 

Dec  1902 . 

. 48653 

1902. 

Aug  1390  . 

1.16995 

Ounce 

Spelter:  Western . 

Feb  1895 . 

.  0315-  . 0325 

Ma.yl  899 . 

.  0695-  .  0700 

Pound 

Steel  billets . 

May  1897  . 

13.  96 

Sept,  Oct  1899 . . . 
Jan  1890  . 

41.50 

Ton 

Steel  rails . 

July,  Nov  1898.. 
May  1897  . 

17. 00 

35.25 

Ton 

Steel  sheets:  black,  No.  27. 
Tin-  pig . 

.  0180-  . 0185 

Sept  1901 . 

.  0375 

Pound 

Oct  1896  . 

.1270 

Mar  1900. . 

.  3425 

Pound 

Tin  plates:  domestic,  Bes- 

Apr  1898 . 

2. 721  -  2. 771 

Dec  1899  to  Sept 

4.84 

100  lbs 

semer,  coke,  14  x  20. 

Tin  plates:  imported,  Bes- 

June  to  Aug 

3.70 

1900. 

Apr,  May  1893... 

5.50 

108  lbs 

semer,  coke,  I.  C.,  14  x 

1896,  Aug  1897. 

20.  («) 

Trowels:  M.  C.  O.,  brick, 

Uniform  during 

.34 

Uniform  during 

.34 

Each 

lOHnch. 

Vises:  solid  box,  50-lb . 

period. 

July  1897  to  Feb 

3. 28 

period. 

July  1901  to  Dec 

5. 13 

Each 

Wood  screws:  1-in.,  No.  10, 

1899. 

Apr.  to  Dec  1897. 

.0800 

1902. 

Jan  1892  to  Mar 

.2100 

Gross 

flat  head. 

Zinc:  sheet . 

May  1894  . . . 

3. 56 

1894. 

.Tone  1899  . 

7. 59 

100  lbs 

a  Quotations  for  1890-1898. 
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[For  a  more  complete  description  of  the  articles  see  Table  I,  page  247  et  seq.] 

LUMBER  AND  BUILDING  MATERIALS. 


Article. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Unit. 

Date. 

Price. 

Date. 

Price. 

Brick:  common  domestic  . 

Sept  1894,  Sept 

$4.25 

Feb  to  Apr  1890. 

$7.50 

M 

Carbonate  of  lead:  Amer- 

1900. 

Feb  1894  . 

.0488 

Nov  1890  to  Jan 

.0683 

Pound 

ican,  in  oil. 

Cement:  Portland,  Amer- 

Mar  to  May  1902 

$1. 60-  1. 90 

1891. 

Apr  1900 . 

$2  20-  2.35 

Barrel 

ican. 

Cement:  Rosendale . 

Nov  1898 . 

.60 

Apr  1892 . 

1.20-  1.25 

Barrel 

Doors:  pine . 

Last  qr  1896, 1st 

.80 

Aug  to  Dec  1902 

2.25 

Door 

Hemlock . 

3  qrs  1897. 

Nov  1894  to  Jan 

10. 75-11. 25 

Mar  to  May  1900 

18.00 

M  feet 

Lime:  common . 

1895. 

Sept  to  Dec  1896, 

.60 

Jan  to  July,  Oct 

1.00 

Barrel 

Linseed  oil:  raw . 

July  to  Sept 
1900. 

Feb,  July  1897. 

.29 

to  Nov  1890, 
Sept  1891,  Sept 
1892  to  Apr 
1893,  May  1898. 
July,  Aug  1901. 

.82 

Gallon 

Maple:  hard . 

Oak:  white,  plain . 

Juneto  Septl901 
June  to  Aug  1901 

24.00-27  00 
32. 00-34. 00 

Apr  1900  . 

Oct  to  Dec  1902  . 

27. 00-32.  00 
40. 00-45. 00 

M  feet 
M  feet 

Oak:  white,  quartered  .... 

Jan,  Feb  1890... 

47. 00-48. 00 

Nov  1899  to  May 

65. 00-70. 00 

M  feet 

Oxide  of  zinc . 

JantoJune  1895. 

.0325 

1900. 

Jan  to  June  1900. 

.0475 

Pound 

Pine:  white,  hoards,  No.  2 

May  1897  to  Jan 

15. 00-16. 00 

Apr  to  Dec  1902  . 

24.00 

M  feet 

barn. 

Pine:  white,  boards,  uppers. 

1899. 

Jan  to  Nov  1890. 

43. 00-45. 00 

Oct  to  Dec  1902  . 

80.00 

M  feet 

Pine:  yellow . 

Jan  to  Apr  1896, 

15. 50-16. 00 

Nov  1899  to  May 

21. 00-23. 00 

M  feet 

Plate  glass:  polished,  un- 

June  to  Nov 
1897. 

1897 . 

.20 

1900. 

1890 . 

.53 

Sq.  foot 

silvered,  area  3  to  5  sq. 
feet. 

Sq.  foot 

Plate  glass:  polished,  un¬ 
silvered,  area  5  to  10  sq. 
feet. 

1897 . 

.32 

1890 . 

.70 

Poplar . 

Sept  1897  to  Jan 
1899. 

July  1901  to  Apr 

29.00-31.00 

Sept  1902 . 

45. 25 

M  feet 

Putty . 

.0125 

May  to  Dec  1902. 

.0225 

Pound 

Resin:  good,  strained . 

1902. 

Sept  1893 . 

1.00 

May  1896 . 

2. 02  j 

Barrel 

Shingles:  cypress . 

Jan  to  Dec  1897.. 

2.35 

Jan  to  Dec  1890  . 

3.35. 

M 

Shingles:  white  pine,  16- 

Jan  to  Mar  1902. 

3. 40 

Apr  to  Dec  1902  . 

3.65 

M 

inch,  (a) 

Shingles:  white  pine,  18- 

Jan  1890  . 

3. 40-  3. 50 

Apr  to  Dec  1901  . 

4. 25 

M 

inch.(b) 

M  feet 

Spruce . 

July  to  Oct  1894. 

11.  50-12. 50 

Mar  to  Aug  1902. 

19. 50-20. 50 

Tar . 

Sept  1893,  Dec 
1893  to  May 
1894,  Jan  to 
Apr,  June  1896, 
Apr  1898. 

Aug,  Sept  1896 . . 
May  to  July  1895. 

.90 

Sept  1891 . 

2.00 

Barrel 

Turpentine:  spirits  of . 

Window  glass:  American, 

.24 

1.3894 

Apr  1900  . 

Apr  1901 . 

.56 

4.80 

Gallon 
50  sq.  ft. 

single,  firsts,  6x8  to  10x15 
inch. 

3. 8250 

50  sq.  ft. 

Window  glass:  American, 

July,  Aug  1892.. 

1.2113 

Apr  1901 . 

single,  thirds,  6x8  to  lOx 
15  inch. 

DRUGS  AND  CHEMICALS. 


AlnnVwYl*  PTAin 

Jan  to  May  1890. 
Nov,  Dec  1896, 
Feb  1901  to 
Feb  1902. 

$1.98 

.60 

Dec  1901 . 

$2. 53 

Alcohol:  wood, refined, 95$. 

Feb  to  Sept  1893. 

1.40 

Alum:  lump . 

Dec  1891  to  Feb 
1892. 

Sept,  Dec  1895, 
Feb,  Mar  1896. 

.0145 

Jan  to  June  1890. 

.0188 

Brimstone:  crude,  seconds. 

15. 00 

Apr  1891,  May 
1898. 

35. 00 

Glycerin:  refined . 

Aug  1894 . 

•  Hi 

Jan  to  Apr,  June 
to  Aug  1890. 

.18 

Muriatic  acid:  20° . 

July  1895  to  Dec 
1896. 

.0075 

Nov  1901  to  Apr 
1902. 

.0185 

«  Quotations  for  1902  only. 

b  Quotations  for  189C 

to  1901, 

Gallon 

Gallon 

Pound 

Ton 

Pound 

Pound 
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[For  a  more  complete  description  of  the  articles  see  Table  I,  page  247  et  seq.] 
DRUGS  AND  CHEMICAUS— Concluded. 


Article. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Unit. 

Date. 

Price. 

Date. 

Price. 

Opium:  natural,  in  cases.. 

Quinine:  American . 

Sulphuric  acid:  66° . 

Aug  1892 . 

Feb  to  July  1897. 
Nov  1890  to  Mar 
1891,  Apr  to 
Aug,  Oct,  Nov 
1894,  Jan  1895 
to  Nov  1896. 

$1.50 

.15 

.0070 

' 

Aug  1898 . 

Apr  1899  . 

Nov  1901  to  Jan 
1902. 

$3.75 

.40 

.0140 

Pound 

Ounce 

Pound 

HOUSE  FURNISHING  GOODS. 


Earthenware:  plates, 

cream-colored. 

July  1895  to  Dec 
1897. 

$0. 3807 

Jan  1901  to  Dec 
1902. 

$0. 4655 

Dozen 

Earthenware:  plates, 

white  granite. 

July  1895  to  Dec 
1897. 

.3991 

Jan  1901  to  Dec 
1902. 

.  5096 

Dozen 

Earthenware:  teacups  and 
saucers,  white  granite. 

July  1895  to  Dec 
1897. 

3. 0907 

Jan  1901  to  Dec 
1902. 

3. 7632 

Gross 

Furniture:  bedroom  sets, 
ash. 

Jan  1896  to  Dec 
1897. 

8.75 

Jan  1890  to  Dec 
1892. 

12.00 

Set 

Furniture:  chairs,  bed¬ 
room,  maple. 

Jan  1897  to  Sept 
1898. 

5.00 

Jan  to  Dec  1900. 

8.00 

Dozen 

Furniture:  chairs,  kitchen. 

Jan  to  Sept  1898. 

3.25 

Jan  to  Nov  1900. 

5.25 

Dozen 

Furniture:  tables,  kitchen. 

Jan  1896  to  June 
1899. 

13.80 

Dec  1899  to  Dec 
1902. 

15.60 

Dozen 

Glassware:  nappies,  4-in... 

Jan  1896  to  Dec 
1900. 

.10 

Jan  1901  to  Dec 
1902. 

.14 

Dozen 

Glassware:  pitchers,  4-gal  - 
lon,  common. 

Jan  1897  to  Dec 
1900. 

1.00 

Jan  1901  to  Dec 
1902. 

1.30 

Dozen 

Glassware:  tumblers,  4- 
pint,  common. 

Jan  to  Dec  1899. 

.13 

Jan  to  Dec  1891. 

.20 

Dozen 

Table  cutlery:  carvers, 
stag  handles. 

1897  to  1901,  Jan 
to  Dec  1902. 

.75 

1893 . 

.95 

Pair 

Table  cutlery:  knives  and 
forks,  cocobolo  handles. 

1897 . 

5.00 

1890,1891 . 

7. 75 

Gross 

Wooden  ware:  pails,  oak¬ 
grained. 

Apr  1895  to  Jan 
-  1896,  Feb  to 
May  1898. 

1.10 

Jan  to  Nov  1890. 

1.60 

Dozen 

Wooden  ware:  tubs,  oak¬ 
grained. 

Oct  1894  to  Nov 
1899. 

1.25 

Jan  1890  to  Aug 
1891. 

1. 65 

Nest  of 

3 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


Cotton-seed  meal . 

Feb  1895  . 

$16. 00-$17. 00 
.211 

Jan  1902  . 

$33. 60 
.61 

2,000  lbs 
Gallon 

Cotton-seed  oil:  summer 
yellow,  prime. 

Nov,  Dec  1897... 

Feb  1893 . 

Jute:  raw . 

Dec  1894,  Mar, 
Apr,  May  1895. 

.  021  -  .  031 

Mar  1892 . 

$0. 044  -  •  054 

Pound 

Malt:  Western  made . 

July  1897  . 

.50  -  .53 

Apr  to  Aug  1891. 

.95  -1.00 

Bushel 

Paper:  news . 

Oct  1899  . 

.0175-  .0200 

Jan  1890  _  . 

. 0375-  .  0450 
.0600-  .0675 

Pound 

Paper:  wrapping,  manila.. 
Proof  spirits . 

Apr  1898 . 

.0375-  .0400 

Sept  1893 . 

Pound 

1st  wk  Jan  to  3d 
wk  May  1890. 

1. 0300 

1st  wk  Dec  1901 
to  4th  wk  Jan 
1902,  1st  wk 
Sept  to  3d 
wk  Dec  1902. 

1. 3200 

Gallon 

Rope:  manila,  $-in . 

Aug,  Sept  1896, 
Sept,  Oct  1897. 

.  0591 

Dec  1899  . 

.1576 

Pound 

Rubber:  Para  Island . 

Sept  1891 . 

.60  -  .63 

Dec  1899,  Apr 
1900. 

1.07  -1.08 

Pound 

Soap:  castile,  mottled,  pure 

May  1895  to  Nov 
1896,  Mar  1897. 

.05 

Apr  1901  to  Dec 
1902. 

.064 

Pound 

Starch:  laundry,  large 
lump. 

Aug,  Sept,  Oct 
1896. 

.0275 

Aug,  Sept,  Dec 
1902. 

.0500 

Pound 

Tobacco:  plug,  Horseshoe. . 

July,  Aug  1892, 
Oct  1896  to 
May  1897. 

.36 

Jan  to  July  1901. 

.47 

Pound 

Tobacco:  smoking,  granu¬ 
lated,  Seal  of  N.  C. 

Jan  1890  to  June 
1898. 

.50 

Oct  to  Dec  1902  . 

.57 

Pound 

In  a  number  of  instances  the  lowest  or  highest  price,  as  shown  in 
the  foregoing  table,  lasted  for  only  a  short  time,  in  some  cases  but  a 
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few  days  or  even  a  part  of  a  day.  The  groups  of  farm  products  and 
food,  etc.,  show  the  widest  variations.  Good  to  choice  steers  varied 
from  $3.00-$3.90  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  January,  1890,  to  $6. TO¬ 
ST.  60  on  the  last  three  Tuesdays  of  August  and  the  first  two  Tuesdays 
of  September,  1902.  Corn  ranged  from  19J-20  cents  the  second 
Tuesday  of  September,  1896,  to  $0.48i-$1.00  the  fifth  Tuesday  of 
May,  1892,  the  high  price  being  due  to  an  attempt  to  corner 
corn  in  the  Chicago  market.  The  failure  of  those  interested  in  the 
corner  to  take  all  corn  offered  at  the  high  price,  however,  and  the 
rumor  that  they  had  failed,  resulted  in  a  drop  from  $1.00  to  48£  cents 
within  a  few  hours.  Cotton  varied  from  5TBf  cents  on  the  first  Tues¬ 
day  of  February  and  the  first  and  second  Tuesdays  of  November,  1898, 
to  1211  cents  on  the  fourth  Tuesday  of  May,  1890.  Heavy  hogs 
on  the  fourth  Tuesday  of  July,  1896,  were  $2. 50-13.15  and  on  the 
second  Tuesday  of  February,  1893,  $8.10-$8.65.  Hops  ranged  from 
6-7  cents  in  September,  1895,  to  45-47  cents  in  November,  1890.  Oats 
ranged  from  14f  cents  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  September,  1896,  to 
63^-64  cents  on  the  fourth  Tuesday  of  J uly ,  1902.  Native  sheep  ranged 
from  $0.75-$3.25  on  the  fifth  Tuesday  of  October,  1894,  to  $5.25- 
$6.65  on  the  fifth  Tuesday  of  May,  1892.  Western  sheep  show  a  sim¬ 
ilar  range.  Wheat  ranged  from  48J- 49-f  cents  the  fifth  Tuesday  of 
January,  1895,  to  $1.73-$1.85  the  second  Tuesday  of  May,  1898.  The 
high  price  is  said  to  have  been  due  to  an  attempt  to  control  the  price 
of  that  commodity  and  also,  to  some  extent,  to  the  war  with  Spain  and 
the  fear  of  other  foreign  complications.  The  most  marked  variations 
in  the  food  group  are  in  fresh  vegetables,  onions  having  varied  from 
$0.50-$l  in  May,  1896,  to  $5-$10in  February,  1890,  and  potatoes  from 
10-15  cents  the  third  week  of  May  and  the  third  and  fourth  weeks  of 
June,  1896,  to  $1.10-$1.35  the  second  week  of  June,  1891.  Currants 
and  dried  apples  show  wide  variations.  Eggs  varied  from  10J-104 
cents  the  first  Tuesday  of  April,  1897,  to  42-43  cents  the  third  Tuesday 
of  January,  1893.  Lard  also  shows  a  wide  variation.  Almost  all 
the  articles  in  the  food  group  show  wide  variations,  which  may  be 
seen  by  referring  to  the  foregoing  table.  In  the  cloths  and  clothing 
group  the  variations  are  not  so  marked,  as  the  price  of  many  of 
the  articles  in  this  group  depend  more  largely  upon  the  cost  of 
labor  in  producing  them.  Print  cloths  varied  from  1.875  cents  the 
second  week  of  May,  1898,  to  4.063  cents  the  second  week  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  1892.  Of  the  raw  materials  in  this  group  wool,  medium  fleece, 
scoured,  varied  from  29.03  cents  in  June,  1895,  and  June  to  Septem¬ 
ber,  1896,  to  62.10  cents  in  June,  July,  August,  and  November, 
1890.  In  the  fuel  and  lighting  group  Youghiogheny  coal  varied 
from  4^-4f  cents  (per  bushel)  in  March  and  April,  1899,  to  11 
cents  in  November,  1891;  coke  from  92  cents  in  April  and  May, 
1894,  to  $3.25-$4.25  in  March  and  April,  1900;  and  petroleum,  crude, 
from  51f  cents  in  October,  1892,  to $1.79  in  April,  1895.  In  the  group 
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of  metals  and  implements  best  refined  bar  iron  from  mill  varied  from 
0.95  cent  (per  pound)  in  July,  1897,  to  2.60  cents  in  October,  1899; 
barb  wire  from  $1.65  in  August,  1897,  to  $1.13  in  December,  1899,  to 
March,  1900;  pig  iron,  foundry  No.  2,  from  $9.10-$9.50  (per  ton)  in 
June,  1897,  to  $21-$25  in  November,  1902;  while  bar  silver  varied  from 
18.653  cents  in  December,  1902,  to  $1.16995  in  August,  1890.  In  lum¬ 
ber  and  building  materials  Rosendale  cement,  doors,  linseed  oil,  plate 
glass,  resin,  tar,  turpentine,  and  window  glass  varied  widely.  In  drugs 
and  chemicals  quinine  shows  the  greatest  variation — from  15  cents  in 
February  to  July,  1897,  to  10  cents  in  April,  1899.  In  house  furnish¬ 
ing  goods,  kitchen  chairs  were  $3.25  (per  dozen)  from  January  to 
September,  1898,  and  $5.25  from  January  to  November,  1900.  In  the 
miscellaneous  group  cotton-seed  meal,  cotton-seed  oil,  news  paper,  and 
rope  show  wide  variations. 

Of  all  the  articles  considered,  33  reached  the  highest  price  of  the 
13-year  period  during  1902;  22  others  were  at  the  highest  price  in 
1902,  but  were  equally  high  in  some  other  year;  1  reached  the  lowest 
price  in  1902,  and  9  others  were  at  the  lowest  price  in  1902,  but  were 
equally  low  in  some  other  year. 

Owing  to  the  unusual  method  of  fixing  the  scale  of  prices  of  cut  and 
wire  nails  and  the  difficulties  encountered  in  securing  satisfactory 
quotations  of  prices,  it  was  thought  best  to  enter  into  a  somewhat 
lengthy  explanation  in  Bulletin  No.  39,  and  the  reader  is  referred  to 
pages  226  to  231  of  that  number. 

A  copy  of  both  the  cut  and  wire  nail  cards  now  in  use  follows: 

NATIONAL  NAIL  CARD  SCALE  OF  EXTRAS. 


[Cut  nail  card  adopted  at  New  York  April  30, 1902;  wire  nail  card  adopted  at  New  York  December  1, 

1896.] 


Cut  nails. 

Price 

above 

baseper 

100- 

pound 

keg. 

Wire  nails. 

Price 

above 

baseper 

100- 

pound 

keg. 

Common ,  fence,  liook-head  brads,  and 
sheathing. 

Common,  fence,  flooring,  and  common  brads. 

20d .  to  60d . . 

Rase. 

20d.  to  60d . 

Rase. 

lOd.to  16d . 

SO.  05 
.10 

10d.  to  16d . 

$0.05 

.10 

8d.  and  9d . . 

8d.  and  9d . 

6d.  and  7d . 

.20 

6d.  and  7d . 

.20 

4d.  and  5d . 

.30 

4d.  and  5d . 

.30 

3|d . 

.40 

3d . 

.45 

3d . . . 

.45 

2d . 

.70 

2d . 

Casing,  box,  flooring,  and  finishing. 

.75 

Barbed  common  and,  barbed  car. 

Advance  over  common . 

Casing  and  smooth  box. 

.15 

lOd.  and  larger . . . 

.15 

lOd.  a.nd  la,rger . 

.15 

8d.  and  9d . 

.25 

8d.  and  9d . 

.25 

6d.  and  7d . 

.35 

6d.  and  7d . 

.35 

4d.  and  5d . 

.50 

4d.  and  5d  . .  . 

.50 

3d . 

.70 

3d . 

70 

2d . ; . 

1.00 

2d . 

1.00 

• 

Barbed  box. 

Advance  over  smooth . 

.15 
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NATIONAL  NAIL  CARD  SCALE  OF  EXTRAS— Concluded. 

[Cut  nail  card  adopted  at  New  York  April  30,  1902;  wire  nail  card  adopted  at  New  York  December  1, 

1896.] 


Cut  nails. 


Price 
above 
base  per 
100- 
pound 
keg. 


Wire  nails. 


Price 

above 

baseper 

100- 

pound 

keg. 


Fine. 


Fine. 


4d 

3d 

2d 


3d  fine  (Eureka) 
3d  fine  (light)  . . 


SO.  50 
.75 
1.00 
1.25 
1.25 


3d 

2d 


Fine  finishing. 


Smooth  finishing. 


lOd.  and  larger 

8d.  and  9d . 

6d.  and  7d . 

4d.  and  5d . 

3d . 

2d . 


.25 

.35 

.45 

.50 

.85 

1.15 


lOd.  and  larger 

8d.  and  9d . 

6d.  and  7d . 

4d.  and  5d . 

3d . 

2d . 


Cut  spikes. 


Spikes. 


All  sizes 


.10 


All  sizes 


Light  barrel  and  lining. 


Lining. 


14-inch 
1-inch . 
5-inch . 
1-inch . 


.75 

.85 

1.00 

1.20 


1-inch 

4-inch 

1-inch 


Common  barrel,  roofing,  cooper,  and  cement. 


Barrel. 


14-inch 
lf-inch 
14-inch 
14-inch 
1-inch . 

5-inch. 

1-inch . 


.30 

.40 

.50 

.60 

.70 

.85 

1.00 


14-inch 
lf-inch 
14-inch 
14-inch 
1-inch  . 
4-inch  . 
1-inch  . 


Clinch,  car,  boat,  chute,  clout,  hoop,  and 
hinge. 


Barbed  roofing. 


3- inch  and  larger 
2^  and  2f  inch. . . 
2  and  24  inch.... 
14 and  If  inch... 

14-inch . 

14-inch . 

1-ineh . 

4- inch . 

1-inch . 


.45 

.55 

.65 

.75 

.95 

1.05 

1.15 

1.30 

1.45 


2-inch  . 
lf-inch 
14-inch 
14-inch 
14-inch 
1-inch  . 
4-inch  . 
1-inch  . 


Slating. 


Slating. 


6d . 

4d.  and  5d 

3d . 

2d... . 


.30 

.40 

.60 

.80 


6d . 

4d.  and  5d 

3d . 

2d . 


Tobacco  manufacturers  box. 


Barred  do  wel  pins. 


6d.  and  7d.  lining 

4d.  and  5d . 

5d. caddy . 

4d.  caddy . 

3d.  caddy . . 


Tobacco  warehouse. 


.20 

.30 

.30 

.50 

.70 


14-inch 
lf-inch 
14-inch 
14-inch 
1-inch  . 
4-inch  . 
1-inch  . 
f-inch  . 


.10 

.20 

.40 


SO.  50 

1.00 


.25 

.35 

.45 

.65 

.85 

1.15 


.10 


.80 

1.00 

1.20 


.30 

.40 

.50 

.60 

.70 

.85 

1.00 


.35 

.45 

.45 

.55 

.60 

.60 

.65 

.75 


.30 

.40 

.60 

.80 


1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.15 
1.25 
1.50 
1.75 
2. 00 


8d . 

6d.  and  7d 
4d.  and  5d 
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Several  nail  cards  have  been  in  use  during  the  thirteen  years  from 
1890  to  1902.  The  base  sizes  under  the  various  cards,  and  also  the 
advance  for  the  different  sizes  of  common  and  fence  nails,  are  shown 
in  the  following  table: 

BASE  SIZES  AND  ADVANCE  ABOVE  BASE  PRICE  FOR  THE  DIFFERENT  SIZES  OF  COMMON 
AND  FENCE  NAILS  UNDER  THE  VARIOUS  NAIL  CARDS  IN  USE  FROM  1890  TO  1902. 


Cut  nails. 

Wire  nails. 

Size. 

Card 
adopted 
Oct.  22, 
1889. 

Card 
adopted 
Mar.  13, 
1890. 

Card 
adopted 
Feb.  21, 
1893. 

Card 
adopted 
July  18, 
1895.  (a) 

Card 
adopted 
Dec.  1, 
1896. 

Card 
adopted 
Apr.  30, 
1902. 

Card 
adopted 
June  1, 
1889. 

Card 
adopted 
Apr.  11, 
1892. 

Card 
adopted 
July  19, 
1895.  («) 

Card 
adopted 
Dec.  1, 
1896. 

60d . 

80. 25 

Base. 

Base. 

SO.  50 

Base. 

Base. 

Base. 

Base. 

gO.  50 

Base. 

50d . 

.25 

Base. 

go.  10 
.25 

.50 

Base. 

Base. 

go.  10 
.20 

go.  10 

.50 

Base. 

40d . 

.10 

$0. 05 
.10 

.50 

Base. 

Base. 

.25 

.50 

Base. 

30d . 

.10 

.25 

.50 

Base. 

Base. 

.20 

.25 

.50 

Base. 

20d . 

.10 

.15 

.35 

.50 

Base. 

Base. 

.30 

.35 

.50 

Base. 

16d . 

Base. 

.15 

.45 

.50 

gO.  05 

gO.  05 
„  05 

.35 

.45 

.50 

gO.  05 
.05 

12d . 

Base. 

.15 

.45 

.50 

.05 

.35 

.45 

.50 

lOd . 

.10 

.20 

.50 

.50 

.05 

.05 

.40 

.50 

.50 

.05 

9d . 

.25 

.25 

.60 

.60 

.10 

.10 

.50 

.60 

.60 

.10 

8d . 

.25 

.25 

.60 

.60 

.10 

.10 

.50 

.00 

.60 

.10 

7d . 

.40 

.40 

.75 

.75 

.20 

.20 

.65 

.75 

.75 

.20 

6d . 

.40 

.40 

.75 

.75 

.20 

.20 

.65 

.75 

.75 

.20 

5d . 

.60 

.60 

.90 

.90 

.30 

.30 

.90 

.90 

.90 

.30 

4d . 

.60 

.60 

.90 

.90 

.30 

.30 

.90 

.90 

.90 

.30 

3|d . 

.40 

3d . 

1.60 

1.00 

1.20 

1.20 

.45 

.45 

1.50 

1.20 

1.20 

.45 

2d . 

1.50 

1.50 

1.60 

1.60 

.70 

.75 

2.00 

1.60 

1.60 

.70 

a  No  base  size;  all  nails  sold  at  an  advance  above  base  price. 


The  base  prices  of  nails  are  the  prices  quoted  by  the  trade,  and  while 
they  could  not  be  used,  for  reasons  explained  in  Bulletin  No.  39,  in 
computing  relative  prices,  they  form  the  basis  from  which  are  calcu¬ 
lated  the  actual  prices  for  eight-penny  nails  as  given  in  Table  I,  and 
therefore  the  base  prices  of  both  cut  and  wire  nails  during  1902  are 
given  in  the  following  table: 

NAILS:  CUT,  BASE  SIZES. 


[Price  per  100-pound  keg,  f.  o.  b.  Pittsburg,  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Iron  Age.] 


Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

lanuary . 

February  . 

March . 

g2. 05 
1.95 
1.95 

April . 

May . 

June . 

g2. 05 
2.05 
2.05 

J-uly . 

August . 

September... 

g2. 05 
2.05 
2.05 

October . 

November... 
December . . . 

Average. 

$2.05 
2.05 
2. 05 

$2. 0333 

NAILS:  WIRE,  BASE  SIZES. 

[Price  per  100-pound  keg,  f.  o.  b.  Pittsburg,  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Iron  Age.] 


Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month.- 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Januarv  . 

February  . 

March . 

$2.00 
2. 05 
2.05 

April . 

May . 

June . 

$2.05 

2.05 

2.05 

July . 

August . 

September... 

$2. 05 

2. 05 
2.05 

October . 

November... 
December . . . 

Average. 

$1.90 

$1.85-1.90 

1.85-1.90 

$2. 0042 
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Table  II. — Base  prices  {average  for  1890-1899 ),  and  monthly  actual 
and  relative  prices  of  commodities  in  190%,  pages  %97  to  311^. — This  table 
shows  for  each  commodity  the  base  price  (average  price  for  the  10-year 
period,  1890-1899),  either  the  average  price  or  the  price  on  some  one 
day  of  each  month,  and  the  relative  price  for  each  month  of  1902. 
In  addition  this  table  also  shows  for  each  commodity  the  average  price 
and  the  relative  price  for  the  year  1902.  The  monthly  prices  for  such 
articles  as  are  quoted  weekly  in  Table  I  were  found  by  dividing  the  sum 
of  the  quotations  in  each  month  as  shown  in  Table  1  by  the  number 
of  quotations  in  each  month.  In  Table  I  single  quotations1  for  1902 
are  shown  for  11  articles.  The  prices  of  six  of  these  are  maintained 
throughout  the  year  and  the  prices  of  three  others  represent  the  bulk  of 
the  sales  and  are  maintained  generally;  therefore  for  each  of  these  nine 
articles  the  annual  price  has  been  shown  in  Table  II  as  the  price  during 
each  month.  The  other  two  articles  for  which  single  quotations  for 
1902  are  shown  in  Table  I  have  a  September  price  which  represents 
the  bulk  of  the  sales  for  the  year,  and  the  relative  price  for  1902  was, 
therefore,  computed  from  that  price,  but  the  price  at  which  sales 
were  made  from  January  to  March  was  the  price  of  September,  1901; 
from  April  to  August  the  price  of  April,  1902,  and  from  September 
to  December  the  price  of  September,  1902;  consequently  these  prices 
were  used  in  this  table  presenting  monthly  prices. 

It  was  impossible  to  secure  quotations  during  all  of  the  months  of 
the  year  for  a  few  of  the  260  articles  such,  for  instance,  as  anthracite 
coal,  which,  owing  to  the  strike  of  the  anthracite  miners,  was  not  on 
sale  except  in  very  limited  quantities  during  some  months  of  1902; 
buckwheat  flour,  for  which  there  is  no  demand  during  the  summer 
months;  fish,  and  a  few  other  articles. 

The  average  price  for  1902  was  obtained,  as  has  already  been 
explained,  by  dividing  the  sum  of  the  quotations  for  the  year  as  shown 
in  Table  I  by  the  number  of  quotations  for  the  }^ear.  The  average 
price  for  the  10-year  period,  1890  to  1899,  was  obtained  by  dividing 
the  sum  of  the  average  prices  of  the  10  years  by  10.  This  average 
price  for  10  years  has-  been  adopted  as  the  base  for  all  relative  prices. 
For  the  ten  articles  which  do  not  show  prices  for  the  entire  period  of 
10  years,  1890  to  1899,  the  base  in  each  case  is  the  average  of  the  years 
prior  to  and  including  1899.  In  explanation  of  the  term  base  or  standard 
as  used  in  connection  with  relative  prices  or  index  numbers,  it  may  be 
stated  that  in  reducing  a  series  of  actual  prices  to  relative  prices  a  base 
must  first  be  chosen,  and  this  may  be  either  a  single  quotation,  the 
average  price  for  1  year,  or  the  average  for  2  or  more  3mars.  If 
the  price  for  a  single  year  is  chosen,  it  is  essential  that  that  year  be  a 
normal  one,  for  if  prices  are  high  in  the  year  chosen  for  the  base  any 
subsequent  fall  will  be  unduly  emphasized,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  prices  are  low  any  subsequent  rise  will  be  emphasized.  Upon 
examination  of  the  prices  since  1890  it  was  found  that  all  the  commodi- 
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ties  did  not  present  a  normal  condition  as  regards  prices  in  any  one 
year.  For  this  reason  it  was  decided  that  an  average  price  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  would  better  reflect  average  or  approximately  normal 
conditions  and  form  a  more  satisfactory  base  than  would  the  price  for 
an}T  single  year.  The  period  chosen  as  this  base  was  that  from  1890  to 
1899 — a  period  of  10  years.  The  average  price  for  the  base  period 
was  found,  as  previously  stated,  by  adding  together  the  average  prices 
for  all  of  the  10  years  and  dividing  by  10. 

The  relative  prices  as  shown  in  this  and  succeeding  tables  have  been 
calculated  in  the  usual  manner  and  represent  simply  the  percentage 
which  each  monthly  or  yearly  price  is  of  the  base  price.  The  average 
price  for  the  first  10  years  of  the  period,  or  the  base,  always  represents 
100,  and  the  percentages  for  each  month  or  year  enable  the  reader  to 
measure  readily  the  rise  and  fall  from  month  to  month  or  from  year 
to  year  of  the  prices  of  each  single  commodity,  of  any  group  of  com¬ 
modities,  or  of  all  the  260  commodities  involved.  These  commodities 
are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order  under  each  of  the  nine  general 
groups,  as  in  Table  1. 

In  order  that  the  method  pursued  may  be  more  readily  understood, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  table  itself,  as  given  on  pages  297  to  314. 
Taking  up  the  first  commodity  shown,  barley,  we  find  that  the  average 
price  per  bushel  for  the  base  period,  1890  to  1899,  inclusive,  was  45.34 
cents;  the  average  price  for  January,  1902,  was  62.85  cents;  that  for 
February  was  63.31  cents;  that  for  March  64.56  cents,  etc.  The  rela¬ 
tive  price  for  the  base  period,  as  heretofore  explained,  is  always 
placed  at  100,  and  is  so  given  in  the  table.  The  relative  price  for  Janu¬ 
ary,  1902,  is  shown  to  be  138.6,  or  38.6  per  cent  higher  than  the  base  or 
average  for  the  10  years.  In  February  the  relative  price  was  139.6, 
or  39.6  per  cent  above  the  base;  in  March  the  relative  price  was  142.4, 
or  42.4  per  cent  above  the  base;  in  April  it  was  147.8  or  47.8  per  cent 
above  the  base;  in  May  it  rose  to  157.4,  or  57.4  per  cent  above 
the  base;  in  June  it  dropped  to  152.4,  or  52.4  per  cent  above  the 
base;  in  July  it  reached  the  highest  point  shown  for  the  year,  159.7, 
or  59.7  per  cent  above  the  base;  from  that  point  it  declined  until 
November,  when  there  was  a  slight  advance  over  October.  The  rela¬ 
tive  price  for  the  year  1902  was  139.4,  or  39.4  per  cent  above  the  base. 
The  figures  in  each  case  were  secured  according  to  the  method  already 
explained,  that  for  January,  1902,  being  expressed  as  follows: 


Average  price  for  base  period .  $0. 4534 

Average  price  for  January,  1902 . 6285 

Relative  price  for  base  period .  100.  0 

Relative  price  for  January,  1902 .  138.  6 


The  remainder  of  the  table  may  be  analyzed  in  a  similar  manner. 
The  value  of  prices  given  in  this  relative  form,  it  will  readily  be 
seen,  consists  in  the  means  afforded  for  tracing  and  measuring  the 
changes  from  month  to  month,  from  year  to  year,  or  from  period  to 
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period,  and  in  the  combination  of  prices  of  a  sufficient  number  of 
commodities  to  show  the  general  price  level.  It  must  not  be  assumed 
that  a  system  of  relative  prices  of  representative  commodities  will 
enable  one  to  trace  the  causes  of  changes  in  the  general  price  level  or 
to  determine  the  effect  of  such  changes  on  any  class  of  consumers  or 
on  all  consumers.  The  use  of  such  a  system  is  to  show  the  general 
course  of  prices  from  time  to  time  of  one  commodity,  of  a  group  of 
commodities,  or  of  all  commodities. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  in  any  way  to  go  into  the  causes  of  the 
rise  and  fall  of  prices.  The  aim  has  been  to  give  the  prices  as  they 
actually  prevailed  in  the  market.  The  relative  prices  or  index  num¬ 
bers  must  be  accepted  merely  as  showing  the  course  of  prices  both 
of  the  individual  articles  and  the  market  in  general.  The  causes  are 
too  complex,  the  relative  influence  of  each  too  uncertain,  in  some 
cases  involving  too  many  economic  questions,  to  permit  their  discus¬ 
sion  in  connection  with  the  present  article.  It  will  be  sufficient  to 
enumerate  some  of  the  influences  that  cause  changes  in  prices.  Such 
influences  include  variations  in  harvest,  which  not  onty  restrict 
or  increase  the  supply  and  consequently  tend  to  increase  or  decrease 
the  price  of  a  commodity,  but  also  restrict  or  increase,  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  the  purchasing  power  of  such  communities  as  are 
dependent  in  whole  or  in  part  upon  such  commodity;  changes  in 
demand  due  to  changes  in  fashions,  seasons,  etc. ;  legislation  altering 
internal-revenue  taxes,  import  duties,  or  bounties;  use  of  substitutes, 
as,  for  instance,  an  advance  in  the  price  of  beef  will  cause  an  increased 
consumption  of  pork  and  mutton,  and,  it  may  be  added,  a  probable 
increase  in  the  price  of  both  pork  and  mutton;  improvements  in  methods 
of  production  which  will  tend  either  to  give  a  better  article  for  the 
same  price  or  an  equal  article  for  a  lower  price;  cheapening  of  trans¬ 
portation  or  handling;  speculative  manipulation  of  supply;  commer¬ 
cial  panic  or  depression;  overproduction;  unusual  demand  owing  to 
steady  employment  of  consumers;  short  supply  owing  to  disputes 
between  labor  and  capital  in  industries  of  limited  producing  capacity, 
as  in  the  anthracite  coal  industry  in  1902;  organization  or  combination 
of  mills  or  producers,  thus  enabling,  on  the  one  hand,  a  greater  or  less 
control  of  prices  or,  on  the  other  hand,  economies  in  production  or  in 
transportation  charges  through  the  ability  to  supply  the  article  from 
the  point  of  production  or  manufacture  nearest  the  purchaser.  So  far 
as  individual  commodities  are  concerned,  no  conclusion  can  safely  be 
formed  as  to  causes  without  an  examination  of  the  possible  influence 
of  several — in  some  cases  perhaps  all — of  these  causes.  For  example, 
the  various  internal-revenue  and  tariff  acts  have,  in  a  marked  degree, 
no  doubt  affected  the  prices  of  proof  spirits,  of  tobacco,  and  of  sugar. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  they  have  not  been  alone  in  their  influences, 
and  it  probably  would  not  in  all  cases  be  accurate  to  give  the  change 
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of  tax  or  duty  as  representing  the  measure  of  a  certain  and  definite 
influence  on  the  prices  of  those  commodities. 

It  is  important  that  the  greatest  care  be  exercised  in  the  choice 
of  commodities  in  order  that  a  simple  average  of  their  relative 
prices  shall  show  a  general  price  level.  In  the  present  compilation 
260  commodities  are  shown,  and  it  has  been  the  aim  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  to  select  only  important  and  representative  articles  in  each 
group.  The  number  of  articles  included  is  larger  than  has  heretofore 
been  used  in  similar  compilations,  but  the  use  of  a  large  number  of 
articles  carefully  selected  minimizes  the  effect  on  the  general  price 
level  of  an  unusual  change  in  the  price  of  one  article  or  of  a  few  articles. 
It  will  be  seen  that  more  than  one  series  of  prices  have  been  given  in 
the  case  of  articles  of  great  importance.  This  has  been  done  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  due  weight  to  these  important  commodities,  no  other 
method  of  accomplishing  this  having  been  found  satisfactory  in  this 
country.  The  same  means  have  been  employed  by  Mr.  Sauerbeck  in 
his  English  prices,  as  explained  in  Bulletin  No.  39,  and  the  approximate 
accuracy  of  the  same,  as  an  indication  of  the  variation  of  prices,  has 
been  proved  by  various  tests  based  on  the  amount  of  production,  etc. 

Various  methods  of  weighting  have  been  attempted  in  connection 
with  previous  compilations  of  relative  prices.  One  method  employed 
by  European  statisticians  is  to  measure  the  importance  of  each  com¬ 
modity  by  its  annual  consumption  by  the  entire  nation,  the  annual  con¬ 
sumption  being  found  by  adding  to  the  home  production  the  amount 
imported  and  subtracting  the  amount  exported.  The  impossibility  of 
securing  even  approximately  accurate  figures  for  annual  consumption 
in  the  United  States  of  the  commodities  included  in  this  compilation 
renders  this  method  unavailable  here.  The  method  emploj^ed  in  the 
Aldrich  report  consisted  in  giving  to  the  various  commodities  or 
groups  of  commodities  an  importance  based  upon  their  consumption 
in  normal  families.  There  are,  of  course,  many  commodities  whose 
importance  can  not  be  measured  by  this  method.  It  has  been  thought 
best  in  the-  present  series  of  index  numbers,  after  a  careful  considera¬ 
tion  of  all  methods  of  weighting,  simply  to  use  a  large  number  of 
representative  staple  articles,  selecting  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  them,  to  a  large  extent,  weight  themselves.  Upon  a  casual 
examination  it  may  seem  that  by  this  method  a  comparatively  unim¬ 
portant  commodity — such,  for  instance,  as  cotton-seed  meal— has  been 
given  the  same  weight  or  importance  as  one  of  the  more  important 
commodities,  such  as  wheat.  A  closer  examination,  however,  shows 
that  cotton-seed  meal  enters  into  no  other  commodity  under  consider¬ 
ation,  while  wheat  is  not  only  quoted  as  the  raw  material,  but  enters 
into  the  two  descriptions  of  wheat  flour,  the  two  descriptions  of  crack¬ 
ers,  and  the  three  descriptions  of  loaf  bread. 

Material  changes  in  the  description  of  three  articles  have  been  made 
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for  1902.  For  two  of  the  articles  quoted  for  1890  to  1901  the  trade 
journals  no  longer  supply  regular  quotations,  and  as  to  sheetings  none 
of  the  particular  grade  “  Stark  A.  A.”  were  manufactured  during  1902. 

The  articles  in  which  changes  occur  are — “Leather:  harness,  oak, 
country  middles,  14  pounds  and  up  (except  overweights,  20  pounds 
and  up), ”  for  which  has  been  substituted  “Leather:  harness,  oak, 
packers’  hides,  heavy  No.  1;”  “Sheetings:  brown,  4-4,  Stark  A.  A.,” 
for  which  has  been  substituted  “Sheetings:  brown,  4-4,  Massachusetts 
Mills,  Flying  Horse  brand;”  and  “Shingles:  white  pine,  18  inches 
long,  XXXX,”  for  which  has  been  substituted  “Shingles:  Michigan 
white  pine,  16  inches  long,  XXXX.” 

In  making  these  substitutions  articles  were  supplied  corresponding 
as  closely  as  possible  to  those  which  had  been  previously  used. 

Some  explanation  of  the  method  of  computing  the  relative  price  of 
these  three  articles  is  necessary,  and  shingles  will  be  used  as  an  illus¬ 
tration.  It  must  be  understood  that  during  the  years  when  18-inch 
shingles  were  quoted  they  were  assumed  to  represent  the  several 
lengths  and  grades  of  white  pine  shingles;  that  is,  that  the  course  of 
prices  of  a  standard  grade  of  white  pine  shingles  in  an  index  number 
of  prices,  fairty  represents  the  course  of  prices  of  the  various  grades 
of  white  pine  shingles.  Therefore  when  it  became  necessary  to  sub¬ 
stitute,  in  1902,  the  16-inch  shingles  for  the  18-inch,  prices  were 
secured  for  16-inch  shingles  for  both  1901  and  1902,  and  it  was  found 
that  the  price  for  the  year  1902  was  9.96  per  cent  above  the  price 
for  the  year  1901.  The  relative  price  of  18-inch  shingles  in  1901,  as 
shown  in  Table  IV,  was  111.9  (average  price  for  the  10  years,  1890  to 
1899,  equals  100),  and  if  18-inch  shingles  represented  white  pine 
shingles  at  that  time  and  16-inch  shingles  now  represent  the  class, 
shingles  (shown  by  the  increase  in  price  of  16-inch  shingles)  advanced, 
in  1902,  9.96  per  cent  above  the  price  in  1901,  and  the  relative  price  in 
1902  was  therefore  109.96  per  cent  of  111.9,  the  relative  price  in  1901, 
which  gives  123  as  the  relative  price  in  1902.  The  same  method  was 
followed  in  computing  relative  prices  for  each  of  the  months  of  1902. 

Table  III. — Relative  prices  of  commodities  in  190%,  pages  311+  to  3%6. — 
This  table  is  taken  from  Table  II  and  shows  the  relative  prices  of  each 
of  the  commodities  included  there.  In  this  table  similar  commodities 
have  been  grouped,  and  the  average  of  the  relative  prices  shown  for 
the  commodities  in  each  subgroup  and  in  each  of  the  nine  general 
groups.  The  averages  in  all  cases  were  found  by  dividing  the  sum  of 
the  relative  prices  by  the  number  of  commodities  in  the  group  under 
consideration.  It  should  be  borne  constantly  in  mind  that  the  term 
commodity  is  used  here  and  elsewhere  in  a  specific  sense,  “native” 
and  “Western”  sheep,  for  example,  being  considered  different  com¬ 
modities.  The  method  of  securing  average  relative  prices  in  this  and 
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other  tables  was  as  follows:  The  average  relative  price  of  cattle  was 
found  by  adding  the  relative  prices  of  the  two  grades  of  cattle  and 
dividing  the  sum  by  2.  The  average  for  hogs  was  found  in  the  same 
manner,  and  also  the  average  for  sheep.  The  average  for  live  stock 
was  found  by  dividing  the  sum  of  the  relative  prices  of  the  two 
grades  of  cattle,  the  two  grades  of  hogs,  and  the  two  grades  of  sheep 
by  6,  the  total  number  of  dilferent  descriptions  of  commodities  or 
series  of  quotations  in  the  live-stock  group.  The  average  relative 
price  of  each  of  the  nine  general  groups  was  found  by  dividing  the 
sum  of  the  relative  prices  of  the  dilferent  descriptions  of  commodities 
for  each  month  by  the  number  of  these  commodities  or  series  of  quo¬ 
tations  considered.  The  sum  of  the  relative  prices  in  January,  1902, 
of  the  commodities  shown  under  the  general  group,  “food,  etc,’’  for 
example,  is  6,014,  which  amount  divided  by  54,  the  number  of  differ¬ 
ent  descriptions  of  commodities  or  series  of  quotations  considered  in 
that  group,  gives  111.4  the  average  for  the  group  “food,  etc,”  for 
January,  1902.  As  explained  in  the  discussion  of  Table  II,  it  was 
impossible  to  secure  quotations  during  all  of  the  months  of  the  year 
for  9  of  the  260  articles.  In  order  of  arrangement  these  are  herring, 
mackerel,  buckwheat  flour,  dried  apples,  potatoes,  and  anthracite  coal. 
In  presenting  monthly  relative  prices  for  these  articles  $  nominal  rela¬ 
tive  price  (which  is  the  same  as  the  relative  price  for  the  month  in 
which  the  article  was  last  quoted)  has  been  entered  in  this  table  for 
the  months  for  which  no  price  quotation  is  shown  in  Table  I.  This 
nominal  price  enters  into  the  average  for  the  subgroup,  the  general 
group,  and  “all  commodities”  for  that  month. 

The  average  relative  price  of  each  of  the  nine  general  groups  for 
each  month  of  1902  and  for  the  year  1902,  and  the  average  relative 
price  of  all  commodities  for  each  month  and  for  the  year,  are  shown 
in  the  following  summary: 


SUMMARY  OF  RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1902,  BY  GROUPS. 

[Average  price  for  1890-1899  =  100.] 


Month. 

Farm 

prod¬ 

ucts. 

Food, 

etc. 

Cloths 

and 

cloth¬ 

ing. 

Fuel 

and 

light¬ 

ing. 

Metals 

and 

imple¬ 

ments. 

Lum¬ 
ber  and 
build¬ 
ing  ma¬ 
terials. 

Drugs 

and 

chemic¬ 

als. 

House 

fur¬ 

nishing 

goods. 

Miscel¬ 

lane¬ 

ous. 

All 

com¬ 

modi¬ 

ties. 

January . 

126.7 

111.4 

101.5 

119.4 

111.4 

111.4 

119.1 

111.5 

115.7 

110.3 

February  . 

126.8 

111.8 

101.5 

118.6 

112.2 

112. 8 

117. 2 

111.5 

112.3 

110.4 

March . 

129.0 

111.1 

101.9 

118.9 

114.1 

113.2 

117.4 

111.5 

114.0 

110.9 

April . 

134.4 

111.4 

101.5 

118  1 

115. 1 

116.3 

117  3 

111.5 

115  2 

111  7 

May  . 

137.7 

112.  6 

101.5 

123. 3 

118.1 

120.5 

114.3 

112.  5 

115.9 

113!  3 

J  une . 

137.6 

109.3 

101.6 

125. 9 

119.9 

121. 5 

114.3 

112.5 

116.6 

113.1 

July . 

141.1 

109.3 

101.8 

121.0 

119.9 

120. 1 

112.6 

112.5 

116.7 

113.0 

August . 

131.0 

108.  5 

101.5 

120.  8 

120.  6 

121.6 

111.4 

112.5 

114.2 

112. 2 

September . 

129.  7 

107.9 

102.0 

127.  2 

120. 4 

121  0 

110. 2 

112.5 

113.6 

112.3 

Octobei . 

126.3 

112. 2 

102.7 

175.9 

119.4 

121.8 

112.  3 

112.5 

111.7 

115.5 

November . 

123.5 

112. 6 

102.  8 

158.0 

118.7 

122  6 

113.5 

112.5 

110.9 

114.6 

December . 

122.3 

114.1 

103.0 

171. 2 

117.3 

122.  7 

111  5 

112.5 

112.9 

115.3 

1902  . 

130. 5 

111.3 

102.  0 

134.3 

117.2 

118.8 

114.2 

112.2 

114.1 

112.9 
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In  this  table  the  average  relative  prices  of  farm  products  are  based 
on  16  articles;  of  food,  etc.,  on  51  articles;  of  cloths  and  clothing,  on 
76  articles;  of  fuel  and  lighting,  on  13  articles;  of  metals  and  imple¬ 
ments,  on  38  articles;  of  lumber  and  building  materials,  on  27  articles; 
of  drugs  and  chemicals,  on  9  articles;  of  house  furnishing  goods,  on 
11  articles;  and  of  miscellaneous,  on  13  articles.  The  average  relative 
prices  of  all  commodities  are  based  on  260  articles. 

The  table  shows  that  the  group  of  farm  products  reached  the  lowest 
average  in  December  and  the  highest  in  July;  that  of  food,  etc.,  the 
lowest  in  September  and  the  highest  in  December;  that  of  cloths  and 
clothing,  the  lowest  in  January,  February,  April,  May,  and  August, 
the  relative  price  for  those  five  months  being  the  same,  and  the  highest 
in  December;  that  of  fuel  and  lighting,  the  lowest  in  April  and  the 
highest  in  October;  that  of  metals  and  implements,  the  lowest  in  Janu¬ 
ary  and  the  highest  in  August;  that  of  lumber  and  building  materials, 
the  lowest  in  January  and  the  highest  in  December;  that  of  drugs  and 
chemicals,  the  lowest  in  September  and  the  highest  in  January;  that 
of  house  furnishing  goods,  the  lowest  in  the  four  months  January  to 
April  and  the  highest  in  the  eight  months  May  to  December;  while 
in  the  miscellaneous  group  the  lowest  average  was  reached  in  Novem¬ 
ber  and  the  highest  in  July.  All  commodities  combined  reached  the 
lowest  average  of  the  year  in  January  and  the  highest  in  October. 

The  course  of  prices  during  the  months  of  1902  as  represented  by  the 
260  commodities  is  clearly  shown  in  the  graphic  table  which  follows: 

Relative  Prices  or  All  Commodities  in  1902. 


(  AVERAGE  PRICE  FOR  1890-1899  =  10 O.  ) 
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Many  students  of  price  statistics  desire  to  distinguish  between  raw 
commodities  and  manufactured  commodities,  or  those  which  have  been 
prepared  for  consumption  by  the  application  of  manufacturing  pro¬ 
cesses  and  in  which  manufacturing  labor  forms  a  considerable  part  of 
the  cost.  To  meet  the  wishes  of  this  class  of  readers,  therefore,  the 
commodities  included  in  this  price  series  have  been  divided  into  the  two 
classes,  raw  and  manufactured,  and  simple  averages  made  for  each 
class.  Of  course,  hard  and  fast  definitions  of  these  classes  can  not  be 
made,  but  the  commodities  here  designated  as  raw  may  be  said  to  be 
such  as  are  marketed  in  their  natural  state  and  such  as  have  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  only"  a  preliminary  manufacturing  process,  thus  converting 
them  into  a  marketable  condition,  but  not  to  a  suitable  form  for  final 
consumption,  while  the  commodities  here  designated  as  manufactured 
are  such  as  have  been  subjected  to  more  than  a  preliminary  factory 
manipulation  and  in  which  the  manufacturing  labor  cost  constitutes  an 
important  element  in  the  price.  In  the  group  designated  as  raw  are 
included  all  farm  products,  beans,  coffee,  eggs,  milk,  rice,  nutmegs, 
pepper,  tea,  vegetables,  raw  silk,  wool,  coal,  crude  petroleum,  copper 
ingots,  pig  lead,  pig  iron,  bar  silver,  spelter,  pig  tin,  brimstone,  jute, 
and  rubber — a  total  of  50  articles. 

All  the  other  articles  are  classed  as  manufactured  commodities. 

The  table  follows: 


RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  RAW  COMMODITIES,  MANUFACTURED  COMMODITIES,  AND  ALL 

COMMODITIES,  IN  1902. 


[Average  price  for  1890-1899=100.] 


Month. 

Raw 

commod¬ 

ities. 

Manu¬ 

factured 

commod¬ 

ities. 

All 

commod¬ 

ities. 

January . 

117.0 

108.7 

110.3 

February . 

116.2 

109.0 

110.4 

March . . 

117.0 

109.5 

110.9 

April . . . 

117.5 

110.3 

111.  7 

122.8 

111.0 

113.3 

June . 

121.1 

111.2 

113.1 

July . 

121.8 

110.9 

113.0 

August . 

119.8 

110.4 

112.2 

September . . . 

119.6 

110.6 

112.3 

October . 

131.3 

111.7 

115.5 

November .  . . . . . . . 

128.7 

111.2 

114.  6 

December . . 

131.4 

111.5 

115.3 

1902 . 

122. 4 

110.6 

112.9 

The  raw  commodities  reached  the  lowest  average  of  the  year  in 
February  and  the  highest  in  December;  manufactured  commodities 
reached  the  lowest  in  January  and  the  highest  in  October.  The  aver¬ 
age  for  raw  commodities  ranged  from  16.2  per  cent  to  31.4  per  cent 
above  the  base  price,  while  the  average  for  manufactured  commodi¬ 
ties  ranged  from  8.7  per  cent  to  11.7  per  cent  above  the  base  price, 
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The  course  of  prices  of  raw  and  manufactured  commodities  during 
1902  is  shown  in  the  graphic  table  which  follows: 

Relative  Prices  or  Raw  and  Manufactured  Commodities  in  1902. 

(" AVERAGE.  PRICE  FOR  1890-1899  *=  IOO.) 
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Table  IV— Base  prices  ( average  for  1890-1899 ),  and  average  yearly 
actual  and  relative  prices  of  commodities,  1890  to  1902,  pages  326  to  21 
This  table  shows  for  each  commodity  the  base  price  (average  price  for 
the  10-year  period,  1890-1899),  the  average  price  for  each  of  the  13 
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years  from  1890  to  1902,  and  the  relative  price  for  each  year.  The 
average  price  for  each  year  was  obtained,  as  has  been  explained,  by 
dividing  the  sum  of  the  quotations  for  each  year  as  shown  in  Table 
I  by  the  number  of  quotations  for  each  year.  The  average  price  for 
the  10-year  period,  1890  to  1899,  was  obtained  by  dividing  the  sum 
of  the  average  prices  of  the  10  years  by  10.  The  relative  prices 
for  each  year  were  computed  in  the  same  way  as  for  each  month,  as 
explained  in  the  discussion  of  Table  II. 

Table  V. — Relative  prices  of  commodities,  1890  to  1902,  pages  3Jf  to 
356. — This  table  is  taken  from  Table  IV  and  shows  the  relative  prices 
of  each  of  the  commodities  included  there.  In  this  table  similar  com¬ 
modities  have  been  grouped,  and  the  average  of  the  relative  prices 
shown  for  the  commodities  in  each  subgroup  and  in  each  of  the  nine 
general  groups.  The  averages  in  all  cases  were  found  by  dividing  the 
sum  of  the  relative  prices  by  the  number  of  commodities  in  the  group 
under  consideration,  as  explained  in  the  discussion  of  Table  III. 

The  average  relative  price  of  each  of  the  nine  general  groups  was 
found  by  dividing  the  sum  of  the  relative  prices  of  the  different 
descriptions  of  commodities  for  each  year  by  the  number  of  these  com¬ 
modities  or  series  of  quotations  considered  in  that  year.  The  sum  of 
the  relative  prices  in  1890  of  the  commodities  shown  under  the  general 
group,  “food,  etc.,”  for  example,  is  5,958.2,  which  amount  divided 
by  53,  the  number  of  different  descriptions  of  commodities  or  series 
of  quotations  considered  that  year,  gives  112.4  the  average  for  the 
group  “food,  etc.y”  for  1890.  For  1893  to  1902,  54  commodities  are 
quoted  in  this  group,  and  that  number  is  accordingly  the  divisor  for 
each  of  those  years. 

The  average  relative  price  of  each  of  the  nine  general  groups  for 
each  year  of  the  period,  and  the  average  relative  price  of  all  com¬ 
modities  for  each  year,  are  shown  in  the  following  summary: 


SUMMARY  OF  RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1902,  BY  GROUPS. 


[Average  price  for  1890-1899=100.] 


Year. 

Farm 

prod¬ 

ucts. 

Food, 

etc. 

Cloths 

and 

cloth¬ 

ing. 

Fuel 

and 

light¬ 

ing. 

Metals 

and 

imple¬ 

ments. 

Lumber 

and 

building 

mate¬ 

rials. 

Drugs 

and 

chemic¬ 

als. 

House 

furnish¬ 

ing 

goods. 

Miscel¬ 

laneous. 

All  com¬ 
modi¬ 
ties. 

1890 . 

110.0 

112.4 

113.5 

104.7 

119.2 

111.8 

110.2 

111.1 

110.3 

112.9 

1891 . 

121.5 

115.7 

111.3 

102.7 

111.7 

108.4 

103.6 

110.2 

109.4 

111.7 

1892  . 

111.7 

103.6 

109.0 

101.1 

106.0 

102.8 

102.9 

106.5 

106.2 

106.1 

1893  . 

107.9 

110.2 

107.2 

100.0 

100.7 

101.9 

100.5 

104.9 

105.9 

105.6 

1894  . 

95.9 

99.8 

96.1 

92.4 

90.7 

96.3 

89.8 

100.1 

99.8 

96.1 

1895  . 

93.3 

94.6 

92.7 

98.1 

92.0 

94.1 

87.9 

96.5 

94.5 

93.6 

1896  . 

78.3 

83.8 

91.3 

104.3 

93.7 

93.4 

92.6 

94.0 

91.4 

90.4 

1897  . 

85.2 

87.7 

91.1 

96.4 

86.6 

90.4 

94.4 

89.8 

92.1 

89.7 

1898  . 

96.1 

94.4 

93.4 

95.4 

86.4 

95.8 

106.6 

92.0 

92.4 

93.4 

1899  . 

100.0 

98.3 

96.7 

105.0 

114.7 

105.8 

111.3 

95.1 

97.7 

101.7 

1900  . 

109.5 

104.2 

106.8 

120.9 

120. 5 

115. 7 

115.7 

106. 1 

109.8 

110.5 

1901 . 

116.9 

105.9 

101.0 

119. 5 

111.9 

116. 7 

115. 2 

110.  9 

107.4 

108. 5 

1902 . 

130.5 

111.3 

102.0 

134.3 

'  117.2 

118.8 

114.2 

112.2 

114.1 

112.9 
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In  this  table  the  average  relative  prices  of  farm  products  are  based 
on  16  articles;  of  food,  etc.,  on  53  articles  from  1890  to  1892,  and  54 
from  1893  to  1902;  of  cloths  and  clothing,  on  70  articles  in  1890  and 
1891,  72  in  1892,  73  in  1893  and  1894,  75  in  1895  and  1896,  and  76  from 
1897  to  1902;  of  fuel  and  lighting,  on  13  articles;  of  metals  and  imple¬ 
ments,  on  37  articles  from  1890  to  1893,  38  in  1894  and  1895,  and  from 
1899  to  1902,  and  39  from  1896  to  1898;  of  lumber  and  building  mate¬ 
rials,  on  26  articles  from  1890  to  1894,  and  27  from  1895  to  1902;  of 
drugs  and  chemicals,  on  9  articles;  of  house  furnishing  goods,  on  14 
articles;  and  of  miscellaneous,  on  13  articles.  The  average  relative 
prices  of  all  commodities  are  based  on  251  articles  in  1890  and  1891, 
on  253  in  1892,  on  255  in  1893,  on  256  in  1894,  on  259  in  1895,  on  260 
in  1896  and  from  1899  to  1902,  and  on  261  in  1897  and  1898. 

A  study  of  the  table  shows  that  the  group  of  farm  products  reached 
the  lowest  average  in  1896  and  the  highest  in  1902;  that  of  food,  etc., 
the  lowest  in  1896  and  the  highest  in  1891;  that  of  cloths  and  cloth¬ 
ing,  the  lowest  in  1897  and  the  highest  in  1890;  that  of  fuel  and  light¬ 
ing,  the  lowest  in  1894  and  the  highest  in  1902;  that  of  metals  and 
implements,  the  lowest  in  1898  and  the  highest  in  1900;  that  of  lumber 
and  building  materials,  the  lowest  in  1897  and  the  highest  in  1902;  that 
of  drugs  and  chemicals,  the  lowest  in  1895  and  the  highest  in  1900;  that 
of  house  furnishing  goods,  the  lowest  in  1897  and  the  highest  in  1902, 
while  in  the  miscellaneous  group  the  lowest  average  was  reached  in 
1896  and  the  highest  in  1902.  The  average  for  all  commodities  com¬ 
bined  was  the  lowest  in  1897  and  the  highest  in  1890  and  1902,  the 
relative  price  for  those  two  years  being  the  same.  Of  the  nine  groups 
it  is  seen  that  one  reached  its  lowest  point  in  1894,  one  in  1895,  three 
in  1896,  three  in  1897,  and  one  in  1898.  The  highest  point  was  reached 
by  one  group  in  1890,  by  one  in  1891,  by  two  in  1900,  and  by  live  in 
1902. 

The  average  relative  prices  of  the  250  commodities  for  which  quota¬ 
tions  were  secured  for  the  entire  period  involved  do  not  differ  materi¬ 
ally  from  the  average  relative  prices  of  all  commodities  shown  in  the 
above  table.  Eliminating  the  11  commodities  for  which  quotations 
could  be  secured  for  only  a  portion  of  the  period,  we  find  that  the 
average  relative  price  of  the  250  commodities  remaining  was  112.9  in 
1890,  111.7  in  1891,  106.0  in  1892,  105.4  in  1893,  95.9  in  1894,  93.5  in 
1895,  90.3  in  1896,  89.6  in  1897,  93.2  in  1898,  101.4  in  1899,  110.1  in 
1900,  108.3  in  1901,  and  112.8  in  1902. 
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The  course  of  wholesale  prices  during  the  13  years  1890  to  1902,  as 
represented  by  all  commodities  considered,  is  shown  in  the  graphic 
table  which  follows: 


Relative  Prices  of  All  Commodities,  1890  to  1902 

(  AVERAGE  PRICE  FOR  1690-1899  =  IOO.  _) 
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In  the  table  which  follows,  all  commodities  under  consideration  have 
been  divided  into  two  classes  or  groups.  The  50  articles  which  are 
included  in  the  group  of  raw  commodities  are  shown  on  page  228.  All 
the  other  articles  are  classed  as  manufactured  commodities. 

RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  RAW  COMMODITIES,  MANUFACTURED  COMMODITIES,  AND  ALL 

COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1902. 


[Average  price  for  1890-1899  =  100.J 


Year 

Raw 

commod¬ 

ities. 

Manufac¬ 

tured 

commod¬ 

ities. 

All  com¬ 
modities. 

1890 . 

115.0 

112.3 

112.9 

1891 . 

116.3 

110.6 

111.7 

1892 . . 

107.9 

105.6 

106. 1 

1893 . 

104.4 

105.9 

105.6 

1894 . 

93.2 

96.8 

96. 1 

1895 . 

91.7 

94.0 

93.6 

1896 . 

84.0 

91.9 

90.4 

1897 . 

87.6 

90.1 

89.7 

1898..  . 

94.0 

93.3 

93.4 

1899  . 

105. 9 

100.7 

101.7 

1900 . 

111.9 

110.2 

110.5 

1901 . . . 

111.4 

107.8 

108.5 

1902 . 

122.4 

110.6 

112.9 

In  1890  and  1891,  when  prices  in  general  were  high,  tae  raw  com¬ 
modities  were  higher  than  the  manufactured,  and  remained  so  until 
1893,  when  prices  of  raw  commodities  declined  and  manufactured  com¬ 
modities  were  slightly  above  the  prices  of  1892.  From  1893  to  1897 
there  was  a  marked  decline  in  both  groups,  the  raw  being  lower  than  the 
manufactured  in  each  of  these  years.  From  1898  to  1900  there  was  a 
decided  advance  in  both  groups  each  year,  raw  advancing  to  a  higher 
point  than  manufactured.  In  1901  there  was  a  very  slight  decline  in 
raw  and  a  more  marked  decline  in  manufactured.  In  1902  raw  com¬ 
modities  advanced  to  a  point  far  beyond  the  highest  point  previously 
reached  in  the  13  years  under  consideration,  and  manufactured  com¬ 
modities  advanced  until  they  reached  the  exact  level  of  their  1891 
prices,  but  were  still  slightly  lower  than  in  1890. 

For  the  13  years  included  in  this  table,  with  the  single  exception  of 
1893,  it  will  be  seen  that  during  the  years  of  high  prices  raw  com¬ 
modities  were  higher  than  manufactured,  and  during  the  years  of  low 
prices  raw  were  lower  than  manufactured.  This  is  clearly  shown  in 
the  graphic  table  which  follows. 
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Relative  Prices  of  Raw  and  Manufactured  Commodities,  1890  to!902. 


COURSE  OF  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  1890  TO  1902 
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The  following  table  shows  for  each  of  the  nine  general  groups  the 
relative  prices  of  1902  compared  with  the  average  for  1890  to  1899. 
Only  the  250  commodities  for  which  quotations  were  secured  for  the 
whole  period  of  thirteen  years  have  been  included.  The  average  price 
for.  1890  to  1899  is  in  every  case  the  base  or  100  per  cent.  It  should  be 
kept  in  mind  in  using  this  table  that  the  comparison  is  between  the 
prices  for  1902  and  the  average  prices  for  the  base  period. 


RELATIVE  PRICES,  1902  COMPARED  WITH  AVERAGE  PRICE  FOR  1890-1899. 
[For  a  more  complete  description  of  the  articles  see  Table  I,  page  247  et  seq.] 

Farm  products,  16  articles. 


Article. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price, 

1902. 

Article. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price, 

1902. 

PRICE  INCREASED. 

Sheep:  native . 

100.6 

price  increased— concluded. 

Oats:  cash . 

147.3 

Rye:  No.  2,  cash . 

102.5 

Hogs:  light .  . 

152.4 

Sheep:  Western . 

105.7 

Corn:  No.  2,  cash  . 

156.9 

Cotton:  upland,  middling . 

116.1 

Hogs:  heavy . 

158.0 

Hay:  timothy,  No.  1 . ~ . 

Hops:  New  York  State,  choice . 

120.9 

134.1 

PRICE  DECREASED. 

Flaxseed:  No.  1 . 

Cattle:  steers,  good  to  choice . 

135.0 

138.5 

Wheat:  contract  grades,  cash . . 

98.7 

Bariev:  by  sample 

139. 4 

140.4 

Cattle:  steers,  choice  to  extra . 

Average  for  farm  products . 

130.5 

Hides:  green,'  salted,  packers,  heavy  na¬ 
tive  steers . 

142.8 

Food,  etc.,  63  articles. 


PRICE  INCREASED. 

Bread:  loaf  (Washington  market) . 

Bread:  loaf, homemade  (N.  Y. market)  ... 

Bread:  loaf,  Vienna  (N.  Y.  market) . 

Salt:  Ashton’s . 

Flour:  rye . - . . . 

Tea:  Formosa,  fine . . . . 

Vegetables,  fresh:  onions . 1 . 

Fruit:  apples,  evaporated,  choice . 

Fish:  salmon,  canned  . 

Butter:  creamery,  Western  (N.Y.  market) . 
Butter:  creamery,  Elgin  (Elgin  market) .. 
Fruit:  raisins,  California,  London  layer. . . 

Milk:  fresh . 

Cheese:  New  York  State  factory,  full  cream 

Butter:  dairy,  New  York  State . 

Beans:  medium,  choice . 

Flour:  buckwheat . . 

Molasses:  New  Orleans,  open  kettle,  prime 

Meat:  beef,  salt,  hams,  Western . 

Bread:  crackers,  Boston  X . 

Vegetables,  fresh:  potatoes,  Burbank . 

Eggs:  new-laid,  fancy,  near-by . 

Meat:  hams,  smoked',  packed . 

Meat:  beef,  fresh,  native  sides . 

Fish:  herring,  shore,  round . 

Fruit:  currants,  in  barrels . 

Tallow . . . 

Meal:  corn,  fine  white . - . 

Meat:  beef,  salt,  extra  mess . 


price  increased — concluded. 

100.5 

Meal:  corn,  fine  yellow . 

150.0 

101.0 

Meat:  pork,  salt,  mess,  old  to  new . 

154.2 

101.0 

Meat:  bacon,  short  clear  sides . 

159.0 

101.0 

Meat:  bacon,  short  rib  sides . 

159.5 

103.8 

Lard:  prime  contract . 

161.9 

106. 2 

Spices:  pepper,  Singapore . 

167. 6 

107.2 

108.7 

PRICE  DECREASED. 

109.6 

110.6 

Rice:  domestic,  choice . 

99.6 

111.2 

Fruit:  apples,  sun-dried, Southern,  sliced. 

98.4 

112.3 

Meat:  mutton, dressed . . 

97.9 

112.9 

Bread:  crackers, soda . . 

97.5 

114.1 

Fish:  mackerel,  salt,  large  No.  3s . 

97.3 

114.5 

Vinegar:  cider,  Monarch . 

95.3 

115.0 

Sugar:  granulated  . 

94.2 

115.1 

Sugar:  96°  centrifugal . 

91.5 

115.5 

Fish:  cod,  dry,  bank,  large . 

91.2 

118.0 

Flour:  wheat,  winter  straights . 

90.7 

118.9 

Salt:  American  . 

90.3 

119.4 

Sugar:  89°  fair  refining . 

89.3 

122.7 

Flour:  wheat,  spring  patents . 

88.6 

123.1 

Starch:  pure  corn . . . 

80.3 

125.9 

Fruit:  prunes,  California,  in  boxes . 

71.2 

129.9 

Soda:  bicarbonate  of,  American . 

51.7 

131.7 

Spices:  nutmegs . 

46.9 

144.6 

Coffee:  Rio  No.  7 . 

44.6 

146.4 

147.1 

Average  for  food,  etc . 

110.5 
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RELATIVE  PRICES,  1902  COMPARED  WITH  AVERAGE  PRICE  FOR  1890-1899— Continued. 
[For  a  more  complete  description  of  the  articles  see  Table  I,  page  247  et  seq.] 

Cloths  and  clothing,  70  articles. 


Article. 


Rela¬ 

tive 

price, 

1902. 


Article. 


PRICE  SAME  AS  BASE. 


PRICE  INCREASED— concluded. 


Rela¬ 

tive 

price, 

1902. 


Cotton  flannels:  3£  yards  to  the  pound  . . . 

PRICE  INCREASED. 

Ginghams:  Lancaster . 

Underwear:  shirts  and  drawers,  white,  all 

wool,  full-fashioned,  18-gauge . 

Drillings:  brown,  Pepperell . 

Denims:  Amoskeag . . . 

Leather:  wax  calf,  30  to  40  pounds  to  the 

dozen,  B  grade . 

Blankets:  11-4,  6  pounds  to  the  pair,  all 

wool . . . 

Carpets:  ingrain,  2-ply,  Lowell . 

Linen  shoe  thread:  10s,  Barbour . 

Shirtings:  bleached,  4-4,  Lonsdale . 

Women’s  dress  goods:  cashmere,  cotton 

warp,  27-inch,  Hamilton . . . 

Carpets:  Wilton,  5-frame,  Bigelow . 

Bags:  2-bushel,  Amoskeag . . . 

Sheetings:  brown,  4-4,  Pepperell  R . 

Carpets:  Brussels,  5-frame,  Bigelow . 

Drillings:  30-inch,  Stark  A.. . 

Women’s  dress  goods:  alpaca,  cotton 

warp,  22-inch,  Hamilton . 

Shirtings:  bleached,  4-4,  Fruit  of  the 

Loom . . . 

Sheetings:  bleached,  10-4,  Atlantic . r. 

Wool:  Ohio,  fine  fleece  (X  and  XX grade) , 

scoured . 

Linen  thread:  3-cord,  200-yard  spools,  Bar¬ 
bour  . 

Boots  and  shoes:  women’s  solid  grain 

shoes,  leather,  polish  or  polka . 

Flannels:  white,  4-4,  Ballard  Vale  No.  3.. 
Blankets:  11-4,5  pounds  to  the  pair,  cot¬ 
ton  warp,  all  wool  filling . 

Overcoatings:  beaver,  Moscow,  all  wool, 

black . 

Shawls:  standard,  all  wool,  72  xl44  inch, 

42-ounce,  made  of  high-grade  wool . 

Shirtings:  bleached,  4-4,  Hope . . 

Women’s  dress  goods:  cashmere,  cotton 

warp,  9-twill,  4-4,  Atlantic  Mills  F . 

Women's  dress  goods:  Franklin  sackings, 

6-4 . 

Print  cloths:  28-inch,  64  x  64 . 

Suitings:  indigo  blue,  all  wool,  16-ounce.. 
Horse  blankets:  6  pounds  each,  all  wool. . . 
Broadcloths:  first  quality,  black,  54-inch, 

made  from  XXX  wool . 

Worsted  yarns:  2-40s,  Australian  fine _ 

Boots  and  shoes:  men’s  split  boots,  kip 

top,  16-inch,  £  double  sole . . 

Women’s  dress  goods:  cashmere,  all  wool, 

10-11  twill,  38-inch,  Atlantic  Mills  J _ 

Sheetings:  bleached,  10-4,  Pepperell . 

Blankets:  11-4,  5  pounds  to  the  pair,  cot¬ 
ton  warp,  cotton  and  wool  filling . 


100.0 


100.3 

100.4 

100. 5 

100.6 


Leather:  sole,  oak . . 

Worsted  yarns:  2-40s,  XXX  or  its  equiva¬ 
lent  in  quality,  white,  in  skeins  (a) 

Leather:  harness,  oak . 

Cotton  thread:  6-cord,  200-yard  spools,  J. 

&  P.  Coats . 

Leather:  sole,  hemlock,  nonacid,  Buenos 
Ayres,  middle  weights,  1st  quality . 


113.0 

113. 1 
114.7 

120.1 
122. 1 


100.  9 


101.2 

101.9 

101.9 

101.9 

102.0 
102. 2 

102. 4 

103.3 

103.5 
103.5 

103.7 

103.8 

104.4 


104.4 


104.6 

105.5 

105.8 

106.0 

106.1 

107.0 

107.3 

108.0 

108.3 

108.9 
109.2 

109.9 


110.3 

110.3 

111.1 

111.3 
111.5 


PRICE  DECREASED. 

Sheetings:  brown,  4-4,  Indian  Head . 

Women’s  dress  goods:  cashmere,  cotton 

warp,  22-inch,  Hamilton . 

Sheetings:  brown,  4-4,  Atlantic  A . 

Sheetings:  bleached,  10-4,  Wamsutta  S.  T. 
Suitings:  indigo  blue,  all  wool,  54-inch, 

14-ounce,  Middlesex  standard . 

Tickings:  Amoskeag  A.  C.  A . 

Ginghams :  Amoskeag . . 

Overcoatings:  chinchilla,  B-rough,  all 

wool . 

Overcoatings:  covert  cloth,  light  weight, 

staple  goods . 

Wool:  Ohio,  medium  fleece  (I  and  f 

grade) ,  scoured . 

Boots  and  shoes:  men’s  calf  bal.  shoes, 

Goodyear  welt,  dongola  top . 

Silk:  raw,  Italian,  classical . 

Cotton  yarns:  carded,  white,  mule-spun, 

Northern,  cones,  10/1 . 

Underwear:  shirts  and  drawers,  white, 
merino,  full-fashioned,  52  per  cent 

wool,  48  per  cent  cotton,  24-gauge . 

Silk:  raw,  Japan,  filatures . 

Boots  and  shoes:  men’s  brogans,  split _ 

Shirtings:  bleached,  4-4,  Wamsutta  <u°3> 

Sheetings:  brown,  4-4,  Stark  A.  A  (5) . 

Cotton  yarns:  carded,  white,  mule-spun, 

Northern,  cones,  22/1 . 

Overcoatings:  chinchilla,  cotton,  warp, 

C.  C. grade . 

Cotton  flannels,  2f  yards  to  the  pound  . . . 

Calico:  Cocheco  prints . 

Shirtings:  bleached,  4-4,  New 'York  Mills. 
Boots  and  shoes:  men’s  vici  kid  shoes, 

Goodyear  welt . 

Hosiery:  men’s  cotton  half  hose,  seam¬ 
less,  standard  quality,  84  needles . 

Hosiery:  women’s  cotton  hose,  seamless, 
fast  black,  26  to  28  ounce,  160  to  176 

needles . . . 

Hosiery:  men’s  cotton  half  hose,  seam¬ 
less,  fast  black,  20  to  22  ounce,  160  need¬ 
les  . 


99.8 

99.5 

99.3 

99.2 


99.2 

99.0 

98.1 

97.7 

97.2 
97.2 

96.8 

96.5 

95.6 


95.4 

95. 1 

94.1 

93.4 
92.6 

92.4 

92.3 

92.1 

90.4 

87.4 

87.0 

85.0 


78.9 

76.9 


Average  for  cloths  and  clothing  . . . 


101.5 


112.0 


Fuel  and  lighting,  IS  articles. 


PRICE  INCREASED. 


price  increased — concluded. 


Coal:  anthracite,  broken . 

Petroleum:  refined,  for  export . 

Coal:  anthracite,  stove . 

Coal:  anthracite,  egg . 

Coal:  bituminous,  Pittsburg  (Youghio- 

gheny) . 

Coal:  anthracite,  chestnut . 

Petroleum:  refined,  150°  fire  test,  w.  w  . . . 

Petroleum:  crude . 

Candles:  adamantine,  6s,  14-ounce . 

Coal:  bituminous,  Georges  Creek  (f.o.b. 

New  York  Harbor) . 


110.4 
113.1 

117.6 

121.5 

122.4 
124.0 

124.5 
135.9 

140.7 


148. 0 


Coke:  Connellsville,  furnace .  158.2 

Coal:  bituminous,  Georges  Creek  (at 
mine) .  239.1 


PRICE  DECREASED. 

Matches:  parlor,  domestic . 

Average  for  fuel  and  lighting 


90.1 

134.3 


«ln  1902  designated  as  XXXX.  i>  In  1902  quotations  are  for  Massachusetts  Mills,  Flying  Horse  brand. 
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RELATIVE  PRICES,  1902  COMPARED  WITH  AVERAGE  PRICE  FOR  1890-1899— Continued. 
[For  a  more  complete  description  of  the  articles  see  Table  I,  page  247  et  seq.J 

Metals  and  implements ,  86  articles. 


Article. 


Rela¬ 

tive 

price, 

1902. 


PRICE  SAME  AS  BASE. 


Article. 


Rela¬ 

tive 

price, 


1902. 


PRICE  INCREASED— concluded. 


Saws:  crosscut,  Disston . 

Trowels:  M.  C.  O.,  brick,  10|-inch 


100.0 

100.0 


PRICE  INCREASED. 


Axes:  M.  C.  O.,  Yankee . 

Locks:  common  mortise . 

Steel  rails . 

Copper:  sheet,  hot-rolled  (base  sizes) . 

Spelter:  Western . 

Lead:  pig . 

Zinc:  sheet . 

Lead  pipe . 

Augers:  extra,  f-inch . 

Planes:  Bailey  No.  5 . 

Quicksilver . 

Nails:  cut,  8-penny,  fence  and  comm  jn. . . 

Barbwire:  galvanized . 

Hammers:  MaydoleNo.il . 

Shovels:  Ames  No.  2 . 

Files:  8-inch  mill  bastard . 

Butts:  loose  joint,  cast,  3x3  inch . 

Doorknobs:  steel,  bronze  plated . 


103.0 

104.0 

107.4 

107.5 

107.7 
107.9 

107.9 
108.3 

111.9 

114.2 

115.5 

116.7 

116.9 

117.2 

118.9 
123.1 

126.6 

126.9 


Bar  iron:  best  refined,  from  store  (Phila¬ 
delphia  market) . . . 

Vises:  solid  box,  50-lb . 

Bar  iron:  best  refined,  from  mill  (Pitts¬ 
burg  market)  . 

Steel  billets . 

Chisels:  extra,  socket  firmer,  1-inch . 

Tin:  pig . 

Pig  iron:  foundry  No.  1 . 

Pig  iron:  Bessemer . . 

Pig  iron:  gray  forge,  Southern,  coke  .... 
Pig  iron:  foundry  No.  2 . 


129.9 

131.5 

133.8 

142.1 

142.6 

144.2 

149.9 
150.0 
158.8 

162.7 


PRICE  DECREASED. 


Saws:  hand,  Disston  No.  7 . . . 

Copper,  ingot,  lake . 

Nails:  wire,  8-penny,  fence  and  common  . 

Copper:  wire,  bare . 

Silver:  bar,  fine . 

Wood  screws:  1-inch,  No.  10,  flat  head _ 


93.6 
97.3 
97.3 

90.6 
70.5 
63.0 


Average  for  metals  and  implements. 


116.8 


Lumber  and  building  materials,  86  articles. 


PRICE  INCREASED. 

Maple:  hard . 

Oak:  white,  plain . 

Oxide  of  zinc . 

Tar . 

Resin:  good,  strained . 

Pine:  yellow . . . 

Oak:  white,  quartered . 

Putty . 

Shingles:  white  pine . 

Linseed  oil:  raw . 

Hemlock . . . . 

Poplar . 

Spruce . 1 - 

Pine:  white,  boards,  No.  2  barn . 

Window  glass:  American,  single,  thirds, 

6  x  8  to  10  x  15  inch . 

Turpentine:  spirits  of . 

Window  glass:  American,  single,  firsts, 
6  x  8  to  10  x  15  inch . 


107.8 

price  increased — concluded. 

Pine:  white,  boards,  uppers . 

160.7 

109.2 

Doors:  pine . 

194.1 

110.0 

110.0 

PRICE  DECREASED. 

112.0 

113.7 

Cement:  Rosendale . 

97.5 

117.5 

Brick:  common  domestic . 

96.8 

121.5 

Lime:  common . 

96.7 

123.0 

Shingles:  cypress . . 

Carbonate  of  lead:  American,  in  oil . 

94.  7 

130.8 

93.4 

132.4 

Plate  glass:  polished,  unsilvered,  area  5 

134. 2 

to  10  square  feet . 

79.2 

134.2 

Plate  glass:  polished,  unsilvered,  area  3 

137.3 

to  5  square  feet . 

70.9 

141.0 

Average  for  lumber  and  building 

141.8 

materials . . . 

119.6 

149.6 

Drugs  and  chemicals,  9  articles. 


PRICE  INCREASED. 

* 

PRICE  INCREASED— concluded. 

Glycerin:  refined . 

103.2 

Muriatic  acid:  20° . 

161.5 

Quinine:  American . 

Alum:  lump . 

104.7 

104.8 

PRICE  DECREASED. 

Alcohol:  grain,  94  per  cent . 

Brimstone:  crude,  seconds . 

107.4 

113.2 

Alcohol:  wood,  refined,  95  per  cent . . 

67.3 

Opinrrv  natural,  in  cases 

120.0 

Sulphuric  acid:  66° . 

146.1 

Average  for  drugs  and  chemicals  . . 

114.2 
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RELATIVE  PRICES,  1902  COMPARED  WITH  AVERAGE  PRICE  FOR  1890-1899— Concluded. 
[For  a  more  complete  description  of  the  articles  see  Table  I,  page  247  et  seq.] 

House  furnishing  goods ,  lk  articles. 


Article. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price, 

1902. 

Article. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price, 

1902. 

PRICK  INCREASED. 

Glassware:  tumblers,  |-pint>  common . 

104.2 

price  increased— concluded. 

Furniture:  chairs,  bedroom,  maple . 

118.4 

Table  cutlery:  knives  and  forks,  cocobolo 
handles . 

107.3 

Wooden  ware:  pails,  oak-grained . 

Glassware:  nappies,  4-inch . 

119.3 
125. 0 

Wooden  ware:  tubs,  oak-grained . 

107.6 

Furniture:  chairs,  kitchen . 

128.5 

Furniture:  tables,  kitchen . 

108.1 

Earthenware:  teacups  and  saucers,  white 

granite . 

Glassware:  pitchers,  ^-gallon,  common... 

Furniture:  bedroom  sets,  ash . 

Earthenware:  plates,  cream-colored . 

109.7 

110.6 

price  decreased. 

Table  cutlery:  carvers,  stag  handles . 

93.8 

111.3 

112.5 

Average  for  house  furnishing  goods. 

112.2 

Earthenware:  plates,  white  granite . 

113.8 

Miscellaneous ,  13  articles. 


PRICE  INCREASED. 

price  increased — concluded. 

Tobacco:  smoking,  granulated,  Seal  of 

Rope:  manila,  f-inch . 

144.3 

North  Carolina . 

109.9 

Malt:  Western  made . 

112.7 

price  decreased. 

Proof  spirits . 

114.3 

Tobacco:  plug,  Horseshoe . 

114.6 

Rubber:  Para  Island . 

90.8 

Soap:  castile,  mottled,  pure . 

116.5 

Paper:  wrapping,  manila . . 

89.9 

Jute:  raw . 

122.0 

Paper:  news . 

80.9 

Cotton-seed  men! . 

123.5 

Starch:  laundry,  large  lump . 

130.5 

Average  for  miscellaneous . 

114.1 

Cotton-seed  oil:  summer  ye*llow,  prime... 

133.6 

The  farm  products  group  was  30.5  per  cent  higher  in  1902  than  the 
average  price  for  the  ten  years,  1890  to  1899,  only  one  of  the  16  articles 
being  lower  in  1902  than  the  average  price  for  1890  to  1899. 

The  1902  price  compared  with  the  average  price  for  1890  to  1899 
shows  heavy  hogs,  58  per  cent  above;  corn,  56.9  per  cent  above;  light 
hogs,  52.4  per  cent  above;  oats,  47.3  per  cent  above;  hides,  42.8  per  cent 
above;  choice  to  extra  steers,  40.4  per  cent  above;  barley,  39.4  per  cent 
above;  good  to  choice  cattle,  38.5  per  cent  above,  etc.  Wheat  in  1902 
was  1.3  per  cent  below  the  average  price  for  1890  to  1899. 

Considering  the  articles  shown  in  this  table,  it  is  seen  that  the  food 
group  was  10.5  per  cent  higher  in  1902  than  the  average  price  for  1890 
to  1899.  Thirty-five  of  the  53  articles  considered  in  this  table  were 
higher  and  18  lower  than  the  average  price  for  1890  to  1899. 

In  1902  pepper  was  67.6  per  cent  above  the  average  price  for  1890 
to  1899;  lard,  61.9  per  cent  above;  bacon,  short  rib  sides,  59.5  per  cent 
above;  bacon,  short  clear  sides,  59  per  cent  above;  mess  pork,  54.2  per 
cent  above;  yellow  corn  meal,  50  per  cent  above;  mess  beef,  47.1  per 
cent  above;  white  corn  meal,  46.4  per  cent  above;  fresh  beef,  25.9  per 
cent  above;  eggs,  22.7  per  cent  above;  dairy  butter,  14. 5  per  cent  above, 
etc.  Coffee  was  55.4  per  cent  below  the  average  price  for  1890  to  1899; 
spring  wheat  flour,  11.4  per  cent  below;  winter  wheat  flour,  9.3  per 
cent  below;  granulated  sugar,  5.8  per  cent  below,  etc. 
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Of  the  70  articles  considered  in  the  cloths  and  clothing-  group,  the 
price  of  one  article  was  the  same  in  1902  as  the  average  price  for  1890 
to  1899;  42  were  above  and  27  below  the  average  price  for  1890  to  1899. 

In  1902  hemlock  sole  leather  was  22.1  per  cent  above  the  average 
price  for  1890  to  1899;  cotton  thread,  20.1  per  cent  above;  oak  harness 
leather,  14.7  per  cent  above;  oak  sole  leather,  13  per  cent  above,  etc. 

Men’s  hose,  160  needles,  were  33.1  per  cent  below  the  average  price 
for  1890  to  1899;  women’s  hosiery,  21.1  per  cent  below;  men’s  hose,  84 
needles,  15  per  cent  below,  etc. 

Of  the  13  articles  included  in  the  fuel  and  lighting  group,  in  1902 
only  1  article  was  below  the  average  price  for  1890  to  1899.  The 
average  for  the  group  wTas  34.3  per  cent  above  the  average  price  for 
1890  to  1899. 

Georges  Greek  coal  at  the  mine  was  139.1  per  cent  above  the  aver¬ 
age  price  for  1890  to  1899.  This  relative  price  is  based  on  the  open 
market  price  of  the  coal.  A  large  part  of  the  output  of  the  mines 
was  sold  under  contract  at  a  much  lower  price  than  the  prevailing 
u open  market”  price  during  the  latter  months  of  1902.  The  relative 
price  for  coke  is  based  on  the  contract  price,  coke  being  sold  largely 
under  contract.  During  the  latter  part  of  1902  the  trade  journals 
reported  prices  as  high  as  $10  to  $15  per  ton  for  a  few  cars  of  quick 
delivery  coke.  That  price  was  approximately  three  times  the  con¬ 
tract  price.  The  difficulty,  however,  was  not  in  securing  the  coke,  but 
in  obtaining  immediate  transportation.  The  contract  price  of  coke 
in  1902  was  58.2  per  cent  above  the  average  price  for  1890  to  1899. 

Georges  Creek  bituminous  coal,  f.  o.  b.  New  York  Harbor,  was  48 
per  cent  above  the  average  price  for  1890  to  1899;  crude  petroleum, 
35.9  per  cent  above;  150°  refined  petroleum,  24.5  per  cent  above; 
anthracite  coal,  chestnut  size,  was  24  per  cent  above;  egg  size,  21.5 
per  cent  above;  stove  size,  17.6  per  cent  above,  etc.  The  relative 
prices  of  anthracite  coal  are  based  on  the  prices  of  one  of  the  large  coal 
companies.  A  number  of  the  coal  operators  during  the  latter  part  of 
1902  made  no  attempt  to  fix  prices,  but  sold  at  the  highest  price  obtain¬ 
able.  In  some  cases  extreme  prices  reported  were  about  twice  the 
price  at  which  sales  were  made  by  the  operators  who  sold  at  a  fixed 
price. 

Thirty-six  articles  are  considered  in  the  metals  and  implements 
group.  Two  were  the  same  price  in  1902,  28  were  above,  and  6  were 
below  the  average  price  for  1890  to  1899.  Pig  iron  shows  the  highest 
price;  foundry  No.  2  was  62.7  per  cent  above  the  average  for  1890  to 
1899;  gray  forge,  Southern,  58.8  per  cent  above;  Bessemer,  50  per 
cent  above;  foundry  No.  1,  49.9  per  cent  above;  pig  tin,  44.2  per  cent 
above;  steel  billets,  42.1  per  cent  above,  etc. 

Wood  screws  were  37  per  cent  below  the  average  for  1890  to  1899, 
bar  silver  was  29.5  per  cent  below,  copper  wire  9.4  per  cent  below,  etc. 

Of  the  26  articles  considered  in  the  lumber  and  building  materials 
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group,  19  were  above  and  7  were  below  the  average  price  for  1890  to 
1899.  Pine  doors  were  94.1  per  cent  above;  white  pine  boards,  uppers, 
60.7  per  cent  above;  window  glass,  firsts,  49.6  per  cent  above,  etc. 
Plate  glass,  area  3  to  5  square  feet,  was  29.1  per  cent  below  the  average 
price  for  1890  to  1899;  plate  glass,  area  5  to  10  square  feet,  20.8  per 
cent  below;  carbonate  of  lead,  6.6  per  cent  below,  etc. 

Nine  articles  are  included  in  the  group  of  drugs  and  chemicals  and 
only  1  shows  the  1902  price  lower  than  the  average  price  for  1890  to 
1899. 

Of  the  14  articles  in  the  group  of  house  furnishing  goods,  the  1902 
price  of  13  articles  was  above  the  average  price  for  1890  to  1899,  and 
the  price  of  1  article  was  below  that  average. 

Thirteen  articles  are  included  in  the  miscellaneous  group,  and  prices 
of  only  3  of  that  number  were  in  1902  below  the  average  price  for  1890 
to  1899. 

The  facts  presented  in  the  foregoing  table  are  summarized  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  which  shows  the  changes  in  prices  of  articles  in  each  group, 
classified  by  per  cent  of  change: 


CHANGES  IN  PRICES  OF  ARTICLES  IN  EACH  GROUP,  CLASSIFIED  BY  PER  CENT  OF 
CHANGE,  1902  COMPARED  WITH  AVERAGE  PRICE  FOR  1890-1899. 


Groups. 

Num¬ 
ber  of 
arti¬ 
cles. 

Price  increased. 

Price 

same 

as 

base. 

Price  decreased. 

100  ' 
per 
cent 
or 

more. 

50  to 
100 
per 
cent. 

25  to 
50  per 
cent. 

10  to 
25  per 
cent. 

Less 
than 
10  per 
cent. 

Less 
than 
10  per 
cent. 

10  to 
25  per 
cent. 

25  to 
50  per 
cent. 

50  per 
cent 
or 

more. 

Farm  products . 

16 

3 

7 

2 

3 

1 

Food  etc . 

53 

6 

6 

14 

9 

11 

3 

2 

2 

Cloths  and  clothing . 

70 

11 

31 

1 

22 

5 

Fuel  and  lighting.! . 

13 

] 

1 

3 

7 

1 

Metals  and  implements . 

36 

3 

9 

8 

8 

2 

4 

2 

Lumber  and  building  mate- 

rials . 

26 

2 

8 

7 

2 

5 

1 

1 

Drugs  and  chemicals . 

9 

1 

1 

2 

4 

1 

House  furnishing  goods . 

14 

2 

6 

5 

1 

Miscellaneous .  .7.7 . 

13 

3 

6 

1 

1 

2 

Total . 

250 

1 

16 

39 

63 

63 

3 

46 

11 

6 

2 

It  is  seen  in  the  above  comparison  of  the  prices  of  1902  with  the 
average  for  1890  to  1899,  that  of  the  16  articles  in  the  farm  products 
group,  15  show  an  increase  and  1  a  decrease;  of  the  53  in  the  food,  etc., 
group,  35  showT  an  increase  and  18  a  decrease;  of  the  70  in  the  cloths 
and  clothing  group,  42  show  an  increase,  1  shows  the  same  price  as 
the  average  for  the  base  period,  and  27  show  a  decrease;  of  the  13  in  the 
fuel  and  lighting  group,  12  show  an  increase  and  1  a  decrease;  of  the 
36  in  the  metals  and  implements  group,  28  show  an  increase,  2  show 
the  same  price  as  the  average  for  the  base  period,  and  6  show  a  decrease; 
of  the  26  in  the  lumber  and  building  materials  group,  19  show  an 
increase  and  7  a  decrease;  of  the  9  in  the  drugs  and  chemicals  group, 
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8  show  an  increase  and  1  a  decrease;  of  the  14  in  the  house  furnishing 
goods  group,  13  show  an  increase  and  1  a  decrease;  of  the  13  in  the 
miscellaneous  group,  10  show  an  increase  and  3  a  decrease.  Of  the 
250  commodities,  for  which  prices  were  secured  for  the  whole  period 
from  1890  to  1902,  182  show  an  increase,  3  show  the  same  price  as  the 
average  for  the  base  period,  and  65  show  a  decrease. 

The  number  of  articles  according  to  classified  per  cents  of  increase 
and  decrease  is  also  shown  in  this  table.  Of  the  182  commodities  that 
showed  an  increase  in  1902  over ‘the  average  for  1890  to  1899,  63 
advanced  less  than  10  per  cent,  63  advanced  from  10  to  25  per  cent, 
39  advanced  from  25  to  50  per  cent,  16  advanced  from  50  to  100  per 
cent,  and  1  advanced  100  per  cent  or  more.  Of  the  65  commodities 
which  showed  a  decrease,  46  decreased  less  than  10  per  cent,  11 
decreased  from  10  to  25  per  cent,  6  decreased  from  25  to  50  per  cent, 
and  2  decreased  50  per  cent  or  more. 

The  number  and  per  cent  of  articles  which  showed  each  specified 
increase  or  decrease  are  given  in  the  following  table: 


NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  ARTICLES,  BY  CLASSIFIED  PER  CENT  OF  INCREASE  OR 
DECREASE,  1902  COMPARED  WITH  AVERAGE  PRICE  FOR  1890-1899. 


Number 

of 

articles. 

Per  cent 
of 

articles. 

Number 

of 

articles. 

Per  cent 
of 

articles. 

Price  increased: 

Price  decreased: 

100  per  cent  or  more . 

1 

0.4 

Less  than  10  per  cent .... 

46 

18.4 

50  to  100  per  cent . 

16 

6.4 

10  to  25  per  cent . 

11 

4.4 

25  to  50  per  cent . 

39 

15.6 

25  to  50  per  cent . 

6 

2.4 

10  to  25  per  cent . 

63 

25.2 

50  per  cent  or  more . 

2 

.8 

Less  than  10  per  cent . 

63 

25.2 

Total . 

182 

72.8 

Total . 

65 

26.0 

Price  same  as  base . 

3 

1.2 

Grand  total . 

250 

100.0 

Of  the  250  articles  for  which  prices  were  secured  for  the  whole 
period  from  1890  to  1902,  it  is  seen  that  182,  or  72.8  per  cent,  show  an 
increase  in  price;  3  articles,  or  1.2  per  cent,  show  the  same  price  as 
the  average  for  the  base  period,  and  65  articles,  or  26  per  cent,  show 
a  decrease  in  price  in  1902  as  compared  with  the  average  price  for  the 
base  period. 

Of  the  260  commodities  considered  in  this  compilation  of  prices,  the 
average  price  of  149  commodities  was  higher  in  1902  than  in  1901,  the 
average  price  of  45  was  the  same  in  1902  as  in  1901,  and  the  average 
price  of  66  was  lower  in  1902  than  in  1901. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  relative  prices  of  certain  related  arti¬ 
cles,  so  grouped  as  to  render  easy  a  comparison  of  the  course  of  their 
prices  during  the  year  1902: 


RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  CERTAIN  GROUPS  OF  RELATED  ARTICLES  IN  1902. 


[Average  price  for  1890-1899=100.] 


Month. 

Cattle  and  cattle  products. 

Dairy  products. 

Cattle. 

Beef, 

fresh. 

Beef, 

hams. 

Beef% 

mess. 

Tallow. 

Hides. 

Milk. 

Butter. 

Cheese. 

Jan.... 

130.5 

107.8 

109.9 

121.6 

141.6 

141.6 

132.5 

109.4 

108.0 

Feb.... 

127.9 

110.2 

111.9 

122.0 

141.6 

132.6 

127.5 

126.4 

110.2 

Mar  ... 

128.7 

111.0 

111.9 

126.9 

144.4 

128.7 

119.2 

127.0 

120.1 

Apr.... 

133.3 

130.4 

114.1 

138.0 

147.8 

126.9 

112.5 

128.6 

122.9 

May  . . . 

140.1 

134. 6 

121.  3 

169.6 

155.9 

133.9 

103.1 

103.7 

113.4 

June... 

145.2 

135.4 

121.  6 

171.5 

143.7 

137.1 

88.2 

100.8 

98.8 

July ... 

151.3 

138.8 

123.3 

170.7 

150. 6 

140.8 

88.2 

96.5 

97.8 

Aug  ... 

153.0 

133.7 

124.4 

165.3 

148.3 

155.6 

94.9 

91.8 

98.7 

Sept  . . . 

152.0 

129.7 

124.4 

160.6 

137.9 

159.1 

98.0 

99.4 

106.5 

Oct .... 

150.8 

129.7 

116.8 

152.8 

148.7 

155.2 

117.6 

110.1 

121.6 

Nov  ... 

142. 0 

124.9 

116.8 

131.0 

142.5 

154.1 

127.5 

119.4 

129. 8 

Dec .... 

119.6 

121.3 

117.5 

133.3 

135.2 

147.5 

147.1 

131.2 

138.6 

1902.... 

139.5 

125.9 

118.0 

147.1 

144.6 

142.8 

112.9 

112.1 

114.1 

Month. 

Hogs  and  hog  products. 

Sheep  and  sheep  products. 

Hogs. 

Bacon. 

Hams, 

smoked. 

Mess  pork. 

Lard. 

Sheep. 

Mutton. 

Wool. 

Jan . . . . 

141.0 

138.3 

108.9 

144.8 

150.9 

*101. 6 

91.2 

97.0 

Feb. . . . 

139.7 

139.8 

108.0 

141.3 

148.5 

114.7 

102.0 

97.0 

Mar  ... 

143.8 

138.0 

109.7 

138.1 

148.9 

119.9 

111.9 

97.0 

Apr - 

157.1 

149.7 

119.4 

146. 8 

154.7 

136.7 

124.7 

96.0 

May  . . . 

159.0 

158.8 

124.8 

156.1 

161.5 

136.5 

131.8 

96.1 

June... 

164.5 

172. 5 

124.8 

162.0 

163.5 

124.2 

103.6 

95.2 

July  ... 

173.5 

175.6 

132.4 

166.1 

170.3 

93.8 

90.8 

98.9 

Aug  . . . 

163. 4 

167.2 

129.7 

159.0 

167.0 

90.7 

84.6 

102.6 

Sept . . . 

172.4 

-170.  7 

125. 8 

159.5 

167.9 

82.9 

82.9 

104.6 

Oct .... 

158.9 

180.9 

133.2 

159.0 

171.4 

77.0 

85.4 

106.4 

Nov  ... 

142.7 

172.3 

134.0 

157.4 

169.1 

73.7 

80.4 

108.1 

Dec. . . . 

140.6 

145.9 

123.5 

157.3 

166.4 

88.4 

86.9 

111.1 

1902.... 

155.2 

159.3 

123.1 

154.2 

161.9 

103.2 

97.9 

100.8 

Month. 

Corn,  etc. 

Flaxseed,  etc. 

Rye  and  rye 
flour. 

Wheat  and 
wheat  flour. 

Flour,  etc. 

Corn. 

Glu¬ 

cose. 

(a) 

Meal. 

Flax¬ 

seed. 

Lin¬ 

seed 

oil. 

Rye. 

Rye 

flour. 

Wheat. 

Wheat 

flour. 

Wheat 

flour. 

Crack¬ 

ers. 

Loaf 

bread. 

Jan.... 

160.3 

125.9 

150. 1 

148.7 

121.3 

115. 5 

105.5 

102.2 

90.5 

90.5 

108.2 

100.8 

Feb.... 

155.  9 

145.3 

147.7 

151.4 

138.9 

110.7 

105.5 

99.8 

90.5 

90.5 

108.2 

100.8 

Mar  ... 

154.9 

156.5 

150.1 

151.4 

138.9 

106.9 

104.8 

97.5 

90.6 

90.6 

108.2 

100.8 

Apr.... 

159.3 

156.5 

145.3 

155.0 

138.9 

105.2 

104.8 

96.7 

90.7 

90.7 

108.2 

100.8 

May  ... 

162.9 

156.5 

145.3 

151.4 

145.5 

107.4 

100. 2 

99.5 

93.0 

93.0 

108.2 

100.8 

June  .. 

168.4 

163.6 

150.1 

148. 7 

145. 5 

108.2 

104.8 

97.0 

92.7 

92.7 

108.2 

100.8 

July ... 

184.7 

156.5 

152.5 

139.2 

147.7 

109.7 

105.5 

100.7 

91.9 

91.9 

108.2 

100.8 

Aug  . . . 

150.7 

156.5 

145.3 

131.2 

147.7 

94.9 

104.0 

95.9 

88.1 

88.1 

108.2 

100.8 

Sept . . . 

155.6 

156.5 

152.6 

121.9 

132.3 

“94.0 

104.8 

102.  6 

86.9 

86.9 

108.2 

100.8 

Oct .... 

153.5 

156.5 

152.6 

109.1 

110.3 

92.9 

101.0 

96.2 

86.8 

86.8 

108.2 

100.8 

Nov  ... 

143.1 

156. 5 

145.3 

106.0 

101.4 

94.3 

103.3 

96.8 

87.1 

87.1 

108.2 

100.8 

Dec.... 

132.4 

156.5 

141.7 

106.4 

101.4 

91.9 

101.0 

98.9 

87.9 

87.9 

108.2 

100.8 

1902.... 

156.9 

153.6 

148.2 

135.0 

130.8 

102.5 

103.8 

98.7 

89.7 

89.7 

108. 2 

100.8 

«  Average  for  1893-1899=100, 
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RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  CERTAIN  GROUPS  OF  RELATED  ARTICLES  IN  1902— Concluded. 

[Average  price  for  1890-1899  =  100.] 


Cotton  and  cotton  goods. 


Month. 

Cotton: 

upland, 

mid¬ 

dling. 

Bags: 

2-bushel, 

Amos- 

keag. 

Calico: 

Cocheco 

prints. 

Cotton 

flannels. 

Cotton 

thread. 

Cotton 

yarns. 

Denims. 

Drill¬ 

ings. 

Ging¬ 

hams. 

Ho¬ 

siery. 

Jan.... 

106.5 

100.1 

90.4 

96.1 

120.1 

91. 1 

100.6 

104.0 

97.1 

81.5 

Feb.... 

110.7 

100.1 

90.4 

96.1 

120.1 

89.7 

100.6 

101.6 

99.4 

81.5 

Mar  ... 

116.8 

100.1 

90.4 

96.1 

120.1 

90.3 

100.6 

101.5 

99.4 

81.5 

Apr  ... 

120.5 

100.1 

90.4 

96.1 

120.1 

93.1 

100.6 

102. 8 

99.4 

83.4 

May . . . 

122.6 

103.6 

90.4 

96.1 

120.1 

93.1 

100.6 

103.7 

99.4 

84.2 

June  .. 

120.0 

103.6 

90.4 

96.1 

120.1 

94.6 

100.6 

102.0 

99.4 

84.2 

July... 

118.7 

103. 6 

90.4 

96.1 

120.1 

91.7 

100.6 

98.2 

99.4 

84.2 

Aug . . . 

115.6 

103.6 

90.4 

96.1 

120.1 

89.6 

100.6 

100.9 

99.4 

84.2 

Sept... 

115.2 

103.6 

90.4 

96.1 

120.1 

92.4 

100.6 

102.8 

99.4 

85.5 

Oct .... 

112.9 

103.6 

90.4 

96.1 

120.1 

100.8 

100.6 

102.1 

99.4 

88.5 

Nov.  .. 

108.7 

103.6 

90.4 

96.1 

120.1 

100.8 

100.6 

102.3 

99.4 

85.5 

Dec.... 

111.8 

103.6 

90. 4 

96.1 

120.1 

100.8 

100.6 

102.4 

99.4 

85. 5 

1902.... 

115.1 

102.4 

90.4 

96.1 

120.1 

94.0 

100.6 

102.0 

99.2 

85.2 

Month. 

Cotton  and  cotton  goods. 

Wool  and  woolen  goods. 

Print 

cloths. 

Sheet¬ 

ings. 

Shirtings. 

Tick¬ 

ings. 

Wool. 

Blank¬ 
ets  (all 
wool). 

Broad¬ 

cloths. 

Carpets. 

Flan¬ 

nels. 

Horse 

blank¬ 

ets. 

Jan.... 

105.7 

100.9 

100.5 

99.0 

97.0 

101.2 

110.3 

101.9 

102.2 

109.9 

Feb.... 

110.1 

100.1 

100.5 

99.0 

97.0 

101.2 

110.3 

101.9 

102.2 

109.9 

Mar  . .. 

116.7 

102.6 

100.5 

99.0 

97.0 

101.2 

110.3 

101.9 

104.2 

109.9 

Apr.... 

117.8 

100.4 

98.5 

99.0 

96.0 

101.2 

110.3 

101.9 

104.2 

109.9 

May  . . . 

116.7 

99.0 

99.3 

99.0 

96.1 

101.2 

110.3 

101.9 

104.2 

109.9 

June. . . 

111.2 

100.9 

99.1 

99.0 

95.2 

101.2 

110.3 

101.9 

104.2 

109.9 

July ... 

105.7 

104.5 

97.0 

99.0 

98.9 

101.2 

110.3 

101.9 

107.9 

109.9 

Aug  ... 

102.2 

100.1 

97.8 

99.0 

102.6 

101.2 

110.3 

101.9 

107.9 

109.9 

Sept . . . 

103.0 

101.3 

97.6 

99.0 

104.6 

101.2 

110.3 

101.9 

107.9 

109.9 

Oct .... 

104.6 

102.8 

98.8 

99.0 

106,4 

101.2 

110.3 

101.9 

107.9 

109.9 

Nov  . .. 

105.7 

101.9 

97.8 

99.0 

108.1 

101. 2 

110. 3 

105.7 

107.9 

109.9 

Dec.... 

105.7 

102.8 

97.8 

99.0 

111.1 

101.2 

110.3 

105.7 

108.8 

109.9 

1902.... 

108.9 

101.4 

98.8 

99.0 

100.8 

101.2 

110.3 

102.5 

105.8 

109.9 

Month. 

Wool  and  woolen  goods. 

Hides,  leather,  and  boots 
and  shoes. 

Petroleum. 

Over¬ 

coat¬ 

ings 

(all 

wool). 

Shawls. 

Suit¬ 

ings. 

Under¬ 
wear 
(all 
wool) . 

Wom¬ 

en’s 

dress 

goods 

(all 

wool). 

Worst¬ 

ed 

yarns. 

Hides. 

Leath¬ 

er. 

Boots 

and 

shoes. 

Crude. 

Re¬ 

fined. 

Jan.... 

105.3 

107.0 

106.6 

100.4 

108.7 

108.6 

141.6 

114.1 

98.9 

126.3 

117.3 

Feb.... 

105.3 

107.0 

105.5 

100.4 

108. 7 

109.6 

132. 6 

115.5 

98.9 

126.3 

117.3 

Mar  . . . 

105,3 

107.0 

105.5 

100.4 

108.7 

110.6 

128.7 

115.3 

98.3 

126.3 

117.3 

Apr .... 

105.3 

107.0 

105.5 

100.4 

108.  7 

110.6 

126. 9 

111.9 

98.3 

129.1 

117.3 

May  . . . 

105.3 

107.0 

105. 8 

100.4 

108.7 

110.6 

133.9 

110.5 

98.3 

131.8 

118,8 

June... 

105,3 

107.0 

105. 8 

100.4 

108.7 

109.6 

137.1 

110.5 

98.3 

132.3 

118.8 

July... 

105.3 

107.0 

105.8 

100.4 

108.7 

110.9 

140.8 

111.2 

98.3 

134.0 

118.8 

Aug  . . . 

105.3 

107.0 

105.6 

100.4 

108.7 

111.9 

155. 6 

111.5 

98  3 

134.0 

117,3 

Sept . . . 

105.3 

107.0 

105.6 

100.4 

111.0 

111.9 

159. 1 

111.8 

99,5 

134.0 

117.3 

Oct .... 

105.3 

107.0 

105.6 

100.4 

111.0 

114,6 

155.2 

113.6 

100,0 

140.8 

117.3 

Nov  . . . 

105.3 

107.0 

105/6 

100.4 

113.3 

115.8 

154.1 

113.6 

100.0 

151.9 

119.2 

Dec.... 

105.3 

107.0 

106. 2 

100.4 

113.3 

115.  8 

147.5 

112. 5 

100.0 

163.7 

129.4 

1902.... 

105.3 

107.0 

105.8 

100.4 

109,8 

111.7 

142.8 

112.7 

98.9 

135.9 

118.8 

A  study  of  this  table  shows  that  of  the  6  articles  grouped  under 
cattle  and  cattle  products  (cattle,  fresh  beef,  beef  hams,  mess  beef, 
tallow,  and  hides)  cattle  and  hides  were  lower  in  February  than  in 
January,  tallow  was  the  same  in  February  as  in  January,  and  fresh 
beef,  beef  hams,  and  mess  beef  were  higher  in  February  than  in 
January;  March  compared  with  February  shows  hides  lower,  hams 
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the  same  priye,  and  cattle,  fresh  beef,  mess  beef,  and  tallow  higher; 
April  compared  with  March  shows  hides  lower  and  cattle,  fresh  beef, 
beef  hams,  mess  beef,  and  tallow  higher;  May  compared  with  April 
shows  all  6  articles  higher;  mess  beef,  however,  advanced  much  more 
than  any  other  article;  June  compared  with  May  shows  tallow  lower 
and  the  other  5  articles  higher;  July  compared  with  June  shows  mess 
beef  lower  and  the  other  5  articles  higher;  August  compared  with 
July  shows  fresh  beef,  mess  beef,  and  tallow  lower,  and  cattle,  beef 
hams,  and  hides  higher;  September  compared  with  August  shows 
cattle,  fresh  beef,  mess  beef,  and  tallow  lower,  beef  hams  the  same 
price,  and  hides  higher;  October  compared  with  September  shows 
cactle,  beef  hams,  mess  beef,  and  hides  lower,  fresh  beef  the  same 
price,  and  tallow  higher;  November  compared  with  October  shows  all 
the  articles  lower  except  beef  hams,  which  were  the  same  price; 
December  compared  with  November  shows  cattle,  fresh  beef,  tallow, 
and  hides  lower,  and  beef  hams  and  mess  beef  higher. 

The  lowest  monthly  relative  price  during  1902  for  cattle  was  119.0  in 
December,  the  highest  153  in  August;  the  lowest  for  fresh  beef  was 
10T.8  in  January,  the  highest  138.8  in  July;  the  lowest  for  beef  hams 
109.9  in  January,  the  highest  124.4  in  August  and  September,  the  rela¬ 
tive  price  being  the  same  for  the  two  months;  the  lowest  for  mess  beef 
121.6  in  January,  the  highest  171.5  in  J une;  the  lowest  for  tallow  135.2 
in  December,  the  highest  155.9  in  May;  the  lowest  for  hides  126.9  in 
April,  the  highest  159.1  in  September.  The  facts  for  the  other  groups 
may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  table. 

In  the  following  table  a  similar  comparison  of  the  course  of  prices 
for  the  13-year  period,  1890  to  1902,  is  shown  by  years: 


RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  CERTAIN  GROUPS  OF  RELATED  ARTICLES,  1890  TO  1902. 


[Average  price  for  1890-1899=100.] 


Year. 

Cattle  and  cattle  products. 

Dairy  products. 

Cattle. 

Beef, 

fresh. 

Beef, 

hams. 

Beef, 

mess. 

& 

Tallow. 

Hides. 

Milk. 

Butter. 

Cheese. 

1890 . 

89.5 

89.2 

.  80.4 

86.8 

105.7 

99.6 

103.1 

100.4 

97.1 

1891 . 

109. 2 

106.2 

85.8 

104.4 

111.0 

101.5 

104.7 

116.1 

102.4 

1892 . 

95.4 

98.8 

80.5 

84.8 

106.4 

92.8 

105. 1 

116.4 

107.2 

1893 . 

103.0 

105.4 

98.6 

102.2 

125. 1 

79.9 

109.4 

121.3 

109.0 

1894 . 

96.3 

97.0 

101.5 

101.0 

110.3 

68.4 

103.1 

102. 2 

107.4 

1895 . 

103.7 

102.7 

95.9 

101.4 

99.8 

109.7 

99.2 

94.5 

94.1 

1896 . 

88.3 

90.5 

88.1 

93.7 

78.9 

86.6 

91.8 

82.3 

92.0 

1897 . 

99.5 

99.7 

125.1 

95.7 

76.3 

106.3 

92.2 

84.1 

98.1 

1898 . 

102.2 

101.3 

118.8 

114. 2 

81.8 

122. 8 

93.7 

86.8 

83.3 

1899 . 

113. 2 

108.3 

125.6 

115.9 

104.1 

131.8 

99.2 

95.8 

108.9 

1900 . 

111.3 

104. 3 

114.2 

121.7 

111.5 

127.4 

107.5 

101.7 

114.3 

1901 . 

116.6 

102.1 

112. 6 

116.3 

119.1 

132.0 

102.7 

97.7 

102.4 

1902 . 

139.5 

125.9 

118. 0 

147.1 

144.6 

142.8 

112.9 

112.1 

114.1 
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RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  CERTAIN  GROUPS  OF  RELATED  ARTICLES,  1890  TO  1902— Continued. 

[Average  price  for  1890-1899=100.] 


Year. 

Hogs  and  hog  products. 

Sheep  and  sheep  products. 

Hogs. 

Bacon. 

Hams, 

smoked. 

Mess  pork. 

Lard. 

Sheep. 

Mutton. 

Wool. 

1890  .... 

89.2 

89.3 

,101.1 

104.4 

96.8 

119.3 

123.7 

132.1 

1891 .... 

99.2 

103.7 

99.8 

97.2 

100.9 

117.8 

114.9 

125.8 

1892  .... 

115.7 

116.6 

109.3 

99.1 

117.9 

125.2 

121.2 

113.2 

1893  .... 

148.6 

154.7 

126.9 

157.6 

157.5 

103.8 

106. 5 

101.6 

1894  .... 

112.2 

111.8 

103.6 

121.4 

118.2 

73.6 

80.2 

79.1 

1895  .... 

96.6 

96.3 

96.2 

101.7 

99.8 

78.4 

82.2 

70.1 

1896  .... 

78.3 

73.1 

95.8 

76.8 

71.7 

78.7 

82.9 

70.6 

1897  .... 

82.8 

79.9 

90.9 

76.6 

67.4 

94.2 

96.6 

88.7 

1898  .... 

85.6 

89.4 

82.0 

84.8 

84.4 

104.9 

98.0 

108.3 

1899  .... 

91.8 

85.8 

93.8 

80.3 

85.0 

104.3 

94.3 

110.8 

1900  .... 

115.5 

111.5 

104.2 

107.5 

105.5 

112.0 

96.4 

117.7 

1901  .... 

134.5 

132.3 

109.2 

134.2 

135.3 

92.0 

89.5 

96.6 

1902  .... 

155. 2 

159.3 

123.1 

154.2 

161.9 

103.2 

97.9 

100.8 

Year. 

Corn,  etc. 

Flaxseed,  etc. 

Rye  and  rye 
flour. 

Wheat  and 
wheat  flour. 

Flour,  etc. 

Corn. 

Glu¬ 
cose.  («) 

Meal. 

Flax¬ 

seed. 

Linseed 

oil. 

Rye. 

Rye 

flour. 

Wheat. 

Wheat 

flour. 

Wheat 

flour. 

Crack¬ 

ers. 

Loaf 

bread. 

1890.... 

103.8 

100.8 

125.5 

135.8 

103.0 

101.4 

118.9 

120.9 

120.9 

107.7 

100.8 

1891.... 

151.0 

142. 0 

97.1 

106.8 

157.6 

148.3 

128.1 

125. 6 

125.6 

107.7 

100.8 

1892.... 

118.3 

114.0 

91.4 

90.0 

127.7 

121.1 

104.9 

104.2 

104.2 

104. 3 

100.8 

1893.... 

104.2 

124.3 

105. 8 

97.7 

102.2 

92.6 

93.0 

90.1 

89.3 

89.3 

100.6 

100.8 

1894.... 

113.7 

111.4 

105.6 

121. 6 

115.6 

88.1 

83.8 

74.4 

77.6 

77.6 

98.8 

100.8 

1895.... 

104.0 

109.2 

103.3 

111.8 

115.6 

91.2 

94.5 

79.9 

84.4 

84.4 

95.6 

98.7 

1896.... 

67.8 

81.7 

77.4 

72.9 

81.2 

66.5 

80.9 

85.4 

91.2 

91.2 

94.1 

94.4 

1897.... 

66.9 

86.0 

76.5 

78.1 

72.2 

74.9 

84.6 

105.8 

110.1 

110.1 

85.3 

100.8 

1898.... 

82.6 

91.8 

83.7 

99.8 

86.5 

93.8 

92.9 

117.8 

109.0 

109.0 

107.3 

100.8 

1899.... 

87.6 

95.6 

91.2 

104.0 

94.1 

104.4 

99.4 

94.7 

87.9 

87.9 

99.1 

100.8 

1900.... 

100.2 

104.9 

97.0 

145.7 

138.7 

97.9 

103.3 

93.7 

88.3 

88.3 

102.  7 

100.8 

1901.... 

130.6 

116.0 

115.5 

145.8 

140.0 

100.8 

100.1 

95.7 

87.4 

87.4 

108.2 

100. 8 

1902.... 

156.9 

153.6 

148.2 

135.0 

130.8 

102.5 

103.8 

98.7 

89.7 

89.7 

108.2 

100.8 

Cotton  and  cotton  goods. 


Year. 

Cotton: 

upland, 

mid¬ 

dling. 

Bags: 

2-bushel, 

Amos- 

keag. 

Calico: 

Cocheco 

prints. 

Cotton 

flannels. 

Cotton 

thread. 

Cotton 

yarns. 

Denims. 

Drill¬ 

ings. 

Ging¬ 

hams. 

Ho¬ 

siery. 

1890  .... 

142.9 

113.9 

117.5 

121.8 

101.6 

111.7 

112.6 

121.1 

119.1 

129.7 

1891  .... 

110.8 

111.7 

104.0 

121.8 

100.7 

112. 8 

109.6 

114.6 

122. 1 

122.8 

1892  .... 

99.0 

110.8 

117.5 

115.9 

100.7 

117. 0 

109.6 

102. 2 

122. 1 

117.4 

1893  .... 

107.2 

106.8 

113.0 

101.4 

100.7 

110. 5 

112. 5 

105.6 

114.9 

109.4 

1894  .... 

90.2 

91.1 

99.5 

95.7 

91.7 

100.7 

93.0 

105.4 

97.1 

89.5 

100.8 

1895  .... 

94.0 

82.2 

94.9 

100.7 

92.1 

94.6 

93.2 

87.0 

94.4 

1896  .... 

102.0 

91.6 

94.9 

93.9 

99.6 

93.0 

94.6 

100. 2 

88.0 

90.5 

1897  .... 

92.2 

92.9 

90.4 

88.6 

98.4 

90.6 

89.2 

90.4 

84.2 

86.7 

1898  .... 

76.9 

95.6 

81.4 

81.0 

98.4 

90.8 

85.9 

86.8 

83.1 

83.4 

1899  .... 

84.7 

103.4 

87.3 

88.0 

98.4 

88.5 

85.8 

88.5 

89.7 

82.5 

1900  .... 

123.8 

112.6 

94.9 

101.6 

120. 1 

115. 5 

102.8 

105. 0 

•  96.3 

87.3 

1901  .... 

111.1 

101.0 

90.4 

95.4 

120.1 

98.3 

100.2 

102.2 

92.3 

85.9 

1902  .... 

115.1 

102.4 

90.4 

96.1 

120.1 

94.0 

100.6 

102.0 

99.2 

85.2 

Cotton  and  cotton  goods. 

Wool  and  woolen  goods. 

Year. 

Print 

cloths. 

Sheet¬ 

ings. 

Shirt¬ 

ings. 

Tick¬ 

ings. 

Wool. 

Blan¬ 
kets  (all 
wool). 

Broad¬ 

cloths. 

Carpets. 

Flan¬ 

nels. 

Horse 

blan¬ 

kets. 

1890  .... 

117.7 

117.6 

112.9 

113.1 

132.1 

108.3 

113.7 

105. 3 

116.8 

109.1 

1891  .... 

103.5 

112.3 

110.2 

110.7 

125.8 

106.0 

113.7 

112. 8 

116.8 

104.7 

1892  .... 

119.3 

103.8 

107.4 

108.4 

113.2 

107.1 

113.7 

104.5 

115. 9 

109.1 

1893  . . . 

114.6 

107.7 

110.2 

111.3 

101.6 

107.1 

113.7 

104. 5 

109.5 

104.7 

1894  .... 

96.8 

95.9 

99.9 

102.2 

79.1 

101.2 

91.2 

98.7 

94.1 

96.0 

1895  .... 

100.9 

94.6 

97.6 

94.8 

70.1 

89.3 

79.7 

91.0 

81.7 

92.5 

1896  .... 

90.9 

97.4 

97.9 

96.0 

70.6 

89.3 

79.7 

90.2 

85.4 

90.8 

1897  .... 

87.6 

91.8 

92.0 

91.9 

88.7 

89.3 

98.2 

93.5 

82.6 

99.5 

1898  .... 

72.6 

86.7 

83.8 

84.3 

108.3 

107.1 

98.2 

100.2 

97.8 

99.5 

1899  .... 

96.3 

92.2 

87.8 

87.0 

110.8 

95.2 

98.2 

99.4 

99.5 

94.2 

1900  .... 

108.6 

105.9 

100.4 

102.2 

117.7 

107.1 

108.0 

102.7 

108.7 

118.7 

1901  .... 

99.3 

101.8 

98.9 

95.5 

96.6 

101.2 

110.3 

101.9 

100.8 

109.9 

1902  .... 

108.9 

101.4 

98.8 

99.0 

100.8 

101.2 

110.3 

102. 5 

105.8 

109*.  9 

a  Average  for  1893-1899=100. 
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RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  CERTAIN  GROUPS  OF  RELATED  ARTICLES,  1890  TO  1902— Concluded. 

[Average  price  for  1890-1899=100.] 


Year. 

Wool  and  woolen  goods. 

Hides,  leather,  and  boots 
and  shoes. 

Petroleum. 

Over- 

coat- 

ings(all 

wool). 

Shawls. 

Suit¬ 

ings. 

Under¬ 

wear 

(all 

wool). 

Wom¬ 

en’s 

dress 

goods 

(all 

wool). 

Worst¬ 

ed 

yarns. 

Hides! 

Leath¬ 

er. 

Boots  and 
shoes. 

Crude. 

Re¬ 

fined. 

1890.... 

111.9 

107.0 

113.1 

106.2 

117.6 

122. 3 

99.6 

100.6 

104.8 

95.4 

112.4 

1891.... 

111.9 

107.0 

113.1 

110.0 

123.0 

123.4 

101.5 

100.9 

103. 5 

73.6 

102. 2 

1892.... 

111.9 

107.0 

113.4 

110.0 

124.1 

117.2 

92.8 

97.0 

102.7 

61.1 

91.5 

1898.... 

108.6 

107.0 

112.7 

110.0 

114.7 

109.5 

79.9 

96.9 

100.9 

70.3 

81.0 

1894.... 

97.5 

107.0 

98.3 

92.7 

90.6 

91.3 

68.4 

91.5 

99.4 

92.2 

80.5 

1895.... 

90.8 

107.0 

89.2 

92.7 

82.7 

74.0 

109.7 

108.0 

98.7 

149.2 

106.6 

1896.... 

86.7 

89.1 

87.8 

92.7 

74.1 

72.9 

86.6 

95.2 

99.6 

129.5 

112.5 

1897.... 

87.8 

89.5 

88.7 

92.7 

82.2 

82.5 

106.3 

96.1 

97.2 

86.5 

96.6 

1898.... 

97.1 

90.2 

103.4 

92.7 

88.5 

100.5 

122. 8 

104.4 

96.3 

100. 2 

99.5 

1899.... 

100.6 

89.1 

106.1 

100.4 

102.7 

106.7 

131.8 

109.3 

96.8 

142.1 

118.0 

1900.... 

116.1 

107.0 

115.8 

100.4 

118.7 

118.4 

127.4 

113.2 

99.4 

148.5 

132.6 

1901.... 

105.3 

107.0 

104.9 

100.4 

107.9 

102.2 

132.0 

110.8 

99.2 

132.9 

119.3 

1902.... 

105. 3 

107.0 

105.8 

100.4 

109.8 

111.7 

142.8 

112.7 

98.9 

135.9 

118.8 

This  table  shows  for  all  of  the  6  articles  grouped  under  cattle  and 
cattle  products  (cattle,  fresh  beef,  beef  hams,  mess  beef,  tallow,  and 
hides)  an  advance  in  price  in  1891,  but  not  in  the  same  degree;  in 
1892,  a  decline  in  all  of  the  articles  in  this  group;  in  1893,  an  increase, 
except  for  hides,  for  which  there  was  a  further  decline  in  the  relative 
price;  in  1894,  a  decline,  except  for  beef  hams,  which  increased;  in 
1895,  an  increase,  except  for  beef  hams  and  tallow;  in  1896,  a  decline 
in  all  of  the  articles;  in  1897,  an  increase,  except  for  tallow;  in  1898, 
an  increase  for  all  of  the  articles,  except  beef  hams;  in  1899,  an 
increase  for  all;  in  1900,  a  decline,  except  for  mess  beef  and  tallow; 
in  1901,  an  increase  for  cattle,  tallow,  and  hides,  and  a  decline  for 
fresh  beef,  beef  hams,  and  mess  beef,  and  in  1902,  an  increase  for  all. 

For  the  13  years  from  1890  to  1902  the  lowest  relative  price  for 
cattle  was  88.3  in  1896,  the  highest  139.5  in  1902;  the  lowest  for  fresh 
beef  89.2  in  1890,  the  highest  125.9  in  1902;  the  lowest  for  beef 
hams  80.4  in  1890,  the  highest  125.6  in  1899;  the  lowest  for  mess 
beef  84.8  in  1892,  the  highest  147.1  in  1902;  the  lowest  for  tallow 
76.3  in  1897,  the  highest  144.6  in  1902;  the  lowest  for  hides  68.4  in 
1894,  the  highest  142.8  in  1902.  The  facts  for  the  other  groups  may 
be  seen  by  reference  to  the  table. 

General  Tables  I,  II,  III,  IV,  and  V  follow. 
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FARM  PRODUCTS. 

BARLEY:  Choice  to  fancy  malting,  by  sample. 

[Price  per  bushel  in  Chicago,  weekly  range;  quotations  furnished  by  the  secretary  of  the  Chicago 

Board  of  Trade.] 


Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Jan . 

$0. 60  -50. 63 

Apr.... 

50. 66  -50. 67 

July ... 

(a) 

Oct  .... 

50. 57-50. 60 

.61  - 

.64 

.65  - 

.67 

50. 71*-50. 72 

.55-  .58 

.64  - 

.65* 

.66  - 

.68 

.73 

.52-  .57 

.61  - 

.65 

.68  - 

.69 

.72  - 

.73 

.53-  .58 

.61  - 

.64 

.54-  .58 

Feb . 

.63  - 

.64 

May ... 

.70  - 

.71* 

Aug  ... 

.68 

Nov.... 

.54-  .60 

.63  - 

.64 

.71  - 

.71* 

.56  - 

.63 

.55-  .60 

.63*- 

.64 

.71  - 

.72 

.58  - 

.63 

.55-  .60 

.62  - 

.63 

.71*- 

.72 

.58  - 

.63 

.55-  .60 

.71  - 

.72 

.60  - 

.63 

Mar  .... 

.62  - 

.63 

June  .. 

.67  - 

.70 

Sept . . . 

.58  - 

.63 

Dec  .... 

.55-  .60 

.63  - 

.65* 

.68  - 

.70 

.58  - 

.63 

.55-  .60 

.65  - 

.67 

.69*- 

.70 

.58  - 

.63 

.54-  .57 

.65  - 

.66 

(a) 

.56  - 

.60 

.54-  .56 

Average 

50. 6321 

CATTliE:  Steers,  choice  to  extra. 

[Price  per  hundred  pounds  in  Chicago  on  Tuesday  of  each  week;  quotations  from  the  Daily  Trade 

Bulletin.] 


Jan . 

56. 70-57. 70 

Apr.... 

56. 75-57. 40 

6.60- 

7.40 

6.90- 

7.40 

6.60- 

7.40 

6.90- 

7.40 

6.50- 

7.30 

6.85- 

7.40 

6.95- 

7.50 

Feb . 

6.50- 

7.30 

May . . . 

6.95- 

7. 30 

6. 40- 

7.25 

7.0.5- 

7.50 

6. 40- 

7.25 

7.15- 

7. 60 

6. 50- 

7.50 

7. 15- 

7.70 

Mar  .... 

6.40- 

7. 45 

June... 

7. 15- 

7.70 

6. 40- 

7.30 

7. 15- 

7.85 

6.40- 

7.30 

7.15- 

8.00 

6. 70- 

7.30 

7.50- 

8.25 

1 

July ... 

57.  60-f 

£8. 50 

Oct . 

57. 60-58. 75 

7.60- 

8.50 

7.60- 

8.75 

7.60- 

8.70 

7.60- 

8.70 

7.60- 

8. 75 

7.60- 

8.50 

7.60- 

8. 75 

Aug  ... 

7. 60- 

8. 75 

Nov.... 

7.60- 

8.25 

7.60- 

8. 90- 

7.60- 

8.25 

7.60- 

9.00 

7.60- 

8. 25 

7.60- 

9.00 

6.35- 

7.15 

Sept . . . 

7. 60- 

9.00 

Dec  .... 

6.60- 

7.30 

7.60- 

8.80 

6.80- 

7.20 

7.60- 

8. 75 

5. 75- 

6. 75 

7.60- 

8. 75 

5. 65- 

6.40 

7.60- 

8. 75 

5.65- 

6. 40 

Average 

57. 

4721 

CATTLE:  Steers,  good  to  choice. 

[Price  per  hundred  pounds  in  Chicago  on  Tuesday  of  each  week;  quotations  from  the  Daily  Trade 

Bulletin.] 


Jan . 

55. 80-56. 55 

Apr.... 

55. 85-56.  60 

July ... 

56. 80-57. 40 

Oct . 

56. 60-57. 45 

5. 90-  6. 40 

6. 10-  6. 80 

6. 80-  7. 40 

6. 60-  7. 50 

5. 90-  6. 30 

6. 10-  6. 80 

6.  70-  7. 50 

6. 60-  7. 50 

5. 70-  6. 30 

6.30-  6.80 

6. 70-  7. 50 

6.60-  7.40 

6.40-  6.90 

6.70-  7.50 

Feb . 

5. 70-  6. 30 

May . . . 

6. 40-  6. 70 

Aug  ... 

6. 70-  7. 50 

Nov .... 

6. 50-  7. 25 

5. 60-  6. 30 

6. 50-  6. 95 

6.70-  7.60 

6. 50-  7. 25 

5. 60-  6. 30 

6. 65-  7. 10 

6. 70-  7. 60 

6. 50-  7. 35 

5. 60-  6. 40 

6. 65-  7. 20 

6. 70-  7. 60 

5. 60-  6.  30 

Mar  .... 

5.60-  6.35 

June... 

6. 65-  7. 20 

Sept . . . 

6. 70-  7. 60 

Dec  .... 

5. 50-  6.  50 

5. 60-  6. 30 

6. 65-  7. 25 

6.  70-  7. 60 

5. 60-  6. 60 

5. 60-  6. 40 

6. 65-  7. 30 

6.  70-  7. 50 

4. 80-  5. 70 

5. 85-  6.  60 

6.80-  7.40 

6. 60-  7. 45 

4. 85-  5.  70 

6. 60-  7. 45 

4.85-  5.70 

Average 

56. 5572 

a  No  quotation  for  week. 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1902— Continued. 

FARM  PRODUCTS— Continued. 

CORN:  No.  5£,  cash. 


[Price  per  bushel  in  Chicago  on  Tuesday  of  each  week;  quotations  furnished  by  the  secretary  of  the 

Chicago  Board  of  Traded 


Month. 

Price. 

— 

Month. 

’  -■  - 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Jan . 

§0. 63f-$0. 641 

Apr.... 

$0. 59  -80. 593 

July ... 

$0. 72|-$0. 731 

Oct  .... 

$0.60 

.6H- 

.621 

.563- 

.58 

•  86£-  .  88 

.59 

.601- 

.611 

.61  - 

.623 

.651-  -VO 

$0.57-  .571 

.561- 

.573 

.611- 

.621 

. 65  -  .  661 

.57-  .571 

.621- 

.621 

.571 

Feb . 

•  60|- 

.611 

May . . . 

.591- 

.61 

Aug  ... 

.59  -  .60' 

Nov.... 

.54-  .55 

•  58|- 

.591 

.613- 

.63 

.55  -  .651 

.533 

.583- 

.591 

•  60f- 

•  611 

.541 

.571 

•  56|- 

.593 

.63  - 

.643 

.60 

.52 

Mar  .... 

.581- 

.591 

June  .. 

.61  - 

.621 

Sept . . . 

.60 

Dec .... 

.543 

•  591- 

.603 

•  623- 

.631 

.69 

.55 

.591- 

.601 

.65 

.573 

.523 

.561- 

.57  i 

.661- 

.661 

. 61  -  . 611 

.451 

.573-  .58 

.44-  .441 

Average 

$0. 5968 

COTTON:  Upland,  middling. 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  Tuesday  of  each  week;  quotations  from  the  New  York  Journal  of 

Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


Jan . 

$0. 08^; 

Apr .... 

$0. 09 

July ... 

$0. 091 

Oct . 

$0. 0885 

.081 

•  09* 

.091 

.0880 

•  08  jg 

.091 

•  09* 

.0870 

•  08^ 

.091 

.091 

.0870 

•  0911 

.09 

Feb . 

.081 

May . . . 

•  09| 

Aug  ... 

.081 

Nov.... 

.0860 

•  08& 

.091 

.09 

.0830 

.0811 

.  09* 

.09 

.0835 

.083 

.091 

.09 

.0850 

Mar  .... 

.09 

June... 

.09* 

Sept . . . 

.09 

Dec  .... 

.0855 

.091 

•  093 

•  081 

.0850 

.091 

•09* 

•  OSH 

.0870 

•  081 

.091 

.09 

.0875 

.081 

.0890 

Average 

$0. 08932 

FLAXSEED:  No.  1. 

[Price  per  bushel  in  Chicago  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  furnished  by  the  secretary  of  the 

Chicago  Board  of  Trade.] 


Jan . 

$1. 58-$l.  78 

Apr. . . . 

$1. 65-$l.  80 

July ... 

$1. 36  -81. 74 

Oct  .... 

$1. 15-81. 28 

Feb . 

1. 63-  1.  74 

May . . . 

1. 58-  1.  79 

Aug  ... 

1.37  -  1.55 

Nov.... 

1.13-  1.23 

Mar  .... 

1.63-  1.74 

June  .. 

1. 54-  1. 76 

Sept . . . 

1.251-  1.46 

Dec  .... 

Average 

1. 12-  1. 25 

81. 5027 

HAY:  Timothy,  No.  1. 

[Price  per  ton  in  Chicago  on  Tuesday  of  each  week;  quotations  from  the  Daily  Inter  Ocean.] 


Jan . 

$12. 60-$13. 50 

Apr.... 

$12. 00-$13. 00 

12.60- 

13.00 

12.00- 

13.00 

12.00- 

12.60 

12.00- 

13.00 

12.00- 

12.50 

13.00- 

13.50 

13.00- 

14.00 

Feb . 

12.00- 

12.50 

May ... 

13.00- 

14.00 

12.00- 

12.50 

13.00- 

13.50 

12.50- 

13. 00 

13.00- 

13.50 

12.50- 

13.00 

13.00- 

13.50 

Mar  .... 

12.50- 

13.00 

June... 

13. 50- 

14. 00 

12.50- 

13.00 

13.00- 

13.  50 

12.50- 

13.00 

13.00- 

13.50 

12.  50- 

13.00 

12.50- 

13.00 

July ... 

$12. 50-813. 50 

Oct  .... 

$12. 50-$13. 00 

13.00- 

14.00 

12.00- 

13.00 

14.50- 

15.50 

12.00- 

12.50 

15.00- 

16.00 

11.50- 

12.00 

12.00- 

15. 00 

Aug  ... 

12. 00- 

15.00 

Nov.... 

11.50- 

12.00 

12.00- 

15.00 

11.50- 

12.00 

12.00- 

15.00 

11.50- 

12.00 

10. 50- 

11.00 

12.00- 

13.00 

Sept ... 

10. 00- 

11.00 

Dec  .... 

12.00- 

13.00 

10. 00- 

11.00 

12.00- 

12.50 

10.00- 

11.00 

12.00- 

12.50 

10.00- 

11.00 

12.00- 

13.00 

11.00- 

12.  00 

12.00- 

13.00 

Average 

$12. 6154 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1902— Continued. 

FARM  PRODUCTS— Continued. 

HIDES:  Green,  salted,  packers,  heavy  native  steers. 

[Average  monthly  price  per  pound  in  Chicago;  quotations  from  the  Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter.] 


Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

!  "  "■  . . 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Jan . 

Feb . 

Mar  .... 

$0. 1327 
.1242 
.1206 

Apr.... 
May ... 
June  .. 

$0. 1189 
.1265 
.1285 

July ... 
Aug  . . . 
Sept . . . 

$0. 1319 
.1458 
.1491 

Oct  .... 
Nov.... 
Dec  .... 

Average 

$0. 1454 
.1444 
.1382 

$0.1338 

HOGS:  Heavy. 

[Price  per  hundred  pounds  in  Chicago  on  Tuesday  of  each  week;  quotations  from  the  Daily 

Inter  Ocean.] 


Jan . 

$6. 30-$6.  57 3 
6. 20-  6. 55 

6. 25-  6. 55 
6. 10-  6. 40 

Apr.... 

$6.  75-17.  00 
6. 80-  7. 07* 
7. 10-  7. 35 
6. 95-  7. 15 
7. 15-  7. 40 

Feb . 

6. 20-  6.  45 
6. 15-  6. 50 

6. 10-  6. 32* 
6. 15-  6. 40 

May  ... 

7. 00-  7. 30 
7.15-  7.40 
7. 20-  7. 45 
6.95-  7.20 

Mar  .... 

6. 25-  6. 50 

6. 25-  6  47* 
6. 35-  6. 57* 
6.45-  6.70 

June... 

7. 20-  7. 45 
7. 25-  7. 55 
7. 20-  7. 52* 
7. 60-  7.  92 £ 

July . .. 

r - 

$7.  60-17. 97 1 

Oct  .... 

$7. 15-$7. 85 

7.80- 

8. 20 

7.00- 

7. 60 

7.65- 

8. 15 

6.  70- 

7.35 

7.50- 

7. 97* 

6. 30- 

6. 75 

7.60- 

8. 12i 

Aug  ... 

7. 10- 

7. 87* 

Nov .... 

6. 30- 

6.  75 

6. 65- 

7.30 

6.10- 

6.50 

6. 70- 

7. 17* 

6. 15- 

6.55 

7.55- 

7.95 

5. 95- 

6.  45 

Sept ... 

7. 30- 

7.95 

Dec  .... 

6. 00- 

6.50 

7.45- 

7.95 

6.00- 

6.50 

7.50- 

8.10 

6.20- 

6.60 

7.50- 

8. 00 

6.10- 

6.57* 

7.00- 

7.65 

4 

6. 30- 

6.70 

Average 

$6. 

9704 

HOGS:  Light. 

[Price  per  hundred  pounds  in  Chicago  on  Tuesday  of  each  week;  quotations  from  the  Daily 

Inter  Ocean.] 


Jan . 

$5. 85-$6. 55 

Apr.... 

$6. 55-$6.  95 

5.  65-  6. 55 

6.  50-  7.  05 

5.  75-  6. 50 

'  6. 85-  7. 35 

5.  60-  6. 35 

6. 50-  7. 12* 

6. 75-  7. 35 

Feb . 

5. 80-  6. 40 

May  . .. 

6. 50-  7. 25 

5. 80-  6. 45 

6.50-  7.20 

5. 55-  6. 35 

6. 60-  7. 30 

5. 70-  6.  35 

6. 30-  7. 02* 

Mar  .... 

5.  80-  6. 50 

June... 

6.  60-  7. 30 

5. 85-  6. 45 

6. 70-  7. 35 

6. 05-  6. 55 

6. 65-  7.  30 

6. 25-  6. 70 

6.95-  7.70 

July ... 

$6. 90-} 

*7.75 

Oct . 

$7. 00-$7. 80 

7.25- 

7.90 

6. 65- 

7.50 

7. 00- 

7.90 

6.45- 

7.25 

7.05- 

7.80 

6.20- 

6.  75 

7.25- 

7.85 

Aug  . . . 

6. 80- 

7.65 

Nov.... 

6. 15- 

6.  65 

6. 65- 

7.  20 

6. 05- 

6.45 

6. 60- 

7.05 

6. 10- 

6.50 

7.35- 

7.85 

5. 80- 

6.  35 

Sept ... 

7.20- 

7.85 

Dec  .... 

5. 75- 

6. 40 

7.25- 

7. 92* 

5. 75- 

6. 45 

7.45- 

8.05 

5. 60- 

6.50 

7. 35- 

7.  95 

5. 60- 

6. 40 

7.15- 

7.70 

5.70- 

6.55 

Average 

$6. 

7353 

•  HOPS:  New  York  State,  choice. 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  New  York  Journal  of 

Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin,] 


Jan . 

Feb . 

Mar  .... 

1 

$0. 14  -$0. 15* 
.14*-  .16 
. 17  -  .18 

Apr.... 
May  . . . 
June... 

$0. 18  -$0. 19 
. 19  -  .20 
.20*-  .22 

July ... 
Aug  . . . 
Sept . . . 

$0. 22  -$0. 24 
.24*-  .26 
. 26  -  .28 

Oct . 

Nov.... 
Dec  .... 

$0. 28-SO.  32 
.35-  .37 
.36-  .38 

Average 

$0. 2375 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1902— Continued. 

FARM  PRODUCTS— Continued. 

OATS:  Cash. 


[Price  per  bushel  in  Chicago  on  Tuesday  of  each  week.  From  January  to  June  the  prices  are  for 
No.  2  and  from  July  to  December  for  standard;  quotations  furnished  by  the  secretary  of  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade.] 


Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Jan . 

$0. 45$-S0. 46 

Apr.... 

SO.  41$-$0. 42$ 

July . . . 

SO.  47$-S0. 50 

Oct  .... 

SO.  31  $-S0. 32 

.43$-  .45| 

.41$-  .42$ 

. 52  -  .  53$ 

.30$ 

.44|-  .45$ 

.42$-  .42$ 

. 52  -  . 53$ 

.31 

. 39  -  .  41$ 

.42$-  .43$ 

.63$-  .64 

■  30| 

. 421-  .  43 

. 50  -  .58 

Feb . 

.43$-  .43$ 

May  ... 

.41“-  .41$ 

Aug  . . . 

.42 

Nov.... 

.29$ 

.  41  f-  .m 

.43$-  .44$ 

.33$ 

.29$-  .29$ 

.42$-  .43f 

.41$-  .42 

.36$ 

• 

.29$ 

.401-  .41$ 

. 43  -  .  44$ 

.35 

.31$ 

Mar  .... 

.42$-  .43$ 

June. . . 

.40 

Sept ... 

.35$ 

Dec  .... 

.31$ 

.43|-  .44$ 

.41$-  .41$ 

.33$ 

.32 

.42$-  .43$ 

.42 

.34 

.31$ 

.41$-  .41$ 

.44 

.  33  -  .  33$ 

. 31$-  .  32$ 

.31  -  .34$ 

.32$ 

Average 

SO.  3960 

RYE:  No.  2,  casli. 

[Price  per  bushel  in  Chicago  on  Tuesday  of  each  week;  quotations  furnished  by  the  secretary  of  the 

Chicago  Board  of  Trade.] 


Jan . 

SO.  67  -SO.  67$ 

Apr.... 

SO.  54$-S0. 55$ 

July... 

SO.  58 

Oct . 

SO.  48$-S0. 49$ 

.56$-  .61$ 

.54$-  .55$ 

SO.  57 $-  .58$ 

.48$ 

. 61  -  . 61$ 

.  56  -  . 56$ 

.60 

. 49  -  .50 

.56  -  .57$ 

.56 

.59$-  .60$ 

.49$ 

.  55$-  .  55$ 

. 52$-  .  56 

Feb . 

. 59  -  .  60$ 

May... 

.55$ 

Aug... 

.50$ 

Nov .... 

. 49  -  .50 

. 58  -  .  59$ 

.57  -  .57$ 

.50 

.48$-  .51 

.58$-  .59$ 

.56$ 

.50 

.50$ 

. 56  -  .  57$ 

.58 

. 50  -  .50$ 

.49$-  .49$ 

Mar  .... 

.56$-  .58 

June... 

.57$-  .57$ 

Sept . . . 

.49 

Dec  .... 

.48 

.56$-  .57$ 

.57 

.50 

.49 

.55$-  .57$ 

.57 

.50 

.49 

.55-  .56 

.57$ 

.50 

.48$ 

.49$ 

.48$ 

Average 

SO. 5418 

SHEEP:  Native. 


[Price  per  hundred  pounds  in  Chicago  on  Tuesday  of  each  week;  quotations  from  the  Daily  Inter 

Ocean.] 


Jan . 

S2.50-S4.50 

Apr.... 

S4. 00-S5. 85 

2.25-  4.75 

4.50- 

5.85 

2. 50-  5. 00 

5.00- 

5.50 

2.50-  4.75 

4.75- 

6.00 

5. 00- 

6. 25 

Feb . 

2. 50-  5. 00 

May  . . . 

3.50- 

6. 25 

3. 00-  5.  50 

3.  75- 

6. 25 

2. 50-  5. 50 

3. 75- 

6.50 

2. 50-  5. 50 

4.00- 

6.00 

Mar  .... 

3. 00-  5. 25 

June  .. 

3. 25- 

6.25 

3. 00-  5. 00 

4.00- 

5. 75 

3.00-  5.65 

3.50- 

5.25 

3. 50-  5.  75 

3.40- 

5. 00 

July ... 

$2. 25-S4. 50 

Oct . 

S2. 00-S4. 00 

2. 50-  3.  75 

2. 00-  4. 00 

2. 50-  4. 00 

1. 75-  4. 00 

2. 50-  5. 00 

3.  50-  4.  25 

1.  50-  4. 25 

Aug  ... 

3. 50-  3.  75 

Nov.... 

2.00-  3.75 

2.  50-  4. 25 

2. 00-  3.  75 

2. 50-  3. 70 

1. 50-  4. 00 

2. 50-  4, 15 

1. 50-  3.  75 

Sept ... 

2. 00-  4. 25 

Dec  .... 

1. 75-  4. 25 

2. 00-  3. 75 

2. 00-  4. 40 

2. 50-  3.  70 

2. 00-  4. 50 

2. 25-  3. 70 

1. 75-  4. 25 

2. 00-  4. 00 

2. 00-  4. 90 

Average 

S3.  7817 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1902— Continued. 

FARM  PRODUCTS— Concluded. 


SHEEP:  Western. 

[Price  per  hundred  pounds  in  Chicago  on  Tuesday  of  each  week;  quotations  from  the  Daily  Inter 

Ocean.] 


Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Jan . 

$3. 25-$4. 60 

Apr.... 

$4. 75-85.  70 

July  ... 

$2. 90-$3.  90 

Oct . 

$2. 00-83. 60 

3. 90-  5. 00 

4. 75-  5. 80 

2.25-  3.85 

2.  00-  4.  00 

3. 75-  5. 15 

3. 90-  5. 95 

3. 00-  4. 10 

1.  75-  3.  60 

3. 75-  4.  65 

5. 00-  6. 25 

4. 25-  5.  00 

3. 15-  3. 85 

May  ... 

5. 00-  6. 25 

3. 90-  4. 40 

Feb . 

4. 10-  4. 85 

4. 55-  6. 25 

Aug  ... 

3. 25-  4. 25 

Nov .... 

1.75-  3.65 

4. 00-  5. 25 

4. 00-  5. 75 

3. 50-  4.  25 

2.00-  3.95 

5. 00-  5.  40 

5. 50-  6. 35 

3. 50-  3. 75 

2. 50-  4. 00 

4. 90-  5. 40 

5. 50-  6. 15 

2. 75-  3.  85 

2. 00-  3.  35 

Mar  .... 

4. 65-  5. 55 

June... 

5. 75-  6. 25 

Sept . . . 

2. 25-  3. 90 

Dec  .... 

3.25-  3.80 

4. 50-  5.  35 

5. 00-  6. 15 

3.  75-  3. 80 

3. 25-  4.  35 

3. 75-  5.  50 

4. 00-  5.  50 

3. 00-  4. 00 

2.80-  4.35 

5. 00-  5. 60 

3. 00-  4.  60 

2.  50-  3.  65 

3. 30-  4. 35 

3. 10-  3. 85 

2.  50-  4.  50 

- 

Average 

84. 1784 

WHEAT:  Contract  grades,  cash. 

[Price  per  bushel  in  Chicago  on  Tuesday  of  each  week;  quotations  furnished  by  the  secretary  of  the 

Chicago  Board  of  Trade.] 


Jan . 

$0. 79i-$0. 8O5 

Apr.... 

10. 70!-|0. 71! 

.76|- 

•  77| 

.70!- 

•  71! 

.75  - 

.76! 

.71!- 

.73! 

.74  - 

.74! 

•  73|- 

.74! 

.74  - 

.74! 

Feb . 

.75  - 

.75! 

May  . . . 

•  73|- 

.74! 

.75  - 

.75! 

.75!- 

•  76! 

.75!- 

.76 

•  74|- 

.74! 

.73  - 

.74 

.74  - 

.74! 

Mar  .... 

.73!- 

.74 

June... 

•  71!- 

.72! 

.74!- 

.75! 

•  71!- 

.71! 

.72J- 

.73! 

•  72f- 

.72! 

.70!- 

.71! 

.74!- 

.75! 

July ... 

80.75  -80.77! 

Oct .... 

80. 671-80.  74! 

.74!- 

.75! 

.691- 

.73! 

.73!- 

•  75! 

.71  - 

.75 

.76!- 

..78 

.71!- 

.75! 

.74!- 
.70  - 

.75! 

Aug  . . . 

.73 

Nov.... 

.70  - 

.71! 

.68!- 

.73 

.70!- 

.72! 

.69!- 

.74! 

.73  - 

.74 

.71!- 

.76 

.73!- 

.75! 

Sept . . . 

.70  - 

.75 

Dec.... 

.71!- 

.73! 

.70!- 

.75! 

• 

.73!- 

.76! 

.72!- 

.76 

.74!- 

.75! 

.78  - 

.85 

.74!- 

.75 

.72!- 

.95 

.73!- 

.74! 

Average 

80. 7414 

FOOD,  ETC. 


BEANS:  liledium,  choice. 

[Price  per  bushel  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  New  York  Journal  of 

Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Jan . 

Feb . 

Mar  .... 

82. 00-82. 05 
1.80 
1.75-  1.77! 

Apr.... 
May . . . 
June... 

81. 55  -81. 60 

1. 72!-  1. 75 
1.70 

July 
Aug  ... 
Sept . . . 

81. 70-81. 72! 
2. 00-  2. 05 

1. 95-  2. 00 

Oct . 

Nov.... 
Dec  .... 

Average 

81. 921-81. 95 
2. 45 
2. 32!-  2. 35 

81. 9198 

BREAD:  Crackers,  Boston  X. 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Merchants’  Review.] 


Jan . 

80. 08 

Apr.... 

80. 08 

July ... 

80.08 

Oct . 

80. 08 

Feb . 

.08 

May .. . 

.08 

Aug  ... 

.08 

Nov.... 

.08 

Mar  .... 

.08 

June... 

.08 

Sept . . . 

.08 

Dec  .... 

Average 

.08 

80. 0800 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1902— Continued. 

FOOD,  ETC. — Continued. 

BREAD:  Crackers,  soda,  N.  B.  C. 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Merchants’  Review.] 


Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Jan . 

$0.07 

Apr.... 

$0.07 

July... 

$0. 07 

Oct . 

$0. 07 

Feb . 

.07 

May  ... 

.07 

Aug  ... 

.07 

Nov.... 

.07 

Mar  .... 

.07 

June  .. 

.07 

Sept . . . 

.07 

Dec  .... 

.07 

Average 

$0. 0700 

BREAD:  Loaf,  1  pound  alter  baking. 

[Price  per  loaf  in  Washington,  D.  C.  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan . 

$0.04 

Apr.... 

$0.04 

July... 

$0.04 

Oct . 

$0.04 

Feb . 

.04 

May . . . 

.04 

Aug  . . . 

.04 

Nov.... 

.04 

Mar  .... 

.04 

June... 

.04 

Sept ... 

.04 

Dec  .... 

Average 

.04 

$0. 0400 

BREAD:  Loaf,  homemade,  1  pound  and  4  ounces  before  baking. 

[Price  per  loaf  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month.  Standard  weight  and  standard  prices  charged 
by  the  Bakers’  Association,  which  includes  leading  bread  manufacturers  in  New  York,  Brooklyn, 
and  one  or  two  in  New  Jersey  who  deliver  their  bread  in  Manhattan.  Quotations  furnished  by 
Emil  Braun.] 


Jan..... 

$0.04 

Apr.... 

$0.04 

July ... 

$0.04 

Oct . 

$0. 04 

Feb . 

.04 

May . . . 

.04 

Aug  ... 

.04 

Nov .... 

.04 

Mar  .... 

.04 

June... 

.04 

Sept . . . 

.04 

Dec  .... 

Average 

.04 

$0. 0400 

BREAD:  Loaf,  Vienna,  1  pound  and  2  ounces  before  baking. 

[Price  per  loaf  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month.  Standard  weight  and  standard  prices  charged 
by  the  Bakers’  Association,  which  includes  leading  bread  manufacturers  in  New  York,  Brooklyn, 
and  one  or  two  in  New  Jersey  who  deliver  their  bread  in  Manhattan.  Quotations  furnished  by 
Emil  Braun.] 


Jan . 

$0. 04 

Apr.... 

$0.04 

July ... 

$0. 04 

Oct . 

$0. 04 

Feb . 

.04 

May ... 

.04 

Aug  . . . 

.04 

Nov.... 

.04 

Mar  .... 

.04 

June... 

.04 

Sept . . . 

.04 

Dec  .... 

Average 

.04 

$0. 0400 

BETTER:  Creamery,  Elgin. 

[Price  per  pound  in  Elgin,  Ill.,  on  Monday  of  each  week;  quotations  furnished  by  D.  W.  Willson, 

editor  of  the  Elgin  Dairy  Report.] 


Jan . 

$0. 241 

Apr.... 

$0. 30 

.24 

.30 

.24 

.27 

.241 

.22 

Feb . 

.251 

May  . . . 

.22 

.27 

.22 

.29 

.22 

.28 

.22 

Mar _ 

.27 

June... 

.22 

.26 

.211 

.27 

.21 

.27 

.211 

.27 

.211 

July... 

$0.21 

Oct  .... 

$0. 221 

.21 

.231 

.21 

.241 

.20 

.241 

Aug  ... 

.20 

Nov .... 

.241 

.20 

.25 

.20 

.261 

.19 

.27 

.19 

Sept . . . 

.20 

Dec  .... 

.28 

.22 

.29 

.221 

.29 

.221 

.29 

.29 

Average 

$0. 2413 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1902— Continued. 

FOOD,  ETC. — Continued. 


BUTTER:  Creamery,  Western,  extra. 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  Tuesday  of  each  week;  quotations  from  the  New  York  Journal  of 

Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Jan . 

$0.25 

Apr.... 

$0. 28 

July ... 

$0. 21  -$0. 21? 

Oct  .... 

$0. 22?-$0. 22? 

$0. 23-.  23? 

.31 

.21?-  .21? 

.24 

.23| 

.32 

.21? 

.25 

.25 

.28 

.21? 

.25 

.23 

.  20? 

Feb . 

.27 

May  ... 

.24 

Aug  . . . 

.20? 

Nov .... 

.25 

.28 

.22| 

.20* 

.251 

.30 

.22 

.20 

.271 

.29 

.22| 

.191 

.28 

Mar  .... 

.30 

June... 

.22| 

Sept ... 

.19? 

Dec  .... 

.29 

.27 

.22 

.21 

.30 

.29 

.22 

.23 

.30 

.28 

.  22? 

.  22? 

.28 

.221 

.28  -  281 

Average 

$0. 2480 

BUTTER:  Dairy,  New  York  State,  half  tubs,  fancy. 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  Tuesday  of  each  week;  quotations  from  the  New  York  Journal  of 

Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


Jan . 

$0. 22-$0. 23 

Apr.... 

$0.26  -$0,261 

July ... 

$0. 20 

Oct  .... 

$0.21  -$0,211 

.21- 

.211 

.29  - 

.30 

$0.20  - 

.201 

.  221- 

.23 

.21- 

.22 

.30  - 

.31 

.20  - 

.201 

.231- 

.24 

.22- 

.23 

.27 

.20  - 

.201 

.231- 

.24 

.22 

.191- 

.20 

Feb . 

.23- 

.25 

May ... 

.221- 

.23 

Aug  . . . 

.191- 

.20 

Nov.... 

.231- 

.24 

.24- 

.25 

.211- 

.22 

.191- 

.20 

.231- 

.24 

.26- 

.28 

.21  - 

.211 

.19  - 

.191 

.25  - 

.251 

.26- 

.27 

.211- 

.22 

.181 

.25  - 

.26 

Mar  .... 

.26- 

.27 

June... 

.211 

Sept . . . 

.181 

Dec  .... 

.26  - 

.27 

.25- 

.26 

.21 

.191- 

.20 

.27 

.27 

.201- 

.21 

.211- 

.22 

.27  - 

.28 

.26- 

.27 

.21  - 

.211 

.21  - 

.211 

.26 

.21  - 

.211 

.26 

Average 

$0.  2318 

CHEESE:  New  York  State  factory,  full  cream,  large,  colored,  best  grades. 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  Tuesday  of  each  week;  quotations  from  the  New  York  Journal  of 

Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


Jan . 

$0. 10!-$0. 10? 

Apr.... 

$0. 12-$0. 12? 

July ... 

$0.09? 

Oct  .... 

$0.11? 

. 101-  . 10? 

.  12-  .  12? 

.091 

.12 

.101-  .10? 

.12-  .12? 

.09? 

.12 

.10? 

.12-  .12? 

•  09| 

.12? 

. 12-  . 12? 

.09? 

Feb . 

.10? 

May . . . 

.11? 

Aug  ... 

.09| 

Nov.... 

.12? 

.10? 

.11? 

$0. 09?-  .  09f 

.12? 

.10?-  .11 

.11? 

.09? 

.13 

. 11  -  . 11? 

.10 

.10 

.13 

Mar  .... 

.111-  .11? 

June. . . 

.09? 

Sept . . . 

. 09?-  .  09? 

Dec  .... 

.13? 

.111-  .11? 

.09? 

.10 

.13? 

.12 

.09? 

.10? 

.13? 

. 12  -  . 12? 

.09? 

.10? 

$0.13?-  .14 

.11? 

.14 

Average 

$0. 1126 

COFFEE:  Rio  No.  7. 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  New  York  Journal  of 

Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


Jan . 

Feb . 

Mar  .... 

$0. 06?g-$0. 07? 
.05?  -  .06? 

. 05?  -  .  06? 

Apr.... 
May ... 
June... 

$0.05?  -$0.06f 
.  05, V  .06 
.05tV  .06 

July  ... 
Aug  . . . 
Sept ... 

$0. 05?-$0. 05? 
.05?-  .06? 
.05|-  .05? 

Oct  .... 
Nov.... 
Dec  .... 

$0. 05XV$0. 05? 
.05?  -  .05| 

. 05?  -  .  05? 

\ 

Average 

$0. 0586 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1902— Continued. 

FOOD,  ETC.— Continued, 


EGGS:  New-laid,  faney,  near-by. 

[Price  per  dozen  in  New  York  on  Tuesday  of  each  week;  quotations  from  the  New  York  Journal  of 

Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Jan . 

«0. 35-$0. 36 

Apr. ... 

80. 16* 

July  ... 

80.22 

Oct  .... 

80. 23-80. 25 

.35-  .36 

80. 17  -  .  17* 

.22 

.24-  .26 

.27-  .28 

.17*-  .18 

.22 

.25-  .27 

.28-  .29 

.18*-  .19 

.22 

.25-  .26 

. 18  -  .  18* 

.22 

Feb . 

.29 

May  ... 

.17*-  .18 

Aug  ... 

.22 

Nov.... 

.25-  .26 

.28-  .29 

.17*-  .18 

.22 

.25-  .27 

.37 

.17*-  .18 

80. 21-  .  21* 

.28-  .30 

.28 

.19 

.22 

.28-  .32 

Mar  .... 

.30 

June... 

.18*-  .19 

Sept . . . 

.23 

Dec  .... 

.28-  .32 

.17 

. 19  -  .20 

.23 

.30-  .34 

.18 

. 19  -  .20 

.23 

.29-  .35 

.17 

. 19  -  .20 

.25-  .26 

.28-  .33 

.25-  .26 

.  28-  . 33 

Average 

80. 2409 

FISH:  Cod,  dry,  bank,  large. 

[Price  per  quintal  in  Boston  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Boston  Herald.] 


Jan . 

85. 75-86. 00 

Apr.... 

84. 75-85. 25 

July ... 

84.60 

Oct . 

85.50 

Feb . 

5. 50-  5.  75 

May . . . 

4. 75-  5. 00 

Aug  . . . 

4.50 

Nov.... 

5.50 

Mar  .... 

5.00-  5.25 

June  .. 

4. 50 

Sept . . . 

4.50 

Dec .... 

Average 

85. 60-  5. 75 

85. 0938 

FISH:  Herring,  shore,  round. 

[Price  per  barrel  in  Boston  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Boston  Herald.] 


Jan . 

84. 50-85. 50 

Apr.... 

84. 00-84. 50 

July  ... 

(«) 

Oct  .... 

85.00-85.50 

Feb . 

4.50-  5.50 

May ... 

4.00-  4.50 

Aug  . . . 

(« 

Nov.... 

5.25-  5.50 

Mar  .... 

4. 00-  4. 50 

June... 

(«) 

Sept . . . 

(a) 

Dec .... 

Average 

5. 75-  6. 00 

84. 9063 

FISH:  mackerel,  salt,  large  No.  3s. 

[Price  per  barrel  in  Boston  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Boston  Herald.] 


Jan . 

811- 50-812. 50 

Apr.... 

812  25-812. 75 

July ... 

811. 50-812. 50 

Oct . 

818. 00-819. 00 

Feb . 

11.50-  12.50 

May ... 

12.25-  12.75 

Aug  . . . 

11.50-  12.50 

Nov .... 

18.00-  19.00 

Mar  .... 

(«) 

June  .. 

(«) 

Sept . . . 

(a) 

Dec  .... 

Average 

(«) 

813.  7500 

FISH:  Salmon,  canned,  Columbia  River,  1-pound  tails. 


[Price  per  dozen  cans  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  New  York  Journal 

of  Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


Jan _ _ 

81.65-81.70 

Apr.... 

81.65-81.70 

July . . . 

81.60-81.65 

Oct . 

81.50-81.55 

Feb . 

1.65-  1.70 

May  ... 

1.65 

Aug  ... 

1. 60-  1 . 65 

Nov.... 

1.50-  1.55 

Mar  .... 

1.65-  1.70 

June... 

1.65 

Sept . . . 

1.50 

Dec  .... 

Average 

1.55-  1.60 

81.  6146 

«No  quotation  for  month. 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1902— Continued. 

FOOD,  ETC.— Continued. 

FLOUR:  Buckwheat. 

[Price  per  hundred  pounds  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  New  York 

Journal  of  Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


w 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Jan . 

$2.30 

Apr.... 

( a ) 

July ... 

(a) 

(a) 

Oct  .... 

$2.50 

Feb . 

$2. 05-  2. 15 

May . . . 

?a) 

Aug  ... 

Nov  ... 

$2. 25-  2. 30 

Mar  .... 

2, 15-  2. 20 

June  .. 

(a) 

Sept . . . 

b  $1. 75-$2. 25 

Dec  .... 

Average 

2.30 

$2. 2357 

FLOUR:  Rye. 


[Price  per  barrel  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  New  York  Journal  of 

Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


Jan . 

$3. 25-$3. 75 

Apr.... 

$3. 20-$3. 75 

July... 

$3. 25-$3.  75 

Oct  .... 

$3. 10-$3. 60 

Feb . 

3. 25-  3.  75 

May  . . . 

3. 00-  3.  65 

Aug  . . . 

3. 15-  3. 75 

Nov.... 

3. 20-  3. 65 

Mar  .... 

3. 20-  3. 75 

June... 

3. 25-  3. 70 

Sept . . . 

3. 20-  3. 75 

Dec  .... 

Average 

3. 10-  3. 60 

$3. 4417 

FLOUR:  Wheat,  spring  patents. 

[Price  per  barrel  in  New  York  on  Tuesday  of  each  week;  quotations  furnished  by  the  statistician  of 

the  New  York  Produce  Exchange.] 


Jan . 

$3. 65-$4. 25 

Apr.... 

$3. 50-$3. 90 

3. 55-  4. 10 

3. 50-  3. 90 

3. 55-  4. 10 

3. 50-  4. 00 

3.50-  4.00 

3. 50-  4. 10 

3. 55-  4. 15 

Feb . 

3. 50-  4. 00 

May  . . . 

3. 55-  4. 15 

3. 50-  4. 00 

3. 55-  4. 15 

3.50-  4.05 

3. 65-  4. 15 

3. 50-  4. 00 

3. 65-  4. 15 

Mar  .... 

3. 50-  4.  00 

June  .. 

3. 65-  4. 10 

3. 50-  4.  00 

* 

3. 65-  4. 00 

3. 50-  4. 00 

3. 70-  4. 10 

3. 50-  3. 90 

3. 70-  4. 10 

July ... 

1 

CO 

M.  15 

Oct . 

$3. 50-$4. 00 

3.75- 

4.15 

3. 50-  4. 10 

3.55- 

4.10 

3. 60-  4. 10 

3.50- 

4.05 

3. 50-  4. 10 

3. 50- 

4.00 

Aug  ... 

3. 50- 

4.00 

Nov.... 

3. 50-  4. 10 

3.50- 

4.00 

3.50-  4.10 

3.50- 

4. 10 

3. 50-  4. 10 

3.50- 

4. 10 

3. 55-  4. 15 

Sept . . . 

3.50- 

4. 10 

Dec  .... 

3. 55-  4. 15 

3.50- 

4. 10 

3.55-  4.15 

3.50- 

4.10 

3. 55-  4. 15 

3.50- 

4.00 

3. 55-.  4. 15 

3.50- 

4. 00 

3. 55-  4. 15 

Average 

$3. 8082 

FLOUR:  Wheat,  winter  straights. 


[Price  per  barrel  in  New  York  on  Tuesday  of  each  week;  quotations  furnished  by  the  statistician  of 

the  New  York  Produce  Exchange.] 


Jan . 

$3. 35-$3. 80 

Apr.... 

$3. 40-$3. 80 

July... 

S3. 55— S3. 85 

Oct . 

$3. 10-$3. 45 

3. 30-  3. 75 

3. 40-  3.  80 

3. 55-  3. 85 

3. 10-  3. 45 

3. 30-  3. 75 

3. 40-  3. 80 

3. 40-  3. 80 

3. 10-  3. 50 

3. 25-  3. 70 

3. 40-  3. 80 

3. 40-  3.  70 

3. 10-  3. 50 

3. 45-  3. 86 

3. 40-  3.  70 

Feb . 

3. 30-  3. 80 

May . . . 

3. 45-  3. 85 

Aug  . . . 

3. 20-  3. 60 

Nov.... 

3. 10-  3. 45 

3. 40-  3. 80 

3. 45-  3. 85 

3. 20-  3. 60 

3.10-  3.45 

3. 40-  3. 85 

3. 55-  3. 85 

3. 20-  3.  60 

3.10-  3.45 

3. 40-  3. 80 

3. 55-  3. 90 

3. 20-  3.  60 

3. 15-  3. 50 

Mar  .... 

3. 40-  3. 85 

June... 

3. 50-  3. 85 

Sept . . . 

3. 10-  3.  50 

Dec  .... 

3. 15-  3. 50 

3. 40-  3. 85 

3. 50-  3. 80 

3. 10-  3. 50 

3. 15-  3. 50 

3. 40-  3. 85 

3. 50-  3.  80 

3. 10-  3. 50 

3.10-  3.50 

3.40-  3.80 

3. 50-  3. 80 

3. 10-  3. 50 

3. 10-  3. 50 

3. 10-  3. 50 

3. 10-  3. 50 

Average 

$3.4885 

a  No  quotation  for  month. 


f>New  York  Tribune. 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1902— Continued. 

FOOD,  ETC. — Continued. 

FRUIT:  Apples,  evaporated,  choice. 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  New  Y7ork  Journal  of 

Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Jan . 

Feb . 

Mar  .... 

* 

$0. 09*-$0. 10 
.091-  .10 
.09*-  .10 

Apr.... 
May ... 
June  .. 

SO.  09*-$0. 10 
.09*-  .10 
.10*-  .10* 

July ... 
Aug  . . . 
Sept . . . 

SO.  10*-$0. 11 
.11  -  .11* 

. 08  -  .10 

Oct . 

Nov .... 
Dec  .... 

Average 

SO.  07  -SO.  07* 
.06*-  .06* 
.06*-  .06* 

SO. 0921 

FRUIT:  Apples,  sun-dried.  Southern,  sliced. 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  New  York  Journal  of 

Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


Jan . 

Feb . 

Mar  .... 

SO.  04*-S0. 06 
.04*-  .06 
.04*-  .06 

Apr.... 
May  ... 
June... 

SO.  04*-S0. 06 
. 04  -  .  05* 

(a) 

July ... 
Aug  . . . 
Sept . . . 

SO 

o 

o 

m 

© 

Oct . 

Nov .... 
Dec  .... 

SO.  04  -$0. 05* 
.04*-  .06 
.  04  -  .  05* 

- - 

IV.. . 

Average 

SO. 0507 

FRUIT:  Currants,  aniallas,  In  barrels. 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  New  York  Journal  of 

Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


Jan . 

SO.  05*  -SO.  05* 

Apr .... 

$0. 05  -$0. 05* 

July ... 

SO.  04* 

Oct  .... 

SO.  04* 

Feb . 

.05*-  .05* 

May ... 

.05  -  .05* 

Aug  ... 

•  04| 

Nov.... 

.04* 

Mar  .... 

.05*-  .05* 

June... 

.05*-  .05* 

Sept . . . 

$0. 04*-.  04* 

Dec  .... 

Average 

.04* 

SO.  0494 

FRUIT:  Prunes,  California,  60s  to  70s,  in  25-pound  boxes. 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  New  York  Journal  of 

Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


Jan . 

SO.  05*-S0. 05* 

Apr.... 

SO.  05*-S0. 05* 

July  ... 

$0. 05* 

Oct . 

SO.  05*-$0. 05* 

Feb . 

.05*-  .05* 

May ... 

.05*-  .05* 

Aug  . . . 

.05* 

Nov.... 

.05*-  .05* 

Mar  .... 

.05*-  .05* 

June... 

.05*-  .05* 

Sept . . . 

$0.05*-.  05* 

Dec  .... 

Average 

.05* 

SO.  0551 

FRUIT:  Raisins,  California,  London  layer. 

[Price  per  box  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  New  York  Journal  of 

Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


Jan . 

SI.  70 

Apr.... 

'  SI.  65-SI.  70 

July ... 

SI.  65-SI.  70 

Oct  .... 

SI.  70 

Feb . 

1.70 

May .. . 

1.65-  1.70 

Aug  ... 

1.65-  1.70 

Nov.... 

SI.  60-  1. 70 

Mar  .... 

1.70 

June  .. 

1. 65-  1. 70 

Sept . . . 

1.65-  1.70 

Dec  .... 

Average 

1.65-  1.80 

SI.  6854 

GLUCOSE:  41°  and  42°  mixing. 

[Price  per  hundred  pounds  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  New  York 

Journal  of  Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


Jan . 

S1.76-S1.81 

Apr.... 

$2.22 

July ... 

$2. 22 

Oct  .... 

$2. 22 

Feb . 

2.06 

May . . . 

2.22 

Aug  . . . 

•  2.22 

Nov.... 

2.22 

Mar  .... 

2. 22 

June  .. 

2.32 

Sept . . . 

i 

2.22 

Dec  .... 

Average 

2. 22 

$2. 1788 

a  No  quotation  for  month. 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1902— Continued. 

FOOD,  ETC. — Continued. 


LARD:  Prime  contract. 


[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  Tuesday  of  each  week;  quotations  furnished  by  the  statistician  of 

the  New  York  Produce  Exchange.] 


Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Jan . 

$0. 1010 

Apr .... 

$0. 1010 

. 09971 

.0985 

.0980 

.1010 

.0960 

. 10071 

.1045 

Feb . 

.0975 

May ... 

.1050 

.  09771 

.10671 

.0970 

.1055 

.0960 

. 10521 

Mar  .... 

. 09671 

June... 

.1060 

$0. 0970-.  09721 

. 10671 

.  09621 

|0. 1050-.  1055 

.0995 

.1095 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

July ... 

$0. 1100 

Oct . 

$0. 1080 

.1135 

.1100 

.1160 

,1135 

.1075 

.1170 

.1100 

Aug  ... 

.1110 

Nov.... 

.1125 

$0. 1075-.  1080 

.1090 

.1065 

.1120 

.1115 

.1090 

Sept ... 

.1080 

Dec  .... 

.  1085 

.1090 

.1130 

.1110 

.1080 

.1150 

$0. 1065-,  1070 

.1060 

.1075 

Average 

$0.  1059 

MEAL  :  Corn,  fine  white. 

[Price  per  bag  of  100  pounds  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  New  York 

Journal  of  Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


Jan . 

$1.55 

Apr.... 

$1.50 

July  ... 

$1. 55-$l.  65 

Oct . 

$1.  50-$l. 65 

Feb . 

1.55 

May  . . . 

1.50 

Aug  . . . 

1.50 

Nov.... 

1.50 

Mar  .... 

1.55 

June  .. 

1.55 

Sept . . . 

1.50-  1.65 

Dec .... 

Average 

1.45-  1.50 

$1.5364 

MEAL:  Corn,  fine  yellow. 


[Price  per  bag  of  100  pounds  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  New  York 

Journal  of  Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


Jan . 

$1.55 

Apr.... 

$1. 50 

July ... 

$1.55 

Oct . 

$1. 50-$l.  65 

Feb . 

1.50 

May ... 

1.50 

Aug  . . . 

1.50 

Nov .... 

1.50 

Mar  .... 

1. 55 

June  .. 

1.55 

Sept . . . 

$1. 50-1. 65 

Dec  .... 

Average 

1.40-  1.50 

$1. 5250 

MEAT:  Racon,  short  clear  sides,  smoked,  packed. 

[Price  per  pound  in  Chicago  on  Tuesday  of  each  week;  quotations  from  the  Daily  Trade  Bulletin.] 


Jan . 

$0. 09f-$0. 094 

Apr.... 

$0. 09f-$0. 10 

July ... 

$0.  llf-$0. 114 

Oct . 

$0. 114-$0. 12 

.094- 

.  09$ 

.09f- 

.10 

.114- 

.12 

.114- 

.12 

.  09f- 

.094 

■  lOf- 

.104 

.114- 

.12 

.124- 

.124 

•  09|- 

.094 

.104- 

.104 

.114- 

.12 

.124- 

.124 

•  104- 

.104 

.114- 

.114 

Feb . 

.  09f- 

.094 

May . . . 

.104- 

.104 

Aug  ... 

.114- 

.114 

Nov.... 

.114- 

.12 

.094- 

.094 

.104- 

.104 

•  111- 

.114 

.  Ilf- 

.12 

•  09|- 

.094 

.104- 

.104 

.104- 

.104 

.114- 

.114 

.  09£- 

.094 

.104- 

.101 

.114- 

.114 

.104- 

.114 

Mar  .... 

.094- 

•  09| 

June... 

.104- 

.11 

Sept . . . 

.114- 

•  Ilf 

Dec  .... 

.09f- 

.10 

.09]- 

•  094 

.114- 

.12 

•  114- 

•  Ilf 

.10  - 

.104 

.094- 

•  09f 

.114- 

.114 

.114- 

•  114 

.094- 

.10 

.094- 

•  09| 

.114- 

.12 

.114- 

.114 

.094- 

.094 

.114- 

.114 

.091- 

.  091 

Average 

$0. 1073 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1902— Continued. 


FOOD,  ETC.— Continued. 

MEAT:  Bacon,  short  rib  sides,  smoked,  packed. 

[Price  per  pound  in  Chicago  on  Tuesday  of  each  week;  quotations  from  the  Daily  Trade  Bulletin.] 


Month. 

Price. 

Mon  th. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Jan . 

$0. 09]-80. 09] 

Apr.... 

$0. 094-JO. 095 

July ... 

80. 114-80.  HI 

Oct  .... 

$0.  Ilf-80.  H5 

.09  - 

.09] 

.09]- 

•  09f 

.11]- 

115 

•  Ilf- 

.115 

.09  - 

.09] 

.095- 

.09] 

•  111- 

115 

.12  - 

.12] 

.08]- 

.09 

.09]- 

.10 

•  ill- 

115 

.12  - 

.12] 

.10]- 

.  10] 

.11]- 

11] 

Feb . 

.09  - 

•  09] 

May  . . . 

.10]- 

.10] 

Aug  . . . 

•  Ilf- 

11] 

Nov.... 

.11]- 

.115 

•  09]- 

.09] 

•  10f- 

.10] 

.10]- 

11 

.11]- 

.115 

.09]- 

.09] 

.10]- 

.101 

.10]- 

101 

.11]- 

.11] 

.09  - 

•  09] 

.101- 

.10] 

.11  - 

111 

.10f- 

.105 

Mar  .... 

.08]- 

.09 

June  .. 

.101- 

.105 

Sept . . . 

.11  - 

111 

Dec  .... 

.09]- 

.095 

.08]- 

.09 

•  111- 

•  115 

.11  - 

111 

.095- 

.10 

.08]- 

.09 

.11]- 

•  Ilf 

.11]- 

Ilf 

•  09f- 

.095 

1 

o 

.09] 

.111- 

.115 

.11]- 

Ilf 

.09]- 

.09] 

.11]- 

Ilf 

.09+- 

.  09i 

Average 

80. 1046 

MEAT:  Beef,  fresli,  native  sides. 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  Tuesday  of  each  week;  quotations  from  the  New  York  Daily 

Tribune.] 


Jftn  0  m  m  • 

80. 06]-80. 10 

Apr.... 

80. 08H 

[0. 10] 

.06]- 

.10 

.08]- 

.10] 

.  06]- 

.10 

.10  - 

.11 

.07  - 

.10 

.10  - 

.11 

.09]- 

.11 

Feb . 

.07  - 

.10 

May  . . . 

•  09]- 

.11 

.07  - 

.10 

•  09]- 

.11 

.07  - 

.10 

.09]- 

.11] 

.07  - 

.10 

.09]- 

.11] 

Mar  .... 

.07  - 

.10 

June  .. 

.09]- 

.11 

.07  - 

.10 

.09]- 

.11] 

.07  - 

.10 

.09]- 

.11] 

.07]- 

.10 

.09  - 

.12 

July .. . 

80. 09  -80. 12 

Oct . 

80. 07]-80. 12] 

.09  - 

.12] 

.07]- 

.12] 

.09  - 

.12] 

.08  - 

.12] 

.09  - 

.12] 

.08  - 

.12 

.09  - 

.12] 

Aug  . . . 

.08  - 

.12] 

Nov.... 

.07  - 

.11] 

.08]- 

.12] 

.08  - 

.12 

.08]- 

.12] 

.08  - 

.11] 

.08  - 

.12 

.07]- 

.11] 

Sept . . . 

.08  - 

.12 

Dec  .... 

.07]- 

.11] 

.07]- 

.12] 

.07]- 

.11] 

.08  - 

.12] 

.07]- 

.11 

.08  - 

.12] 

.07]- 

.11 

.07  - 

.12 

.07]- 

.11 

Average 

80. 0971 

JT1EAT:  Beef,  salt,  extra  mess. 

[Average  weekly  price  per  barrel  in  New  York;  quotations  furnished  by  the  statistician  of  the  New 

York  Produce  Exchange.] 


Jan . 

89. 50-810. 00 

Apr.... 

810. 50 

July... 

813. 00-814. 00 

Oct . 

812. 00-812. 50 

9. 50-  10. 00 

810.50-  11.00 

13. 50-  14. 00 

12. 00-  12. 50 

9.  50-  10. 00 

11.00 

13. 50-  14. 00 

12. 00-  12.  50 

9. 50-  10. 00 

12.00 

13.  50-  14. 00 

12. 00-  12.  50 

Feb . 

9.  50-  10.  00 

May  . . . 

13.00 

Aug  . . . 

13. 00-  13. 50 

Nov.... 

10.50-  11.00 

9. 50-  10. 00 

13.00 

13.  00-  13.  50 

10.50-  11.00 

9. 50-  10.  00 

14.00 

13. 00-  13.  50 

10.50 

9.  75-  10. 00 

14.00 

13. 00-  13. 50 

10.00-  10.50 

14.00 

13. 00-  13.  50 

10. 00-  10.  50 

Mar  .... 

9.  75-  10.  00 

June.. . 

14.00 

Sept ... 

13.  00-  13.  50 

Dec  .... 

10.50-  11.00 

10.00-  10.50 

14.00 

13.  00-  13.  50 

10. 50-  11. 00 

10. 00-  10. 50 

13. 00-  14. 00 

12. 50-  13. 00 

10.50-  11.00 

10.00-  10.50 

13.00-  14.00 

12. 00-  12.  50 

10.50 

10. 00-  10.  50 

.  , 

Average 

811. 7885 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1902— Continued. 


FOOD,  ETC. — Continued. 

MEAT:  Beef,  salt,  hams,  Western. 

[Price  per  barrel  in  New  York  on  Tuesday  of  each  week;  quotations  furnished  by  the  statistician  of 

the  New  York  Produce  Exchange.] 


Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Jan . 

$19. 50-821. 00 

Apr.... 

$19. 50-821. 00 

July ... 

$21. 50-$22. 50 

Oct . 

$21. 00-$22. 00 

19. 50-  20. 00 

19. 50-  21. 00 

21. 50-  22. 50 

21.00-  22.00 

19. 50-  20. 00 

19.50-  21.00 

22. 00-  23. 00 

20. 00-  21. 50 

19. 50-  20. 00 

20. 00-  21. 50 

22. 00-  23. 00 

20. 00-  21. 50 

21. 00-  22.  50 

22. 00-  23.  00 

Feb . 

19. 50-  21. 00 

May ... 

21. 00-  22. 50 

Aug  ... 

22. 00-  23. 00 

Nov.... 

20. 00-  21. 60 

19.  50-  21. 00 

21. 50-  22. 50 

22. 00-  23. 00 

20. 00-  21. 50 

19.50-  21.00 

21.50-  22.50 

22. 00-  23. 00 

20. 50-  22. 50 

19. 50-  21. 00 

21. 50-  22.  50 

22. 00-  23. 00 

20. 50-  22. 50 

Mar  .... 

19. 50-  21. 00 

June... 

21. 50-  22.  50 

Sept . . . 

22. 00-  23. 00 

Dec  .... 

20.  50-  22. 00 

19.50-  21.00 

21.  50-  22.  50 

22. 00-  23. 00 

20. 50-  22. 00 

19.50-  21.00 

21. 50-  22.  50 

22. 00-  23. 00 

20. 50-  22. 00 

19. 50-  21. 00 

21. 50-  22. 50 

22. 00-  23. 00 

20. 50-  22. 00 

22. 00-  23. 00 

20. 50-  22. 00 

Average 

$21. 3413 

MEAT:  Hams,  smoked,  packed. 


[Price  per  pound  in  Chicago  on  Tuesday  of  each  week;  quotations  from  the  .Daily  Trade  Bulletin.] 


Jan . 

$0. 104-80. 10f 

Apr.... 

$0.  m-$o.  114 

July ... 

$0. 12|-$0. 124 

Oct  .... 

$0. 124-80. 134 

.10f- 

.104 

•  ui- 

.111 

.124- 

.124 

.121- 

.134 

•  10f- 

.101 

•  iu- 

•  111 

.13  - 

.134 

.124- 

.13| 

.101- 

.104 

.12  - 

.124 

.134- 

.131 

.13  - 

.134 

•  121- 

.124 

.124 

.13  - 

•  134 

Feb . 

.101- 

.104 

May . . . 

.12|- 

Aug  ... 

.13  - 

.134 

Nov.... 

.134- 

.14 

.101- 

.104 

•  124- 

.124 

.124- 

.13 

.134- 

.14 

.101- 

.104 

.124- 

.124 

.121- 

.124 

.121- 

.134 

.101- 

.104 

.124- 

.124 

•  124- 

.121 

111- 

.134 

Mar  .... 

.101- 

.104 

June... 

.124- 

.124 

Sept . . . 

.124- 

.121 

Dec  .... 

Hi- 

.134 

.101- 

.104 

•  121- 

.124 

.124- 

.121 

111- 

.134 

.104- 

.11 

•  12f- 

.124 

.124- 

.121 

114- 

.124 

.101- 

•11? 

.121- 

.124 

.124- 

.124- 

.121 

.121 

.114- 

.114- 

.124 

.124 

4 

Average 

$0. 1211 

MEAT:  Mutton,  dressed. 


[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  Tuesday  of  each  week;  quotations  from  the  New  York  Daily 

Tribune.] 


Jan . 

$0. 051-$0. 071 

Apr.... 

$0. 08  -$0. 091 

July ... 

$0.05  -$0.08 

Oct . 

$0. 051-80. 071 

.06  - 

.08 

.08  - 

.10 

.05  - 

.08 

.051- 

.  UY  J 

.06  - 

.08 

.081- 

.101 

.051- 

.08 

.051- 

.071 

.06  - 

.08 

.09  - 

•  111 

.06  - 

.081 

.051- 

.07 

.08  - 

.11 

.06  - 

.081 

Feb . 

.06  - 

.08 

May  ... 

.09  - 

.11 

Aug  . . . 

.051- 

.08 

Nov .... 

.051- 

.07 

.061- 

.081 

.09  - 

.12 

.05$- 

.08 

.05  - 

.07 

.07  - 

.09 

.091- 

.12 

.05  - 

.07 

.05  - 

.061 

.071- 

.09 

.07  - 

.10 

.05  - 

.07 

.051- 

.07 

Mar  .... 

.07  - 

•  08| 

June... 

.081- 

.10 

Sept . . . 

.05  - 

.07 

Dec  .... 

.051- 

.07 

.08  - 

.091 

.06  - 

.10 

.05  - 

.071 

.051- 

.071 

.08  - 

.09 

.06  - 

.081 

.051- 

.071 

.06  - 

.08 

.08  - 

.091 

.051- 

.08 

.05  - 

.07 

.051- 

.071 

.051- 

.071 

.051- 

.071 

Average 

$0. 0738 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1902— Continued. 

FOOD,  ETC. — Continued. 

MEAT:  Pork,  salt,  mess,  old  to  new. 

[Price  per  barrel  in  New  York  on  Tuesday  of  each  week;  quotations  furnished  by  the  statistician  of 

the  New  York  Produce  Exchange.] 


Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Jan . 

$16. 60-817. 50 
16. 50-  17. 50 
16. 50-  17. 00 
16.25-  17.00 

Apr.... 

$16. 25-$17. 25 

16. 25-  17. 25 
16. 50-  17. 50 
16. 75-  17. 75 

17. 25-  18. 00 

Feb . 

16. 00-  17. 00 
16. 00-  17. 00 
16. 00-  17.  00 
15.75-  16.75 

May . . . 

17. 50-  18. 25 
18. 00-  18. 50 
18. 00-  18. 50 
18. 00-  18.  50 

Mar  .... 

15. 50-  16. 50 
15. 50-  16. 50 
15.  50-  16. 50 
15. 75-  16. 75 

June... 

18. 00-  18.  50 
18. 50-  19. 25 
18.  50-  19. 25 
19.00-  19.75 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

July ... 

$19. 00-$19. 75 

Oct . 

$18. 00-$18. 75 

19. 25- 

20.00 

18. 25-  18. 75 

19.25- 

20.00 

18.  75-  19. 00 

19. 00- 

19. 75 

18. 50-  19. 00 

18. 25- 

19.00 

Aug  ... 

18.25- 

19. 25 

Nov.... 

18. 25-  18. 75 

17.  75- 

18. 75 

18. 00-  18. 50 

17.  75- 

18.  75 

18. 00-  18. 50 

18. 25- 

19. 25 

18. 00-  18. 50 

Sept . . . 

18. 25- 

19.25 

Dec  .... 

18. 00-  18. 50 

18. 25- 

19.25 

18. 00-  18. 50 

18. 25- 

19. 25 

18. 00-  18.  50 

18. 00- 

18.  75 

18. 00-  18.  50 

17. 75- 

18.50 

18. 25-  18. 75 

Average 

$17. 9899 

MILK:  Fresh. 


[Average  monthly  exchange  price  per  quart;  net  price  at  shipping  stations  subject  to  a  freight  rate  to 
New  York  of  26  cents  per  can  of  40  quarts;  quotations  from  the  Milk  Reporter.] 


Jan . 

$0. 0338 

- - - — , 

Apr.... 

— . — - 

$0. 0287 

— . — - - 

July ... 

- - * - - - - - “ 

$0. 0225 

Oct . 

$0. 0300 

Feb . 

.0325 

May  . . . 

.0263 

Aug  . . . 

.0242 

Nov .... 

.0325 

Mar  .... 

.0304 

June... 

.0225 

Sept . . . 

.0250 

Dec  .... 

.0375 

Average 

$0. 0288 

MOLASSES:  New  Orleans,  open  kettle,  prime. 

[Price  per  gallon  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  New  York  Journal  of 

Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


Jan . 

$0. 34-$0. 41 

Apr.... 

$0. 33-$0. 41 

July . .. 

$0. 33-$0. 41 

Oct  .... 

$0. 30-$0. 40 

Feb . 

.34-  .41 

May ... 

.33-  .41 

Aug  ... 

.33-  .41 

Nov  ... 

.30-  .40 

Mar  .... 

.34-  .41 

June... 

.33-  .41 

Sept . . . 

.30-  .40 

Dec  .... 

Average 

.30-  .38 

$0. 3638 

RICE:  Domestic,  choice. 


[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  New  York  Journal  of 

Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


Jan . 

$0. 05f-$0. 05§ 

Apr.... 

$0. 052-$0. 05| 

July ... 

$0. 05£-$0. 052 
.052-  .062 

Oct . 

$0. 052-S0. 052 

Feb . 

.052-  .05| 

May . . . 

.052-  -052 

Aug  ... 

Nov.... 

.052-  .052 

Mar  .... 

.05f-  .052 

June  .. 

. 05f-  • 052 

Sept... 

.052-  -052 

Dec  .... 

Average 

.052-  .052 

$0. 0559 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1902— Continued. 

FOOD,  ETC. — Continued. 

SALT:  American,  medium,  granulated.  . 

[Price  per  barrel  in  Chicago,  weekly  range;  quotations  furnished?  by  the  secretary  of  the  Chicago 

Board  of  Trade.] 


Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

- - * - 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Jan . 

SO.  60-SO.  65 

Apr.... 

SO.  62-SO.  67 

July ... 

$0. 65-$0. 70 

Oct  .... 

SO.  60-S0. 65 

.60- 

.65 

.62- 

.67 

.65- 

.70 

.60-  .65 

.60- 

.65 

.57- 

.65 

.65- 

.70 

.60-  .65 

.60- 

.65 

.57- 

.65 

.65- 

.70 

.60-  .65 

.60- 

.65 

. 60-  .  65 

Feb . 

.65- 

.70 

May . . . 

.57- 

.65 

Aug  . . . 

.65- 

.70 

Nov.... 

.55-  .62 

.  65- 

.70 

.57- 

.65 

.65- 

.70 

.55-  .62 

m 

.65- 

.70 

.60- 

.65 

.65- 

.70 

.55-  .62 

.65- 

.70 

.60- 

.65 

.65- 

.70 

.55-  .62 

.60- 

.65 

.65- 

.70 

Mar  .... 

.65- 

.70 

June... 

.60- 

.65 

Sept . . . 

.60- 

.65 

Dec  .... 

.55-  .60 

.65- 

.70 

.60- 

.65 

.60- 

.65 

.65-  .60 

.65- 

.70 

.65- 

.70 

.60- 

.65 

.55-  .60 

.65- 

.70 

.65- 

.70 

.60- 

.65 

.55-  .60 

Average 

SO.  6360 

SALT:  Asliton’s  and  Higgins’s  Eureka. 

[Price  per  bushel  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  New  York  Journal  of 

Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


Jan . 

S2.20-S2.25 

Apr.... 

S2. 20-S2. 25 

July ... 

r  "■  .  1 

$2. 20-$2. 25 

Oct  .... 

82. 20-S2. 25 

Feb . 

2. 20-  2. 25 

May  ... 

2. 20-  2. 25 

Aug  . . . 

2. 20-  2. 25 

Nov .... 

2. 20-  2. 25 

Mar  .... 

2. 20-  2. 25 

June  .. 

2. 20-  2. 25 

Sept . . . 

2. 20-  2. 25 

Dec  .... 

Average 

2. 20-  2. 25 

S2. 2250 

SODA:  Bicarbonate  of,  American. 


[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug 

Reporter.] 


Jan . 

so.  oioo 

Apr.... 

SO.  0100 

July ... 

SO.  0095 

Oct  .... 

SO. 0100 

Feb . 

.0100 

May . . . 

.0100 

Aug  ... 

.0095 

Nov.... 

.0100 

Mar  .... 

.0100 

June  .. 

.0095 

1 

Sept . . . 

.0100 

Dec  .... 

Average 

.0125 

SO.  0108 

SPICES:  Nutmegs,  105s.  to  110s. 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  New  York  Journal 

of  Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


Jan . 

SO.  21  -$0. 21 J 

Apr.... 

SO.  21J-S0. 22 

July ... 

SO.  19  -SO.  20 

Oct . 

SO.  18*-S0. 19* 

Feb  .... 

.21|-  .22 

May ... 

.  20  -  .21 

Aug  ... 

.18*-  .19* 

Nov.... 

.19  -  .19* 

Mar  .... 

.21*-  .22 

June  .. 

.19  -  .20 

Sept . . . 

.18*-  19* 

Dec  .... 

Average 

.21  -  .21* 

SO.  2028 

SPICES:  Pepper,  Singapore. 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  New  York  Journal  of 

Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


Jan . 

SO.  12J-S0. 13 

Apr.... 

SO.  12*-S0. 12* 

July ... 

SO.  llf-SO.  12 

Oct . 

SO.  13*-S0. 13* 

Feb . 

.12f-  .121 

May  ... 

.12*-  .12* 

Aug  ... 

.12*-  .12* 

Nov .... 

. 13  -  .  13* 

Mar  .... 

.12*-  .12* 

June... 

.11*-  .12 

Sept..  . 

.12|-  .12* 

Dec 

Average 

. 12*-  12* 

SO.  1255 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1902— Continued. 

FOOD,  ETC. — Continued. 

STARCH:  Pure  corn,  for  culinary  purposes. 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Merchants’  Review.] 


Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Jan . 

SO.  04  f 

Apr.... 

© 

0 

Mm 

July  ... 

O 

O 

m 

Oct . 

SO.  04* 

Feb . 

.04* 

May ... 

.04* 

Aug  . . . 

.04* 

Nov.... 

.04* 

Mar  .... 

.04* 

June  .. 

.04* 

Sept . . . 

.04* 

Dec  .... 

.04* 

Average 

SO.  0440 

SUGAR:  89°  fair  refining. 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  Thursday  of  each  week,  including  import  duty  of  1.44  cents  per 
pound;  quotations  from  Willett  &  Gray’s  Weekly  Statistical  Sugar  Trade  Journal.] 


Jan . 

SO. 03160 

Apr.... 

SO.  03125 

July ... 

SO. 02875 

Oct . 

SO.  03000 

.  03090 

.02875 

. 02810 

.03000 

.  02875 

. 02875 

. 02810 

.03000 

.  03000 

. 02940 

. 02875 

.03060 

.  03190 

. 02875 

.03125 

Feb . 

. 03190 

May  . . . 

. 03000 

Aug  ... 

. 02875 

Nov .... 

.03125 

. 03125 

.03000 

. 02940 

.03190 

.  03125 

. 02875 

. 02875 

.03310 

. 03125 

. 02875 

. 02875 

.03375 

. 02875 

Mar  .... 

. 02875 

June... 

. 02875 

Sept . . . 

. 02875 

Dec  .... 

. 03440 

. 02910 

. 03000 

.03000 

. 03440 

. 02940 

.03000 

. 03000 

. 03440 

. 03125 

. 02750 

.  03000 

. 03440 

. 03440 

Average 

SO.  03035 

SUGAR:  96°  centrifugal. 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  Thursday  of  each  week,  including  import  duty  of  1.68*  cents  per 
pound;  quotations  from  Willett  &  Gray’s  Weekly  Statistical  Sugar  Trade  Journal.] 


Jan . 

SO.  03625 

Apr.... 

SO.  03625 

July  ... 

$0. 03375 

Oct  .... 

$0. 03500 

. 03560 

. 03375 

. 03310 

.03500 

. 03375 

. 03375 

.  03310 

.  03560 

.  03500 

. 03440 

. 03375 

.03625 

.  03690 

. 

.  03375 

.  03625 

Feb . 

.  03690 

May . . . 

. 03500 

Aug  . . . 

. 03400 

Nov.... 

. 03625 

. 03625 

.03500 

.  03400 

.03690 

. 03625 

.03500 

. 03375 

.03810 

. 03625 

. 03440 

.  03375 

.03875 

. 03440 

Mar  .... 

.  03375 

June  .. 

. 03440 

Sept . . . 

.03410 

Dec  .... 

SO. 03940-  .04000 

.  03400 

.03500 

.03500 

. 03940 

. 03440 

. 03500 

. 03470 

.03940 

. 03625 

SO.  03250-.  03310 

.03500 

. 03940 

. 03875 

Average 

SO.  03542 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1902— Continued. 

FOOD,  ETC. — Continued. 


SUGAR:  Granulated. 


[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  Thursday  of  each  week,  including  import  duty  of  1.95  cents  per 
pound;  quotations  from  Willett  &  Gray’s  Weekly  Statistical  Sugar  Trade  Journal.] 


Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Jan . 

$0. 0446-S0. 0450 

Apr.... 

$0. 0451 

July  ... 

SO. 0441 

Oct . 

SO.  0441-S0. 0445 

. 0446- 

0450 

.0451 

.0441 

.0441 

. 0437- 

0441 

.0451 

.0441 

.0441 

.  0446- 

0451 

.0451 

.0441 

.0441 

- 

. 0446- 

0451 

.0441 

.0441 

Feb . 

.0446- 

0451 

May  . . . 

.0446 

Aug  ... 

.0441 

Nov.... 

.0431 

.0446- 

0451 

.0446 

.0441 

.0421 

.0451- 

0456 

.0441 

.0441 

.0441 

.0451- 

0456 

.0441 

.0441 

.0450 

.0441 

Mar  .... 

. 0446- 

0451 

June  .. 

.0441 

Sept . . . 

.0441 

Dec  .... 

.0460 

.0446- 

0451 

.0445 

.0441 

.0470 

. 0446- 

0451 

.0441 

.0445 

.0460 

. 0451- 

0456 

.0441 

.0445 

.  0455 

0455 

Average 

SO.  04455 

TAL.L.OYV. 


[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  Tuesday  of  each  week;  quotations  furnished  by  the  statistician  of 

the  New  York  Produce  Exchange.] 


Jan . 

SO.  06f 

Apr.... 

SO.  061 

July ... 

SO.  061-S0. 061 

Oct . 

SO.  061-S0. 061 

.061 

.061 

.061 

.061-  .061 

.061 

.061 

.061-  -07 

.061 

.06 

•  06f 

.061 

.061 

.061 

. 061-  .  061 

Feb . 

•  061 

May . .. 

.061 

Aug  . . . 

.061-  -061 

Nov.... 

.061 

.061 

.061 

•  061 

.061 

•  061 

•  061 

.061 

.061-  .061 

.061 

•  06| 

.061 

•  061 

Mar  .... 

•  06| 

June... 

.061 

Sept ... 

.06 

Dec  .... 

.06 

•  06f 

.061 

.051 

.06 

.061 

•  061 

•  051 

.051 

.061 

•  061 

•  051 

.051 

•  06f 

.051 

Average 

SO. 0629 

TEA:  Formosa,  line. 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  New  York  Journal  of 

Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


Jan . 

SO.  271-SO.  30 

Apr.... 

SO.  271-SO.  30 

July  ... 

SO.  29  -SO.  31 

Oct . 

S0.311-S0.33 

Feb . 

.271-  -30 

May ... 

.271-  -30 

Aug  ... 

. 29  -  .  31 

Nov.... 

.321-  .34 

Mar  .... 

.271-  -30 

June... 

. 271-  •  30 

Sept . . . 

.291-  -311 

Dec  .... 

Average 

.321-  .34 

SO.  3015 

VEGETABLES,  FRESH:  Onions. 

[Price  per  barrel  in  New  York  oh  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  New  York  Journal  of 

Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


Jan . 

S3. 50-S6. 00 

Apr.... 

S3. 00-S4. 00 

July... 

S2.25 

Oct . 

S2.  50-S3. 00 

Feb . 

3. 50-  5. 00 

May  ... 

5.00-  7.50 

Aug  . . . 

S2. 00-  2.  25 

Nov  .... 

2. 00-  4. 50 

Mar  .... 

4. 00-  6. 50 

June  .. 

2. 25-  2. 75 

Sept  .. 

1. 75-  2. 00 

Dec  .... 

Average 

4. 00-  6. 00 

S3. 6458 

13362— No.  45—03 - 5 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1902— Continued. 

FOOD,  FTC.— Concluded. 

VEGETABLES,  FRESH:  Potatoes,  Burbank. 


[Price  per  bushel  in  Chicago,  weekly  range;  quotations  furnished  hy  the  secretary  of  the  Chicago 

Board  of  Trade.] 


Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Jan . 

$0. 75-$0. 80 

Apr.... 

$0. 72-$0. 82 

July  ... 

(«] 

Oct . 

$0. 30-$0. 33 

.70- 

.77 

.77- 

83 

1 

(« 

.31-  .36 

.70- 

.74 

.80- 

84 

la\ 

.34-  .42 

.70- 

.80 

.82-  1 

00 

« 

.40-  .44 

Feb . 

.71- 

.76 

May  . . . 

.90-  1 

00 

Aug  ... 

(« 

Nov.... 

.42-  .44 

.71- 

.76 

.85- 

93 

! 

« 

.42-  .44 

.70- 

.76 

.70- 

83 

(« 

.43-  .48 

.68- 

.73 

.58- 

65 

(« 

.45-  .48 

.54- 

60 

(°! 

.42-  .46 

Mar  .... 

.68- 

.73 

June  .. 

.50- 

55 

Sept ... 

$0.34 

Dec  .... 

.42-  .48 

.68- 

.75 

.50- 

60 

$0. 32 

-  .38 

.46-  .48 

.69- 

.75 

.52- 

60 

.32 

-  .35 

.43-  .46 

.70- 

.80 

.47- 

58 

.30-  .35 

.44-  .46 

.72- 

.80 

' 

Average 

$0. 5958 

VINEGAR:  Cider,  Monarch. 

[Price  per  gallon  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Merchants’  Review.] 


Jan . 

$0. 14 

Apr.... 

$0. 14 

July ... 

$0. 14 

Oct . 

$0. 15 

Feb . 

.14 

May ... 

.14 

Aug  . . . 

.14 

Nov.... 

.13 

Mar  .... 

.14 

June  .. 

.14 

Sept . . . 

.16 

Dec  .... 

Average 

.13 

$0. 1408 

CLOTHS  AND  CFOTHINIG. 


BAGS:  2-busliel,  Amoskeag. 

[Price  per  hag  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Jan . 

$0. 14 

Apr. ... 

$0.14 

July . .. 

$0.  m 

Oct . 

$0. 141 

Feb . 

.14 

May  ... 

- 14* 

Aug  . . . 

.141 

Nov .... 

.141 

Mar  ... . 

.14 

June  .. 

•  141 

Sept . . . 

.141 

Dec  .... 

.141 

Average 

$0. 1433 

BLANKETS:  11-4,  5  pounds  to  the  pair,  all  wool. 

[Price  per  pound  maintained  throughout  the  year.] 


Year. 


Price. 


1902 


$0.85 


BLANKETS:  11-4,  5  pounds  to  the  pair,  cotton  warp,  all  wool  tilling. 

[Price  per  pound  maintained  throughout  the  year.] 


1902 


$0.65 


BLANKETS:  11-4,  5pounds  to  the  pair,  cotton  warp,  cotton  and  wool  tilling. 


[Price  per  pound  maintained  throughout  the  year.] 


1902 


$0. 471 


a  No  quotation  for  week. 
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Table  1.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1902— Continued. 


CLOTHS  Am)  CLOTHING— Continued. 


BOOTS  AND  SHOES:  Men’s  brogans,  split. 

[Price  per  pair  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Jan . 

$0. 921 

Apr.... 

$0. 921 

Feb . 

.921 

May  . . . 

.921 

Mar  .... 

.92| 

June... 

.921 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

July  ... 

SO.  921 

Oct . 

SO.  95 

Aug  ... 

.921 

Nov.... 

.95 

Sept . . . 

.921 

Dec  .... 

.95 

Average 

SO. 9313 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES:  Men’s  calf  bal.  shoes,  Goodyear  welt,  dongola  top. 

[Price  per  pair  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan . 

S2.30 

Apr.... 

S2.30 

July ... 

S2.30 

Oct . 

S2.30 

Feb . 

2.30 

May ... 

2.30 

Aug  . . . 

2. 30 

Nov .... 

2.  30 

Mar  .... 

2. 30 

June. . . 

2.30 

Sept . . . 

2. 30 

Dec  .... 

2. 30 

Average 

S2.30 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES:  Men’s  spilt  boots,  kip  top,  16-inch,  one-half  double  sole. 

[Price  per  dozen  pairs  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan . 

S18. 00 

Apr.... 

S18. 00 

July . .. 

S18. 00 

Oct . 

S18. 50 

Feb . 

18.00 

May  . . . 

18.00 

Aug  . . . 

18.00 

Nov.... 

18.50 

Mar  .... 

18.00 

June... 

18.00 

Sept . . . 

18.  50 

Dec  .... 

Average 

18.50 

S18. 167 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES:  Men’s  vici  kid  shoes,  Goodyear  welt. 

[Price  per  pair  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan . 

S2. 00 

Apr.... 

S2.00  i 

July... 

82.  00 

Oct  .... 

S2.00 

Feb . 

2.00 

May ... 

2.00 

Aug  . . . 

2. 00 

Nov.... 

2.00 

Mar  .... 

2. 00 

June  .. 

2.00 

1 

i 

Sept . . . 

2.00 

Dec  .... 

2.00 

Average 

S2.00 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES:  Women’s  solid  grain  shoes,  leather,  polish  or  polka. 

[Price  per  pair  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan . 

SO. 871 

Apr.... 

SO.  85 

July ... 

SO.  85 

Oct . 

SO.  871 

Feb . 

.871 

May  ... 

.85 

Aug  . . . 

.85 

Nov .... 

.871 

Mar  .... 

-  .85 

June..i 

.85 

Sept . . . 

.871 

Dec  .... 

Average 

.871 

SO.  8625 

BROADCLOTHS:  First  quality,  black,  54-inch,  made  from  XXX  wool. 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan . 

$1. 91 

Apr.... 

SI.  91 

July.  .. 

$1.91 

Oct . 

SI.  91 

Feb . 

1.91 

May  ... 

1.91 

Aug  ... 

1.91 

Nov.... 

1.91 

Mar  .... 

1.91 

June  .. 

1.91 

Sept . .. 

1.91 

Dec  .... 

Average 

1.91 

SI.  91 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1902— Continued. 
CLOTHS  AND  CLOTHING— Continued. 


CAIjICO:  Coclieco  prints. 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Jan . 

$0. 05 

Apr.... 

$0. 05 

July ... 

$0.05 

Oct . 

$0. 05 

Feb . 

.05 

May  ... 

*  .05 

Aug  ... 

.05 

Nov.... 

.05 

Mar  .... 

.05 

June... 

.05 

Sept . . . 

.05 

Dec  .... 

.05 

Average 

$0. 05 

CARPETS:  Brussels,  5-frame,  Bigelow. 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan . 

$1. 032 

Apr... . 

81. 032 

July ... 

$1. 032 

Oct  .... 

$1. 032 

Feb . 

1.032 

May .. . 

1.032 

Aug  . . . 

1.032 

Nov.... 

1.056 

Mar  .... 

1.032 

June... 

1.032 

Sept ... 

1.032 

Dec  .... 

Average 

1.056 

81. 036 

CARPETS:  Ingrain,  2-ply,  Lowell. 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan . 

$0. 480 

Apr.... 

$0. 480 

July ... 

$0. 480 

Oct  .... 

$0. 480 

Feb . 

.480 

May . . . 

.480 

Aug  .... 

.480 

Nov.... 

.504 

Mar  .... 

.480 

June  .. 

.480 

Sept . . . 

.480 

Dec  .... 

Average 

.504 

$0. 484 

CARPETS:  Wilton,  5 -l'rame,  Bigelow. 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan . 

$1,872 

Apr.... 

$1. 872 

July ... 

$1. 872 

Oct . 

$1. 872 

Feb . 

1.872 

May  . . . 

1. 872 

Aug  . . . 

1.872 

Nov .... 

1.944 

Mar  .... 

1.872 

June  .. 

1.872 

Sept . . . 

1.872 

Dec  .... 

Average 

1.944 

$1,884 

COTTON  FIiANNEES:  yards  to  tlie  pound. 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan . 

$0. 06i 

Apr.... 

$0. 06^ 

July . . . 

$0. 06| 

Oct . 

$0. 06£ 

Feb . 

.061 

May  . . . 

.06| 

Aug  ... 

.  O63 

Nov .... 

.  06| 

Mar  .... 

.061 

June... 

.061 

Sept ... 

.06| 

Dec  .... 

Average 

.06k 

$0. 0650 

COTTON  FLANNELS:  31  yards  to  tlie  pound. 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan . 

$0. 05? 

Apr.... 

$0. 052 

July  ... 

$0,052 

Oct . 

$0. 052 

Feb . 

.052 

May  ... 

.052 

Aug  ... 

.  052 

Nov .... 

.052 

Mar  .... 

.052 

June... 

.052 

Sept ... 

.052 

Dec  .... 

Average 

.052 

$0. 0575 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1902— Continued. 


CLOTHS  AND  CLOTHING— Continued. 

COTTON  THREAD:  6-cord,  SOO-yard  spools,  J.  and  P.  Coats. 

[Price  per  spool,  freight  paid,  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Jan . 

Feb . 

Mar  .... 

$0. 03724 
. 03724 
. 03724 

Apr.... 
May ... 
June... 

$0. 03724 
. 03724 
. 03724 

July  ... 
Aug  ... 
Sept ... 

$0. 03724 
. 03724 
.  03724 

Oct . 

Nov.... 
Dec  .... 

Average 

$0. 03724 
.  03724 
.  03724 

SO.  03724 

V 


COTTON  YARNS:  Carded,  white,  mule-spun,  Northern,  cones,  10/1. 

[Price  per  pound  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan . 

SO.  15 

Apr.... 

SO.  151 

July ... 

SO.  15 

Oct . 

SO.  161 

Feb . 

.142 

May . . . 

.151 

Aug  ... 

.141 

Nov .... 

.161 

Mar  .... 

.141 

June  .. 

.151 

Sept ... 

.15 

Dec  .... 

Average 

.161 

SO. 1538 

COTTON  YARNS:  Carded,  white,  mule-spun,  Northern,  cones,  22/1. 

[Price  per  pound  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan . 

SO.  171 

Apr. ... 

SO.  18 

July ... 

SO.  171 

Oct . 

SO.  191 

Feb . 

•  171 

May  . . . 

.18 

Aug  ... 

.171 

Nov.... 

.191 

Mar  .... 

.171 

June. .. 

.181 

Sept . . . 

.18 

Dec  .... 

Average 

.191 

SO.  1819 

DENIMS:  Amosheag. 


[Price  per  yard  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan . 

© 

M 

O 

»|>- 

Apr.... 

SO.  101 

July... 

SO.  101 

Oct  .... 

SO.  101 

Feb . 

.101 

May ... 

.101 

Aug  . . . 

.101 

Nov.... 

.101 

Mar  .... 

.101 

June  .. 

.10£ 

♦ 

Sept . . . 

.101 

Dec  .... 

Average 

.101 

$0. 1050 

DRILLINGS:  Hrown,  Pepperell. 


[Price  per  yard  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan . 

SO. 05£ 

Apr.... 

SO. 052 

July ... 

SO.  052 

Oct . 

SO.  052 

Feb . 

.052 

May  ... 

.052 

Aug  . . . 

.052 

Nov .... 

.052 

Mar  .... 

.052 

June... 

.052 

Sept . . . 

.052 

Dec  .... 

Average 

.052 

SO.  0575 

DRILLINGS:  30-inch,  Stark:  A. 

[Average  monthly  price  per  yard.] 


Jan . 

SO. 0560 

Apr.... 

SO. 0547 

July... 

SO.  0499 

Oct . 

SO.  0540 

Feb . 

.0535 

Mav .  - . 

.  0557 

Aug  . . . 

.  0528 

Nov .... 

.  0542 

Mar  .... 

.0534 

June  .. 

.0539 

Sept . . . 

i 

.0547 

Dec  .... 

Average 

.0543 

SO. 0539 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1902— Continued. 


CLOTHS  AND  CLOTHING- Continued. 

FLANNELS:  WHite,  4-4,  Ballard  Vale  No.  3. 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Jan . 

$0. 38* 

Apr.... 

$0,391 

Feb . 

.38| 

May  . . . 

.391 

Mar  .... 

.391 

June. . . 

.391 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

July ... 

$0. 40f 

Oct  .... 

$0. 40f 

Aug  . . . 

•  40| 

Nov.... 

,40| 

Sept . . . 

•  40f 

Dec  .... 

.41 

Average 

$0. 398G 

GINGHAMS:  Amoskeag. 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan . 

$0. 05 

Apr.... 

$0,051 

July  ... 

$0. 051 

/ 

Oct . 

$0,051 

Feb . 

.051 

May  ... 

.051 

Aug  . . . 

.051 

Nov.... 

.051 

Mar  .... 

.051 

June... 

.051 

Sept . . . 

.051 

Dec  .... 

Average 

.051 

$0. 0523 

GINGHAMS:  Lancaster. 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan . 

$0. 051 

Apr.... 

$0,051 

July  ... 

$0. 051 

Oct . 

$0. 051 

Feb . 

.051 

May  ... 

.051 

Aug  . . . 

.051 

Nov.... 

.051 

Mar  .... 

.051 

June... 

.051 

Sept . . . 

.051 

Dec  .... 

Average 

.051 

$0. 0575 

HOUSE  BLANKETS:  6  pounds  eaeli,  all  wool. 

[Price  per  pound  maintained  throughout  the  year.] 


Year. 

Price. 

1902 . 

$0.03 

HOSIERY:  Men’s  cotton  Halt' Hose,  seamless,  fast  HlacH,  20  to  22  ounce,  160 

needles. 

[Price  per  dozen  pairs  in  September.  Represents  bulk  of  sales.] 


,  Month. 

Price. 

Sept . 

$0. 7350 

HOSIERY:  Men’s  cotton  Half  Hose,  seamless,  standard  quality,  84  needles. 

[Price  per  dozen  pairs  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Jan . 

$0. 650 

Apr.... 

$0.  650 

July ... 

$0. 675 

Oct  .... 

$0. 675 

Feb . 

.650 

May . . . 

.675 

Aug  ... 

.675 

Nov.... 

.675 

Mar  .... 

.650 

June  .. 

.675 

Sept ... 

.675 

Dec  .... 

.675 

Average 

$0. 6667 
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HOSIERY:  Women’s  combed  Egyptian  cotton  Hose,  high  spliced  heel,  double 


sole,  full-faskioned. 

[Price  per  dozen  pairs  maintained  throughout  the  year.] 

Year. 

Price. 

1902 . . 

SI.  85 

—  -  - 

HOSIERY:  Women’s  cotton  liose,  seamless,  last  black,  26  to  28  ounce,  160  to 

176  needles. 

[Price  per  dozen  pairs  in  September.  Represents  bulk  of  sales.] 


Month. 

Price. 

Sept . 

SO. 7350 

LEATHER:  Harness,  oak,  packers’  hides,  heavy,  No.  1. 

[Price  per  pound  on  the  first  of  each  month  in  New  York,  January  to  March,  aud  in  the  general 
market,  April  to  December;  quotations  from  the  Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter.] 


Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Jan . 

SO.  34 

Apr.... 

SO.  33 

July  ... 

SO.  32-SO.  33 

Oct . 

SO.  32-SO.  36 

Feb . 

.34 

May  . . . 

SO. 32-  .33 

Aug  . . . 

.32-  .33 

Nov . . . . 

.32-  .36 

Mar  .... 

.34 

June... 

.32-  .33 

Sept . . . 

.32 

Dec  .... 

.33-  .35 

Average 

SO. 3325 

LEATHER:  Sole,  hemlock,  nonacid,  Buenos  Ayres,  middle  weights,  first 

quality. 

[Price  per  pound  on  the  first  of  each  month  in  New  York,  January  to  March,  and  in  the  general 
market,  April  to  December;  quotations  from  the  Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter.] 


Jan . 

S0.24i-S0.25 

Apr.... 

$0. 23-SO.  24 

July... 

SO.  23-SO.  23* 

Oct . 

SO. 23-SO. 24 

Feb . 

. 244-  .25 

May  ... 

.23 

Aug  . . . 

.23-  .24 

Nov.... 

.23-  . .  24 

Mar  .... 

.24*-  .25 

June... 

.23 

Sept . . . 

.23-  .24 

Dec  .... 

Average 

.23 

SO.  2367 

LEATHER:  Sole,  oak,  scoured  backs,  heavy. 

[Price  per  pound  on  the  first  of  each  month  in  New  York,  January  to  March,  and  in  the  general 
market,  April  to  December;  quotations  from  the  Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter.] 


Jan . 

SO.  38-SO. 40 

Apr. .. . 

SO.  37-SO. 38 

July... 

SO.  37-SO.  38 

Oct . 

SO.  3§-S0. 39 

Feb . 

.38-  .40 

May  . . . 

.37 

Aug  . . . 

.37-  .38 

Nov.... 

.38-  .39 

Mar  .... 

.38 

June  .. 

.37 

Sept . . . 

.38-  .39 

Dec .... 

Average 

.38 

$0. 3800 

LEATHER:  Wax  calf,  30  to  40  pounds  to  the  dozen,  It  grade. 

[Price  per  square  foot  on  the  first  of  each  month  in  Boston,  January  to  March,  and  in  the  general 
market,  April  to  December;  quotations  from  the  Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter.] 


Jan . 

$0. 57*-$0. 671 

Apr.... 

$0.  62*-$0. 70 

July  ... 

SO.  62*-$0. 70 

Oct . 

SO.  62-’-S0. 70 

Feb . 

. 65  -  . 67* 

May  . . . 

. 62*-  .  70 

Aug  . . . 

.62|-  .70 

Nov.... 

.62*-  .70 

Mar  .... 

. 65  -  .70 

June... 

.  62*-  . 70 

Sept . . . 

. 62*-  .70 

Dec  .... 

Average 

.62*-  .70 

SO. 6604 
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LINEN  SHOE  THREAD:  1  Os,  Barbour. 


[Price  per  pound  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Jan . 

$0. 891 

Apr. ... 

$0. 891 

July  ... 

10. 891 

Oct . 

$0. 891 

Feb . 

■*  891 

May . . . 

.891 

Aug  ... 

.891 

Nov .... 

.891 

Mar  .... 

.891 

June... 

.891 

Sept . . . 

.891 

Dec  .... 

.891 

Average 

SO.  8910 

LINEN  THREAD:  3-cord,  200-yard  spools,  Barbour. 


[Price  per  dozen  spools  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan . 

$0. 891 

Apr.... 

gO.  891 

July... 

gO.  891 

Oct  .... 

gO.  891 

Feb . 

.891 

May . . . 

.891 

Aug  . . . 

.891 

Nov.... 

.891 

Mar  .... 

• 

.891 

June  .. 

.891 

Sept . . . 

.891 

Dec  .... 

Average 

.891 

gO.  8910 

OVERCOATINGS:  Beaver,  Moscow,  all  wool,  black. 


[Price  per  yard  maintained,  generally,  throughout  the  year.  Represents  bulk  of  sales.] 


Year. 

Price. 

1902 . 

g2. 2088 

OVERCOATINGS:  Chinchilla,  B- rough,  all  wool. 


[Price  per  yard  maintained,  generally,  throughout  the  year.  Represents  bulk  of  sales.] 


g2. 0925 


1902. 


OVERCOATINGS:  Chinchilla,  cotton  warp,  C.  C.  grade. 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Jan . 

gO.  44 

Apr.... 

gO.  45* 

July ... 

gO.  45* 

Oct  .... 

gO.  45 

Feb . 

.45* 

May ... 

.451 

Aug  . . . 

.44* 

Nov.... 

.45* 

Mar  .... 

.45 

June  .. 

.451 

Sept . . . 

.45* 

Dec  .... 

.44 

Average 

gO.  4508 

OVEBCOAT1NGS:  Covert  cloth,  light  weight,  staple  goods. 

[Price  per  yard  maintained  throughout  the  year.] 


Year. 

Price. 

1902 . . 

$2. 2625 
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OVERCOATINGS :  Kersey,  standard,  27  to  28  ounce. 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Jan . 

$1.50 

Apr.... 

$1.50 

July  ... 

$1.50 

Oct . 

$1.50 

Feb . 

1.50 

May . . . 

1.50 

Aug  . . . 

1.50 

Nov  .... 

1.50 

Mar  .... 

1.50 

June... 

1.50 

Sept  ... 

1.50 

Dec  .... 

1.50 

Average 

$1. 5000 

PRINT  CLOTHS:  28-inch,  64  toy  64. 


[Average  weekly  price  per  yard.] 


Jan . 

$0. 030000 

Apr.... 

$0. 032500 

July ... 

$0. 030000 

Oct  . . .. 

$0. 029375 

.  030000 

.  033750 

. 030000 

.  029375 

. 030000 

.  033750 

. 030000 

.  030000 

. 030000 

.033750 

.  030000 

.030000 

Feb . 

.030625 

May  - . . 

.033750 

Aug  ... 

. 029375 

Nov.... 

. 030000 

.  030625 

.033750 

.  029375 

.  030000 

.  031250 

.033125 

.  028750 

.  030000 

. 032500 

.  032500 

.028750 

.  030000 

. 032500 

.028750 

.  030000 

Mar  .... 

.  032500 

June... 

.  032500 

Sept ... 

.  028750 

Dec  .... 

.  030000 

.  032500 

.032500 

. 029375 

.  030000 

.033125 

.  031250 

. 029375 

. 030000 

.  033750 

. 030000 

.  029375 

. 030000 

. 033750 

Average 

$0. 030901 

SHAWLS:  Standard,  all  wool,  72  toy  144  inch,  42-ounce,  made  of  high-grade 

wool. 


[Price  each  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan . 

$4. 90 

Apr.... 

$4.90 

July ... 

$4. 90 

Oct . 

$4.90 

Feb . 

4.90 

May  . . . 

4. 90 

Aug  ... 

4.90 

Nov .... 

4.90 

Mar  .... 

4.90 

June... 

4.90 

Sept . . . 

4.90 

Dec  .... 

4.90 

1 

Average 

$4. 900 

SHEETINGS:  Bleached,  10-4,  Atlantic. 


[Price  per  yard  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan . 

$0. 1865 

Apr. . .. 

$0. 1842 

July  ... 

$0. 2252 

Oct . 

$0. 2091 

Feb . 

.1741 

May  . . . 

.1632 

Aug  . . . 

.1771 

Nov.... 

.1953 

Mar  .... 

.2047 

June... 

.1862 

Sept . . . 

.1901 

Dec  .... 

Average 

.2052 

$0. 1917 

SHEETINGS:  Bleached,  10-4,  Pepperell. 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan . 

$0. 21 

Apr.... 

$0.21 

July... 

$0. 21 

Oct . 

$0. 21 

Feb . 

.21 

May . . . 

.21 

Aug  ... 

.21 

Nov.... 

.21 

Mar  .... 

.21 

J  une . . . 

.21 

Sept  ... 

.21 

Dec  .... 

Average 

.21 

$0.2100 
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SHEETINGS:  Bleached,  10-4,  Wamsutta  S.  T. 


[Price  per  yard  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Jan . 

$0. 2925 

Apr.... 

$0. 2925 

July... 

St).  2925 

Oct  .... 

$0. 2925 

Feb . 

.2925 

May ... 

.2925 

Aug  . . . 

.  2925 

N  OY . . . . 

.2925 

Mar  .... 

.2925 

June  .. 

.2925 

Sept . . . 

.2925 

Dec  .... 

.2925 

Average 

$0. 2925 

SHEETINGS:  Brown,  4-4,  Atlantic  A. 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan . 

JO.  0530 

Apr.... 

$0. 0529 

July... 

$0. 0563 

Oct  .... 

$0. 0559 

Feb . 

.  0534 

May . . . 

.0538 

Aug  ... 

.  0563 

Nov.... 

.  0565 

Mar  .... 

.0541 

June  .. 

.0541 

Sept . . . 

.  0557 

Dec  .... 

Average 

.0569 

JO.  0549 

SHEETINGS:  Brown,  4-4,  Indian  Head. 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan . 

JO.  06] 

Apr. . . . 

JO.  06] 

July... 

JO.  06] 

Oct  .... 

JO.  06] 

Feb . 

.06] 

May  . . . 

.061 

Aug  . . . 

.061 

Nov.... 

.061 

Mar  .... 

.06] 

June  .. 

.06] 

Sept . . . 

.06] 

Dec  .... 

Average 

.06] 

JO.  0625 

SHEETINGS:  Brown,  4-4,  Massachusetts  Mills,  Flying;  Horse  brand, 

yards  to  tlie  pound. 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan . 

JO.  05| 

Apr.... 

JO.  05| 

July  ... 

sJO.  05| 

Oct  .... 

JO.  05f 

Feb . 

.  05$ 

May . . . 

•  05| 

Aug  . . . 

•  05f 

Nov.... 

•  05| 

Mar  .... 

.05$ 

June  .. 

•  05f 

Sept . . . 

•  05| 

Dec.  ... 

Average 

.05! 

JO. 0566 

SHEETINGS:  Brown,  4-4,  Pepperell  B. 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan . 

JO.  05$ 

Apr.... 

JO.  05$ 

July.  .. 

JO.  05$ 

Oct  .... 

JO.  05| 

Feb . 

.05$ 

May.  .. 

.05$ 

Aug  . . . 

.05] 

Nov.... 

.05! 

Mar  .... 

.05$ 

June  .. 

.05$ 

Sept . . . 

•  05f 

Dec  .... 

Average 

.05! 

JO.  0569 

SHIRTINGS:  Bleached,  4-4,  Fruit  oi  the  Loom. 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan . 

$0. 07^ 

Apr... . 

JO.  07$ 

July  ... 

JO.  07§ 

Oct . 

JO.  07§ 

Feb . 

.07$ 

May  . . . 

.07$ 

Aug  ... 

•  07| 

Nov .... 

•  07f 

Mar  .... 

.07$ 

June... 

.07$ 

Sept ... 

•  07! 

Dec  .... 

Average 

.07! 

JO.  0756 
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SHIRTINGS:  Bleached.,  4-4,  Hope. 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Jan . 

Feb . 

Mar  .... 

SO.  0713 
.0713 
.0713 

Apr.... 
May  . . . 
June... 

SO.  0650 
.0665 
.0665 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

July  ... 

SO.  0665 

Oct  .... 

$0. 0665 

Aug  ... 

.0665 

Nov.... 

.0665 

Sept  ... 

.0665 

Dec  .... 

.0665 

Average 

$0. 0676 

SHIRTINGS:  Bleached,  4-4,  Lonsdale. 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan . 

S0.07f 

Apr.... 

SO. 074 

July... 

SO.  074 

Oct  .... 

$0. 074 

Feb . 

.on 

May  . . . 

.074 

Aug  . . . 

.074 

Nov .... 

.074 

Mar  .... 

•  07f 

June... 

.074 

Sept . . . 

.074 

Dec  .... 

Average 

.074 

SO. 0741 

SHIRTINGS:  Bleached,  4-4,  New  York  Hills. 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan . 

SO.  0768 

Apr  ... 

SO.  0768 

July ... 

SO.  0732 

Oct  .... 

SO.  0810 

Feb . 

.0768 

May . . . 

.0743 

Aug  ... 

.0768 

Nov.... 

.0765 

Mar  .... 

.  0768 

June... 

.0780 

Sept . . . 

.0756 

Dec  .... 

Average 

.0765 

SO.  0766 

SHIRTINGS:  Bleached,  4-4,  Wamsutta  <^°£>. 
[Price  per  yard  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan . 

Feb . 

Mar  .... 

$0. 0855 
.0855 
.0855  i 

Apr.... 
May  . . . 
June  .. 

SO. 0855 
.0900 
.0900 

July ... 
Aug  .'. . 
Sept . . . 

SO.  0900 
.0900 
.0900 

Oct  .... 
Nov.... 
Dec  .... 

SO.  0900 
.0900 
.0900 

1 

Average 

SO.  0885 

SILK:  Raw,  Italian,  classical. 


[Net  cash  price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  American 

Silk  Journal.] 


Jan . 

Feb . 

Mar  .... 

S3. 9600-S4. 0095 
3. 9600-  4. 0095 
3. 9600-  4. 0095 

Apr.... 
May ... 
June  .. 

S3. 9600 
4.0095 

4. 1085 

July... 
Aug  ... 
Sept ... 

S4. 1085-S4. 1580 

4. 1085-  4. 1580 
4. 1085-  4. 2075 

Oct . 

Nov.... 
Dec  .... 

S4. 3313 
$4. 2075-  4.  3065 
4.  2075-  4. 3065 

Average 

S4. 1085 

SILK:  Raw,  Japan,  filatures,  No.  1. 

[Net  cash  price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  American 

Silk  Journal.] 


.Tan 

S3.5890-S3  6860 

Apr.... 
May  . . . 

S3. 7345-S3. 7830 

3. 7345 

July  ... 
Aug  . . . 

S3. 7345-S3. 8315 

Oct . 

$4. 0255-S4.  0498 

Feb . 

3.6860-  3.7830 

3. 7345-  3. 8315 

Nov .... 

3. 9770-  4. 0255 

Mar  .... 

3. 8315 

June. .. 

3. 7345-  3. 7830 

Sept  ... 

3. 7345-  3. 8800 

Dec  .... 

Average 

3. 9770-  4. 0255 

$3. 8224 
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SITITINtiS:  Clay  worsted  diagonal,  12-ounce,  Washington  Mills. 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

i 

Price. 

Jan . 

SO.  9450 

Apr.... 

SO. 9000 

Feb . 

.9000 

May  . . . 

.9000 

Mar  .... 

.9000 

June... 

.9000 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

July  ... 

SO.  9000 

Oct . 

$0. 9225 

Aug  ... 

.  9225 

Nov .... 

.  9225 

Sept . . . 

.9225 

Dec  .... 

.  9225 

Average 

SO.  9131 

SUITINGS:  Clay  worsted  diagonal,  16-ounce,  Washington  Mills. 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan . 

$1. 1250 

Apr.... 

SI.  0800 

July... 

SI. 0800 

Oct  .... 

SI. 1025 

Feb . 

1. 0800 

May  . . . 

1.0800 

Aug  ... 

1.1025 

Nov .... 

1. 1025 

Mar  .... 

1.0800 

June  .. 

1.0800 

Sept . . . 

1. 1025 

Dec  .... 

Average 

1. 1025 

SI. 0931 

SUITINGS:  Indigo  blue,  all  wool,  54-inch,  14-ounce,  Middlesex  standard. 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  first  Of  each  month.] 


Jan . 

$1. 2513 

Apr.... 

SI.  2968 

July  ... 

SI.  3195 

Oct  .... 

SI. 3195 

Feb . 

1. 2968 

May ... 

1. 3195 

Aug  . . . 

1.  3195 

Nov.... 

1. 3195 

Mar  .... 

1.2968 

June... 

1.3195 

Sept ... 

1.3195 

Dec  .... 

Average 

1.  3650 

SI.  3119 

SUITINGS:  Indigo  blue,  all  wool,  16-ounce. 


[Price  per  yard  maintained,  generally,  throughout  the  year. 

Represents  bulk  of  sales.] 

Year. 

Price. 

1902  . 

S2. 0925 

SUITINGS:  Serge,  Washington  Mills  6700. 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Jan . 

SO.  810 

Apr.... 

$0. 810 

July... 

SO.  810 

Oct . 

SO.  765 

Feb . 

.810 

May . . . 

.810 

Aug  . . . 

.765 

Nov.... 

.765 

Mar  .... 

.810 

June  .. 

.810 

Sept . . . 

.765 

Dec  .... 

Average 

.765 

SO. 7913 

TICKINGS:  Amoskeag  A.  C.  A. 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan . 

SO.  10^ 

Apr.... 

SO.  101 

July ... 

SO.  10-J 

Oct  .... 

SO.  10i 

Feb . 

•  10i 

May  . . . 

.HH 

Aug  . . . 

.10i 

Nov  ... 

.101 

Mar  .... 

■  lOrJ 

June  .. 

.101 

Sept  . . . 

.101 

Dec  .... 

.101 

Average 

so.  1050 
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TROUSERINGS:  Fancy  worsted,  22  to  23  ounce,  worsted  filling,  wool  and 

worsted  backs. 


[Price  per  yard  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Jan . 

SI.  98 

Apr .... 

$1.98 

July.  .. 

$1.98 

Oct  .... 

$1.98 

Feb . 

1.98 

May  . . . 

1.98 

Aug  ... 

1.98 

Nov .... 

1.98 

Mar  .... 

1.98 

June... 

1.98 

Sept . . . 

1.98 

Dec  .... 

Average 

1.98 

$1. 9800 

UNDERWEAR:  Shirts  and  drawers,  white,  all  wool,  full-fashioned,  18 -gauge. 

[Price  per  dozen  garments  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan . 

$23. 40 

Apr.... 

$23. 40 

July  ... 

$23. 40 

Oct  .... 

$23. 40 

Feb . 

23.40 

May  . . . 

23.40 

Aug  . . . 

23. 40 

Nov  ... 

23.40 

Mar  .... 

23.40 

June... 

23. 40 

Sept . . . 

23. 40 

Dec  .... 

A  verage 

23.  40 

$23. 40 

UNDERWEAR:  Shirts  and  drawers,  white,  merino,  full-fashioned,  52  per  cent 

wool,  48  per  cent  cotton,  24-gauge. 

[Price  per  dozen  garments  on  the  first  of  each  month.]  * 


Jan . 

$14. 85 

Apr.... 

$14. 85 

July ... 

$14. 85 

Oct  .... 

$14. 85 

Feb . 

14.85 

May  . . . 

14. 85 

Aug  ... 

14.85 

Nov.... 

14. 85 

Mar  .... 

14. 85 

*• 

June... 

14. 85 

Sept . . . 

14.85 

Dec  .... 

Average 

14. 85 

$14. 85 

WOMEN’S  DRESS  GOODS:  Alpaca,  cotton  warp,  22-incli,  Hamilton. 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan . 

Feb . 

Mar  .... 

$0. 0711 
.0711 
.0711 

Apr.... 
May  . . . 
June  .. 

$0. 0711 
.0711 
.0711 

July ... 
Aug  . . . 
Sept . . . 

$0. 0711 
.0711 
.0711 

Oct . 

Nov.... 
Dec  .... 

$0. 0686 
.0686 
.  0686 

Average 

$0. 0705 

WOMEN’S  DRESS  GOODS:  Cashmere,  all  wool,  10-11  twill,  38-inch,  Atlantic 

Mills  J. 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan . 

$0.  3234 

Apr. . . . 

$0. 3234 

Julv . . . 

$0. 3234 

Oct . 

$0. 3234 

Feb . 

.3234 

May  ... 

.  3234 

Aug  . . . 

.  3234 

Nov.... 

.  3234 

Mar  .... 

.3234 

June  .. 

.3234 

Sept . . . 

.3234 

Dec  .... 

Average 

.  3234 

$0. 3234 

WOMEN’S  DRESS  GOODS:  Cashmere,  cotton  Avarp,  9-tAVill,  4-4,  Atlantic 

Mills  F. 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan . 

$0. 1642 

Apr. . . . 

$0. 1642 

July ... 

$0. 1642 

Oct . 

Feb . 

.  1642 

May . . . 

.1642 

Aug  . . . 

.1642 

Nov.... 

Mar  .... 

.1642 

June  .. 

.1642 

Sept . . . 

.1642 

Dec  .... 

Average 

SO. 1642 
.  1642 
.1642 


SO. 1642 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1902— Continued. 

CLOTHS  AISTH  CLOTHIN G — Continued. 

WOMEN’S  DRESS  GOODS:  Cashmere,  cotton  warp,  22-incli,  Hamilton. 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Jan . 

Feb . 

Mar  .... 

JO.  0760 
.0760 
.0760 

Apr.... 

May 

June... 

JO.  0760 
.0760 
.0760 

July  ... 
Aug  . . . 
Sept . . . 

JO.  0760 
.0760 
.0760 

Oct . 

Nov.... 
Dec  .... 

Average 

JO. 0735 
.  0735 
.0735 

JO. 0754 

WOMEN’S  DRESS  GOODS:  Cashmere,  cotton  warp,  27-incli,  Hamilton. 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan . 

JO.  0907 

Apr. ... 

JO.  0907 

July... 

JO. 0907 

Oct . 

JO.  0882 

Feb . 

.0907 

May ... 

.0907 

Aug  ... 

.0907 

Nov.... 

.  0882 

Mar  .... 

.  0907 

June  .. 

.0907 

Sept . . . 

.0997 

Dec  .... 

Average 

.0882 

JO.  0901 

WOMEN’S  DRESS  GOODS:  Franklin  sackings,  6-4. 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan . 

JO.  54* 

Apr.... 

JO.  54* 

July  ... 

JO.  54-| 

Oct . 

JO.  57 

Feb . 

•  54| 

May  ... 

•  54| 

Aug  ... 

•  54| 

Nov.... 

.59f 

Mar  .... 

n 

•  54| 

June  .. 

•  54| 

Sept ... 

.57 

Dec  .... 

Average 

•  59| 

JO. 5581 

WOOL.:  Ohio,  tine  fleece  (X  and.  XX  grade),  scoured. 


[Price  per  pound  in  the  Eastern  markets  (Baltimore,  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia)  on  the 

first  of  each  month.] 


Jan . 

JO. 5543 

Apr. ... 

JO.  5435 

July  ... 

JO. 5652 

Oct . 

JO.  6087 

Feb . 

.  5543 

May  ... 

.5543 

Aug  . . . 

.  5870 

Nov.... 

.6087 

Mar  .... 

.5543 

June  .. 

.5435 

Sept . . . 

.6087 

Dec  .... 

Average 

.6413 

JO.  5770 

WOOL.:  Ohio,  medium  fleece  (one-1'oiirth  and  three-eighths  grade),  scoured, 


[Price  per  pound  in  the  Eastern  markets  (Baltimoie,  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia)  on  the 

first  of  each  month. 


Jan . 

JO.  4274 

Apr.... 

JO.  4274 

July  ... 

JO. 4355 

Oct . 

JO.  4677 

Feb . 

.4274 

May ... 

.4194 

Aug  ... 

.4516 

Nov.... 

.4839 

Mar  .... 

.4274 

June... 

.4194 

Sept . . . 

.4516 

Dec  .... 

Average 

.4839 

JO.  4436 

WORSTED  YARNS:  2-40s,  Australian  flue. 

[Price  per  pound  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan . 

$1.10 

Apr.... 

$1.10 

July ... 

$1. 121 

Oct . 

Jl.  15 

Feb . 

1.10 

May  . .. 

1.10 

Aug  . . . 

1.12| 

Noa?  .... 

1.17* 

Mar  .... 

1.10 

June... 

1.10  • 

Sept . . . 

1.12* 

Dec  .... 

Average 

1.17* 

Jl.  1229 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1902— Continued. 
CLOTHS  AND  CLOTHING— Concluded. 

WORSTED  TARNS:  2-lOs,  XXXX  or  its  equivalent  in  quality,  white,  in 

skeins. 

[Price  per  pound  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Jan . 

11. 10 

Apr.... 

$1.14 

July... 

$1.12 

Oct . 

$1.17 

Feb . 

1.12 

May  . . . 

1.14 

Aug  . . . 

1.14 

Nov .... 

1.17 

Mar  .... 

1.14 

June... 

1.12 

Sept  ... 

1.14 

Dec  .... 

1.17 

Average 

$1. 1392 

FUEL  AND  LIGHTING. 

CANDLES:  Adamantine,  6s,  14-ounce. 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug 

Reporter.] 


Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price, 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Jan . 

$0.11 

Apr.... 

$0.11 

July... 

$0. 11 

Oct . 

$0.11 

Feb.... 

.11 

May . . . 

.11 

Aug  . . . 

.11 

Nov.... 

.11 

Mar  .... 

.11 

June  .. 

.11 

Sept . . . 

.11 

Dec  .... 

Average 

.11 

$0. 1100 

COAL:  Anthracite,  broken. 

[Average  monthly  selling  price  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  New  York  Harbor.  Prices  are  those  received  by  one 
of  the  large  coal  companies.  During  the  latter  months  of  the  year  sales  were  reported  to  have 
been  made  by  some  of  the  coal  companies  at  prices  about  twice  those  entered  in  this  table.] 


Jan . 

$3. 519 

Apr.... 

$3. 635 

July... 

(«) 

Oct . 

(a) 

Feb . 

3. 543 

May  . . . 

3. 764 

Aug  ... 

(a) 

Nov .... 

$4. 007 

Mar  .... 

3.551 

June  .. 

(a) 

Sept ... 

(a) 

Dec  .... 

Average 

4. 011 

$3. 7186 

COAL:  Anthracite,  chestnut. 

[Average  monthly  selling  price  per  ton  f.  o.  b  New  York  Harbor.  Prices  are  those  received  by  one 
of  the  large  coal  companies.  During  the  latter  months  of  the  year  sales  were  reported  to  have 
been  made  by  some  of  the  coal  companies  at  prices  about  twice  those  entered  in  this  table.] 


Jan . 

$4. 451 

Apr.... 

$3. 951 

July ... 

(«) 

Oct  .... 

(“) 

Feb . 

4.451 

May  . . . 

4.015 

Aug  . . . 

(a) 

Nov.... 

$4. 950 

Mar  .... 

4. 450 

June  .. 

(«) 

Sept . . . 

(a) 

Dec  .... 

Average 

4.950 

$4.  4597 

COAL:  Anthracite,  egg. 

[Average  monthly  selling  price  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  New  York  Harbor.  Prices  are  those  received  by  one 
of  the  large  coal  companies.  During  the  latter  months  of  the  year  sales  were  reported  to  have 
been  made  by  some  of  the  coal  companies  at  prices  about  twice  those  entered  in  this  table.] 


Jan . 

$4. 214 

Apr.... 

$3. 960 

July  ... 

(«) 

Oct  .... 

(«) 

Feb . 

4.230 

May ... 

4.043 

Aug  . . . 

(a) 

Nov.... 

$4.  950 

Mar  .... 

4.  224 

June... 

(«) 

Sept . . . 

(a) 

Dec 

Average 

4. 950 

$4. 3673 

oNo  sales  during  month. 
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FIXER  ANTE  LIGHTING— Continued. 

COAE:  Anthracite,  stove. 

[Average  monthly  selling  price  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  New  York  Harbor.  Prices  are  those  received  by  one 
of  the  large  coal  companies.  During  the  latter  months  of  the  year  sales  were  reported  to  have 
been  made  by  some  of  the  coal  companies  at  prices  about  twice  those  entered  in  this  table.] 


Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Jan . 

$4. 450 

Apr.... 

$3. 951 

July  ... 

(a) 

(«) 

Oct . 

(a) 

Feb . 

4.452 

May  .. . 

4.024 

Aug  .. . 

Nov.... 

$4.  950 

Mar  .... 

4.462 

June... 

(a) 

Sept . ., 

w 

Dec  .... 

Average 

4.9,50 

$4. 4627 

COAli:  Bituminous,  Georges  Creek. 

[Price  per  ton  at  the  mine  on  the  first  of  each  month.  The  prices  reported  for  October,  November, 
and  December  were  the  open-market  prices.  The  bulk  of  the  Georges  Creek  coal  sold  by  the 
regular  miners  was,  however,  sold  under  contracts  at  prices  prevailing  during  the  first  part  of  the 
year.] 


Jan . 

$1.30 

Apr.... 

$1.30 

July ... 

$1.50 

Oct . 

$5.00 

Feb . 

1.20 

May  ... 

1.75 

Aug  . . . 

1.50 

Nov .... 

3. 25 

Mar  .... 

1.20 

June... 

1.75 

Sept . . . 

1.75 

Dec  .... 

Average 

4.00 

$2. 1250 

COAL:  Bituminous,  Georges  Creek. 

[Price  per  ton,  f.  o.  b.  New  York  Harbor,  on  the  first  of  each  month.  Owing  to  the  strike  in  the 
anthracite  coal  regions  and  the  consequent  increased  demand  for  bituminous  coal  no  Georges 
Creek  coal  could  be  obtained  in  the  New  York  market  during  several  months  of  the  year.  For  such 
months  the  prices  are  for  other  kinds  of  bituminous  coal.] 


Jan . 

$2. 85 

Apr.... 

$2.85 

July... 

$3.20 

Oct . 

$8. 25 

Feb . 

2.85 

May . . . 

3. 50 

Aug  ... 

3. 20 

Nov.... 

5.50 

Mar . 

2.85 

June... 

4. 40 

Sept  ... 

3.25 

Dec  .... 

Average 

6.00 

$4. 0583 

COAli!  Bituminous,  Pittsburg  (Yougliioglieny). 

[Price  per  bushel  on  Tuesday  of  each  week,  Cincinnati,  afloat;  quotations  furnished  by  the  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Cincinnati  Chamber  of  Commerce.] 


Jan . 

$0. 06  -$0. 07| 

Apr.... 

$0.07 

.06!-  -07 

.07 

.06!-  .07 

.07 

.06!-  .07 

.07 

.07 

Feb . 

. 06!-  •  07 

1  May  ... 

.07 

. 06!-  • 07 

.07 

(&> 

.07 

(&) 

.07 

Mar . 

.07 

June... 

.07 

.07 

.07 

.07 

.07 

.07 

.07 

J  uly  . . . 

$0. 07 

Oct . 

$0. 08! 

.07! 

.08! 

.07! 

.10 

.07! 

.10 

$0. 07! 
.07! 

-  .07! 

Aug  ... 

-  .07! 

Nov.. .. 

.10 

.07! 

-  .  07! 

.10 

.07! 

-  .07! 

.10 

.07! 

.10 

Sept . . . 

.07! 

Dec  .... 

.10 

.08 

.10 

.08 

.10 

.08 

-  .08! 

.10 

.08! 

.10 

Average 

$0. 0787 

COKE:  Connellsville,  furnace. 

[Contract  price  per  ton,  f.  o.  b.  at  the  ovens,  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Iron  Age. 
During  .the  latter  months  of  the  year  the  trade  journals  reported  prices  as  high  as  $10  to  $15  per  ton 
for  small  lots  of  prompt  shipment  coke.  The  difficulty,  however,  was  not  a  shortage  of  coke,  but 
to  secure  immediate  shipment.] 


Jan . 

$2. 25 

Apr.... 

$2. 25-$2. 50 

July  . . . 

$2. 25 

Oct . 

$4.00 

Feb . 

2. 25 

May  ... 

'  2. 25 

Aug  . . . 

2.25 

Nov.... 

$3. 00-  3.  50 

Mar  .... 

2.25 

June... 

2. 25  ■ 

Sept . . . 

3.00 

Dec  .... 

Average 

3. 75-  4. 00 

$2. 6875 

a  No  sales  during  month.  &  No  quotations  for  week. 
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FUELi  AIST)  EIGHTHS' G— Concluded. 


MATCHES:  Parlor,  domestic. 

[Price  per  gross  of  boxes  (200s)  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the 
v  Merchants’  Review.] 


Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Jan . 

SI.  75 

Apr .... 

11.75 

July... 

SI.  50 

Oct . 

$1. 50 

Feb . 

1.75 

May  ... 

1.50 

Aug  ... 

1.50 

Nov.... 

1.50 

Mar  .... 

1.75 

June.. . 

1.50 

Sept . . . 

1.50 

Dec  .... 

1.50 

Average 

$1. 5833 

PETROLEUM:  Crude,  Pennsylvania. 


[Average  monthly  price  per  barrel  at  wells;  quotations  furnished  by  Miss  Belle  Hill,  of  the  U.  S. 

Geological  Survey.] 


Jan . 

$1.15 

Apr.... 

81. 17* 

July  ... 

$1.22 

Oct  .... 

$1. 28* 

Feb . 

1.15 

May . . . 

1.20 

Aug  ... 

1.22 

Nov.... 

1.38* 

Mar  .... 

1.15 

June... 

1.20f 

Sept .. . 

1.22 

Dec  .... 

Average 

1.49 

$1. 2369 

PETROLEUM:  Refined,  in  barrels,  cargo  lots,  for  export. 


[Price  per  gallon,  New  York  loading,  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Oil,  Paint,  and 

Drug  Reporter.] 


Jan . 

$0. 0720 

Apr. ... 

$0. 0720 

July  ... 

$0. 0740 

Oct . 

$0. 0720 

Feb . 

.  0720 

May  . . . 

.0740 

Aug  ... 

.0720 

Nov.... 

.  0745 

Mar  .... 

.0720 

June  .. 

.0740 

Sept  . . . 

.0720 

Dec  .... 

Average 

.0805 

$0. 0734 

PETROLEUM:  Refined,  150°  fire  test,  water  wliite,  in  barrels,  packages 

included  (jobbing  lots). 


[Price  per  gallon  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug 

Reporter.] 


Jan . 

$0.11 

Apr.... 

$0.11 

July  ... 

$0.11 

Oct  .... 

$0. 11 

Feb . 

.11 

May  . . . 

.11 

Aug  ... 

.11 

Nov.... 

.11 

Mar  .... 

.11 

June... 

.11 

Sept . . . 

.11 

Dec  .... 

Average 

.12 

$0. 1108 

METAL8  AND  IMPLEMENTS. 


AUGERS:  Extra,  3-4  inch. 

[Price  each  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Jan . 

$0.18 

Apr.... 

$0.18 

July  ... 

$0.18 

Oct . 

$0. 18 

Feb . 

.18 

May  . . . 

.18 

Aug  ... 

.18 

Nov.... 

.18 

Mar  .... 

.18 

June. .. 

.18 

Sept . . . 

.18 

Dec  .... 

Average 

.18 

$0. 1800 

13362— No.  45—03 
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AXES:  JTI.  €.  O.,  Yankee. 

[Price  each  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Month. 

0 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

.Tan . 

$0.45 

Apr.... 

$0. 48 

July  ... 

$0.48 

Oct . 

$0. 50 

Feb . 

.45 

May  . . . 

.48 

Aug  . . . 

.50 

Nov.... 

.50 

Mar  .... 

.48 

June... 

.48 

Sept . . . 

.50 

Dec  .... 

.50 

Average 

$0. 4833 

BAR  IRON:  Rest  refined,  from  mill. 

[Average  monthly  price  per  pound  in  Pittsburg;  quotations  from  the  Bulletin  of  the  American  Iron 

and  Steel  Association.] 


Jan . 

$0. 0187 

Apr. . . . 

$0. 0195 

Julv ... 

$0. 0186 

Oct . 

$0. 0192 

Feb . 

.0190 

May . . . 

.  0202 

Aug  . . . 

.  0195 

Nov .... 

.0185 

Mar  .... 

.0190 

June  .. 

.  0210 

Sept . . . 

.0200 

Dec  .... 

Average 

.0200 

$0. 0194 

BAR  IRON:  Best  refined,  from  store. 

[Average  monthly  price  per  pound  in  Philadelphia;  quotations  from  the  Bulletin  of  the  American 

Iron  and  Steel  Association.] 


Jan..... 

$0. 0190 

Apr _ 

$0. 0210 

July... 

$0. 0220 

Oct . 

$0. 0220 

Feb . 

.0200 

May  ... 

.0210 

Aug  ... 

.  0220 

Nov.... 

.0220 

Mar  .... 

.0210 

June... 

.  0220 

Sept . . . 

.0220 

Dec  .... 

Average 

.0220 

$0. 0213 

BARB  WIRE :  Galvanized. 

[Average  monthly  price  per  hundred  pounds  in  Chicago;  quotations  from  the  Iron  Age.] 


Jan . 

$3.01 

Apr.... 

$3. 10 

July... 

$3.06 

Oct . 

$2.  68 

Feb . 

3.10 

May . . . 

3.10 

Aug  . . . 

3.00 

Nov .... 

2.60 

Mar  .... 

3.10 

June  .. 

3. 10 

Sept . . . 

3.00 

Dec  .... 

Average 

2.60 

$2. 9542 

BUTTS:  Loose  joint,  cast,  3  b}'  3  incli. 

[Price  per  pair  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan . 

$0. 04 

Apr.... 

$0  04 

July  ... 

$0.04 

Oct _ 

$0.04 

Feb . 

.04 

May  . . . 

.04 

Aug  . . . 

.04 

Nov.... 

.04 

Mar  .... 

.04 

June  .. 

.04 

Sept ... 

.04 

Dec  .... 

Average 

.04 

$0. 04 

CHISELS:  Extra,  socket  firmer,  1 -incli. 

[Price  each  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan . 

$0.27 

Apr.... 

$0. 27 

July  ... 

$0.27 

Oct . 

$0. 27 

Feb . 

.27 

May ... 

.27 

Aug  . . . 

.27 

Nov.... 

.27 

Mar  .... 

.27 

June  .. 

.27 

Sept . . . 

.27 

Dec  .... 

.27 

:  .....  ...  3 - 5S=r 

Average 

$0.  27 
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COPPER:  Ingot,  lake. 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Iron  Age.] 


Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Jan . 

Feb . 

Mar  .... 

80. 1213 
$0. 1250-  .  1300 
.1213-  .1250 

Apr.... 
May ... 
June... 

80. 1200-80. 1238 
.  1188-  . 1210 
.  1240 

July . . . 
Aug  . . . 
Sept . . . 

$0. 1213-80. 1225 
. 1175-  . 1195 
.1130-  .1160 

Oct . 

Nov.... 
Dec  .... 

Average 

80. 1155-80. 1175 
.1163-  .1188 
.  1150 

80. 1201 

COPPER:  Sheet,  hot-rolled  (base  sizes). 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan . 

80.18 

Apr.... 

80.18 

July ... 

80. 18 

Oct  .... 

80. 18 

Feb . 

.16 

May  . . . 

.18 

Aug  . . . 

.18 

Nov.... 

.18 

Mar  .... 

.18 

June... 

.18 

Sept ... 

.18 

Dec  .... 

Average 

.18 

80. 1783 

COPPER:  Wire,  bare,  No.  8,  R.  and  8.  gauge  and  heavier  (base  sizes). 

[Price  per  pound,  f.  o.  b.  New  York,  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan . 

80. 12$ 

Apr.... 

80. 13f 

July ... 

80.13| 

Oct . 

80. 13 

Feb . 

•  13| 

May  . . . 

.134 

Aug  ... 

.134 

Nov.... 

.124 

Mar  .... 

•  13f 

June. .. 

.131 

Sept ... 

.134 

Dec  .... 

Average 

.124 

80. 1326 

DOORKNOBS:  Steel,  bronze  plated. 

[Price  per  pair  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan . 

80. 190 

Apr.... 

80. 190 

July  ... 

80. 228 

Oct  .... 

80. 228 

Feb . 

.190 

May  . . . 

.228 

Aug  ... 

.228 

Nov.... 

„  228 

Mar  .... 

.190 

June... 

.228 

Sept . . . 

.228 

Dec  .... 

Average 

.228 

80. 2153 

FIEES:  8-inch  mill  bastard,  Nicholson. 

[Price  per  dozen  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan . 

81.05 

Apr.... 

81.05 

July ... 

81.05 

Oct . 

81.05 

Feb . 

1.05 

May  . . . 

1.05 

Aug  ... 

1.05 

Nov.... 

1.05 

Mar  .... 

1.05 

June... 

1.05 

Sept . . . 

1.05 

Dec  .... 

Average 

1.05 

81. 0500 

HAMMERS:  Maydole  No.  14. 

[Price  each  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan . 

80. 4233 

Apr.... 

80. 4233 

July  ... 

80. 4233 

Oct . 

80. 4233 

Feb . 

.  4233 

May  . . . 

.4233 

Aug  . . . 

.4233 

Nov.... 

.4233 

Mar  .... 

.4233 

June... 

.4233 

Sept . . . 

.4233 

Dec  .... 

Average 

.4233 

80. 4233 
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LEAD:  Pig,  desilverized. 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Iron  Age.] 


Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Jan . 

Feb . 

Mar  .... 

$0. 0400 
.0410 
.  0412^ 

Apr.... 
May  . . . 
June... 

SO.  0412i 
. 04121 
. 0412± 

July ... 
Aug  ... 
Sept . . . 

SO.  0412  i 
. 04121 
.  04121 

Oct . 

Nov.... 
Dec  .... 

Average 

SO. 04121 
.  04121 
. 04121 

SO.  0411 

LEAD  PIPE. 

[Price  per  hundred  pounds,  f.  o.  b.  New  York,  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan . 

S5. 40 

Apr.... 

S5. 20 

J  uly . . . 

S5. 20 

Oct . 

$5.  20 

Feb . 

5.20 

May  ... 

5. 20 

Aug  ... 

5.20 

Nov.... 

5. 20 

Mar  .... 

5. 20 

June... 

5. 20 

Sept . . . 

, 

5. 20 

Dec  .... 

Average 

5.20 

85. 2167 

liOCItS:  Common  mortise. 

[Price  each  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan . 

SO.  071 

Apr.... 

SO.  071 

July  ... 

SO.  09 

Oct . 

SO.  09 

Feb . 

.071 

May  ... 

.09 

Aug  ... 

.09 

Nov .... 

.09 

Mar  .... 

.071 

June. .. 

.09 

Sept  ... 

.09 

Dec  .... 

Average 

.09 

SO. 0850 

NAIliS:  Cut,  8 -penny,  fence  and  common. 

[Price  per  100-pound  keg,  f.  o.  b.  Pittsburg,  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  computed  from  base 
prices  published  in  the  Iron  Age.  See  explanation  on  pages  218  to  220.] 


Jan . 

82. 15 

Apr.... 

82. 15 

July  ... 

82. 15 

Oct . 

82. 15 

Feb . 

2.05 

May  . . . 

2. 15 

Aug  ... 

2. 15 

Nov .... 

2. 15 

Mar  .... 

2.05 

June... 

2. 15 

Sept . . . 

2. 15 

Dec  .... 

Average 

2. 15 

82. 1333 

NAILS:  Wire,  8-penny,  fence  and  common. 

[Price  per  100-pound  keg,  f.  o.  b.  Pittsburg,  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  computed  from  the 
base  prices  published  in  the  Iron  Age.  See  explanation  on  pages  218  to  220.] 


Jan . 

82.10 

Apr.... 

$2. 15 

July  . .. 

$2. 15 

Oct . 

82. 00 

Feb . 

2. 15 

May  ... 

2. 15 

Aug  ... 

2. 15 

Nov .... 

SI.  95-  2.00 

Mar  .... 

2. 15 

June... 

2. 15 

Sept . . . 

2. 15 

Dec  .... 

Average 

1. 95-  2. 00 

82. 1042 

PIG  IRON:  Bessemer. 

[Average  monthly  price  per  ton  in  Pittsburg;  quotations  from  the  Bulletin  of  the  American  Iron 

and  Steel  Association.] 


Jan . 

816. 70 

Apr.... 

818. 75 

July ... 

821. 60 

Oct  .... 

823.00 

Feb.... 

16. 94 

May . . . 

20. 75 

Aug  . . . 

22. 19 

Nov.... 

23. 81 

Mar  .... 

17.  37 

June... 

21. 56 

Sept . . . 

22.50 

Dec  .... 

Average 

22. 92 

820.6742 
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PIG  IRON:  Foundry  No.  1. 

[Average  monthly  price  per  ton  in  Philadelphia;  quotations  from  the  Bulletin  of  the  American  Iron 

and  Steel  Association.] 


Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Jan . 

$17. 55 

Apr.... 

$20. 37 

July  ... 

$24. 20 

Oct . 

$24. 45 

Feb . 

18.37 

May . . . 

21.00 

Aug  ... 

24.50 

Nov .... 

24. 87 

Mar  .... 

19.44 

June... 

22. 87 

Sept . . . 

24. 50 

Dec  .... 

24. 20 

Average 

$22. 1933 

FIG  IRON:  Foundry  No.  2. 

[Price  per  ton,  f.  o.  b.  Pittsburg,  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Iron  Age.] 


Jan . 

$16. 50-$16. 75 

Apr.... 

$19. 50-$20. 00 

July  ... 

$22.  50-$22. 75 

Oct . 

$23. 75 

Feb . 

16. 50-  16. 75 

May  ... 

21.25-  21.75 

Aug  ... 

22.  50-  23. 00 

Nov .... 

$24. 00-  25. 00 

Mar . 

19. 50-  20. 00 

June... 

21.00-  22.00 

Sept  . . . 

23. 00 

Dec  .... 

Average 

22.  50 

$21. 2396 

PIG  IRON:  Gray  forge,  Southern,  eolte. 


[Price  per  ton,  f.  o.  b.  Cincinnati,  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Iron  Age.] 


Jan . 

$13. 25-$13. 75 

Apr.... 

$13. 75-$l5.  50 

July  ... 

$19. 75-$20. 25 

Oct . 

$19. 00-$20. 00 

Feb . 

13.75 

May  . . . 

16. 75-  17.  50 

Aug  ... 

20.00-  21.00 

Nov .... 

19. 00-  20. 00 

Mar  .... 

13.75-  14.25 

June.. . 

18. 25-  19. 25 

Sept . . . 

20. 25-  20. 75 

Dec  .... 

Average 

19. 00-  20. 00 

$17.6042 

PLANES:  Railey  No.  5. 


[Price  each  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan . 

$1.51 

Apr.... 

$1.51 

July ... 

$1.51 

Oct . 

$1.51 

Feb . 

1.51 

May  ... 

1.51 

Aug  . . . 

1.51 

Nov .... 

1.51 

Mar  .... 

1.51 

June... 

1.51 

Sept . . . 

1.51 

Dec  .... 

Average 

1.51 

$1. 5100 

QUICKSILVER. 


[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug 

Reporter.] 


Jan . 

$0.66 

Apr.... 

$0. 64  £ 

J  uly  . . . 

$0. 644 

Oct  .... 

$0. 644 

Feb . 

.644 

Mav  ... 

.64| 

Aug  . . . 

.644 

Nov.... 

.644 

Mar  .... 

.644 

June... 

.644 

Sept ... 

.644 

Dec  .... 

Average 

.64 

$0. 6458 

SAWS:  Crosscut,  Disston  No.  2,  6-foot. 

% 

[Price  each,  f.  o.  b.  Philadelphia,  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan . 

Feb . 

Mar  .... 

$1. 6038 

1. 6038 
1.6038 

Apr.... 
May  ... 
June. . . 

$1, 6038 
1.6038 

1.  6038 

July ... 
Aug  ... 
Sept ... 

$1. 6038 
1.6038 

1. 6038 

Oct . 

Nov .... 
Dec  .... 

$1. 6038 
1. 6038 
1. 6038 

Average 

$1. 6038 
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SAWS:  Hand,  Disston  No.  7,  26-inch. 

[Price  per  dozen,  f.  o.  b.  Philadelphia,  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Jan . 

812. 60 

Apr.... 

$12.  60 

July ... 

$12.  60 

Oct . 

$12. 60 

Feb . 

12. 60 

May  . . . 

12. 60 

Aug  ... 

12.  60 

Nov.... 

12. 60 

Mar  .... 

12. 60 

June... 

12.60 

Sept . . . 

12.60 

Dec  .... 

12.60 

' 

Average 

$12. 60 

SHOVELS:  Ames  No.  2,  cast  steel,  D  handle,  square  point,  back  strap,  black. 


[Price  per  dozen  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan . 

$9. 12 

Apr _ 

$9.61 

July ... 

$9. 61 

Oct . 

$9. 61 

Feb . 

9.12 

May  ... 

9.61 

Aug  . . . 

9.61 

Nov.... 

9. 61 

Mar  .... 

9. 12 

June... 

9. 61 

Sept . . . 

9. 61 

Dec  .... 

Average 

8.02 

$9. 3550 

SILVER:  Rar,  fine. 

[Average  monthly  price  per  ounce  in  New  York;  quotations  furnished  by  the  Director  of  the  Mint.] 


Jan . 

$0.56302 

Apr.... 

$0. 53452 

July  ... 

$0. 53152 

Oct . 

$0. 51162 

Feb..... 

. 55833 

May  ... 

. 52000 

Aug  . . . 

. 53250 

Nov .... 

. 49705 

Mar  .... 

. 54923 

June... 

. 53085 

Sept . . . 

.  52269 

Dec  .... 

Average 

. 48653 

$0. 52816 

SPELTER:  Western. 


[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Iron  Age.] 


Jan . 

$0. 0430-$0. 0435 

Apr .... 

$0. 0435 

July ... 

$0. 0513 

Oct . 

$0. 0550 

Feb . 

.0420 

May  ... 

.0440 

Aug  . . . 

.0538 

Nov .... 

.0540 

Mar  .... 

. 0425-  .  0430 

June... 

.0488 

Sept ... 

.0550 

Dec  .... 

Average 

.0510 

$0. 0487 

STEEL  RILLETS. 


[Average  monthly  price  per  ton  at  mills  at  Pittsburg;  quotations  from  the  Bulletin  of  the  American 

Iron  and  Steel  Association.] 


Jan . 

$27. 60 

Apr.... 

$31.50 

July ... 

$31. 75 

Oct . 

$30.40 

Feb . 

29.37 

May ... 

32. 20 

Aug  ... 

31.75 

Nov.... 

28.50 

Mar  .... 

31. 25 

June... 

32.37 

Sept . . . 

31.00 

Dec .... 

Average 

29.50 

$30. 5992 

STEEL  RAILS. 

[Average  monthly  price  per  ton  atmills  in  Pennsylvania;  quotations  from  the  Bulletin  of  the  American 

Iron  and  Steel  Association.] 


Jan . 

$28. 00 

Apr .... 

$28.00 

July  ... 

$28. 00 

Oct . 

$28. 00 

Feb..... 

28. 00 

May . . . 

28. 00 

Aug  --- 

28.00 

Nov.... 

28.00 

Mar  .... 

28.00 

June... 

28.00 

Sept . . . 

28.00 

Dec  .... 

Average 

28.00 

$28. 00 
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STEEL,  SHEETS:  Black,  No.  27. 

[Price  per  pound  in  Pittsburg  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Iron  Age.  ] 


Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Jan . 

Feb . 

Mar  .... 

$0. 0290-$0. 0300 
.  0300-  . 0310 
.0300-  .0310 

Apr.... 
May  . . . 
June... 

$0. 0300 
.0300 

$0.0295-  .0300 

July... 
Aug  . . . 
Sept . . . 

$0. 0290 
.0290 
.0290 

Oct  .... 
Nov .... 
Dec  .... 

Average 

$0. 0285-$0. 0290 
.0265 
.0265 

$0. 0291 

TIN:  Tig. 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Iron  Age.] 


Jan . 

$0. 2250-$0. 2300 

Apr.... 

$0.  2640-$0. 2675 

July  ... 

$0. 2800-$0. 2810 

Oct . 

$0.  2530-$0. 2540 

Feb . 

.  2425 

May  . . . 

.2840 

Aug  . . . 

. 2860-  . 2900 

Nov .... 

. 2613-  .  2638 

Mar  .... 

.  2550-  . 2575 

June... 

.2965-  .2990 

Sept . . . 

.2705-  .2710 

Dec  .... 

Average 

.2475-  .2495 

$0. 2648 

TIN  PLATES:  Domestic,  Bessemer,  coke,  14  by  20. 

[Price  per  hundred  pounds  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Iron  Age.] 


Jan . 

$4. 19 

Apr. ... 

$4. 19 

July ... 

$4.19 

Oct  .... 

$4.19 

Feb . 

4. 19 

May  ... 

4.19 

Aug  . . . 

4. 19 

Nov.... 

3. 79 

Mar  .... 

4. 19 

J  une . . . 

4. 19 

Sept . . . 

4.19 

Dec  .... 

Average 

3.  79 

$4. 1233 

TROWELS:  III.  C.  O.,  brick,  lO’-lm  li. 

[Price  each  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan . 

$0. 34 

Apr.... 

$0.34 

July... 

$0. 34 

Oct  .... 

$0. 34 

Feb . 

.34 

May  ... 

.34 

Aug  . . . 

.34 

Nov .... 

.34 

Mar  .... 

.34 

June... 

.34 

Sept . . . 

.34 

Dec  .... 

Average 

.34 

$0. 3400 

VISES:  Solid  box,  50-pound. 

[Price  each  in  New  York  oii  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan . 

$5. 13 

Apr.... 

$5. 13 

July... 

$5. 13 

Oct . 

$5. 13 

Feb . 

5. 13 

May  . . . 

5.13 

Aug  ... 

5. 13 

Nov .... 

5.13 

Mar  .... 

5. 13 

June... 

5. 13 

Sept . . . 

5.13 

Dec  .... 

Average 

5. 13 

$5. 1300 

WOOD  SCBEWS:  1-incli,  No.  lO,  flat  head. 

[Price  per  gross  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan . 

$0. 0983 

Apr.... 

$0. 0983 

July  ... 

$0. 0920 

Oct . 

$0. 0920 

Feb . 

.0983 

May  . . . 

.0983 

Aug  . . . 

.  0920 

Nov .... 

.  0920 

Mar  .... 

.0983 

June... 

.0983 

Sept . . . 

.  0920 

Dec  .... 

Average 

.  0920 

$0. 0952 

ZINC:  Sheet,  ordinary  numbers  and  sizes,  packed  in  OOO-pound  casks. 

[Price  per  hundred  pounds,  f.  o.  b.  Lasalle,  Ill.,  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan . 

$5.52 

Apr.... 

$5.52 

July . . . 

$5. 98 

Oct  .... 

$5. 98 

Feb . 

5.52 

May  . . . 

5. 52 

Aug  ... 

5.  98 

Nov.... 

5. 98 

Mar  .... 

5.52 

June... 

5.  52 

Sept . . . 

5.98 

Dec  .... 

Average 

5.75 

$5. 7308 
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BRICK:  Common  domestic  building'. 

t 

[Price  per  thousand  on  dock  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Jan . 

Feb . 

Mar  .... 

$6. 00 
6.00 
6.00 

Apr.... 
May  . . . 
June... 

$5. 75 

5. 75 
$5. 00-5.  75 

July ... 
Aug  ... 
Sept . . . 

84.  25-85. 25 
4.25-  5.00 

4. 50-  5.  25 

Oct . 

Nov.... 
Dec  .... 

Average 

$4. 50-85. 50 
4. 75-  5. 75 
4. 75-  5. 75 

$5. 3854 

CARBONATE  OF  LEAD:  American,  in  oil. 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug 

Reporter.] 


Jan . 

Feb . 

Mar  .... 

*0. 0539 
.0539 
.0539 

Apr .... 
May  . . . 
June... . 

JO.  0539 
.0539 
.0539 

July ... 
Aug  ... 
Sept  ... 

10. 0539 
.0539 
.  0539 

Oct . 

Nov .... 
Dec  .... 

10. 0539 
.  0539 
.0539 

Average 

t0. 0539 

CEMENT:  Portland,  domestic. 

[Price  per  barrel  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  New  York  Journal  of 

Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


Jan . 

1 1.70-12. 00 

Apr.... 

81. 60-81. 90 

July  . . . 

81.  75-82. 25 

Oct . 

82. 00-82. 25 

Feb . 

1. 70-  1. 90 

May  . . . 

1. 60-  1.  90 

Aug  ... 

1. 90-  2. 25 

Nov .... 

2.00-  2.25 

Mar  .... 

1.60-  1.90 

June... 

1. 75-  2. 10 

Sept  ... 

2. 00-  2. 25 

Dec  .... 

Average 

2. 00-  2. 25 

81. 9500 

CEMENT:  Rosendale. 

[Price  per  barrel  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  New  York  Journal  of 

Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


Jan . 

Feb . 

Mar  .... 

80. 75-80.  90 
.75-  .90 
.75-  .95 

Apr.... 
May . . . 
June... 

80.  75-80.  95 
.65-  .95 
.75-  .95 

July ... 
Aug  ... 
Sept  . . . 

80.75-80.95 
.75-  .90 
.85-  1.00 

Oct . 

Nov.... 
Dec  .... 

80.85-81.00 
.85-1.00 
.  85-  1. 00 

Average 

80. 8646 

DOORS:  Pine,  unmolded,  2  l'eet  4  incites  by  6  feet  8  incites,  II  incites  tliick. 

[Price  per  door  in  Buffalo  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan . 

82. 00 

Apr.... 

82.00 

July ... 

82. 10 

Oct  .... 

82.25 

Feb . 

2.  00 

May . . . 

2. 00 

Aug  ... 

2.25 

Nov.... 

2.25 

Mar  .... 

2.00 

June. .. 

2. 10 

Sept . . . 

2.25 

Dec  .... 

Average 

2.25 

82.1208 

HEMLOCK:  2  by  4  incli,  12  to  16  feet  long,  Pennsylvania  stock. 

[Price  per  M  feet  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  New  York  Lumber 

Trade  Journal.] 


Jan . 

815. 00 

Apr.... 

816. 00 

July... 

816.00 

Oct . 

816.00 

Feb . 

15. 00 

May  . . . 

16.00 

Aug  . . . 

16.00 

Nov .... 

16.50 

Mar  .... 

15. 00 

June... 

16.00 

Sept . . . 

16.00 

Dec  .... 

Average 

16.50 

815.8333 
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LIME:  Eastern,  common. 

|Priceper  barrel  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  New  York  Journal  of 

Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Jan . 

Feb . 

Mar  .... 

$0. 80-80. 82 
.80-  ,82 

.80-  .82 

Apr.... 
May  ... 
June... 

$0. 80-80. 82 
.80-  .82 

.  80-  . 82 

July ... 
Aug  ... 
Sept . . . 

80. 80-80. 82 
. 80-  . 82 

.80-  .82 

Oct . 

Nov  .... 
Dec  .... 

j  Average 

80. 80-80. 82 
.80-  .82 
.75-  .77 

80. 8058 

LINSEED  OIL:  Raw,  city,  in  barrels. 


[Price  pergallon  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug 

Reporter.] 


Jan . 

80.55 

Apr.... 

80.63 

July  ... 

80.67 

Oct . 

80.50 

Feb . 

.63 

May  . . . 

.  66 

Aug  ... 

.67 

Nov.... 

.46 

Mar  .... 

.63 

June... 

.66 

Sept . . . 

.60 

Dec  .... 

Average 

.46 

80. 5933 

MAPLE:  Hard,  1-incli,  firsts  and  seconds,  6  inches  and  up  wide. 

[Price  per  M  feet  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  New  York  Lumber 

Trade  Journal.] 


827. 00-829. 00 
27.00-  29.00 
28. 00-  30. 00 

Apr.... 
May . . . 
June... 

828. 00-830. 00 
28. 00-  30.  00 
28.  00-  30. 00 

July  ... 
Aug  . . . 
Sept . . . 

828. 00-830. 00 
28. 00-  30. 00 
28. 00-  30. 00 

Oct . 

Nov  .... 
Dec  .... 

827. 00-829. 00 
27.00-  29.00 
27. 00-  29. 00 

Average 

828. 5833 

OAK:  White,  plain,  1-incli,  6  inches  and  up  wide. 

[Price  per  M  feet  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  New  York  Lumber 

Trade  Journal.] 


Jan . 

838. 00-840. 00 

Apr.... 

840. 00-842. 00 

July  ... 

840. 00-842. 00 

Oct . 

840. 00-845. 00 

Feb . 

38. 00-  40.  00 

Mav  . . . 

40. 00-  42. 00 

Aug  ... 

40. 00-  42. 00 

Nov .... 

40. 00-  45. 00 

Mar  .... 

40. 00-  42. 00 

June  .. 

40.00-  42.00 

Sept ... 

38. 00-  40. 00 

Dec  .... 

Average 

40. 00-  45. 00 

840. 8750 

'OAK:  White,  quartered,  clear  and  good  seconds,  1-incli,  6  inches  and  up 

wide,  13  to  16  feet  long. 

[Price  per  M  feet  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  New  York  Lumber 

Trade  Journal.] 


Jan..... 

Feb . 

Mar  .... 

857. 00-860. 00 
57.00-  60.00 
58.00-  62.00 

Apr.... 
May  ... 
June  .. 

858. 00-862. 00 
65.00-  67.00 
65. 00-  67. 00 

July ... 
Aug  . . . 
Sept . . . 

865. 00-867. 00 
65.00-  67.00 
63. 00-  65. 00 

Oct . 

Nov .... 
Dec  .... 

863. 00-865. 00 
63. 00-  65. 00 
63. 00-  65. 00 

Average 

863. 0833 

OXIDE  OF  ZINC:  American,  extra  dry. 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug 

Reporter.] 


Jan . 

80. 04f 

Apr.... 

80.041 

July ... 

80.041 

Oct  .... 

80.041 

Feb . 

.  04f 

Mav . .  - 

.04f 

Aug  ... 

.041 

Nov .... 

.041 

Mar  .... 

•  04f 

June... 

•  04| 

Sept . . . 

•  041 

Dec  .... 

Average 

.041 

80. 0440 
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PINE:  White,  boards,  No.  2  barn,  1  inch  by  lO  inches  wide,  rough. 

[Price  per  M  feet  in  Buffalo  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  New  York  Lumber 

Trade  Journal.] 


Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Jan . 

$22.  00 

Apr. ... 

$24. 00 

July ... 

$24. 00 

Oct  .... 

$24.  00 

Feb . 

22. 00 

May . . . 

24.00 

Aug  . . . 

24.00 

Nov.... 

24.00 

Mar  .... 

22.  00 

June... 

24.00 

Sept . . . 

24.00 

Dec  .... 

24.0o 

Average 

$23.  5000 

PINE:  White,  boards,  uppers,  1-inch,  8  inches  and  up  wide,  rough. 

[Price  per  M  feet  in  Buffalo  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  New  York  Lumber 

Trade  Journal.] 


Jan . 

$68. 00 

Apr.... 

$75.  00 

July ... 

$75. 00 

Oct  .... 

$80.00 

Feb . 

70.00 

May . . . 

75.00 

Aug  ... 

75.00 

Nov.... 

80.00 

Mar  .... 

70. 00 

June... 

75.00 

Sept . . . 

75.00 

Dec .... 

Average 

80.00 

$74. 8333 

PINE:  Yellow,  long  leal',  boards,  lieart-l'ace  sidings,  1-inch  and  li-incli. 

[Price  per  M  feet  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  New  York  Lumber 

Trade  Journal.] 


Jan . 

$20. 50-$21. 50 

Apr. . .. 

$20.  50-$21. 50 

July... 

$20. 50-$21. 50 

Oct  .... 

$20. 50-$21. 50 

Feb  .... 

20.50-  21.50 

May  . . . 

20. 50-  21. 50 

Aug  ... 

20. 50-  21. 50 

Nov.... 

20.50-  21.50 

Mar  .... 

20.50-  21.50 

June... 

20. 50-  21. 50 

Sept . . . 

20. 50-  21.  50 

Dec  .... 

Average 

20. 50-  21. 50 

$21.00 

PLATE  GLASS:  Polished,  unsilvered,  area  3  to  5  square  l'eet. 

[Price  per  square  foot,  f.  o.  b.  New  York,  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan . 

$0.25 

Apr.... 

$0. 25 

July... 

$0.25 

Oct  .... 

$0. 28 

Feb . 

.25 

May . . . 

.25 

Aug  ... 

.25 

Nov.... 

.28 

Mar  .... 

.25 

June... 

.25 

Sept . . . 

.25 

Dec  .... 

Average 

.28 

$0. 2575 

PliATE  GLASS:  Polished,  unsilvered,  area  5  to  lO  square  l'eet. 

[Price  per  square  foot,  f.  o.  b.  New  York,  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan . 

$0.40 

Apr.... 

$0. 40 

July ... 

$0. 40 

Oct  .... 

$0. 441 

Feb . 

.40 

May . . . 

.40 

Aug  ... 

.40 

Nov.... 

.44i 

Mar  .... 

.40 

June... 

.40 

Sept . . . 

.40 

Dec  .... 

Average 

.441 

$0. 4113 

POPLAR:  1-inch,  lirsts  and  seconds. 

[Price  per  M  feet  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month.  Prom  January  to  June  the  prices  are  for 
8  inches  and  up  wide,  12,  14,  and  16  feet  long;  from  July  to  September  for  yellow,  7  to  18  inches, 
and  from  October  to  December  for  yellow,  8  to  18  inches.  Quotations  from  the  New  York  Lumber 
Trade  Journal.] 


Jan . 

$38. 00-$40. 00 

Apr.... 

$39. 00-$41. 00 

J uly  . . . 

$44.00 

Oct . 

$45.00 

Feb . 

37. 00-  39. 00 

May... 

40. 00-  42. 00 

Aug  . . . 

44.00 

Nov.... 

45.00 

Mar  .... 

37. 00-  39. 00 

June... 

40. 00-  42.  00 

Sept . . . 

45.25 

Dec  .... 

Average 

45.00 

$42. 1042 
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PUTTY:  Bulk. 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug 

Reporter.] 


Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Jan . 

$0.  011 

Apr.... 

$0.  011 

July  ... 

$0. 021 

Oct . 

$0. 021 

Feb . 

•  Oil 

May  . .. 

.021 

Aug  . . . 

.021 

Nov.... 

.021 

Mar  .... 

.011 

June... 

.021 

Sept . . . 

.021 

Dec  .... 

.021 

Average 

$0. 0192 

RESIN:  Good,  strained. 

[Price  per  barrel  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  New  York  Journal  of 

Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


Jan . 

$1.55 

Apr.... 

$1.65  -$1,671 

July  ... 

$1,571 

Oct . 

$1.55 

Feb . 

$1,521-  1.571 

May ... 

1. 621-  1. 65 

Aug  ... 

1.571 

Nov.... 

$1,771-  1.80 

Mar  .... 

1.55 

June... 

1. 571-  1.  60 

Sept . . . 

1.55 

Dec  .... 

Average 

1.771 

$1 . 6125 

SHINGLES:  Cypress,  all  heart,  5  and  6  inches  wide,  1G  inches  long'. 

[Price  per  M,  f.  o.  b.  mills,  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan . 

$2.85 

Apr.... 

$2.85 

July... 

$2.60 

Oct . 

$2.50 

Feb . 

2.85 

May  ... 

2.85 

Aug  . . . 

2.60 

Nov.... 

2.50 

Mar  .... 

2.85 

June... 

2. 60 

Sept . . . 

2.50 

Dec  .... 

Average 

2.50 

$2. 6708 

SHINGLES:  Michigan  white  pine,  16  inches  long,  XXXX. 

[Price  per  M  in  Buffalo  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  New  York  Lumber  Trade 

Journal.] 


Jan . 

$3. 40 

Apr.... 

$3.65 

July... 

$3.65 

Oct  .... 

$3. 65 

Feb . 

3. 40 

May ... 

3. 65 

Aug  . . . 

3.65 

Nov.... 

3. 65 

Mar  .... 

3. 40 

June... 

3. 65 

Sept . . . 

3.  65 

Dec  .... 

Average 

3. 65 

$3. 5875 

SPRUCE:  6  to  9  inch,  cargoes. 

[Price  per  M  feet  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  New  York  Lumber 

Trade  Journal.] 


Jan . 

$18. 50-$19. 50 

Apr.... 

$19. 50-$20. 50 

July ... 

$19. 50-$20. 50 

Oct  .... 

$17. 50-$19. 00 

Feb . 

18.60-  19.50 

May  . . . 

19. 50-  20. 50 

Aug  . . . 

19. 50-  20. 50 

Nov.... 

17.50-  19.00 

Mar  .... 

19. 50-  20. 50 

June... 

19. 50-  20. 50 

Sept ... 

17. 50-  19. 00 

Dec  .... 

Average 

17.50-  19.00 

$19. 2500 

TAR. 

[Price  per  barrel  in  Wilmington,  N.  C.,  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  New  York 

Journal  of  Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


Jan . 

$1.20 

Apr.... 

$1.20 

July... 

$1.10 

Oct  .... 

$1.50 

Feb . 

1.20 

May  ... 

1.20 

Aug  ... 

1.60 

Nov.... 

1.40 

Mar  .... 

1.20 

June... 

1.40 

Sept . . . 

1.50 

Dec  .... 

Average 

1.50 

$1. 3250 
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TURPENTINE:  Spirits  of,  in  Southern  barrels. 


[Price  per  gallon  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  New  York  Journal  of 

Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Jan . 

$0. 39 

Apr.... 

$0. 481 

July... 

10. 471 

Oct . 

$0,501 

Feb . 

.  441 

Mav  ... 

.451 

Aug  ... 

.46 

Nov.... 

.541 

Mar  .... 

.44 

June  .. 

.48 

Sept . . . 

.471 

Dec  .... 

.531 

Average 

$0. 4740 

WINDOW  CiUASS:  American,  single,  firsts,  25-incli  bracket  (6  by  8  to  lO  by  15 

inch) . 


[Price  per  50  square  feet  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  nionth;  quotations  from  the  Oil,  Paint,  and 

Drug  Reporter.] 


Jan . 

$2.  800 

Apr.... 

$3. 040 

July  ... 

$3. 344 

Oct . 

$3. 344 

Feb . 

2.880 

May . . . 

3. 520 

Aug  ... 

3.344 

Nov .... 

3. 344 

Mar  .... 

2. 800 

June  .. 

3. 520 

Sept . . . 

3.344 

Dec  .... 

Average 

3. 344 

$3. 2187 

WINDOW  OIiASS:  American,  single,  thirds,  25-inch  bracket  (6  by  8  to  lO  by 

1 5  inch). 


[Price  per  50  square  feet  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Oil,  Paint,  and 

Drug  Reporter.] 


Jan . 

$2. 2313 

Apr.... 

$2. 4225 

July ... 

$2. 6648 

Oct . 

$2. 6648 

Feb . 

2. 2950 

May... 

2.  8050 

Aug  . . . 

2. 6648 

Nov .... 

2. 6648 

Mar  .... 

2. 2313 

June  .. 

2. 8050 

Sept . . . 

2. 6648 

Dec  .... 

Average 

2. 6648 

$2. 5649 

DRUGS  AND  CHEMICALS. 

ALCOHOL:  <»  rails,  94  per  cent. 

[Price  per  gallon,  rebate  deducted,  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Oil, 

Paint,  and  Drug  Reporter.] 


Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Jan . 

Feb . 

Mar  .... 

$2. 4863 
2. 4648 
2. 4473 

Apr.... 
May  ... 
June... 

$2. 4083 

2. 3888 

2. 3498 

July  ... 
Aug  ... 
Sept ... 

$2. 3498 

2. 3793 

2. 3888 

Oct . 

Nov .... 
Dec  .... 

Average 

$2. 3888 
2.4083 
2. 4083 

$2. 4057 

ALCOHOL:  Wood,  refined,  95  per  cent. 

[Price  per  gallon  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug 

Reporter  ] 


Jan . . . . . 

$0.60 

Apr.... 

$0.65 

July  ... 

$0. 65 

Oct . 

$0. 65 

Feb . 

.60 

May  .. . 

.65 

Aug  ... 

.65 

Nov .... 

.65 

Mar  .... 

.65 

June... 

.65 

Sept ... 

.65 

Dec  .... 

Average 

.  65 

$0. 6417 

ALUM:  Lump. 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug 

Reporter.] 


Jan . 

$0. 0175 

Apr.... 

$0. 0175 

July . . . 

$0. 0175 

Oct . 

$0  0175 

Feb . 

.0175 

May . . . 

.0175 

Aug  . . . 

.0175 

Nov.... 

.0175 

Mar  .... 

.0175 

June  .. 

.0175 

Sept  . . . 

.0175 

Dec  .... 

Average 

.0175 

$0. 0175 
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BRIMSTONE:  Crude,  seconds. 

[Price  per  ton  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug 

Reporter.] 


Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Jan . 

$23. 50 
24. 00 

Apr. . . . 

$23. 00 

July ... 

$23. 25 

Oct . 

$23. 50 

Feb . 

May  ... 

23.00 

Aug  . . . 

23.  00 

Nov  .... 

24.00 

Mar  .... 

24.00 

June... 

23. 50 

Sept . . . 

23. 50 

Dec  .... 

Average 

23.00 

$23. 4375 

GLYCERIN:  Relined,  chemically  pure. 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug 

Reporter.] 


Jan . 

$0. 14* 

Apr.... 

$0. 14! 

July  ... 

$0. 14! 

Oct . 

$0.  14g 

Feb . 

.14 

May  ... 

,14i 

Aug  ... 

.141 

Nov.... 

•  14g 

Mar  .... 

.14 

June... 

.  14’ 

Sept  . . . 

.14! 

Dec  .... 

Average 

•  14g 

$0. 1444 

MURIATIC  ACID:  20°. 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug 

Reporter.] 


Jan . 

Feb . 

Mar  ... . 

$0. 0185 
.0185 
.0185 

Apr.... 
May  . . . 
June... 

$0. 0185 
.0160 
.0160 

July ... 
Aug  ... 
Sept . . . 

$0. 0160 
.0160 
.0160 

Oct . 

Nov .... 
Dec  .... 

$0. 0160 
.0160 
.0160 

i 

Average 

$0. 0168 

OPIUM:  Natural,  in  cases. 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug 

Reporter.] 


Jan . 

$3. 05 

Apr.... 

$2. 90 

July  .. . 

$2. 80 

Oct . 

$2. 75 

Feb . 

3. 00 

May  ... 

2.85 

Aug  . .. 

2. 721 

Nov.... 

2. 72| 

Mar  .... 

2.95 

June  .. 

2.  82g 

I 

Sept . . . 

2.70 

Dec  .... 

Average 

2. 70 

$2. 8313 

CfcUININE:  American,  in  lOO-ounce  tins. 

[Price  per  ounce  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug 

Reporter.] 


Jan . 

$0.27 

Apr.... 

$0. 28 

July  ... 

$0. 25 

1 

Oct  .... 

Feb . 

.27 

May  .. . 

.28 

Aug  ... 

.23 

Nov _ 

Mar  .... 

.27 

June... 

.28 

Sept . . . 

.20 

Dec  .... 

Average 

$0.24 

.26 

.26 


$0. 2575 


SULPHURIC  ACID:  66°. 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug 

Reporter.] 


Jan . 

$0. 014 

Apr.... 

$0. 013 

July ... 

$0. 013 

Oct . 

Feb . 

.013 

May  ... 

.013 

Aug  ... 

.013 

Nov.... 

Mar  .... 

.013 

June... 

.013 

Sept . . . 

• 

.013 

Dec  .... 

Average 

$0. 013 
.013 
.012 


$0. 013 
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EARTHENWARE:  Plates,  cream-colored,  7-inch. 

[Price  per  dozen,  f.  o.  b,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Jan . 

Feb . 

Mar  .... 

SO.  4655 
.4655 
.4655 

Apr .... 
May . . . 
June... 

SO. 4655 
.4655 
.4655 

July... 
Aug  . . . 
Sept . . . 

SO.  4655 
.4655 
.4655 

Oct . 

Nov .... 
Dec  .... 

Average 

SO.  4655 
.4655 
.4655 

SO.  4655 

EARTHENWARE:  Plates,  white  granite,  7-ineh. 

[Price  per  dozen,  f.o.b.  Trenton,  N.  J.',  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan . 

SO. 5096 

Apr.... 

SO.  5096 

July ... 

|0. 5096 

Oct . 

SO.  5096 

Feb . 

.5096 

May . . . 

.5096 

Aug  ... 

.  5096 

Nov  .... 

.  5096 

Mar  .... 

.5096 

June... 

.5096 

Sept . . . 

.5096 

Dec  .... 

Average 

.5096 

SO. 5096 

EARTHENWARE :  Teacups  and  saucers,  wliite  granite,  with  handles 

[Price  per  gross  (6  dozen  cups  and  6  dozen  saucers),  f.o.b.  Trenton,  N.  J.,  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan . 

S3. 7632 

Apr .... 

S3.  7632 

July ... 

S3. 7632 

Oct . 

S3. 7632 

Feb . 

3. 7632 

May  . . . 

3. 7632 

Aug  ... 

3. 7632 

Nov .... 

3. 7632 

Mar  .... 

3.  7632 

June... 

3. 7632 

Sept ... 

3. 7632 

Dec  .... 

Average 

3. 7632 

S3. 7632 

FURNITURE:  Redroom  sets,  asli,  3  pieces,  bedstead,  bureau,  and  waslistand. 

[Price  per  set  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan . 

$11.75 

Apr.... 

$11. 75 

July ... 

$11. 75 

Oct . 

$11. 75 

Feb . 

11.75 

May  . . . 

11. 75 

Aug  . . . 

11.75 

Nov .... 

11.75 

Mar  .... 

11.75 

June... 

11.75 

Sept . . . 

11.75 

Dec  .... 

11.75 

Average 

$11.75 

FURNITURE:  Chairs,  bedroom,  maple,  cane  seat. 

[Price  per  dozen  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan . 

$7.00 

Apr  ... 

$7.00 

July  ... 

$7.50 

Oct . 

$7. 50 

Feb . 

7.00 

May  .. . 

7.50 

Aug  . . . 

7.50 

Nov .... 

7.50 

Mar  .... 

7.00 

June... 

7. 50 

Sept  . . . 

7. 50 

Dec  .... 

Average 

7.50 

$7. 333 

FURNITURE:  Cliairs,  kitchen,  common  spindle. 

[Price  per  dozen  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan . 

$4.75 

Apr.... 

$4. 75 

July ... 

S5.00 

Oct  .... 

$5.00 

Feb . 

4. 75 

May . . . 

5. 00 

Aug  ... 

5. 00 

Nov.... 

5.00 

Mar  .... 

4.  75 

June  .. 

5.00 

Sept . . . 

5.00 

Dec  .... 

Average 

5.00 

$4. 9167 

FURNITURE  :  Tables,  kitchen,  3i-foot. 

[Price  per  dozen  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


$15. 60 

Apr.... 

$15. 60 

July ... 

$15. 60 

Oct . 

$15.60 

15.  60 

May  . . . 

15. 60 

Aug  ... 

15.60 

Nov.... 

15.60 

15.60 

June  .. 

15. 60 

•  Sept . . . 

15.60 

Dec  .... 

15.60 

'  $ 

Average 

$15. 60 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1902 -Continued. 

HOUSE  EUELNTSHLN G  GOODS — Concluded. 
GLASSWARE:  Nappies,  4-inch. 

[Price  per  dozen,  f.  o.  b.  factory,  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Jan . 

Feb . 

Mar  .... 

$0. 14 
.14 
.14 

Apr.... 
May . . . 
June... 

$0. 14 
.14 
.14 

July . . . 
Aug  ... 
Sept . . . 

$0. 14 
.14 
.14 

Oct . 

Nov.... 
Dec  .... 

Average 

$0. 14 
.14 
.14 

$0. 14 

GLASSWARE  :  Pitchers,  one-hall'  gallon,  common. 

[Price  per  dozen,  f.o.b.  factory,  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan . 

$1.30 

Apr.... 

$1. 30 

1 

July ... 

$1.30 

Oct . 

Feb . 

1.30 

May  . . . 

1.30 

Aug  . . . 

1.30 

Nov .... 

Mar  .... 

J» 

1.30 

June... 

1.30 

Sept . . . 

1.30 

Dec  .... 

Average 

SI.  30 
1.30 
1.30 


$1.30 


GLASSWARE:  Tumblers,  table,  one-third  pint,  common. 

[Price  per  dozen,  f.  o.  b.  factory,  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan . 

$0. 18* 

Apr.... 

$0. 18* 

July... 

$0. 18* 

Oct . 

$0. 18* 

Feb . 

.181 

May  . . . 

.18* 

Aug  ... 

.18* 

Nov.... 

.18* 

Mar  .... 

.13* 

June... 

.18* 

Sept . . . 

.18* 

Dec  .... 

Average 

.18* 

$0. 1850 

TAREE  CUTLERY:  Carvers,  stag  handles. 

[Price  per  pair  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan . 

$0. 75 

Apr.... 

$0. 75 

July  ... 

$0.  75 

Oct . 

$0. 75 

Feb . 

.75 

May ... 

.  75 

Aug  ... 

.75 

Nov .... 

.75 

Mar  .... 

.75 

June... 

.75 

Sept . . . 

.75 

Dec  .... 

.75 

Average 

$0.75 

TARLE  CUTLERY:  Knives  and  i'o rJks,  cocobolo  handles,  metal  bolsters. 

[Price  per  gross  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan . 

$6.  50 

Apr.... 

$6.50 

July... 

$6. 50 

Oct . 

$6. 50 

Feb . 

6.  50 

May  . . . 

6.50 

Aug  ... 

6.50 

Nov.... 

6.50 

Mar  .... 

6.  50 

June... 

6.50 

Sept . . . 

6.50 

Dec  .... 

Average 

6.50 

$6.50 

WOODEN  WARE:  Pails,  oak-grained,  3-hoop,  wire  ear. 

[Price  per  dozen  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Merchants’  Review.] 


Jan . 

$1.55 

Apr.... 

$1.55 

July... 

$1.55 

Oct . 

$1.55 

Feb . 

1.55 

May  ... 

1.55 

Aug  ... 

1.55 

Nov.... 

1.55 

Mar  .... 

1.55 

June... 

1.55 

Sept . . . 

1.55 

Dec  .... 

Average 

1.55 

$1. 5500 

WOODEN  WARE:  Tubs,  oak-grained,  3  in  nest. 

[Price  per  nest  of  3  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Merchants’  Review.] 


Jan . 

$1.45 

Apr.... 

.  $1. 45 

July ... 

$1.45 

Oct . 

$1.45 

Feb . 

1.45 

Mav  . . . 

1.45 

Aug  . . . 

1.45 

Nov . . . . 

1.45 

Mar  .... 

1.45 

June... 

1.45 

Sept . . . 

1.45 

Dec  .... 

Average 

1.45 

$1.4500 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1902— Continued. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

COTTON-SEED  MEAL.. 

[Price  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  New 

York  Journal  of  Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Jan . 

Feb . 

Mar  .... 

$33.  ea 
$24. 50-  27. 50 
24. 50-  27. 50 

Apr. . . . 
May  ... 
June... 

'  $24. 50-$27. 50 
24. 50-  27. 50 
27. 00 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

July . . . 

$27. 00 

Oct . 

$27. 00 

Aug  . . . 

27.00 

Nov . . . . 

$26. 00-  27. 00 

Sept . . . 

27.00 

Dec  .... 

26. 00-  27. 00 

Average 

$27. 1333 

COTTON-SEED  OIL.:  Summer  yellow,  prime. 

[Price  per  gallon  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug 

Reporter.] 


Jan . 

$0.41 

Apr.... 

$0. 43 

July ... 

$0. 44i 

Oct  .... 

$0.37 

Feb . 

.40i 

May ... 

.431 

Aug  . . . 

.421 

Nov.... 

.34 

Mar  .... 

.411 

June... 

.45 

Sept . . . 

.391 

Dec  .... 

Average 

.36 

$0. 4067 

JUTE:  Raw. 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  New  York  Journal  of 

Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


Jan . 

$0. 04i 

Apr. ... 

$0. 04i-$0.  OR 

July  ... 

$0. 04i-$0. 04i 

Oct . 

© 

O 

»|M 

Feb . 

.041 

May  . . . 

.041-  .041 

Aug  ... 

.041-  .041 

Nov.... 

.041 

Mar  .... 

.041 

June. . . 

.041-  .041 

Sept . . . 

.041 

Dec  .... 

Average 

.041 

$0. 0438 

MALT:  Western  made. 

[Price  per  bushel  in  New  York  on  the  last  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Brewers’  Journal.] 


Jan . 

$0. 77-$0. 81 

Apr.... 

$0. 81-$0. 83 

July ... 

$0. 86-$0. 88 

Oct . 

$0. 68-$0.  77 

Feb . 

.77-  .81 

May  . . . 

.86-  .88 

Aug  ... 

.  78-  .  80 

Nov .... 

.68-  .77 

Mar  .... 

.  80-  . 82 

June... 

.  86-  .  88 

Sept . . . 

.68-  .77 

Dec  .... 

Average 

. 68-  .  77 

$0.  7925 

PAPER:  News,  wood. 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  New  York  Journal  of 

Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


Jan . 

$0. 02i-$0. 02i 

Apr.... 

$0.  02§-$0. 02i 

July ... 

$0.  02x5b-$0.  02  5 

Oct  .... 

$0. 02|-$0. 021 

Feb . 

.021-  ,02| 

. 02f-  .021 

May  ... 

.021-  .021 

Aug  ... 

.  02  rV  .  02i 

Nov.... 

.021 

Mar  .... 

June... 

.021-  .021 

Sept .. . 

. 02§  -  .021 

Dec  .... 

Average 

.021-  .  02 j 

$0. 0242 

PAPER:  Wrapping,  inanila  No.  1. 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  New  York  Journal 

of  Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


$0. 04J-$0. 05i 

Apr.... 

$0. 042-$0. 05i 

July ... 

$0. 04£-$0. 05i 

Oct  .... 

$0. 04i-$0. 05i 

.042-  .051 

May  ... 

.041-  .05i 

Aug  ... 

.041-  .051 

Nov .... 

.04]-  .051 

.042-  .05i 

June... 

.041-  .051 

Sept . . . 

O 

>~ 

1 

O 

Cn 

*3|— 

Dec  .... 

.041-  .052 

•» 

Average 

$0. 0497 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1902— Continued. 

MISCEEEAINEOUS — Continued. 


PROOF  SPIRITS. 

[Price  per  gallon,  including  tax,  in  Peoria,  Ill.,  weekly  range;  quotations  furnished  by  the  secretary 

of  the  Peoria  Board  of  Trade.] 


Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Jan . 

$1.32 

Apr.... 

$1.31 

July... 

$1.31 

Oct . 

$1.32 

1.32 

1.31 

1.31 

1.32 

1.32 

1.31 

1.31 

1.32 

1.32 

1.31 

1.31 

1.32 

Feb . 

1. 31 

May  . . . 

1.31 

Aug  ... 

1.31 

Nov.... 

1.32 

1.31 

1.31 

1.31 

1.32 

1.31 

1.31 

1.31 

1.32 

1.31 

1.31 

1.31 

1.32 

1.31 

1.31 

1.32 

Mar  .... 

1.31 

June  .. 

1.31 

Sept . . . 

1.32 

Dec  .... 

1.32 

1.31 

1.31 

1.32 

1.32 

1.31 

1.31 

1.32 

1.32 

1.31 

1.31 

1.32 

1.31 

1.31 

Average 

$1.  3138 

ROPE:  Manila,  3-8  ineli. 

[Price  per  pound,  f.  o.  b.  New  York  or  factory,  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Iron 

Age.] 


Jan . 

$0. 13I-S0. 131 

Apr.... 

$0. 14 

July ... 

$0.14 

Oct . 

$0.13 

Feb . 

.13-  .  13! 

May . . . 

.14 

Aug  . . . 

.I3| 

Nov.... 

.13 

Mar  .... 

.14 

June... 

.14 

Sept ... 

$0. 13-  .  13| 

Dec  .... 

Average 

$0. 12-  .  12! 

$0. 1348 

RIJBBER:  Para  Island,  new. 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  New  York  Journal  of 

Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


Jan . 

$0. 80-$0. 81 

Apr.... 

$0.  71  -$0. 72 

July ... 

$0.  70  -$0.  71 

Oct . 

$0. 72!-$0. 73 

Feb . 

.76 

May . . . 

. 71  -  .72 

Aug  . . . 

.67!-  .68 

Nov .... 

.73  -  .73! 

Mar  .... 

.72-  .73 

June... 

*  70£~  .71 

i 

Sept . . . 

.73 

Dec  .... 

Average 

. 72  -  .  73! 

$0, 7273 

SOAP:  Castile,  mottled,  pure. 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug 

Reporter.] 


Jan . 

$0. 06| 

Apr.... 

$0. 06| 

July ... 

$0. 064 

Oct . 

$0. 06| 

Feh . 

.06| 

Mav . . . 

•  06| 

Aug  . . . 

•  06! 

Nov.... 

•  06! 

Mar  .... 

•  06f 

June... 

.06! 

Sept . . . 

•  06| 

Dec  .... 

Average 

•  06| 

$0. 0663 

STARCH:  Laundry,  large  lump,  in  40-pound  boxes. 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Merchants’  Review.] 


Jan . 

$0.04 

Apr.... 

$0. 04! 

July  . . . 

$0. 04! 

Oct  .... 

$0. 04! 

Feb . 

.04 

May  ... 

.04| 

Aug  ... 

.05 

Nov.... 

.04! 

Mar  .... 

.04! 

June  .. 

.04! 

Sept . . . 

.05 

Dec  .... 

Average 

.05 

$0. 0454 

13362— No.  45—03 
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MISCELLANEOUS — Concluded. 

TOBACCO:  Plug,  Horseshoe. 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Merchants’  Review.] 


Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Jan . 

$0. 46 

Apr.... 

$0.  46 

July ... 

$0.46 

Oct . 

$0.45 

Feb . 

.46 

May . . . 

.46 

Aug  ... 

.44 

Nov.... 

.45 

Mar  .... 

.46 

June  .. 

.46 

Sept . . . 

.44 

Dec  .... 

.45 

Average 

$0.4542 

TOBACCO:  Smoking,  granulated,  Seal  of  North  Carolina. 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Merchants’  Review.] 


Jan . 

$0. 56 

Apr.... 

$0. 56 

July ... 

$0. 56 

Oct . 

$0.57 

Feb . 

.56 

May . . . 

.56 

Aug  ... 

.54 

Nov .... 

.57 

Mar  .... 

.56 

June... 

.56 

Sept . . . 

.54 

Dec  .... 

Average 

.57 

$0.5592 
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Table  II.— BASE  PRICES  (AVERAGE  FOR  1890-1899),  AND  MONTHLY 
ACTUAL  AND  RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1902. 

[For  a  more  complete  description  of  the  articles  see  Table  I.  Average  for  1902  computed  from  quota¬ 
tions  in  Table  I;  for  explanation  of  method  see  pages  207  and  208.] 


Farm  products. 


Month. 

Barley:  by 
sample. 

Cattle:  steers, 
choice  to  extra. 

Cattle:  steers, 
good  to  choice. 

Com:  No.  2, 
cash. 

Cotton:  upland, 
middling. 

Price 

per 

bushel. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

per 

100  lbs. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

per 

100  lbs. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

per 

bushel. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

per 

pound. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average,  1890-1899  . 

$0. 4534 

100.0 

$5. 3203 

100.0 

84. 7347 

100.0 

$0. 3804 

100.0 

SO.  07762 

100.0 

Jan . 

.6285 

138.6 

7. 0250 

132. 0 

6. 1063 

129.0 

.6099 

160.3 

. 08266 

106.5 

Feb . 

.  6331 

139.6 

6. 8875 

129.5 

5. 9750 

126. 2 

.5930 

155.9 

.  08594 

110.7 

Mar . 

.6456 

142. 4 

6. 9063 

129.8 

6. 0375 

127. 5 

.5891 

154.9 

. 09031 

116.3 

Apr . 

.6700 

147.8 

7. 1450 

134.3 

6.  2650 

132.3 

.6060 

159.3 

.  09350 

120.5 

May . 

.7135 

157.4 

7. 3000 

137.2 

6. 7688 

143.0 

.6196 

162.9 

. 09516 

122. 6 

June . 

.6908 

152.4 

7,  5938 

142.7 

6. 9875 

147.6 

.6405 

168.4 

. 09313 

120.0 

July . 

.7242 

159.7 

8. 1200 

152.6 

7. 1000 

150.0 

.7025 

184.7 

. 09213 

118.7 

Aug . 

.6200 

136.7 

8. 2563 

155.2 

7. 1375 

150.7 

.5731 

150.7 

. 08969 

115.6 

Sept . 

.5988 

132.1 

8. 2050 

154.2 

7. 0900 

149.7 

.5918 

155.6 

.  08938 

115.2 

Oct . 

.  5620 

124.0 

8. 1375 

153. 0 

7. 0313 

148.5 

.5838 

153.5 

.  08763 

112.9 

Nov . 

.5738 

126.6 

7. 6313 

143.4 

6. 6563 

140.6 

.5444 

143.1 

.  08438 

108.7 

Dec . 

.5638 

124.3 

6. 4500 

121.2 

5. 5800 

117.9 

.  5038 

132.  4 

.  08680 

111.8 

Average,  1902  . 

.6321 

139.4 

7. 4721 

140.4 

6. 5572 

138.5 

.5968 

156.9 

.08932 

115.1 

Farm  products. 


Month. 

Flaxseed: 

No.  1. 

Hay:  timothv, 
No.  1. 

Hides:  green, 
salted, 

packers,  heavy 
native  steers. 

Hogs:  heavy. 

Hogs:  light. 

Price 

per 

bushel. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 
per  ton. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

per 

pound. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

per 

100  lbs. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

per 

100  lbs. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average,  1890-1899  . 

SI.  1132 

100.0 

$10. 4304 

100.0 

$0. 0937 

100.0 

$4. 4123 

100.0 

$4. 4206 

100.0 

Jan . 

1.6550 

148.7 

12. 5625 

120.4 

.1327 

141.6 

6. 3656 

144.3 

6. 0875 

137.7 

Feb . 

1. 6850 

151.4 

12. 5000 

119.8 

.1242 

132.6 

6. 2844 

142. 4 

6. 0500 

136.9 

Mar . 

1.  6850 

151. 4 

12. 7500 

122.2 

.  1206 

128.7 

6. 4313 

145.8 

6. 2680 

141.8 

Apr . 

1.7250 

155.0 

12. 8500 

123. 2 

.1189 

126.9 

7. 0725 

160.3 

6.  7975 

153.8 

May . 

1. 6850 

151.4 

13.  3125 

127.6 

.1255 

133.9 

7.  2063 

163.3 

6. 8344 

154.6 

June . 

1. 6500 

148.7 

13. 2500 

127.0 

.1285 

137.1 

7. 4625 

169.1 

7. 0688 

1.59. 9 

July . 

1. 5500 

139.2 

14. 1000 

135. 2 

.1319 

140.8 

7. 8575 

178.1 

7. 4650 

168.9 

Aug . 

1.4600 

131.2 

12. 8125 

122.8 

.1458 

155. 6 

7. 2875 

165.2 

7.1438 

161.6 

Sept . 

1.  3575 

121. 9 

10. 7000 

102.6 

.1491 

159.1 

7. 6400 

173.2 

7. 5875 

171.6 

Oct . 

1.2150 

109.1 

12. 3125 

118.0 

.1454 

155. 2 

7. 0875 

160.6 

6. 9500 

157.2 

Nov . 

1. 1800 

106.0 

11.  9375 

114.4 

.1444 

154. 1 

6. 3438 

143.8 

6. 2563 

141.5 

Dec . 

1. 1850 

106.4 

12. 4000 

118.9 

.1382 

147.5 

6. 3475 

143.9 

6. 0700 

137.3 

Average,  1902  . 

1. 5027 

135.0 

12. 6154 

120.9 

.1338 

'  142. 8 

6. 9704 

158.0 

6.  7353 

152.4 

Farm  products. 


Month. 

Hops:  New 
York  State, 
choice. 

Oats:  cash. 

Rye:  No.  2, 
cash. 

Sheep:  native. 

Sheep:  West¬ 
ern. 

Price 

per 

pound. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

per 

bushel. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

per 

bushel. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

per 

100  lbs. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

per 

100  lbs. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average,  1890-1899  . 

$0. 1771 

100.0 

$0. 2688 

100.0 

$0. 5288 

100.0 

$3.  7580 

100.0 

$3. 9541 

100.0 

Jan . 

.1475 

83.3 

.4402 

163.8 

.6110 

115.5 

3. 5938 

95.6 

4. 2563 

107.6 

Feb . 

.1525 

86.1 

.4247 

158. 0 

.  5853 

110.7 

4. 0000 

106.4 

4. 8625 

123.0 

Mar . 

.1750 

98.8 

.4289 

159.6 

.5653 

106.9 

4. 2688 

113.6 

4,  9875 

126. 1 

Apr . 

.1850 

104.5 

.4237 

157. 6 

.5565 

105. 2 

5. 2700 

140.2 

5.  2625 

133.1 

May . 

.1950 

110.1 

.  4268 

158.8 

.5678 

107.4 

5. 0000 

133.0 

5. 5300 

139.  9 

June . 

.  2125 

120.0 

.4185 

155.7 

.5722 

108.2 

4. 5500 

121.1 

5. 0313 

127. 2 

July . 

.2300 

129.9 

.5443 

202.  5 

.5803 

109.7 

3. 4750 

92.5 

3.  7560 

95.0 

Aug . 

.  2525 

142.6 

.3675 

136.7 

.5019 

94.9 

3.  3563 

89.3 

3. 6375 

92.0 

Sept . 

.2700 

152.5 

.3378 

125.7 

.4970 

94.0 

3. 0150 

80.2 

3.  3800 

85.5 

Oct . 

.3000 

169.4 

.3111 

115.7 

.4913 

92.9 

2. 9375 

78.2 

2.  9938 

75.7 

Nov . 

.3600 

203.3 

.  3005 

111.8 

.4988 

94.3 

2. 7813 

74.0 

2. 9000 

73.3 

Dec . 

.3700 

208.9 

.3183 

118.4 

.4860 

91.9 

3. 1800 

84.6 

3. 6450 

92.2 

Average,  1902  . 

.2375 

134.1 

.3960 

147.3 

.5418 

102.5 

3. 7817 

100.6 

4.1784 

105.7 
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Table  II.— BASE  PRICES  (AVERAGE  FOR  1890-1899),  AND  MONTHLY 
ACTUAL  AND  RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1902— Cont’d. 

[For  a  more  complete  description  of  the  articles  see  Table  I.  Average  for  1902  computed  from  quota¬ 
tions  in  Table  I;  for  explanation  of  method  see  pages  207  and  208.] 


Month. 

Farm  products. 

Food 

,  etc. 

Wheat:  con¬ 
tract  grades, 
cash. 

Beans:  me¬ 
dium,  choice. 

Bread:  crack¬ 
ers,  Boston  X. 

Bread:  crack¬ 
ers,  soda. 

Bread: loaf 
(Washington 
market). 

Price 

per 

bushel. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

per 

bushel. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

per 

pound. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

per 

pound. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

per 

loaf. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average,  1890-1899  . 

$0. 7510 

100.0 

$1. 6699 

100.0 

$0. 0673 

100.0 

$0. 0718 

100.0 

$0. 0398 

100.0 

Jan . 

.7674 

102. 2 

2. 0250 

121.3 

.  0800 

118.9 

.0700 

97.5 

.0400 

100.5 

Feb . 

.7497 

99.8 

1. 8000 

107.8 

.0800 

118.9 

.0700 

97.5 

.0400 

100.5 

Mar . t . 

.  7322 

97.5 

1.7625 

105.5 

.0800 

118.9 

.0700 

97.5 

.0400 

100.5 

Apr . 

.7261 

96.7 

1.5750 

94.3 

.0800 

118.9 

.0700 

97.5 

.0400 

100.5 

May . 

.7470 

99.5 

1. 7375 

104.0 

.0800 

118.9 

.0700 

97.5 

.0400 

100.5 

June . 

.7285 

97.0 

1.  7000 

101.8 

.0800 

118.9 

.0700 

97.5 

.0400 

100.5 

July . 

.7564 

100.7 

1.7125 

102.6 

.0800 

118.9 

.0700 

97.5 

.0400 

100.5 

Aug . 

.7199 

95.9 

2. 0250 

121.3 

.0800 

118.9 

.0700 

97.5 

.0400 

100.5 

Sept . 

.7704 

102.6 

1. 9750 

118.3 

.0800 

118.9 

.0700 

97.5 

.0400 

100.5 

Oct . 

.  7224 

96.2 

1. 9375 

116.0 

.0800 

118.9 

.0700 

97.5 

.0400 

100.5 

Nov . 

.7268 

96.8 

2.4500 

146.7 

.0800 

118.9 

.0700 

97.5 

.0400 

100.5 

Dec . 

.7429 

98.9 

2. 3375 

140.0 

.  0800 

118.9 

.0700 

97  5 

.0400 

100.5 

Average,  1902  . 

.7414 

98.7 

1. 9198 

115.0 

.0800 

118.9 

.0700 

97.5 

.0400 

100.5 

Food,  etc. 


Month. 

Bread:  loaf, 
homemade 
(N.  Y.  market). 

Bread:  loaf, 
Vienna 

(N.  Y.  market). 

Butter:  cream¬ 
ery,  Elgin 
(Elgin  market). 

Butter:  cream¬ 
ery,  Western 
(N.  Y.  market). 

Butter:  dairy, 
New  York  State. 

Price 

per 

loaf. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

per 

loaf. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

per 

pound. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

per 

pound. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

per 

pound. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average,  1890-1899 . 

$0. 0396 

100.0 

$0. 0396 

100.0 

$0. 2170 

100.0 

$0. 2242 

100.0 

$0. 2024 

100.0 

Jan . 

.0400 

101.0 

.0400 

101.0 

.2425 

111.8 

.2419 

107.9 

.2194 

108.4 

Feb . 

.0400 

101.0 

.0400 

101.0 

.2738 

126.2 

.2850 

127.1 

.  2550 

126.0 

Mar . 

.  0400 

101.0 

.0400 

101.0 

.2680 

123.5 

.2850 

127.1 

.2638 

130.3 

Apr . . . 

.0400 

101.0 

.0400 

101.0 

.2725 

125.6 

.2840 

126.7 

.2705 

133.6 

May . 

.0400 

101.0 

.0400 

101.0 

.2200 

101.4 

.2275 

101.5 

.2188 

108.1 

June . 

.0400 

101.0 

.0400 

101.0 

.2150 

99.1 

.2219 

99.0 

.2113 

104.4 

July . 

.0400 

101.0 

.0400 

101.0 

.2075 

95.6 

.2120 

94.6 

.2010 

99.3 

Aug . 

.0400 

101.0 

.0400 

101.0 

.1960 

90.3 

.2013 

89.8 

.1931 

95.4 

Sept . 

.0400 

101.0 

.0400 

101.0 

.2175 

100.2 

.2170 

96.8 

.2050 

101.3 

Oct . 

.0400 

101.0 

.0400 

101.0 

.2375 

109.4 

.2416 

107.8 

.2288 

113.0 

Nov . 

.0400 

101.0 

.0400 

101.0 

.2575 

118.7 

.2650 

118.2 

.2456 

121.3 

Dec . 

.0400 

101.0 

.0400 

101.0 

.2880 

132.7 

.2905 

129.6 

.2660 

131.4 

Average,  1902  . 

.0400 

101.0 

.0400 

101.0 

.2413 

111.  2 

.2480 

110.6 

.2318 

114.5 

Food,  etc. 


Month. 

Cheese:  N.  Y. 
State  factory, 
full  cream. 

Coffee:  Rio 
No.  7. 

Eggs:  new-laid, 
fancy,  near-by. 

Fish:  cod,  dry, 
bank,  large. 

Fish:  herring, 
shore,  round. 

Price 

per 

pound. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

per 

pound. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

per 

dozen. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

per 

quintal. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

per 

barrel. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average,  1890-1899  . 

$0. 0987 

100.0 

$0. 1313 

100.0 

$0. 1963 

100.0 

$5.  5849 

100.0 

$3. 7763 

100.0 

Jan . 

.1066 

108.0 

.0728 

55.4 

.3175 

161.7 

5. 8750 

105.2 

5. 0000 

132.4 

Feb . 

.1088 

110.2 

.0600 

45.7 

.3063 

156.0 

5. 6250 

100.7 

5. 0000 

132.4 

Mar . . . . 

.1185 

120.1 

.0594 

45.2 

.2050 

104.4 

5. 1250 

91.8 

4. 2500 

112.5 

Apr . 

.1213 

122. 9 

.0606 

46.2 

.1768 

90.1 

5. 0000 

89.5 

4.  2500 

112.5 

May . 

.1119 

113.4 

.0572 

43.6 

.1806 

92.0 

4. 8750 

87.3 

4. 2500 

112.5 

June . 

.0975 

98.8 

.0572 

43.6 

1931 

98  4 

4  5000 

80  6 

(a) 

July . 

.0965 

97.8 

.0550 

41.9 

.  2200 

112  1 

4.  5000 

80  6 

Aug . 

.0974 

98.  7 

.0606 

46.  2 

2181 

111  1 

4  5000 

80  6 

(a) 

Sept . 

"  . 1051 

106.5 

.0575 

43.8 

.2400 

122. 3 

4. 5000 

80  6 

(a) 

Oct . . . 

.1200 

121.6 

.0541 

41.2 

.2513 

128. 0 

5.5000 

98.5 

5. 2500 

139.0 

Nov . 

.1281 

129.8 

.0550 

41.9 

.2763 

140.8 

5.  5000 

98.5 

5. 3750 

142.3 

Dec . 

.1368 

138.6 

.0538 

41.0 

.3100 

157.9 

5. 6250 

100.7 

5. 8750 

155.6 

Average,  1902  . 

.1126 

114.1 

.0586 

44.6 

,  .  2409 

122.7 

5.0938 

91.2 

4. 9063 

129.9 

a  No  quotation  for  month. 
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Table  II.— BASE  PRICES  (AVERAGE  FOR  1890-1899),  AND  MONTHLY 
ACTUAL  AND  RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1902— Cont’d, 

[For  a  more  complete  description  of  the  articles  see  Table  I.  Average  for  1902  computed  from  quota¬ 
tions  in  Table  I;  for  explanation  of  method  see  pages  207  and  208.] 


Food,  etc. 


Month. 

Fish:  mackerel, 
salt,  large 

No.  3s. 

Fish:  salmon, 
canned. 

Flour:  buck¬ 
wheat. 

Flour: 

rye. 

Flour:  wheat, 
spring  patents. 

Price 

per 

barrel. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 
per  12 
cans. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 
per  100 
lbs. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

per 

barrel. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

per 

barrel. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average,  1890-1899. 

814. 1306 

100.0 

81. 4731 

100.0 

$1. 9428 

100.0 

$3. 3171 

100.0 

$4. 2972 

100.0 

Jan . 

12. 0000 

84.9 

1. 6750 

113. 7 

2. 3000 

118.4 

3. 5000 

105.5 

3. 8375 

89.3 

Feb . 

12. 0000 

84.9 

1. 6750 

113.7 

2. 1000 

108.1 

3. 5000 

105.5 

3. 7563 

87.4 

Mar . 

(a) 

1.  6750 

113.7 

2.1750 

112. 0 

3. 4750 

104.8 

3. 7375 

87.0 

Apr . 

12. 5000 

88.5 

1.  6750 

113.7 

ra) 

3. 4750 

104.  8 

3. 7600 

87.5 

May . 

12. 5000 

88.5 

1.  6500 

112.0 

a\ 

3. 3250 

100.2 

3. 8750 

90.2 

June . 

(a) 

1. 6500 

112.0 

en 

3. 4750 

104.8 

3.  8750 

90.2 

July . 

12. 0000 

84.9 

1. 6250 

110.3 

\a) 

3. 5000 

105.5 

3. 8500 

89.  6 

Aug . 

12. 0000 

84.9 

1.  6250 

110.3 

a\ 

3. 4500 

104.0 

3. 7750 

87.8 

Sept. . . . 

(a) 

1.5000 

101,8 

2. 0000 

102.9 

3. 4750 

104.8 

3. 7800 

88.0 

Oct . . 

18. 5000 

130.9 

1. 5250 

103.5 

2. 5000 

128.7 

3.3500 

101.0 

3. 7875 

88.1 

Nov . 

18. 5000 

130.9 

1. 5250 

103.5 

2. 2750 

117.1 

3.4250 

103.3 

3. 8125 

88.7 

Dec . 

(a) 

1. 5750 

106.9 

2. 3000 

118.4 

3.  3500 

101.0 

3  8500 

89.6 

Average,  1902  . 

13.  7500 

97.3 

1. 6146 

109.6 

2.2357 

115.1 

3.4417 

103.8 

3. 8082 

88.6 

Month. 

Food,  etc. 

Flour:  wheat, 
winter 
straights. 

Fruit:  apples, 
evaporated, 
choice. 

Fruit:  apples, 
sun-dned, 
Southern, 
sliced. 

Fruit:  currants, 
in  barrels. 

Fruit:  prunes, 
California,  in 
boxes. 

Price 

per 

barrel. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

per 

pound. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

per 

pound. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

per 

pound. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

per 

pound. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average,  1890-1899 . . 

Jan . 

Feb . 

Mar . 

Apr . 

May . 

June . 

July . 

Aug . 

Sept . 

Oct . 

Nov . 

Dec . 

Average,  1902  . 

$3. 8450 
3. 5250 
3. 5938 
3. 6188 
3. 6100 
3. 6813 
3. 6563 
3.  6200 
3. 4000 
3.3000 
3. 2875 
3. 2875 
3. 3100 
3. 4885 

100.0 

91.7 
93.5 

94.1 
93.9 

95.7 

95.1 

94.1 

88.4 

85.8 

85.5 
85.5 

86.1 
90.7 

$0. 0847 
.0988 
.0975 
.0975 
.0975 
.0975 
.1050 
.1088 
.1113 
.0900 
.0738 
.0663 
.0613 
.0921 

100.0 

116.6 

116.1 

115.1 

115.1 

115.1 

124.0 

128.5 

131.4 

106.3 

87.1 

78.3 

72.4 
108.7 

SO. 0515 
.0525 
.0525 
.0525 
.  0525 
.0475 

13 

.0525 

.0475 

.0525 

.0463 

.0507 

100.0 

101.9 

101.9 

101.9 

101.9 

92.2 

101.9 

92.2 

101.9 

89.9 

98.4 

SO.  0375 
.0556 
.0559 
.0528 
.0503 
.0513 
.0516 
.0463 
.0463 
.  0456 
.0475 
.  0450 
.0450 
.0494 

100.0 

148.3 

149.1 

140.8 

134.1 

136.8 
137.6 
123.5 

123.5 

121.6 

126. 7 
120.0 
120.0 

131.7 

SO.  0774 
.0581 
.0575 
.0569 
.0569 
.0544 
.0531 
.0525 
.0525 
.0563 
.0563 
.0538 
.0525 
.0551 

100.0 

75.1 

74.3 
73.5 

73.5 

70.3 

68.6 
67.8 
67.8 
72.7 

72.7 
69.5 

67.8 

71.2 

Month. 

Food,  etc. 

Fruit:  raisins, 
California, 
London  layer. 

Glucose: 

41°  and  42° 
mixing. 

Lard:  prime 
contract. 

Meal:  corn, 
fine  white. 

Meal:  corn, 
fine  yellow. 

Price 
per  box. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

per 

100  lbs. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

per 

pound. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

per 

100  lbs. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

per 

100  lbs. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average,  1890-1899. . 

Jan . 

Feb . 

Mar . 

Apr . 

May . 

June . 

July . 

Aug . . 

Sept . 

Oct . 

Nov . 

Dec . 

Average,  1902  . 

$1. 5006 
1. 7000 
1.7000 
1. 7000 
1.6750 
1.6750 
1. 6750 
1.  6750 
1. 6750 
1. 6750 
1. 7000 
1.6500 
1. 7250 
1.6854 

100.0 

113.3 

113.3 

113.3 

111.6 

111.6 

111.6 

111.6 

111.6 

111.6 

113. 3 
110.0 
115.0 

112.3 

&S1. 4182 
1. 7850 
2. 0600 
2. 2200 
2.2200 
2.2200 
2. 3200 
2.2200 
2. 2200 
2.2200 
2. 2200 
2. 2200 
2. 2200 
2. 1788 

100.0 
125. 9 
145.3 
156.5 
156.5 

156.5 

163.6 
156.5 
156.5 
156.5 
156.5 
156.5 

156.5 

153.6 

$0. 0654 
.0987 
.0971 
.0974 
.1012 
.1056 
.1069 
.1114 
.1092 
.1098 
.1121 
.1106 
.1088 
.1059 

100.0 

150.9 

148.5 

148.9 
154.7 

161.5 

163.5 

170.3 
167.0 

167.9 

171.4 
169.1 

166.4 

161.9 

SI.  0486 
1.5500 
1.5500 
1.5500 
1.5000 
1.5000 
1.5500 
1.6000 
1.5000 
1. 6750 
1. 5750 
1.6000 
1.4750 
1.5354 

100.0 

147.8 

147.8 

147.8 

143.0 

143.0 

147.8 

152.6 
143.0 
150.2 
150.2 
143.0 

140.7 
146.4 

SI.  0169 
1. 5500 
1. 5000 
1. 5500 
1. 5000 
1. 5000 
1. 5500 
1.5500 
1.5000 
1. 5750 
1. 5750 
1.  5000 
1. 4500 
1.6250 

100.0 

152.4 

147.5 

152.4 

147.5 
147.5 
152.4 

152. 4 

147.5 
154.9 
154.9 

147.6 

142.6 
150.0 

a  No  quotation  for  month.  &  Average  for  1893-1899. 
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Food,  etc. 


Month. 

Meat:  bacon, 
short  clear 
sides. 

Meat:  bacon, 
short  rib  sides. 

Meat:  beef, 
fresh,  native 
sides. 

Meat:  beef, 
salt,  extra  mess. 

Meat:  beef, 
salt,  hams, 
Western. 

Price 

per 

pound. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

per 

pound. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

per 

pound. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

per 

barrel. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

per 

barrel. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average,  1890-1899. . 

$0. 0675 

100.0 

$0. 0656 

100.0 

$0. 0771 

100.0 

$8. 0166 

100.0 

$18. 0912 

100.0 

Jan . 

.0935 

138.5 

.0906 

138.1 

.0831 

107.8 

9. 7500 

121.6 

19. 8750 

109.9 

Feb . 

.0947 

140.3 

.0913 

139.2 

.0850 

110.2 

9.  7813 

122. 0 

20. 2500 

111.9 

Mar . 

.0937 

138.8 

.0900 

137.2 

.0856 

111.0 

10. 1750 

126.9 

20. 2500 

111.9 

Apr . 

.1012 

149.9 

.0981 

149.5 

.1005 

130.4 

11. 0625 

138.0 

20. 6500 

114.1 

May . 

.1069 

158.4 

.1044 

159. 1 

.1038 

134.6 

13.  6000 

169.6 

21. 9375 

121.3 

June . 

.1160 

171.9 

.1135 

173.0 

.  1044 

135.4 

13. 7500 

171.5 

22.  0000 

121.6 

July . 

.1181 

175.0 

.1155 

176.1 

.1070 

138.8 

13. 6875 

170.7 

22.  3000 

123.3 

Aug . 

.  1125 

166.7 

.1100 

167.7 

.1031 

133.7 

13.  2500 

165.3 

22. 5000 

124. 4 

Sept . 

.1146 

169.8 

.1125 

171.5 

.1000 

129.7 

12.  8750 

160.6 

22. 5000 

124.4 

Oct . 

.  1219 

180.6 

.1188 

181.1 

.  1000 

129.7 

12.  2500 

152.8 

21.1250 

116.8 

Nov . 

.1160 

171.9 

.1133 

172.7 

.0963 

124.9 

10. 5000 

131.0 

21. 1250 

116.8 

Dec . 

.0983 

145.6 

.0959 

146.2 

.0935 

121.3 

10.  6875 

133.3 

21. 2500 

117.5 

Average,  1902  . 

.1073 

159.0 

.1046 

159.5 

.0971 

125.9 

11.  7885 

147.1 

21. 3413 

118.0 

Food,  etc. 


Month. 

Meat,  hams, 
smoked, 
packed. 

Meat:  mutton, 
dressed. 

Meat:  pork, 
salt,  mess,  old 
to  new. 

Milk:  fresh. 

Molasses:  New 
Orleans,  open 
kettle,  prime. 

Price 

per 

pound. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

per 

pound. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

per 

barrel. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

per 

quart. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

per 

gallon. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average,  1890-1899. . 

$0. 0984 

100.0 

$0. 0754 

100.0 

$11. 6332 

100.0 

$0. 0255 

100.0 

$0. 3151 

100.0 

Jan . 

.1072 

108.9 

.0688 

91.2 

16. 8438 

144.8 

.0338 

132.5 

.3750 

119.0 

Feb . 

.1063 

108.0 

.0769 

102. 0 

16. 4375 

141.3 

.0325 

127.5 

.3750 

119.0 

Mar . 

.1079 

109.7 

.0844 

111.9 

16. 0625 

138.1 

.0304 

119.2 

.3750 

119.0 

Apr . 

.1175 

119.4 

.0940 

124.7 

17. 0750 

146.8 

.  0287 

112.5 

.3700 

117.4 

May . 

.1228 

124.8 

.0994 

131.  8 

18. 1563 

156.1 

.0263 

103.1 

.3700 

117.4 

June . 

.1228 

124. 8 

.0781 

103.6 

18. 8438 

162.0 

.0225 

88.2 

.3700 

117.4 

July . 

.1303 

132.4 

.0685 

90.8 

19.  3250 

166.1 

.0225 

88.2 

.3700 

117.4 

Aug . 

'  .1276 

129.7 

.  0638 

84.6 

18. 5000 

159.0 

.0242 

94.9 

.3700 

117.4 

Sept . 

.1288 

125.8 

.0625 

82.9 

18. 5500 

159.5 

.0260 

98.0 

.3500 

111.1 

Oct . 

.1311 

133.2 

.0644 

85  4 

18. 5000 

159.0 

.0300 

117.6 

.3500 

111.1 

Nov . 

.1319 

134.0 

.0606 

80.4 

18. 3125 

157.4 

.0325 

127.5 

.3500 

111.  1 

Dec . 

.1215 

128.5 

.0655 

86.9 

18.  3000 

157.3 

.0375 

147.1 

.3400 

107.9 

Average,  1902  . 

.1211 

123.1 

.0738 

97.9 

17.  9399 

154.2 

.0288 

112.9 

.3638 

115.5 

Food,  etc. 


Month. 

Rice:  domestic, 
choice 

Salt:  American. 

Salt:  Ashton's. 

Soda:  bicarbon¬ 
ate  of,  Ameri¬ 
can 

Spices:  nut¬ 
megs. 

Price 

per 

pound. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

per 

barrel. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

per 

bushel. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

per 

pound. 

Rela 

tive 

price. 

Price 

per 

pound. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average,  1890-1899. . 

$0  0561 

100.0 

$0. 7044 

100.0 

$2  2033 

100.0 

$0. 0209 

100  0 

$0. 4322 

100.0 

Jan . 

.0550 

98.0 

.6250 

88.7 

2  2250 

101.0 

.0100 

47.8 

.2125 

49.2 

Feb . 

.0550 

98.0 

.6750 

95.8 

2  2250 

101.0 

.0100 

47.8 

.2175 

50.3 

Mar . 

.0550 

98.0 

.6750 

95  8 

2  2250 

101  0 

.  0100 

47.8 

.2175 

50.3 

Apr .  . 

0550 

98.0 

.6275 

89.1 

2.  2250 

101  0 

.0100 

47.8 

.2175 

50.3 

May . 

.0550 

98.0 

.6190 

87.9 

2.  2250 

101  0 

.0100 

47.8 

.2050 

47.4 

June . 

.0550 

98.0 

.6500 

92  3 

2  2260 

101.0 

.0095 

45  5 

.1950 

45.1 

July  . . 

.0563 

100.4 

.6750 

95.8 

2  2250 

101  0 

.0095 

45  5 

.1950 

45.1 

Aug . . . 

.0600 

107.0 

.6750 

96.8 

2. 2250 

101  0 

.  0095 

45.5 

.1900 

44.0 

Sept . 

.0556 

99.1 

.  6250 

88.7 

2.  2250 

101.0 

.0100 

47.8 

.1900 

44.0 

Oct . 

.0556 

99.1 

.6250 

88.7 

2. 2250 

101.0 

.0100 

47.8 

.1900 

44.0 

Nov . 

.0556 

99.1 

.5850 

83.0 

2. 2250 

101.0 

.0100 

47.8 

.1913 

44.3 

Dec . 

.0575 

102. 5 

.5750 

81.6 

2. 2260 

101.0 

0125 

59.8 

.2125 

49.2 

Average,  1902  . 

.0559 

99.6 

.6360 

90.3 

,  2. 2250 

101.0 

.0108 

51.7 

.2028 

46.9 
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Table  II.— BASE  PRICES  (AVERAGE  FOR  1890-1899),  AND  MONTHLY 
ACTUAL  AND  RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1902— Cont’d. 

[For  a  more  complete  description  of  the  articles  see  Table  I.  Average  for  1902  computed  from  quota¬ 
tions  in  Table  I;  for  explanation  of  method  see  pages  207  and  208.] 


Food,  etc. 


Month. 

Spices:  pepper, 
Singapore. 

Starch:  pure 
corn. 

Sugar:  89°  fair 
refining. 

Sugar:  96°  cen¬ 
trifugal. 

Sugar:  granu¬ 
lated. 

Price 

per 

pound. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

per 

pound. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

per 

pound. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

per 

pound. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

per 

pound. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average,  1890-1899  . 

$0. 0749 

100.0 

$0. 0548 

100.0 

$0. 03398 

100.0 

$0. 03869 

100.0 

$0. 04727 

100.0 

Jan . 

.1288 

172.0 

.0413 

75.4 

. 03063 

90.1 

. 03550 

91.8 

. 04464 

94.4 

Feb . 

.1269 

169.4 

.0413 

75.4 

.  03141 

92.4 

.  03641 

94.1 

. 04510 

95.4 

Mar . 

.1256 

167.7 

.0425 

77.6 

.  02963 

87.2 

.  03460 

89.4 

. 04498 

95.2 

Apr . 

.1238 

165.3 

.0425 

77.6 

.  02954 

86.9 

. 03454 

89.3 

. 04510 

95.4 

May . 

.1231 

164.4 

.0450 

82.1 

. 02925 

86.1 

. 03476 

89.8 

.  04430 

93.7 

June . 

.1175 

156.9 

.0450 

82.1 

.  02906 

85.5 

. 03430 

88.7 

. 04420 

93.5 

July . 

.1181 

157.7 

.  0450 

82.1 

.  02849 

83.8 

. 03349 

86.6 

. 04410 

93.3 

Aug . 

.  1231 

164.4 

.0450 

82.1 

.02891 

85.1 

.  03388 

87.6 

.  04410 

93.3 

Sept . 

.1281 

171.0 

.0450 

82.1 

.  02969 

87.4 

.  03470 

89.7 

. 04430 

93.7 

Oct . . 

.1338 

178.6 

.0450 

82.1 

.  03037 

89.4 

. 03562 

92.1 

. 04414 

93.4 

Nov . 

.1313 

175.3 

.0450 

82.1 

.  03250 

95.6 

.  03750 

96.9 

.  04358 

92.2 

Dec . 

.1263 

168.6 

.0450 

82.1 

. 03440 

101.2 

. 03933 

101.7 

.  04600 

97.3 

Average,  1902 . 

.1255 

167.6 

.  0440 

80.3 

.  03035 

89.3 

. 03542 

91.5 

.04455 

94.2 

Food,  etc. 


Month. 

Tallow. 

Tea:  Formosa, 
fine. 

Vegetables, 
fresh:  onions. 

Vegetables, 
fresh:  potatoes, 
Burbank. 

Vinegar:  cider, 
Monarch. 

Price 

Rela- 

Price 

Rela- 

Price 

Rela- 

Price 

Rela- 

Price 

Rela- 

per 

tive 

per 

tive 

per 

tive 

per 

tive 

per 

tive 

pound. 

price. 

pound. 

price. 

barrel. 

jjrice. 

bushel. 

price. 

gallon. 

price. 

Average,  1890-1899  . 

$0. 0435 

100.0 

$0. 2839 

100.0 

$3. 3995 

100.0 

$0. 4991 

100.0 

$0. 1478 

100.0 

Jan . 

.0616 

141.6 

.2875 

101.3 

4. 7500 

139.7 

.7450 

149.3 

.1400 

94.7 

Feb . 

.0616 

141.6 

.2875 

101.3 

4. 2500 

125. 0 

.7263 

145.5 

.1400 

94.7 

Mar . 

.  0628 

144.4 

.2875 

101.3 

5. 2500 

154.4 

.7300 

146.3 

.1400 

94.7 

Apr . 

.0643 

147.8 

.2875 

101.3 

3.  5000 

103.0 

.8250 

165.3 

.1400 

94.7 

May . 

.0678 

155.9 

.2875 

101.3 

6. 2500 

183.9 

.7580 

151.9 

.1400 

94.7 

June . 

.0625 

143.7 

.  2875 

101.3 

2. 5000 

73.5 

.5400 

108.2 

.1400 

94.7 

July . 

.0655 

150.6 

.3000 

105.7 

2. 2500 

66.2 

(a) 

.1400 

94.7 

Aug . 

.0645 

148.3 

.3000 

105.7 

2. 1250 

62.5 

a 

.1400 

94.7 

SeEt . 

.0600 

137.9 

.3050 

107.4 

1. 8750 

55.2 

.3375 

67.6 

.1600 

108.3 

Oct . . . 

.0647 

148.7 

.3225 

113.6 

2. 7500 

80.9 

.  3625 

72.6 

.1500 

101.5 

Nov . 

.0620 

142.5 

.3325 

117.1 

3. 2500 

95.6 

.4440 

89.0 

.1300 

88.0 

Dec . 

.0588 

135. 2 

.3325 

117.1 

5. 0000 

147.1 

.4538 

90.9 

.1300 

88.0 

Average,  1902  . 

.0629 

144.6 

.3015 

106.2 

3. 6458 

107.2 

.5958 

119.4 

.1408 

95.3 

Cloths  and  clothing. 

Blanket^: 

Blankets: 

Blankets: 

11-4, 5  pounds 

11—4,  5  pounds 

Boots  and 

Bags:  2-bushel, 

11-4, 5  pounds 

to  the  pair, 

to  the  pair, 

shoes:  men’s 

Month. 

Amoskeag. 

to  the  pair, 

cotton  warp, 

cotton  warp, 

brogans, 

all  wool. 

all  wool 

cotton  and 

split. 

filling. 

wool  filling. 

Price 
per  bag. 

Rela- 

Price 

Rela- 

Price 

Rela- 

Price 

Rela- 

Price 
per  pair. 

Rela- 

tive 

price. 

per 

pound. 

tive 

price. 

per 

pound. 

tive 

price. 

per 

pound. 

tive 

price. 

tive 

price. 

Average,  1890-1899. . 

SO. 1399 

100.0 

SO.  84 

100.0 

SO.  613 

100.0 

SO.  424 

100.0 

SO.  9894 

100.0 

Jan . 

.1400 

100.1 

.85 

101.2 

.650 

106.0 

.475 

112.0 

.  9250 

93.5 

Feb . 

.1400 

100.1 

.85 

101.2 

.650 

106.0 

.475 

112.0 

.9250 

93.5 

Mar . 

.1400 

100.1 

.85 

101.2 

.650 

106.0 

.475 

112.0 

.9250 

93.5 

Apr . 

.1400 

100.1 

.85 

101.2 

.650 

106.0 

.475 

112.0 

.9250 

93.5 

May . 

.1450 

103.6 

.85 

101.2 

.650 

106.0 

.475 

112.0 

.  9250 

93.5 

June . 

.1450 

103.6 

.85 

101.2 

.650 

106.0 

.475 

112.0 

.9250 

93.5 

July . . 

.1450 

108.6 

.85 

101.2 

.650 

106.0 

.475 

112.0 

.  9250 

93.5 

Aug . 

.  1450 

103.6 

.85 

101.  2 

.650 

106.0 

.475 

112.0 

.9250 

93.5 

Sept . 

.  1450 

103.6 

.85 

101.2 

.650 

106.0 

.475 

112.0 

.9250 

93.5 

Oct . 

.1450 

103.6 

.85 

101.2 

.650 

106.0 

.475 

112.0 

.9500 

96.0 

Nov . 

.1450 

103.6 

.85 

101.2 

.650 

106.0 

.475 

112.0 

.9500 

96.0 

Dec .  - 

.1450 

103.6 

.85 

101.2 

.650 

106.0 

.475 

112.0 

.9500 

96.0 

Average,  1902 . . . 

.1433 

102. 4 

.85 

101. 2 

.650 

106.0 

.475 

112. 0 

.9313 

94.1 

a  No  quotation  for  month. 
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Table  II.— BASE  PRICES  (AVERAGE  FOR  1890-1899),  AND  MONTHLY 
ACTUAL  AND  RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1902— Cont’d. 

[For  a  more  complete  description  of  the  articles  see  Table  I.  Average  for  1902  computed  from  quota¬ 
tions  in  Table  I;  for  explanation  of  method  see  pages  207  and  208.] 


Cloths  and  clothing. 


Month. 

Boots  and  shoes: 
men’s  calf  bal. 
shoes,  Good¬ 
year  welt. 

Boots  and  shoes: 

men’s  split 
boots,  kip  top, 
etc. 

Boots  and  shoes: 
men’s  vici  kid 
shoes,  Good¬ 
year  welt. 

Boots  and  shoes: 
women’s  solid 
grain  shoes. 

Broadcloths: 
first  quality, 
black,  54-inch, 
XXX  wool. 

Price 
per  pair. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

■  Price 
per  12 
pairs. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

per 

pair. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 
per  pair. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

per 

yard. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average,  1890-1899. . 

12. 376 

100.0 

#16. 350 

100.0 

$2. 30 

100.0 

$0.  8175 

100.0 

$1. 732 

100.0 

Jan . 

2.300 

96.8 

18. 000 

110.1 

2.00 

87.0 

.8750 

107.0 

1.910 

110.3 

Feb . 

2.  300 

96.8 

18. 000 

110.1 

2.00 

87.0 

.8750 

107.0 

1.910 

110.3 

Mar . 

2. 300 

96.8 

18. 000 

110.1 

2.  00 

87.0 

.8500 

104.0 

1.910 

110.3 

Apr . 

2. 300 

96.8 

18. 000 

110.1 

2.00 

87.0 

.8500 

104.0 

1.910 

110.3 

May . 

2. 300 

86.8 

18. 000 

110.1 

2.  00 

87.0 

.8500 

104.0 

1.910 

110.3 

June . 

2. 300 

96.8 

18.  000 

110.1 

2.00 

87.0 

.8500 

104.0 

1.910 

110.3 

July . 

2. 300 

96.8 

18.  000 

110.1 

2.00 

87.0 

.8500 

104.0 

1. 910 

110.3 

Aug . 

2.300 

96.8 

18. 000 

110.1 

2. 00 

87.0 

.8500 

104.0 

1.910 

110.3 

Sept . 

2.  300 

96.8 

18. 500 

113.1 

2.00 

87.0 

.8750 

107.0 

1.910 

110.3 

Oct . 

2.300 

96.8 

18. 500 

113.1 

2.00 

87.0 

.8750 

107.0 

1.910 

110.3 

Nov . 

2. 300 

96.8 

18.  500 

113.1 

2.00 

87.0 

.8750 

107.0 

1.910 

110.3 

Dec . 

2.  300 

96.8 

18.  500 

113.1 

2. 00 

87.0 

.8750 

107.0 

1.910 

110.3 

Average,  1902 . 

2.300 

96.8 

18. 167 

111.1 

2.00 

87.0 

.8625 

105.5 

1.910 

110.3 

Month. 

Cloths  and  clothing. 

Calico:  Cocheco 
prints. 

Carpets:  Brus¬ 
sels,  5-frame, 
Bigelow. 

Carpets:  in¬ 
grain,  2-ply, 
Lowell. 

Carpets:  Wil¬ 
ton,  5-frame, 
Bigelow. 

Cotton  flannels: 
2f  yards  to  the 
pound. 

Price 

per 

yard. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

per 

yard. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

per 

yard. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

per 

yard. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

per 

yard. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average,  1890-1899. . 

Jan . 

Feb . 

Mar . 

Apr . 

May . 

June . 

July . 

Aug . 

Sept . 

Oct . 

Nov . 

Dec . 

Average,  1902 . 

$0. 0553 
.0500 
.0500 
.  0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.  0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 

100. 0 
90.4 
90.4 
90.4 
90.4 
90.4 
90.4 
90.4 
90.4 
90.4 
90.4 
90.4 
90.4 
90.4 

$1. 0008 
1.  0320 
1.0320 
1.  0320 
1. 0320 
1.0320 
1. 0320 
1.  0320 
1.  0320 
1.0320 
1. 0320 
1. 0560 
1.0560 
1. 0360 

100.0 

103.1 

103.1 

103.1 

103.1 

103.1 

103.1 

103.1 

103.1 

103.1 

103.1 

105.5 

105.5 

103.5 

$0. 4752 
.4800 
.4800 
.4800 
.4800 
.4800 
.4800 
.4800 
.4800 
.4800 
.4800 
.5040 
.5040 
.4840 

100.0 
101.0 
101.0 
101.0 
101.0 
101.0 
101.0 
■  101.0 
101.0 
101.0 
101.0 
106.1 
106.1 
101.9 

$1. 8432 
1. 8720 
1.  8720 
1. 8720 
1. 8720 
1. 8720 
1.  8720 
1.  8720 
1. 8720 
1.8720 
1. 8720 
1. 9440 
1. 9440 
1.8840 

100.0 

101.6 

101.6 

101.6 

101.6 

101.6 

101.6 

101.6 

101.6 

101.6 

101.6 

105.5 

105.5 

102.2 

$0. 0706 
.0650 
.0650 
.0650 
.0650 
.0650 
.0650 
.0650 
.0650 
.0650 
.0650 
.0650 
.0650 
.0650 

100.0 

92.1 

92.1 

92.1 

92.1 

92.1 

92.1 

92.1 

92.1 

92.1 

92.1 

92.1 

92.1 

92.1 

Month. 

Cloths  and  clothing. 

Cotton  flannels: 
3£  yards  to  the 
pound. 

Cotton  thread: 
6- cord, 200-yard 
spools,  J.  & 

P.  Coats. 

Cotton  yarns: 
carded,  white, 
mule-spun, 
Northern, 
cones,  10/1. 

Cotton  yarns: 
carded,  white, 
mule-spun, 
Northern, 
cones,  22/1. 

Denims: 

Amoskeag. 

Price 

per 

yard. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

per 

spool,  (a) 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

per 

pound. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

per 

pound. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

per 

yard. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average,  1890-1899. . 

Jan . 

Feb . . 

Mar . 

Apr . 

May . 

June . 

July . 

Aug... . 

Sept . 

Oct . 

Nov . 

Dec . 

Average,  1902 . 

$0. 0575 
.0575 
.0575 
.0575 
.0575 
.0575 
.0575 
.0575 
.0575 
.0575 
.0575 
.0575 
.0575 
.0575 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100. 0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

#.  031008 
. 037240 
. 037240 
.  037240 
.  037240 
.  037240 
. 037240 
. 037240 
. 037240 
. 037240 
. 037240 
. 037240 
.  037240 
. 037240 

100.0 
120.1 
120. 1 
120. 1 
120. 1 
120. 1 
120.1 
120. 1 
120. 1 
120.1 
120. 1 
120.1 
120.1 
120.1 

#0. 1608 
.1500 
.1475 
.1475 
.1525 
.1525 
.1550 
.1500 
.1450 
.1500 
.1650 
.1650 
■  . 1650 
.1538 

100.0 

93.3 
91.7 

91.7 

94.8 
94.8 

96.4 
93.3 

90.2 

93.3 
102.6 
102.6 
102. 6 

95.6 

$0. 1969 
.1750 
.1725 
.1750 
.1800 
.1800 
.  1825 
.1775 
.1750 
.1800 
.1950 
.1950 
.1950 
.1819 

100.0 

88.9 

87.6 
88.9 
91.4 
91.4 

92.7 
90.1 
88.9 

91.4 
99.0 
99.0 
99.0 

92.4 

#0. 1044 
.1050 
.1060 
.1050 
.1050 
.1050 
.1050 
.1050 
.1050 
.1050 
.1050 
.1050 
.1050 
.1050 

100.0 

100.6 

100.6 

100.6 

100.6 

100.6 

100.6 

100.6 

100.6 

100.6 

100.6 

100.6 

100.6 

100.6 

a  Freight  paid. 
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Table  II.— BASE  PRICES  (AVERAGE  FOR  1890-1899),  AND  MONTHLY 
ACTUAL  AND  RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1902— Cont’d. 


[For  a  more  complete  description  of  the  articles  see  Table  I.  Average  for  1902  computed  from  quota¬ 
tions  in  Table  I;  for  explanation  of  method  see  pages  207  and  208.] 


Month. 

Cloths  and  clothing. 

Drillings: 

brown, 

Pepperell. 

Drillings: 
30-inch, 
Stark  A. 

Flannels: 
white,  4-4,  Bal¬ 
lard  Yale  No.  3. 

• 

Ginghams: 

Amoskeag. 

Ginghams: 

Lancaster. 

Price 

Rela- 

Price 

Rela- 

Price 

Rela- 

Price 

Rela- 

Price 

Rela- 

per 

tive 

per 

tive 

per 

tive 

per 

tive 

per 

tive 

yard. 

price. 

yard. 

price. 

yard. 

price. 

yard. 

price. 

yard. 

price. 

Average,  1890-1899  . 

$0. 0572 

100.0 

$0. 0521 

100.0 

$0. 3768 

100.0 

$0. 0533 

100.0 

$0.0573 

100.0 

Jan . 

.0575 

100.5 

.0560 

107.5 

.  3850 

102.2 

.0500 

93.8 

.0575 

100. 3 

Feb . 

.0575 

100.5 

.0535 

102.7 

.3850 

102.2 

.0525 

98.5 

.0575 

100.3 

Mar . . 

.0575 

100.5 

.0534 

102.5 

.3925 

104.2 

.0525 

98.5 

.0575 

100.3 

Apr . 

.0575 

100.5 

.0547 

105.0 

.  3925 

104.2 

.0525 

98.5 

.0575 

100.3 

May . 

.0575 

100.5 

.0557 

106.9 

.3925 

104.2 

.0525 

98.5 

.0575 

100.3 

June . 

.0575 

100.5 

.  0539 

103.5 

.3925 

104.2 

.0525 

98.5 

.0575 

100.3 

July . 

.0575 

100.5 

.0499 

95.8 

.4067 

107.9 

.0525 

98.5 

.0575 

100.3 

Aug . 

.0575 

100.5 

.0528 

101.3 

.4067 

107.9 

.0525 

98.5 

.0575 

100.3 

Sept . 

.0575 

100.5 

.  0547 

105,0 

.4067 

107.9 

.0525 

98.5 

.  0575 

100.3 

Oct . 

.0575 

100.5 

.0540 

103.6 

.4067 

107.9 

.0525 

98.5 

.0575 

100.3 

Nov . 

.0575 

100.5 

.  0542 

104.0 

.4067 

107.9 

.0525 

98.5 

.  0575 

100.3 

Dec . 

.0575 

100.5 

.0543 

104.2 

.4100 

108.8 

.  0525 

98.5 

.  0575 

100.3 

Average,  1902  . 

.0575 

100.5 

.0539 

103.5 

.3986 

105.8 

.0523 

98.1 

.0575 

100.3 

Cloths  and  clothing. 

Hosiery: 

men’s 

• 

■rv,  nr, ’ Cl 

Hosiery: 

worn- 

Hosiery: 

worn- 

Horse  blankets: 

cotton  half 

livnici  j  *  lucu  o 

en’s  combed 

en’s  cotton 

6  pounds  each, 

hose,  seamless, 

COUOll  Ilclll 

Egyptian  cot- 

hose,  seamless, 

Month. 

all  wool. 

fast  black,  20 

llUu  v  j  BLilHllLoo  j 

ton  hose,  high 

fast  black, 

to  22  oz. 

o'! 

spliced  heel. 

26  to  28  oz. 

Price 

Rela- 

Price 

Rela- 

Price 

Rela- 

Price 

Rela- 

Price 

Rela- 

per 

tive 

per  12 

tive 

per  12 

tive 

per  12 

tive 

per  12 

tive 

pound. 

price. 

pairs. 

price. 

pairs. 

price. 

pairs. 

price. 

pairs. 

price. 

Average,  1890-1899  . 

$0. 573 

100.0 

$0. 9555 

100.0 

$0. 7845 

100.0 

a $1,850 

100.0 

$0. 9310 

100.0 

Jan . 

.630 

109.9 

b . 6860 

671.8 

.6500 

82.9 

1.850 

100.0 

b .  6615 

6  71.1 

Feb . 

.630 

109.9 

b .  6860 

6  71.8 

.6500 

82.9 

1.850 

100.0 

b  . 6615 

671.1 

Mar . 

.630 

109.9 

b .  6860 

671.8 

.6500 

82.9 

1.850 

100.0 

b . 6615 

671.1 

Apr . 

.630 

109.9 

.7105 

74.4 

.6500 

82.9 

1.850 

100.0 

.7105 

76.3 

May . 

.630 

109.9 

c . 7105 

c74.4 

.6750 

86.0 

1.850 

100.0 

o . 7105 

o  76.3 

June . 

.630 

109.9 

c. 7105 

c74.4 

.6750 

86.0 

1. 850 

100.0 

o . 7105 

c76.3 

July . 

.630 

109.9 

c . 7105 

c74.4 

.6750 

86.0 

1.850 

100.0 

e .  7105 

o  76.3 

Aug . 

.630 

109,9 

e . 7105 

e74.4 

.6750 

86.0 

1. 860 

100.0 

o . 7105 

c76.3 

Sept . 

.630 

109.9 

.7350 

76.9 

.6750 

86.0 

1.850 

100.0 

.7350 

78.9 

Oct . 

.630 

109.9 

d. 7350 

d  76.9 

.6750 

86.0 

1.850 

100.0 

d , 7350 

<278. 9 

Nov . 

.630 

109.9 

d . 7350 

d  76.9 

.  6760 

86.0 

1.850 

100.0 

d , 7350 

(278.9 

Dec . 

.630 

109.9 

d . 7350 

<276. 9 

.6750 

86.0 

1.850 

100.0 

d . 7350 

d  78.9 

Average,  1902  . 

.630 

109.9 

e . 7350 

e76. 9 

.6667 

85.0 

1.850 

100.0 

e . 7350 

e78.9 

Cloths  and  clothing. 


'  Month. 

Leather: 
harness,  oak, 
packers’  hides, 
heavy,  No.  1. 

Leather: 
sole,  hemlock, 
nonacid, 
Buenos  Ayres. 

Leather: 
sole,  oak. 

Leather: 
wax  calf,  30  to  40 
lbs.  to  the 
dozen,  B  grade. 

Linen 

shoe  thread: 
10s,  Barbour. 

Price 

per 

pound. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

per 

pound. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

per 

pound. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

per 

sq.  foot. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

per 

pound. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average,  1890-1899  . 

/$0. 2590 

100.0 

$0. 1939 

100.0 

$0. 3363 

100.0 

$0. 6545 

100.0 

$0. 8748 

100.0 

Jan . 

.3400 

0117.3 

.2475 

127.6 

.3900 

116.0 

.6250 

95.5 

.8910 

101.9 

Feb . 

.3400 

0 117. 3 

.  2475 

127.6 

.3900 

116.0 

.6625 

101.2 

.8910 

101.9 

Mar . 

.3400 

g  117. 3 

.2476 

127.6 

.3800 

113.0 

.6750 

103.1 

.8910 

101. 9 

Apr . 

.3300 

0113.8 

.2350 

121. 2 

.3750 

111.5 

.6625 

101.2 

.8910 

101.9 

May . 

.3250 

g  112. 1 

.2300 

118.6 

.3700 

110.0 

.6625 

101.2 

.8910 

101.9 

June . 

.3250 

a  112.1 

.2300 

118.6 

.3700 

110.0 

.6625 

101.2 

.8910 

101.9 

July..... . . 

.3250 

0112.1 

.2325 

119.9 

.3750 

111.5 

.6625 

101.2 

.8910 

101.9 

Aug . 

.3250 

0112.1 

.  2350 

121.2 

.3750 

111.5 

.6625 

101.2 

.8910 

101.9 

Sept . . 

3200 

0110.4 

.2350 

121  2 

.3850 

114.5 

.6625 

101.2 

.8910 

101.9 

Oct  . 

.3400 

0117.3 

.  2350 

121.2 

.3850 

114.5 

.6625 

101.2 

.8910 

101.9 

Nov . 

.3400 

0117.3 

.2350 

121.2 

.3850 

114.5 

.6625 

101.2 

.  8910 

101.9 

Dec . 

.3400 

0117.3 

.2300 

118.6 

.3800 

113.0 

.6625 

101.2 

.8910 

101.9 

Average,  1902  . 

.  3325 

0114.7 

.2367 

122.1 

.3800 

113.0 

.6604 

100.9 

.8910 

101.9 

«  Average  for  1893-1899.  6 September,  1901,  price.  c  April,  1902,  price. 

d  September,  1902,  price.  e  September,  1902,  price.  Represents  bulk  of  sales. 

/  Leather:  harness,  oak,  country  middles,  14  lbs.  and  up  (except  overweights,  20  lbs.  and  up). 
g  For  method  of  computing  relative  price  spp  r>ages  224  and  225.  Average  price  for  1901,  $0.8325 
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Table  II.— BASE  PRICES  (AVERAGE  FOR  1890-1899),  AND  MONTHLY 
ACTUAL  AND  RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1902— Cont’d. 

[For  a  more  complete  description  of  the  articles  see  Table  I.  Average  for  1902  computed  from  quota¬ 
tions  in  Table  I;  for  explanation  of  method  see  pages  207  and  208.] 


Cloths  and  clothing. 


Month. 

Linen  thread: 
3-cord, ‘-200-yard 
spools,  Barbour. 

Overcoatings: 
beaver,  Moscow, 
all  wool,  black. 

Overcoatings: 
chinchilla, 
B-rough,  all 
wool. 

Overcoatings: 
chinchilla,  cot¬ 
ton  warp,  C.  C. 
grade. 

Overcoatings: 
covert  cloth, 
light  weight, 
staple. 

Price  per 
dozen 
spools. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

■  Price 
per 
yard. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

per 

yard. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

per 

yard. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

per 

yard. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average,  1890-1899  . 

$0. 8522 

100.0 

$2. 0817 

100.0 

$2. 1419 

100.0 

$0. 4883 

100.0 

$2. 3286 

100.0 

Jan . 

.  8910 

104.6 

2. 2088 

106.1 

2.0925 

97.7 

.4400 

90.1 

2. 2625 

97.2 

Feb . 

.8910 

104.6 

2. 2088 

106.1 

2. 0925 

97.7 

.4550 

93.2 

2. 2625 

97.2 

Mar . 

.8910 

104.6 

2. 2088 

106.1 

2. 0925 

97.7 

.4500 

92.2 

2.  2625 

97.2 

Apr . 

.8910 

104.6 

2. 2088 

106.1 

2. 0925 

97.7 

.4550 

93.2 

2. 2625 

97.2 

May . 

.8910 

104.6 

2. 2088 

106.1 

2. 0925 

97.7 

.4550 

93.2 

2. 2625 

97.2 

June . 

.8910 

104.6 

2.  2088 

106.1 

2. 0925 

97.7 

.4550 

93.2 

2. 2625 

97.2 

July . 

.8910 

104. 6 

2. 2088 

106.1 

2. 0925 

97.7 

.4550 

93.2 

2. 2625 

97.2 

Aug . 

.8910 

104.6 

2. 2088 

106.1 

2. 0925 

97.7 

.4450 

91.1 

2. 2625 

97.2 

Sept . 

.8910 

104.  6 

2. 2088 

106.1 

2. 0925 

97.7 

.4550 

93.2 

2. 2625 

97.2 

Oct . 

.8910 

104.6 

2. 2088 

106.1 

2. 0925 

97.7 

.4500 

92.2 

2. 2625 

97.2 

Nov . 

.8910 

104.6 

2. 2088 

106.1 

2. 0925 

97.7 

.4550 

93.2 

2. 2625 

97.2 

Dec . 

.8910 

104.6 

2. 2088 

106.1 

2. 0925 

97.7 

.4400 

90.1 

2. 2625 

97.2 

Average,  1902  . 

.8910 

104.6 

2. 2088 

106. 1 

2. 0925 

97.7 

.4508 

92.3 

2. 2625 

97.2 

Month. 

Cloths  and  clothing. 

Overcoatings : 
kersey,  stand¬ 
ard,  27  to  28 
ounce. 

Print  cloths: 
28-inch, 
64x64. 

Shawls:  stand¬ 
ard,  all  wool, 
72x144  in., 
42-oz. 

Sheetings: 
bleached  ,10-4, 
Atlantic. 

Sheetings: 
bleached,  10-4, 
Pepperell. 

Price 

Rela- 

Price 

Rela- 

Rela- 

Price 

Rela- 

Price 

Rela- 

per 

tive 

per 

tive 

i  ric6 

tive 

per 

tive 

per 

tive 

yard. 

price. 

yard. 

price. 

price. 

yard. 

price. 

yard. 

price. 

Average,  1890-1899  . 

«$1. 2472 

100.0 

$0. 02838 

100.0 

$4. 5787 

100.0 

$0. 1836 

100.0 

$0. 1884 

100.0 

Jan . 

1.5000 

120.3 

. 030000 

105.7 

4.  9000 

107.0 

.1865 

101.6 

.2100 

111.5 

Feb . 

1.  5000 

120.3 

. 031250 

110.1 

4. 9000 

107.0 

.1741 

94.8 

.2100 

111.5 

Mar . 

1. 5000 

120.3 

. 033125 

116.7 

4.  9000 

107.0 

.2047 

111.5 

.2100 

111.5 

Apr . 

1.5000 

120.3 

. 033438 

117.8 

4,  9000 

107.0 

.1842 

100.3 

.2100 

111.5 

May . . . 

1.5000 

120.3 

. 033125 

116.7 

4.  9000 

107.0 

.1632 

88.9 

.2100 

111.5 

June . 

1.  5000 

120.3 

.031563 

111.2 

4. 9000 

107.0 

.1862 

101.4 

.2100 

111.5 

July . 

1. 5000 

120.3 

. 030000 

105.7 

4.  9000 

107.0 

.2252 

122.7 

.2100 

111.5 

Aug . . 

1.  5000 

120.3 

.  029000 

102.2 

4.  9000 

107.0 

.1771 

96.5 

.2100 

111.5 

Sept . 

1.5000 

120. 3 

.  029219 

103.0 

4. 9000 

107.0 

.1901 

103.5 

.2100 

111.5 

Oct . 

1.5000 

120.3 

.  029688 

104.6 

4.  9000 

107.0 

.2091 

113.9 

.2100 

111.5 

Nov . 

1.5000 

120.8 

.  030000 

105.7 

4. 9000 

107.0 

.1963 

106.4 

.2100 

111.5 

Dec . 

1.  5000 

120.3 

. 030000 

105.7 

4.  9000 

107.0 

.2052 

111.8 

.2100 

111.5 

Average,  1902  . 

1. 5000 

120.3 

. 030901 

108.9 

4.  9000 

107.0 

.1917 

104.4 

.2100 

111.5 

Cloths  and  clothing. 

Sheetings; 

Sheetings: 

Sheetings: 

Sheetings: 

brown,  4-4, 

Sheetings: 

bleached,  10-4, 

brown,  4-4, 

brown,  4-4,  In- 

Mass.  Mills, 

brown,  4-4, 

Wamsutta  S.  T. 

Atlantic  A. 

dian  Head. 

Flying  Horse 

Pepperell  R. 

brand. 

Price 

Rela- 

'  Price 

Rela- 

Price 

Rela- 

Price 

Rela- 

Price 

Rela- 

per 

tive 

per 

tive 

per 

tive 

per 

tive 

per 

tive 

yard. 

price. 

yard. 

price. 

yard. 

price. 

yard. 

price. 

yard. 

price. 

Average,  1890-1899  . 

$0. 2949 

100.0 

$0. 0553 

100.0 

$0. 0626 

100.0 

b$ 0. 0525 

100.0 

$0. 0551 

100.0 

Jan . 

.2925 

99.2 

.0530 

95.8 

.0625 

99.8 

.0575 

o94.1 

.0575 

104.4 

Feb . 

.2925 

99.2 

.0534 

96.6 

.0625 

99.8 

.0575 

o94.1 

.0575 

104.4 

Mar . 

.2925 

99.2 

.0541 

97.8 

.0625 

99.8 

.0575 

0  94.1 

.0575 

104.4 

Apr . 

.2925 

99.2 

.0529 

95.7 

.0625 

99.8 

. 0562 £ 

c92.1 

.0575 

104.4 

May . 

.2925 

99.2 

.0538 

97.3 

.0625 

99.8 

. 0562* 

c92.1 

.0575 

104.4 

June . 

.2925 

99.2 

.0541 

97.8 

.0625 

99.8 

. 05624 

o92.1 

.0575 

104.4 

July . 

.2925 

99.2 

.0563 

101.8 

.0625 

99.8 

. 05624 

0  92.1 

.0575 

104.4 

Aug . 

.2925 

99.2 

.0563 

101.8 

.0625 

99.8 

.  05624 

c  92. 1 

.0550 

99.8 

Sept . 

.2925 

99.2 

.0557 

100.7 

.0625 

99.8 

. 05624 

o92.1 

. 05624 

102.1 

Oct . . 

.2925 

99.2 

.0559 

101.1 

.0625 

99.8 

. 05624 

o92.1 

. 05624 

102.1 

Nov . 

.  2925 

99.2 

.0565 

102.2 

.0625 

99.8 

. 05624 

o92.1 

. 05624 

102.1 

Dec . 

.2925 

99.2 

.0569 

102.9 

.0625 

99.8 

. 05624 

0  92.1 

. 05624 

102.1 

Average,  1902  . 

.2925 

99.2 

.0549 

99.3 

.  .  0625 

99.8 

.0566 

c92.6 

.0669 

103.3 

a  Average  for  1897-1899. 
b  Sheetings:  brown,  4-4,  Stark  A.  A. 

c  For  method  of  computing  relative  price  see  pages  224  and  225.  Average  price  for  1901,  $0.0575. 
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Table  II.— BASE  PRICES  (AVERAGE  FOR  1890-1899),  AND  MONTHLY 
ACTUAL  AND  RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1902— Cont’d. 

[For  a  more  complete  description  of  the  articles  see  Table  I.  Average  for  1902  computed  from  quota¬ 
tions  in  Table  I;  for  explanation  of  method  see  pages  207  and  208. J 


Cloths  and  clothing. 


Month. 

Shirtings: 
bleached, '1-4, 
Fruit  of  the 
Loom. 

Shirtings: 
bleached,  4-4, 
Hope. 

Shirtings: 
bleached,  4-4, 
Lonsdale. 

Shirtings: 
bleached,  4-4, 
New  York  Mills. 

Shirtings: 
bleached,  4-4, 
Wamsutta 
<o>. 

XX 

Price 

Rela- 

Price 

Rela- 

Price 

Rela- 

Price 

Rela- 

Price 

Rela- 

per 

tive 

per 

tive 

per 

tive 

per 

tive 

per 

tive 

yard. 

price. 

yard. 

price. 

yard. 

price. 

yard. 

price. 

yard. 

price. 

Average,  1890-1899 . 

$0. 0728 

100.0 

$0. 0630 

100.0 

$0. 0727 

100.0 

$0. 0876 

100.0 

$0. 0948 

100.0 

Jan . 

.0775 

106.5 

.0713 

113.2 

. 07624 

104.9 

.0768 

87.7 

.0855 

90.2 

Feb . 

.0775 

106.5 

.0713 

113. 2 

.  07624 

104.9 

.0768 

87.7 

.  0855 

90.2 

Mar . 

.0775 

106.5 

.0713 

113.2 

. 07624 

104.9 

.0768 

87.7 

.0855 

90.2 

Apr . 

.0775 

106.5 

.0660 

103.2 

. 07624 

104.9 

.0768 

87.7 

.0856 

90.2 

May . 

.0775 

106.5 

.0665 

105.6 

.07624 

104.9 

.0743 

84.8 

.0900 

94.9 

June . 

.0775 

106.  5 

.0665 

105.6 

.0725 

99.7 

.0780 

89.0 

.0900 

94.9 

July . 

. 0737^ 

101.3 

.0665 

105.6 

.0725 

99.7 

.0732 

83.6 

.0900 

94.9 

Aug . 

. 07374 

101,3 

.0665 

105.6 

.0725 

99.7 

.0768 

87.7 

.0900 

94.9 

Sept . 

. 07374 

101,3 

.0665 

105.6 

.0725 

99.7 

.0756 

86.3 

.0900 

94.9 

Oct . 

. 07374 

101.3 

.0665 

105.6 

.0725 

99.7 

.0810 

92.5 

.0900 

94.9 

Nov . 

. 07374 

101.3 

.0665 

105.6 

.  0725 

99.7 

.0765 

87.3 

.0900 

94.9 

Dec . 

. 07374 

101.3 

.0665 

105.6 

.0725 

99.7 

.0765 

87.3 

.0900 

94.9 

Average,  1902  . 

.0756 

103.8 

.0676 

107.3 

.0741 

101.9 

.0766 

87.4 

.0885 

93.4 

Cloths  and  clothing. 

Month. 

Silk:  raw, 
Italian,  clas¬ 
sical. 

Silk:  raw, 
Japan,  filatures. 

Suitings:  clay 
worsted  diago¬ 
nal,  12-ounce, 
Wash.  Mills. 

Suitings:  clay 
worsted  diago¬ 
nal,  16-ounce, 
Wash.  Mills. 

Suitings:  indigo 
blue,  all  wool, 
54-in.,  14-oz., 
Middlesex. 

Price 

per 

pound. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

per 

pound. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

per 

yard. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price 

Price 

per 

yard. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

per 

yard. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average,  1890-1899  . 
Jan . 

$4. 2558 
3. 9848 

100.0 

93.6 

$4. 0187 
3. 6875 

100.0 

90.5 

a$0. 8236 
.9450 

100.0 

114.7 

a$l.  0068 
1. 1250 

100.0 

111.7 

81. 3230 
1. 2513 

100.0 

94.6 

Feb . 

3. 9848 

93.6 

3. 7345 

92.9 

.9000 

109.3 

1.0800 

107.8 

1.2968 

98.0 

Mar . 

3. 9848 

93.6 

3. 8315 

95.3 

.9000 

109.3 

1.0800 

107.3 

1. 2968 

98.0 

Apr . 

3. 9600 

93.0 

3. 7588 

93.5 

.9000 

109.3 

1.0800 

107.3 

1. 2968 

98.0 

May . 

4. 0095 

94.2 

3. 7345 

92.9 

.9000 

109.3 

1.0800 

107.8 

1. 8195 

99.7 

June . 

4. 1085 

96.5 

3.  7588 

93.5 

.9000 

109.3 

1.0800 

107.3 

1. 3195 

99.7 

July . 

4. 1333 

97. 1 

3. 7830 

94.1 

.9000 

109.3 

1.0800 

107.3 

1.  3195 

99.7 

Aug . 

4. 1838 

97.1 

3. 7830 

94.1 

.9225 

112.0 

1.1025 

109.5 

1. 3195 

99.7 

Sept . 

4. 1580 

97.7 

3. 8073 

94.7 

.9225 

112.0 

1. 1025 

109.5 

1. 3195 

99.7 

Oct . 

4. 3313 

101.8 

4. 0377 

100.5 

.9225 

112.0 

1. 1025 

109.5 

1. 3195 

99.7 

NOV . 

4. 2570 

100.0 

4. 0013 

99.6 

.9225 

112.0 

1.1026 

109.5 

1. 3195 

99.7 

Dec . 

4. 2570 

100.0 

4. 0013 

99.6 

.9225 

112.0 

1. 1025 

109.5 

1.  3650 

103.2 

Average,  1902 . 

4. 1085 

96.5 

8.8224 

95.1 

.9181 

110.9 

1. 0931 

108.6 

1.3119 

99.2 

Cloths  and  clothing. 

Month. 

Suitings:  indi¬ 
go  blue,  all 
wool,  16-ounce. 

Suitings: 
serge,  Wash¬ 
ington  Mills 
6700. 

Tickings: 

Amoskeag 

A.C.A. 

Trouserings: 
fancy  worsted, 
22  to  23  ounce. 

Underwear: 
shirts  and 
drawers,  white, 
all  wool,  etc. 

Price 

per 

yard. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

per 

yard. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

per 

yard. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

per 

yard. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 
per  12 
gar¬ 
ments. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average,  1890-1899  . 
Jan . 

$1. 9154 
2. 0925 

100.0 
109. 2 

6$ 0.  7526 
.8100 

100.0 

107.6 

$0. 1061 
.1050 

100.0 

99.0 

m.  9456 
1.9800 

100.0 

101.8 

823. 31 
23.40 

100.0 

100.4 

Feb . 

2. 0926 

109. 2 

.8100 

107.6 

.1050 

99.0 

1.9800 

101.8 

23. 40 

100.4 

Mar . 

2.0925 

109.2 

.8100 

107.6 

.1050 

99.0 

1.9800 

101.8 

23.40 

100.4 

Apr . 

2. 0925 

109.2 

.8100 

107.6 

.1050 

99.0 

1.9800 

101.8 

23.40 

100.4 

May . 

2. 0925 

109.2 

.8100 

107.6 

.1050 

99.0 

1. 9800 

101.8 

23.40 

100.4 

June . 

2. 0925 

109.2 

.8100 

107.6 

.1060 

99.0 

1. 9800 

101.8 

23.40 

100.4 

July . 

2.0926 

109. 2 

.8100 

107.6 

.1050 

99.0 

1.9800 

101.8 

28. 40 

100.4 

Aug . 

2. 0925 

109.2 

.7650 

101.6 

.1050 

99.0 

1. 9800 

101.8 

23. 40 

100.4 

Sept . 

2. 0925 

109.2 

.7650 

101.6 

.1050 

99.0 

1.9800 

101.8 

23.40 

100.4 

Oct . 

2. 0925 

109.2 

.7650 

101.6 

.1050 

99.0 

1.9800 

101.8 

23.40 

100.4 

Nov . 

2. 0925 

109.2 

.7650 

101.6 

.1050 

99.0 

1. 9800 

101.8 

23.40 

100.4 

Dec . 

2.  0925 

109.2 

.7650 

101.6 

.1050 

99.0 

1. 9800 

101.8 

23.40 

100.4 

Average,  1902  . 

2. 0925 

109.2 

7913 

105.1 

.1050 

99.0 

1.  9800 

101.8 

23.40 

100.4 

a  Average  for  1895-1899.  .  6  Average  for  1892-1899. 
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Table  II.-BASE  PRICES  (AVERAGE  FOR  1890-1899),  AND  MONTHLY 
ACTUAL  AND  RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1902— Cont’d. 


[For  a  more  complete  description  of  the  articles  see  Table  I.  Average  for  1902  computed  from  quota¬ 
tions  in  Tabie  I;  for  explanation  of  method  see  pages  207  and  208.] 


Month. 

Cloths  and  clothing. 

Underwear: 
shirts  and 
drawers,  white, 
merino,  52 1 
wool,  etc. 

Women’s  dress 
goods;  alpaca, 
cotton  warp, 
22-inch,  Ham¬ 
ilton. 

Women’s  dress 
goods:  cash- 
mere,  all  wool, 
10-11  twill,  38- 
inch,  Atlantic  J. 

Women’s  dress 
goods:  cash- 
mere,  cotton 
warp,  9-twill, 
4-4,  Atlantic  F. 

Women’s  dress 
goods:  cash- 
mere,  cotton 
warp,  22-inch, 
Hamilton. 

Price 
per  12 
gar¬ 
ments. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

per 

yard. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

per 

yard. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

per 

yard. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

per 

yard. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average,  1890-1899 . 

Jan . 

Feb . 

Mar . 

Apr . 

May . > 

June . 

July . 

Aug . 

Sept . 

Oct . 

Nov . 

Dec . 

Average,  1902  . 

$15. 57 
14.85 
14.85 
14.85 
14. 85 
14. 85 
14.85 
14. 85 
14.  85 
14. 85 
14. 85 
14. 85 
14. 85 
14. 85 

100.0 

95.4 

95.4 

95.4 

95.4 

95.4 

95.4 

95.4 

95.4 

95.4 

95.4 

95.4 

95.4 

95.4 

$0. 0680 
.0711 
.  0711 
.0711 
.0711 
.0711 
.0711 
.0711 
.0711 
.0711 
.0686 
.0686 
.0686 
.0705 

100.0 

104.6 

104.6 

104.6 

104.6 

104.6 

104.6 

104.6 

104.6 

104.6 
100.9 
100.9 
100.9 

103.7 

$0. 2905 
.3234 
.3234 
.3234 
.3234 
.3234 
.3234 
.3234 
.3234 
.  3234 
.3234 
.3234 
.3234 
.3234 

100.0 

111.3 

111.3 

111.3 

111.3 

111.3 

111.3 

111.3 

111.3 

111.3 

111.3 

111.3 

111.3 

111.3 

$0. 1520 
.1642 
.1642 
.1642 
.1642 
.1642 
.1642 
.1642 
.1642 
.1642 
.1642 
.1642 
.1642 
.1642 

100.0 

108.0 

108.0 

108.0 

108.0 

108.0 

108.0 

108.0 

108.0 

108.0 

108.0 

108.0 

108.0 

108.0 

$0. 0758 
.0760 
.0760 
.0760 
.0760 
.0760 
.0760 
.0760 
.0760 
.0760 
.0735 
.0735 
.0735 
.0754 

100.0 
100.3 
100. 3 
100.3 
100.3 
100.3 
100.3 
100.3 
100.3 
100.3 
97.0 
97.0 
97.0 
90.5 

Month. 

Cloths  and  clothing. 

Women’s  dress 
goods:  cash- 
mere,  cotton 
warp,  27-inch, 
Hamilton. 

Women’s  dress 
goods:  Frank¬ 
lin  sackings, 
6-4. 

Wool:  Ohio, 
fine  fleece  (X 
andXXgrade), 
scoured. 

Wool:  Ohio, 
mediumfleece 
(i  and  £  grade), 
scoured. 

Worsted  yarns: 
2-40s,  Aus¬ 
tralian  fine. 

Price 

per 

yard. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

per 

yard. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

per 

pound. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

per 

pound. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

per 

pound. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average,  1890-1899 . 

Jan . . 

Feb . 

Mar . 

Apr . 

May . 

June . 

July . 

Aug . 

Sept . 

Oct . 

Nov . 

Dec . 

Average,  1902 . 

$0. 0883 
.0907 
.0907 
.0907 
.0907 
.0907 
.0907 
.  0907 
.0907 
.0907 
.0882 
.0882 
.0882 
.0901 

100.0 

102.7 
102  7 

102.7 

102.7 

102.7 

102.7 

102.7 

102.7 
102.7 

99.9 
99.9 
99.9 
102  0 

$0. 5151 
. 5462i 
. 5462* 
.  5462J 
.  54624 
. 54624 
. 54624 
.  54624 
. 54624 
.5700 
.5700 
. 59374 
.  59374 
.5581 

100.0 
106.0 
106.0 
106  0 
106.0 
106.0 
106.0 
106.0 
106.0 
110.7 
110.7 
115.3 

115.3 

108.3 

$0. 5526 
.5543 
.5543 
.5543 
.5435 
.5543 
.5435 
.5652 
.5870 
.6087 
.6087 
.6087 
.6413 
.5770 

100.0 

100.3 

100.3 

100.3 

.98.4 

100.3 
98.4 

102.3 
106.2 
110.2 
110.2 
110. 2 
116.1 

104.4 

$0. 4564 
.4274 
.4274 
.  4274 
.4274 
.4194 
.4194 
.4355 
.4516 
.4516 
.4677 
.4839 
.4839 
.4436 

100.0 

93.6 

93.6 

93.6 

93.6 

91.9 

91.9 
95.4 

98.9 
98.9 

102.5 

106.0 

106.0 

97.2 

81. 0183 
1. 1000 
1. 1000 
1.1000 
1.1000 
1.1000 
1. 1000 
1. 1250 
1. 1250 
1. 1250 
1. 1500 
1. 1750 
1.1750 
1. 1229 

100.0 

108.0 

108.0 

108.0 

108.0 

108.0 

108.0 

110.5 

110.5 

110.5 

112.9 

115.4 

115.4 

110.3 

Month. 

Cloths  and 
clothing. 

Fuel  and  lighting. 

Worsted  yarns: 
2-40s,  XXXX, 
white, in  skeins. 

Candles:  ada¬ 
mantine, 

,  6s,  14-ounce. 

Coal:  anthra¬ 
cite,  broken. 

Coal:  anthra¬ 
cite,  chestnut. 

Coal:  anthra¬ 
cite,  egg. 

Price 

per 

pound. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

per 

pound. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

per 

ton. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

per 

ton. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

per 

ton. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average,  1890-1899 . 

Jan . 

Feb . 

Mar . 

Apr . 

Mav . 

June . 

July . 

Aug.. . 

Sept . 

Oct . 

81. 0071 
1. 1000 
1.1200 
1. 1400 
1. 1400 
1. 1400 
1. 1200 
1.1200 
1. 1400 
1. 1400 
1. 1700 
1. 1700 
11700 
1. 1392 

100.0 

109. 2 

111.2 
113.2 
113.2 

113.2 

111.2 
111.2 
113.2 

113.2 

116.2 
116.2 
116.2 
113.1 

$0.  0782 
.1100 
.1100 
.1100 
.1100 
.1100 
.1100 
.1100 
.1100 
.1100 
.1100 
.1100 
.1100 
.1100 

100.0 
140.7 
140.7 
140.7 
140.7 
140.7 
140.7 
140.7 
140.7 
140.7 
140.7 
140. 7 
140.7 
140.7 

$3. 3669 
3. 5190 
3. 5430 
3. 5510 
3. 6350 
3. 7640 

(«) 

a 

\a) 

la) 

(a) 

4. 0070 
4. 0110 
3. 7186 

100.0 

104.5 
105.2 

105.5 
108.0 
111.8 

$3. 5953 
4. 4510 
4. 4510 
4. 4500 

3.  9510 

4.  0150 
(a) 

a) 

(a) 

“j 

4. 9500 
4.  9500 
4. 4597 

100.0 

123.8 

123.8 

123.8 

109.9 
111.7 

$3. 5936 
4. 2140 
4. 2300 
4. 2240 
3. 9600 
4. 0430 

!“! 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

4. 9500 
4. 9500 
4. 3673 

100.0 

117.3 

117.7 

117.5 
110.2 

112.5 

Nov . 

Dec . . . 

Average,  1902 ...... 

119.0 

119.1 

110.4 

137.7 

137.7 

124.0 

137.7 

137.7 

121.5 

a  No  sales  during  month. 
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Table  II.— BASE  PRICES  (AVERAGE  FOR  1890-1899),  AND  MONTHLY 
ACTUAL  AND  RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1902— Cont’d. 

[For  a  more  complete  description  of  the  articles  see  Table  I.  Average  for  1902  computed  from  quota¬ 
tions  in  Table  I;  for  explanation  of  method  see  pages  207  and  208.] 


Fuel  and  lighting. 


Month. 

Coal: 

anthracite, 

stove. 

Coal: 

bituminous, 
Georges  Creek 
(at  mine). 

Coal: 

bituminous, 
Georges  Creek 
(f.  o.  b.  N.  Y. 
Harbor). 

Coal: 

bituminous, 

Pittsburg 

(Youghioghe- 

ny). 

Coke: 

Connellsville, 

furnace. 

Price 

per 

ton. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

per 

ton. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

per 

ton. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

per 

bushel. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

per 

ton. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average,  1890-1899. . 

$3.  7949 

100.0 

$0. 8887 

100.0 

$2.  7429 

mo 

$0. 0643 

100.0 

$1. 6983 

100.0 

Jan . 

4. 4500 

117.3 

1. 3000 

146.3 

2. 8500 

103.9 

.0675 

105.0 

2. 2500 

132.5 

Feb . 

4. 4520 

117.3 

1. 2000 

135.0 

2. 8500 

103.9 

.0675 

105.0 

2. 2500 

132.5 

Mar . 

4. 4620 

117.6 

1. 2000 

135.0 

2. 8500 

103.9 

.0700 

108. 9 

2. 2500 

132.5 

Apr . 

3.  9510 

104.1 

1. 3000 

146.3 

2. 8500 

103.9 

.0700 

108.9 

2. 3750 

139.8 

May . 

4. 0240 

106.0 

1.  7500 

196.9 

3.  5000 

127.6 

.0700 

108.9 

2. 2500 

132.5 

June . . 

a 

1.7500 

196.9 

4. 4000 

160.4 

.0700 

108.9 

2. 2500 

132.5 

July . 

cr 

1.5000 

168.8 

3. 2000 

116.7 

.0738 

114.8 

2. 2500 

132.5 

Allf . 

cr 

1.5000 

168.8 

3.  2000 

116.7 

.0741 

115.2 

2. 2500 

132  5 

Sept . 

'a. 

1.  7500 

196.9 

3. 2500 

118.5 

.  0805 

125.2 

3. 0000 

176.6 

Oct . 

L' 

5. 0000 

562.6 

8. 2500 

300.8 

.  0926 

143.9 

4. 0000 

235.5 

Nov . . . 

4.9500 

130.4 

3. 2500 

365.7 

5.5000 

200.6 

.1000 

155.5 

3.2500 

191.4 

Dec . 

4. 9500 

130.4 

4. 0000 

450.1 

6.  0000 

218.7 

.1000 

155.5 

3. 8750 

228.2 

Average,  1902 . 

4.4627 

117.6 

2. 1250 

239.1 

4. 0583 

148.0 

.0787 

122.4 

2. 6875 

158.2 

Month. 

Fuel  and  lighting. 

Metals  and 
implements. 

Matches:  par¬ 
lor,  domestic. 

Petroleum: 

crude. 

Petroleum:  re¬ 
fined,  for  ex¬ 
port. 

Petroleum:  re¬ 
fined,  150°  fire 
test,  w.  w. 

Augers:  extra, 
l-inch. 

Price 
per  gross 
of  boxes 
(200s) . 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

per 

barrel. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

per 

gallon. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

per 

gallon. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

each. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average,  1890-1899 . 

$1.7563 

100.0 

$0. 9102 

100.0 

$0. 0649 

100.0 

$0. 0890 

100.0 

$0. 1608 

100.0 

Jan . 

1. 7500 

99.6 

1. 1500 

126.3 

.  0720 

110.9 

.1100 

123.6 

.1800 

111.9 

Feb . 

1. 7500 

99.6 

1. 1500 

126. 3 

.0720 

110.9 

.1100 

123.6 

.1800 

111.9 

Mar . 

1. 7500 

99.6 

1. 1500 

126.3 

.0720 

110.9 

.1100 

123.6 

.1800 

111.9 

Apr . 

1.7500 

99.6 

1. 1750 

129. 1 

.  0720 

110.9 

.1100 

123.6 

.1800 

111.9 

May . 

1. 5000 

85.4 

1. 2000 

131.8 

.0740 

114.0 

.1100 

123.6 

.1800 

111.9 

June . 

1. 5000 

85.4 

1. 2038 

132.3 

,0740 

114.0 

.1100 

123.6 

.1800 

111.9 

July . 

1. 5000 

85.4 

1. 2200 

134.0 

.0740 

114.0 

.1100 

123.6 

.1800 

111.9 

Aug . 

1.5000 

85.4 

1.2200 

134.0 

.  0720 

110.9 

.1100 

123.6 

.1800 

111.9 

Sept . 

1.  5000 

85.4 

1.2200 

134.0 

.0720 

110.9 

.1100 

123.6 

.1800 

111.9 

Oct . 

1. 5000 

85.4 

1. 2813 

140.8 

.  0720 

110.9 

.1100 

123.6 

.1800 

111.  9 

Nov . 

1. 5000 

85.4 

1.  3825 

151.9 

.0745 

114.8 

.1100 

123.6 

.1800 

111.9 

Dec . 

1.5000 

85.4 

1.4900 

163.7 

.0805 

124.0 

.1200 

134.8 

.1800 

111.9 

Average,  1902  . 

1. 5833 

90.1 

1.2369 

135.9 

.0734 

113.1 

.1108 

124.5 

.1800 

111.9 

Metals  and  implements. 


Month. 

Axes:  M.  C.  O., 
Yankee. 

Bar  iron:  best 
refined,  from 
mill  (Pittsburg 
market) . 

Bar  iron:  best 
refined,  from 
store  (Philadel¬ 
phia  market). 

Barb  wire: 
galvanized. 

Butts:  loose 
joint,  cast, 
3x3  inch. 

Price 

each. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

per 

pound. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

per 

pound. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 
per  100 
lbs. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 
per  pair. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average,  1890-1899 . 

$0. 4693 

100.0 

$0. 0145 

100.0 

$0. 0164 

100.0 

$2. 5261 

100.0 

$0.0316 

100.0 

Jan . 

.4500 

95.9 

.0187 

129.0 

.0190 

115.9 

3. 0100 

119.2 

.0400 

126.6 

Feb . 

.4500 

95.9 

.0190 

131.0 

.0200 

122.0 

3. 1000 

122.7 

.0400 

126.6 

Mar . 

.4800 

102.3 

.0190 

131.0 

.0210 

128.0 

3. 1000 

122.7 

.0400 

126.6 

Apr . 

.4800 

102.3 

.0195 

134.5 

.0210 

128.0 

3. 1000 

122.7 

.0400 

126.6 

May . 

.4800 

102.3 

.0202 

139.3 

.0210 

128.0 

3.1000 

122. 7 

.0400 

126.6 

June . 

.4800 

102.3 

.0210 

144.8 

.0220 

134.1 

3. 1000 

122.7 

.0400 

126.6 

July . 

.4800 

102.3 

.0186 

128.3 

.0220 

134,1 

3. 0600 

121.1 

.0400 

126.6 

Aug . 

.5000 

106.5 

.0195 

134.5 

.0220 

134. 1 

3. 0000 

118.8 

.0400 

126.6 

Sept . 

.5000 

106.5 

.0200 

137.9 

.  0220 

134.1 

3. 0000 

118.8 

.0400 

126.6 

Oct . 

.  5000 

106.5 

.0192 

132.4 

.0220 

134.1 

2.  6800 

106.1 

.0400 

126.6 

Nov . 

.5000 

106.5 

.0185 

127. 6 

.0220 

134.1 

2. 6000 

102.9 

.0400 

126.6 

Dec . 

.5000 

106.5 

.0200 

137.9 

.0220 

134.1 

2. 6000 

102.9 

.0400 

126.6 

Average,  1902  . 

.4833 

103.0 

.0194 

133.8 

.0213 

129.9 

2. 9542 

116.9 

.0400 

126. 6 

a  No  sales  during  month. 
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Table  II.— BASE  PRICES  (AVERAGE  FOR  1890-1899),  AND  MONTHLY 
ACTUAL  AND  RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1902— Cont’d. 


[For  a  more  complete  description  of  the  articles  see  Table  I.  Average  for  1902  computed  from  quota¬ 
tions  in  Table  I;  for  explanation  of  method  see  pages  207  and  208.] 


Metals  and  implements. 


Month. 

Chisels:  extra, 
socket  firmer, 
1-inch. 

Copper:  ingot, 
lake. 

Copper:  sheet, 
hot-rolled 
(base  sizes). 

Copper:  wire, 
bare. 

Doorknobs: 
steel,  bronze 
plated. 

Rela- 

Price 

Rela- 

Price 

Rela- 

Price 

Rela- 

Price 

Rela- 

Price 

each. 

tive 

per 

tive 

per 

tive 

per 

tive 

per 

tive 

price. 

pound. 

price. 

pound. 

price. 

pound. 

price. 

pair. 

price. 

Average,  1890-1899  . 

$0. 1894 

100.0 

$0. 1234 

100.0 

$0. 1659 

100.0 

$0. 1464 

100.0 

$0. 1697 

100.0 

Jan . 

.  2700 

142.6 

.1213 

98.3 

.1800 

108.5 

.1275 

87.1 

.1900 

112.0 

Feb . 

.2700 

142.6 

.  1275 

103.3 

.1600 

96.4 

.  1387s 

94.8 

.1900 

112.0 

Mar . 

.2700 

142.6 

.1231 

99.8 

.1800 

108. 5 

. 13624 

93.1 

.1900 

112.0 

Apr . 

.2700 

142.6 

.1219 

98.8 

.1800 

108.5 

.  13374 

91.4 

.1900 

112.0 

May . 

.2700 

142.6 

.1199 

97.2 

.1800 

108.5 

.1350 

92.2 

.2280 

134.4 

June . 

.2700 

142.6 

.1240 

100.5 

.1800 

108. 5 

. 13624 

93.1 

.2280 

134.4 

Julv . 

.2700 

142.6 

.1219 

98.8 

.1800 

108.5 

. 13374 

91.4 

.2280 

134.4 

Aug . 

.2700 

142.6 

.1185 

96.0 

.1800 

108.5 

.  13124 

89.7 

.2280 

134.4 

Sept . 

.2700 

142. 6 

.1145 

92.8 

.1800 

108.5 

. 13124 

89.7 

.2280 

134.4 

Oct . 

.2700 

142.6 

.1165 

94.4 

.1800 

108.5 

.1300 

88.8 

.2280 

134.4 

Nov . 

.2700 

142.6 

.1175 

95.2 

.1800 

108.5 

. 12874 

87.9 

.2280 

134.4 

Dec . 

.2700 

142.6 

.1150 

93.2 

.1800 

108.5 

.  12874 

87.9 

.2280 

134.4 

Average,  1902  . 

.2700 

142.6 

.1201 

97.3 

.1783 

107.5 

.1326 

90.6 

.2153 

126.9 

Metals  and  implements. 


Month. 

Files:  8-inch 
mill  bastard. 

Hammers: 
MaydoleNo.  14. 

Lead: 

Pig. 

Lead  pipe. 

Locks:  common 
mortise. 

Price 

per 

dozen. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

each. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

per 

pound. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

per 

100  lbs. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

each. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average,  1890-1899 . 

$0.8527 

100.0 

$0. 3613 

100.0 

$0. 0381 

100.0 

$4. 8183 

100.0 

$0. 0817 

100.0 

Jan . 

1. 0500 

123. 1 

.4233 

117.2 

.0400 

105. 0 

5. 4000 

112.1 

.0750 

91.8 

Feb . 

1.0500 

123.1 

.4233 

117.2 

.0410 

107. 6 

5. 2000 

107.9 

.0750 

91.8 

Mar . 

1. 0500 

123. 1 

.4233 

117.2 

. 04124 

108.3 

5. 2000 

107.9 

.0750 

91.8 

Apr . 

1. 0500 

•  123. 1 

.4233 

117.2 

.  04124 

108.3 

5. 2000 

107.9 

.0750 

91.8 

May . ». 

1. 0500 

123.1 

.4233 

117.2 

.  04124 

108.3 

5. 2000 

107.9 

.0900 

110.2 

June . 

1. 0500 

123.1 

.4233 

117.2 

.  04124 

108.3 

5. 2000 

107.9 

.0900 

110.2 

July . 

1. 0500 

123.1 

.4233 

117.2 

.  04124 

108.3 

5. 2000 

107.9 

.0900 

110.2 

Aug . 

1.  0500 

123.1 

.4233 

117.2 

.  04124 

108.3 

5. 2000 

107.9 

.0900 

110.2 

Sept . 

1. 0500 

123. 1 

.4233 

117.2 

. 04124 

108.3 

5.  2000 

107.9 

.0900 

110.2 

Oct . 

1. 0500 

123.1 

.  4233 

117.2 

. 04124 

108.3 

5. 2000 

107.9 

.0900 

110.2 

Nov . 

1. 0500 

123.1 

.4233 

117.2 

. 04124 

108.3 

5. 2000 

107.9 

.0900 

110. 2 

Dec . 

1.0500 

123.1 

.4233 

117.2 

. 04124 

108.3 

5. 2000 

107.9 

.0900 

110.2 

Average,  1902  . 

1. 0500 

123.1 

.4233 

117.2 

.  0411 

107.9 

5. 2167 

108.3 

.0850 

104.0 

Metals  and  implements. 


Month. 

Nails:  cut, 
8-penny,  fence 
and  common. 

Nails:  wire, 
8-penny,  fence 
and  common. 

Pig  iron:  Bes¬ 
semer. 

Pig  iron: 
foundry  No.  1. 

Pig  iron: 
foundry  No.  2. 

Price 

per 

100  lbs. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 
,  per 
100  lbs. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

per 

ton. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

per 

ton. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

per 

ton. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average,  1890-1899 . 

$1. 8275 

100.0 

$2. 1618 

100.0 

$13. 7783 

100.0 

$14. 8042 

100.0 

$13. 0533 

100.0 

Jan . 

2. 1500 

117.6 

2. 1000 

97.1 

16.7000 

121. 2 

17. 5500 

118.5 

16.6250 

127. 4 

Feb . 

2. 0500 

112.2 

2. 1500 

99.5 

16. 9400 

122. 9 

18. 3700 

124.1 

16. 6250 

127.4 

Mar . 

2. 0500 

112.2 

2. 1500 

99.5 

17. 3700 

126.1 

19. 4400 

131.3 

19. 7500 

151.3 

Apr . 

2. 1500 

117.6 

2. 1500 

99.5 

18. 7500 

136. 1 

20. 3700 

137.6 

19.  7500 

151.3 

May . 

2. 1500 

117.6 

2. 1500 

99.5 

20. 7500 

150.6 

21. 0000 

141.9 

21.5000 

164.7 

June . 

2. 1500 

117.6 

2. 1500 

99.5 

21.5600 

156.5 

22. 8700 

154.5 

21.5000 

164.7 

July . 

2. 1500 

117.6 

2. 1500 

99.5 

21. 6000 

156. 8 

24. 2000 

163.5 

22.  6250 

173.3 

Aug . 

2.1500 

117.6 

2. 1500 

99.5 

22. 1900 

161.1 

24. 5000 

165.5 

22. 7500 

174.3 

Sept . 

2. 1500- 

117.6 

2. 1500 

99.5 

22.  5000 

163.3 

24.  5000 

165.5 

23. 0000 

176.2 

Oct . 

2. 1500 

117.6 

2. 0000 

92.5 

23. 0000 

1 66.  9 

24.  4500 

165.2 

23. 7500 

181.9 

Nov.. . 

2. 1500 

117.6 

1. 9750 

91.4 

23. 8100 

172.8 

24. 8700 

168.0 

24.  5000 

187.7 

Dec . 

2. 1500 

117.6 

1. 9750 

91.4 

22. 9200 

166.3 

24. 2000 

163.5 

22. 5000 

172.4 

Average,  1902  . 

• 

2. 1333 

116.7 

2. 1042 

97.3 

20.  6742 

150.0 

22. 1933 

149.9 

21. 2396 

162.7 
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Table  II.— BASE  PRICES  (AVERAGE  FOR  1890-1899),  AND  MONTHLY 
ACTUAL  AND  RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1902— Cont’d. 

[For  a  more  complete  description  of  the  articles  see  Table  I.  Average  for  1902  computed  from  quota¬ 
tions  in  Table  I;  for  explanation  of  method  see  pages  207  and  208.] 


Metals  and'  implements. 


Month. 

Pig  iron:  gray 
forge,  South¬ 
ern,  coke. 

Planes:  Bailey 
No.  5. 

Quicksilver. 

Saws:  crosscut, 
Disston. 

Saws:  hand, 
Disston  No.  7. 

Price 

per 

ton. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

each. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

per 

pound. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

each. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

per 

dozen. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average,  1890-1899. . 

811. 0892 

100.0 

81. 8220 

100.0 

SO. 5593 

100.0 

81. 6038 

100.0 

$12. 780 

100.0 

Jan . 

13.5000 

121.7 

1.5100 

114.2 

.6600 

118.0 

1.6038 

100.0 

12. 600 

98.6 

Feb . 

13. 7500 

124.0 

1.5100 

114.2 

.6450 

115.3 

1.6038 

100.0 

12.600 

98.6 

Mar . 

14.0000 

126.2 

1.5100 

114.2 

.6450 

115.3 

1.6038 

100.0 

12. 600 

98.6 

Apr . 

14. 6250 

131.9 

1.5100 

114.2 

.6450 

115.3 

1.6038 

100.0 

12.600 

98.6 

May . 

17. 1250 

154.4 

1.5100 

114.2 

.6450 

115.3 

1.6038 

100.0 

12.600 

98.6 

June . 

18. 7500 

169.1 

1.5100 

114.2 

.6450 

115.3 

1.6038 

100.0. 

12.600 

98.6 

July . 

20.0000 

180.4 

1.5100 

114.2 

.6450 

115. 3 

1. 6038 

100.0 

12.600 

98.6 

Aug . 

20. 5000 

184.9 

1.5100 

114.2 

.6450 

115.3 

1.6038 

100.0 

12.600 

98.6 

Sept . 

20.  .5000 

184.9 

1.5100 

114.2 

.6450 

115.3 

1.6038 

100.0 

12.600 

98.6 

Oct . 

19.5000 

175.8 

1.5100 

114.2 

.6450 

115.3 

1.6038 

100.0 

12.600 

98.6 

Nov . 

19.5000 

175.8 

1. 5100 

114.2 

.6450 

115. 3 

1. 6038 

100.0 

12. 600 

98.6 

Dec . 

19.5000 

175. 8 

1.5100 

114.2 

.6400 

114.4 

1.6038 

100.0 

12.600 

98.6 

Average,  1902 . 

17.6042 

158.8 

1.5100 

114.2 

.6458 

115.5 

1.6038 

100.0 

12. 600 

98.6 

Metals  and  implements. 


Month. 

Shovels: 
Ames  No.  2. 

Silver: 
bar,  fine. 

Spelter: 

Western. 

Steel  billets. 

Steel  rails. 

Price 

per 

dozen. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

per 

ounce. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

per 

pound. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

per 

ton. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

per 

ton. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average.  1890-1899 . . 

$7.8658 

100.0 

$0. 74S99 

100.0 

SO. 0452 

100.0 

$21. 5262 

100.0 

$26. 0654 

100.0 

Jan . 

9.1200 

115.9 

.56302 

75.2 

.0433 

95.8 

27.6000 

128.2 

28.0000 

107.4 

Feb . 

9.1200 

115.9 

.55833 

74.5 

.0420 

92.9 

29. 3700 

136.4 

28.0000 

107.4 

Mar . 

9.1200 

115.9 

.  54923 

73.3 

.0428 

94.7 

31. 2500 

145.2 

28.0000 

107.4 

Apr . 

9. 6100 

122.2 

.53452 

71.4 

.0435 

96.2 

31.5000 

146.3 

28.0000 

107.4 

May . 

9.6100 

122.2 

.52000 

69.4 

.0440 

97.3 

32. 2000 

149.6 

28. 0000 

107.4 

June . 

9.6100 

122.2 

.  53085 

70.9 

.0488 

108.0 

32. 3700 

150.4 

28. 0000 

107.4 

July . 

9. 6100 

122.2 

. 53152 

71.0 

.0513 

113.5 

31. 7500 

147.5 

28.0000 

107.4 

Aug . 

9.6100 

122.2 

.  53250 

71.1 

.0538 

119.0 

31.7500 

147.5 

28.0000 

107.4 

Sept . 

9. 6100 

122.2 

.52269 

69.8 

.  0550 

121.7 

31.0000 

144.0 

28.0000 

107.4 

Oct . 

9. 6100 

122. 2 

. 51162 

68.3 

.0550 

121.7 

30. 4000 

141.2 

28.0000 

107.4 

Nov . 

9.6100 

122.2 

. 49705 

66.4 

.0540 

119.5 

28.5000 

132. 4 

28.0000 

107.4 

Dec . 

8.0200 

102.0 

.48653 

65.0 

.0510 

112.8 

29.5000 

137.0 

28.0000 

107.4 

Average,  1902 . 

9.3550 

118.9 

. 52816 

70. 5 

.0487 

107.7 

30. 5992 

142.1 

28. 0000 

107.4 

Metals  and  implements. 


Month. 

Steel  sheets: 
black,  No.  27. 

Tin:  pig. 

Tin  plates: 
domestic,  Bes¬ 
semer,  coke, 

14  x  20. 

Trowels:  M.  C. 
O.,  brick, 

101-inch. 

Vises:  solid 
box,  50-pound. 

Price 

per 

pound. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

per 

pound. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

per 

100  lbs. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

each. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

each. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average,  1890-1899. . 

n$0. 0224 

100.0 

$0.1836 

100.0 

6$ 3. 4148 

100.0 

$0.3400 

100.0 

$3. 9009 

100.0 

Jan . 

.0295 

131.7 

.2275 

123. 9 

4.1900 

122.7 

.3400 

100.0 

5. 1300 

131.5 

Feb . 

.0305 

136.2 

.2425 

132.1 

4. 1900 

122.7 

.3400 

100.0 

5. 1300 

131.5 

Mar . 

.  0305 

136.2 

.2563 

139.6 

4. 1900 

122.7 

.3400 

100.0 

5. 1300 

131.5 

Apr . 

.0300 

133.9 

.2658 

144.8 

4. 1900 

122.7 

.3400 

100.0 

5. 1300 

131.5 

May . 

.0300 

133.9 

.2840 

154.7 

4.1900 

122. 7 

.3400 

100.0 

5. 1300 

131.5 

June . 

.0298 

133.0 

.2978. 

162.2 

4.1900 

122.7 

.3400 

100.0 

5.1300 

131.5 

July . 

.0290 

129.5 

.2805 

152.8 

4.1900 

122.7 

.3400 

100.0 

5.1300 

131.5 

Aug . 

.0290 

129.5 

.2880 

156.9 

4. 1900 

122.7 

.3400 

100.0 

5. 1300 

131.5 

Sept . 

.0290 

129.5 

.  270S 

147.5 

4.1900 

122.7 

.3400 

100.0 

5. 1300 

131.5 

Oct . 

0288 

12S.  6 

.2535 

138.1 

4.1900 

122.7 

.3400 

100.0 

5.1300 

131.5 

Nov . 

.  0265 

118.3 

.2625 

143.0 

3.  7900 

111.0 

.3400 

100.0 

5. 1300 

131.5 

Dec . 

.0265 

118. 3 

.2485 

135.3 

3.7900 

111.0 

.3400 

100.0 

5.1300 

131.5 

Average,  1902 . 

.0291 

123.9 

.2648 

144.2 

4. 1233 

120.7 

.3400 

100.0 

5. 1300 

131.5 

«  Average  for  the  period  July,  1S94,  to  December,  1899.  b  Average  for  1896-1899. 
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tions  in  Table  I;  for  explanation  of  method  see  pages  207  and  208.] 


Metals  and  implements. 


Lumber  and  building  materials. 


Month. 

Wood  screws: 
1-inch,  No.  10, 
flat  head. 

Zinc:  sheet. 

Brick:  com¬ 
mon  domestic. 

Carbonate  of 
lead:  Ameri¬ 
can,  in  oil. 

Cement:  Port¬ 
land,  Ameri¬ 
can. 

Price 

per 

gross. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 
per  100 
lbs. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 
per  M. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

per 

pound. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

per 

barrel. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average,  1890-1899. . 

$0. 1510 

100.0 

$5. 3112 

100.0 

$5. 5625 

100.0 

$0.0577 

100.0 

«$1. 9963 

100.0 

Jan . 

.0983 

65.1 

5. 5200 

103.9 

6. 0000 

107.9 

.0539 

93.4 

1.8500 

92.7 

Fe*> . 

.0983 

65.1 

5. 5200 

103.9 

6. 0000 

107.9 

.0539 

93.4 

1. 8000 

90.2 

Mar . 

.0983 

65.1 

5. 5200 

103.9 

6. 0000 

107.9 

.0539 

93.4 

1. 7500 

87.7 

Apr . 

.0983 

65.1 

5.  5200 

103.9 

5. 7500 

103.4 

.0539 

93.4 

1. 7500 

87.7 

May . 

.0983 

65.1 

5. 5200 

103.9 

5. 7500 

103.4 

.0539 

93.4 

1. 7500 

87.7 

June . 

.0983 

65.1 

5. 5200 

103.9 

5.  3750 

96.6 

.0539 

93.4 

1. 9250 

96.4 

July . 

.0920 

60.9 

5.  9800 

112.6 

4. 7500 

85.4 

.0539 

93.4 

2. 0000 

100.2 

Aug . 

.0920 

60.9 

5. 9800 

112.6 

4. 6250 

83.1 

.0539 

93.4 

2. 0750 

103.9 

Sept . 

.0920 

60.9 

5. 9800 

112.6 

4. 8750 

87.6 

.0539 

93.4 

2. 1250 

106.4 

Oct . , . 

.0920 

60.9 

5. 9800 

112.6 

5. 0000 

89.9 

.  0539 

93.4 

2.1250 

106.4 

Nov . 

.0920 

60.9 

5.9800 

112.6 

5. 2500 

94.4 

.  0539 

93.4 

2. 1250 

106.4 

Dec . 

.0920 

60.9 

5. 7500 

108.3 

5. 2500 

94.4 

.  0539 

93.4 

2. 1250 

106.4 

Average,  1902 . 

.0952 

63.0 

5. 7308 

107.9 

5. 3854 

96.8 

.0539 

93.4 

1. 9500 

97.7 

Lumber  and  building  materials. 


Month. 

Cement:  Ro- 
sendale. 

Doors: 

pine. 

Hemlock . 

Lime:  common. 

Linseed  oil: 
raw. 

Price 

per 

barrel. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

per 

door. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 
per  M 
feet. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

per 

barrel. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 
per  gal¬ 
lon. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average,  1890-1899. . 

$0. 8871 

100.0 

$1. 0929 

100.0 

$11. 9625 

100.0 

$0. 8332 

100.0 

$0.4535 

100.0 

Jan . 

.8250 

93.0 

2. 0000 

183.0 

15. 0000 

125.4 

.8100 

97.2 

.5500 

121.3 

Feb . 

.8250 

93.0 

2. 0000 

183.0 

15.0000 

125.4 

.8100 

97.2 

.6300 

138.9 

Mar . 

.8500 

95.8 

2. 0000 

183.0 

15. 0000 

125.4 

.8100 

97.2 

.6300 

138.9 

Apr . . 

.8500 

95.8 

2. 0000 

183.0 

16. 0000 

133.8 

.8100 

97.2 

.6300 

138.9 

May . 

.8000 

■  90.2 

2. 0000 

183.0 

16. 0000 

133.8 

.8100 

97.2 

.6600 

145.5 

June . 

.8500 

95.8 

2. 1000 

192.1 

16. 0000 

133.8 

.8100 

97.2 

.6600 

145.5 

July . 

.8500 

95.8 

2. 1000 

192.1 

16. 0000 

133.8 

.8100 

97.2 

.6700 

147.7 

Aug . 

.8250 

93.0 

2. 2500 

205.9 

16. 0000 

133.8 

.8100 

97.2 

.6700 

147.7 

Sept . . . 

.9250 

104. 3 

2. 2500 

205.9 

16.  0000 

133.8 

.8100 

97.2 

.6000 

132.3 

Oct . 

.9250 

104.3 

2. 2500 

205.9 

16. 0000 

133.8 

.8100 

97.2 

.5000 

110.3 

Nov . 

.  9250 

104.3 

2. 2500 

205.9 

16. 5000 

137.9 

.8100 

97.2 

.4600 

101.4 

Dec . 

.9250 

104.3 

2. 2500 

205.9 

16.  5000 

137.9 

.7600 

91.2 

.4600 

101.4 

Average,  1902 . 

.8646 

97.5 

2. 1208 

194.1 

15.8333 

132.4 

.8058 

96.7 

.5933 

130.8 

Lumber  and  building  materials. 


Month. 

Maple: 

hard. 

Oak:  white, 
plain. 

Oak:  white, 
quartered. 

Oxide  of  zinc. 

Pine:  white, 
boards,  No.  2 
barn. 

Price 
per  M 
feet. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 
per  M 
'  feet. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 
per  M 
feet. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

per 

pound. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 
per  M 
feet. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average,  1890-1899. . 

$26. 5042 

100.0 

$37. 4292 

100.0 

$53. 6771 

100.0 

$0. 0400 

100.0 

$17. 1104 

100.0 

Jan . 

28. 0C00 

105.6 

39. 0000 

104.2 

58.5000 

109.0 

.0437^ 

109.4 

22. 0000 

128.6 

Feb . 

28. 0000 

105.6 

39. 0000 

104.2 

58. 5000 

109.0 

. 0437i 

109.4 

22. 0000 

128.6 

Mar . 

29. 0000 

109.4 

41.0000 

109.5 

60. 0000 

111.8 

. 0437i 

109.4 

22. 0000 

128.6 

Apr . 

29. 0000 

109.4 

41.  0000 

109.5 

60. 0000 

111.8 

. 0437i 

109.4 

24. 0000 

140.3 

May . 

29. 0000 

109.4 

41. 0000 

109.5 

66. 0000 

123.0 

. 0437i 

109.4 

24. 0000 

140.3 

June . 

29. 0000 

109.4 

41. 0000 

109.5 

66. 0000 

123. 0 

. 0437^ 

109.4 

24. 0000 

140.3 

July . 

29. 0000 

109.4 

41.0000 

109.5 

66. 0000 

123.0 

.  04374 

109.4 

24. 0000 

140.3 

Aug . 

29. 0000 

109.4 

41.0000 

109.5 

66. 0000 

123.0 

.04374 

109.4 

24. 0000 

140.3 

Sept . 

29. 0000 

loo  4 

39.0000 

104.2 

64. 0000 

119.2 

. 04374 

109.4 

24.0000 

140.3 

Oct . 

28. 0000 

1  6 

42. 5000 

113.5 

64. 0000 

119.2 

. 04374 

109.4 

24.0000 

140.3 

Nov . 

28. 0000 

1!  6 

42. 5000 

113.5 

64.  0000 

119.2 

.  04374 

109.4 

24. 0000 

140.3 

Dec . 

28. 0000 

1(  6 

42. 5000 

113.5 

64.  0000 

119.2 

. 04624 

115.6 

24. 0000 

140.3 

Average,  1902 . 

28. 5833 

10  8 

40. 8750 

109.2 

63. 0833 

117.5 

.0440 

110.0 

23. 5000 

137.3 

a  Average  for  1895-1899, 
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Lumber  and  building  materials. 


Month. 

Pine:  white, 
boards,  uppers. 

Pine:  yellow. 

Plate  glass: 
polished,  3  to 

5  sq.  ft. 

Plate  glass: 
polished,  5  to 
10  sq.  ft. 

Poplar. 

Price 

per 

M  feet. 

> 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

per 

M  feet. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

per 

square 

foot. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

per 

square 

foot. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

per 

M  feet. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average,  1890-1899. . 

$46. 5542 

100.0 

$18. 4646 

100.0 

$0. 3630 

100.0 

$0.5190 

100.0 

$31. 3667 

100.0 

Jan . 

68.  0000 

146.1 

21. 0000 

113.7 

.2500 

68.9 

.4000 

77.1 

39. 0000 

124.3 

Feb . 

70. 0000 

150.4 

21. 0000 

113.7 

.  2500 

68.9 

.4000 

77.1 

38. 0000 

121.1 

Mar . 

70. 0000 

150. 4 

21. 0000 

113.7 

.2500 

68.9 

.4000 

77.1 

38. 0000 

121. 1 

Apr . 

75. 0000 

161.1 

21.0000 

113.7 

.2500 

68.9 

.4000 

77.1 

40. 0000 

127.5 

May . . . 

75. 0000 

161.1 

21. 0000 

113.7 

.  2500 

68.9 

.4000 

77.1 

41. 0000 

130.7 

June . 

75. 0000 

161.1 

21.0000 

113.7 

.2500 

68.9 

.4000 

77.1 

41. 0000 

130.7 

July . 

75. 0000 

161.1 

21. 0000 

113.7 

.2500 

68.9 

.4000 

77.1 

44. 0000 

140.3 

Aug . 

75. 0000 

161.1 

21. 0000 

113.7 

.2500 

68.9 

.4000 

77.1 

44. 0000 

140.3 

Sept . 

75. 0000 

161.1 

21. 0000 

113.7 

.2500 

68.9 

.4000 

77.1 

45. 2500 

144.3 

Oct . 

80. 0000 

171.8 

21. 0000 

113.7 

.2800 

77.1 

.4450 

85.7 

45. 0000 

143.5 

Nov . 

80. 0000 

171.8 

21.0000 

113.  7 

.2800 

77.1 

.4450 

85.7 

45. 0000 

143.5 

Dec . 

80. 0000 

171.8 

21.0000 

113.7 

.2800 

77.1 

.4450 

85.7 

45. 0000 

143.5 

Average,  1902 . 

74. 8333 

160.7 

21. 0000 

113.7 

.2575 

70.9 

.4113 

79.2 

42. 1042 

134.2 

Lumber  and  building  materials. 

Month. 

Putty. 

Resin:  good, 
strained. 

Shingles: 

cypress. 

Shingles:  Mich¬ 
igan  white 
pine,  16  in., 
XXXX. 

Spruce. 

Price 

per 

pound. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

per 

barrel. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 
per  M. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 
per  M. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 
per  M 
feet. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average,  1890-1899. . 
Jan . 

$0. 0158 
.0125 

100.0 

79.1 

$1. 4399 
1. 5500 

100.0 

107.6 

$2. 8213 
2.  8500 

100.0 

101.0 

«$3. 7434 
3. 4000 

100.0 
6116. 6 

$14. 3489 
19. 0000 

100.0 

132.4 

Feb . 

.0125 

79.1 

1. 6500 

107.6 

2.  8500 

101.0 

3. 4000 

6116. 6 

19. 0000 

132.4 

Mar . 

.0125 

79.1 

1. 5500 

107.6 

2. 8500 

101.0 

3. 4000 

6116. 6 

20. 0000 

139.4 

Apr . 

.0125 

79.1 

1. 6625 

115.5 

2. 8500 

101.0 

3. 6500 

6125. 2 

20.0000 

139.4 

May . 

.0225 

142.4 

1. 6375 

113.7 

2. 8500 

101.0 

3. 6500 

6125. 2 

20. 0000 

139.4 

June . . 

.0225 

142.4 

1. 5875 

110.3 

2.  6000 

92.2 

3. 6500 

6125.2 

20.  0000 

139.4 

July. . 

.0225 

142.4 

1.5750 

109.4 

2.  6000 

92.2 

3. 6500 

6125.2 

20. 0000 

139.4 

Ausr . 

.0225 

142.4 

1.5750 

109.4 

2. 6000 

92.2 

3. 6500 

6125. 2 

20. 0000 

139.4 

Sept . 

.0225 

142.4 

1.5500 

107.6 

2. 5000 

88.6 

3. 6500 

6125. 2 

18. 2500 

127.2 

Oct . 

.0225 

142.4 

1. 5500 

107. 6 

2. 5000 

88.6 

3. 6500 

6125. 2 

18. 2500 

127.2 

Nov . 

.0225 

142.4 

1. 7875 

124. 1 

2. 5000 

88.6 

3. 6500 

6125. 2 

18. 2500 

127. 2 

Dec . 

.0225 

142.4 

1.7750 

123.3 

2. 5000 

88.6 

3. 6500 

6125. 2 

18.2500 

127.2 

Average,  1902 . 

.0192 

121.5 

1. 6125 

112.0 

2. 6708 

94.7 

3. 6875 

6123. 0 

19. 2500 

134.2 

Lumber  and  building  materials. 

Drugs  and 
chemicals. 

Month. 

Tar. 

Turpentine: 
spirits  of. 

Window  glass: 
American,  sin¬ 
gle,  firsts,  6x8 
to  10  x  15  inch. 

Window  glass: 
American,  sin¬ 
gle,  thirds,  6x8 
to  10x15  inch. 

Alcohol:  grain, 
94  per  cent. 

Price 

per 

barrel. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

per 

gallon. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 
per  50 
sq.  ft. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 
per  50 
sq.  ft. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

per 

gallon. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average,  1890-1899. . 
Jan . 

$1.2048 
1. 2000 

100. 0 
99.6 

$0. 3343 
.3900 

100.0 

116.7 

$2. 1514 
2. 8000 

100.0 

130.1 

$1.8190 
2. 2313 

100.0 

122.7 

$2.2405 

2.4863 

100.0 

111.0 

Feb . 

1. 2000 

99.6 

.4425 

132.4 

2. 8800 

133.9 

2. 2950 

126.2 

2. 4648 

110.0 

Mar . 

1. 2000 

99.6 

.4400 

131.6 

2.8000 

130.1 

2. 2313 

122.  7 

2. 4473 

109.2 

Apr . 

1. 2000 

99.6 

.4850 

145.1 

3. 0400 

141.3 

2. 4225 

133.2 

2.4083 

107.5 

May . 

1. 2000 

99.6 

.4550 

136.1 

3. 5200 

163.6 

2.8050 

154.2 

2. 3888 

106.6 

June . 

1. 4000 

116.2 

.4800 

143.  6 

3. 5200 

163.6 

2. 8050 

154.2 

2. 3498 

104.9 

July . 

1. 1000 

91.3 

.4750 

142.1 

3.3440 

155.4 

2. 6648 

146.5 

2. 3498 

104.9 

Auer . 

1.5000 

124.5 

.4600 

137.6 

3. 3440 

155.4 

2. 6648 

146.5 

2.  3793 

106.2 

Sept . 

1. 5000 

124.5 

.4750 

142.1 

3. 3440 

155.4 

2. 6648 

146.5 

2.  3888 

106.6 

Oct . 

1. 5000 

124.5 

.5050 

151.1 

3. 3440 

155.4 

2. 6648 

146.5 

2. 3888 

106.6 

Nov . 

1. 4000 

116.2 

.5450 

163.0 

3. 3440 

155. 4 

2. 6648 

146.5 

2.  4083 

107.5 

Dec . 

1. 5000 

124.5 

.5350 

160.0 

3. 3440 

155.4 

2. 6648 

146.5 

2. 4083 

107.5 

Average,  1902  _ _ _ _ 

1.3250 

110.0 

.4740 

141.8 

3. 2187 

149.6 

2. 5649 

141.0 

2. 4057 

107.4 

aShingles:  white  pine,  18-inch,  XXXX.  .  „  „„„„ 

b  For  method  of  computing  relative  price  see  pages  224  and  225.  Average  price  for  1901,  $3.2625. 
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Drugs  and  chemicals. 


Month. 

Alcohol:  wood, 
refined,  95  per 
cent. 

Alum:  lump. 

Brimstone: 
crude,  seconds. 

Glycerin:  re¬ 
fined. 

Muriatic  acid: 
20°. 

Price 

per 

gallon. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

.  Price 
per 

pound. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

per 

ton. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

per 

pound. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

per 

pound. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average,  1890-1899 . 
Jan . 

$0. 9539 
.6000 

100.0 

62.9 

$0.  0167 
.0175 

100.0 

104.8 

$20. 6958 
23. 5000 

100.0 

113.5 

$0. 1399 
.1475 

100.0 

105.4 

$0. 0104 
.0185 

100.0 

177.9 

Feb . 

.6000 

62.9 

.0175 

104.8 

24. 0000 

116.0 

.1400 

100.1 

.0185 

177.9 

Mar . 

.6500 

68.1 

.0175 

104.8 

24.  0000 

116.0 

.1400 

100.1 

.0185 

177.9 

Apr . 

.  6500 

68.1 

.0175 

104.8 

23. 0000 

111.1 

.1450 

103.6 

.0185 

177.9 

May. . 

.  6500 

68.1 

.0175 

104.8 

23. 0000 

111.1 

.1450 

103.6 

.0160 

153.8 

June . 

.6500 

68.1 

.0175 

104.8 

23. 5000 

113.5 

.1450 

103.6 

.0160 

153.8 

July . 

.6500 

68.1 

.0175 

104.8 

23. 2500 

112.3 

.1450 

103.6 

.0160 

153.8 

Aim . . . 

.  6500 

68.1 

.0175 

104.8 

23.  0000 

111.1 

.1450 

103.6 

.0160 

153.8 

Sept . 

.6500 

68. 1 

.0175 

104.8 

23. 5000 

113.5 

.1450 

103.6 

.0160 

153.8 

Oct. . . 

.6500 

68.1 

.0175 

104.8 

23. 5000 

113.5 

.1450 

103.6 

.0160 

153.8 

Nov . 

.6500 

68.1 

.0175 

104. 8 

24. 0000 

116.0 

.1450 

103.6 

.0160 

153.8 

Dec . 

.6500 

68. 1 

.0175 

104.8 

23. 0000 

111.1 

.1450 

103.6 

.0160 

153.8 

Average,  1902  . 

.6417 

67.3 

.0175 

104.8 

23. 4375 

113.2 

.1444 

103.2 

.0168 

161.5 

Drugs  and  chemicals. 

House  furnishing  goods. 

Month. 

Opium:  natural, 
in  cases. 

Quinine:  Amer¬ 
ican. 

Sulphuric  acid: 
66°. 

Earthenware: 
plates,  cream- 
colored. 

Earthenware: 
plates,  white 
granite. 

Price 

per 

pound. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

per 

ounce. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

per 

pound. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

per 

dozen. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

per 

dozen. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average,  1890-1899  . 
Jan . 

$2. 3602 
3. 0500 
3.  0000 

100.0 
129. 2 

$0. 2460 
.2700 

100.0 

109.8 

$0. 0089 
.0140 

100.0 

157.3 

$0. 4136 
.4655 

100.0 

112.5 

$0. 4479 
.  5096 

100.0 

113.8 

Feb . 

127.1 

.2700 

109.8 

.0130 

146.1 

.4655 

112.5 

.5096 

113.8 

Mar . 

2. 9500 

125.0 

.2700 

109.8 

.0130 

146.1 

.  4655 

112.5 

.5096 

113.8 

Apr . 

2. 9000 

122.9 

.2800 

113.8 

.0130 

146. 1 

.4655 

112.5 

.5096 

113.8 

May . 

2.  8500 

120.8 

.2800 

113.8 

.0130 

146.1 

.4655 

112.5 

.5096 

113.8 

June . 

2. 8250 

119.7 

.2800 

113.8 

.0130 

146. 1 

.4655 

112. 5 

.5096 

113.8 

July . 

2.8000 

118.6 

.2500 

101.6 

.0130 

146.1 

.4655 

112.5 

.  5096 

113.8 

Aug . 

2. 7250 

115.5 

.2300 

93.5 

.0130 

146.1 

.4655 

112.5 

.5096 

113.8 

Sept . 

2. 7000 

114.4 

.  2000 

81.3 

.0130 

146.1 

.4655 

112.5 

.5096 

113.8 

Oct . 

2. 7500 

116.5 

.2400 

97.6 

.0130 

146.1 

.4655 

112.5 

.5096 

113.8 

Nov . 

2. 7250 

115.5 

.2600 

105.7 

.0130 

146. 1 

.4655 

112.5 

.5096 

113.8 

Dec . 

2. 7000 

114.4 

.2600 

105.7 

.0120 

134.8 

.4655 

112.5 

.5096 

113.8 

Average,  1902  . 

2. 8313 

120.0 

.2575 

104.7 

.0130 

146.1 

.4655 

112. 5 

.5096 

113.8 

House  furnishing  goods. 

Earthenware: 
teacups  and 
saucers, 
white  granite. 

Furniture: 
bedroom  sets, 
ash. 

Furniture: 
chairs,  bed¬ 
room,  maple. 

Furniture: 
chairs,  kitchen. 

Furniture: 
tables,  kitchen. 

Month. 

Price 

per 

gross  (6 
dozen 
cups 
ana  6 
dozen 
saucers). 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

per 

set. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

per 

dozen. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

per 

dozen. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

per 

dozen. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average,  1890-1899  . 
Jan . 

$3.4292 
3.  7632 

100.0 

109.7 

$10,555 
11. 750 

100.0 

111.3 

$6. 195 
7.000 

100.0 

113.0 

$3. 8255 
4. 7500 

100.0 
124. 2 

$14. 435 
15. 600 

100.0 
108. 1 

Feb . 

3. 7632 
3. 7632 

109.7 

109.7 

11. 750 
11. 750 
11.750 

111.3 

7. 000 

113.0 

4. 7500 

124.2 

15.  600 

108.1 

108.1 

Mar . 

111.3 

7.  000 

113.0 

4.7500 

124.2 

15. 600 

Apr . 

3. 7632 

3. 7632 
3.  7632 
3. 7632 
3. 7632 

109.7 

109.7 

109.7 

109.7 

109.7 

111.3 

7. 000 

113.0 

4. 7500 
5.0000 
5. 0000 
5. 0000 
5. 0000 

124.2 

15. 600 

108.1 

May . 

11. 750 
11. 750 

111.3 

111.3 

7.500 

121.1 

130.7 

15. 600 

108.1 

June  . 

7.500 

121. 1 

130.7 

15. 600 
15. 600 

108.1 

July . 

11.  750 

111.3 

111.3 

7. 500 

121. 1 

130.7 

130.7 

108.1 

108.1 

Aug . 

11.750 

7. 500 

121.1 

15. 600 

Sept . 

3.  7632 

109.7 

11.750 

111.  3 

7.500 

121. 1 

5.0000 

130.7 

15. 600 

108.1 

Oct . 

3. 7632 

109.  7 

11. 750 

111.3 

'  7. 500 

121. 1 

5. 0000 

130.7 

15.600 

108.1 

Nov . 

Dec . 

3.  7632 
3.  7632 

109.7 

109.7 

11. 750 
11.750 

111.3 

111.3 

7. 500 
7. 500 

121.1 
121. 1 

5.  0000 
5. 0000 

130. 7’ 
130.  7 

15. 600 
15.  600 

108.1 
108. 1 

Average,  1902  . 

3. 7632 

109.7 

11.750 

111.3 

7.333 

118.4 

4.9167 

128.5 

15.600 

108.1 
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Table  II.— BASE  PRICES  (AVERAGE  FOR  1890-1899),  AND  MONTHLY 
ACTUAL  AND  RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1902— Cont’d. 

[For  a  more  complete  description  of  the  articles  see  Table  I.  Average  for  1902  computed  from  quota¬ 
tions  in  Table  I;  for  explanation  of  method  see  pages  207  and  208. j 


House  furnishing  goods. 


Month. 

Glassware: 
nappies,  4-inch. 

Glassware: 
pitchers,  i-gal- 
lon,  common. 

Glassware: 
tumblers,  4-pint, 
common. 

Table  cutlery: 
carvers,  stag 
handles. 

Table  cutlery: 

knives  and 
forks,  cocobolo 
handles. 

Price 

per 

dozen. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

per 

dozen. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

per 

dozen. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

per 

pair. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

per 

gross. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average,  1890-1899 . 

SO.  112 

100.0 

SI.  175 

100.0 

SO. 1775 

100. 0 

SO.  80 

100.0 

S6.06 

100.0 

Jan . 

.140 

125.0 

1.300 

110.6 

.1850 

104.2 

.75 

93.8 

6.50 

107.3 

Feb . 

.140 

125.0 

1.300 

110.6 

.1850 

104.2 

.75 

93.8 

6.50 

107.3 

Mar . 

.140 

125. 0 

1.300 

110.6 

.1850 

104,  2 

.75 

93.8 

6.50 

107.3 

Apr . 

.140 

125.0 

1.300 

110.6 

.1850 

104.2 

.75 

93.8 

6.50 

107.3 

May . 

.140 

125.0 

1.300 

110.6 

.  1850 

104.2 

.75 

93.8 

6.50 

107.3 

June . 

.140 

125.0 

1.300 

110.6 

.1850 

104. 2 

.76 

93.8 

6.  50 

107.3 

July . 

.140 

125.0 

1.300 

110. 6 

.1850 

104. 2 

.75 

93.8 

6.50 

107.3 

Aug . 

.140 

125.0 

1.300 

110.6 

.  1850 

104.2 

.75 

93.8 

6.50 

107.3 

Sept . 

.140 

125.0 

1. 300 

110.6 

.1850 

104.2 

.75 

93.8 

6.50 

107.3 

Oct . 

.140 

125.0 

1.300 

110.6 

.1850 

104.2 

.75 

93.8 

6.50 

107.3 

Nov . 

.140 

125.0 

1.300 

110.6 

.1850 

104.2 

.75 

93.8 

6. 50 

107.3 

Dec . 

.140 

125.0 

1.300 

110.6 

.1850 

104.2 

.75 

93.8 

6.50 

107.3 

Average,  1902  . 

.140 

125.0 

1.300 

110.6 

.1850 

104.2 

.75 

93.8 

6. 50 

107.3 

House  furnishing  goods. 

Miscellaneous. 

Month. 

Wooden  ware: 
pails,  oak¬ 
grained. 

Wooden  ware: 
tubs,  oak¬ 
grained. 

Cotton-seed 

meal. 

Cotton-seed  oil: 

summer 
yellow,  prime. 

Jute: 

raw. 

Price 

per 

dozen. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 
per  nest 
of  3. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 
per  ton 
Of  2, 000 
pounds. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

per 

gallon. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

per 

pound. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average,  1890-1899  . 
Jan . 

SI. 2988 
1.5500 

100.0 

119.3 

SI.  3471 
1. 4500 

100.0 

107.6 

$21. 9625 
33. 6000 

100.0 

153.0 

SO.  3044 
.4100 

100.0 

134.7 

SO.  0359 
.0425 

100.0 

118.4 

Feb . 

1. 5500 

119.3 

1. 4600 

107.6 

26. 0000 

118.4 

.  4050 

133.0 

.0425 

118.4 

Mar . 

1.6500 

119.3 

1. 4500 

107.6 

26. 0000 

118.4 

.4150 

136.3 

.  0425 

118.4 

Apr . 

1. 5500 

119.3 

1 . 4500 

107.6 

26. 0000 

118.4 

.4300 

141.3 

. 04371 
. 04374 

121.9 

May . 

1. 5500 

119.3 

1.4500 

107.6 

26. 0000 

118.4 

.4350 

142.9 

121.9 

June . 

1.5500 

119.3 

1. 4500 

107.6 

27. 0000 

122.9 

.4500 

147.8 

. 04374 

121. 9 

July . 

1.5500 

119.3 

1.4500 

107.6 

27. 0000 

122.  9 

.4450 

146.2 

. 04374 

121.9 

Auer . 

1.  5500 

119.3 

1. 4500 

107.6 

27. 0000 

122.9 

.4250 

139.6 

.0431" 

120.1 

Sept . 

1.  5500 

119.3 

1.4500 

107.6 

27. 0000 

122.9 

.  3950 

129.8 

.0450 

125.3 

Oct . 

1.5500 

119.3 

1. 4500 

107.6 

27. 0000 

122.9 

.3700 

121.6 

.0450 

125.3 

Nov . 

1.5500 

119. 3 
119.3 

1.4500 

107.6 

26.  5000 

120.7 

.3400 

111.7 

.0450 

125.3 

Dec . 

1 . 5500 

1.4500 

107.6 

26. 5000 

120.7 

.3600 

118.3 

.  0450 

125.3 

Average,  1902  . 

1.5500 

119.3 

1. 4500 

107.6 

27. 1333 

123.5 

.4067 

133.6 

.0438 

122. 0 

Month. 

Miscellaneous. 

Malt:  Western 
made. 

Paper: 

news. 

Paper:  wrap¬ 
ping,  manila. 

Proof  spirits. 

Rope:  manila, 
f-inch. 

Price 

per 

bushel. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

per 

pound. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

per 

pound. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

per 

gallon. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

per 

pound. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average,  1890-1899 . 

SO.  7029 

100.0 

$0. 0299 

100.0 

SO. 0553 

100.0 

SI. 1499 

100.0 

$0. 0934 

100.0 

Jan . 

.7900 

112.4 

.0231 

77.3 

. 05124 

92.7 

1. 3200 

114.8 

. 13374 

143.2 

Feb . 

.7900 

112. 4 

.0231 

77.3 

.05124 

92.7 

1. 3100 

113.9 

.1325 

141.9 

Mar . 

.8100 

115.2 

.0244 

81.6 

. 05124 

92.7 

1. 3100 

113.9 

.1400 

149. 9 

Apr . 

.8200 

116.7 

.0244 

81.6 

.  05124 

92.7 

1.3100 

113.9 

1400 

149.9 

May . 

.8700 

123.8 

. 02374 

79.4 

.  04874 

88.2 

1.3100 

113.9 

.  1400 

149.9 

June . 

.8700 

123.8 

.  02374 

79.  4 

.04874 

88.2 

1.3100 

113.9 

.1400 

149.9 

July . 

.8700 

123. 8 

.0241 

80.6 

.0500 

90.4 

1.  3100 

113.9 

.1400 

149.9 

Aug . 

.7900 

112.4 

.0241 

80.6 

. 04874 

88.2 

1.3100 

113.9 

.1350 

144.5 

Sept . 

.7250 

103.1 

.0244 

81.6 

. 04874 

88.2 

1.  3200 

114.8 

.1325 

141.9 

Oct . 

.7250 

103.1 

.0244 

81.6 

.04874 

88.2 

1.  3200 

114.8 

.1300 

139.2 

Nov . 

.7250 

103.1 

.0250 

83.6 

. 04874 

88.2 

1.3200 

114.8 

.1300 

139. 2 

Dec . 

.7250 

103.1 

. 02624 

87.8 

. 04874 

88.2 

1. 3175 

114.6 

. 12374 

132.5 

Average,  1902 . 

.7925 

112.  7 

.  0242 

80.9 

.0497 

89.9 

1.3138 

114.3 

.1348 

144.3 
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Table  II.— BASE  PRICES  (AVERAGE  FOR  1890-1899),  AND  MONTHLY 
ACTUAL  AND  RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1902— Cone’ d. 

[For  a  more  complete  description  of  the  articles  see  Table  I.  Average  for  1902  computed  from  quota¬ 
tions  in  Table  I;  for  explanation  of  method  see  pages  207  and  208./ 


Month. 

Miscellaneous. 

Rubber: 
Para  Island. 

Soap: 

castile,  mottled, 
pure. 

Starch: 
laundry, 
large  lump. 

Tobacco:  plug, 
Horseshoe. 

Tobacco:  smok¬ 
ing,  granulat¬ 
ed,  Seal  of 
North  Carolina. 

Price 

per 

pound. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

•  Price 
per 

pound. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

per 

pound. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

per 

pound. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Price 

per 

pound. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average,  1890-1899. 

$0. 8007 

100.0 

SO.  0569 

100.0 

SO. 0348 

100.0 

SO.  3962 

100.0 

SO.  5090 

100.0 

Jan . 

.  8050 

100.5 

.0663 

116.6 

.0400 

114.9 

.4600 

116.1 

.5600 

110.0 

Feb . 

.7600 

94.9 

.0663 

116.5 

.  0400 

114.9 

.4600 

116.1 

.5600 

110.0 

Mar . . . 

.7250 

90.5 

.0663 

116.5 

.0425 

122.1 

.4600 

116.1 

.5600 

110.0 

Apr . 

.7150 

89.3 

.0663 

116.5 

.0450 

129.3 

.4600 

116.1 

.  5600 

110.0 

May . 

.7150 

89.3 

.0663 

116.5 

.0475 

136.5 

.4600 

116.1 

.5600 

110.0 

June . 

.7075 

88.4 

.0663 

116.5 

.0475 

136.5 

.4600 

116.1 

.5600 

110.0 

July . 

.7050 

88.0 

.  0663 

116.5 

.0475 

136.5 

.4600 

116.1 

.  5600 

110.0 

Aug . 

.6775 

84.6 

.0663 

116.5 

.0500 

143.7 

.4400 

111.1 

.  5400 

106.1 

Sept . 

.7300 

91.2 

.0663 

116.5 

.  0500 

143.7 

.4400 

111.1 

.5400 

106.1 

Oct . 

.7275 

90.9 

.0663 

116.5 

.0425 

122.1 

.  4500 

113.6 

.5700 

112.0 

Nov . 

.7325 

91.5 

.0663 

116.5 

.0425 

122.1 

.4500 

113.6 

.5700 

112.0 

Dec . 

.7275 

90.9 

.0663 

116.5 

.0500 

143.7 

.4500 

113.6 

.5700 

112.0 

Average,  1902  . 

.7273 

90.8 

.0663 

116.5 

.0454' 

130.5 

.4542 

114.6 

.5592 

109.9 

Table  III.— RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1902. 

[Average  price  for  1890-1899=100.  For  a  more  complete  description  of  the  articles  see  Table  I. 
Relative  price  for  1902  computed  from  average  price  for  the  year  as  shown  in  Table  I.] 


Farm  products. 


Month. 

Cotton: 

upland, 

mid¬ 

dling. 

Flax¬ 

seed: 

No.  1. 

Grain. 

Hay: 
timo¬ 
thy, 
No.  1. 

Hides: 

green, 

salted, 

packers, 

heavy 

native 

steers. 

Hops: 

New 

York 

State, 

choice. 

Barley: 

by 

sample. 

Corn: 
No.  2, 
cash. 

Oats: 

cash. 

Rye: 
No.  2, 
cash. 

Wheat: 

contract 

grades, 

cash. 

Aver¬ 

age. 

Jan .... 

106.5 

148.7 

138.6 

160.3 

163.8 

115.5 

102.2 

136.1 

120.4 

141.6 

83.3 

Feb.... 

110.7 

151.4 

139.6 

155.9 

158.0 

110.7 

99.8 

132.8 

119. 8 

132.6 

86.1 

Mar  ... 

116.3 

151.4 

142.4 

154.9 

159.6 

106. 9 

97.5 

132.3 

122.2 

128.7 

98.8 

Apr.... 

120.5 

155. 0 

147.8 

159.3 

157.6 

105. 2 

96.7 

133.3 

123.2 

126.9 

104.5 

May . . . 

122.6 

151.4 

157.4 

162.9 

158.8 

107.4 

99.5 

137.2 

127.6 

133.9 

110.1 

June... 

120.0 

148.7 

152.4 

168.4 

155.7 

108.2 

97.0 

136.3 

127.0 

137.1 

120.0 

July ... 

118.7 

139.2 

159.7 

184.7 

202.  5 

109.7 

100.7 

151.5 

135.2 

140. 8 

129.9 

Aug  . . . 

115.  6 

131.2 

136.  7 

150.7 

136.7 

94.9 

95.9 

123.0 

122.8 

155.6 

142.6 

Sept . . . 

115. 2 

121.9 

132.1 

155.6 

125.  7 

94.0 

102.6 

122.0 

102.6 

159. 1 

152. 5 

Oct .... 

112.9 

109.1 

124.0 

153.5 

115.  7 

92.9 

.  96.2 

116.5 

118.0 

155. 2 

169.4 

Nov  . . . 

108.7 

106.0 

126.6 

143.1 

111.8 

94.3 

96.8 

114.5 

114.4 

154.1 

203.3 

Dec.... 

111.8 

106.4 

124.3 

132.4 

118.4 

91.9 

98.9 

113.2 

118.9 

147.5 

208.9 

1902.... 

115.1 

135.0 

139.4 

156.9 

147.3 

102.5 

98.7 

129.0 

120.9 

142.8 

134.1 

Farm  products. 


Live  stock. 

' 

Aver- 

Month. 

Cattle. 

Hogs. 

Sheep. 

age, 

farm 

prod¬ 

ucts. 

Steers, 
choice  to 
extra. 

Steers, 
good  to 
choice. 

\ 

Aver¬ 

age. 

Heavy. 

Light. 

Aver¬ 

age. 

Native. 

West¬ 

ern. 

Aver¬ 

age. 

Aver¬ 

age. 

Jan.... 

132.0 

129.0 

130. 5 

144.3 

137.7 

141.0 

95.6 

107.6 

101.6 

124. 4 

126.7 

Feb.... 

129.5 

126.2 

127.9 

142.4 

136.9 

139.7 

106.4 

123.0 

114.7 

127.4 

126.8 

Mar  ... 

129.8 

127.5 

128.7 

145.8 

141.8 

143.8 

113.6 

126.1 

119.9 

130.8 

129.0 

Apr.... 

134.3 

132.3 

133.3 

160.3 

153.8 

157.1 

140.2 

133.1 

136.7 

142.3 

134.4 

May ... 

137.2 

143.0 

140.1 

163.3 

154.6 

159.0 

133.0 

139.9 

136.5 

145.2 

137.7 

June  .. 

142.7 

147.6 

145.2 

169.1 

159.9 

164.5 

121.1 

127.2 

124.2 

144.6 

137.6 

July... 

152.6 

150. 0 

151.3 

178.1 

168.9 

173.5 

92.5 

95.0 

93.8 

139. 5 

141.1 

Aug  . . . 

155.2 

150.7 

153.0 

165.2 

161.6 

163. 4 

89.3 

92.0 

90.7 

135. 7 

131.0 

Sept . . . 

154.2 

149.7 

152.0 

173.2 

171.6 

172.4 

80.2 

85.5 

82.9 

135. 7 

129.7 

Oct.... 

153.0 

148.5 

150.8 

160.6 

157. 2 

,  158.  9 

78.2 

75.7 

77.0 

128.9 

126.3 

Nov  ... 

143.4 

140.6 

142.0 

143.8 

141.5 

142.7 

74.0 

73.3 

73.7 

119.4 

123.5 

Dec.... 

121.2 

117.9 

119.6 

143.9 

137.3 

140.6 

84.6 

92.2 

88.4 

116.2 

122.3 

1902...,. 

140.4 

138.5 

139.5 

158.0 

152.4 

155. 2 

100.6 

105.7 

103.2 

132.6 

130.5 
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[Average  price  for  1890-1899=100.  For  a  more  complete  description  of  the  articles  see  Table  I. 
Relative  price  for  1902  computed  from  average  price  for  the  year  as  shown  in  Table  I.] 


Food,  etc. 


Bread. 


Month. 

Beans: 

medium, 

choice. 

Crackers. 

Loaf. 

Average. 

Boston  X. 

Soda. 

Average. 

Washing¬ 

ton 

market. 

Home¬ 
made 
(N.  Y. 
market). 

Vienna 
(N.  Y. 
market). 

Average. 

Jan.... 

121.3 

118.9 

97.5 

108.2 

100.5 

101.0 

101.0 

100.8 

103.8 

Feb .... 

107.8 

118.9 

97.5 

108.2 

100.5 

101.0 

101.0 

100.8 

103.8 

Mar  ... 

105.5 

118.9 

97.5 

108.2 

100.5 

101.0 

101.0 

100.8 

103.8 

Apr .... 

94.3 

118.9 

97.5 

108.2 

100.5 

101.0 

101.0 

100.  8 

103.8 

May  ... 

104.0 

118.9 

97.5 

108.  2 

100.5 

101.0 

101.0 

100.8 

103.8 

June. . . 

101.8 

118.9 

97.5 

108.2 

100.5 

101.0 

101.0 

100.8 

103.8 

July ... 

102.6 

118.9 

.97.5 

108.2 

100.5 

101.0 

101.0 

100.8 

103.8 

Aug  . . . 

121.3 

118.9 

97.5 

108.2 

100.5 

101.0 

101.0 

100.8 

103.8 

Sept . . . 

118.3 

118.9 

97.5 

108.2 

100.5 

101.0 

101.0 

100.8 

103.8 

Oct .... 

116.0 

118.9 

97.5 

108.2 

100.5 

101.0 

101.0 

100.8 

103.8 

Nov  ... 

146.7 

118.9 

97.5 

108.2 

100.5 

101.0 

101.0 

100.8 

103.8 

Dec.... 

140.0 

118.9 

97.5 

108.2 

100.5 

101.0 

101.0 

100.8 

103.8 

1902.... 

115.0 

118.9 

97.5 

108.2 

100.5 

101.0 

101.0 

100. 8 

103.8 

Food,  etc. 


Month. 

Butter. 

Cheese: 
N.  Y. 
State 
factory, 
full 
cream. 

Coffee: 

Rio 
No.  7. 

Eggs: 

new- 

laid, 

fancy, 

near¬ 

by. 

Fish. 

Cream¬ 

ery,* 

Elgin 

(Elgin 

mar¬ 

ket). 

Cream¬ 
ery, 
West¬ 
ern 
(N.  Y. 
mar¬ 
ket). 

Dairy, 

New 

York 

State. 

Aver¬ 

age. 

Cod, 

dry, 

bank, 

large. 

Her¬ 

ring, 

shore, 

round. 

Mack¬ 
erel, 
salt, 
large 
No.  3s. 

Salmon, 

canned. 

Aver¬ 

age. 

Jan.. .. 

111.8 

107.9 

108.4 

109.4 

108.0 

55.4 

161.7 

105.2 

132.4 

84.9 

113.7 

109.1 

Feb.... 

126.2 

127.1 

126.0 

126.4 

110.2 

45.7 

156.0 

100.7 

132.4 

84.9 

113.7 

107.9 

Mar  . . . 

123.5 

127.1 

130.3 

127.0 

120. 1 

45.2 

104.4 

91.8 

112.5 

as/,.  9 

113.7 

100.7 

Apr. . . . 

125.6 

126.7 

133.6 

128.6 

122.9 

46.2 

90.1 

89.5 

112.5 

88.5 

113.7 

101.1 

May ... 

101.4 

101.5 

108.1 

103.7 

113.4 

43.6 

92.0 

87.3 

112. 5 

88.5 

112.  0 

100.1 

June  .. 

99.1 

99.0 

104.4 

100.8 

98.8 

43.6 

98.4 

80.6 

all2. 5 

a  88. 5 

112.0 

98.4 

July ... 

95.6 

94.6 

99.3 

96.5 

97.8 

41.9 

112.1 

80.6 

aim.  5 

84.9 

110.3 

97.1 

Aug  . . . 

90.3 

89.8 

95.4 

91.8 

98.7 

46.2 

111.1 

80.6 

aim.  5 

84.9 

110.3 

97.1 

Sept . . . 

100.2 

96.8 

101.3 

99.4 

106.5 

43.8 

122.3 

80.6 

aim.  5 

a8h.  9 

101. 8 

95.0 

Oct.... 

109.4 

107.8 

113.0 

110.1 

121.6 

41.2 

128.0 

98.5 

139.0 

130.9 

103.5 

118.0 

Nov  ... 

118.7 

118.2 

121.  3 

119.4 

129.8 

41.9 

140.8 

98.5 

142.3 

130.9 

103.5 

118.8 

Dec.... 

132.7 

129.6 

131.4 

131.2 

138.6 

41.0 

157.9 

100.7 

155.  6 

also.  9 

106.9 

123.5 

1902.... 

111.2 

110.6 

114. 5 

112.1 

114.1 

44.6 

122.7 

91.2 

129.9 

97.3 

109.6. 

107.0 

Food,  etc. 


Month. 


Jan.. . 
Feb. . . 
Mar  .. 
Apr... 
May  . . 
June  . 
July.. 
Aug  .. 
Sept . . 
Oct ... 
Nov  .. 
Dec... 
1902... 


Flour. 

Fruit. 

Buck¬ 

wheat. 

Rye. 

Wheat. 

Average. 

Apples. 

Spring 

patents. 

Winter 

straights. 

Average. 

Evapo¬ 

rated, 

choice. 

Sun-dried, 

Southern, 

sliced. 

Average. 

118.4 

105.5 

89.3 

91.7 

90.5 

101.2 

116.6 

101.9 

109.3 

108.1 

105.5 

87.4 

93.5 

90.5 

98.6 

115.1 

101.9 

108.5 

112. 0 

104.8 

87.0 

94.1 

90.6 

99.5 

115.1 

101.9 

108.5 

a  im.  0 

104.8 

87.5 

93.9 

90.7 

99.6 

115.1 

101.9 

108.5 

« im.  0 

100.2 

90.2 

95.7 

93.0 

99.5 

115.1 

92.2 

103.7 

aim.o 

104.8 

90.2 

95.1 

92.7 

100.5 

124.0 

.  a  92.2 

108.1 

aim.O 

105.5 

89.6 

94.1 

91.9 

100.3 

128.5 

a  92.2 

110. 4 

aim.o 

104.0 

87.8 

88.4 

88.1 

98.1 

131.4 

a  92.2 

111.8 

102.9 

104.8 

88.0 

85.8 

86.9 

95.4 

106.3 

101.9 

104.1 

128.7 

101.0 

88.1 

85.5 

86.8 

100.8 

87.1 

92.2 

89.7 

117.1 

103.3 

88.7 

85.5 

87.1 

98.7 

78.3 

101.9 

90.1 

118. 4 

101.0 

89.6 

86.1 

87.9 

98.8 

72.4 

89.9 

81.2 

115.1 

103.8 

88.6 

90.7 

89.7 

99.6 

108.7 

98.4 

103.6 

a  Nominal  price;  see  explanation  on  page  226. 
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Table  III.— RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1902— Continued. 

[Average  price  for  1890-1899=100.  For  a  more  complete  description  of  the  articles  see  Table  I. 
Relative  price  for  1902  computed  from  average  price  for  the  year  as  shown  in  Table  I.] 


Food,  etc. 


Month. 

Fruit. 

Glucose: 
41°  and 
42°  mix¬ 
ing. 

(a) 

Lard: 

prime 

contract. 

Meal:  corn. 

Currants, 

in 

barrels. 

Prunes, 
Califor¬ 
nia,  in 
boxes. 

Raisins, 
Califor¬ 
nia,  Lon¬ 
don  layer. 

Average. 

Fine 

white. 

Fine 

yellow. 

Average. 

J 1111 .... 

148.3 

75.1 

113.3 

111.0 

125.9 

150.9 

147.8 

152.4 

150.1 

Feb.... 

149.1 

74.3 

113.3 

110.7 

145.3 

148.5 

147.8 

147.5 

147.7 

Mar  . . . 

140.8 

73.5 

113.3 

108.9 

156.5 

148.9 

147.8 

152.4 

150.1 

Apr.... 

134.1 

73.5 

111.6 

107.2 

156.5 

154.7 

143.0 

147.5 

145.3 

May  . . . 

136.8 

70.3 

111.6 

105.2 

156.5 

161.5 

143.0 

147.5 

145.3 

June  .. 

137.6 

68.6 

111.6 

106.8 

163.6 

163.5 

147.8 

152.4 

150.1 

July ... 

123.5 

67.8 

111.6 

104.7 

156.5 

170.3 

152.6 

152.4 

152.5 

Aug  . . . 

123.5 

67.8 

111.6 

105.3 

156.5 

167.0 

143.0 

147.5 

145.3 

Sept . . . 

121.  6 

72.7 

111.6 

102.8 

156.5 

167.9 

150.2 

154.9 

152.6 

Oct .... 

126.7 

72.7 

113. 3 

98.4 

156.5 

171.4 

150.2 

154.9 

152.6 

Nov  ... 

120.0 

69.5 

110.0 

95.9 

156.5 

169.1 

143.0 

147.5 

145.3 

Dec. . . . 

120.0 

67.8 

115.0 

93.0 

156.5 

•  166.  4 

140.7 

142.6 

141.7 

1902.... 

131.7 

71.2 

112.3 

104.5 

153.6 

161.9 

146.4 

150.0 

148.2 

Food,  etc. 


Meat. 


Month. 

Beef. 

Pork. 

Mutton, 

dressed. 

0 

Aver¬ 

age. 

Fresh, 

native 

sides. 

Salt, 

extra 

mess. 

Salt, 

hams, 

West¬ 

ern. 

Aver¬ 

age. 

Bacon, 

short 

clear 

sides. 

Bacon, 
short  rib 
sides. 

Hams, 

smoked, 

packed. 

Salt, 
mess, 
old  to 
new. 

Aver¬ 

age. 

Jan.... 

107.8 

121.6 

109.9 

113.1 

138.5 

138.1 

108.9 

144.8 

132.6 

91.2 

120.1 

Feb.... 

110. 2 

122.0 

111.9 

114.7 

140.3 

139.2 

108.0 

141.3 

132.2 

102.0 

121. 9 

Mar  . . . 

111.0 

126.9 

111.9 

116.6 

138.8 

137.2 

109.7 

138.1 

131.0 

111.9 

123. 2 

Apr.... 

130. 4 

138.0 

114.1 

127.5 

149.9 

149.5 

119.4 

146.8 

141.4 

124.7 

134.1 

May . . . 

134.6 

169.6 

121.3 

141.8 

158.4 

159.1 

124.8 

156.1 

149.6 

131.8 

144.5 

June  .. 

135.4 

171.5 

121.6 

142.8 

171.9 

173.0 

124.8 

162. 0 

157.9 

103.6 

145.5 

July... 

138.8 

170.7 

123.  3' 

144.3 

175.0 

176.1 

132.4 

166.1 

162.4 

90.8 

146.7 

Aug  . . . 

133.7 

165.3 

124.4 

141.1 

166.7 

167.7 

129.  7 

159. 0 

155.8 

84.6 

141.4 

Sept . . . 

129.  7 

160.6 

124.4 

138.2 

169.8 

171.5 

125. 8 

159.5 

156.7 

82.9 

140.5 

Oct .... 

129.7 

152.8 

116.8 

133.1 

180.6 

181.1 

133.2 

159.0 

163.5 

85.4 

142.3 

Nov  ... 

124.9 

131.0 

116.8 

124.2 

171.9 

172.7 

134.0 

157. 4 

159.0 

80.4 

136.1 

Dec.... 

121. 3 

133.3 

117.5 

124.0 

145.6 

146.2 

123.5 

157.3 

143.2 

86.9 

129. 0 

1902.... 

125.9 

147.1 

118.0 

130.3 

159.0 

159.5 

123.1 

154.2 

149.0 

97.9 

135.6 

Food,  etc. 


Month. 

Milk:  . 
fresh. 

Molas¬ 
ses:  New 
Orleans, 
open 
kettle, 
prime. 

Rice: 

domes¬ 

tic, 

choice. 

Salt. 

Soda: 

bicar¬ 

bonate 

of, 

Ameri¬ 

can. 

Spices. 

Starch: 

pure 

corn. 

Ameri¬ 

can. 

Ash¬ 

ton’s. 

Aver¬ 

age. 

Nut¬ 

megs. 

Pepper, 

Singa¬ 

pore. 

Aver¬ 

age. 

J  £111 .... 

132.5 

119.0 

98.0 

88.7 

101.0 

94.9 

47.8 

49.2 

172.0 

110.6 

75.4 

Feb.... 

127.5 

119. 0 

98.0 

95.8 

101.0 

98.4 

47.8 

50.3 

169.4 

109.9 

75.4 

Mar  . . . 

119.2 

119.0 

98.0 

95.8 

101.0 

98.4 

47.8 

50.3 

167.7 

109.0 

77.6 

Apr.... 

112.5 

117.4 

98.0 

89.1 

101.0 

95.1 

47.8 

50.3 

165.3 

107.8 

77.6 

May . . . 

103.1 

117.4 

98.0 

87.9 

101.0 

94.5 

47.8 

47.4 

164.4 

105.9 

82.1 

June  .. 

88.2 

117.4 

98.0 

92.3 

101.0 

96.7 

45.5 

45.1 

156.9 

101.0 

82.1 

July... 

88.2 

117.4 

100.4 

95.8 

101.0 

98.4 

45.5 

45.1 

157.7 

101.4 

82.1 

Aug . . . 

94.9 

117.4 

107.0 

95.8 

101.0 

98.4 

45.5 

44.0 

164.4 

104.2 

82.1 

Sept . . . 

98.0 

111.1 

99.1 

88.7 

101.0 

94.9 

47.8 

44.0 

171.0 

107.5 

82.1 

Oct .... 

117.6 

111.1 

99.1 

88.7 

101.0 

94.9 

47.8 

44.0 

178.6 

111.3 

82.1 

Nov  ... 

127.5 

111.1 

99.1 

83.0 

101.0 

92.0 

47.8 

44.3 

175.3 

109.8 

82.1 

Dec.... 

147.1 

107.9 

102.5 

81.6 

101.0 

91.3 

59.8 

49.2 

168.6 

108.9 

82.1 

1902.... 

112.9 

115.5 

99.6 

90.3 

101.0 

95.7 

51.7 

46.9 

167.6 

107.3 

80.3 

a  Average  for  1893-1899=100. 
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Food,  etc. 


Month. 

Sugar. 

Tallow. 

Tea: 

For¬ 

mosa, 

fine. 

Vegetables,  fresh. 

Vinegar: 

cider, 

Mon¬ 

arch, 

Aver¬ 

age, 

food, 

etc. 

89° 

fair  re¬ 
fining. 

96°  cen¬ 
trif¬ 
ugal. 

Granu¬ 

lated. 

Aver¬ 

age. 

Onions. 

Pota¬ 

toes, 

Bur¬ 

bank, 

Aver¬ 

age. 

Jan.... 

90.1 

91.8 

94.4 

92.1 

141.6 

101.3 

139.7 

149.3 

144.5 

94.7 

111.4 

Feb .... 

92.4 

94.1 

95.4 

94.0 

141.6 

101.3 

125.0 

145.5 

135.3 

94.7 

111.8 

Mar  ... 

87.2 

89.4 

95.2 

90.6 

144.4 

101.3 

154.4 

146.3 

150.4 

94.7 

111.1 

Apr.... 

86.9 

89.3 

95.4 

90.5 

147.8 

101.3 

103.0 

165.3 

134.2 

94.7 

111.4 

May . . . 

86.1 

89.8 

93.7 

89.9 

155.9 

101.3 

188.9 

151.9 

167.9 

94.7 

112.6 

June  .. 

85.5 

88.7 

93.5 

89.2 

143.7 

101.3 

73.5 

108.2 

90.9 

94.7 

109.3 

July... 

83.8 

86.6 

93.3 

87.9 

150.6 

105.7 

66.2 

a  108. 2 

87.2 

94.7 

109.3 

Aug  ... 

85.1 

87.6 

93.3 

88.7 

148.3 

105.7 

62.5 

a  108. 2 

85.4 

94.7 

108.5 

Sept . . . 

87.4 

89.7 

93.7 

90.3 

137.9 

107.4 

55.2 

67.6 

61.4 

108.3 

107.9 

Oct .... 

89.4 

92.1 

93.4 

91.6 

148.7 

113.6 

80.9 

72.6 

76.8 

101.5 

112.2 

Nov  ... 

95.6 

96.9 

92.2 

94.9 

142.5 

117.1 

95.6 

89.0 

92.3 

88.0 

112.6 

Dec.... 

101.2 

101.7 

97.3 

100.1 

135.2 

117.1 

147.1 

90.9 

119.0 

88.0 

114.1 

1902.... 

89.3 

91.5 

94.2 

91.7 

144.6 

106.2 

107.2 

119.4 

113.3 

95.3 

111.3 

Cloths  and  clothing. 


Month. 

Bags: 

2-bu., 

Amos- 

keag. 

Blankets. 

Boots  and  shoes. 

11-4,  all 
wool. 

11-4,  cot¬ 
ton 
warp, 
all  wool 
filling. 

11-4,  cot¬ 
ton 
warp, 
cotton 
and 
wool 
filling. 

Aver¬ 

age. 

Men’s 

bro- 

gans, 

split. 

Men’s 
calf  bal. 
shoes, 
Good¬ 
year 
welt. 

Men’s 
split 
boots, 
kip  top, 
etc. 

Men’s 
vici  kid 
shoes, 
Good¬ 
year 
welt. 

Wom¬ 

en’s 

solid 

grain 

shoes. 

Aver¬ 

age. 

Jan .... 

100.1 

101.2 

106.0 

112.0 

106.4 

93.5 

96.8 

110.1 

87.0 

107.0 

98.9 

Feb.... 

100.1 

101.2 

106.0 

112.0 

106.4 

93.5 

96.8 

110.1 

87.0 

107.0 

98.9 

Mar  ... 

100.1 

101.2 

106.0 

112.0 

106.4 

93.5 

96.8 

110.1 

87.0 

104.0 

98.3 

Apr.... 

100.1 

101.2 

106.0 

112.0 

106.4 

93.5 

96.8 

110.1 

87.0 

104.0 

98.3 

May . . . 

103.6 

101.2 

106.0 

112.0 

106.4 

93.5 

96.8 

110.1 

87.0 

104.0 

98.3 

June  .. 

103.6 

101.2 

106.0 

112.0 

106.4 

93.5 

96.8 

110.1 

87.0 

104.0 

98.3 

July . . . 

103.6 

101.2 

106.0 

112.0 

106.4 

93.5 

96.8 

110.1 

87.0 

104.0 

98.3 

Aug  . . . 

103.  6 

101.2 

106.0 

112.0 

106.4 

93.5 

96.8 

110.1 

87.0 

104.0 

98.3 

Sept . . . 

103.6 

101. 2 

106.0 

112. 0 

106.4 

93.5 

96.8 

113.1 

87.0 

107.0 

99.5 

Oct .... 

103.6 

101. 2 

106.0 

112. 0 

106.4 

96.0 

96.8 

113.1 

87.0 

107.0 

100.0 

Nov  ... 

103.6 

101.2 

106.0 

112.0 

106.4 

96.0 

96.8 

113.1 

87.0 

107.0 

100.0 

Dec.... 

103.6 

101.2 

106.0 

112.0 

106.4 

96.0 

96.8 

113.1 

87.0 

107.0 

100.0 

1902.... 

102.4 

101.2 

106.0 

112.0 

106.4 

94.1 

96.8 

111.1 

87.0 

105.5 

98.9 

Cloths  and  clothing. 


Month. 

Broad¬ 
cloths: 
first  qual¬ 
ity,  black, 
54-inch, 
XXX 
wool. 

Calico: 

Cocheco 

prints, 

Carpets. 

Cotton  flannels. 

Brussels, 

5-frame, 

Bigelow. 

Ingrain, 

2-ply, 

Lowell. 

Wilton, 

5-frame, 

Bigelow. 

Average. 

2f  yards 
to  the 
pound. 

3!  yards 
to  the 
pound, 

Average. 

Jan ... . 

110.3 

90.4 

103.1 

101.0 

101.6 

101.9 

92.1 

100.0 

96.1 

Feb.... 

110.3 

90.4 

103.1 

101.0 

101.6 

101.9 

92.1 

100.0 

96.1 

Mar  ... 

110.3 

90.4 

103.1 

101.0 

101.6 

101.9 

92.1 

100.0 

96. 1 

Apr. . . . 

110.3 

90.4 

103.1 

101.0 

101.6 

101.9 

92.1 

100.0 

96.1 

May ... 

110.3 

90.4 

103.1 

101.0 

101.6 

101.9 

92.1 

100.0 

96.1 

June. . . 

110.3 

90.4 

103.1 

101.0 

101.6 

101.9 

92.1 

100.0 

96.1 

July ... 

110.3 

90.4 

103.1 

101.0 

101.6 

101.9 

92.1 

100.0 

96.1 

Aug  . . . 

110.3 

90.4 

103.1 

101.0 

101.6 

10L9 

92.1 

100.0 

96.1 

Sept . . . 

110.3 

90.4 

103.1 

101.0 

101.6 

101.9 

92.1 

100. 0 

96.1 

Oct .... 

110.3 

90.4 

103.1 

101.0 

101.6 

101.9 

92.1 

100. 0 

96.1 

Nov  . . . 

110.3 

90.4 

105.5 

106.1 

105.5 

105.7 

92.1 

100.0 

96.1 

Dec.... 

110.3 

90.4 

105.5 

106.1 

105.5 

105.7 

92.1 

100.0 

96.1 

1902.... 

110.3 

90.4 

103.5 

101.9 

102. 2 

102.5 

92.1 

100.0 

96.1 

a  Nominal  price;  see  explanation  on  page  226. 
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Table  III.— RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1902— Continued. 

[Average  price  for  1890-1899=100.  For  a  more  complete  description  of  the  articles  see  Table  I. 
Relative  price  for  1902  computed  from  average  price  for  the  year  as  shown  in  Table  I.] 


Cloths  and  clothing. 


Month. 

Cotton 
thread: 
6-cord, 
200-yard 
spools,  J.  & 
P.  Coats. 

Cotton  yarns. 

Denims: 

Amos- 

keag. 

Drillings. 

Flannels: 
white, 
4-4,  Bal¬ 
lard  Vale 
No.  3. 

Carded, 
white, 
mule- 
spun, 
Northern, 
cones,  10/1. 

Carded, 
white, 
mule- 
spun,. 
Northern, 
cones,  22/1. 

Average. 

Brown, 

Pepper- 

ell. 

30-inch, 
Stark  A. 

Average. 

Jan .... 

120.1 

93.3 

88.9 

91.1 

100.6 

100.5 

107.5 

104.0 

102.2 

Feb.... 

120.1 

91.7 

87.6 

89.7 

100.6 

100.5 

102.7 

101.6 

102.2 

Mar  ... 

120.1 

91.7 

88.9 

90.3 

100.6 

100.5 

102.5 

101.5 

104.2 

Apr. . . . 

120.1 

94.8 

91.4 

93.1 

100.6 

100.5 

105.0 

102.8 

104.2 

May . . . 

120.1 

94.8 

91.4 

93.1 

100.6 

100.5 

106.9 

103.7 

104.2 

June  .. 

120.1 

96.4 

92.7 

94.6 

100.6 

100.5 

103.5 

102.0 

104.2 

July... 

120.1 

93.3 

90.1 

91.7 

100.6 

100.5 

95.8 

98.2 

107.9 

Aug  . . . 

120.1 

90.2 

88.9 

89.6 

100.6 

100.5 

101.3 

100.9 

107.9 

Sept . . . 

120.1 

93.3 

91.4 

92.4 

100.6 

100.5 

105.0 

102.8 

107.9 

Oct.... 

120.1 

102. 6 

99.0 

100.8 

100.6 

100.5 

103.6 

102.1 

107.9 

Nov  ... 

120.1 

102.6 

99.0 

100.8 

100.6 

100.5 

104.0 

102.3 

107.9 

Dec.... 

120.1 

102.6 

99.0 

100.8 

100.6 

100.5 

104.2 

102.4 

108.8 

1902.... 

120.1 

95.6 

92.4 

94.0 

100.6 

100.5 

103.5 

102.0 

105.8 

Cloths  and  clothing. 


Month. 

Ginghams. 

Horse 
blan¬ 
kets:  6 
pounds 
each, 
all 

wool. 

Hosiery. 

Amos- 

keag. 

Lan¬ 

caster. 

Aver¬ 

age. 

Men’s  cotton 
half  hose, 
seamless, 
fast  black, 

20  to  22  oz. 

Men’s  cotton 
half  hose, 
seamless, 

84  needles. 

Women’s 
combed 
Egyptian 
cotton  hose, 
high  spliced 
heel,  (a) 

Women’s 
cotton  hose, 
seamless, 
fast  black, 
26  to  28  oz. 

Aver¬ 

age. 

Jan.... 

93.8 

100.3 

97.1 

109.9 

b  71. 8 

82.9 

100. 0 

b  71. 1 

81.5 

Feb.... 

98.5 

100.3 

99.4 

109.9 

b  71.8 

82.9 

100.0 

5  71.1 

81.5 

Mar  ... 

98.5 

100.3 

99.4 

109.9 

b  71.8 

82.9 

100.0 

5  71.1 

81.5 

Apr.... 

98.5 

100.3 

99.4 

109.9 

74.4 

82.9 

100.0 

76.3 

83.4 

May . . . 

98.5 

100.3 

99.4 

- 109. 9 

c  74.4 

86.0 

100.0 

o  76. 3 

84.2 

June... 

98.5 

100.3 

99.4 

109.9 

o  74.4 

86.0 

100.0 

o  76.  3 

84.2 

July  ... 

98.5 

100.3 

99.4 

109.9 

o  74. 4 

86.0 

100.0 

c  76.  3 

84.2 

Aug  . . . 

98.5 

100.3 

99.4 

109.9 

c  74.4 

86.0 

100.0 

c  76.3 

84.2 

Sept  ... 

98.5 

100.3 

99.4 

109.9 

76.9 

86.0 

100.0 

78.9 

85.5 

Oct  .... 

98.5 

100.3 

99.4 

109.9 

d  76.  9 

86.0 

100.0 

d  78.  9 

85.5 

Nov  ... 

98.5 

100.3 

99.4 

109.9 

d  76.9 

86.0 

100.0 

d  78.9 

85.5 

Dec.... 

98.5 

100.3 

99.4 

109.9 

d  76.9 

86.0 

100.0 

d  78.9 

85.5 

1902.... 

98.1 

100.3 

99.2 

109.9 

e  76.9 

85.0 

100.0 

e  78.9 

85.2 

Cloths  and  clothing. 


Month. 

Leather. 

Linen  thread. 

Harness, 

oak. 

Sole,  hem¬ 
lock,  non¬ 
acid,  Buenos 
Ayres. 

Sole,  oak. 

Wax  calf, 

30  to  40  lbs. 
to  the  dozen, 
B  grade. 

Aver¬ 

age. 

Shoe, 
10s,  Bar¬ 
bour. 

3-cord, 

200-yard 

spools, 

Barbour. 

Aver¬ 

age. 

J  an .... 

117.3 

127.6 

116.0 

95.5 

114.1 

101.9 

104.6 

103.3 

Feb.... 

117.3 

127.6 

116.0 

101.2 

115.5 

101.9 

104.6 

103.3 

Mar  ... 

117.3 

127.6 

113.0 

103.1 

115.3 

101.9 

104.6 

103.3 

Apr.... 

113.8 

121.2 

111.5 

101.2 

111.9 

101.9 

104.6 

103.3 

May  ... 

112.1 

118.6 

110.0 

101.2 

110.5 

101.9 

104.6 

103.3 

June  .. 

112.1 

118.6 

110.0 

101.2 

110.5 

101.9 

104.6 

103.3 

July ... 

112.1 

119.9 

111.5 

101.2 

111.2 

101.9 

104.6 

103.3 

Aug  ... 

112.1 

121.2 

111.5 

101.2 

111.5 

101.9 

104.6 

103.3 

Sept . . . 

110.4 

121.2 

114.5 

101.2 

111.8 

101.9 

104.6 

103.3 

Oct .... 

117.3 

121.2 

114.5 

101.2 

113.6 

101.9 

104.6 

103.3 

Nov  ... 

117.3 

121.2 

114.5 

101.2 

113.6 

101.9 

104.6 

103.3 

Dec.... 

117.3 

118.6 

113.0 

101.2 

112.5 

101.9 

104.6 

103.3 

1902.... 

114.7 

122.1 

113.0 

100.9 

112. 7 

101.9 

104.6 

103.3 

a  Average  for  1893-1899=100. 
b  Computed  from  September,  1901,  price, 
c Computed  from  April,  1902,  price. 
d  Computed  from  September,  1902,  price. 

e  Computed  from  September,  1902,  price,  which  represents  bulk  of  sales  during  the  year. 
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Table  III.— RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1902— Continued. 


[Average  price  for  1890-1899=100.  For  a  more  complete  description  of  the  articles  see  Table  I. 
Relative  price  for  1902  computed  from  average  price  for  the  year  as  shown  in  Table  I.] 


Cloths  and  clothing. 


Month. 

Overcoatings. 

Print 
cloths: 
28-inch, 
64  x  64. 

Shawls: 
standard, 
all  wool,  72 

X  144  in.,  42- 
oz. 

Beaver, 
Moscow, 
all  wool, 
black. 

Chinchilla, 
B-rough, 
all  wool. 

Chinchilla, 
cotton 
warp,  C.  C. 
grade. 

Covert 
cloth,  light 
weight, 
staple. 

Kersey, 
standard, 
27  to  28  oz. 
(a) 

Aver¬ 

age. 

Jan.... 

106.1 

97.7 

90.1 

97.2 

120.3 

102.3 

105.7 

107. 0 

Feb.... 

106.1 

97.7 

93.2 

97.2 

120.3 

102.9 

110.1 

107.0 

Mar  ... 

106.1 

97.7 

92.2 

97.2 

120.3 

102.7 

116.7 

107.0 

Apr.... 

106.1 

97.7 

93.2 

97.2 

120.3 

102.9 

117.8 

107.0 

May . . . 

106.1 

97.7 

93.2 

97.2 

120.3 

102.9 

116.7 

107.0 

June... 

106.1 

97.7 

93.2 

97.2 

120.3 

102.9 

111.2 

107.0 

July  ... 

106.1 

97.7 

93.2 

97.2 

120.3 

102.9 

105. 7 

107.0 

Aug  . . . 

106.1 

97.7 

91.1 

97.2 

120.3 

102.5 

102.2 

107.0 

Sept . . . 

106.1 

97.7 

93.2 

97.2 

120.3 

102.9 

103.0 

107.0 

Oct .... 

106.1 

97.7 

92.2 

97.2 

120.3 

102.7 

104.6 

107.0 

Nov  ... 

106.1 

97.7 

93.2 

97.2 

120.3 

102. 9 

105.7 

107.0 

Dec.... 

106.1 

97.7 

90.1 

97.2 

120.3 

102.3 

105.7 

107.0 

1902.... 

106.1 

97.7 

92.3 

97.2 

120.3 

102.7 

108.9 

107.0 

Cloths  and  clothing. 


Sheetings. 


Month. 

Bleached. 

Brown. 

Aver¬ 

age. 

10-4, 

Atlan¬ 

tic. 

10-4, 

Pepper- 

ell. 

10-4, 

Wam- 

sutta 

S.  T. 

Aver¬ 

age. 

4-4, 

Atlantic 

A. 

4-4, 

Indian 

Head. 

4-4,  Mass. 
Mills, 
Flying 
Horse 
brand. 

4-4, 

Pepper- 
ell  R. 

Aver¬ 

age. 

Jan.... 

101.6 

111.5 

99.2 

104.1 

95.8 

99.8 

94.1 

104.4 

98.5 

100.9 

Feb .... 

94.8 

111.5 

99.2 

101.8 

96.6 

99.8 

94.1 

104.4 

98.7 

100.1 

Mar  ... 

111.5 

111.5 

99.2 

107.4 

97.8 

99.8 

94.1 

104.4 

99.0 

102.6 

Apr.... 

100.3 

111.5 

99.2 

103.7 

95.7 

99.8 

92.1 

104.4 

98.0 

100.4 

May . . . 

88.9 

111.5 

99.2 

99.9 

97.3 

99.8 

92.1 

104.4 

98.4 

99.0 

June  .. 

101.4 

111.5 

99.2 

104.0 

97.8 

99.8 

92.1 

104.4 

98.5 

100.9 

July... 

122.7 

111.5 

99.2 

111.1 

101.8 

99.8 

92.1 

104.4 

99.5 

104.5 

Aug  . . . 

96.5 

111.5 

99.2 

102.4 

101.8 

99.8 

92.1 

99.8 

98.4 

100.1 

Sept . . . 

103.5 

111.5 

99.2 

104.7 

100.7 

99.8 

92.1 

102.1 

98.7 

101.3 

Oct .... 

113.9 

111.5 

99.2 

108.2 

101.1 

99.8 

92.1 

102. 1 

98.8 

102.8 

Nov  ... 

106.4 

111.5 

99.2 

105.7 

102.2 

99.8 

92.1 

102.1 

99.1 

101.9 

Dec.... 

111.8 

111.5 

99.2 

107.5 

102.9 

99.8 

92.1 

102.1 

99.2 

102. 8 

1902.... 

104.4 

111.5 

99.2 

105.0 

99.3 

99.8 

92.6 

103.3 

98.8 

101.4 

Cloths  and  clothing. 


Month. 

Shirtings: 

bleached. 

Silk:  raw. 

4-4,  Fruit 
of  the 
Loom. 

4-4,  Hope. 

4-4,  Lons¬ 
dale. 

4-4,  New 
York 
Mills. 

4-4,  Wam- 
sutta 
<o>. 

X  X 

Average. 

Italian, 

classical. 

Japan, 

filatures. 

Average. 

Jan.... 

106.5 

113.2 

104.9 

87.7 

90.2 

100.5 

93.6 

90.5 

92.1 

Feb.... 

106.5 

113.2 

104.9 

87.7 

90.2 

100.5 

93.6 

92.9 

93.3 

Mar  ... 

106.5 

113.2 

104.9 

87.7 

90.2 

100.5 

93.6 

95.3 

94.5 

Apr.... 

106.5 

103.2 

104.9 

87.7 

90.2 

98.5 

93.0 

93.5 

93.3 

May  . . . 

106. 5 

105.6 

104.9 

84.8 

94.9 

99.3 

94.2 

92.9 

93.6 

June. . . 

106.5 

105.6 

99.7 

89.0 

94.9 

99.1 

96.5 

93.5 

95.0 

July ... 

101.3 

105.6 

99.7 

83.6 

94.9 

97.0 

97.1 

94.1 

95.6 

Aug  . . . 

101.3 

105.6 

99.7 

87.7 

94.9 

97.8 

97.1 

94.1 

95. 6 

Sept . . . 

101.3 

105.6 

99.7 

86.3 

94.9 

97.6 

97.7 

94.7 

96.2 

Oct .... 

101.3 

105.6 

99.7 

92.5 

94.9 

98.8 

101.8 

100.5 

101. 2 

Nov  ... 

101.3 

105.6 

99.7 

87.3 

94.9 

97.8 

100.0 

99.6 

99.8 

Dec.... 

101.3 

105.6 

99.7 

87.3 

94.9 

97.8 

100.0 

99.6 

99.8 

1902.... 

103.8 

107.3 

101.9 

87.4 

93.4 

98.8 

96.5 

95.1 

95.8 

a  Average  for  1897-1899=100. 
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Table  III.— RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1902— Continued. 

[Average  price  for  1890-1899=100.  For  a  more  complete  description  of  the  articles  see  Table  I. 
Relative  price  for  1902  computed  from  average  price  for  the  year  as  shown  in  Table  I.] 


Month. 

Cloths  and  clothing. 

Suitings. 

Tickings: 

Amos- 

keag 

A.  C.  A. 

Clay 
worsted 
diagonal, 
12-oz., 
Washing¬ 
ton  Mills. 
(a) 

Clay 
worsted 
diagonal, 
16-oz., 
Washing¬ 
ton  Mills. 

(Cl) 

Indigo 
blue,  all 
wool,  54- 
inch, 
14-ounce, 
Middlesex. 

Indigo 
blue, 
all  wool, 
16-ounce. 

Serge, 
Washing¬ 
ton  Mills 
6700. 

(b) 

Trouserings, 
fancy 
worsted,  22 
to  23  ounce. 
(b) 

Aver¬ 

age. 

Jan .... 

114.7 

111.7 

94.6 

109.2 

107.6 

101.8 

106.6 

99.0 

Feb.... 

109.3 

107.3 

98.0 

109.2 

107.6 

101.8 

105.5 

99.0 

Mar  ... 

109.3 

107.3 

98.0 

109.2 

107.6 

101.8 

105.5 

99.0 

Apr.... 

109.3 

107.3 

98.0 

109.2 

107.6 

101.8 

105.5 

99.0 

May . . . 

109.3 

107.3 

99.7 

109.2 

107.6 

101.8 

105.8 

99.0 

June  .. 

109.3 

107.3 

99.7 

109.2 

107.6 

101.8 

105.8 

99.0 

July... 

109.3 

107.3 

99.7 

109.2 

107.6 

101.8 

105.8 

99.0 

Aug  . . . 

112.0 

109.5 

99.  r 

109.2 

101.6 

101.8 

105.6 

99.0 

Sept . . . 

112. 0 

109.5 

99.7 

109.2 

101.6 

101.8 

105.6 

99.0 

Oct .... 

112.0 

109.5 

99.7 

109.2 

101.6 

101.8 

105.6 

99.0 

Nov  ... 

112.0 

109.5 

99.7 

109.2 

101.6 

101.8 

105.6 

99.0 

Dec  ... 

112.0 

109.5 

103. 2 

109.2 

101.6 

101.8 

106. 2 

99.0 

1902.... 

110.9 

108.6 

99.2 

109.2 

105.1 

101.8 

105.8 

99.0 

Month. 

Cloths  and  clothing. 

Underwear. 

Women’s  dress  goods. 

Shirts 

and 

drawers, 
white,  all 
wool,  etc. 

Shirts 

and 

drawers, 
white, 
merino, 
52$  wool, 
etc. 

Aver¬ 

age. 

Alpaca, 

cotton 

warp, 

22-inch, 

Hamil¬ 

ton. 

Cash- 
mere,  all 
wool, 
10-11 
twill,  38- 
inch,  At¬ 
lantic  J. 

Cash- 
mere,  cot¬ 
ton  warp, 
9-twill, 
4-4,  At¬ 
lantic  F. 

Cash- 
mere,  cot¬ 
ton  warp, 
22-inch, 
Hamil¬ 
ton. 

Cash- 
mere,  cot¬ 
ton  warp, 
27-inch, 
Hamil¬ 
ton. 

Frank¬ 

lin 

sack¬ 

ings, 

6-4. 

Aver¬ 

age. 

Jan.... 

100.4 

95.4 

97.9 

104.6 

111.3 

108.0 

100.3 

102.7 

106.0 

105.5 

Feb .... 

100.4 

95.4 

97.9 

104.6 

111.3 

108.0 

100. 3 

102.7 

106.0 

105.5 

Mar  ... 

100.4 

95.4 

97.9 

104.6 

111.3 

108.0 

100.3 

102.7 

106.0 

105.5 

Apr.... 

100.4 

95.4 

97.9 

104.6 

111.3 

108.0 

100.3 

102.7 

106.0 

105. 5 

May . . . 

100.4 

95.4 

97.9 

104.6 

111.3 

108.0 

100,3 

102.7 

106.0 

105.5 

June  .. 

100.4 

95.4 

97.9 

104.6 

111.3 

108.0 

100.3 

102.7 

106.0 

105.5 

July ... 

100.4 

95.4 

97.9 

104.6 

111.3 

108.0 

100.3 

102.7 

106.0 

105.5 

Aug  . . . 

100.4 

95.4 

97.9 

104.6 

111.3 

108.0 

100. 3 

102.7 

106.0 

105.5 

Sept . . . 

100.4 

95.4 

97.9 

104.6 

111.3 

108.0 

100.3 

102.7 

110.7 

106.3 

Oct .... 

100.4 

95.4 

97.9 

100.9 

111.3 

108.0 

97.0 

99.9 

110.7 

104.6 

Nov  . . . 

100.4 

95.4 

97.9 

100.9 

111.3 

108.0 

97.0 

99.9 

115.3 

105.4 

Dec.... 

100.4 

95.4 

97.9 

100.9 

111.3 

108.0 

97.0 

99.9 

115.3 

105.4 

1902.... 

100.4 

95.4 

97.9 

103.7 

111.3 

108.0 

99.5 

102.0 

108.3 

105.5 

Cloths  and  clothing. 


Month. 

Wool. 

Worsted  yarns. 

Average, 
cloths  and 
clothing. 

Ohio,  fine 
fleece  (Xand 
XX  grade), 
scoured. 

Ohio,  me¬ 
dium  fleece 
(J  and  | 
grade), 
scoured. 

Average. 

2-40s,  Aus¬ 
tralian  fine. 

240s,  XXXX, 
white,  in 
skeins. 

Average. 

J  till  .... 

100.3 

93.6 

97.0 

108.0 

109.2 

108.6 

101.5 

Feb.... 

100.3 

93.6 

97.0 

108.0 

111.  2 

109.6 

101.5 

Mar  ... 

100.3 

93.6 

97.0 

108.0 

113.2 

110.6 

101.9 

Apr.... 

98.4 

93.6 

96.0 

108.0 

113.2 

110.6 

101.5 

May... 

100.3 

91.9 

96.1 

108.0 

113.2 

110.6 

101.5 

June  .. 

98.4 

91.9 

95.2 

108.0 

111.2 

109.6 

101.6 

July... 

102.3 

95.4 

98.9 

110.5 

111.2 

110.9 

101.8 

Aug  . . . 

106.2 

98.9 

102.6 

110.5 

113.2 

111.9 

101.5 

Sept . . . 

110.2 

98.9 

104.6 

110.5 

113. 2 

111.9 

102.0 

Oct.... 

110.2 

102. 5 

106.4 

112.9 

116. 2 

114.6 

102.7 

Nov  ... 

110.2 

106.0 

108.1 

115.4 

116.2 

115.8 

102.8 

Dec.,  j. 

116.1. 

106.0 

111.1 

115.4 

116.2 

115.8 

103.0 

1902.... 

104.4 

97.2 

100.8 

110.3 

113.1 

111.7 

102.0 

«  Average  for  1895-1899  =100. 
&  Average  for  1892-1899  =100. 
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Fuel  and  lighting. 


Month. 

% 

Candles: 
adaman¬ 
tine,  6s, 
14-oz. 

Coal. 

Anthracite. 

Bituminous. 

Aver¬ 

age. 

Brok¬ 

en. 

Chest¬ 

nut. 

Egg- 

Stove. 

Aver¬ 

age. 

Georges 
Creek  (at 
mine). 

Georges 
Creek  (f. 
o.  b.  N. 
Y.  Har¬ 
bor). 

Pitts¬ 

burg 

(Youg- 

hioghe- 

ny)- 

Aver¬ 

age. 

Jan . . . . 

140.7 

104. 5 . 

123.8 

117.3 

117.3 

115.7 

146.3 

103.9 

105.0 

118.4 

116.9 

Feb.... 

140.7 

105.2 

123.8 

117.7 

117.3 

116.0 

135. 0 

103.9 

105.0 

114.6 

115.4 

Mar  ... 

140.7 

105.5 

123.8 

117.5 

117.6 

116.1 

135.0 

103.9 

108.9 

115.9 

116.0 

Apr.... 

140.7 

108.0 

109.9 

110.2 

104.1 

108.1 

146.3 

103.9 

108.9 

119.7 

113.0 

May  ... 

140.7 

111.8 

111.7 

112.5 

106.0 

110.5 

196.9 

127.6 

108.9 

144.5 

125.1 

June. . . 

140.7 

a  111.  8 

a  111.  7 

a  112.  5 

a  106.0 

allO.  5 

196.9 

160.4 

108.9 

155.4 

129.7 

July  -  -  - 

140.7 

a  HI.  8 

a  111.  7 

a  112.  5 

a  106.0 

allO.  5 

168.8 

116.7 

114.8 

133.4 

120.3 

Aug  . . . 

140.7 

a  111. 8 

a  111.7 

a  112. 5 

ci  106.  0 

allO.  6 

168.8 

116.7 

115.2 

133.6 

120. 4 

Sept . . . 

140.7 

a  111.  8 

a  111.  7 

a  112. 5 

a  106.0 

allO.  5 

196.9 

118.5 

125.2 

146.9 

126.1 

Oct .... 

140.7 

a  111. 8 

a  111.7 

a  112.6 

a  106.0 

allO.  5 

562.6 

300.8 

143.9 

335.8 

207.0 

Nov  ... 

140.7 

119.0 

137.7 

137.7 

130.4 

131.2 

365.7 

200.5 

155.5 

240.6 

178.1 

Dec.... 

140.7 

119.1 

137.7 

137.7 

130.4 

131.2 

450.1 

218.7 

155.5 

274.8 

192.7 

1902.... 

140.7 

110.4 

124.0 

121.5 

117.6 

118.4 

239.1 

148.0 

122.4 

169.8 

140.4 

Fuel  and  lighting. 


Month. 

Coke: 

Connells- 

ville, 

furnace. 

Matches: 

parlor, 

domestic. 

Petroleum. 

Average, 
fuel  and 
lighting. 

Crude. 

Refined. 

Average. 

For  export. 

150°  fire 
test,  w.  w. 

Average. 

Jan . . . . 

132.5 

99.6 

126.3 

110.9 

123.6 

117.3 

120.3 

119.4 

Feb.... 

132.5 

99.6 

126.3 

110.9 

123.6 

117.3 

120.3 

118.6 

Mar  . . . 

132.5 

99.6 

126.3 

110.9 

123.6 

117.3 

120.3 

118.9 

Apr.... 

139.8 

99.6 

129.1 

110.9 

123.6 

117.3 

121.2 

118.1 

May . . . 

132.5 

85.4 

131.8 

114.0 

123.6 

118.8 

123.1 

123.3 

June  . . 

132.5 

85.4 

132.3 

114.0 

123.6 

118.8 

123.3 

125.9 

July... 

132.5 

85.4 

134.0 

114.0 

123.6 

118.8 

123.9 

121.0 

Aug  . . . 

132.5 

85.4 

134.0 

110.9 

123.6 

117.3 

122.8 

120.8 

Sept . . . 

176.6 

85.4 

134.0 

110.9 

123.6 

117.3 

122.8 

127. 2 

Oct .... 

235.5 

85.4 

140.8 

110.9 

123.6 

117.3 

125.1 

175.9 

Nov  ... 

191.4 

85.4 

151.9 

114. 8 

123.6 

119.2 

130.1 

158.0 

Dec.... 

228.2 

85.4 

163.7 

124.0 

134.8 

129.4 

140.8 

171.2 

1902.... 

158.2 

90.1 

135.9 

113. 1 

124. 5 

118.8 

124.5 

134.3 

Metals  and  implements. 


Month. 

Bar  iron:  best  refined. 

Barb 

wire: 

galvan¬ 

ized. 

Builders’  hardware. 

Copper. 

From 

mill 

(Pitts¬ 

burg 

mar¬ 

ket). 

From 

store 

(Phila. 

mar¬ 

ket). 

Aver¬ 

age. 

Butts: 
loose 
joint, 
cast, 
3x3  in. 

Door¬ 

knobs: 

steel, 

bronze 

plated. 

Locks: 

com¬ 

mon 

mor¬ 

tise. 

Aver¬ 

age. 

Ingot, 

lake. 

Sheet, 

hot- 

rolled 

(base 

sizes). 

Wire, 

bare. 

Aver¬ 

age. 

Jan. . . . 

129.0 

115.9 

122.5 

119.2 

126.6 

112.0 

91.8 

110.1 

98.3 

108.5 

87.1 

98.0 

Feb. . . . 

131.0 

122.0 

126.5 

122.7 

126.6 

112.0 

91.8 

110.1 

103.3 

96.4 

94.8 

98.2 

Mar  . . . 

131.0 

128.0 

129.5 

122.7 

126.6 

112.0 

91.8 

110.1 

99.8 

108.5 

93.1 

100.5 

Apr. . . . 

134.5 

128.0 

131.3 

122.7 

126.6 

112.0 

91.8 

110.1 

98.8 

108.5 

91.4 

99.6 

May . . . 

139.3 

128.0 

133.7 

122.7 

126.6 

134.4 

110.2 

123.7 

97.2 

108.5 

92.2 

99.3 

June  .. 

144.8 

134.1 

139.5 

122.7 

126.6 

134.4 

110.2 

123.7 

100.5 

108.5 

93.1 

100.7 

July . . . 

128.3 

134.1 

131.2 

121.1 

126. 6 

134.4 

110.2 

123.7 

98.8 

108.  5 

91.4 

99.6 

Aug  . . . 

134.5 

134.1 

134.3 

118.8 

126.6 

134.4 

110.2 

123.7 

96.0 

108.5 

89.7 

98.1 

Sept . . . 

137.9 

134.1 

136.0 

118.8 

126.6 

134.4 

110.2 

123.7 

92.8 

108.5 

89.7 

97.0 

Oct .... 

132.4 

134.1 

133.3 

106.1 

126.6 

134.4 

110.2 

123.7 

94.4 

108.5 

88.8 

97.2 

Nov  ... 

127.6 

134.1 

130.9 

102.9 

126.6 

134.4 

110.2 

123.7 

95.2 

108.5 

87.9 

97.2 

Dec.... 

137.9 

134.1 

136.0 

102.9 

126.6 

134.4 

110.2 

123.7 

93.2 

108.5 

87.9 

96.5 

1902.... 

133.8 

129.9 

131.9 

116.9 

126.6 

126.9 

104.0 

119.2 

97.3 

107.5 

90.6 

98.5 

a  Nominal  price;  see  explanation  on  page  226. 
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Table  III.— RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1902— Continued. 

[Average  price  for  1890-1899—100.  For  a  more  complete  description  of  the  articles  see  Table  I. 
Relative  price  for  1902  computed  from  average  price  for  the  year  as  shown  in  Table  I.] 


Metals  and  implements. 


Month. 

Lead: 

Pig. 

Lead 

pipe. 

Nails. 

\ 

Pig  iron. 

Cut, 

8-penny, 

fence 

and 

com¬ 

mon. 

Wire, 

8-penny, 

fence 

and 

com¬ 

mon. 

Aver¬ 

age. 

Bes¬ 

semer. 

Found¬ 

ry 

No.  1. 

Found¬ 

ry 

No.  2. 

Gray 

forge, 

South¬ 

ern, 

coke. 

Aver¬ 

age. 

J • . . . 

105.0 

112.1 

117.6 

97.1 

107.4 

121.2 

118.5 

127.4 

121.7 

122.2 

Feb.... 

107.6 

107.9 

112. 2 

99.5 

105.9 

122.9 

124.1 

127.4 

124.0 

124.6 

Mar  . . . 

108.3 

107.9 

112. 2 

99.5 

105.9 

126.1 

131.3 

151.3 

126.2 

133.7 

Apr. . . . 

108.3 

107.9 

117.6 

99.5 

108.6 

136.1 

137.6 

151.3 

131.9 

139.2 

May  . . . 

108.3 

107.9 

117.6 

99.5 

108.6 

150.6 

141.9 

164.7 

154.4 

152.9 

June... 

108.3 

•  107.9, 

117.6 

99.5 

108.6 

156.5 

154.5 

164.7 

169.1 

161.2 

July  ... 

108.3 

107.9 

117.6 

99.5 

108,6 

156.8 

163.5 

173.3 

180.4 

168.5 

Aug  . . . 

108.3 

107.9 

117.6 

99.5 

108.6 

161.1 

165.5 

.  174.  3 

184.9 

171.5 

Sept . . . 

108.3 

107.9 

117.6 

99.5 

108.6 

163.3 

165. 5 

176.2 

184.9 

172.5 

Oct .... 

108.3 

107.9 

117.6 

92.5 

105.1 

166.9 

165.  2 

181.9 

175.8 

172.5 

Nov  ... 

108.3 

107.9 

117.6 

91.4 

104.5 

172. 8 

168.0 

187.7 

175.8 

176.1 

Dec.... 

108.3 

107.9 

117. 6 

91.4 

104.5 

166.3 

163.5 

172.4 

175.8 

169.5 

1902.... 

107.9 

108.3 

116.7 

97.3 

107.0 

150.0 

149.9 

162.7 

158.8 

155.4 

Metals  and  implements. 


Month. 

Quick¬ 

silver. 

Silver: 
bar,  fine. 

Spelter: 

Western. 

Steel 

billets. 

Steel  rails. 

Steel 
sheets: 
black, 
No.  27.  (a) 

Tin:  pig. 

Tin  plates: 
domestic, 
Bessemer, 
coke,  14x20. 
(&) 

Jan.... 

118.0 

75.2 

95.8 

128.2 

107.4 

131.7 

123.9 

122.7 

Feb.... 

115.3 

74.5 

92.9 

136.4 

107.4 

136.2 

132.1 

122.7 

Mar  ... 

115.3 

73.3 

94.7 

145.2 

107.4 

136.2 

139.6 

122.7 

Apr.... 

115.3 

71.4 

96.2 

146.3 

107.4 

133.9 

144.8 

122.7 

May . . . 

115.3 

69.4 

97.3 

149.6 

107.4 

133.9 

154.7 

122.7 

June  .. 

115.3 

70.9 

108.0 

150.4 

107.4 

133.0 

162.2 

122.7 

July... 

115.3 

71.0 

113.5 

147.5 

107.4 

129.5 

152. 8 

122.7 

Aug  . . . 

115.3 

71.1 

119. 0 

147.5 

107.4 

129.5 

156.9 

122. 7 

Sept . . . 

115.3 

69.8 

121.7 

144.0 

107.4 

129.5 

147.5 

122.7 

Oct.... 

115.3 

68.3 

121.7 

141.2 

107.4 

128.6 

138.1 

122.7 

Nov  ... 

115.3 

66.4 

119.5 

132.4 

107.4 

118.3 

143.0 

111.0 

Dec.... 

114.4 

65.0 

112.8 

137.0 

107.4 

118.3 

135.3 

111.0 

1902.... 

115.5 

70.5 

107.7 

142.1 

107.4 

129.9 

144.2 

120.7 

Metals  and  implements. 


Tools. 


Month. 

Augers: 

extra, 

f-inch. 

Axes: 
M.  C.  O., 
Yankee. 

Chisels: 

extra, 

socket 

firmer, 

1-inch. 

Files: 

8-inch 

mill 

bastard. 

Hammers : 
Maydole 
No.  1£. 

Planes: 
Bailey 
No.  5. 

Saws. 

Crosscut, 

Disston. 

Hand, 
Disston 
No.  7. 

Average. 

Jan.... 

111.9 

95.9 

142.6. 

123.1 

117.2 

114.2 

100.0 

98.6 

99.3 

Feb.... 

111:9 

95.9 

142.6 

123.1 

117.2 

114.2 

100.0 

98.6 

99.3 

Mar .  .. 

111.9 

102.3 

142.6 

123.1 

117.2 

114.2 

100.0 

98.6 

99.3 

Apr. . . . 

111.9 

102.3 

142.6 

123.1 

117.2 

114.2 

100.0 

98.6 

99.3 

May  ... 

111.9 

102.3 

142.6 

123.1 

117.2 

114.2 

100.0 

98.6 

99.3 

June  .. 

111.9 

102.3 

142.6 

123.1 

117.2 

114. 2 

100.0 

98.6 

99.3 

July ... 

111.9 

102.3 

142.6 

123.1 

117.2 

114.2 

100.0 

98.6 

99.3 

Aug  . . . 

111.9 

106.5 

142.6 

123.1 

117.2 

114.2 

100.0 

98.6 

99.3 

Sept . . . 

111.9 

106.5 

142.6 

123.1 

117.2 

114.2 

100.0 

98.6 

99.3 

Oct .... 

111.9 

106.5 

142.6 

123.1 

117. 2 

114.2 

100.0 

98.6 

99.3 

Nov  ... 

111.9 

106.5 

142.6 

123.1 

117.2 

114.2 

100.0 

98.6 

99.3 

Dec.... 

111.9 

106.5 

142.6 

123.1 

117.2 

114. 2 

100.0 

98.6 

99.3 

1902.... 

111.9 

103.0 

142.6 

123.1 

117.2 

114.2 

100.0 

98.6 

99.3 

a  Average  for  the  period  July,  1894,  to  December,  1899=100. 
b  Average  for  1896-1899=100. 
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Metals  and  implements. 


Month. 

Tools. 

Wood  screws: 
1-inch, No.  10, 
flat  head. 

Zinc: 

sheet. 

Average, 
metals  and 
implements. 

Shovels: 
Ames  No.  2. 

Trowels:  M. 
C.  O.,  brick, 
10. i -inch. 

Vises:  solid 
box, 

50-pound. 

Average. 

J  an .... 

115.9 

100.0 

131.5 

113.7 

65.1 

103.9 

111.4 

Feb.. .. 

115.9 

100.0 

131.5 

113.7 

65.1 

103.9 

112.2 

Mar  ... 

115.9 

100.0 

131.5 

114.3 

65.1 

103.9 

114.1 

Apr.... 

122.2 

100.0 

131.5 

114.9 

65.1 

103.9 

115.1 

May . . . 

122.2 

100.0 

131.5 

114.9 

65.1 

103.9 

118.1 

June  .. 

122.2 

100.0 

131.5 

114.9 

65.1 

103.9 

119.9 

July... 

122.2 

100.0 

131.5 

114.9 

60.9 

112.6 

119.9 

Aug  . . . 

122.2 

100.0 

131.5 

115.3 

60.9 

112.6 

120.6 

Sept . . . 

122.2 

100.0 

131.5 

115.3 

60.9 

112.6 

120.4 

Oct .... 

122.2 

100.0 

131.5 

115.3 

60.9 

112.6 

119.4 

Nov  ... 

122.2 

100.0 

131.5 

115.3 

60.9 

112.6 

118.7 

Dec.... 

102.0 

100.0 

131.5 

113.4 

60.9 

108.3 

117.3 

1902.... 

118.9 

100.0 

131.5 

114.6 

63.0 

107.9 

117.2 

Lumber  and  building  materials. 


Month. 

Brick: 

common 

domestic. 

Carbonate 
of  lead: 
American, 
in  oil. 

Cement. 

Doors: 

pine. 

Lime: 

common. 

Linseed 
oil:  raw. 

Portland, 

American. 

(a) 

Rosendale. 

Average. 

Jan.... 

107.9 

93.4 

92.7 

93.0 

92.9 

183.0 

97.2 

121.3 

Feb.... 

107.9 

93.4 

90.2 

93.0 

91.6 

183.0 

97.2 

138.9 

Mar  . . . 

107.9 

93.4 

87.7 

95.8 

91.8 

183.0 

97.2 

138.9 

Apr.... 

103.4 

93.4 

87.7 

95.8 

91.8 

183.0 

97.2 

138.9 

May  . . . 

103.4 

93.4 

87.7 

90.2 

89.0 

183.0 

97.2 

145.  5 

June... 

96.6 

93.4 

96.4 

95.8 

96.1 

192.1 

97.2 

145.  5 

July... 

85.4 

93.4 

100.2 

95.8 

98.0 

192.1 

97.2 

147.7 

Aug  . . . 

83.1 

93.4 

103.9 

93.0 

98.5 

205.9 

97.2 

147.7 

Sept ... 

87.6 

93.4 

106.4 

104.3 

105.4 

205.  9 

97.2 

132.3 

Oct .... 

89.9 

93.4 

106.4 

104.3 

105.4 

205.9 

97.2 

110.3 

Nov  ... 

94.4 

93.4 

106.4 

104.3 

105.4 

205.9 

97.2 

101.4 

Dec.... 

94.4 

93.4 

106. 4 

104.3 

105.4 

205.9 

91.2 

101.4 

1902.... 

96.8 

93.4 

97.7 

97.5 

97.6 

194.1 

96.7 

130.8 

Lumber  and  building  materials. 


Lumber. 


Month. 

Hem¬ 

lock. 

Maple: 

hard. 

,Oak:  white. 

Pine. 

Plain. 

Quar¬ 

tered. 

Aver¬ 

age. 

White,  boards. 

Yellow. 

Average. 

No.  2 
barn. 

Uppers. 

Aver¬ 

age. 

Jan.... 

125.4 

105.6 

104.2 

109.0 

106.6 

128.6 

146.1 

137.4 

113.7 

129.5 

Feb.... 

125.4 

105. 6 

104.2 

109.0 

106.6 

128.6 

150.4 

139.5 

113.7 

130.9 

Mar  ... 

125.4 

109.4 

109.5 

111.8 

110.7 

128.6 

150.4 

139.5 

113.7 

130.9 

Apr.... 

133.8 

109.4 

109.5 

111.8 

110.7 

140.3 

161.1 

150.7 

113.7 

138.4 

May  . . . 

133.8 

109.4 

109.5 

123.0 

116.3 

140.3 

161.1 

150.7 

113.7 

138.4 

June  .. 

133.8 

109.4 

109. 5 

123.0 

116.3 

140.3 

161.1 

150.7 

113.7 

138.4 

July ... 

133.8 

109.4 

109.5 

123.0 

116.3 

140.3 

161.1 

150.7 

113.7 

138.4 

Aug  . . . 

133.8 

109.4 

109.5 

123.0 

116.3 

140.3 

161.1 

150.7 

113.7 

138.4 

Sept . . . 

133.8 

109.4 

104.2 

119. 2 

111.  7 

140.3 

161.1 

150.7 

113.7 

138.4 

Oct .... 

133.8 

105.6 

113.5 

119.2 

116.4 

140.3 

171.8 

156.1 

113.7 

141.9 

Nov  ... 

137.9 

105.6 

113.5 

119.2 

116.4 

140.3 

171.8 

156. 1 

113.7 

141.9 

Dec.... 

137.9 

105.6 

113.5 

119.2 

116.4 

140.3 

171.8 

156.1 

113.7 

141.9 

1902.... 

132.4 

107.8 

109.2 

117.5 

113.4 

137.3 

160.7 

149.0 

113.  7 

137.2 

«  Average  for  1895-1899=100. 
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Table  III.— RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1902-  Continued. 

[Average  price  for  1890-1899=-100.  For  a  more  complete  description  of  the  articles  see  Table  I. 
Relative  price  for  1902  computed  from  average  price  for  the  year  as  shown  in  Table  I.] 


Lumber  and  building  materials. 


Month. 

Lumber. 

Oxide 
of  zinc. 

Plate  glass:  polished,  unsil¬ 
vered. 

Putty. 

Resin: 

good, 

strained. 

Poplar. 

Spruce. 

Average. 

Area  3  to 

6  sq.ft. 

Area  5  to 
10  sq.  ft. 

Average. 

J  It  14  .... 

124.3 

132.4 

121.0 

109.4 

68.9 

77.1 

73.0 

79.1 

107.6 

Feb .... 

121.1 

132.4 

121. 2 

109.4 

68.9 

77.1 

73.0 

79.1 

107.6 

Mar  . . . 

121.1 

139.4 

123. 3 

109.4 

68.9 

77.1 

73.0 

79.1 

107.6 

Apr.... 

127.5 

139.4 

127.4 

109.4 

68.9 

77.1 

73.0 

79.1 

115.5 

May... 

130.7 

139.4 

129.0 

109.4 

68.9 

77.1 

73.0 

142.4 

113.7 

June  .. 

130.7 

139.4 

129.0 

109.4 

68.9 

77.1 

73.0 

142.4 

110.3 

July... 

140.3 

139.4 

130.1 

109.4 

68.9 

77.1 

73.0 

142.4 

109.4 

Aug  . . . 

140.3 

139.4 

130.1 

109.4 

68.9 

77.1 

73.0 

142.4 

109.4 

Sept . . . 

144.3 

127.2 

128.1 

109.4 

68.9 

77.1 

73.0 

142.4 

107.6 

Oct.... 

143.5 

127.2 

129.8 

109.4 

77.1 

85.7 

81.4 

142.4 

107.6 

Nov  ... 

143.5 

127.2 

130.3 

109.4 

77.1 

85.7 

81.4 

142.4 

124.1 

Dec.... 

143. 5 

127.2 

130.3 

115.6 

77.1 

85.7 

81.4 

142.4 

123.3 

1902.... 

134.2 

134.2 

127.4 

110.0 

70.9 

79.2 

75.1 

121.5 

112.0 

Lumber  and  building  materials. 


Month. 

Shingles. 

Tar. 

Turpen¬ 

tine: 

spirits  of. 

Window  glass:  American,  single. 

Average, 

lumber 

and 

building 

materiala 

Cypress. 

White 

pine. 

Average. 

Firsts, 
6x8  to  10 
x  15  inch. 

Thirds, 
6x8  to  10 
x 15  inch. 

Average. 

J  911 .... 

101.0 

116.6 

108.8 

99.6 

116.7 

130.1 

122.7 

126.4 

111.4 

Feb.... 

101.0 

116.6 

108.8 

99.6 

132.4 

133.9 

126.2 

130.1 

112.8 

Mar  ... 

101.0 

116.6 

108.8 

99.6 

131.6 

130. 1 

122.7 

126.4 

113.2 

Apr.... 

101.0 

125.2 

113.1 

99.6 

145.1 

141.3 

133.2 

137.3 

116.3 

May . . . 

101.0 

125.2 

113.1 

99.6 

136.1 

163.6 

154.2 

158.9 

120.5 

June  .. 

92.2 

125.2 

108.7 

116.2 

143.6 

163.6 

154.2 

158.9 

121.5 

July... 

92.2 

125.2 

108.7 

91.3 

142.1 

155.4 

146.5 

151.0 

120. 1 

Aug  ... 

92.2 

125.2 

108.7 

124.5 

137.6 

155.4 

146.5 

151.0 

121.6 

Sept . . . 

88.6 

125.2 

106.9 

124.5 

142.1 

155. 4 

146.5 

151.0 

121.0 

Oct.... 

88.6 

125. 2 

106.9 

124.5 

151.1 

155. 4 

146.5 

151.0 

121.8 

Nov  ... 

88.6 

125.2 

'  106.9 

116.2 

163.0 

155.4 

146.5 

151.0 

122.6 

Dec.... 

88.6 

125.2 

106.9 

124.5 

160.0 

155. 4 

146.5 

151.0 

122.7 

1902.... 

94.7 

123.0 

108.9 

110.0 

141.8 

149.6 

141.0 

145.3 

118.8 

Drugs  and  chemicals. 


Month. 

Alcohol: 
grain, 94 
per  cent. 

Alcohol: 
wood,  re¬ 
fined,  95 
per  cent. 

Alum: 

lump. 

Brim¬ 

stone: 

crude, 

seconds. 

Glycer¬ 
in:  re¬ 
fined. 

Muri¬ 

atic 

acid: 

20°. 

Opium: 

natural, 

in 

cases. 

Qui¬ 

nine: 

Ameri¬ 

can. 

Sul¬ 

phuric 

acid: 

66°. 

Average, 

drugs 

and 

chem¬ 

icals. 

Jan.... 

111.0 

62.9 

104.8 

113.5 

105.4 

177.9 

129.2 

109.8 

157.3 

119.1 

Feb.... 

110.0 

62.9 

104.8 

116.0 

100.1 

177.9 

127.1 

109.8 

146.1 

117.2 

Mar  ... 

109.2 

68.1 

104.8 

116.0 

100.1 

177.9 

125. 0 

109.8 

146.1 

117.4 

Apr.... 

107.5 

68.1 

104.8 

111.1 

103.6 

177.9 

122.9 

113.8 

146.1 

117.3 

May ... 

106.6 

68.1 

104.8 

111.1 

103.6 

153.8 

120.  8 

113.8 

146.1 

114.3 

June... 

104.9 

68.1 

104.8 

113.5 

103.6 

153.  8 

119.7 

113.8 

146.1 

114.3 

July ... 

104.9 

68.1 

104.8 

112.3 

103.6 

153. 8 

118.6 

101.6 

146.1 

112.6 

Aug  . . . 

106.2 

68.1 

104. 8 . 

111.1 

103.6 

153.8 

115.5 

93.5 

146.1 

111.4 

Sept ... 

106.6 

68.1 

104.8 

113.5 

103.6 

153.8 

114.4 

81.3 

146.1 

110.2 

Oct .... 

106.6 

68.1 

104.8 

113.5 

103.6 

153.8 

116.5 

97.6 

146.1 

112. 3 

Nov  ... 

107.5 

68.1 

104.8 

116.0 

103.6 

153.8 

115.5 

105. 7 

146.1 

113.5 

Dec.... 

107.5 

68.1 

104.8 

111.1 

103.6 

153.8 

114.4 

105.7 

134.8 

111.5 

1902.... 

107.4 

67.3 

104.8 

113.2 

103.2 

161.5 

120.0 

104.7 

146.1 

114.2 
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Table  III.— RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1902— Continued. 

[Average  price  for  1890-1899=100.  For  a  more  complete  description  of  the  articles  sbe  Table  I. 
Relative  price  for  1902  computed  from  average  price  for  the  year  as  shown  in  Table  I.] 


House  furnishing  goods. 


Month. 

Earthenware. 

Furniture. 

Plates, 

cream-col¬ 

ored. 

Plates, 

white 

granite. 

Teacups 
and  sau¬ 
cers,  white 
granite. 

Average. 

Bedroom 
sets,  ash. 

Chairs, 

bedroom, 

maple. 

Chairs, 

kitchen. 

Tables, 

kitchen. 

Average. 

Jan.... 

112.5 

113.8 

109.7 

112.0 

111.3 

113.0 

124.2 

108.1 

114.2 

Feb.... 

112.5 

113.8 

109.7 

112.0 

111.3 

113.0 

124.2 

108.1 

114.2 

Mar  ... 

112.5 

113.8 

109.7 

112.0 

111.3 

113.0 

124.2 

108.1 

114.2 

Apr.... 

112.5 

113.8 

109.7 

112.0 

111.3 

113.0 

124.2 

108.1 

114.2 

May . . . 

112.5 

113.8 

109.7 

112.0 

111.3 

121.1 

130.7 

108.1 

117.8 

June  .. 

112.5 

113.8 

109.7 

112.0 

111.3 

121.1 

130.7 

108.1 

117.8 

July... 

112.5 

113.8 

109.7 

112.0 

111.3 

121.1 

130.7 

108. 1 

117.8 

Aug  . . . 

112.5 

113.8 

109.7 

112.0 

111.3 

121.1 

130.7 

108.1 

117. 8 

Sept . . . 

112.5 

113.8 

109.  7 

112.0 

111.3 

121. 1 

130.7 

108.1 

117.8 

Oct .... 

112.5 

113.8 

109.7 

112.0 

111.3 

121.1 

130.7 

108.1 

117.8 

Nov  ... 

112.5 

113.8 

109.7 

112.0 

111.3 

121.1 

130.7 

108.1 

117.8 

Dec. . . . 

112.5 

113.8 

109.7 

112.0 

111.3 

121.1 

130.7 

108.1 

117.8 

1902.... 

112.5 

113.8 

109.7 

112.0 

111.3 

118.4 

128.5 

108.1 

116.6 

House  furnishing  goods. 


Month. 

Glassware. 

Table  cutlery. 

Wooden  ware. 

Aver¬ 

age, 

house 

fur¬ 

nishing 

goods. 

Nap¬ 

pies, 

4-inch. 

Pitch¬ 

ers, 

5-gallon, 

com¬ 

mon. 

Tum¬ 

blers, 

|-pint, 

com¬ 

mon. 

Aver¬ 

age. 

Carvers, 

stag 

handles. 

Knives 

and 

forks, 

cocobolo 

handles. 

Aver¬ 

age. 

Pails, 

oak- 

grain¬ 

ed. 

Tubs, 

oak- 

grain¬ 

ed. 

Aver¬ 

age. 

Jan .... 

125.0 

110.6 

104.2 

113.3 

93.8 

107.3 

100.6 

119.3 

107.6 

113.5 

111.  5 

Feb.... 

125.0 

110.6 

104.2 

113.3 

93.8 

107.3 

100.6 

119.3 

107.6 

113.5 

111.5 

Mar  ... 

125.0 

110.6 

104.2 

113.3 

93.8 

107.3 

100.6 

119.3 

107.6 

113.5 

111.5 

Apr.... 

125.0 

110.6 

104.2 

113.3 

93.8 

107.3 

100.6 

119.3 

107.6 

113. 5 

111.5 

May . . . 

125. 0 

110.6 

104.2 

113.3 

93.8 

107.3 

100.6 

119.3 

107.6 

113.5 

112. 5 

June  . . 

125.0 

110.6 

104.2 

113.3 

93.8 

107.3 

100.6 

119.3 

107.6 

113.5 

112.5 

July ... 

125.0 

110.6 

104.2 

113.3 

93.8 

107.3 

100.6 

119.3 

107.6 

118.5 

112. 6 

Aug  . . . 

125. 0 

110.6 

104.2 

113.3 

93.8 

107.3 

100.6 

119.3 

107.6 

113.5 

112.5 

Sept . . . 

125.0 

110.6 

104.2 

113.3 

93.8 

107.3 

100.  6 

119.3 

107.6 

113.5 

112.5 

Oct .... 

125.0 

110.6 

104.2 

113.3 

93.8 

107.3 

100.6 

119.3 

107.6 

113.5 

112.5 

Nov  ... 

125.0 

110.6 

104.2 

113.3 

93.8 

107.3 

100.6 

119.3 

107.6 

113.5 

112.5 

Dec.... 

125.0 

110.6 

104.2 

113.3 

93.8 

107.3 

100.6 

119.3 

107.6 

113.5 

112.5 

1902.... 

125.0 

110.6 

104.2 

113.3 

93.' 8 

107.3 

100.6 

119.3 

107.6 

113.5 

112.2 

Miscellaneous. 


Month. 

Cotton¬ 
seed  meal. 

Cotton¬ 
seed  oil: 
summer, 
yellow, 
prime. 

1 

Jute:  raw. 

Malt: 

Western 

made. 

Paper. 

Proof 

spirits. 

News. 

Wrapping, 

manila. 

Average. 

Jan .... 

153.0 

134.7 

118.4 

112.4 

77.3 

92.7 

85.0 

114.8 

Feb.... 

118.4 

133.0 

118.4 

112.4 

77.3 

92.7 

85.0 

113.9 

Mar  ... 

118.4 

136.3 

118.4 

115.2 

81.6 

92.7 

87.2 

113.9 

Apr. . . . 

118.4 

141.3 

121.9 

116.7 

81.6 

92.7 

87.2 

113.9 

May  . . . 

118.4 

142.9 

121.9 

123.8 

79.4 

88.2 

83.8 

113.9 

June. . . 

122.9 

147.8 

121.9 

123.8 

79.4 

88.2 

83.8 

113.9 

July  ... 

122.9 

146.2 

121.9 

123.8 

80.6 

90.4 

85.5 

113.9 

Aug  ... 

122.9 

139.6 

120.1 

112.4 

80.6 

88.2 

84.4 

113.9 

Sept . . . 

122.9 

129.8 

125.3 

103.1 

81.6 

88.2 

84.9 

114.8 

Oct .... 

122.9 

121.6 

125.3 

103.1 

81.6 

88.2 

84.9 

114.8 

Nov  ... 

120.7 

111.7 

125.3 

103.1 

83.6 

88.2 

85.9 

114.8 

Dec.... 

120.7 

118.3 

125.3 

103.1 

87.8 

88.2 

88.0 

114.6 

1902.... 

123.5 

133.  6 

122.0 

112.7 

80.9 

89.9 

85.4 

114.3 
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Table  III.— RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1902— Concluded. 

[Average  price  for  1890-1899=100.  For  a  more  complete  description  of  the  articles  see  Table  I. 
Relative  price  for  1902  computed  from  average  price  for  the  year  as  shown  in  Table  I.] 


Miscellaneous. 


Month. 

Rope: 

manila, 

|-inch. 

Rubber: 

Para 

Island. 

Soap: 

castile, 

mottled, 

pure. 

Starch: 

laundry, 

large 

lump. 

Tobacco. 

Average, 

miscella¬ 

neous. 

Plug, 

Horseshoe. 

Smoking, 
granula¬ 
ted,  Seal 
of  N.  C. 

Average. 

«J  an .... 

143.2 

100.5 

116.5 

114.9 

116. 1 

110. 0 

113.1 

115.7 

Feb.... 

141.9 

94.9 

116.5 

114.9 

116.1 

110.0 

313.1 

112.3 

Mar  ... 

149.9 

90.5 

116.5 

122.1 

116.1 

110.0 

113.1 

114.0 

Apr.... 

149.9 

89.3 

116.5 

129.3 

116.1 

110.0 

113.1 

115.2 

May . . . 

149.9 

89.3 

116. 5 

136.5 

116.1 

110.0 

113.1 

115.9 

June  .. 

149.9 

88.4 

116.5 

136.5 

116.1 

110.0 

113.1 

116.6 

July ... 

149.9 

88.0 

116.5 

136.5 

116.1 

110.0 

113.1 

116.7 

Aug  . . . 

144. 5 

84.6 

116.5 

143.7 

111.1 

106.1 

108.6 

114.2 

Sept ... 

141.9 

91.2 

116.5 

143.7 

111.1 

106.1 

108.6 

113.6 

Oct .... 

139.2 

90.9 

116.5 

122.1 

113.6 

112.0 

112. 8 

111.7 

Nov  ... 

139.2 

91.5 

116.5 

122.1 

113.6 

112.0 

112.8 

110.9 

Dec.... 

132.5 

90.9 

116.5 

143.7 

113.6 

112.0 

112.8 

112.9 

1902.... 

144.3 

90.8 

116.5 

130.5 

114.6 

109.9 

112.3 

114.1 

Table  IT.— BASE  PRICES  (AVERAGE  FOR  1890-1899),  AND  AVERAGE 
YEARLY  ACTUAL  AND  RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO 
1902. 

[For  a  more  complete  description  of  the  articles  see  Table  I.] 


Year. 

Farm  products. 

Barley:  by 
sample. 

Cattle:  steers, 
choice  to  extra. 

Cattle:  steers, 
good  to  choice. 

Corn:  No.  2, 

,  cash. 

Cotton:  upland, 
middling. 

Average 
price  per 
bushel. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average 
price  per 
100  lbs. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average 
price  per 
100  lbs. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average 
price  per 
bushel. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average 
price  per 
pound. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average,  1890-1899  . 

1890  . 

1891  . 

1892  . 

1893  . 

1894  . 

1895  . 

1896  . 

1897  . 

1898  . 

1899  . 

1900  . 

1901  . 

1902  . 

SO.  4534 
.5062 
.6098 
.5085 
.4685 
.5134 
.4300 
.  2977 
.  3226 
.4348 
.4425 
.4815 
.5884 
.6321 

100.0 
111.6 
134. 5 
112.2 

103.3 

113.2 

94.8 
65.7 
71.2 

95.9 
97.6 

106.2 
129.8 

139.4 

S5. 3203 
4. 8697 
5. 8851 
5. 0909 
5. 5211 
5. 1591 
5. 4849 
4. 5957 
5. 2255 
6.  3779 
5. 9928 
5. 7827 
6. 1217 
7. 4721 

100.0 

91.5 

110.6 

95.7 

103.8 

97.0 

103. 1 
86.4 
98.2 

101.1 
112.6 
108.7 

.  115. 1 
140.4 

$4.  7347 
4.1375 
5. 0976 
4. 4995 
4.  8394 
4. 5245 
4. 9344 
4. 2712 

4.  7736 
4. 8846 
5. 3851 

5.  3938 
5. 5901 
6. 5572 

100.0 

87.4 

107.7 
95.0 

102.2 

95.6 

104.2 
90.2 

100.8 

103.2 
113.7 
113.9 
118.1 
138.5 

SO.  3804 
.3950 
.5744 
.4500 
.3964 
.  4326 
.3955 
.2580 
.2546 
.3144 
.3333 
.3811 
.4969 
.  5968 

100.0 

103.8 
151.0 
118.3 

104.2 
113.7 
104.0 

67.8 

66.9 
82.6 
87.6 

100.2 
130.6 

156.9 

SO. 07762 
. 11089 
. 08603 
.  07686 
.  08319 
.  07002 
.  07298 
.  07918 
.  07153 
.  05972 
.  06578 
.  09609 
.  08627 
.  08932 

100.0 

142.9 

110.8 

99.0 

107.2 

90.2 
94.0 

102.0 

92.2 
76.9 
84.7 

123.8 

111.1 

115.1 

Year. 

Farm  products. 

Flaxseed:  No.  1. 

Hay:  timothy, 
No.  1. 

Hides:  green, 
salted,  packers, 
heavy  native 
steers. 

Hogs:  heavy. 

Hogs:  light. 

Average 
price  per 
bushel. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average 
price  per 
ton. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average 
price  per 
pound. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average 
price  per 
100  lbs. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average 
price  per 
100  lbs. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average,  1890-1899 . 

1890  . 

1891  . 

1892  . 

1893  . 

1894  . 

1895  . 

1896  . 

1897  . . 

1898  . 

1899  . 

1900  . 

1901  . 

1902  . 

SI.  1132 
1. 3967 
1. 0805 
1.0179 
1. 0875 
1. 3633 
1.2449 
.8119 
.8696 
1.1115 
1. 1578 
1. 6223 
1.  6227 

1.  6027 

100.0 

125.5 

97.1 
91.4 

97.7 

121.6 
111.8 

72.9 

78.1 

99.8 
104.0 

145.7 

145.8 
135.0 

$10. 4304 
9.  9952 
12.  2861 
11. 8375 
11.  2067 

10.  4183 

11.  3844 
10.  3269 

8. 4423 
8. 3317 
10. 0745 
11. 5673 
12. 8255 

12.  6154 

100.0 

95.8 

117.8 
113.5 
107.4 

99.9 
109.1 

99.0 

80.9 

79.9 
96.6 

110.9 
123.  0 

120.9 

SO.  0937 
.0933 
.0951 
.0870 
.0749 
.0641 
.1028 
.0811 
.0996 
.1151 
.1235 
■  . 1194 

.1237 
.1338 

100.0 

99.6 
101.5 

92.8 

79.9 
68.4 

109.7 

86.6 

106.3 

122.8 

131.8 

127.4 
132.0 

142.8 

S4. 4123 
3. 9534 
4. 4229 
5. 1550 
6. 5486 
4. 9719 
4. 2781 
3. 3579 
3. 5906 
3. 8053 
4. 0394 
5.  0815 
5. 9580 
6. 9704 

100.0 

89.6 

100.2 

116.8 

148.4 

112.7 

97.0 

76.1 

81.4 

86.2 

91.5 
115.2 
135.0 
158.0 

S4. 4206 
3.  9260 
4. 3404 
5. 0675 
6. 5752 
4. 9327 
4. 2533 
3. 5591 
3. 7223 
3. 7587 
4. 0709 
5. 1135 
5. 9177 
6. 7353 

100.0 

88.8 

98.2 

114.6 

148.7 
111.6 

96.2 
80.5 

84.2 
85.0 
92.1 

115.7 
133.9 
152.4 
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Table  IV.— BASE  PRICES  (AVERAGE  FOR  1890-1899),  AND  AVERAGE 
YEARLY  ACTUAL  AND  RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO 
1902 — Continued. 

[For  a  more  complete  description  of  the  articles  see  Table  I.] 


Farm  products. 


Year. 

Hops:  New 
YTork  State, 
choice. 

Oats:  cash. 

Rye:  No.  2, 
cash. 

Shee^ :  native. 

Sheep:  Western. 

Average 
price  per 
pound. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average 
price  per 
bushel. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average 
price  per 
bushel. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average 
price  per 
100  lbs. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average 
price  per 
100  lbs. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average ,  1890-1899 . . 

$0. 1771 

100.0 

$0. 2688 

100.0 

90. 5288 

100.0 

93. 7580 

100.0 

93. 9541 

100.0 

1890  . 

.2621 

148.0 

.3106 

115.6 

.5447 

103.0 

4. 5284 

120.5 

4. 6644 

118.0 

1891 . . 

.2640 

149.1 

.3873 

144.1 

.8334 

157.6 

4. 5106 

120.0 

4.5719 

115.6 

1892  . 

.2505 

141.4 

.3042 

113.  2 

.6754 

127.  7 

4. 7798 

127.2 

4. 8695 

123. 2 

1893  . 

.2271 

128.2 

.  2827 

105.2 

.4899 

92.6 

3.8781 

103.2 

4. 1255 

■  104.3 

1894  . 

.1515 

85.5 

.3110 

115.7 

.4660 

88.1 

2. 6957 

71.7 

2. 9808 

75.4 

1895  . 

.0940 

53.1 

.2373 

88.3 

.  4825 

91.2 

2. 9495 

78.5 

3. 0943 

78.3 

1896  . 

.0877 

49.5 

.1801 

67.0 

.3517 

66.5 

2.  9322 

78.0 

3.1411 

79.4 

1897  . 

.1160 

65.5 

.1825 

67.9 

.3962 

74.9 

3.4971 

93. 1 

3. 7692 

95.3 

1898  . 

.1621 

91.5 

.2470 

91.9 

.4958 

93.8 

3. 9250 

104.4 

4. 1625 

105.3 

1899  . 

.1563 

88.3 

.2452 

91.2 

.5521 

104.4 

3.  8837 

103.  3 

4. 1615 

105.2 

1900  . 

.1483 

83.7 

.2271 

84.5 

.5177 

97.9 

4. 1236 

109.7 

4. 5207 

114.3 

1901 . 

.1719 

97.1 

.3179 

118.3 

.5328 

100.8 

3. 3519 

89.2 

3. 7442 

94.7 

1902  . 

.2375 

134.1 

.3960 

147.3 

.6418 

102.5 

3. 7817 

100.6 

4. 1784 

105.7 

Year. 

Farm  products. 

Food,  etc. 

Wheat:  con¬ 
tract  grades, 
cash. 

Beans:  medium, 
choice. 

Bread:  crack¬ 
ers,  Boston  X. 

Bread:  crack¬ 
ers,  soda. 

Bread:  loaf 
(Washington 
market). 

Average 

Rela- 

Average 

Rela- 

Average 

Rela- 

Average 

Rela- 

Average 

Rela- 

price  per 

tive 

price  per 

tive 

price  per 

tive 

price  per 

tive 

price  per 

tive 

bushel. 

price. 

bushel. 

price. 

pound. 

price. 

pound. 

price. 

loaf. 

price. 

Average,  1890-1899. . 

$0. 7510 

100.0 

81. 6699 

100.0 

SO.  0673 

100.0 

SO. 0718 

100.0 

SO.  0398 

100.0 

1890  . . . 

.8933 

118.9 

2.  0292 

121.5 

.0700 

104.0 

.0800 

111.4 

.  0400 

100.5 

1891 . 

.9618 

128.1 

2. 2531 

134.9 

.0700 

104. 0 

.0800 

111.4 

.0400 

100.5 

1892  . 

.7876 

104.9 

1. 8698 

112.0 

.0688 

102. 2 

.0763 

106.3 

.0400 

100.5 

1893  . 

.6770 

90.1 

1.  9906 

119.2 

.0650 

96.6 

.0750 

104.  5 

.0400 

100.5 

1894  . 

.5587 

74.4 

1. 8469 

110.6 

.0650 

96.6 

.0725 

101.0 

.0400 

100.5 

1895  . 

.6000 

79.9 

1.  7896 

107.2 

.0654 

97.2 

.  0675 

94.0 

.0375 

94.2 

1896  . 

.6413 

85.4 

1. 1740 

70.3 

.0650 

96.6 

.0658 

91.6 

.0408 

102.5 

1897  . 

.7949 

105. 8 

1. 0448 

62.6 

.  0592 

88.0 

.0592 

82.5 

.0400 

100.5 

1898  . 

.8849 

117.8 

1.2479 

74.7 

.0733 

108.9 

.  0758 

105.6 

.0400 

100.5 

1899  . 

.7109 

94.7 

1. 4531 

87.0 

.0713 

105.9 

.0663 

92.3 

.0400 

100.5 

1900  . 

.7040 

93.7 

2. 0969 

125.6 

.0750 

111.4 

.0675 

94.0 

.0400 

100. 5 

1901 . 

.7187 

95.7 

2. 1927 

131.3 

.0800 

118.9 

.0700 

97.5 

.0400 

100.5 

1902  . 

.7414 

98.7 

1. 9198 

115.0 

.0800 

118.9 

.0700 

97.5 

.0400 

100.5 

Food,  etc. 


Bread: 

loaf, 

Bread: 

loaf, 

Butter: 

cream- 

Butter: 

cream- 

Butter: 

dairy, 

homemade 

Vienna 

ery,  Elgin  (El- 

ery,  Western 

New  York 

Year. 

(N.  Y.  market). 

(N.  Y.  market). 

gin  market) . 

(N.  Y.  market). 

State. 

Average 

Rela- 

Average 

Rela- 

Average 

Rela- 

Average 

Rela- 

Average 

Rela- 

price  per 

tive 

price  per 

tive 

price  per 

tive 

price  per 

tive 

price  per 

tive 

loaf. 

price. 

loaf. 

price. 

pound. 

price. 

pound. 

price. 

pound. 

price. 

Average,  1890-1899. . 

$0. 0396 

100.0 

SO.  0396 

100.0 

SO.  2170 

100.0 

SO. 2242 

100.0 

SO. 2024 

100.0 

1890  . 

.0400 

101.0 

.0400 

101.0 

.2238 

103.1 

.  2276 

101.5 

.  1954 

96.5 

1891 . 

.0400 

101.0 

.0400 

101.0 

.2501 

115.3 

.  2586 

115.3 

.2380 

117.6 

1892  . 

.0400 

101.0 

.0400 

101.0 

.  2528 

116.5 

.2612 

116.5 

.2350 

116.1 

1893  . 

.0400 

101.0 

.0400 

101.0 

.2581 

118.9 

.2701 

120.5 

.2521 

124.6 

1894 . 

.0400 

101.0 

.0400 

101.0 

.2194 

101.1 

.2288 

102.1 

.2091 

103.3 

1895  . 

.0400 

101.0 

.0400 

101.0 

.  2064 

95.1 

.  2137 

95.3 

.1882 

93.0 

1896  . 

.0358 

90.4 

.0358 

90.4 

.1793 

82.6 

.1841 

82.1 

.1665 

82.3 

1897  . 

.0400 

101.0 

.0400 

101.0 

.1837 

84.7 

.  1895 

84.5 

.1684 

83.2 

1898 . 

.0400 

101.0 

.0400 

101.0 

.1886 

86.9 

.1954 

87.2 

.1749 

86.4 

1899  . 

.0400 

101.0 

.0400 

101.0 

.2075 

95.6 

.2126 

94.8 

.1965 

97.1 

1900  . 

.0400 

101.0 

.0400 

101.0 

.2178 

100.4 

.2245 

100.1 

.  2115 

104.5 

1901 . 

.0400 

101.0 

.0400 

101.0 

.2114 

97.4 

.2163 

96.5 

.2007 

99.2 

1902  . 

.0400 

101.0 

.0400 

101.0 

.2413 

111.2 

.2480 

110.6 

.2318 

114.5 
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Table  IV.— BASE  PRICES  (AVERAGE  FOR  1890-1899),  AND  AVERAGE 
YEARLY  ACTUAL  AND  RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO 
1902 — Continued. 

[For  a  more  complete  description  of  the  articles  see  Table  I.] 


Food,  etc. 


Year. 

Cheese:  N.  Y. 
State  fac¬ 
tory,  f.  c. 

Coffee:  Rio 
No.  7. 

Eggs:  new-laid, 
fancy,  near-by. 

Fish:  cod, dry, 
bank,  large. 

Fish:  herring, 
shore,  round. 

Average 

Rela- 

Average 

Rela- 

Average 

Rela- 

Average 

Rela- 

Average 

Rela- 

price  per 

tive 

price  per 

tive 

price  per 

tive 

price  per 

tive 

price  per 

tive 

pound. 

price. 

pound. 

price. 

dozen. 

price. 

quintal. 

price. 

barrel. 

price. 

Average,  1890-1899. . 

$0.  0987 

100.0 

$0. 1313 

100.0 

$0. 1963 

100.0 

$5.  5849 

100.0 

$3. 7763 

'  100. 0 

1890  . 

.0958 

97.1 

.1793 

136.6 

.1945 

99.1 

5.  6771 

101.7 

3. 5250 

93.3 

1891 . 

.1011 

102.4 

.1671 

127.  3 

.2160 

110.0 

6.  7292 

120.5 

4. 7068 

124.6 

1892  . 

.1058 

107.2 

.1430 

108.9 

.2167 

110.4 

7. 0521 

126.3 

2.  9375 

77.8 

1893  . 

.1076 

109.0 

.1723 

131.2 

.2247 

114.5 

6. 3802 

114.2 

3.  8125 

101.0 

1894  . 

.1060 

107.4 

.1654 

126.0 

.1835 

93.5 

5. 9583 

106.7 

3. 3958 

89.9 

1895  . 

.  0929 

94.1 

.1592 

121.2 

.2002 

102.0 

5. 5208 

98.9 

3. 1563 

83.6 

1896  . 

.0908 

92.0 

.1233 

93.9 

.1741 

88.7 

4. 2083 

75.4 

3.  3542 

88.8 

1897  . 

.0968 

98.1 

.0793 

60.4 

.1718 

87.5 

4. 5208 

80.9 

3.6354 

96.3 

1898  . 

.0822 

83.3 

.0633 

48.2 

.1817 

92.6 

4.  6667 

83.6 

4. 2083 

111.4 

1899  . 

.1075 

108.9 

.0604 

46.0 

.1994 

101.6 

5. 1354 

92.0 

5.  0313 

133.2 

1900  . 

.  1128 

114.  a 

.  0822 

62.6 

.1977 

100.7 

5.  3021 

94.9 

5.  0833 

134.6 

1901 . 

.1011 

102.4 

.0646 

49.2 

.2095 

106.7 

5. 9896 

107.2 

4.  9792 

131.9 

1902  . 

.1126 

114.1 

.0586 

44.6 

.2409 

122.7 

5. 0938 

91.2 

4.  9063 

129. 9 

Food,  etc. 


Year. 

Fish:  mackerel, 
salt, large  No.  3s. 

Fish:  salmon, 
canned. 

Flour:  buck¬ 
wheat. 

Flour: 

rye. 

Flour:  wheat, 
spring  patents. 

Average 
price  per 
barrel. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average 
price  per 
12  cans. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average 
price  per 
100  lbs. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average 
price  per 
barrel. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price, 

Average 
price  per 
barrel. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average,  1890-1899. . 

$14. 1306 

100.0 

$1. 4731 

100.0 

$1. 9428 

100. 0 

$3. 3171 

100.0 

$4. 2972 

100.0 

1890  . 

18. 2500 

129.  2 

1. 6417 

111.4 

2. 0214 

104.0 

3. 3646 

101.4 

5. 1856 

120.7 

1891 . 

15.3125 

108.4 

1. 5000 

101.8 

2. 4429 

125.7 

4. 9208 

148.3 

5. 3053 

123.5 

1892  . 

13.  0000 

92.0 

1. 4833 

100.7 

1.  7891 

92.1 

4.  0167 

121.1 

4.  3466 

101.1 

1893  . 

13.0000 

92.0 

1. 4938 

101.4 

2.  3679 

121.9 

3.  0854 

93.0 

4.  0063 

93.2 

1894  . 

11.0556 

78.2 

1. 4250 

96.7 

2. 4357 

125.4 

2.  7813 

83.8 

3.  5947 

83.7 

1895  . 

15. 6250 

110.6 

1.  5042 

102.1 

1.  6750 

86.2 

3. 1333 

94.5 

3.  6434 

84.8 

1896  . 

13.9167 

98.5 

1.  5500 

105. 2 

1.3806 

71.1 

2.  6833 

80.9 

3.  7957 

88.3 

1897  . 

12.  2292 

86.5 

1.3375 

90.8 

1.4656 

75.4 

2.  8063 

84.6 

4. 5913 

106.8 

1898  . 

13.6667 

96.7 

1.  2667 

86.0 

1. 5500 

79.8 

3.  0813 

92.9 

4. 7293 

110.1 

1899  . 

15. 2500 

107.9 

1.  5292 

103.8 

2.  3000 

118.4 

3. 2979 

99.4 

3. 7740 

87.8 

1900  . 

13. 8958 

98.3 

1. 7708 

120.2 

2. 1036 

108.3 

3.  4250 

103.3 

3.8423 

89.4 

1901 . 

10. 8182 

76.6 

1.7125 

116.3 

2. 1063 

108.4 

3. 3208 

100.1 

3. 8104 

88.7 

1902  . 

13.  7500 

97.3 

1. 6146 

109.6 

2. 2357 

115.1 

3,4417 

103.8 

3. 8082 

88.6 

Food,  etc. 


Year. 

Flour:  wheat, 
winter 
straights. 

Fruit:  apples, 
evaporated, 
choice. 

Fruit:  apples, 
sun-dried, 
Southern, 
sliced. 

Fruit:  currants, 
in  barrels. 

Fruit:  prunes, 
California,  in 
boxes. 

Average 
price  per 
barrel. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average 
price  per 
pound. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average 
price  per 
pound. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average 
price  per 
pound. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average 
price  per 
pound. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average,  1890-1899 . . 

$3. 8450 

100.0 

$0. 0847 

100.0 

$0. 0515 

100.0 

$0. 0375 

100.0 

$0.  0774 

100.0 

1890  . . 

4. 6524 

121. 0 

.1136 

134.1 

.0690 

134. 0 

.0478 

127.5 

.1068 

138. 0 

1891 . 

4. 9048 

127.6 

.1100 

129.9 

.0825 

160.2 

.0426 

113.6 

.1000 

129.2 

1892  . - . 

4.1216 

107.2 

.0688 

81.2 

.  0423 

82.1 

.0297 

79.2 

.0995 

128.6 

1893  . 

3. 2832 

85.4 

.  0927 

109.4 

.0508 

98.6 

.  0270 

72.0 

.1039 

134.2 

1894  . 

2. 7495 

71.5 

.1092 

128.9 

.0631 

122.5 

.0173 

46.1 

.0735 

95.0 

1895  . 

3. 2311 

84.0 

.0678 

80.0 

.0481 

93.4 

.0254 

67.7 

.0666 

86.0 

1896  . 

3.6197 

94.1 

.0533 

62.9 

.0312 

60.6 

.0327 

87.2 

.0581 

75.1 

1897  . 

4. 3606 

113.4 

.0555 

65.5 

.0267 

51.8 

.0479 

127.7 

.0546 

70.5 

1898 . 

4. 1452 

107.8 

.0890 

105.1 

.0398 

77.3 

.0580 

154.7 

.0544 

70.3 

1899  . 

3.  3822 

88.0 

.0869 

102.6 

.0610 

118.4 

.0470 

125.3 

.0565 

73.0 

1900  . . 

3.  3490 

87.1 

.0615 

72.6 

.0443 

86.0 

.0720 

192.0 

.0522 

67.4 

1901 . 

3. 3085 

86.0 

.0709 

83.7 

.0410 

79.6 

.0831 

221.6 

.0525 

67.8 

1902  . 

3.4885 

90.7 

.0921 

108.7 

.0507 

98.4 

.0494 

131.7 

.0551 

71.2 
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Table  IV.— BASE  PRICES  (AVERAGE  FOR  1890-1899),  AND  AVERAGE 
YEARLY  ACTUAL  AND  RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO 
1902 — Continued. 

» 

[For  a  more  complete  description  of  the  articles  see  Table  I.] 


Food,  etc. 


Year. 

Fruit:  raisins, 
California,  Lon¬ 
don  layer. 

Glucose:  41°and 
42°  mixing. 

Lard:  prime 
contract. 

Meal:  corn, 
fine  white. 

Meal:  corn, 
fine  yellow. 

Average 
price 
per  box. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average 
price  per 
100  lbs. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average 
price  per 
pound. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average 
price  per 
100  lbs. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average 
price  per 
100  lbs. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average,  1890-1899  . 

$1.5006 

100.0 

a$l.  4182 

100.0 

$0. 0654 

100.0 

$1.0486 

100.0 

$1. 0169 

100.0 

1890 . 

2. 3604 

157.3 

.0633 

96.8 

1.0613 

101  2 

1. 0200 

100  3 

1891 . 

1. 8021 

120.1 

.0660 

100.9 

1. 4746 

140  6 

1. 4579 

143  4 

1892 . 

1. 4688 

97.9 

.0771 

117.  9 

1. 1921 

113.  7 

1. 1608 

114.  2 

1893  . . 

1. 7000 

113.3 

1.7625 

124.3 

.1030 

157.5 

1.1013 

105.  0 

1. 0833 

106.5 

1894 . 

1. 1542 

76.9 

1.  5802 

111.4 

.0773 

118.  2 

1.1188 

106.7 

1.0629 

104.5 

1895 . 

1. 4292 

95.2 

1.5492 

109.2 

.  0653 

99.8 

1.0721 

102. 2 

1. 0613 

104.4 

1896  . 

1. 0188 

67.9 

1. 1585 

81.7 

.0469 

71.7 

.  8129 

77.5 

.  7854 

77.2 

1897 . 

1. 3979 

93.2 

1. 2190 

86.0 

.0441 

67.4 

.8158 

77.8 

.7633 

75.1 

1898  . 

1.  3917 

92.7 

1.3021 

91.8 

.0552 

84.4 

.  8821 

84.1 

.8463 

83.2 

1899 . 

1. 2833 

85.5 

1. 3558 

95.6 

.0556 

85.0 

.9554 

91.1 

.9273 

91.2 

1900 . 

1. 5208 

101.3 

1. 4875 

104.  9 

.0690 

105.5 

1.0115 

96.5 

.9908 

97.4 

1901 . 

1.4417 

96.1 

1. 6458 

116.0 

.0885 

135. 3 

1.1979 

114.2 

1.1875 

116.8 

1902 . 

1.  6854 

112.3 

2. 1788 

153.6 

.1059 

161.9 

1. 5354 

146.4 

1.  5250 

150.0 

Food,  etc. 


Year. 

Meat:  bacon, 
short  clear 
sides. 

Meat:  bacon, 
short  rib  sides. 

Meat:  beef, 
fresh,  native 
sides. 

Meat:  beef,  salt, 
extra  mess. 

Meat:  beef,  salt, 
hams,  Western. 

Average 

Rela- 

Average 

Rela- 

Average 

Rela- 

Average 

Rela- 

Average 

Rela- 

price  per 

tive 

price  per 

tive 

price  per 

tive 

price  per 

tive 

price  per 

tive 

pound. 

price. 

pound. 

price. 

pound. 

price. 

barrel. 

price. 

barrel. 

price. 

Average,  1890-1899  . 

$0. 0675 

100.0 

$0. 0656 

100.0 

$0. 0771 

100.0 

$8. 0166 

100.0 

$18. 0912 

100.0 

1890  . 

.0603 

89.3 

.  0586 

89.3 

.0688 

89.2 

6. 9596 

86.8 

14. 5409 

80.4 

1891 . 

.0699 

103.6 

.  0681 

103.8 

.0819 

106. 2 

8. 3654 

104.  4 

15. 5144 

85.8 

1892  . 

.0787 

116.6 

.0764 

116.5 

.0762 

98.8 

6. 7966 

84.8 

14. 5577 

80.5 

1893  . 

.1048 

155.3 

.1010 

154.0 

.0813 

105.4 

8. 1938 

102. 2 

17. 8317 

98.6 

1894  . 

.0751 

111.3 

.0736 

112.2 

.0748 

97.0 

8. 0933 

101.0 

18. 3558 

101.5 

1895  . 

.  0650 

96.3 

.0632 

96.3 

.  0792 

102. 7 

8. 1274 

101.4 

17. 3443 

95.9 

1896  . 

.0494 

73.2 

.0479 

73.0 

.0698 

90.5 

7. 5096 

93.7 

15. 9327 

88.1 

1897  . 

.0541 

80.1 

.0522 

79.6 

.0769 

99.7 

7.  6755 

95.7 

22. 6250 

125. 1 

1898  . 

.0596 

88.3 

.0594 

90.5 

.0781 

101.3 

9. 1563 

114.2 

21. 4880 

118.8 

1899  . 

.0583 

86.4 

.  0558 

85.1 

.  0835 

108.3 

9. 2885 

115.9 

22.  7212 

125. 6 

1900  . 

.0752 

111.4 

.  0732 

111.6 

.0804 

104.3 

9. 7538 

121.  7 

20.  6587 

114.2 

1901 . 

.0891 

132. 0 

.0869 

132.5 

.0787 

102.1 

9.  3204 

116.3 

20. 3774 

112.6 

1902  . 

.1073 

159.0 

.1046 

159.5 

.0971 

125.9 

11. 7885 

147.1 

21.  3413 

118.0 

Food,  etc. 


Year. 

Meat:  hams, 
smoked, 
packed. 

Meat:  mutton, 
dressed. 

Meat:  pork, 
salt,  mess,  old 
to  new. 

Milk:  fresh. 

Molasses:  New 
Orleans,  open 
kettle,  prime. 

Average 

Rela- 

Average 

Rela- 

Average 

Rela- 

Average 

Rela- 

Average 

Rela- 

price  per 

tive 

price  per 

tive 

price  per 

tive 

price  per 

tive 

price  per 

tive 

pound. 

price. 

pound. 

price. 

barrel. 

price. 

quart. 

price. 

gallon. 

price. 

Average,  1890-1899  . 

$0. 0984 

100.0 

$0. 0754 

100.0 

$11. 6332 

100.0 

$0.  0255 

100.0 

$0. 3151 

100.0 

1890  . 

.0995 

101.1 

.0933 

123.  7 

12. 1502 

104.4 

.0263 

103.1 

.  3542 

112.4 

1891 . 

.0982 

99.8 

.0866 

114.9 

11. 3029 

97.2 

.  0267 

104.7 

.2788 

88.5 

1892  . 

.1076 

109.3 

.0914 

121.2 

11. 5252 

99.1 

.0268 

105. 1 

.3188 

101.2 

1893  . 

.1249 

126.9 

.0803 

106.5 

18.  3389 

157. 6 

.0279 

109.4 

.3346 

106.2 

1894  . 

.1019 

103.6 

.0605 

80.2 

14. 1262 

121.4 

.0263 

103. 1 

.3092 

98.1 

1895  . 

.0947 

96.2 

.0620 

82.2 

11. 8255 

101.7 

.0253 

99.2 

.3083 

97.8 

1896  . 

.0943 

95.8 

.0625 

82.9 

8.  9399 

76.8 

.0234 

91.8 

.3246 

103.0 

1897  . 

.0894 

90.9 

.0728 

96.6 

8. 9087 

76.6 

.0235 

92.2 

.2617 

83.1 

1898  . 

.0807 

82.0 

.  0^39 

98.0 

9. 8678 

84.8 

.0239 

93.7 

.3083 

97.8 

1899  . 

.  0923 

93.8 

.0711 

94.3 

9. 3462 

80.3 

.0253 

99.2 

.  3525 

111.9 

1900  . 

.1025 

104.2 

.0^27 

96.4 

12. 5072 

107.5 

.0274 

107.5 

.,4775 

151.5 

1901 . 

.1075 

109.2 

.  0675 

89  5 

15.  6108 

134.2 

.0262 

102.7 

.3783 

120.1 

1902  . 

.1211 

123.1 

.0738 

97.9 

17. 9399 

154.2 

.0288 

112.9 

.3638 

115. 5 

a  Average  for  1893-1899. 
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Table  IV.— BASE  PRICES  (AVERAGE  FOR  1890-1899),  AND  AVERAGE 
YEARLY  ACTUAL  AND  RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO 
1902 — Continued. 

[For  a  more  complete  description  of  the  articles  see  Table  I.] 


Food,  etc. 


Year. 

Rice:  domes¬ 
tic,  choice. 

Salt:  Ameri¬ 
can. 

Salt:  Ashton’s. 

Soda:  bicar¬ 
bonate  of, 
American. 

Spices:  nut¬ 
megs. 

Average 
price  per 
pound. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average 
price  per 
barrel. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average 
price  per 
bushel. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average 
price  per 
pound. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average 
price  per 
pound. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average,  1890-1899  . 

$0. 0561 

100.0 

$0. 7044 

100.0 

$2. 2033 

100.0 

$0. 0209 

100.0 

$0. 4322 

100.0 

1890  . 

.0605 

107.8 

.7921 

112.5 

2. 4646 

111.9 

'.  0275 

131.6 

.6317 

146.2 

1891 . 

.0637 

113.5 

.7865 

111.7 

2. 3813 

108.1 

.0317 

151.7 

.6081 

140.7 

1892  . 

.0569 

101.4 

.7575 

107.5 

2.  3750 

107.8 

.0218 

104.3 

.5319 

123.1 

1893  . 

.0459 

81.8 

.7019 

99.6 

2. 3250 

105.5 

.0285 

136.4 

.4584 

106.1 

1894  . 

.  0526 

93.8 

.  7192 

102.1 

2. 2375 

101.6 

.0268 

128.2 

.3996 

92.5 

1895  . 

.0533 

95.0 

.7019 

99.6 

2. 0.500 

93.0 

.0177 

84.7 

.3969 

91.8 

1896 . 

.0519 

92.5 

.6226 

88.4 

2. 0500 

93.0 

.0152 

72.7 

.3590 

83.1 

1897  . 

.0542 

96.6 

.6613 

93.9 

2. 0500 

93.0 

.  0150 

71.8 

.  3354 

77.6 

1898  . 

.0608 

108.4 

.6648 

94.4 

2. 0500 

93.0 

.0129 

61.7 

.3140 

72.7 

1899  . 

.0607 

108.2 

.  6365 

90.4 

2.0500 

93.0 

.0117 

56.0 

.2871 

66.4 

1900  . 

.0548 

97.7 

1.0010 

142.1 

2.0500 

93.0 

.0123 

58.9 

.2601 

60.2 

1901 . 

.0548 

97.7 

.8567 

121.6 

2.1813 

99.0 

.0107 

51.2 

.2346 

54.3 

1902  . 

.0559 

99.6 

.6360 

90.3 

2. 2250 

101.0 

.0108 

51.7 

.2028 

46.9 

Year. 

Food,  etc. 

Spices:  pepper, 
Singapore. 

Starch:  pure 
corn. 

Sugar:  89°  fair 
refining. 

Sugar:  96°  cen¬ 
trifugal. 

Sugar:  granu¬ 
lated. 

Average 
price  per 
pound. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average 
price  per 
pound. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average 
price  per 
pound. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average 
price  per 
pound. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average 
price  per 
pound. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average,  1890-1899 . 

1890  . 

1891  . . 

1892  . 

1893  . 

1894  . 

1895  . 

1896  . 

1897  . 

1898  . 

1899  . 

1900  . 

1901  . 

1902  . 

«0. 0749 
.  1151 
.0873 
.0689 
.0595 
.0516 
.0497 
.0500 
.0664 
.  0891 
.1117 
.1291 
.  1292 
.1255 

100.0 

153.7 

116.6 

92.0 

79.4 
68.9 

66.4 
66.8 
88.7 

119. 0 
149.1 

172.4 

172.5 

167.6 

$0. 0548 
.0546 
.0600 
.0600 
.0600 
.0567 
.0554 
.0513 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0470 
.0440 

100.0 

99.6 
109.5 
109.5 

109.5 

103.5 
101.1 

93.6 
91.2 
91.2 
91.2 

91.2 
85.8 

80.3 

10. 03398 
.  04890 
. 03459 
. 02873 
.  03203 
. 02759 
. 02894 
.  03192 
.  03077 
. 03712 
. 03922 
.  04051 
.  03521 
.  03035 

100.0 

143.9 

101.8 

84.5 
94.3 
81.2 

85.2 
93.9 

90.6 

109.2 
115.4 

119.2 
103.6 

89.3 

$0. 03869 
. 05460 
. 03910 
. 03315 
.  03680 
.  03229 
.  03253 
.  03624 
.  03564 
.  04235 
. 04422 
. 04572 
.  04040 
.  03542 

100.0 

141.1 

101.1 

85.7 

95.1 

83.5 

84.1 

93.7 

92.1 
109.5 

114.3 
118.2 

104.4 

91.5 

$0. 04727 
. 06168 
. 04714 
. 04354 
.  04836 
. 04111 
.  04155 
. 04532 
. 04497 
.  04974 
. 04924 
.  05332 
. 05048 
. 04455 

100.0 

130.5 

99.7 

92.1 
102,3 

87.0 

87.9 

95.9 

95.1 

105.2 

104.2 
112.8 
106.8 

94.2 

Year. 

Food,  etc. 

Tallow. 

Tea:  Formosa, 
fine. 

Vegetables, 
fresh:  onions. 

Vegetables, 
fresh:  potatoes, 
Burbank. 

Vinegar:  cider, 
Monarch. 

Average 
price  per 
pound. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average 
price  per 
pound. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average 
price  per 
barrel. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average 
price  per 
bushel. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average 
price  per 
gallon. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average,  1890-1899 . 

1890  . 

1891  . 

1892  . 

1893  . 

1894  . 

1895  . 

1896  . 

1897  . 

1898  . 

1899  . . 

1900  . 

1901  . 

1902  . 

$0. 0435 
.0460 
.0483 
.0463 
.0544 
.0480 
.0434 
.0343 
.  0332 
.0356 
.0453 
.0485 
.0518 
.0629 

100.0 

105.7 

111.0 

106.4 

125.1 
110.3 

99.8 

78.9 
.76.3 
81.8 

104.1 

111.5 

119.1 

144.6 

$0. 2839 
.2733 
.2817 
.3008 
.2888 
.2783 
.2700 
.2583 
.2800 
.2958 
.3117 
.2977 
.2850 
.3015 

100.0 

96.3 

99.2 

106.0 

101.7 
98.0 
95.1 
91.0 
98.6 

104.2 

109.8 

104.9 

100.4 

106.2 

$3. 3995 
4. 3438 
4. 1250 
3. 6042 
3. 1875 
3. 2500 
3.1146 
1. 9479 
3. 9271 
3. 2708 
3. 2238 
2. 4271 
3.5000 
?.  6458 

100.0 

127.8 

121.3 

106.0 

93.8 

95.6 

91.6 

57.3 
115.5 

96.2 

94.8 

71.4 
103.0 
107.2 

$0. 4991 
.5956 
.7730 
.4546 
.6714 
.6128 
.4326 
.1965 
.3279 
.5094 
.4172 
.3736 
.5642 
.5958 

100.0 

119.3 
154.9 

91.1 

134.5 

122.8 

86.7 
39.4 

65.7 
102.1 

83.6 

74.9 

113.0 

119.4 

$0. 1478 
.1558 
.1800 
.1642 
.1500 
.1500 
.1450 
.1300 
.1300 
.1325 
.1400 
.1350 
.1325 
.1408 

100. 0 

105.4 
121.8 
111.1 

101.5 
101.5 

98.1 

88.0 

88.0 

89.6 

94.7 

91.3 
89.6 

95.3 
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Cloths  and  clothing. 


« 

Year. 

Bags:  2-bushel, 
Amoskeag. 

Blankets:  11-4, 
5  pounds  to 
the  pair,  all 
wool. 

Blankets:  11-4, 
5  pounds  to 
the  pair,  cotton 
warp,  all  wool 
filling. 

Blankets:  11-4, 
5  pounds  to 
the  pair,  cotton 
warp,  cotton 
and  wool  filling. 

Boots  and 
~ shoes:  men’s 
brogans,  split. 

Average 
price  per 
bag. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average 
price  per 
pound. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average 
price  per 
pound. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average 
price  per 
pound. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average 
price  per 
pair. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average,  1890-1899  . 

$0. 1399 

100.0 

$0. 84 

100.0 

$0. 613 

100.0 

$0,424 

100.0 

$0. 9894 

100.0 

1890  . 

.1594 

113.9 

.91 

108.3 

.650 

106.0 

.460 

108.5 

1. 0500 

106.1 

1891 . 

.1563 

111.7 

.89 

106.0 

.650 

106.0 

.460 

108.5 

1. 0500 

106.1 

1892  . 

.1550 

110.8 

.90 

107.1 

.640 

104.4 

.430 

101.4 

1. 0375 

104.9 

1893  . 

.1494 

106.8 

.90 

107.1 

.640 

104.4 

.420 

99.1 

1. 0125 

102.3 

1894  . 

.1275 

91.1 

.85 

101.2 

.550 

89.7 

.410 

96.7 

.9688 

97.9 

1895  . 

.1150 

82.2 

.75 

89.3 

.540 

88.1 

.400 

94.3 

.  9813 

99.2 

1896  . 

.1281 

91.6 

.75 

89.3 

.560 

91.4 

.400 

94.3 

.9938 

100.4 

1897  . 

.1300 

92.9 

.75 

89.3 

.650 

106.0 

.420 

99.1 

.9500 

96.0 

1898  . 

.1338 

95.6 

.90 

107.1 

.625 

102.0 

.420 

99.1 

.9125 

92.2 

1899  . 

.1446 

103.4 

.80 

95.2 

.625 

102.0 

.420 

99.1 

.9375 

94.8 

1900  . 

.1575 

112.6 

.90 

107.1 

.750 

122.  3 

.525 

123.8 

.9375 

94.8 

1901 . 

.1413 

101.0 

.85 

101.2 

.650 

106.0 

.475 

112.0 

.9438 

95.4 

1902  . 

.1433 

102.4 

.85 

101.2 

.650 

106.0 

.475 

112.0 

.9313 

94.1 

Cloths  and  clothing. 


Year. 

Boots  and 
shoes:  men’s 
calf  bal.  shoes, 
Goodyear  welt. 

Boots  and 
shoes:  men’s 
split  boots,  kip 
top,  etc. 

Boots  and 
shoes:  men’s 
vici  kid  shoes, 
Goodyear  welt. 

Boots  and 
shoes:  women’s 
solid  grain 
shoes. 

Broadcloths:  . 
first  quality, 
black,  54-inch, 
XXX  wool. 

Average 
price  per 
pair. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average 
price  per 
12  pairs. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average 
price  per 
pair. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average 
price  per 
pair. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average 
price  per 
yard. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average,  1890-1899  . 

$2. 376 

100.0 

$16. 350 

100.0 

$2.30 

100.0 

$0. 8175 

100.0 

$1.  732 

100.0 

1890  . 

2.400 

101.0 

17.000 

104.0 

2.50 

108.7 

.8500 

104.0 

1.970 

113.7 

1891 . 

2.400 

101.0 

17. 000 

104.0 

2.50 

108.7 

.8000 

97.9 

1.970 

113.7 

1892  . 

2.400 

101.0 

17.000 

104.0 

2.50 

108.7 

.7750 

94.8 

1.970 

113.7 

1893  . 

2. 400 

101.0 

16. 500 

100.9 

2.50 

108.7 

.7500 

91.7 

1.970 

113.7 

1894  . 

2.400 

101.0 

16.000 

97.9 

2.50 

108.7 

.7500 

91.7 

1.580 

91.2 

1895  . 

2. 400 

101.0 

15.000 

91.7 

2.25 

97.8 

.8500 

104.0 

1.380 

79.7 

1896  . 

2.400 

101.0 

15.500 

94.8 

2.25 

97.8 

.8500 

104.0 

1.380 

79.7 

1897  . 

2. 400 

101.0 

16.000 

97.9 

2.00 

87.0 

.8500 

104.0 

1.700 

98.2 

1898  . 

2. 320 

97.6 

16. 500 

100.9 

2.00 

87.0 

.8500 

104.0 

1.700 

98.2 

1899  . 

2.240 

94.3 

17. 000 

104.0 

2.00 

87.0 

.8500 

104.0 

1.700 

98.2 

1900  . 

2.240 

94.3 

18. 000 

110.1 

2.00 

87.0 

.9042 

110.6 

1. 870 

108.0 

1901 . 

2.300 

96.8 

18. 375 

112.4 

2. 00 

87.0 

.  8542 

104.5 

1.910 

110.3 

1902  . 

2.300 

96.8 

18. 167 

111.1 

2.00 

87.0 

.8625 

105.5 

1.910 

110.3 

Cloths  and  Clothing. 


Year. 

Calico:  Cocheco 
prints. 

Carpets:  Brus¬ 
sels,  5-frame, 
Bigelow. 

Carpets:  in¬ 
grain,  2-ply, 
Lowell. 

Carpets:  Wil¬ 
ton,  5-frame, 
Bigelow. 

Cotton  flannels: 
2£  yards  to  the 
pound. 

Average 
price  per 
yard. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average 
price  per 
yard. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average 
price  per 
yard. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average 
price  per 
yard. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average 
price  per 
yard. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average,  1890-1899  . 

$0. 0553 

100.0 

$1.0008 

100.0 

$0. 4752 

100.0 

$1. 8432 

100.0 

$0. 0706 

100.0 

1890  . 

.  0650 

117.5 

1. 0320 

103.1 

.  5160 

108.6 

1.9200 

104.2 

.0875 

123.9 

1891 . 

.  0575 

104.0 

1. 1280 

112.7 

.5520 

116.2 

2. 0160 

109.4 

.0875 

123.9 

1892  . 

.0650 

117.5 

1. 0320 

103.1 

.5040 

106.1 

1.9200 

104.2 

.0838 

118.7 

1893  . 

.0625 

113.0 

.9840 

98.3 

.5280 

111.1 

1. 9200 

104.2 

.0725 

102.7 

1894  . 

.0550 

99.5 

.9360 

93.5 

.4680 

98.5 

1.9200 

104.2 

.0675 

95.6 

1895  . 

.0525 

94.9 

.9360 

93.5 

.4200 

88.4 

1.6800 

91.1 

.0650 

92.1 

1896  . 

.0525 

94.9 

.9360 

93.5 

.4080 

85.9 

1.  6800 

91.1 

.0650 

92.1 

1897  . 

.0500 

90.4 

.9600 

95.9 

.4320 

90.9 

1. 7280 

93.8 

.  0575 

81.4 

1898  . 

.0450 

81.4 

1. 0320 

103.1 

.4680 

98.5 

1.8240 

99.0 

.  0575 

81.4 

1899  . 

.0483 

87.3 

1. 0320 

103.1 

.  4560 

96.0 

1. 8240 

99.0 

.0619 

87.7 

1900  . 

.  0525 

94.9 

1.0320 

103.1 

.4920 

103.5 

1.8720 

101.6 

.  0738 

104.5 

1901 . 

.0500 

90.4 

1. 0320 

103.1 

.4800 

101.0 

1.8720 

101.6 

.0640 

90.7 

1902  . 

.  0500 

90.4 

1. 0360 

103.5 

.4840 

101.9 

1. 8840 

102.2 

.0650 

92.1 
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Table  IV.—  BASE  PRICES  (AVERAGE  FOR  1890-1899),  AND  AVERAGE 
YEARLY  ACTUAL  AND  RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO 
1902 — Continued. 

[For  a  more  complete  description  of  the  articles  see  Table  I.] 


Cloths  and  clothing. 


Year. 

Cotton  flannels: 
3£  yards  to  the 
pound. 

Cotton  thread: 
6-cord,  200-yard 
spools,  J.  &  P. 
Coats. 

Cotton  yarns: 
carded,  white, 
mule-spun, 
Northern, 
cones,  10/1. 

Cotton  yarns: 
carded,  white, 
mule-spun, 
Northern, 
cones,  22/1. 

Denims:  Amos- 
keag. 

Average 
price  per 
yard. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average 
price  per 
spool.  («) 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average 
price  per 
pound. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average 
price  per 
pound. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average 
price  per 
yard. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average,  1890-1899  . 

$0. 0575 

100.0 

t 031008 

100.0 

$0. 1608 

100.0 

$0. 1969 

100.0 

$0. 1044 

100.0 

1890  . . 

.0688 

119.7 

. 031514 

101.6 

b.  1790 

111.3 

b.  2208 

112. 1 

.1175 

112.5 

1891 . 

.0688 

119.7 

. 031238 

100.7 

b.  1794 

111.6 

b.  2244 

114.0 

.1144 

109.6 

1892  . 

.  0650 

113.0 

.  031238 

100.7 

b.  1885 

117.2 

b.  2300 

116.8 

.  1144 

109.6 

1898  . 

.0575 

100.0 

. 031238 

100.7 

.1808 

112.4 

.2138 

108.6 

.1175 

112.5 

1894  . . . 

.0550 

95.7 

.  031238 

100.7 

.  1523 

94.7 

.1796 

91.2 

.1100 

105.4 

1895  . 

.  0525 

91.3 

.  031238 

100.7 

.1477 

91.9 

.1815 

92.2 

.0988 

94.6 

1896  . 

.0550 

95.7 

.  030871 

99.6 

.1483 

92.2 

.1844 

93.7 

.0988 

94.6 

1897  . 

.0550 

95.7 

.  030503 

98.4 

.1452 

90.3 

.1788 

90.8 

.0931 

89.2 

1898  . 

.0463 

80.5 

.  030503 

98.4 

.1456 

90.5 

.  1792 

91.0 

.0897 

85.9 

1899  . 

.0508 

88.3 

. 030503 

98.4 

.1408 

87.6 

.1760 

89.4 

.  0896 

85.8 

1900  . 

.0567 

98.6 

.  037240 

120.1 

.1850 

115.0 

.2283 

115.9 

.1073 

102.8 

1901 . 

.0575 

100.0 

.  037240 

120. 1 

.1585 

98.6 

.1927 

97.9 

.1046 

100.2 

1902  . 

.0575 

100.0 

. 037240 

120.1 

.1538 

95.6 

.1819 

92.4 

.1050 

100.6 

Cloths  and  clothing. 


Year. 

Drillings: 
brown,  Pep¬ 
pered. 

Drillings:  30- 
inch,  Stark  A. 

Flannels: 
white,  4-4,  Bal¬ 
lard  Yale  No.  3. 

Ginghams: 

Amoskeag. 

Ginghams: 

Lancaster. 

Average 

Rela- 

Average 

Rela- 

Average 

Rela- 

Average 

Rela- 

Average 

Rela- 

price  per 

tive 

price  per 

tive 

price  per 

tive 

price  per 

tive 

price  per 

tive 

yard. 

price. 

yard. 

price. 

yard. 

price. 

yard. 

price. 

yard. 

price. 

Average,  1890-1899  . 

$0. 0572 

100.0 

$0. 0521 

100.0 

$0. 3768 

100.0 

$0. 0533 

100.0 

$0. 0573 

100.0 

1890  . 

.0683 

119.4 

.0640 

122. 8 

.4400 

116.8 

.0625 

117.3 

.0692 

120.8 

1891 . 

.0652 

114.0 

.0600 

115.2 

.4400 

116.8 

.0650 

122. 0 

.0700 

122.2 

1892  . 

.0582 

101.7 

.  0535 

102.7 

.4367 

115.9 

.0650 

122.0 

.0700 

122.  2 

1893  . 

.  0590 

103.1 

.0563 

108.1 

.4125 

109.5 

.0631 

118.4 

.0638 

111.3 

1894  . 

.0559 

97.7 

.0502 

96.4 

.3546 

94.1 

.0485 

91.0 

.0504 

88.0 

1895  . 

.0529 

92.5 

.0489 

93.9 

.3080 

81.7 

.0466 

87.4 

.  0496 

86.6 

1896  . 

.0573 

100.2 

.  0522 

100. 2 

.  3217 

85.4 

.0472 

88.6 

.0500 

87.3 

1897  . 

.  0525 

91.8 

.0463 

88.9 

.3113 

82.6 

.0438 

82.2 

.0494 

86.2 

1898  . 

.0513 

89.7 

.0437 

83.9 

.3685 

97.8 

.0431 

80.9 

.0488 

85.2 

1899  . 

.0510 

89.2 

.0457 

87.7 

.3750 

99.5 

.0477 

89.5 

.0515 

89.9 

1900  . 

.0606 

105.9 

.0542 

104.0 

.4096 

108.7 

.0515 

96.6 

.0550 

96.0 

1901 . 

.0585 

102.3 

.0532 

102. 1 

.3800 

100.8 

.0490 

91.9 

.0531 

92.7 

1902  . 

.0575 

100.5 

.0539 

103.5 

.3986 

105.8 

.0523 

98.1 

.0575 

100.3 

Cloths  and  clothing. 


Year. 

Horse  blankets: 
6  pounds  each, 
all  wool. 

Hosiery:  men’s 
cotton  half 
hose,  seamless, 
fast  black,  20 
to  22  oz. 

Hosiery:  men’s 
cotton  half 
hose,  seamless, 
84  needles. 

Hosiery:  wom¬ 
en’s  combed 
Egyptian  cotton 
hose,  high 
spliced  heel. 

Hosiery:  wom¬ 
en’s  cotton 
hose,  seamless, 
fast  black,  26 
to  28  oz.  - 

Average 

Rela- 

Average 

Rela- 

Average 

Rela- 

Average 

Rela- 

Average 

Rela- 

price  per 

tive 

price  per 

tive 

price  per 

tive 

price  per 

tive 

price  per 

tive 

pound. 

price. 

12prs.(c) 

price. 

12  prs. 

price. 

12  pairs. 

price. 

12  prs.  (c) 

price. 

Average,  1890-1899  . 

10. 573 

100.0 

$0. 9555 

100.0 

$0. 7845 

100.0 

d $1,850 

100.0 

$0. 9310 

100.0 

1890  . 

.625 

109.1 

1. 2740 

133.3 

e.  9750 

124. 3 

1. 2250 

131.6 

1891 . 

.600 

104.7 

1.1760 

123.1 

e.  9750 

124.3 

1. 1270 

121.1 

1892  . 

.625 

109.1 

1.  0780 

112.8 

e.  9700 

123.6 

1. 0780 

115.8 

1893  . 

.600 

104.7 

1. 0535 

110.3 

e.  8750 

111.5 

1.900 

102.7 

1. 0535 

113.2 

1894  . 

.550 

96.0 

.9800 

102.6 

e.  7250 

92.4 

1.900 

102. 7 

.9800 

105.3 

1895  . 

.530 

92.5 

.  9065 

94.9 

e.  7000 

89.2 

1.875 

101.4 

.8575 

92.1 

1896  . 

.520 

90.8 

.8330 

87.2 

e.  7000 

89.2 

1.875 

101.4 

.7840 

84.2 

1897  . 

.570 

99.5 

.7840 

82.1 

«.  6500 

82.9 

1.850 

100.0 

.  7595 

81.6 

1898  . . 

.570 

99.5 

.7350 

76.9 

e.  6500 

82.9 

1.800 

97.3 

.7105 

76.3 

1899  . 

.540 

94.2 

.7350 

76.9 

e.  6250 

79.7 

1.750 

94.6 

.7350 

78.9 

1900  . 

.680 

118.7 

.7840 

82.1 

e.  6500 

82.9 

1.900 

102.7 

.7595 

81.6 

1901 . 

.630 

109.9 

.6860 

71.8 

7250 

92.4 

2. 000 

108.1 

.6615 

71.1 

1902  . 

.630 

109.9 

.7350 

76.9 

.6667 

85.0 

1.850 

100.0 

.7350 

78.9 

a  Freight  paid,  b  Records  destroyed.  Price  estimated  by  person  who  furnished  data  for  later  years. 
e  September  price.  d  Average  for  1893-1899.  e  January  price. 
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Table  TV. — BASE  PRICES  (AVERAGE  FOR  1890-1899),  AND  AVERAGE 
YEARLY  ACTUAL  AND  RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO 
1902 — Continued. 

[For  a  more  complete  description  of  the  articles  see  Table  I.] 


Cloths  and  clothing. 


Year. 

Leather:  har¬ 
ness,  oak,  coun¬ 
try  middles,  14 
lbs.  and  up. 

Leather:  sole, 
hemlock,  non¬ 
acid,  Buenos 
Ayres. 

Leather:  sole, 
oak. 

Leather:  wax 
calf,  30  to  40  lbs. 
to  the  dozen, 

B  grade. 

Linen  shoe 
thread:  10s, 
Barbour. 

Average 

Rela- 

Average 

Rela- 

Average 

Rela- 

Average 

Rela- 

Average 

Rela- 

price  per 

tive 

price  per 

tive 

price  per 

tive 

price  per 

tive 

price  per 

tive 

pound. 

price. 

pound. 

price. 

pound. 

price. 

sq.  foot. 

price. 

pound. 

price. 

Average,  1890-1899. . 

$0. 2590 

100.0 

$0. 1939 

100.0 

$0. 3363 

100.0 

$0. 6545 

100.0 

$0. 8748 

100.0 

1890  . 

.  2571 

99.3 

.1921 

99.1 

.3771 

112.1 

.6000 

91.7 

.8910 

101.9 

1891 . 

.  2579 

99.6 

.1858 

95.8 

.  3679 

109.4 

.6469 

98.8 

.8910 

101.9 

1892  . 

.2367 

91.4 

.1727 

89.1 

.3421 

101.7 

.6929 

105.9 

.8910 

101.9 

1893  . 

.  2400 

92.7 

.1796 

92.6 

.3483 

103.  6 

.6450 

98.5 

.8993 

102. 8 

1894  . 

.2275 

87.8 

.1715 

88.4 

.  3279 

97.5 

.6042 

92.3 

.9182 

105.0 

1895  . 

.  2888 

111.5 

.2073 

106.9 

.3421 

101.7 

.7333 

112. 0 

.8514 

97.3 

1896  . 

.2554 

98.6 

.1881 

97.0 

.2925 

87.0 

.  6433 

98.3 

.8514 

97.3 

1897  . 

.2433 

93.9 

.2033 

104.8 

.3079 

91.6 

.6156 

94.1 

.8514 

97.3 

1898  . 

.  2825 

109.1 

.2129 

109.8 

.3213 

95.5 

.6760 

103.3 

.8514 

97.3 

1899  . 

.3004 

116.0 

.2254 

116.2 

.3358 

99.9 

.6875 

105.0 

.8514 

97.3 

1900  . 

.3025 

116.8 

.2490 

128.4 

.3608 

107.3 

.6563 

100.3 

.8877 

101.5 

1901 . 

.2971 

114.7 

.2475 

127.6 

.3525 

104.8 

.6281 

96.0 

.8910 

101.9 

1902  . 

a . 3325 

nll4.  7 

.2367 

122. 1 

.3800 

113.0 

.6604 

100.9 

.8910 

101.9 

Cloths  and  clothing. 

/ 

Year. 

Linen  thread: 
3-cord,  200-yard 
spools,  Barbour. 

Overcoatings: 
beaver,  Mos¬ 
cow,  all  wool, 
black. 

Overcoatings: 
chinchilla, 
B-rough,  all 
.  wool. 

Overcoatings: 
chinchilla, 
cotton  warp, 

C.  C.  grade. 

Overcoatings: 
covert  cloth, 
light  weight, 
staple. 

Average 
price  per 
dozen 
spools. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average 
price  per 
yard. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average 
price  per 
yard. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average 
price  per 
yard. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average 
price  per 
yard. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average,  1890-1899. . 
1890  . 

$0. 8522 
.8910 

100.0 

104.6 

$2. 0817 

6  2. 4296 

100.0 

116.7 

$2. 1419 
b  2. 4296 

100.0 

113.4 

$0.  4883 
.  5325 

100.0 

109.1 

$2. 3286 
2.4616 

100.0 
105. 7 

1891 . . 

.7945 

93.2 

b‘2.  4296 

116.7 

b  2. 4296 

113.4 

.5258 

107.7 

2. 4616 

105.7 

1892  . 

.8019 

94.1 

b  2. 4296 

116.7 

b  2.  4296 

113.4 

.5329 

109.1 

2.4616 

105.7 

1893 . 

.8308 

97.5 

2. 3250 

111.7 

2. 3250 

108.5 

.5367 

109.9 

2.4616 

105.7 

1894 . 

.8514 

99.9 

1. 9879 

95.5 

1. 9879 

92.8 

.4733 

96.9 

2. 4254 

104. 2 

1895  . 

.8514 

99.9 

1.  7670 

84.9 

1. 8774 

87.7 

.4508 

92.3 

2. 3259 

99.9 

1896  . 

.8514 

99.9 

.  1.7670 

84.9 

1. 8774 

87.7 

.4354 

89.2 

2. 0363 

87.4 

1897  . 

.8679 

101.8 

1.  7670 

84.9 

1.  8774 

87.7 

.  4575 

93.7 

1.9458 

83.6 

1898  . 

.  8910 

104.6 

1.8600 

89.4 

2. 0925 

97.7 

.4800 

98.3 

2. 2625 

97.2 

1899  . 

.8910 

104.6 

2. 0538 

98.7 

2. 0925 

97.7 

.4583 

93.9 

2. 4435 

104.9 

1900 . 

.8910 

104.  6 

2. 4994 

120.1 

2. 4994 

116.7 

.4892 

100.2 

2.  3621 

101.4 

1901 . 

.8910 

104.6 

2. 2088 

106.1 

2. 0925 

97.7 

.4433 

90.8 

2. 2625 

97.2 

1902 . 

.8910 

104. 0 

2. 2088 

106.1 

2. 0925 

97.7 

.4508 

92.3 

2. 2625 

97.2 

. 

Cloths  and  clothing. 

Year. 

Overcoatings: 
kersey,  stand¬ 
ard,  27  to  28 
ounce. 

Print  cloths: 
28-inch,  64x64. 

Shawls: 
standard,  all 
wool,  72x144 
in.,  42-oz. 

Sheetings: 
bleached,  10-4, 
Atlantic. 

Sheetings: 
bleached,  10-4, 
Pepperell. 

Average 
price  per 
yard. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average 
price  per 
yard. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average 

price 

each. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average 
price  per 
yard. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average 
price  per 
yard. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average,  1890-1899. . 
1890  . ; _ 

c$1.2472 

100.0 

$0. 02838 
. 03340 

100.0 

117.7 

$4. 5787 
4.  9000 

100.0 

107.0 

$0. 1836 
.2241 

100.0 

122.1 

$0. 1884 
.2190 

100.0 

116.2 

1891 . 

. 02938 

103.5 

4. 9000 

107.0 

.  2138 

116.4 

.  2008 

106.6 

1892  . 

. 03386 

119.3 

4. 9000 

107.0 

.1996 

108.7 

.1900 

100.8 

1893 . 

. 03251 

114.6 

4.  9000 

107.0 

.  2052 

111.8 

.1946 

103.3 

1894 . 

. 02748 

96.8 

4.  9000 

107.0 

.1741 

94.8 

.1742 

92.5 

1895  . 

. 02864 

100.9 

4.  9000 

107.0 

.  1722 

93.8 

.1785 

94.7 

1896 . . 

. 02581 

90.9 

4. 0800 

89.1 

.1700 

92.6 

.  1792 

95.1 

1897  . 

1. 1833 

94.9 

. 02485 

87.6 

4. 0970 

89.5 

.1604 

87.4 

.1738 

92.3 

1898 . 

1. 3000 

104. 2 

. 02059 

72.6 

4. 1300 

90.2 

.1527 

83.2 

.1721 

91.3 

1899  . 

1. 2583 

100.9 

.  02732 

96.3 

4. 0800 

89.1 

.  1641 

89.4 

.2021 

107.3 

1900  . 

1. 5750 

126.3 

. 03083 

108.6 

4. 9000 

107.0 

.  2043 

111.3 

.2292 

121.7 

1901 . 

1. 5000 

120.  3 

. 02819 

j  99.3 

4.  9000 

107.0 

.1853 

100.9 

.2117 

112.4 

1902 . 

1. 5000 

120.3 

. 03090 

108.9 

4. 9000 

107.0 

.1917 

104.4 

.2100 

111.5 

_ 

1 

«  Leather:  harness,  oak,  packers’  hides,  heavy,  No.  1.  For  method  of  computing  relative  price  for 
1902  see  pages  224  and  225.  Average  price  for  1901,  $0.3325. 

6  Records  destroyed.  Price  estimated  by  person  who  furnished  data  for  later  years. 
c  Average  for  1897-1S99. 
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Table  IV.— BASE  PRICES  (AVERAGE  FOR  1890-1899),  AND  AVERAGE 
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Cloths  and  clothing. 


Year. 

Sheetings: 
bleached,  10-4, 
Wamsutta  S.T. 

Sheetings: 
brown,  4-4, 
Atlantic  A. 

Sheetings: 
brown,  4-4, 
Indian  Head. 

Sheetings: 
brown,  4-4, 
Pepperell  R. 

Sheetings: 
brown,  4-4, 
Stark  A.  A. 

Average 
price  per 
yard. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average 
price  per 
yard. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average 
price  per 
yard. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average 
price  per 
yard. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average 
price  per 
yard. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average,  1890-1899. . 

$0. 2949 

100.0 

$0. 0553 

100.0 

$0. 0626 

100.0 

SO.  0551 

100.0 

SO.  0525 

100.0 

1890  . 

.3126 

106.0 

.0669 

121.0 

.0725 

115.8 

.0640 

116.2 

.0660 

125. 7 

1891 . 

.3162 

107.2 

.0653 

118.1 

.0727 

116.1 

.0597 

108. 3 

.0594 

113.1 

1892  . 

.2944 

99.8 

.0590 

106.7 

.0648 

103. 5 

.0569 

103.3 

.0545 

103.8 

1893  . 

.3056 

103.6 

.0619 

111.9 

.0679 

108.5 

.0583 

105.8 

.0574 

109.3 

1894  . 

.2756 

93.5 

.0549 

99.3 

.0598 

95.5 

.0531 

96.4 

.0521 

99.2 

1895  . 

.2719 

92.2 

.  0520 

94.0 

.0585 

93.5 

.0529 

96.0 

.  0513 

97.7 

1896  . 

.2925 

99.2 

.0535 

96.7 

.0622 

99.4 

.0558 

101.3 

.0511 

97.3 

1897  . 

.2925 

99.2 

.0490 

88.6 

.0588 

93.9 

.  0525 

95.3 

.0452 

86.1 

1898  . 

.  2925 

99.2 

.0443 

80.1 

.0540 

86.3 

.0475 

86.2 

.0424 

80.8 

1899  . 

.2951 

100.1 

.0466 

84.3 

.0544 

86.9 

.0504 

91.5 

.0451 

85,9 

1900  . 

.3075 

104.3 

.0555 

100.4 

.0623 

99.5 

.0592 

107.4 

.0508 

96.8 

1901 . 

.  2925 

99.2 

,0542 

98.0 

.0631 

100.8 

.0592 

107.4 

.0494 

94.1 

1902  . 

.2925 

99.2 

.0549 

99.3 

.0625 

99.8 

.0569 

103.3 

a . 0566 

«92. 6 

Cloths  and  clothing. 


Year. 

Shirtings: 
bleached,  4-4, 
Fruit  of  the 
Loom. 

Shirtings: 
bleached,  4-4, 
Hope. 

Shirtings: 
bleached,  4-4, 
Lonsdale. 

Shirtings: 
bleached,  4-4, 
New  York 
Mills. 

Shirtings: 
bleached,  4-4, 

Wamsutta  <^> . 

Average 
price  per 
yard. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average 
price  per 
yard. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average 
price  per 
yard. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average 
price  per 
yard. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average 
price  per 
yard. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average,  1890-1899. . 

SO. 0728 

100.0 

SO. 0630 

100. 0 

$0. 0727 

100.0 

SO. 0876 

100.0 

$0. 0948 

100.0 

1890  . 

.0845 

116.1 

.  0726 

115.2 

.0845 

116.2 

.0968 

110.5 

.1011 

106. 6 

1891 . 

.0799 

109.8 

.0703 

111.6 

.0822 

113.1 

.0965 

110.2 

.1009 

106.4 

1892  . 

.0808 

111.0 

.0663 

105.2 

.  0812 

111.7 

.0931 

106.3 

.0973 

102.6 

1893  . 

.  0832 

114.3 

.0713 

113.2 

.0832 

114.4 

.  0925 

105.6 

.0981 

103.5 

1894  . 

.0727 

99.9 

.  0620 

98.4 

.0727 

100.0 

.0885 

101.0 

.0950 

100.2 

1895  . . 

.0700 

96.2 

.0608 

96.5 

.0697 

95.9 

.0851 

97.1 

.0969 

102. 2 

1896  . 

.0696 

95.6 

.0620 

98.4 

.0685 

94.2 

.0885 

101.0 

.0951 

100.3 

1897  . 

.0641 

88.0 

.0574 

91.1 

.0633 

87.1 

.0836 

95. 4 

.0935 

98.6 

1898  . 

.0584 

80.2 

.0518 

82.2 

.0595 

81.8 

.0784 

89.5 

.0807 

85.1 

1899  . 

.  0644 

88.5 

.  0551 

87.5 

.0626 

86.1 

.0725 

82.8 

.0892 

94.1 

1900  . 

.0753 

103.4 

.0671 

106.5 

.0731 

100.6 

.0786 

89.7 

.0965 

101.8 

1901 . 

.0750 

103.0 

.0699 

111.0 

.0738 

101.5 

.0760 

86.8 

.0875 

92.3 

1902  . 

.0756 

103.8 

.0676 

107.3 

.0741 

101.9 

.0766 

87.4 

.0885 

93.4 

Cloths  and  clothing. 


Year. 

Silk:  raw, 
Italian,  clas¬ 
sical. 

Silk:  raw,  Ja¬ 
pan,  filatures. 

Suitings:  clay 
worsted  diag¬ 
onal,  12-ounce, 
Wash.  Mills. 

Suitings:  clay 
worsted  diag¬ 
onal,  16-ounce, 
Wash.  Mills. 

Suitings:  indigo 
blue,  all  wool, 
54-in.,  14-oz., 
Middlesex. 

Average 

Rela- 

Average 

Rela- 

Average 

Rela- 

Average 

Rela- 

Average 

Rela- 

price  per 

tive 

price  per 

tive 

price  per 

tive 

price  per 

tive 

price  per 

tive 

pound. 

price. 

pound. 

price. 

yard. 

price. 

yard. 

price. 

yard. 

price. 

Average,  1890-1899. . 

84. 2558 

100.0 

84. 0187 

100.0 

f>  $0.8236 

100.0 

681.0068 

100.0 

$1.  3230 

100.0 

1890  . 

5. 2238 

122.7 

5. 2429 

130.5 

1. 5470 

116  9 

1891 . 

4. 1865 

98.4 

4.0110 

99.8 

1. 5470 

116  9 

1892  . 

4. 4826 

105.3 

4. 3266 

107.7 

1. 5470 

116.9 

1893  . 

5. 0289 

118.2 

4. 5409 

113.0 

1. 5084 

114  0 

1894  . 

3. 6816 

86.5 

3.  3627 

83.7 

1. 4697 

111  1 

1895  . 

4. 0373 

94.9 

3. 7855 

94.2 

.7621 

92.5 

.9445 

93.8 

1. 1523 

87.1 

1896  . 

3. 6293 

85.3 

3. 4072 

84.8 

.7337 

89.1 

.8819 

87.6 

1. 1375 

86.0 

1897  . 

3. 6404 

85.5 

3. 4637 

86.2 

.7595 

92.2 

.  9392 

93.3 

1.0465 

79.1 

1898  . 

3. 8768 

91.1 

3.  6376 

90.5 

.  9165 

111.3 

1. 1216 

111.4 

1. 1375 

86.0 

1899  . 

4. 7706 

112. 1 

4. 4085 

109.7 

.9461 

114.9 

1. 1468 

113.9 

1.1375 

86.0 

1900  . 

4. 5128 

106.0 

4. 1690 

103.7 

1. 0819 

131.4 

1.3463 

133.7 

1. 1375 

86.0 

1901 . 

3. 8466 

90.4 

3. 5132 

87.4 

.9113 

110.6 

1.1175 

111.0 

1. 1849 

89.6 

1902  . 

4. 1085 

96.5 

3. 8224 

95.1 

.9131 

110.9 

1. 0931 

108.6 

1.  3119 

99.2 

«  Sheetings:  brown  4-4,  Massachusetts  Mills,  Flying'Horse  brand.  For  method  of  computing  rela¬ 
tive  price  for  1902  see  pages  224  and  225.  Average  price  for  1901,  $0.0575. 

5  Average  for  1595-1899. 
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Cloths  and  clothing. 


Year. 

Suitings: 
indigo  blue, 
all  wool, 
16-ounce. 

Suitings: 
serge,  Washing¬ 
ton  Mills  6700. 

Tickings: 

Amoskeag 

A.  C.  A. 

Trouserings: 
fancy  worsted, 
22  to  23  ounce. 

Underwear: 
shirts  and 
drawers,  white, 
all  wool,  etc. 

Average 
price  per 
yard. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average 
price  per 
yard. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average 
price  per 
yard. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average 
price  per 
yard. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average 
price  per 
12  gar¬ 
ments. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average,  1890-1899. . 

SI.  9154 

100.0 

a$0.7526 

100.0 

$0. 1061 

100.0 

«  $1.9456 

100.0 

$23. 31 

100.0 

1890  . 

b  2. 0925 

109.2 

.1200 

113.1 

24.  75 

106.2 

1891 . 

&  2. 0925 

109.2 

.1175 

110.7 

25. 65 

110.0 

1892  . 

b  2. 0925 

109.2 

.9100 

120.9 

.1150 

108.4 

2. 0734 

106.6 

25. 65 

110.0 

1893  . 

2. 0925 

109.2 

.9100 

120.9 

.1181 

111.3 

2. 0734 

106.6 

25.  65 

110.0 

1894 . 

1. 7670 

92.3 

.  6825 

90.7 

.1084 

102. 2 

1. 9238 

98.9 

21.60 

92.7 

1895  . 

1. 5903 

83.0 

.6825 

90.7 

.1006 

94.8 

1.  7100 

87.9 

21. 60 

92.7 

1896  . 

1. 7228 

89.9 

.6143 

81.6 

.1019 

96.0 

1. 7955 

92.3 

21.60 

92.7 

1897  . 

1. 6740 

87.4 

.6598 

87.7 

.0975 

91.9 

1.  7955 

92.3 

21.  60 

92.7 

1898  . 

1. 9763 

103.2 

.7,508 

99.8 

.0894 

84.3 

2. 1197 

108.9 

21.60 

92.7 

1899  . 

2. 0538 

107.2 

.8106 

107.7 

.0923 

87.0 

2. 0734 

106.6 

23.  40 

100.4 

1900  . 

2. 2669 

118.4 

.8100 

107.6 

.1084 

102. 2 

2. 2871 

117.6 

23. 40 

100.4 

1901 . 

2.  0925 

109.2 

.8025 

106.6 

.1013 

95.5 

1.9879 

102. 2 

23.  40 

100.4 

1902  . 

2. 0925 

109.2 

.7913 

105.1 

.1050 

99.0 

1.9800 

101.8 

23. 40 

100.4 

Cloths  and  clothing. 


Year. 

Underwear: 
shirts  and 
drawers,  white, 
merino,  52$ 
wool,  etc. 

Women’s  dress 
goods:  alpaca, 
cotton  warp,  22- 
inch,  Hamilton. 

Women’s  dress 
goods:  cash- 
mere,  all  wool, 
10-11  twill,  38- 
in.,  Atlantic  J. 

Women’s  dress 
goods:  cash- 
mere,  cotton 
warp,  9-twill, 
4-4,  Atlantic  F. 

Women’s  dress 
goods:  cash- 
mere,  cotton 
warp,  22-inch, 
Hamilton. 

Average 

Rela- 

Average 

Rela- 

Average 

Rela- 

Average 

Rela- 

Average 

Rela- 

tive 

price  per 

tive 

price  per 

tive 

price  per 

tive 

price  per 

tive 

ments. 

price. 

yard. 

price. 

yard. 

price. 

yard. 

price. 

yard. 

price. 

Average,  1890-1899. . 

$15. 57 

100.0 

$0.  0680 

100.0 

$0. 2905 

100.0 

$0. 1520 

100.0 

$0. 0758 

100.0 

1890  . 

16.65 

106.9 

.0735 

108.1 

.3479 

119.8 

.  1813 

119.3 

.0833 

109.9 

1891 . 

17.55 

112.7 

.0735 

108.1 

.3663 

126.1 

.1813 

119.3 

.0833 

109.9 

1892  . 

17.55 

112.7 

.  0723 

106.3 

.3724 

128.2 

.1789 

117.7 

.0821 

108.3 

1893  . 

17.55 

112.7 

.0711 

104.6 

.3247 

111.8 

.  1495 

98.4 

.0809 

106.7 

1894  . 

14. 85 

95.4 

.0686 

100.9 

.2450 

84.3 

.1348 

88.7 

.0760 

100.3 

1895  . . 

14. 40 

92.5 

.0637 

93.7 

.2352 

81.0 

.1274 

83.8 

.  0735 

97.0 

1896  . 

14.40 

92.5 

.0637 

93.7 

.1960 

67.5 

.1270 

83.6 

.0711 

93.8 

1897  . 

14. 40 

92.5 

.0637 

93.7 

.2389 

82.2 

.1372 

90.3 

.0686 

90.5 

1898  . 

14. 85 

95.4 

.0637 

93.7 

.  2573. 

88.6 

.1434 

94.3 

.0686 

90.5 

1899  . 

13.50 

86.7 

.0657 

96.6 

.3208 

110.4 

.1593 

104.8 

.0706 

93.1 

1900  . 

14. 85 

95.4 

.0711 

104.6 

.3459 

119.1 

.1642 

108.0 

.0760 

100.3 

1901 . 

14. 85 

95. 4< 

.0711 

104.6 

.  3234 

111.3 

.1585 

104.3 

.0760 

100.3 

1902  . 

14.85 

95.4 

.0705 

103.7 

.3234 

111.3 

.1642 

108.0 

.0754 

99.5 

Cloths  and  clothing. 


Year. 

Women’s  dress 
goods:  cash- 
mere,  cotton 
warp,  27-in., 
Hamilton. 

Women’s  dress 
goods:  Franklin 
sackings,  6-4. 

Wool:  Ohio, 
fine  fleece  (X 
and  XX  grade), 
scoured. 

Wool:  Ohio, 
medium  fleece 
(J  and  |  grade), 
scoured. 

Worsted  yarns: 
2-40s,  Austra¬ 
lian  fine. 

Average 

Rela- 

Average 

Rela- 

Average 

Rela- 

Average 

Rela- 

Average 

Rela- 

price  per 

tive 

price  per 

tive 

price  per 

tive 

price  per 

tive 

price  per 

tive 

yard. 

price. 

yard. 

price. 

pound. 

price. 

pound. 

price. 

pound. 

price. 

Average,  1890-1889. . 

$0. 0883 

100.0 

$0. 5151 

100.0 

$0. 5526 

100.0 

$0. 4564 

100.0 

$1. 0183 

100.0 

1890  . 

.0980 

111.0 

.5938 

115.3 

.7156 

129. 5 

.6143 

134.6 

1. 2263 

120. 4 

1891 . 

.0980 

111.0 

.6175 

119.9 

.6857 

124.1 

.5820 

127. 5 

1. 2354 

121.3 

1892  . 

.0968 

109.6 

.6175 

119.9 

.6119 

110.7 

.  5276 

115.6 

1. 2175 

119.6 

1893  . 

.0937 

106.1 

.6056 

117.6 

.5639 

102.0 

.4620 

101.2 

1. 1342 

111.4 

1894  . 

.0907 

102. 7 

.4988 

96.8 

.4448 

80.5 

.3542 

77.6 

.9292 

91.3 

1895  . 

.0846 

95.8 

.4342 

84.3 

.3768 

68.2 

.3280 

71.9 

.7425 

72.9 

1896  . 

.0821 

93.0 

.4156 

80.7 

.3940 

71.3 

.3186 

69.8 

.7250 

71.2 

1897  . 

.0784 

88.8 

.4235 

82.2 

.4955 

89.7 

.3999 

87.6 

.8517 

83.6 

1898  . 

.0784 

88.8 

.4552 

88.4 

.  6150 

111.3 

.  4805 

105.3 

1.0308 

101.2 

1899  . 

.'0821 

93.0 

.4889 

94.9 

.  6232 

112.8 

.4966 

108.8 

1. 0908 

107.1 

1900  . 

.  0882 

99.9 

.6096 

118.3 

.6594 

119.3 

.5296 

116.0 

1. 2050 

118.3 

1901 . 

.0907 

102. 7 

.5383 

104.5 

.5453 

98.7 

.4315 

94.5 

1. 0404 

102.  2 

1902  . 

.0901 

102.0 

.5581 

108.3 

.5770 

104.4 

.4436 

97.2 

1. 1229 

110.3 

a  Average  for  1892-1899. 

k  Records  destroyed.  Price  estimated  by  person  who  furnished  data  for  later  years. 
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Table  IV.— BASE  PRICES  (AVERAGE  FOR  1890-1899),  AND  AVERAGE 
YEARLY  ACTUAL  AND  RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO 
1902 — Continued. 

[For  a  more  complete  description  of  the  articles  see  Table  I.] 


Year. 

Cloths  and 
clothing. 

Fuel  and  lighting. 

Worsted  yarns: 

2-40s,  XXX, 
white,  in  skeins. 

Candles:  ada¬ 
mantine,  6s, 
14-ounce. 

Coal:  anthra¬ 
cite,  broken. 

Coal:  anthra¬ 
cite,  chestnut. 

Coal:  anthra¬ 
cite,  egg. 

Average 

Rela- 

Average 

Rela- 

Average 

Rela- 

Average 

Rela- 

Average 

Rela- 

price  per 

tive 

price  per 

tive 

price  per 

tive 

price  per 

tive 

price  per 

tive 

pound. 

price. 

pound. 

price. 

ton. 

price. 

ton. 

price. 

ton. 

price. 

Average,  1890-1899  . 

$1.0071 

100.0 

$0.  0782 

100.0 

$3. 3669 

100.0 

$3. 5953 

100.0 

$3. 5936 

100.0 

1890  . 

1. 2500 

124. 1 

.0800 

102.3 

3. 4858 

103.5 

3. 3533 

93.3 

3. 6142 

100.6 

1891 . 

1. 2625 

125.4 

.0800 

102.3 

3. 4433 

102.3 

3. 4758 

96.7 

3. 7508 

104.4 

1892  . 

1. 1563 

114.8 

.0800 

102.3 

3. 6152 

107.4 

3. 9443 

109.7 

3. 9803 

110.8 

1893  . 

1. 0833 

107.6 

.0883 

112.9 

3. 5628 

105.8 

4. 1673 

115.9 

3. 8520 

107.2 

1894  . 

.9188 

91.2 

.0867 

110.9 

3. 4172 

101.5 

3. 5416 

98.5 

3. 3903 

94.3 

1895  . 

.7563 

75.1 

.0850 

108.7 

3. 2833 

97.5 

2. 9793 

82.9 

3. 0296 

•  84.3 

1890 . 

.7500 

74.5 

.0850 

108.7 

3. 2691 

97.1 

3. 5561 

98.9 

3.  .5490 

98.8 

1897  . 

.8188 

81.3 

.0745 

95.3 

3. 2465 

96.4 

3.  7366 

103.9 

3. 7986 

105.7 

1898  . 

1.0042 

99.7 

.0613 

78.4 

3. 2108 

95.4 

3.  5525 

98.8 

3. 5993 

100. 2 

1899  . 

1. 0708 

106.3 

.0613 

78.4 

3. 1350 

93.1 

3.  6458 

101.4 

3. 3714 

93.8 

1900  . 

1. 1938 

118.5 

.1059 

135.4 

3. 2706 

97.1 

3.  9166 

108.9 

3. 5843 

99.7 

1901 . 

1. 0283 

102.1 

.1100 

140.7 

3. 5508 

105.5 

4. 3270 

120. 4 

4. 0565 

112.9 

1902  . 

a  1. 1392 

113.1 

.  1100 

140.7 

3. 7186 

110.4 

4. 4597 

124.0 

4. 3673 

121.5 

Fuel  and  lighting. 


Year. 

Coal:  anthra¬ 
cite,  stove. 

Coal:  bitumi¬ 
nous,  Georges 
Creek  (at 
mine). 

Coal:  bitumi¬ 
nous,  Georges 
Creek  (f.  o.  b. 
N.Y.  Harbor). 

Coal:  bitumi¬ 
nous,  Pittsburg 
(Youghio- 
gheny). 

Coke:  Connells- 
ville,  furnace. 

Average 

Rela- 

Average 

Rela- 

Average 

Rela- 

Average 

Rela- 

Average 

Rela- 

price  per 

tive 

price  per 

tive 

price  per 

tive 

price  per 

tive 

price  per 

tive 

ton. 

price. 

ton. 

price. 

ton. 

price. 

bushel. 

price. 

ton. 

price. 

Average,  1890-1899  . 

$3. 7949 

100.0 

$0. 8887 

100.0 

$2.  7429 

100.0 

$0. 0643 

100.0 

$1. 6983 

100.0 

1890  . 

3. 7108 

97.8 

.8625 

97.1 

2. 9875 

108.9 

.0664 

103.3 

2. 0833 

122. 7 

1891 . 

3. 8542 

101.6 

.9500 

106.9 

3. 0313 

110.5 

.0789 

122.7 

1.8750 

110.4 

1892  . 

4. 1532 

109.4 

.9000 

101.3 

2.  9313 

106.9 

.0749 

116.5 

1. 8083 

106.5 

1893  . 

4. 1931 

110.5 

.  9208 

103.6 

2.9500 

107.6 

.0758 

117.9 

1.4792 

87.1 

1894  . 

3. 6003 

94.9 

.  8208 

92.4 

2.  7375 

99.8 

.  0634 

98.6 

1. 0583 

62.3 

1895  . 

3.1264 

82.4 

.7750 

87.2 

2. 8125 

102.5 

.0600 

93.3 

1.  3250 

78.0 

1896  . 

3. 7942 

100.0 

.9000 

101.3 

2. 6625 

97.1 

.0573 

89.1 

1. 8750 

110.4 

1897  . • 

4. 0146 

105.8 

.8333 

93.8 

2.4417 

89.0 

.0570 

88.6 

1. 6167 

95.2 

1898  . 

3. 7978 

100.1 

.  9125 

102.7 

2. 1750 

79.3 

.0565 

87.9 

1.  6771 

98.8 

1899  . 

3.  7047 

97.6 

1. 0125 

113.9 

2. 7000 

98.4 

.0531 

82.6 

2. 1854 

128.7 

1900  . 

3. 9451 

104.0 

1. 2000 

135.0 

2.9083 

106.0 

.0752 

117.0 

2.6458- 

155.8 

1901 . 

4. 3224 

113.9 

1. 3375 

150.5 

2. 9250 

106.6 

.0752 

117.0 

1. 9625 

115. 6 

1902  . 

4. 4627 

117.6 

2. 1250 

.239. 1 

4. 0583 

148.0 

.0787 

122.4 

2. 6875 

158.2 

Fuel  and  lighting. 

Metals  and  im¬ 
plements. 

Year. 

Matches:  par¬ 
lor,  domestic. 

Petroleum: 

crude. 

Petroleum:  re¬ 
fined,  for  ex¬ 
port. 

Petroleum:  re¬ 
fined,  150°  fire 
test,  w.  w. 

Augers:  extra, 
f-inch. 

Average 
price  per 
gross  of 
boxes 
(200s). 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average 
price  per 
barrel. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average 
price  per 
gallon. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average 
price  per 
gallon. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average 

price 

each. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average,  1890-1899  . 

$1. 7563 

100.0 

$0. 9102 

100.0 

$0. 0649 

100.0 

$0. 0890 

100.0 

$0. 1608 

100.0 

1890  . 

1.9583 

111.5 

.8680 

95.4 

.0733 

112. 9 

.0995 

111.8 

.1900 

118. 2 

1891 . 

1. 7500 

99.6 

.6697 

73.6 

.0685 

105.5 

.0879 

98.8 

.1900 

118. 2 

1892  . 

1.  7500 

99.6 

.5564 

61.1 

.0609 

93.8 

.0794 

89.2 

.1900 

118.2 

1893  . 

1.7500 

99.6 

.6399 

70.3 

.0522 

80.4 

.  0725 

81.5 

.1800 

111.9 

1894  . 

1. 6667 

94.9 

.8389 

92.2 

.0515 

79.4 

.0725 

81.5 

.1542 

95.9 

1895  . 

1.  6875 

96.1 

1. 3581 

149.2 

.0711 

109.6 

.0922 

103.6 

.1333 

82.9 

1896... . 

1. 7500 

99.6 

1. 1789 

129.  5 

.  0702 

108.2 

.1039 

116.7 

.1394 

86.7 

1897  . 

1.7500 

99.6 

.7869 

86.5 

.0597 

92.0 

.0900 

101.1 

.1425 

88.6 

1898  . 

1. 7500 

99.6 

.9118 

100.2 

.0628 

96.8 

.0909 

102.1 

.1425 

88.6 

1899  . 

1. 7500 

99.6 

1.  2934 

142. 1 

.0791 

121.9 

.1015 

114.0 

.1465 

91.1 

1900  . 

1.  7500 

99.6 

1. 3521 

148.5 

■  .  0854 

131.6 

.1188 

133.5 

.2000 

124.4 

1901 . 

1. 7500 

99.6 

1.2095 

132.  9 

.0749 

115.4 

.1096 

123. 1 

.1700 

105.7 

1902  . 

1. 5833 

90.1 

1.2369 

135.9 

.0734 

113.1 

.1108 

124.5 

.1800 

111.9 

a  In  1902  designated  as  XXXX. 
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Table  IV.— BASE  PRICES  (AVERAGE  FOR  1890-1899),  AND  AVERAGE 
YEARLY  ACTUAL  AND  RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO 
1902 — Continued. 

[For  a  more  complete  description  of  the  articles  see  Table  I.] 


Metals  and  implements. 


Year. 

Axes:  M.  C.  O., 
Yankee. 

Bar  iron:  best 
refined,  from 
mill  (Pittsburg 
market). 

Bar  iron:  best 
refined,  from 
store  (Philadel¬ 
phia  market). 

Barb  wire: 
galvanized. 

Butts:  loose 
joint,  cast, 
3x3  inch. 

Average 

price 

each. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average 
price 
per  lb. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average 
price 
per  lb. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average 
price  per 
100  lbs. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average 
price 
per  pair. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average,  1890-1899  . 

$0. 4693 

100.0 

$0. 0145 

100.0 

■10. 0164 

100.0 

$2. 5261 

100.0 

$0. 0316 

100.0 

1890  . 

.5650 

120.4 

.0184 

126.9 

.  0205 

125.0 

3. 5665 

141.2 

.0353 

111.7 

1891  . . 

.  5550 

118.3 

.0171 

117.9 

.0190 

115.9 

3. 2189 

127.4 

.0353 

111.7 

1892  . 

.  5000 

106.5 

.0164 

113.1 

.0187 

114.0 

2.  7662 

109.5 

.0306 

96.8 

1893  . 

.5000 

106. 5 

.0150 

103.4 

.0170 

103.7 

2. 5188 

99.7 

.0311 

98.4 

1894  . 

.4733 

100.9 

.  0120 

82.8 

.0134 

81.7 

2. 1750 

86.1 

.0303 

95.9 

1895  . 

.4600 

98.0 

.  0125 

86.2 

.0144 

87.8 

2. 2458 

88.9 

.0317 

100.3 

1896  . 

.4150 

88.4 

.  0122 

84.1 

' . 0140 

85.4 

1.9625 

77.7 

.0329 

104.1 

1897  . 

.3938 

83.9 

.0110 

75.9 

.0131 

79.9 

1. 8000 

71.3 

.0306 

96.8 

1898  . 

.3750 

79.9 

.0107 

73.8 

.0128 

78.0 

1.8375 

72.7 

.0292 

92.4 

1899  . 

.4555 

97.1 

.0195 

134.5 

.  0207 

126.2 

3. 1696 

125.5 

.  0292 

92.4 

1900  . 

.4831 

102.9 

.  0215 

148.3 

.0196 

119.5 

3. 3942 

134.4 

.0400 

126.6 

1901 . 

.4166 

88.8 

.0180 

124. 1 

.0184 

112.2 

3. 0375 

120. 2 

.0369 

116.8 

1902  . 

.4833 

103.0 

.0194 

133.8 

.  0213 

129.9 

2.  9542 

116.9 

.0400 

126.6 

Metals  and  implements. 


Year. 

Chisels:  extra, 
socket  firmer, 
1-inch. 

Copper:  ingot, 
lake. 

Copper:  sheet, 
hot-rolled  (base 
sizes). 

Copper:  wire, 
bare. 

Doorknobs: 
steel,  bronze 
plated. 

Average 

Rela- 

Average 

Rela- 

Average  Rela- 

Average 

Rela- 

Average 

Rela- 

price 

tive 

price  per 

tive 

price  per 

tive 

price  per 

tive 

price  per 

tive 

each. 

price. 

pound. 

price. 

pound. 

price. 

pound. 

price. 

pair. 

price. 

Average,  1890-1899  . 

|0. 1894 

100.0 

$0. 1234 

100.0 

$0. 1659 

100.0 

$0. 1464 

100.0 

$0. 1697 

100.0 

1890  . 

.2100 

110.9 

.1575 

127.6 

.2275 

137.1 

.1875 

128.1 

.  1660 

97.8 

1891 . 

.2100 

110.9 

.  1305 

105.8 

.1900 

114.5 

.1650 

112.7 

.1660 

97.8 

1892  . 

.2100 

110.9 

.1154 

93.5 

.1600 

96.4 

.1438 

98.2 

.1660 

97.8 

1893  . 

.1933 

102. 1 

.1093 

88.6 

.1500 

90.4 

.1350 

92.2 

.1660 

97.8 

1894 . 

.1733 

91.5 

.0948 

76.8 

.  1425 

85.9 

.1156 

79.0 

.  1660 

97.8 

1895 . 

.1710 

90.3 

.1075 

87.1 

.  1425 

85.9 

.1238 

84.6 

.1953 

115.1 

1896  . 

.1793 

94.7 

.1097 

88.9 

.  1425 

85.9 

.1356 

92.6 

.1733 

102. 1 

1897  . 

.1710 

90.3 

.1132 

91.7 

.1463 

88.2 

.1375 

93.9 

.  1660 

97.8 

1898  . 

.1720 

90.8 

.1194 

96.8 

.1400 

84.4 

.1375 

93.9 

.1660 

97.8 

1899  .  ... 

■  .2038 

107.6 

.  1767 

143.2 

.2175 

131.1 

.  1825 

124.7 

.  1660 

97.8 

1900 . 

.2417 

127.6 

.1661 

134.6 

.2067 

124.6 

.1800 

123. 0 

.1813 

106.8 

1901 . 

.2300 

121.4 

.  . 1687 

136.7 

.  2088 

125. 9 

.1815 

124.0 

.1900 

112.0 

1902  . 

.2700 

142.6 

.1201 

97.3 

.1783 

107.5 

.1326 

90.6 

.2153 

126.9 

Metals  and  implements. 


Year. 

Files:  8-inch 
mill  bastard. 

Hammers: 
MaydoleNo.  1|. 

Lead: 

Pig- 

Lead  pipe. 

Locks:  com¬ 
mon  mortise. 

Average 

Rela- 

Average 

Rela- 

Average 

Rela- 

Average 

Rela- 

Average 

Rela- 

price  per 

tive 

price 

tive 

price  per 

tive 

price  per 

tive 

price 

tive 

dozen. 

price. 

each. 

price. 

pound. 

price. 

100  lbs. 

price. 

each. 

price. 

Average,  1890-1899  . 

$0.  8527 

100.0 

$0. 3613 

100.0 

$0. 0381 

100.0 

$4. 8183 

100.0 

$0. 0817 

100.0 

1890  . 

.9100 

106.7 

.  3500 

96.9 

.0440 

115. 5 

5. 4000 

112.1 

.0830 

101.6 

1891 . . 

.8917 

104.6 

.3500 

96.9 

.0437 

114.7 

5.6000 

116.2 

.0830 

101.6 

1892  .  . 

.8717 

102.2 

.  3500 

96.9 

.0413 

108.4 

5. 1833 

107.6 

.0830 

101.6 

1893  . 

.8667 

101.6 

.3500 

96.9 

.0374 

98.2 

5. 0000 

103.8 

.0830 

101.6 

1894 . 

.8300 

97.3 

.3500 

96.9 

.0331 

86.9 

4. 4333 

92. 0 

.0818 

100.1 

1895  . 

.8133 

95.4 

.3525 

97.6 

.0326 

85.6 

4.  2000 

87.2 

.0833 

102.0 

1896  . 

.7775 

91.2 

.3800 

105.2 

. . 0300 

78.7 

4. 1000 

85.1 

.0867 

106.1 

1897 . 

.8050 

94.4 

.3800 

105.2 

.  0358 

94.0 

4.  3167 

89.6 

.0833 

102.0 

1898  : . 

.8250 

96.8 

.3633 

100.6 

.0380 

99.7 

4.  6000 

95.5 

.  0750 

91.8 

1899 . 

.  9358 

109.7 

.3867 

107.0 

.0418 

117.6 

5.  3500 

111.0 

.0750 

91.8 

1900 . 

1. 0900 

127.8 

.4189 

115.9 

.  0445 

116.8 

5. 1208 

106.3 

.0788 

96.5 

1901  . . 

1.0500 

123.1 

.  4233 

117.2 

.0438 

115.  0 

5. 0479 

104.8 

.0750 

91.8 

1902  . 

1. 0500 

123.1 

.4233 

117.2 

.0411 

107.9 

5. 2167 

108.3 

.0850 

104.0 
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Table  IV.— BASE  PRICES  (AVERAGE  FOR  1890-1899),  AND  AVERAGE 
YEARLY  ACTUAL  AND  RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO 
1902 — Continued. 

[For  a  more  complete  description  of  the  articles  see  Table  I.] 


Metals  and  implements. 


Year. 

Nails:  cut, 8-pen¬ 
ny,  fence  and 
common. 

Nails:  wire,  8- 
penny,  fence 
and  common. 

Pig  iron:  Bes¬ 
semer. 

Pig  iron: 
foundry  No.  1. 

Pig  iron: 
foundry  No.  2. 

Average 
price  per 
100  lbs. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average 
price  per 
100  lbs. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average 
price  per 
ton. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average 
price  per 
ton. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average 
price  per 
ton. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average,  1890-1899 . 

$1.  8275 

100.0 

$2. 1618 

100.0 

$13. 7783 

100.0 

$14. 8042 

100.0 

$13. 0533 

100.0 

1890  . 

2. 2875 

125.2 

2. 9646 

137.1 

18. 8725 

137.0 

18. 4083 

124. 3 

17. 1563 

131.4 

1891 . 

1.8333 

100.3 

2. 4667 

114.1 

15. 9500 

115. 8 

17.  5208 

118.4 

15. 3958 

117.9 

1892  . 

1. 7583 

96.2 

2. 1896 

101.3 

14. 3^67 

104.3 

15. 7492 

106.4 

13. 7729 

105.5 

1893  . 

1.6813 

92.0 

1.9917 

92.1 

12. 8692 

93.4 

14. 5167 

98.1 

12. 4396 

95.3 

1894  . 

1. 5271 

83.6 

1. 6521 

76.4 

11.3775 

82.6 

12.  6642 

85.5 

10. 8458 

83.1 

1895  . 

1.9250 

105.3 

2. 1177 

98.0 

12. 7167 

92.3 

13. 1033 

88.5 

11.  6750 

89.4 

1896  . 

2. 7125 

148.4 

2. 9250 

135.3 

12. 1400 

88.1 

12. 9550 

87.5 

11. 7708 

90.2 

1897  . 

1.3329 

72.9 

1. 4854 

68.7 

10. 1258 

73.5 

12. 1008 

81.7 

10. 1000 

77.4 

1898  . 

1. 1927 

65.3 

1. 4375 

66.5 

10. 3317 

75.0 

11.  6608 

78.8 

10. 0271 

76.8 

1899  . 

2. 0240 

110.8 

2. 3875 

110.4 

19. 0333 

138.1 

19. 3633 

130.8 

17. 3500 

132.9 

1900  . 

2. 2500 

123.1 

2.  6333 

121.8 

19. 4925 

141.5 

19.  9800 

135.0 

18.  5063 

141.8 

1901 . 

2. 1125 

115.6 

2. 3646 

109.4 

15.  9350 

115.7 

15. 8683 

107.2 

14.  7188 

112.8 

1902  . 

2. 1333 

116.7 

2. 1042 

97.3 

20. 6742 

150.0 

22. 1933 

149.9 

21. 2396 

162.7 

Metals  and  implements. 


Year. 

Pig  iron:  gray 
forge,  South¬ 
ern,  coke. 

Planes:  Bailey 
No.  5. 

Quicksilver. 

Saws:  cross¬ 
cut,  Disston. 

Saws:  hand, 
Disston  No.  7. 

Average 
price  per 
ton. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average 

price 

each. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average 
price  per 
pound. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average 

price 

each. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average 
price  per 
dozen. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average,  1890-1899  . 

$11.0892 

100.0 

$1.3220 

100. 0 

$0. 5593 

100.0 

$1. 6038 

100.0 

$12. 780 

100.0 

1890  . 

14. 5000 

130.8 

1. 4200 

107.4 

.7300 

130.5 

1.6038 

100.0 

14. 400 

112.7 

1891 . 

12. 5167 

112.9 

1. 4200 

107.4 

.6283 

112.3 

1. 6038 

100.0 

12.  600 

98.6 

1892  . 

11.7917 

-106.3 

1. 4200 

107.4 

.5642 

100.9 

1. 6038 

100.0 

12. 600 

98.6 

1893  . 

10. 6354 

95.9 

1.4200 

107.4 

.  5213 

93.2 

1. 6038 

100.0 

12.  600 

98.6 

1894  . 

8.  9375 

80.6 

1.  3783 

104.3 

.4792 

85.7 

1. 6038 

100.0 

12.  600 

98.6 

1895  . 

10. 3229 

93.1 

1.  2417 

93.9 

.5133 

91.8 

1. 6038 

100.0 

12.  600 

98.6 

1896  . . 

9.  6042 

86.6 

1.2300 

93.0 

.4979 

89.0 

1.  6038 

100.0 

12.600 

98.6 

1897  . 

8.  8021 

79.4 

1.2300 

93.0 

.5157 

92.2 

1. 6038 

100.0 

12. 600 

98.6 

1898  . 

8.  7188 

78.6 

1. 2300 

93.0 

.5425 

97.0 

1. 6038 

100.0 

12. 600 

98.6 

1899  . 

15. 0625 

135.8 

1. 2300 

93.0 

.6004 

107.3 

1.  6038 

100.0 

12. 600 

98.6 

1900  . 

15.  6042 

140.7 

1.4142 

107.0 

.6769 

121.0 

1. 6038 

100.0 

12.  600 

98.6 

1901 . 

12. 5521 

113.2 

1. 4600 

110.4 

.6629 

118.5 

1.6038 

100.0 

12.  600 

98.6 

1902  . 

17.  6042 

158.8 

1.  5100 

114.2 

.6458 

115.5 

* 

1.  6038 

100.0 

12.  600 

98.6 

Year. 

Metals  and  implements. 

Shovels:  Ames 
No.  2. 

Silver:  bar, 
fine. 

Spelter:  West¬ 
ern. 

Steel  billets. 

Steel  rails. 

Average 
price  per 
dozen. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average 
price  per 
ounce. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average 
price  per 
pound. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average 
price  per 
ton. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average 
price  per 
ton. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average,  1890-18 i '  . 

$7. 8658 

100.0 

$0. 74899 

100.0 

$0.  0452 

100.0 

$21. 5262 

100.0 

$26. 0654 

100.0 

1890  . 

7. 8700 

100.1 

1.05329 

140.6 

.  0554 

122.6 

30. 4675 

141. 5 

31. 7792 

121.9 

1891  . 

7. 8700 

100.1 

. 99034 

132. 2 

.0508 

112.4 

25. 3292 

117.7 

29.  9167 

114.8 

1892  . 

7. 8700 

100.1 

.  87552 

116.9 

.0465 

102.9 

23. 6308 

109.8 

30.  0000 

115.1 

1893  . 

7. 8700 

100.1 

. 78219 

104.4 

.0410 

90.7 

20. 4358 

94.9 

28. 1250 

107. 9 

1894  . 

7. 4500 

94.7 

. 64043 

85.5 

.0355 

78.5 

16.  5783 

77.0 

24. 0000 

92.1 

1895  . 

7. 4500 

94.7 

. 66268 

88.5 

.0362 

80.1 

18. 4842 

85.9 

24. 3333 

93.4 

1896  . 

7. 8100 

99.3 

.  68195 

91.0 

.0401 

88.7 

18. 8333 

87.5 

28.  0000 

107.4 

1897  . 

7.  9300 

100.8 

. 60775 

81.1 

.0421 

93.1 

15. 0800 

70.1 

18. 7500 

71.9 

1898  . 

7. 9300  . 

100.8 

. 59065 

78.9 

.0453 

100.2 

15. 3058 

71.1 

17.  6250 

67.6 

1899  . 

8. 6075 

109.4 

.  60507 

80.8 

.  0588 

130.1 

31. 1167 

144.6 

28. 1250 

107.9 

1900  . . . 

9.1200 

115.9 

.  62065 

82.9 

.0442 

'  97.8 

25. 0625 

116.4 

32. 2875 

123. 9 

1901 . 

9. 1200 

115.9 

.  59703 

79.7 

.0405 

89.6 

24. 1308 

112. 1 

27. 3333 

104.9 

1902  . 

9. 3550 

118.9 

. 52816 

70.5 

.0487 

107.7 

30. 5992 

142.1 

28. 0000 

107.4 
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COURSE  OF  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  1890  TO  1902. 

Table  IV.— RASE  PRICES  (AVERAGE  FOR  1890-1899),  AND  AVERAGE 
YEARLY  ACTUAL  AND  RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO 
1902 — Continued. 


[For  a  more  complete  description  of  the  articles  see  Table  I.] 


Year. 

Metals  and  implements. 

Steel  sheets: 
black,  No.  27. 

Tin:  pig. 

Tin  plates:  do¬ 
mestic,  Besse¬ 
mer,  coke, 

14  x  20. 

Tin  plates:  im¬ 
ported,  Besse¬ 
mer,  coke,  I.  C., 
14  x  20. 

Trowels: 

M.  C.  O.,  brick, 
104-inch. 

Average 

Rela- 

Average 

Rela- 

Average 

Rela- 

Average 

Rela- 

Average 

Rela- 

price  per 

tive 

price  per 

tive 

price  per 

tive 

tive 

price 

tive 

pound. 

price. 

pound. 

price. 

100  lbs. 

price. 

lbs.  (a) 

price. 

each. 

price. 

Average,  1890-1899 . 

b$0. 0224 

100.0 

$0. 1836 

100.0 

c$3. 4148 

100.0 

d$4. 5862 

100.0 

$0. 3400 

100.0 

1890  . 

.  2121 

115. 5 

4.  7958 

104.6 

.3400 

100  0 

1891 . 

.2025 

110.3 

5. 3367 

116.4 

.3400 

100  0 

1892  . 

.2037 

110.9 

5.  3050 

115.7 

.  3400 

100  0 

1893  . 

.2002 

109.0 

5.  3717  - 

117.1 

.  3400 

100. 0 

1894 . 

.0235 

104.9 

.1812 

98.7 

4. 8917 

106.7 

.3400 

100. 0 

1896  . 

.0244 

108. 9 

.  1405 

76.5 

3. 8725 

84.4 

.3400 

100.  0 

1896  . 

.0215 

96.0 

.1330 

72.4 

3. 4354 

100.6 

3. 8000 

82.9 

.  3400 

100.0 

1897  . 

.0195 

87.1 

.1358 

74.0 

3. 1823 

93.2 

8. 9025 

85.1 

.3400 

100.0 

1898  . 

.0190 

84.8 

.1551 

84.5 

2. 8500 

83.5 

4.0000 

87.2 

.  3400 

100.0 

1899  . 

.0267 

119.2 

.2721 

148.2 

4. 1913 

122.7 

(e) 

.3400 

100.0 

1900  . 

.0293 

130.8 

.3006 

163.7 

4. 6775 

137.0 

e 

.3400 

100.0 

1901 . 

.0315 

140.6 

.2618 

142.6 

4. 1900 

122.  7 

(e) 

.3400 

100.0 

1902 . 

.0291 

129. 9 

.2648 

144.2 

4. 1233 

120.7 

V) 

.3400 

100.0 

Metals  and  implements. 


Lumber  and  building  materials. 


Year. 

Vises:  solid  box, 
50-pound. 

Wood  screws: 
1-inch,  No.  10, 
fiat  head. 

Zinc:  sheet. 

Brick:  common 
domestic. 

Carbonate  of 
lead:  American, 
in  oil. 

Average 

Rela- 

Average 

Rela- 

Average 

Rela- 

Average 

Rela- 

Average 

Rela- 

price 

tive 

price  per 

tive 

price  per 

tive 

price  per 

tive 

price  per 

tive 

each. 

price. 

gross. 

price. 

100  lbs. 

price. 

M. 

price. 

pound. 

price. 

Average,  1890-1899  . 

$3. 9009 

100.0 

$0. 1510 

100.0 

$5. 3112 

100.0 

$5. 5625 

100.0 

$0.  0577 

100.0 

1890  . 

4. 1400 

106.1 

.1970 

130.5 

6. 0542 

114.0 

6. 5625 

118.0 

.0638 

110.6 

1891 . 

4. 1400 

106.1 

.2000 

132.5 

5. 7192 

107.7 

5. 7083 

102. 6 

.  0650 

112. 7 

1892  . 

4. 2550 

109.1 

.2100 

139.1 

5. 4900 

103.4 

5. 7708 

103.7 

.0658 

114.0 

1893 . 

4. 1975 

107.6 

.2100 

139.1 

4. 9942 

94.0 

5. 8333 

104.9 

.0609 

105.5 

1894  . 

4. 0567 

104.0 

.1558 

103.  2 

3. 9500 

74.4 

5. 0000 

89.9 

.0524 

90.8 

1895  . 

3. 7933 

97.2 

.1117 

74.0 

4. 5217 

85.1 

5.  3125 

95.5 

.  0525 

91.0 

1896 . 

3. 7200 

95.4 

.1033 

68.4 

4. 9400 

93.0 

5. 0625 

91.0 

.0517 

89.6 

1897  . 

3. 5000 

89.7 

.0850 

56.3 

4. 9400 

93.0 

4. 9375 

88.8 

.  0535 

92.7 

1898  . 

3. 2800 

84.1 

.0918 

60.8 

5. 4983 

103.5 

5. 7500 

103.4 

.0543 

94.1 

1899  . 

3. 9267 

100.7 

.1452 

96.2 

7.0042 

131.9 

5. 6875 

102.2 

.  0568 

98.4 

1900  . 

4. 2683 

109.4 

.1820 

120.5 

6. 0950 

114.8 

5. 2500 

94.4 

.0625 

108.3 

1901 . 

5. 0200 

128.7 

.1045 

69.2 

5.  5583 

104.7 

5. 7656 

103.7 

.0576 

99.8 

1902  . 

5. 1300 

131.5 

.0952 

63.0 

5. 7308 

107.9 

5. 3854 

96.8 

.0539 

-93.4 

Lumber  and  building  materials. 


Year. 

Cement:  Port¬ 
land,  American. 

Cement: 

Rosendale. 

Doors:  pine. 

Hemlock. 

Lime:  common. 

Average 
price  per 
barrel. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average 
price  per 
barrel. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average 
price  per 
door. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average 
price  per 
M  feet. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average 
price  per 
barrel. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average,  1890-1899  . 
1890  . 

/$1. 9963 

100.0 

$0. 8871 
1. 0542 

100.0 

118.8 

$1. 0929 
1. 3750 

100. 0 
125. 8 

$11. 9625 
12.  5833 

100.0 

105.2 

$0. 8332 
.9792 

100.0 

117.5 

1891 . 

.9417 

106.2 

1. 2500 

114.4 

12. 4583 

104.1 

.  9125 

109.5 

1892 . 

.9688 

109.2 

1.2500 

114.4 

12. 2917 

102. 8 

.  9292 

111.5 

1893 . 

.8875 

100.0 

1. 2250 

112.1 

12. 0000 

100.3 

.9292 

111.5 

1894  . 

.9271 

104.5 

1. 0500 

96.1 

11.  7083 

97.9 

.8479 

101. 8 

1895  . 

1. 9688 

98.6 

.8521 

96.1 

.9125 

83.5 

11. 1458 

93.2 

.  7813 

93.8 

1896  . 

2. 0000 

100.2 

.8333 

93.9 

.8375 

76.6 

11. 1667 

93.3 

.6938 

83.3 

1897  . - . 

1. 9667 

98.5 

.  7521 

84.8 

.8125 

74.3 

11.  0000 

92.0 

.7188 

86.3 

1898  . 

1. 9979 

100.1 

.  7604 

85.7 

.9250 

84.6 

11.7500 

98.2 

.7417 

89.0 

1899  . 

2. 0479 

102. 6 

.8938 

100.8 

1.2917 

118.2 

13.  5208 

113.0 

.7979 

95. 8 

1900  . 

2. 1583 

108.1 

1.0167 

114.6 

1.5900 

145.5 

16. 5000 

137.9 

.6833 

82.0 

1901 . 

1. 8896 

94.7 

1.0188 

li4. 8 

1. 8913 

173.1 

15. 0000 

125.4 

.  7742 

92.9 

1902 . 

1. 9500 

97.7 

.8646 

97.5 

2. 1208 

194.1 

15. 8333 

132.4 

.8058 

96.7 

a  Duty  paid.  &  Average  for  the  period  July,  1894,  to  December,  1899.  o  Average  for  1896-1899. 
d  Average  for  1890-1898.  e  No  quotation  for  year.  /Average  for  1896-1899. 
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Table  IV.— BASE  PRICES  (AVERAGE  FOR  1890-1899),  AND  AVERAGE 
YEARLY  ACTUAL  AND  RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO 
1902 — Continued. 

[For  a  more  complete  description  of  the  articles  see  Table  I.] 


Lumber  and  building  materials. 


Year. 

Linseed  oil : 
raw. 

Maple:  hard. 

Oak:  white, 
plain. 

Oak:  white, 
quartered. 

Oxide  of  zinc. 

Average 
price  per 
gallon. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average 
price  per 
M  feet. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average 
price  per 
M  feet. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average 
price  per 
M  feet. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average 
price  per 
pound. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average,  1890-1899  . 

*0. 4535 

100.0 

$26. 5042 

100.0 

$37. 4292 

100.0 

$53. 6771 

100.0 

$0. 0400 

100.0 

1890  . 

.6158 

135. 8 

26.  5000 

100.0 

37. 8750 

101. 2 

51. 4583 

95.9 

.0425 

106.3 

1891 . 

.4842 

106.8 

26. 5000 

100.0 

38.  0000 

101.5 

53. 5833 

99.8 

.0419 

104.8 

1892 . 

.4083 

90.0 

26. 5000 

100.0 

38. 4583 

102.7 

53. 0000 

98.7 

.0426 

106.5 

1893  . 

.4633 

102. 2 

26. 5000 

100.0 

38. 7500 

103.5 

53. 0000 

98.7 

.0413 

103.3 

1894  . 

.5242 

115.6 

26. 5000 

100.0 

37. 2500 

99.5 

51.1250 

95.2 

.0373 

93.3 

1895  . 

.5242 

115.6 

26. 5000 

100.0 

36.  2500 

96.8 

53. 2500 

99.2 

.0350 

87.5 

1896  . 

.3683 

81.2 

26. 5000 

100.0 

36. 2500 

96.8 

54.  5000 

101.5 

.0383 

95.8 

1897  . 

.3275 

72.2 

26.  5000 

100.0 

36.  2500 

96.8 

53. 8333 

100.3 

.0377 

94.3 

1898  . 

.3925 

86.5 

26. 5000 

100.0 

36. 2500 

96.8 

52.  5000 

97.8 

.0396 

99.0 

1899  . 

.4267 

94.1 

26. 5417 

100. 1 

38.  9583 

104.1 

60. 5208 

112.7 

.0438 

109.5 

1900  . 

.6292 

138.7 

27.  5000 

103.8 

40. 8333 

109.1 

64. 4583 

120. 1 

.0451 

112.8 

1901 . 

.6350 

140.0 

26. 7083 

100.8 

36. 7708 

98.2 

59. 1667 

110.2 

.0438 

109. 5 

1902  . 

.5933 

130.8 

28. 5833 

107.8 

40. 8750 

109.2 

63. 0833 

117.5 

.0440 

110.0 

Lumber  and  building  materials. 


Year. 

Pine:  white, 
boards,  No.  2 
barn. 

Pine:  white, 
boards,  uppers. 

Pine:  yellow. 

Plate  glass: 
polished,  3  to  5 
sq.  ft. 

Plate  glass: 
polished,  5  to  10 
sq.  ft. 

Average 
price  per 
M  feet. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average 
price  per 
M  feet. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average 
price  per 
M  feet. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average 
price  per 
sq.  ft. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average 
price  per 
sq.  ft. 

Rela¬ 

tive 

price. 

Average,  1890-1899  . 

$17. 1104 

100.0 

$46. 5542 

100.0 

$18. 4646 

100.0 

$0. 3630 

100.0 

$0. 5190 

100.0 

1890  . 

16. 7917 

98.1 

44. 0833 

94.7 

20.  7500 

112.4 

.5300 

146.0 

.7000 

134.9 

1891 . 

17. 0000 

99.4 

45. 0000 

96.7 

19.  9583 

108.1 

.5200 

143.3 

.6900 

132.9 

1892  . 

17. 1458 

100.2 

46. 0417 

98.9 

18. 5000 

100.2 

.4200 

115. 7 

.  5500 

106. 0 

1893  . 

18.  6250 

108.9 

48. 5000 

104.2 

18. 5000 

100.2 

.4200 

115.7 

.5500 

106.0 

1894  . 

18. 1667 

106.2 

46. 4167 

99.7 

18. 5000 

100. 2 

.3300 

90.9 

.4500 

86.7 

1895  . 

17.  2500 

100.8 

46. 0000 

98.8 

16.  9167 

91.6 

.3000 

82.6 

.4800 

92.5 

1896  . 

16. 5000 

96.4 

46. 6250 

100.2 

16. 4167 

88.9 

.3400 

93.7 

.5400 

104.0 

1897  . 

15. 8333 

92.5 

46.  3333 

99.5 

16. 4375 

89.0 

.2000 

55.1 

.3200 

61.7 

1898  . 

15. 5000 

90.6 

46.  0833 

99.0 

18. 6250 

100.9 

.2700 

74.4 

.4300 

82.9 

1899  . 

18.2917 

106.9 

50. 4583 

108.4 

20.  0417 

108.5 

.  3000 

82.6 

.4800 

92.5 

1900 . 

21. 5000 

125.7 

57. 5000 

123. 5 

20. 7083 

112.2 

.3400 

93.7 

.5400 

104.0 

1901 . 

20. 8750 

122.0 

60. 4167 

129.8 

19. 6667 

106.5 

.3200 

88.2 

.4900 

94.4 

1902 . 

23.  5000 

137.3 

74. 8333 

160.7 

21.0000 

113.7 

.  2575 

70.9 

.  4113 

79.2 

Lumber  and  building  materials. 


Year. 

Poplar. 

Putty. 

Resin:  good, 
strained. 

Shingles: 

cypress. 

Shingles:  white 
pine,  18  in. 

Average 

Rela- 

Average 

Rela- 

Average 

Rela- 

Average 

Rela- 

Average 

Rela- 

price  per 

tive 

price  per 

tive 

price  per 

tive 

price  per 

tive 

price  per 

tive 

M  feet. 

price. 

pound. 

price. 

barrel. 

price. 

M. 

price. 

M. 

price. 

Average,  1890-1899  . 

$31. 3667 

100.0 

$0. 0158 

100.0 

$1. 4399 

100.0 

$2. 8213 

100.0 

$3. 7434 

100.0 

1890  . 

30. 5000 

97.2 

.0175 

110.8 

1. 3844 

96.1 

3.  3500 

118.7 

3.  8417 

102. 6 

1891 . 

30.  5000 

97.2 

.0175 

110.8 

1.4740 

102.4 

3. 2500 

115.2 

4. 0000 

106. 9 

1892  . 

30.  6042 

97.6 

.0161 

101.9 

1. 3417 

93.2 

3. 1500 

111.7 

3. 9063 

104.4 

1893  . 

33. 6250 

107.2 

.  0160 

101.3 

1. 2615 

87.6 

3. 0000 

106.3 

3. 8500 

102.8 

1894  . 

31.  7500 

101.2 

.0157 

99.4 

1.2510 

86.9 

2. 8000 

99.2 

3.  7500 

100.2 

1895  . 

31. 0000 

98.8 

.0145 

91.8 

1. 5615 

108.4 

2. 6500 

93.9 

3.  7000 

98.8 

1896  . 

31.0000 

98.8 

.0145 

91.8 

1.  7458 

121.2 

2.  5000 

88.6 

3. 6125 

96.5 

1897  . 

30. 6667 

97.8 

.0145 

91.8 

1.  6125 

112. 0 

2.  3500 

83.3 

3. 5417 

94.6 

1898 . 

30.  0000 

95.6 

.0145 

91.8 

1. 4208 

98.7 

2. 5000 

88.6 

3. 5521 

94.9 

1899  . 

34. 0208 

108.5 

.0168 

106.3 

1. 3458 

93.5 

2.  6625 

94.4 

3. 6792 

98.3 

1900  . 

37.  6875 

120.2 

.0190 

120.3 

1. 6021 

111.3 

2. 8500 

101.0 

4. 0000 

106.9 

1901 . 

36.  7083 

117.0 

.0150 

94.9 

1. 5302 

106. 3 

2. 8500 

101.0 

4. 1875 

111.9 

1902  . 

42. 1042 

134. 2 

.0192 

121.5 

1.6125 

112.0 

2. 6708 

94.7 

a  3. 5875 

a  123.0 

«  Shingles:  Michigan  white  pine,  16  inches  long,  XXXX.  For  method  of  computing  relative  price 
for  1902  see  pages  224  and  225.  Average  price  for  1901,  13.2625. 
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Table  IV.— BASE  PRICES  (AVERAGE  FOR  1890-1899),  AND  AVERAGE 
YEARLY  ACTUAL  AND  RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO 
1902 — Continued . 

[For  a  more  complete  description  of  the  articles  see  Table  I.] 


Lumber  and  building  materials. 


Year. 

Spruce. 

Tar. 

Turpentine: 
spirits  of. 

Window  glass: 
American,  sin¬ 
gle,  firsts,  6x8 
to  10  x  15  inch. 

Window  glass: 
American,  sin¬ 
gle,  thirds,  6x8 
to  10  x  15  inch. 

Average 

Rela- 

Average 

Rela- 

Average 

Rela- 

Average 

Rela- 

Average 

Rela- 

price  per 

tive 

price  per 

tive 

price  per 

tive 

price  per 

tive 

price  per 

tive 

M  feet. 

price. 

barrel. 

price. 

gallon. 

price. 

50  sq.  ft. 

price. 

50  sq.  ft. 

price. 

Average,  1890-1899  . 

114. 3489 

100.0 

81. 2048 

100.0 

$0. 3343 

100.0 

$2. 1514 

100.0 

$ 1 . 8190 

100.0 

1890  . 

16. 2917 

113.5 

1. 4750 

122.4 

.4080 

122.0 

2. 2283 

103.6 

1.  7858 

98.2 

1891 . 

14. 2183 

99.1 

1. 5833 

131.4 

.  3795 

113.5 

2. 2125 

102.8 

1.  7700 

97,3 

1892  . 

14.  8542 

103.5 

1.3000 

107.9 

.3227 

96.  5 

1. 9935 

92.7 

1.  5948 

87.7 

1893  . 

13. 7708 

96.0 

1. 0458 

86.8 

.  3002 

89.8 

2. 1375 

99.4 

1.7100 

94.0 

1894  . 

12. 7083 

88«6 

1. 0917 

90.6 

.  2932 

87.7 

1.9918 

92.6 

1.6326 

89.8 

1895  . 

14. 2500 

99.3 

1.1417 

94.8 

.  2923 

87.4 

1. 5988 

74.3 

1.3919 

76.5 

1896  . 

14. 2500 

99.3 

1. 0125 

84.0 

.2743 

82.1 

1.8021 

83.8 

1.6000 

88.0 

1897  . 

14. 0000 

97.6 

1. 0542 

87.5 

.2924 

87.5 

2. 1986 

102.2 

1.9630 

107.9 

1898  . 

13.  7500 

95.8 

1. 0979 

91.1 

.  3221 

96.4 

2. 6432 

122.9 

2.3428 

128. 8 

1899  . 

15. 3958 

107.3 

1.  2458 

103.  4 

.4581 

137.0 

2.  7081 

125.9 

2. 3986 

131.9 

1900 . 

17.  3750 

121.1 

1.3625 

113.1 

.4771 

142.7 

2. 6990 

125.5 

2.3194 

127.5 

1901 . 

18. 0000 

125. 4 

1.2817 

106.4 

.  3729 

111.5 

4. 1282 

191.9 

3. 2823 

180.4 

1902 . 

19.  2500 

134.2 

1. 3250 

110.0 

.4740 

141.8 

3. 2187 

149.6 

2. 5649 

141.0 

Drugs  and  chemicals. 


Year. 

Alcohol:  grain,  94 
per  cent. 

Alcohol:  wood,  re¬ 
fined,  95  per  cent. 

Alum:  lump. 

Brimstone:  crude, 
seconds. 

Average 

Relative 

Average 

Relative 

Average 

Relative 

Average 

Relative 

price  per 
gallon. 

price. 

price  per 
gallon. 

price. 

price  per 
pound. 

price. 

price  per 
ton. 

price. 

Average,  1890-1899  . 

$2. 2405 

100.0 

80. 9539 

100.0 

$0.0167 

100.0 

$20. 6958 

100.0 

1890  . 

2. 0717 

92.5 

1.1375 

119. 2 

.  0182 

109.0 

21. 1458 

102.2 

1891 . 

2.2150 

98.9 

1.1598 

121.6 

.0158 

94.6 

28.  6042 

138.2 

1892  . 

2. 1417 

95.6 

1.2973 

136.0 

.0160 

95.8 

24. 1458 

116.7 

1893 . 

2. 1808 

97.3 

1.2917 

135.4 

.0174 

104.2 

18. 7292 

90.5 

1894  . 

2. 1521 

96.1 

.7198 

75.5 

.0169 

101.2 

16.  5833 

80.1 

1895  . 

2.  3292 

104.0 

.8667 

90.9 

.0160 

95.8 

15. 6250 

75.5 

1896  . 

2. 3008 

102.7 

.8500 

89.1 

.0164 

98.2 

17. 9583 

86.8 

1897  . 

2. 2767 

101.6 

.6958 

72.9 

.0166 

99.4 

20. 1250 

97.2 

1898  . . . 

2. 3250 

103.8 

.7500 

78.6 

.0165 

98.8 

22.  9167 

110.  7 

1899  . - . 

2.4117 

107.6 

.7708 

80.8 

.0168 

100.6 

21. 1250 

102.1 

1900  . 

2. 3867 

106.5 

.8000 

83.9 

.0175 

104.8 

21. 1458 

102. 2 

1901 . 

2. 4583 

109.7 

.6125 

64.2 

.0175 

104.8 

22. 0000 

106. 3 

1902  . 

2. 4057 

107.4 

.6417 

67.3 

.0175 

104.8 

23. 4375 

113. 2 

Drugs  and  chemicals. 


Year. 

Glycerin: 

refined. 

Muriatic  acid:  20°. 

Opium:  natural, 
in  cases. 

Quinine:  American. 

Average 
price  per 
pound. 

Relative 

price. 

Average 
price  per 
pound. 

Relative 

price. 

Average 
price  per 
pound. 

Relative 

price. 

Average 
price  per 
ounce. 

Relative 

price. 

Average,  1890-1899 . 

$0. 1399 

100.0 

$0. 0104 

100.0 

$2. 3602 

100.0 

$0. 2460 

100.0 

1890  . . 

.1767 

126.3 

.0104 

100.0 

2. 6208 

111.0 

.3275 

133.1 

1891 . 

.1538 

109.9 

.0098 

94.2 

1.9438 

82.4 

.2508 

102.0 

1892  . 

.1396 

99.8 

.0121 

116.3 

1. 6708 

70.8 

.2183 

88.7 

1893  . 

.1346 

96.2 

.0101 

97.1 

2. 3917 

101.3 

.2150 

87.4 

1894  . 

.1194 

85.3 

.0088 

84.6 

2. 2854 

96.8 

.2621 

106.5 

1895  . 

.1204 

86.1 

.0083 

79.8 

1.8413 

78.0 

.2508 

102.0 

1896  . 

.1671 

119.4 

.0075 

72.1 

2. 0917 

88.6 

.  2406 

97.8 

1897  . 

.1308 

93.5 

.0109 

104.8 

2.3417 

99.2 

.1829 

74.3 

1898  . 

.  1238 

88.5 

.  0128 

123.1 

3.3417 

141.6 

.  2146 

87.2 

1899  . 

.1329 

95.0 

.  0135 

129.8 

3. 0729 

130.2 

.2975 

120.9 

1900  . 

.  1515 

108.3 

.  0135 

129.  8 

3. 2000 

135.6 

.  3325 

135. 2 

1901 . 

.1504 

107.5 

.0150 

144.2 

3. 2292 

136.8 

.3025 

123.0 

1902  . 

.1444 

103.2 

.0168 

161.5 

2. 8313 

120.  0 

.2575 

104.7 
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Table  IV.— BASE  PRICES  (AVERAGE  FOR  1890-1899),  AND  AVERAGE 
YEARLY  ACTUAL  AND  RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO 
1902 — Continued. 

[For  a  more  complete  description  of  the  articles  see  Table  I.] 


Year. 

Drugs  and  chem¬ 
icals. 

House  furnishing  goods. 

Sulphuric  acid:  66°. 

Earthenware: 
plates,  cream- 
colored. 

Earthenware: 
plates,  white 
granite. 

Earthenware: 
teacups  and  saucers, 
white  granite. 

Average 
price  per 
pound. 

Relative 

price. 

Average 
price  per 
dozen. 

Relative 

price. 

Average 
price  pei 
dozen. 

Relative 

price. 

Average 
price  per 
gross  (6 
dozen  cups 
and  6  dozen 
saucers). 

Relative 

price. 

Average,  1890-1899  . 

$0. 0089 

100.0 

SO. 4136 

100.0 

SO.  4479 

100.0 

S3. 4292 

100.0 

1890  . 

.0088 

98.9 

.  4465 

108.0 

.4888 

109.1 

3. 7600 

109.6 

1891 . 

.0081 

91.0 

.4367 

105.6 

.4786 

106.9 

3. 6817 

107.4 

1892  . 

.0095 

106.7 

.4230 

102.3 

.4644 

103.7 

3. 5720 

104.2 

1893  . 

.0085 

95.5 

.4230 

102.3 

.4644 

103.7 

3. 5720 

104. 2 

1894  . 

.0073 

82.0 

.4177 

101.  0 

.4566 

101.9 

3. 5250 

102.8 

1895  . 

.0070 

78.7 

.3913 

94.6 

.4162 

92.9 

3. 2374 

94.4 

1896  . 

.0070 

78.7 

.3807 

92.0 

.3991 

89.1 

3. 0907 

90.1 

1897  . 

.0095 

106.  7 

.3807 

92.0 

.3991 

89.1 

3. 0907 

90.1 

1898  . 

.0113 

127.0 

.  4153 

100.4 

.4515 

100.8 

3. 3595 

98.0 

1899  . 

.0120 

134.8 

.4208 

101.7 

.4607 

102.9 

3. 4026 

99.2 

1900  . 

.0120 

134.8 

.4410 

106.6 

.4841 

108.1 

3. 5750 

104.3 

1901 . 

.  0125 

.  140.4 

.  4655 

112.5 

.5096 

113.8 

3.  7632 

109.7 

1902  . 

.0130 

146.1 

.4655 

112. 5 

.5096 

113.8 

3.  7632 

109.7 

House  furnishing  goods. 


Y’ear. 

Furniture:  bed¬ 
room  sets,  ash. 

Furniture:  chairs, 
bedroom,  maple. 

Furniture:  chairs, 
kitchen. 

Furniture:  tables, 
kitchen. 

Average 
price  per 
set. 

Relative 

price. 

Average 
price  per 
dozen. 

Relative 

price. 

Average 
price  per 
dozen. 

Relative 

price. 

Average 
price  per 
dozen. 

Relative 

price. 

Average,  1890-1899  . 

$10. 555 

100.0 

$6. 195 

100.0 

$3. 8255 

100.0 

$14. 435 

100.0 

1890  . 

12. 000 

113.7 

7.000 

113.0 

4. 2000 

109.8 

15. 000 

103.9 

1891 . 

12. 000 

113.7 

7.000 

113. 0 

4. 2000 

109.8 

15. 000 

103.9 

1892  . 

12. 000 

113.7 

6. 850 

110.6 

4. 2500 

111.1 

15. 000 

103.9 

1893  . 

11.000 

104.2 

6. 850 

110.6 

4. 2500 

111.1 

15. 000 

103. 9 

1894  . 

11.  000 

104.2 

6.000 

96.9 

3. 5000 

91.5 

14. 250 

98.7 

1895  . 

9.950 

94.3 

6.000 

96.9 

3. 5000 

91.5 

14. 250 

98;  7 

1896  . 

8.  750 

82.9 

6.000 

96.9 

3. 5000 

91.5 

13.  800 

95.6 

1897  . 

8. 750 

82.9 

5.  000 

80.7 

3. 5000 

91.5 

13. 800 

95.6 

1898  . 

]0. 000 

94.7 

5.125 

82.7 

3. 3130 

86.6 

13.  800 

95.6 

1899  . 

10.100 

95.7 

6.125 

98.9 

4. 0420 

105.7 

14. 450 

100.1 

1900  . 

11.  250 

106.6 

8. 000 

129. 1 

5. 2080 

136.1 

15.  600 

108. 1 

1901 . 

11.  250 

106.6 

7.000 

113.0 

4.7500 

124.2 

15. 600 

108.1 

1902  . 

11. 750 

111.3 

7. 333 

118.4 

4.  9167 

128.5 

15. 600 

108.1 

House  furnishing  goods. 


Year. 

Glassware: 
nappies,  4-inch. 

Glassware: 
pitchers,  l-gallon, 
common. 

Glassware: 
tumblers,  1-pint, 
common. 

Table  cutlery:  carv¬ 
ers,  stag  handles. 

Average 
price  per 
dozen. 

Relative 

price. 

Average 
price  per 
dozen. 

Relative 

price. 

Average 
price  per 
dozen. 

Relative 

price. 

Average 
price  per 
pair. 

Relative 

price. 

Average,  1890-1899 . 

$0,112 

100.0 

$1,175 

100.0 

$0. 1775 

100.0 

$0. 80 

100.0 

1890  . 

.120 

107.1 

1.250 

106.4 

.1800 

101.4 

.80 

100.0 

1891 . 

.120 

107.1 

1. 250 

106.4 

.2000 

112.7 

.80 

100.0 

1892  . 

.120 

107.1 

1. 250 

106.4 

.1900 

107.0 

.80 

100.0 

1893  . 

.120 

107.1 

1.250 

106.4 

.1900 

107.0 

.95 

118.8 

1894  . 

.120 

107.1 

1.250 

106. 4 

.1900 

107.0 

.80 

100.0 

1895  . 

.120 

107.1 

1.250 

106.4 

.1850 

104. 2 

.80 

100.0 

1896  . 

.100 

89.3 

1.250 

106.4 

.1800 

101.4 

.80 

100.0 

1897  . 

.100 

89.3 

1.000 

85.1 

.1700 

95.8 

.75 

93.8 

1898  . . 

.100 

89.3 

1.000 

85.1 

.  1600 

90.1 

.75 

93.8 

1899  . 

.100 

89.3 

1.000 

85.1 

.1300 

73.2 

.75 

93.8 

1900  . 

.100 

89.3 

1.000 

85.1 

.1800 

101.4 

.75 

93.8 

1901 . 

.140 

125.0 

1.300 

110.6 

.1800 

101.4 

.75 

93.8 

1902  . 

.140 

125.0 

1.300 

110.6 

.1850 

104.2 

.75 

93.8 
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Table  IT.— BASE  PRICES  (AVERAGE  FOR  1890-1899),  AND  AVERAGE 
YEARLY  ACTUAL  AND  RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO 
1902 — Continued . 

[For  a  more  complete  description  of  the  articles  see  Table  I.] 


House  furnishing  goods. 


Miscellaneous. 


Year. 

Table  cutlery: 
knives  and  forks, 
cocobolo  handles. 

Wooden  ware: 
pails,  oak-grained. 

Wooden  ware: 
tubs,  oak-grained. 

Cotton-seed  meal. 

Average 
price  per 
gross. 

Relative 

price. 

Average 
price  per 
dozen. 

Relative 

price. 

Average 
price  per 
nest  of  3. 

Relative 

price. 

Average 
price  per 
ton  of  2,000 
pounds. 

Relative 

price. 

Average,  1890-1899 . 

$6. 06 

100.0 

$1.  2988 

100.0 

$1. 3471 

100.0 

$21.  9625 

100.0 

1890  . 

7.75 

127.9 

1. 5917 

122.6 

1.6500 

122.5 

23. 3750 

106.4 

1891 . 

7.75 

127.  9 

1.4500 

111.6 

1.5667 

116.3 

25. 2083 

114.8 

1892  . 

6.85 

113.0 

1.  3500 

103.9 

1.4000 

103.9 

23. 6958 

107.9 

1893  . 

5.  50 

90.8 

1. 3125 

101.1 

1.  3083 

97.1 

25. 7042 

117.0 

1894  . 

5.50 

90.8 

1. 2583 

96.9 

1. 2875 

95.6 

22. 5583 

102.7 

1895  . 

5.50 

90.8 

1. 1208 

86.3 

1.2500 

92.8 

18. 9125 

86.1 

1896  . 

5.50 

90.8 

1. 2625 

97.2 

1.2500 

92.8 

19.  9375 

90.8 

1897  . 

5. 00 

82.5 

1.2417 

95.6 

1.2.500 

92.8 

20. 4375 

93.1 

1898  . 

5. 50 

90.8 

1. 1333 

87.3 

1.2500 

92.8 

19. 0000 

86.5 

1899  . 

5.  75 

94.9 

1. 2667 

97.5 

1. 2583 

93.4 

20.  7958 

94.7 

1900  . 

5.75 

94.9 

1.4917 

114.9 

1. 4417 

107.0 

25. 5458 

116.3 

1901 . 

6.50 

107.3 

1.  5500 

119.3 

1. 4500 

107.6 

25. 0208 

113.9 

1902  . 

6.50 

107.3 

1.5500 

119.3 

1.4500 

107.6 

27. 1333 

123.5 

Miscellaneous. 


Year. 

• 

Cotton-seed  oil : 
summer  yellow, 
prime. 

Jute: 

raw. 

Malt:  Western 
made. 

Paper: 

news. 

Average 
price  per 
gallon. 

Relative 

price. 

Average 
price  per 
pound. 

Relative 

price. 

Average 
price  per 
bushel. 

Relative 

price. 

Average 
price  per 
pound. 

Relative 

price. 

Average,  1890-1899  . 

$0. 3044 

100.0 

$0. 0359 

100.0 

$0. 7029 

100.0 

$0. 0299 

100.0 

1890  . 

.3446 

113.2 

.0388 

108.1 

.  7500 

106.7 

.0382 

127. 8 

1891 . 

.3567 

117.2 

.0371 

103.3 

.  9271 

131.9 

.0340 

113.7 

1892  . 

.3088 

101.4 

.0475 

132.  3 

.8015 

114.0 

.0340 

113.7 

1893  . 

.4550 

149.5 

.0346 

96.4 

.7750 

110.3 

.0318 

106. 4 

1894  . 

.3238 

106.4 

.0345 

96. 1 

.7446 

105.9 

.0323 

108.0 

1895  . 

.2721 

89.4 

.0279 

77.7 

.6854 

97.5 

.0308 

103.0 

1896  . 

.2513 

82.6 

.0319 

88.9 

.  5629 

80.1 

.0275 

92.0 

1897  . 

.2365 

77.7 

.0373 

103.9 

.5438 

77.4 

.  0271 

90.6 

1898  . 

.  2288 

75.2 

.  0332 

92.5 

.6163 

87.7 

.0219 

73.2 

1899  . 

.2663 

87.5 

.  0365 

101.7 

.  6221 

88.5 

.  0209 

69.9 

1900  . 

.3556 

116.8 

.0435 

121. 2 

.6538 

93.0 

.  0281 

94.0 

1901 . 

.  3571 

117.3 

.0400 

111.  4 

.7450 

106.0 

.0226 

75.6 

1902  . 

.4067 

133.6 

.0438 

122. 0 

.  7925 

112.7 

.0242 

80.9 

Miscellaneous. 


Year. 

Paper:  wrapping, 
manila. 

Proof  spirits. 

Rope:  manila, 
g-inch. 

Rubber:  Para 
Island. 

Average 
price  per 
pound. 

Relative 

price. 

Average 
price  per 
gallon. 

Relative 

price. 

Average 
price  per 
pound. 

Relative 

price. 

Average 
price  per 
pound. 

Relative 

price. 

Average,  1890-1899  . 

$0. 0553 

100.0 

$1. 1499 

100.0 

$0. 0934 

100.0 

$0. 8007 

100.0 

1890  . 

.  0575 

104.0 

1. 0533 

91.6 

.1494 

160. 0 

.8379 

104.6 

1891 . 

.0575 

104.0 

1. 1052 

96.1 

.  1038 

111.1 

.7908 

98.8 

1892  . 

.0558 

100.9 

1. 0757 

93.5 

.1148 

122. 9 

.6763 

84.5 

1893  . 

.  0579 

104.7 

1.0713 

93.2 

.0919 

98.4 

.7167 

89.5 

1894  . 

.0584 

105.6 

1.1326 

98.5 

.0770 

82.4 

.  6744 

84.2 

1895  . 

.  0586 

106.0 

1.2109 

105.3 

.0735 

78.7 

.7425 

92.7 

1896  . 

.0588 

106.3 

1.2031 

104.6 

.0664 

71.1 

.8000 

99.9 

1897  . 

.0588 

106.3 

1.1830 

102.9 

.0631 

67.6 

.8454 

105. 6 

1898  . 

.0459 

83.0 

1.2220 

106.3 

.  0842 

90.1 

.9271 

115.8 

1899  . 

.0438 

79.2 

1. 2421 

108.0 

.1094 

117.1 

.9954 

124.3 

1900  . . 

.0480 

86.8 

1. 2460 

108.4 

.1320 

141.3 

.9817 

122. 6 

1901 . 

.0502 

90.8 

1.2861 

111.  8 

.1092 

116.9 

.8496 

106.1 

1902  . 

.0497 

89.9 

1. 3138 

114.3 

.1348 

144.3 

.  7273 

90.8 

13362— No.  45—03 
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Table  IV.— BASE  PRICES  (AVERAGE  FOR  1890-1899),  AND  AVERAGE 
YEARLY  ACTUAL  AND  RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO 
1902 — Concluded. 

[For  a  more  complete  description  of  the  articles  see  Table  I.] 


Miscellaneous. 


Year. 

Soap:  castile,  mot¬ 
tled,  pure. 

Starch:  laundry, 
large  lump. 

Tobacco:  plug, 
Horseshoe. 

Tobacco:  smoking, 
granulated,  Seal  of 
North  Carolina. 

Average 
price  per 
pound. 

Relative 

price. 

Average 
price  per 
pound. 

Relative 

price. 

Average 
price  per 
pound. 

Relative 

price. 

Average 
price  per 
pound. 

Relative 

price. 

Average,  1890-1899  . 

JO.  0569 

100.0 

$ 0 . 0348 

100.0 

$0. 3962 

100.0 

$0. 5090 

100.0 

1890  . 

.  0594 

104.4 

.0371 

106.6 

.4050 

102. 2 

.*  5000 

98.2 

1891 . 

.0621 

109.1 

.0426 

122.4 

.4008 

101.2 

.5000 

98.2 

1892  . 

.0624 

109.7 

.0373 

107.2 

.  3725 

94.0 

.5000 

98.2 

1898  . 

.  0615 

108.1 

.0366 

105.2 

.3967 

100.1 

.5000 

98.2 

1894  . 

.0588 

103.3 

.0366 

105.2 

.4000 

101.0 

.5000 

98.2 

1895  . 

.0507 

89.1 

.0363 

104.3 

.4000 

101.0 

.5000 

98.2 

1896  . 

.0502 

88.2 

.0310 

89.1 

.3808 

96.1 

.5000 

98.2 

1897  . 

.0531 

93.3 

.0300 

86.2 

.  3758 

94.9 

.5000 

98.2 

1898  . 

.0550 

96.7 

.0300 

86.2 

.4133 

104.3 

.5300 

104.1 

1899  . 

.0558 

98.1 

.0300 

86.2 

.4175 

105.4 

.5600 

110.0 

1900  . 

.0613 

107.  7 

.0340 

97.7 

.4433 

111.9 

.  5600 

110.0 

1901 . 

.0655 

115.1 

.0363 

104.3 

.  4658 

117.6 

.5600 

110.0 

1902  . 

.0663 

116.5 

.0454 

130.  5 

.4542 

114.6 

.5592 

109.9 

Table  V.— RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1902. 

[Average  price  for  1890-1899=100.  For  a  more  complete  description  of  the  articles  see  Table  I.] 


Farm  products. 


Year. 

Cotton: 

upland, 

mid¬ 

dling. 

Flax¬ 

seed: 

No.  1. 

Grain. 

Hay: 
timo¬ 
thy, 
No.  1. 

Hides: 

green, 

salted, 

packers, 

heavy 

native 

steers. 

Hops: 

New 

York 

State, 

choice. 

Barley: 

by 

sample. 

Corn: 
No.  2, 
cash. 

Oats: 

cash. 

Rye: 
No.  2, 
cash. 

Wheat: 

contract 

grades, 

cash. 

Aver¬ 

age. 

1890.... 

142.9 

125.5 

111.6 

103.8 

115. 6 

103.0 

118.9 

110.6 

95.8 

99.6 

148.0 

1891.... 

110.8 

97.1 

134.5 

151.0 

144.1 

157.6 

128.1 

143.1 

117.8 

101.5 

149.1 

1892.... 

99.0 

91.4 

112. 2 

118. 3 

113. 2 

127.7 

104.9 

115.  3 

113.5 

92.8 

141.4 

1893.... 

107.2 

97.7 

103.3 

104.2 

105. 2 

92.6 

90.1 

99.1 

107.4 

79.9 

128. 2 

1894. . . . 

90.2 

121.6 

113.2 

113.7 

115.7 

88.1 

74.4 

101.0 

99.9 

68.4 

85.5 

1895.... 

94.0 

111.8 

94.8 

104.0 

88.3 

91.2 

79.9 

91.6 

109.1 

109.7 

53.1 

1896.... 

102.0 

72.9 

65.7 

67  8 

67.0 

66.5 

85.4 

70.5 

99.0 

86.6 

49.5 

1897.... 

92.2 

78.1 

71.2 

66.9 

67.9 

74.9 

105.8 

77.3 

80.9 

106.3 

65.5 

1898.... 

76.9 

99.8 

95.9 

82.6 

91.9 

93.8 

117.8 

96.4 

79.9 

122. 8 

91.5 

1899.... 

84.7 

104.0 

97.6 

87.6 

91.2 

104.4 

94.7 

95.1 

96.6 

131.8 

88.3 

1900.... 

123.8 

145.  7 

106.2 

100.2 

84. 5 

97.9 

93.7 

96.5 

110.9 

127.4 

83.7 

1901.... 

111.1 

145.8 

129.8 

130.6 

118.3 

100.8 

95.7 

115.0 

123.0 

132.0 

97.1 

1902.... 

115.1 

135.0 

139.4 

156.9 

147.3 

102.5 

98.7 

129.0 

120.9 

142.8 

134.1 

Farm  products. 


Year. 

Live  stock. 

Aver¬ 

age, 

farm 

prod¬ 

ucts. 

Cattle. 

Hogs. 

Sheep. 

Aver¬ 

age. 

Steers, 
choice 
to  extra. 

Steers, 
good  to 
choice. 

Aver¬ 

age. 

Heavy. 

Light. 

Aver¬ 

age. 

Native. 

West¬ 

ern. 

Aver¬ 

age. 

1890. . . . 

91.5 

87.4 

89.5 

89.6 

88.8 

89.2 

120.5 

118.0 

119.3 

99.3 

110.0 

1891.... 

110.6 

107.7 

109.2 

100.2 

98.2 

99.2 

120.0 

115.6 

117.8 

108.7 

121.5 

1892.... 

95.7 

95.0 

95.4 

116.8 

114.6 

115.7 

127. 2 

123.2 

125.2 

112.1 

111.7 

1893.... 

103.8 

102.2 

103.0 

148.4 

148.7 

148.6 

103. 2 

104.3 

103.8 

118.4 

107.9 

1894.... 

97.0 

95.6 

96. 3 

112.7 

111.6 

112.2 

71.7 

75.4 

73.6 

94.0 

95.9 

1895. . . . 

103.1 

104.2 

103.7 

97.0 

96.2 

96.6 

78.5 

78.3 

78.4 

92.9 

93.3 

1896.... 

86.4 

90.2 

88.3 

76.1 

80.5 

78.3 

78.0 

79.4 

78.7 

81.8 

78.3 

1897.... 

98.2 

100.8 

99.5 

81.4 

84.2 

82.8 

93.1 

95.3 

94.2 

92.2 

85.2 

1898.... 

101.1 

103.2 

102. 2 

86.2 

85.0 

85.6 

104.4 

105.3 

104.9 

97.5 

96.1 

1899.... 

112. 6 

113.7 

113.2 

91.5 

92.1  , 

91.8 

103.3 

105.2 

104.3 

103.1 

100.0 

1900.... 

108.7 

113.9 

111.3 

115.2 

115.7 

115.5 

109.7 

114.3 

112.0 

112.9 

109.5 

1901.... 

115.1 

118.1 

116.6 

135.0 

133.9 

134.5 

89.2 

94.7 

92.0 

114.3 

116.  9 

1902.... 

140.4 

138.5 

139.5 

158.0 

152.4 

155.2 

100.6 

105.7 

103.2 

132.6 

130.5 
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COURSE  OF  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  1890  TO  1902. 

Table  V.— RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1902— Continued. 

[Average  price  for  1890-1899=100.  For  a  more  complete  description  of  the  articles  see  Table  I.] 


Food,  etc. 


Bread. 


Year. 

Beans: 

medium, 

choice. 

Crackers. 

Loaf. 

Average. 

Boston  X. 

Soda. 

Average. 

Washing¬ 
ton  mar¬ 
ket. 

Home¬ 
made  (N. 
Y.  mar¬ 
ket). 

Vienna 
(N.  Y. 
market). 

Average. 

1890.... 

121.5 

104.0 

111.4 

107.7 

100.5 

101.0 

101.0 

100.8 

103. 6 

1891.... 

134.9 

104.0 

111.4 

107.7 

100.5 

101.0 

101.0 

100.8 

103.6 

1892.... 

112.0 

102. 2 

106.3 

104.3 

100.5 

101.0 

101.0 

100.8 

102.2 

1893.... 

119. 2 

96.6 

104.5 

100.6 

100.5 

101.0 

101.0 

100.8 

100.7 

1894.... 

110.6 

96.6 

101.0 

98.8 

100. 5 

101.0 

101.0 

100.8 

100.0 

1895.... 

107. 2 

97.2 

94.0 

95.6 

94.2 

101.0 

101.0 

98.7 

97.5 

1896.... 

70.3 

96.6 

91.6 

94.1 

102.5 

90.4 

90.4 

94.4 

94.3 

1897.... 

62.6 

88.0 

82. 5 

85.3 

100.5 

101.0 

101.0 

100.8 

94.6 

1898.... 

74.7 

108.9 

105.6 

107.3 

100.5 

101.0 

101.0 

100.8 

103.4 

1899.... 

87.0 

105.9 

92.3 

99.1 

100.5 

101.0 

101.0 

100.8 

100.1 

1900.... 

125.6 

111.4 

94.0 

102.7 

100.5 

101.0 

101.0 

100.8 

101.6 

1901.... 

131.3 

118.9 

97.5 

108.2 

100.5 

101.0 

101.  0 

100.8 

103.8 

1902.... 

115.0 

118.9 

97.5 

108.2 

100.5 

101.0 

101.0 

100.8 

103.8 

Food,  etc. 


Year. 

Butter. 

Cheese: 

New 

York 

State 

factory, 

full 

cream. 

Coffee: 

Rio 
No.  7. 

Eggs: 

new- 

laid, 

fancy, 

near¬ 

by. 

Fish. 

Cream¬ 

ery, 

Elgin 

(Elgin 

mar¬ 

ket). 

Cream¬ 

ery, 

Western 

(New 

York 

mar¬ 

ket). 

Dairy, 

New 

York 

State. 

Aver¬ 

age. 

Cod, 

dry, 

bank, 

large. 

Her¬ 

ring, 

shore, 

round. 

Mack¬ 
erel, 
salt, 
large 
No.  3s. 

Salmon, 

canned. 

Aver¬ 

age. 

1890.... 

103.1 

101.5 

96.5 

100.4 

97.1 

136.  6 

99.1 

101.7 

93.3 

129. 2 

111.4 

108.9 

1891.... 

115. 3 

115. 3 

117.6 

116.1 

102.4 

127.3 

110.0 

120. 5 

124.6 

108. 4 

101.8 

113.8 

1892.... 

116.5 

116.5 

116.1 

116.4 

107. 2 

108.9 

110.4 

126. 3 

77.8 

92.0 

100.7 

99.2 

1893.... 

118  9 

120.5 

124. 6 

121.3 

109.0 

131.2 

114.5 

114.2 

101.0 

92.0 

101.4 

102.2 

1894.... 

101.1 

102. 1 

103.3 

102. 2 

107. 4 

126.  0 

93.5 

106.7 

89.9 

78.2 

96.7 

92.9 

1895. . . . 

95.1 

95.3 

93.0 

94.5 

94.1 

121.2 

102. 0 

98.9 

83.6 

110.6 

102.1 

98.8 

1896.... 

82.6 

82. 1 

82.3 

82.3 

92.0 

93.9 

88.7 

75.4 

88.8 

98.5 

105. 2 

92.0 

1897.... 

84.7 

84.5 

83.2 

84.1 

98.1 

60.4 

87.5 

80.9 

96.3 

86.5 

90.8 

88.6 

1898.... 

86.9 

87.2 

86.4 

86.8 

83.3 

48.2 

92.6 

83.6 

111.4 

96.7 

86.0 

94.4 

1899.... 

95.6 

94.8 

97.1 

95.8 

108.9 

46.0 

101.6 

92.0 

133.2 

107.9 

103.8 

109.2 

1900.... 

100.4 

100.1 

104.5 

101.7 

114.3 

62.6 

100.7 

94.9 

134.6 

98.3 

120. 2 

112.0 

1901.... 

97.4 

96.5 

99.2 

97.7 

102. 4 

49.2 

106.7 

107.2 

131.9 

76.6 

116.3 

108.0 

1902.... 

111.2 

110.6 

114.5 

112.1 

114.1 

44.6 

122.7 

91.2 

129.  9 

97.3 

109.6 

107.0 

Food,  etc. 


Year. 

Flour. 

• 

Fruit. 

Buck¬ 

wheat. 

Rye. 

Wheat. 

Average. 

Apples. 

Spring 

patents. 

Winter 

straights. 

Average. 

Evap¬ 

orated, 

choice. 

Sun-dried, 

Southern, 

sliced. 

Average. 

1890.... 

104.0 

101.4 

120.7 

121.0 

120.9 

111.8 

134.1 

134.0 

134.1 

1891.... 

125.7 

148.3 

123. 5 

127.6 

125.6 

131.3 

129.9 

160. 2 

145.1 

1892.... 

92. 1 

121.1 

101.1 

107. 2 

104.2 

105.4 

81.2 

82.1 

81.7 

1893.... 

121.9 

93.0 

93.2 

85.4 

89.3 

98.4 

109.4 

98.6 

104.0 

1894.... 

125.4 

83.8 

83.7 

71.5 

77.6 

91.1 

128.9 

122.5 

125.7 

1895.... 

86.2 

94.5 

84.8 

84.0 

84.4 

87.4 

80.0 

93.4 

86.7 

1896.... 

71.1 

80.9 

88.3 

94.1 

91.2 

83.6 

62.9 

60.6 

61.8 

1897.... 

75.4 

84.6 

106.8 

113.4 

110.1 

95.1 

65.5 

51.8 

58.7 

1898.... 

79.8 

92.9 

110.1 

107.8 

109.0 

97.7 

105.1 

77.3 

91.2 

1899.... 

118.4 

99.4 

87.8 

88.0 

87.9 

98.4 

102. 6 

118.4 

110.5 

1900.... 

108. 3 

103.3 

89.4 

87.1 

88.3 

97.0 

72.6 

86.0 

79,3 

1901.... 

108.4 

100.1 

88.7 

86.0 

87.4 

95.8 

83.7 

79.6 

81.7 

1902.... 

115.1 

103.8 

88.6 

90.7 

89.7 

99.6 

108.7 

98.4 

103.6 
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Table  V.— RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1902— Continued. 

[Average  price  for  1890-1899=100.  For  a  more  complete  description  of  the  articles  see  Table  I.] 


Food,  etc. 


Year. 

Fruit. 

Glucose: 
41°  and 
42°  mix¬ 
ing. 

(a) 

Lard: 

prime 

contract. 

Meal:  corn. 

Currants, 
in  barrels. 

Prunes, 
California, 
in  boxes. 

Raisins, 

California, 

London 

layer. 

Average. 

Fine 

white. 

Fine 

yellow. 

Average. 

1890.... 

127.5 

138.0 

157.3 

138.2 

96.8 

101.2 

100.3 

100.8 

1891.... 

113.6 

129. 2 

120.1 

130.6 

100.9 

140. 6 

143.4 

142. 0 

1892.... 

79.2 

128.6 

97.9 

93.8 

117.9 

113.7 

114.2 

114.0 

1893.... 

72.0 

134.2 

113. 3 

105.5 

124.3 

157.5 

105.0 

106. 5 

105. 8 

1894.... 

46.1 

95.0 

76.9 

93.9 

111.4 

118.2 

106.7 

104.5 

105.6 

1895.... 

67.7 

86.0 

95.2 

84.5 

109.2 

99.8 

102.2 

104.4 

103.3 

1896.... 

87.2 

75.1 

67.9 

70.7 

81.7 

71.7 

77.5 

77.2 

77.4 

1897.... 

127.7 

70.5 

93.2 

81.7 

86.0 

67.4 

77.8 

75.1 

76.5 

1898.... 

154.7 

70.3 

92.7 

100.0 

91.8 

84.4 

84.1 

83.2 

83.7 

1899.... 

125. 3 

73.0 

85.5 

101.0 

95.6 

85.0 

91.1 

91.2 

91.2 

1900.... 

192.0 

67.4 

101.3 

103.9 

104.9 

105.5 

96.5 

97.4 

97.0 

1901.... 

221.6 

67.8 

96.1 

109.8 

116.0 

135.3 

114.2 

116.8 

115.5 

1902.... 

131.7 

71.2 

112.3 

104.5 

153.6 

161.9 

146.4 

150.0 

148.2 

Fqod,  etc. 


Meat. 


Year. 

Beef. 

Pork. 

Fresh, 

native 

sides. 

Salt, 

extra 

mess. 

Salt, 

hams, 

West¬ 

ern. 

Aver¬ 

age. 

Bacon, 

short 

clear 

sides. 

Bacon, 
short  rib 
sides. 

Hams, 

smoked, 

packed. 

Salt, 
mess, 
old  to 
new. 

Aver¬ 

age. 

Mutton, 

dressed. 

Aver¬ 

age. 

1890.... 

89.2 

86.8 

80.4 

85.5 

89.3 

89.3 

101.1 

104.4 

96.0 

123.7 

95.5 

1891.... 

106.2 

104.4 

85.8 

98.8 

103.6 

103.8 

99.8 

97.2 

101.1 

114.9 

102.0 

1892.... 

98.8 

84.8 

80.5 

88.0 

116.6 

116. 5 

1 109. 3 

99.1 

110.4 

121.2 

103.4 

1893.... 

105.4 

102.2 

98.6 

102.1 

155. 3 

154.0 

126.9 

157.  6 

148.5 

106.5 

125. 8 

1894.... 

97.0 

101.0 

101.5 

99.8 

111.3 

112.2 

103.6 

121. 4 

112.1 

80.2 

103.5 

1895.... 

102.  7 

101.4 

95.9 

100.0 

96.3 

96.3 

96.2 

101.7 

97.6 

82.2 

96.6 

1896.... 

90.5 

93.7 

88.-1 

90.8 

73.2 

73.0 

95.8 

76.8 

79.7 

82.9 

84.3 

1897.... 

99.7 

95.7 

125.1 

106.8 

80.1 

79.6 

90.9 

76.6 

81.8 

96.6 

93.0 

1898.... 

101.3 

114. 2 

118.8 

111.4 

88.3 

90.5 

82.0 

84.8 

86.4 

98.0 

97.2 

1899.... 

108.3 

115.9 

125. 6 

116.6 

86.4 

85.1 

93.8 

80.3 

86.4 

94.3 

98.7 

1900.... 

104.3 

121.7 

114.2 

113.4 

111.4 

111.6 

104.2 

107.5 

108.7 

96.4 

108.9 

1901.... 

102. 1 

116.3 

112.6 

110.3 

132.0 

132. 5 

109.2 

134.2 

127. 0 

89.5 

116. 1 

1902.... 

125.9 

147.1 

118.0 

130.3 

159.0 

159.5 

123.1 

154.2 

149.0 

97.9 

135.6 

Food,  etc. 


Year. 

Milk: 

fresh'. 

Molas¬ 
ses:  New 
Orleans, 
open 
kettle, 
prime. 

Rice: 

domes¬ 

tic, 

choice. 

Salt. 

Soda: 

bicar¬ 

bonate 

of, 

Ameri¬ 

can. 

Spices. 

Starch: 

pure 

corn. 

Ameri¬ 

can. 

Ash¬ 

ton’s. 

Aver¬ 

age. 

Nut¬ 

megs. 

Pepper, 

Singa¬ 

pore. 

Aver¬ 

age. 

1890.... 

103.1 

112.4 

107.8 

112.5 

111.9 

112.2 

131.6 

146.2 

153. 7 

150. 0 

99.6 

1891.... 

104.7- 

88.5 

113.5 

111.  7 

108.1 

109.9 

151. 7 

140. 7 

116.6 

128.7 

109.5 

1892.... 

105. 1 

101.2 

101.4 

107.5 

107.8 

107.7 

104.3 

123.1 

92.0 

107.6 

109. 5 

1893.... 

109.4 

106.2 

81.8 

99.6 

105. 5 

102.  6 

136.4 

106.1 

79.4 

92.8 

109.5 

1894.... 

103.1 

98.1 

93.8 

102. 1 

101.  6 

101.9 

128. 2 

92.5 

68.9 

80.7 

103.5 

1895.... 

99.2 

97.8 

95.0 

99.6 

93.0 

96.3 

84.7 

91.8 

66.4 

79.1 

101.1 

1896.... 

91.8 

103.0 

92.5 

88.4 

93.0 

90.7 

72.7 

83.1 

66.8 

75.0 

93.6 

1897.... 

92.2 

83.1 

96.6 

93.9 

93.0 

93.5 

71.8 

77.6 

88.7 

83.2 

91.2 

1898.... 

93.7 

97.8 

108.4 

94.4 

93.0 

93.7 

61.7 

72.7 

119.0 

95.9 

91.2 

1899.... 

99.2 

111.9 

108. 2 

90.4 

93.0 

91.7 

56.0 

66.4 

149. 1 

107.8 

91.2 

1900.... 

107.5 

151.5 

97.7 

142.  1 

93.0 

117.  6 

58.9 

60.2 

172.4 

116.3 

91.2 

1901.... 

102.7 

120.1 

97.7 

121.6 

99.0 

110.3 

51.2 

54.3 

172.5 

113.4 

.  85.8 

1902.... 

112.9 

115.5 

99.6 

90.3 

101.0 

95.7 

51.7 

46.9 

167.6 

107.3 

80.3 

a  Average  for  1893-1899=100, 
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Table  V.— RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1902— Continued. 

[Average  price  for  1890-1899=100.  For  a  more  complete  description  of  the  articles  see  Table  I.] 


Food,  etc. 


Year. 

Sugar. 

Tallow. 

Tea: 

For¬ 

mosa, 

fine. 

Vegetables,  fresh. 

Vine¬ 

gar: 

cider, 

Mon¬ 

arch. 

Aver¬ 

age, 

food, 

etc. 

89°  fair 
refin¬ 
ing. 

96°  cen¬ 
trifu¬ 
gal. 

Granu¬ 

lated. 

Aver¬ 

age. 

Onions. 

Pota¬ 

toes, 

Bur¬ 

bank. 

Aver¬ 

age. 

1890.... 

143.9 

141.1 

130.5 

138.5 

105.7 

96.3 

127.8 

119.3 

123.6 

105.4 

112.4 

1891.... 

101.8 

101.1 

99.7 

100.9 

111.0 

99.2 

121.  3 

154.9 

138.1 

121.8 

115.7 

1892. . . . 

84.5 

85.7 

92.1 

87.4 

106.4 

106.0 

106.0 

91.1 

98.6 

111.1 

103.6 

1893.... 

94.3 

95.1 

102.3 

97.2 

125.1 

101.7 

93.8 

134.5 

114.2 

101.5 

110.2 

1894. . . . 

81.2 

83.5 

87.0 

83.9 

110.3 

98.0 

95. 6 

122.8 

109.2 

101.5 

99.8 

1895.... 

85.2 

84.1 

87.9 

85.7 

99.8 

95.1 

91.6 

86.7 

89.2 

98.1 

94.6 

1896.... 

93.9 

93.7 

95.9 

94.5 

78.9 

91.0 

57.3 

39.4 

48.4 

88.0 

83.8 

1897.... 

90.6 

92.1 

95.1 

92.6 

76.3 

98.6 

115.5 

65.7 

90.6 

88.0 

87.7 

1898.... 

109. 2 

109.5 

105.2 

108.0 

81.8 

104.2 

96.2 

102.1 

99.2 

89.6 

94.4 

1899.... 

115.4 

114.3 

104.2 

111.3 

104.1 

109.8 

94.8 

83.6 

89.2 

94.7 

98.3 

1900.... 

119.2 

118.2 

112.8 

116. 7 

111.5 

104.9 

71.4 

74.9 

73.2 

91.3 

104.2 

1901.... 

103.6 

104.4 

106.8 

104.9 

119.1 

100.4 

103.0 

113.0 

108.0 

89.6 

105.9 

1902.... 

89.3 

91.5 

94.2 

91.7 

144.6 

106.2 

107.2 

119.4 

113.3 

95.3 

111.3 

Cloths  and  clothing. 


Year. 

Bags: 

2-bu., 

Amos- 

keag. 

Blankets. 

Boots  and  shoes. 

11-4, 

all 

wool. 

11-4, 
cotton 
warp, 
all  wool 
filling. 

11-4, 

cotton 

warp, 

cotton 

and 

wool 

filling. 

Aver¬ 

age. 

Men’s 

bro- 

gans, 

split. 

Men’s 
calf  bal. 
shoes, 
Good¬ 
year 
welt. 

Men’s 
split 
boots, 
kip  top, 
etc. 

Men’s 
vici  kid 
shoes, 
Good¬ 
year 
welt. 

Wom¬ 

en’s 

solid 

grain 

shoes. 

Aver¬ 

age. 

1890.... 

113.9 

108.3 

106.0 

108.5 

107.6 

106.1 

101.0 

104. 0 

108.7 

104.0 

104.8 

1891.... 

111.7 

106.0 

106.0 

108.5 

106.8 

106.1 

101.0 

104.0 

108.7 

97.9 

103.5 

1892.... 

110.8 

107.1 

104.4 

101.4 

104.3 

104.9 

101.0 

104.0 

108.7 

94.8 

102.7 

1893.... 

106.8 

107.1 

104. 4 

99.1 

103.5 

102.3 

101.0 

100.9 

108.7 

91.7 

100.9 

1894. . . . 

*  91.1 

101.2 

89.7 

96.7 

95.9 

97.9 

101.0 

97.9 

108.7 

91.7 

99.4 

1895.... 

82.2 

89.3 

88.1 

94.3 

90.6 

99.2 

101.0 

91.7 

97.8 

104.0 

98.7 

1896.... 

91.6 

89.3 

91.4 

94.3 

91.7 

100.4 

101.0 

94.8 

97.8 

104.0 

99.6 

1897.... 

92.9 

89.3 

106.0 

99.1 

98.1 

96.0 

101.0 

97.9 

87.0 

104.0 

97.2 

1898.... 

95.6 

107.1 

102.0 

99.1 

102.  7 

92.2 

97.6 

100.9 

87.0 

104.0 

96.3 

1899.... 

103.4 

95.2 

102.0 

99.1 

98.8 

94.8 

94.3 

104.0 

87.0 

104.0 

96.8 

1900.... 

112.6 

107.1 

122. 3 

123. 8 

117. 7 

94.8 

94.3 

110.1 

87.0 

110.6 

99.4 

1901.... 

101.0 

101.2 

106.0 

112.0 

106.4 

95.4 

96.8 

112.4 

87.0 

104.5 

99.2 

1902.... 

102.4 

101.2 

106.0 

112.0 

106.4 

94.1 

96.8 

111.1 

87.0 

105.5 

98.9 

Cloths  and  clothing. 


Year. 

Broad¬ 

cloths: 

first 

quality, 

black, 

54-inch, 

XXX 

wool. 

Calico: 

Cocheco 

prints. 

Carpets. 

Cotton  flannels. 

Brussels, 

5-frame, 

Bigelow. 

Ingrain, 

2-ply, 

Lowell. 

Wilton, 

5-frame, 

Bigelow. 

Average. 

2£  yards 
to  the 
pound. 

3?  yards 
to  the 
pound. 

Average. 

1890.... 

113.7 

117.5 

103.1 

108.6 

104.2 

105.3 

123.9 

119.7 

121.8 

1891.... 

113.7 

104.0 

112.7 

116.2 

109.4 

112.8 

123. 9 

119.7 

121.8 

1892.... 

113.7 

117.5 

103.1 

106. 1 

104. 2 

104.5 

118.7 

113.0 

115.9 

1893.... 

113.7 

113.0 

98.3 

111.1 

104.2 

104. 5 

102.7 

100.0 

101.4 

1894.... 

91.2 

99.5 

93.5 

98.5 

104.2 

98.7 

95.6 

95.7 

95.7 

1895.... 

79.7 

94.9 

93.5 

88.4 

91.1 

91.0 

92.1 

91.3 

91.7 

1896.... 

79.7 

94.9 

93.5 

85.9 

91.1 

90.2 

92.1 

95.7 

93.9 

1897.... 

98.2 

90.4 

95.9 

90.9 

'93.8 

93.5 

81.4 

95.7 

88.6 

1898.... 

98.2 

81.4 

103.1 

98.5 

99.0 

100.2 

81.4 

80.5 

81.0 

1899.... 

98.2 

87.3 

103.1 

96.0 

99.0 

99.4 

87.7 

88.3 

88.0 

1900.... 

108.0 

94.9 

103.1 

103.5 

101.6 

102.7 

104.5 

98.6 

101.6 

1901.... 

110.3 

90.4 

103.1 

101.0 

101.6 

101.9 

90.7 

100.0 

95.4 

1902.... 

110.3 

90.4 

103.5 

101.9 

102.2 

102.5 

92.1 

100.0 

96.1 
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Table  V. — RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1902— Continued. 

[Average  price  for  1890-1899=100.  For  a  more  complete  description  of  the  articles  see  Table  I.] 


Cloths  and  clothing. 


Year. 

Cotton 

thread: 

6-cord, 

200-yard 

spools, 

J.  &  P. 
Coats. 

Cotton  yarns. 

Denims: 

Amos- 

keag. 

Drillings. 

Flannels, 
white, 
4-4,  Bal¬ 
lard 
Yale 
No.  3. 

Carded, 
white, 
mule- 
spun, 
Northern, 
cones,  10/1. 

Carded, 
white, 
mule- 
spun, 
Northern, 
cones,  22/1. 

Average. 

Brown, 

Pep- 

perell. 

30-inch, 
Stark  A. 

Average. 

1890.... 

101.6 

111.3 

112.1 

111.7 

112.5 

119.4 

122. 8 

121.1 

#16.8 

1891.... 

100.7 

111.6 

114.0 

112.8 

109.6 

114.0 

115.2 

114.6 

116.8 

1892.... 

100.7 

117.2 

116.8 

117.0 

109.6 

101.7 

102.7 

102.2 

115.9 

1893.... 

100.7 

112.4 

108.6 

110.5 

112.5 

103.1 

108.1 

105.6 

109.5 

1894.... 

100.7 

94.7 

91.2 

93.0 

105.4 

97.7 

96.4 

97.1 

94.1 

1895.... 

100.7 

91.9 

92.2 

92.1 

94.6 

92.5 

93.9 

93.2 

81.7 

1896.... 

99.6 

92.2 

93.7 

93.0 

94.6 

100. 2 

100.2 

100.2 

85.4 

1897.... 

98.4 

90.3 

90.8 

90.6 

89.2 

91.8 

88.9 

90.4 

82.6 

1898.... 

98.4 

90.5 

91.0 

90.8 

85.9 

89.7 

83.9 

86.8 

97.8 

1899.... 

98.4 

87.6 

89.4 

88.5 

85.8 

89.2 

87.7 

88.5 

99.5 

1900.... 

J.20. 1 

115.0 

115.9 

115.5 

102.8 

105.9 

104.0 

105.0 

108.7 

1901.... 

120.1 

98.6 

97.9 

98.3 

100.2 

102. 3 

102.1 

102. 2 

100.8 

1902.... 

120.1 

95.6 

92. 4 

94.0 

100.6 

100.5 

103.5 

102.0 

105.8 

Cloths  and  clothing. 


Year. 

Ginghams. 

Horse 
blank¬ 
ets:  6 
pounds 
each, 
all 

wool. 

Hosiery. 

Amos- 

keag. 

Lan¬ 

caster. 

Aver¬ 

age. 

Men’s  cotton 
half  hose, 
seamless, 
fast  black, 
20  to  22  oz. 

Men’s  cotton 
half  hose, 
seamless, 

84  needles. 

Women’s 
combed 
Egyptian 
cotton  hose, 
high  spliced 
heel. 

(a) 

Women’s 
cotton  hose, 
seamless, 
fast  black, 
26  to  28  oz. 

Aver¬ 

age. 

1890.... 

117.3 

120.8 

119.1 

109.1 

133.3 

124.3 

131.6 

129.7 

1891.... 

122.0 

122.2 

122. 1 

104.7 

123.1 

124.  3 

121. 1 

122.8 

1892.... 

122.  0 

122.2 

122.1 

109. 1 

112. 8 

123.6 

115.8 

117.4 

1893.... 

118.4 

111.3 

114.  9  . 

104.7 

110.  3 

111.5 

102.7 

113/2 

109.4 

1894.... 

91.0 

88.0 

89.5 

96.0 

102.6 

92.4 

102.7 

105.3 

100.8 

1895.... 

87.4 

86.6 

87.0 

92.5 

94.9 

89.2 

101.4 

92.1 

94.4 

1896.... 

88.6 

87.3 

88.0 

90.8 

87.2 

89.2 

101.4 

84.2 

90.5 

1897.... 

82.2 

86.2 

84.2 

99.5 

82.1 

82.9 

100.0 

81.6 

86.7 

1898.... 

80.9 

85.2 

83.1 

99.5 

76.9 

82.9 

97.3 

76.3 

83.4 

1899.... 

89.5 

89.9 

89.7 

94.2 

76.9 

79.7 

94.6 

78.9 

82.5 

1900.... 

96.6 

96.0 

96.3 

118.  7 

82.1 

82.9 

102. 7 

81.6 

87.3 

1901.... 

91.9 

92.7 

92. 3 

109.9 

71.8 

92.4 

108.1 

71.1 

85.9 

1902.... 

98.1 

100.3 

99.2 

109.9 

76.9 

85.0 

100.0 

78.9 

85.2 

Cloths  and  clothing. 


Year. 

Leather. 

Linen  thread. 

Harness,  oak. 
/ 

Sole,  hem¬ 
lock,  non¬ 
acid,  Buenos 
Ayres. 

Sole,  oak. 

Wax  calf, 

30  to  40  lbs. 
to  the  dozen, 
B  grade. 

Aver¬ 

age. 

Shoe, 
10s,  Bar¬ 
bour. 

3-cord, 

200-yard 

spools, 

Barbour. 

Aver¬ 

age. 

1890. . . . 

99.3 

99.1 

112.1 

91.7 

100.6 

101.9 

104.6 

103.3 

1891.... 

99.6 

95.8 

109.4 

98.8 

100.  9 

101.9 

93.2 

97.6 

1892.... 

91.4 

89.1 

101.  7 

105.9 

97.0 

101.9 

94.1 

98.0 

1893.... 

92.7 

92.6 

103.6 

98.5 

96.9 

102.8 

97.5 

100.2 

1894.... 

87.8 

88.4 

97.5 

92.3 

91.5 

105.0 

99.9 

102.5 

1895.... 

111.5 

106.9 

101.7 

112.0 

108.0 

97.3 

99.9 

98.6 

1896.... 

98.  6 

97.0 

87.0 

98.3 

95.2 

97.3 

99.9 

98.6 

1897.... 

93.9 

104.8 

91.6 

94.1 

96.1 

97.3 

101.8 

99.6 

1898.... 

109.1 

109.8 

95.5 

103.3 

104.4 

97.3 

104.6 

101.0 

1899.... 

116.0 

116.2 

99.9 

105.0 

109.3 

97.3 

104.6 

101.0 

1900.... 

116.8 

128.4 

107.3 

100.3 

113.2 

101.5 

104.6 

103.1 

1901.... 

114.7 

127.6 

104.8 

96.0 

110.8 

101.9 

104.6 

103.3 

1902.... 

114.7 

122.1 

113.0 

100.9 

112.7 

101.9 

104.6 

103.3 

a  Average  for  1893-1899=100. 
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Table  V.— RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1902— Continued. 

[Average  price  for  1890-1899=100.  For  a  more  complete  description  of  the  articles  see  Table  I.] 

Cloths  and  clothing. 


Year. 

Overcoatings. 

Print 
cloths: 
28-inch, 
64  x  64. 

Shawls: 
standard,  all 
wool,  72  x 
144  in.,  42-oz. 

Beaver, 
Moscow,  all 
wool, 
black. 

Chinchilla, 
B-rough, 
all  wool. 

Chinchilla, 
cotton 
warp,  C.  C. 
grade. 

Covert 
cloth,  light 
weight, 
staple. 

Kersey, 
standard, 
27  to  28  oz. 
(a) 

Aver¬ 

age. 

1890.... 

116.7 

113. 4 

109.1 

105.7 

111.2 

117.7 

107.0 

1891.... 

116.7 

113.4 

107.7 

105.7 

110.9 

103.5 

107.0 

1892.... 

116.7 

113. 4 

109.1 

105. 7 

111.2 

119.3 

107.0 

1893.... 

111.7 

108.5 

109.9 

105.7 

109.0 

114.6 

107.0 

1894.... 

95.5 

92.8 

96.9 

104.2 

97.4 

96.8 

107.0 

1895.... 

84.9 

87.7 

92.3 

99.9 

91.2 

100.9 

107.0 

1890.... 

84.9 

87.7 

89.2 

87.4 

87.3 

90.9 

89.1 

1897.... 

84.9 

87.7 

93.7 

83.6 

94.9 

89.0 

87.6 

89.5 

1898.... 

89.4 

97.7 

98.3 

97.2 

104.2 

97.4 

72.6 

90.2 

1899.... 

98.7 

97.7 

93.9 

104.9 

100.9 

99.2 

96.3 

89.1 

1900.... 

120.1 

116.7 

100.2 

101.4 

126. 3 

112.9 

108.6 

107.0 

1901.... 

106. 1 

97.7 

90.8 

97.2 

120.3 

102.4 

99.3 

107.0 

1902.... 

106.1 

97.7 

92.3 

97.2 

120.3 

102.7 

108.9 

107.0 

Cloths  and  clothing. 


Sheetings. 


Year. 

Bleached. 

Brown. 

Aver¬ 

age. 

10-4,  At¬ 
lantic. 

10-4, 

Pepper- 

ell. 

10-4, 

Wam- 

sutta 

S.  T. 

Aver¬ 

age. 

4-4,  At¬ 
lantic  A. 

4-4,  In¬ 
dian 
Head. 

4-4,  Pep¬ 
pered  R. 

4-4,  Stark 
A.  A. 

Aver¬ 

age. 

1890.... 

122.1 

116.2 

106.0 

114.8 

121.0 

115.8 

116.2 

125.7 

119. 7 

117.6 

1891.... 

116.4 

106.6 

107.2 

110.1 

118.1 

116.1 

108.3 

113.1 

113.9 

112.3 

1892.... 

108.7 

100.8 

99.8 

103.1 

106.7 

103. 5 

103.3 

103.8 

104.3 

103.8 

1893.... 

111.8 

103.3 

103.6 

106.2 

111.9 

108.5 

105.8 

109.3 

108.9 

107.7 

1894.... 

94.8 

92.5 

93.5 

93.6 

99.3 

95. 5 

96.4 

99.2 

97.6 

95.9 

1895. . . . 

93.8 

94.7 

92. 2 

93.6 

94.0 

93. 5 

96.0 

97.7 

95.3 

94.6 

1896.... 

92.6 

95.1 

99.2 

96.6 

96.7 

99.4 

101.3 

97.3 

98.7 

97.4 

1897.... 

87.4 

92.3 

99. 2 

93.0 

88.6 

93.9 

95.3 

86.1 

91.0 

91.8 

1898.... 

83.2 

91.3 

99.2 

91.2 

80.1 

86.3 

86.2 

80.8 

83.4 

86.7 

1899.... 

89.4 

107.3 

100.1 

98.9 

84.3 

86.9 

91.5 

85.9 

87.2 

92.2 

1900.... 

111.3 

121. 7 

104.  3 

112. 4 

100.4 

99.5 

107.4 

96.8 

101.0 

105.9 

1901.... 

100.9 

112.4 

99.2 

104. 2 

98.0 

100.8 

107.4 

94.1 

100.1 

101.8 

1902.... 

104.4 

111.  5 

99.2 

105.0 

99.3 

99.8 

103.3 

6  92.6 

98.8 

101.4 

Cloths  and  clothing. 


Year. 

Shirtings: 

bleached. 

Silk:  raw. 

4-4,  Fruit 
of  the 
Loom. 

4-4,  Hope. 

4-4,  Lons¬ 
dale. 

4-4,  New 
York 
Mills. 

4-4,  Wam- 
sutta 
<o>. 

X  X 

Average. 

Italian, 

classical. 

Japan, 

filatures. 

Average. 

1890.... 

116.1 

115.2 

116.2 

110. 5 

106.6 

112.9 

122.7 

130.5 

126.6 

1891.... 

109.  8 

111.6 

113.1 

110.2 

106. 4 

110.2 

98.4 

99.8 

99.1 

1892.... 

111.0 

105. 2 

111.7 

106. 3, 

102.  6 

107.4 

105. 3 

107.7 

106.5 

1893.... 

114. 3 

113.2 

114.4 

105.6 

103.5 

110.2 

118.2 

113.0 

115.6 

1894.... 

99.9 

98.4 

100.0 

101.0 

100.2 

99.9 

86.5 

83.7 

85.1 

1895.... 

96.2 

96.5 

95. 9 

97.1 

102.  2 

97.6 

94.9 

94.2 

94.6 

1896. . . . 

95.6 

98.4 

94.2 

101.0 

100.3 

97.9 

85.3 

84.8 

85.1 

1897.... 

88.0 

91.1 

87.1 

95. 4 

98.6 

92.0 

85.5 

86.2 

85.9 

1898.... 

80.2 

82. 2 

81.8 

89.5 

85.1 

83.8 

91. 1 

90.5 

90.8 

1899.... 

88.5 

87.5 

86.1 

82.8 

94.1 

87.8 

112. 1 

109.  7 

110.9 

1900.... 

103.4 

106.5 

100. 6 

89.7 

101.8 

100.4 

106.  0 

103.7 

104.9 

1901.... 

103.0 

111.0 

101.5 

86.8 

92.3 

98.9 

90.4 

87.4 

88.9 

1902.... 

103. 8 

107.3 

101.9 

87.4 

93.4 

98.8 

96.5 

95.1 

95.8 

a  Average  for  1897-1899=100.  ,  ,.  , 

b  Sheetings:  brown,  4-4,  Massachusetts  Mills,  Flying  Horse  brand.  For  method  of  computing  rela¬ 
tive  price  see  pages  224  and  225. 
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[Average  price  for  1890-1899=100.  For  a  more  complete  description  of  the  articles  see  Table  I.] 


Year. 

Cloths  and  clothing. 

Suitings. 

Tickings: 

Amos- 

keag 

A.  C.  A. 

Clay 

worsted 

diagonal, 

12-oz., 

Wash. 

Mills. 

(a) 

Clay 

worsted 

diagonal, 

16-oz., 

Wash. 

Mills. 

(a) 

Indigo  blue, 
all  wool, 
54-inch,  14- 
ounce, 
Middlesex. 

Indigo 
blue,  all 
wool,  16- 
ounce. 

Serge, 
Washing¬ 
ton  Mills 
6700. 

(b) 

Trouserings, 

fancy 

worsted, 

22  to  23 
ounce. 

( b ) 

Aver¬ 

age. 

1890.... 

116.9 

109.2 

113.1 

113.1 

1891.... 

116.9 

109.2 

113. 1  ‘ 

110.7 

1892.... 

116.9 

109.2 

120.9 

106.  6 

113.4 

108.4 

1893.... 

114.0 

109.2 

120.  9 

106.6 

112.7 

111.3 

1894.... 

111.1 

92.3 

90.7 

98.9 

98.3 

102.2 

1895.... 

92.5 

93.8 

87.1 

83.0 

90.7 

87.9 

89.2 

94.8 

1896.... 

89.1 

87.6 

86.0 

89.9 

81.6 

92.3 

87.8 

96.0 

1897.... 

92.2 

93.3 

79.1 

87.4 

87.7 

92.3 

88.7 

91.9 

1898.... 

111.3 

111.4 

'  86.0 

103.2 

99.8 

108.9 

103.4 

84.3 

1899.... 

114.9 

113.9 

86.0 

107.2 

107.7 

106.  6 

106.1 

87.0 

1900.... 

131.4 

133.7 

86.0 

118.4 

107.6 

117.6 

115.8 

102.2 

1901.... 

110.6 

111.0 

89.6 

109.2 

106.6 

102. 2 

104.9 

95.5 

1902.... 

110.9 

108.6 

99.2 

109.  2 

105.1 

101.8 

105.8 

99.0 

Cloths  and  clothing. 


Year. 

Underwear. 

Women’s  dress  goods. 

Shirts 

and 

drawers, 
white, 
all  wool, 
etc. 

Shirts 

and 

drawers, 

white, 

merino, 

52$wool, 

etc. 

Aver¬ 

age. 

Alpaca, 

cotton 

warp, 

22-inch, 

Hamil¬ 

ton. 

Cash- 
mere,  all 
wool, 
10-11 
twill, 
38-in., 
Atlantic 
J. 

Cash- 

mere, 

cotton 

warp, 

9-twill, 

4-4, 

Atlantic 

F. 

Cash- 

mere, 

cotton 

warp, 

22-inch, 

Hamil¬ 

ton. 

Cash- 

mere, 

cotton 

warp, 

27-inch, 

Hamil¬ 

ton. 

Frank¬ 

lin 

sack¬ 

ings, 

6-4. 

Aver¬ 

age. 

1890.... 

106.2 

106.9 

106.6 

108.1 

119.8 

119.3 

109.9 

111.0 

115.3 

113.9 

1891 .... 

110.0 

112.7 

111.4 

108.1 

126.1 

119. 3 

109.9 

111.0 

119.9 

115. 7 

1892.... 

110.0 

112.7 

111.4 

106.3 

128.2 

117.7 

108.3 

109.6 

119.9 

115.0 

1893.... 

110.0 

112.7 

111.4 

104.6 

111.8 

98.4 

106.7 

106.1 

117.6 

107.5 

1894.... 

92.7 

95.4 

94.1 

100.9 

84.3 

88.7 

100.3 

102.7 

96.8 

95.6 

1895.... 

92.7 

92.5 

92.6 

93.7 

81.0 

83.8 

97.0 

95.8 

84.3 

89.3 

1896.... 

92.7 

92.5 

92.6 

93.7 

67.5 

83.6 

93.8 

93.0 

80.7 

85.4 

1897.... 

92.7 

92.5 

92.6 

93.7 

82.2 

90.3 

90.5 

88.8 

82.2 

88.0 

1898.... 

92.7 

95.4 

94.1 

93.7 

88.6 

94.3 

90.5 

88.8 

88.4 

90.7 

1899.... 

100.4 

86.7 

93.6 

96.6 

110.4 

104.8 

93.1 

93.0 

94.9 

98.8 

1900.... 

100.4 

95.4 

97.9 

104.6 

119.1 

108.0 

100.3 

99.9 

118.3 

108.4 

1901.... 

100.4 

95.4 

97.9 

104.6 

111.3 

104.3 

100.3 

102. 7 

104.5 

104.6 

1902.... 

100.4 

95.4 

97.9 

103.7 

111.3 

108.0 

99.5 

102.0 

108.3 

105.5 

Cloths  and  clothing. 


Year. 

Wool. 

Worsted  yarns. 

Average, 
cloths  and 
clothing. 

Ohio,  fine 
fieece  (X  and 
XX  grade)  , 
scoured. 

Ohio,  me¬ 
dium  fleece 
Rand  f 
grade), 
scoured. 

Average. 

2-40s,  Aus¬ 
tralian  fine. 

2-40s,  XXX, 
white,  in 
skeins. 

Average. 

1890.... 

129.5 

134.6 

132.1 

120.4 

124.1 

122.3 

113.5 

1891.... 

124. 1 

127.  5 

125.8 

121 . 3 

125.4 

123. 4 

111.3 

1892.... 

110.7 

115.  6 

113.2 

119.6 

114.8 

117.2 

109.0 

1»93.... 

102. 0 

101.2 

101.6 

111.4 

107.6 

109.5 

107.2 

1894.... 

80.5 

77.6 

79.1 

91.3 

91.2 

91.3 

96.1 

1895.... 

68.2 

71.9 

70.1 

72.9 

75.1 

74.0 

92.7 

1896.... 

71.3 

69.8 

70.6 

71.2 

74.5 

72.9 

91.3 

1897.... 

89.7 

87.6 

88.7 

83.6 

81.3 

82.5 

91.1 

1898.... 

111.3 

105.3 

108.3 

101.2 

99.7 

100.5 

93.4 

1899.... 

112. 8 

108.8 

110.8 

107.1 

106.3 

106.7 

96.7 

1900.... 

119.3 

116.0 

117.7 

118.3 

118.5 

118.4 

106.8 

1901.... 

98.7 

94.5 

96.6 

102.2 

102.1 

102.2 

101.0 

1902.... 

104.4 

97.2 

100.8 

110.3 

c  113.1 

111.7 

102.0 

a  Average  for  1895-1899=100.  b  Average  for  1892-1899=100.  c  In  1902  designated  as  XXXX. 
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[Average  price  for  1890-1899=100.  For  a  more  complete  description  of  the  articles  see  Table  I.] 


Fuel  and  lighting. 


Coal. 


Year. 

Candles: 

ada¬ 

man¬ 

tine, 

6s,  14-oz. 

Anthracite. 

Bituminous. 

Aver¬ 

age. 

Bro¬ 

ken. 

Chest¬ 

nut. 

Egg. 

Stove. 

Aver¬ 

age. 

Georges 

Creek 

(at 

mine). 

Georges 

Creek 

(f.o.b. 

N.Y. 

Harbor). 

Pitts¬ 

burg 

(Youg- 

hio- 

gheny). 

Aver¬ 

age. 

1890.... 

102.3 

103.5 

93.3 

100.6 

97.8 

98.8 

97.1 

108.9 

103.3 

103.1 

100.6 

1891.... 

102.3 

102.3 

96.7 

104.4 

101.6 

101.3 

106.9 

110.5 

122.7 

113.4 

106.4 

1892.... 

102.3 

107.4 

109.7 

110.8 

109.4 

109.3 

101.3 

106.9 

116.5 

108.2 

108.9 

1893.... 

112.9 

105.8 

115.9 

107.2 

110.5 

109.9 

103.6 

107.6 

117.9 

109.7 

109.8 

1894.... 

110.9 

101.5 

98.5 

94.3 

94.9 

97.3 

92.4 

99.8 

98.6 

96.9 

97.1 

1895.... 

108.7 

97.5 

82.9 

84.3 

82.4 

86.8 

87.2 

102.5 

93.3 

94.3 

90.0 

1896.... 

108.7 

97.1 

98.9 

98.8 

100.0 

98.7 

'  101.3 

97.1 

89.1 

95.8 

97.5 

1897.... 

95.3 

96.4 

103.9 

.  105.7 

105.8 

103.0 

93.8 

89.0 

88.6 

90.5 

97.6 

1898.... 

78.4 

95.4 

98.8 

100.2 

100.1 

98.6 

102.7 

79.3 

87.9 

90.0 

94.9 

1899.... 

78.4 

93.1 

101.4 

93.8 

97.6 

96.5 

113.9 

98.4 

82.6 

98.3 

97.3 

1900.... 

135.4 

97.1 

108.9 

99.7 

104.0 

102.4 

135.0 

106.0 

117.0 

119.3 

109.7 

1901.... 

140.7 

105.5 

120.4 

112.9 

113.9 

113.2 

150.5 

106.6 

117.0 

124.7 

118.1 

1902.... 

140.7 

110.4 

124.0 

121.5 

117.6 

118.4 

239.1 

148.0 

122.4 

169.8 

140.4 

Fuel  and  lighting. 


Year. 

Coke:  Con- 
nellsville, 
furnace. 

Matches: 

parlor, 

domestic. 

Petroleum. 

Average, 
fuel  and 
lighting. 

Crude. 

Refined. 

Average. 

For  export. 

150°  fire 
test,  w.  w. 

Average. 

1890.... 

122.7 

111.5 

95.4 

112. 9 

111.8 

112.4 

106.7 

104.7 

1891.... 

110.4 

99.6 

73.6 

105.5 

98.8 

102.2 

92.6 

102.7 

1892.... 

106.5 

99.6 

61.1 

93.8 

89.2 

91.5 

81.4 

101.1 

1893.... 

87.1 

99.6 

70.3 

80.4 

81.5 

81.0 

77.4 

100.0 

1894.... 

62.3 

94.9 

92.2 

79.4 

81.5 

80.5 

84.4 

92.4 

1895.... 

78.0 

96.1 

149.2 

109.6 

103.6 

106.6 

120.8 

98.1 

1896.... 

110.4 

99.6 

129.5 

108.2 

116.7 

112.5 

118.1 

104.3 

1897.... 

95.2 

99.6 

86.5 

92.0 

101.1 

96.6 

93.2 

96.4 

1898.... 

98.8 

99.6 

100.2 

96.8 

102.1 

99.5 

99.7 

95.4 

1899.... 

128.7 

99.6 

142.1 

121.9 

114.0 

118.0 

126.0 

105.0 

1900.... 

155.8 

99.6 

148.5 

131.6 

133.5 

132.  6 

137.9 

120.9 

1901.... 

115.6 

99.6 

132.9 

115.4 

123.1 

119.3 

123.8 

119.5 

1902.... 

158.2 

90.1 

135.9 

113.1 

124.5 

118.8 

124.5 

134.3 

Metals  and  implements. 


Year. 

Bar  iron:  best  refined. 

Barb 

wire: 

galvam 

ized. 

Builders’  hardware. 

Copper. 

From 

mill 

(Pitts¬ 

burg 

mar¬ 

ket). 

From 

store 

(Phila. 

mar¬ 

ket). 

Aver¬ 

age. 

Butts: 
loose 
joint, 
cast, 
3x3  in. 

Door¬ 

knobs: 

steel, 

bronze 

plated. 

Locks: 

com¬ 

mon 

mor¬ 

tise. 

Aver¬ 

age. 

Ingot, 

lake. 

Sheet, 

hot- 

rolled 

(base 

sizes). 

Wire, 

bare. 

Aver¬ 

age. 

1890.... 

126.9 

125.0 

126.0 

141.2 

111.7 

97.8 

101.6 

103.7 

127.6 

137.1 

128.1 

130.9 

1891.... 

117.9 

115.9 

116.9 

127.4 

111.7 

97.8 

101.6 

103.7 

105.8 

114.5 

112.7 

111.0 

1892.... 

113.1 

114.0 

113.6 

109.5 

96.8 

97.8 

101.6 

98.7 

93.5 

96.4 

98.2 

96.0 

1893.... 

103.4 

103.7 

103.6 

99.7 

98.4 

97.8 

101.6 

99.3 

88.6 

90.4 

92.2 

90.4 

1894. . . . 

82.8 

81.7 

82.3 

86.1 

95.9 

97.8 

100.1 

97.9 

76.8 

85.9 

79.0 

80.6 

1895.... 

86.2 

87.8 

87.0 

88.9 

100.3 

115. 1 

102.0 

105.8 

87.1 

85.9 

84.6 

85.9 

1896.... 

64.1 

85.4 

84.8 

77.7 

104.1 

102.1 

106.1 

104.1 

88.9 

85.9 

92.6 

89.1 

1897.... 

75.9 

79.9 

77.9 

71.3 

96.8 

97.8 

102.0 

98.9 

91.7 

88.2 

93.9 

91.3 

1898.... 

73.8 

78.0 

75.9 

72.7 

92.4 

97.8 

91.8 

94.0 

96.8 

84.4 

93.9 

91.7 

1899.... 

134.5 

126.2 

130.4 

125. 5 

92.4 

97.8 

91.8 

94.0 

143. 2 

131.1 

124.7 

133.0 

1900.... 

148.3 

119.  5 

133.9 

134.4 

126.6 

106.8 

96.5 

110.0 

134.6 

124.6 

123. 0 

127. 4 

1901.... 

124.1 

112.2 

118.2 

120.2 

116.8 

112.0 

91.8 

106.9 

136.7 

125.9 

124. 0 

128.9 

1902.... 

133.8 

129.9 

131.9 

116.9 

126.  6 

126.9 

104.0 

119.2 

97.3 

107.5 

90.6 

98.5 
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Table  V.—  RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1902— Continued. 

[Average  price  for  1890-1899=100.  For  a  more  complete  description  of  the  articles  see  Table  I.] 


Metals  and  implements. 


Year. 

Lead: 

pig. 

Lead 

pipe. 

Nails. 

Pig  iron. 

Cut, 

8-penny, 

fence 

and 

common. 

Wire, 

8-penny, 

fence 

and 

common. 

Aver¬ 

age. 

Besse¬ 

mer. 

Foundry 
No.  1. 

Foundry 
No.  2. 

Gray 

forge, 

South¬ 

ern, 

coke. 

Aver¬ 

age. 

1890.... 

115.5 

112.1 

125. 2 

137.1 

131.2 

137.0 

124.3 

131.4 

130.8 

130.9 

1891.... 

114.7 

116.2 

100.3 

114.1 

107.2 

115.8 

118.4 

117.9 

112.9 

116.3 

1892.... 

108.4 

107.6 

96.2 

101.3 

98.8 

104.3 

106.4 

105.5 

106.3 

105.6 

1893.... 

98.2 

103  8 

92.0 

92.1 

92.1 

93.4 

98.1 

95.3 

95.9 

95.7 

1894.... 

86.9 

92.0 

83.6 

76.4 

80.0 

82.6 

85.5 

83.1 

80.6 

83.0 

1895.... 

85.6 

87.2 

105.3 

98.0 

101.7 

92.3 

88.5 

89.4 

93.1 

90.8 

1896.... 

78.7 

85.1 

148.4 

135.3 

141.9 

88.1 

87.5 

90.2 

86.6 

88.1 

1897.... 

94.0 

89.6 

72.9 

68.7 

70.8 

73.5 

81.7 

77.4 

79.4 

78.0 

1898.... 

99.7 

95.5 

65.3 

66.5 

65. 9 

75.0 

78.8 

76.8 

78.6 

77.3 

1899.... 

117.6 

111.0 

110.8 

110.4 

110.6 

138.1 

130.8 

132.9 

135.8 

134.4 

1900.... 

116.8 

106.3 

123.1 

121. 8 

122.5 

141.5 

135.0 

141.8 

140.7 

139.8 

1901.... 

115. 0 

104.8 

115.6 

109.4 

112.5 

115.7 

107.2 

112.8 

113.2 

112.2 

1902.... 

107.9 

108.3 

116.7 

97.3 

107. 0 

150.0 

149.9 

162.7 

158.8 

155.4 

Metals  and  implements. 


Year. 

Quick¬ 

silver. 

Silver: 

bar, 

fine. 

Spelter: 

Western. 

Steel 

billets. 

Steel 

rails. 

Steel 
sheets: 
black, 
No.  27. 
(a) 

Tin: 

Pig- 

Tin  plates. 

Domes¬ 
tic,  Bes- 
sem  er, 
coke, 
14x20. 
(b) 

Import¬ 
ed,  Bes¬ 
semer, 
coke, I. C., 
14x20. 

(«) 

Aver¬ 

age. 

1890 

130.5 

140.6 

122.6 

141.5 

121.9 

115.5 

104.6 

104.6 

1891 

112.3 

132.2 

112.4 

117.7 

114.8 

110.3 

116.4 

116.4 

1892 

100.  9 

116.9 

102.9 

109.8 

115. 1 

110.9 

115.7 

115.7 

1893 

93.2 

104.4 

90.7 

94.9 

107.9 

109.0 

117.1 

117.1 

1894 

85.7 

85.  5 

78.5 

77.0 

92.1 

104.9 

98.7 

106.7 

106. 7 

1895.... 

91.8 

88.5 

80.1 

85.9 

93.4 

108.9 

76.5 

84.4 

84.4 

1896.... 

89.0 

.  91.0 

88.7 

87. 5 

107.4 

96.0 

72.4 

100.6 

82.9 

91.8 

1897.... 

92.2 

81.1 

•  93.1 

70.1 

71.9 

87.1 

74.0 

93.2 

85.1 

89.2 

1898.... 

97.0 

78.9 

100.2 

71.1 

67.6 

84.8 

84.5 

83.5 

87.2 

85.4 

1899.... 

107.3 

80.8 

130. 1 

144.6 

107.9 

119.2 

148.2 

122.7 

(d) 

122. 7 

1900. . . . 

121.0 

82.9 

97.8 

116.  4 

123.  9 

130.8 

163.7 

137.0 

Id) 

137.0 

1901.... 

118.5 

79.7 

89.6 

112.1 

104.  9 

140.6 

142.6 

122.7 

(d) 

122. 7 

1902.... 

115. 5 

70.5 

107.7 

142.1 

107.4 

129.9 

144.2 

120.7 

0 * ) 

120.7 

Metals  and  implements. 


Tools. 


Year. 

Augers: 

extra, 

f-inch. 

Axes: 

M.  C.  O., 
Yankee. 

Chisels: 

extra, 

socket 

firmer, 

1-inch. 

Files:  8- 
inch  mill 
bastard. 

Hammers : 
Maydole 
No.  1*. 

Planes: 
Bailey 
No.  5. 

Saws. 

Crosscut, 

Disston. 

Hand, 
Disston 
No.  7. 

Average. 

1890.... 

118.2 

120.4 

110. 9 

106.7 

96.9 

107.4 

100.0 

112.7 

106. 4 

1891.... 

118.2 

118.3 

110.9 

104.6 

96.9 

107.4 

100.0 

98.6 

99.3 

1892.... 

118. 2 

106.5 

110.9 

102. 2 

96.9 

107.4 

100.0 

98.6 

99.3 

1893.... 

111.9 

106.5 

102. 1 

101.6 

96.9 

107.4 

100.0 

98.6 

99.3 

1894.... 

95.9 

100.9 

91.5 

97.3 

96.9 

104.3 

100. 0 

98.6 

99.3 

1895.... 

82.9 

98.0 

90.3 

95.4 

97.6 

93.9 

100.0 

98.6 

99.3 

1896.... 

86.7 

88.4 

94.7 

91.2 

105.2 

93.0 

100.0 

98.6 

99.3 

1897.... 

88.6 

83.9 

90.3 

94.4 

105. 2 

93.0 

100. 0 

98.6 

99.3 

1898.... 

88.6 

79.9 

90.8 

96.8 

100.  6 

93.0 

100.0 

98.6 

99.3 

1899.... 

91.1 

97.1 

107.6 

109.7 

107.0 

93.0 

100.0 

98.6 

99.3 

1900.... 

124. 4 

102.9 

127.  6 

127. 8 

115.9 

107.0 

100.0 

98.6 

99.3 

1901.... 

105.  7 

88.8 

121.4 

123.1 

117.2 

110.4 

100.0 

98.6 

99.3 

1902.... 

111.9 

103.0 

142.6 

123.1 

117.2 

114.2 

100.0 

98.6 

99.3 

a  Average  for  the  period  July,  1894,  to  December,  1899=100.  c  Average  for  1890-1898=100. 
b  Average  for  1896-1899=100.  d  No  quotation  for  year. 
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Table  V . — RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1902— Continued. 

[Average  price  for  1890-1899=100.  For  a  more  complete  description  of  the  articles  see  Table  I.] 


Metals  and  implements. 


Year. 

Tools. 

Wood  screws: 
1-inch,  No. 
10,  flat  head. 

Zinc: 

sheet. 

Average, 
metals  and 
implements. 

Shovels: 
Ames  No.  2. 

Trowels:  M. 
C.  O.,  brick, 
lOI-inch. 

Vises:  solid 
box,  50- 
pound. 

Average. 

1890.... 

100.1 

100.0 

106.1 

107.2 

130.5 

114.0 

119.2 

1891.... 

100.1 

100.0 

106.1 

105.6 

132.5 

107.7 

111.7 

1892.... 

100.1 

100.0 

109.1 

104.5 

139.1 

103.4 

106.0 

1898.... 

100.1 

100.0 

107.6 

103.0 

139.1 

94.0 

100.7 

1894.... 

94.7 

100.0 

104.0 

98.6 

103.2 

74.4 

90.7 

1895. . . . 

94.7 

100.0 

97.2 

95.3 

74.0 

85.1 

92.0 

1896.... 

99.8 

100.0 

95.4 

95.7 

68.4 

93.0 

93.7 

1897.... 

100.8 

100.0 

89.7 

95.0 

56.3 

93.0 

86.6 

1898.... 

100.8 

100.0 

84.1 

93.9 

60.8 

103.5 

86.4 

1899.... 

109.4 

100.0 

100.7 

101.3 

96.2 

131.9 

114.7 

1900.... 

115.9 

100.0 

109.4 

111.8 

120.5 

114.8 

120. 5 

1901 .... 

115. 9 

100.0 

128. 7 

110.0 

69.2 

104.7 

111.9 

1902.... 

118.9 

100.0 

131.5 

114.6 

63.0 

107.9 

117.2 

Lumber  and  building  materials. 


Year. 

Brick: 

common 

domestic. 

Carbonate 
of  lead: 
American, 
in  oil. 

Cement. 

Doors: 

pine. 

Lime: 

common. 

Linseed 
oil:  raw. 

Portland, 

American. 

(a) 

Rosendale. 

Average. 

1890.... 

118.0 

110.6 

118.8 

118.8 

125.8 

117.5 

135.8 

1891.... 

102.6 

112.7 

106.2 

106.2 

114.4 

109.  5 

106.8 

1892.... 

103.7 

114.0 

109.2 

109.2 

114.4 

111.5 

90.0 

1893.... 

104.9 

105.5 

100.0 

100.0 

112. 1 

111.5 

102.2 

1894.... 

89.9 

90.8 

104.5 

104.5 

96.1 

101.8 

115.6 

1895.... 

95.5 

91.0 

98.6 

96.1 

97.4 

83.5 

93.8 

115.6 

1896.... 

91.0 

89.6 

100.2 

93.9 

97.1 

76.6 

83.3 

81.2 

1897.... 

88.8 

92.7 

98.5 

84.8 

91.7 

74.3 

86.3 

72. 2 

1898.... 

103. 4 

94.1 

100.1 

85.7 

92.9 

84.6 

89.0 

86.5 

1899.... 

102.2 

98.4 

102.6 

100.8 

101.7 

118.2 

95.8 

94.1 

1900.... 

94.4 

108.3 

108.1 

114.6 

111.4 

145.5 

82.0 

138.7 

1901.... 

103.7 

99.8 

94.7 

114.8 

104.8 

173.1 

92.9 

140.0 

1902.... 

96.8 

93.4 

97.7 

97.5 

97.6 

194.1 

96.7 

130.8 

Lumber  and  building  materials. 


Lumber. 


Year. 

Hem¬ 

lock. 

Maple: 

hard. 

Oak:  white. 

Pine. 

Plain. 

Quar¬ 

tered. 

Aver¬ 

age. 

White,  boards. 

Yellow. 

Average. 

No.  2 
barn. 

Uppers. 

Aver¬ 

age. 

1890.... 

105. 2 

100.0 

101.2 

95.9 

98.6 

98.1 

94.7 

96.4 

112.4 

101.7 

1891.... 

104.1 

100.0 

101.5 

99.8 

100.7 

99.4 

96.7 

98.1 

108.1 

101.4 

1892.... 

102.8 

100.0 

102.7 

98.7 

100.7 

100.2 

98.9 

99.6 

100. 2 

99.8 

1893.... 

100.3 

100.0 

103.  5 

98.7 

101.1 

108.9 

104,  2 

106.6 

100. 2 

104.4 

1894.... 

97.9 

100.0 

99.5 

95.2 

97.4 

106.2 

99.7 

103. 0 

100.2 

102.0 

1895.... 

93.2 

100.0 

96.8 

99.2 

98.0 

100.8 

98.8 

99.8 

91.6 

97.1 

1896.... 

93.3 

100.0 

96.8 

101.5 

99.2 

96.4 

100.2 

98.3 

88.9 

95.2 

1897.... 

92.0 

100.0 

96.8 

100.3 

98.6 

92.5 

99.5 

96.0 

89.0 

93.7 

1898.... 

98.2 

100.0 

96.8 

97.8 

97.3 

90.6 

99.0 

94.8 

100.9 

96.8 

1899 .... 

113.0 

100.1 

104.1 

112.7 

108. 4 

106.9 

108.4 

107.7 

108.5 

107.9 

1900.... 

137. 9 

103. 8 

109. 1 

120. 1 

114.6 

125.7 

123.5 

124. 6 

112.2 

120. 5 

1901.... 

125.4 

100.8 

98.2 

110.2 

104.2 

122. 0 

129.8 

125. 9 

106.5 

119.4 

1902.... 

132.4 

107.8 

109.2 

117.5 

113.4 

137.3 

160.7 

149.0 

113.7 

137. 2 

a  Average  for  1895-1899=100. 
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[Average  price  for  1890-1899=100.  For  a  more  complete  description  of  the  articles  see  Table  I.] 


Lumber  and  building  materials. 


Year. 

Lumber. 

Oxide  of 
zinc. 

Plate  glass:  polished,  unsil¬ 
vered. 

Putty. 

Resin: 
good,  - 
strained. 

Poplar. 

Spruce. 

Average. 

Area  3  to  5 
sq.  ft. 

Area  5  to 
10  sq.  ft. 

Average. 

1890.... 

97.2 

113.5 

102. 0 

106.3 

146.0 

134.9 

140.5 

110.8 

96.1 

1891.... 

97.2 

99.1 

100.7 

104.8 

143.3 

132.9 

138.1 

110.8 

102.4 

1892.... 

97.6 

103.5 

100.5 

106.5 

115.7 

106.0 

110.9 

101.9 

93.2 

1893.... 

107.2 

96.0 

102.1 

103.3 

115.7 

106.0 

110.9 

101.3 

87.6 

1894.... 

101.2 

88.6 

98.7 

93.3 

90.9 

86.7 

88.8 

99.4 

86.9 

1895.... 

98.8 

99.3 

97.6 

87.5 

82.6 

92.5 

87.6 

91.8 

108.4 

1896.... 

98.8 

99.3 

97.2 

95.8 

93.7 

104.0 

98.9 

91.8 

121.2 

1897.... 

97.8 

97.6 

96.2 

94.3 

55.1 

61.7 

58.4 

91.8 

112.0 

1898. . . . 

95.6 

95.8 

97.2 

99.0 

74.4 

82.9 

78.7 

91.8 

98.7 

1899. . . . 

108.5 

107.3 

107.7 

109.5 

82.6 

92.5 

87.6 

106.3 

93.5 

1900.... 

120.2 

121.1 

119.3 

112.  8 

93.7 

104.0 

98.9 

120.3 

111.3 

1901.... 

117.0 

125. 4 

115.0 

109.5 

88.2 

94.4 

91.3 

94.9 

106.3 

1902.... 

134.2 

134.2 

127. 4 

110.0 

70.9 

79.2 

75.1 

121.5 

112. 0 

Lumber  and  building  materials. 


Year. 

Shingles. 

Tar. 

Turpen¬ 

tine: 

spirits  of. 

Window  glass:  American, 
single. 

Average, 

lumber 

and 

building 

mate-. 

rials. 

Cypress. 

White 

pine. 

Average. 

Firsts, 

6  x  8  to 

10  x  15 
inch. 

Thirds, 

6  x  8  to 

10  x  15 
inch. 

Average. 

1890.... 

118.7 

102. 6 

110.7 

122.4 

122.0 

103.6 

98.2 

100. 9 

111.8 

1891.... 

115.2 

106.9 

111.1 

131.4 

113.5 

102.8 

97.3 

100.1 

108.4 

1892.... 

111.7 

104.4 

108.1 

107.9 

96.5 

92.7 

87.7 

90.2 

102.8 

1893.... 

106.3 

102. 8 

104.6 

86.8 

89.8 

99.4 

94.0 

96.7 

101.9 

1894.... 

99.2 

100.2 

99.7 

90.6 

87.7 

92.6 

89.8 

91.2 

96.3 

1895.... 

93.9 

98.8 

96.4 

94.8 

87.4 

74.3 

76.5 

75.4 

94.1 

1896.... 

88.6 

96.5 

92.6 

84.0 

82.1 

83.8 

88.0 

85.9 

93.4 

1897.... 

83.3 

94.6 

89.0 

87.5 

87.5 

102.2 

107.9 

105. 1 

90.4 

1898.... 

88.6 

94.9 

91.8 

91.1 

96.4 

122.9 

128.8 

125.9 

95.8 

1899.... 

94.4 

98.3 

•  96.4 

103.4 

137.0 

125. 9 

131.9 

128.  9 

105.8 

1900. . . . 

101.0 

106.9 

104.0 

113.1 

142.7 

125.5 

127. 5 

126.5 

115.7 

1901.... 

101.0 

111.9 

106.5 

106.4 

111.5 

191.9 

180.4 

186. 2 

116.7 

1902.... 

94.7 

123.0 

108. 9 

110.0 

141.8 

149.6 

141.0 

145.3 

118.8 

Drugs  and  chemicals. 


Year. 

Alcohol: 

grain, 

94  per 
cent. 

Alcohol: 
wood, 
refined, 
95  per 
cent. 

Alum: 

lump. 

Brim¬ 

stone: 

crude, 

seconds. 

Glycer- 
■  in: 
refined. 

Muriatic 

acid: 

20°. 

Opium: 

natural, 

in 

cases. 

Quinine: 

Amer¬ 

ican. 

Sul¬ 

phuric 

acid: 

66°. 

Average, 

drugs 

and 

chem¬ 

icals. 

1890.... 

92.5 

119.2 

109.0 

102.2 

126.3 

100.0 

111.0 

133.1 

98.9 

110.2 

1891.... 

98.9 

121.6 

94.6 

138.2 

109.9 

94.2 

82.4 

102.0 

91.0 

103.6 

1892.... 

95.6 

136.0 

95.8 

116.7 

99.8 

116.3 

70.8 

88.7 

106.7 

102.9 

1893.... 

97.3 

135.4 

104.2 

90.5 

96.2 

97.1 

101.3 

87.4 

95.5 

100.5 

1894.... 

96.1 

75.5 

101.2 

80.1 

85.3 

84.6 

96.8 

106.5 

82.0 

89.8 

1895.... 

104.0. 

90.9 

95.8 

75.5 

86.1 

79.8 

78.0 

102.0 

78.7 

87.9 

1896.... 

102.7 

89.1 

98.2 

86.8 

119.4 

72.1 

88.6 

97.8 

78.7 

92.6 

1897.... 

101.6 

72.9 

99.4 

97.2 

93.5 

104.8 

99.2 

74.3 

106.7 

94.4 

1898.... 

103.8 

78.6 

98.8 

110.7 

88.5 

123.1 

141.6 

87.2 

127.4) 

106.6 

1899.... 

107.6 

80.8 

100.6 

102.1 

95.0 

129.8 

130.2 

120.9 

134.8 

111.3 

1900.... 

106.5 

83.9 

104.8 

102. 2 

■  108. 3 

129.8 

135.  6 

135. 2 

134.8 

115.7 

1901.... 

109.7 

64.2 

104.8 

106.  3 

107. 5 

144.2 

136.8 

123.  0 

140.4 

115. 2 

1902.... 

107.4 

67.3 

104.8 

113.2 

103. 2 

161.5 

120.0 

104.7 

146.1 

114. 2 
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House  furnishing  goods. 


Year. 

Earthenware. 

Furniture. 

Plates, 

cream- 

colored. 

Plates, 

white 

granite. 

Teacups 
and  sau¬ 
cers,  white 
granite. 

Average. 

Bedroom 
sets,  ash. 

Chairs, 

bedroom, 

maple. 

Chairs, 

kitchen. 

Tables, 

kitchen. 

Average. 

1890.... 

108.0 

109.1 

109.6 

108.9 

113.7 

113.0 

109.8 

103.9 

110.1 

1891.... 

105.6 

106.9 

107.4 

106.6 

113.7 

113.0 

109.8 

103.9 

110. 1 

1892.... 

102.3 

103.7 

104.2 

103.4 

113.7 

110.6 

111.1 

103.9 

109.8 

1893.... 

102.3 

103. 7 

104.2 

103.4 

104.2 

110.6 

111.1 

103.9 

107.5 

1894.... 

101.0 

101.9 

102.8 

101.9 

104.2 

96.9 

91.5 

98.7 

97.8 

1895.... 

94.6 

92.9 

94.4 

94.0 

94.3 

96.9 

91.5 

98.7 

95.4 

1896.... 

92.0 

89.1 

90.1 

90.4 

82.9 

96.9 

91.5 

95.6 

91.7 

1897.... 

92.0 

89.1 

90.1 

90.4 

82.9 

80.7 

91.5 

95.6 

87.7 

1898.... 

100.4 

100.8 

98.0 

99.7 

94.7 

82.7 

86.6 

95.6 

89.9 

1899.... 

101.7 

102. 9 

99.2 

101.8 

95.7 

98.9 

105.7 

100.1 

100.1 

1900.... 

106.6 

108.1 

104. 3 

106.3 

106.6 

129.1 

136.1 

108.1 

120.0 

1901.... 

112. 5 

113.8 

109.7 

112.0 

106.6 

113.0 

124.2 

108.1 

113. 0 

1902.... 

112.5 

113.8 

109.7 

112.0 

111.3 

118.4 

128.5 

108.1 

116.6 

House  furnishing  goods. 


Year. 

•  Glassware. 

Table  cutlery. 

Wooden  ware. 

Aver¬ 

age, 

house 

fur¬ 

nishing 

goods. 

Nap¬ 

pies, 

4-inch. 

Pitch¬ 

ers, 

^-gallon, 

com¬ 

mon. 

Tum¬ 

blers, 

l-pint, 

com¬ 

mon. 

Aver¬ 

age. 

Carvers, 

stag 

handles. 

Knives 

and 

forks, 

cocobolo 

handles. 

Aver¬ 

age. 

Pails, 

oak¬ 

grain¬ 

ed. 

Tubs, 

oak- 

grain¬ 

ed. 

Aver¬ 

age. 

1890.... 

107.1 

106. 4 

101.4 

105.0 

100.0 

127.9 

114.0 

122. 6 

122.5 

122.6 

lll.T 

1891.... 

107.1 

106.4 

112.7 

108.7 

100.0 

127.9 

114.0 

111.6 

116.3 

114.0 

110.2 

1892.... 

107.1 

106.4 

107.0 

106. 8 

100.0 

113. 0 

106.5 

103.9 

103.9 

103.9 

106.5 

1893.... 

107.1 

106.4 

107.0 

106. 8 

118.8 

90.8 

104.8 

101.1 

97.1 

99.1 

104.9 

1894.... 

107.1 

106.4 

107.0 

106.8 

100.0 

90.8 

95.4 

96.9 

95.6 

96.3 

100.1 

1895.... 

107.1 

106.4 

104.2 

105.9 

100.0 

90.8 

95.4 

86.3 

92.8 

89.6 

96.5 

1896.... 

89.3 

106.4 

101.4 

99.0 

100.0 

90.8 

95.4 

97.2 

92.8 

95.0 

94.0 

1897.... 

89.3 

85.1 

95.8 

90.1 

93.8 

82.5 

88.2 

95.6 

92.8 

94.2 

89.8 

1898.... 

89.3 

85.1 

90.1 

88.2 

93.8 

90.8 

92.3 

87.3 

92.8 

90.1 

92.0 

1899.... 

89.3 

85.1 

73.2 

82.5 

93.8 

94.9 

94.4 

97.5 

93.4 

95.5 

95.1 

1900.... 

89.3 

85.1 

101.4 

91.9 

93.8 

94.9 

94.4 

114.9 

107.0 

111.0 

106.1 

1901.... 

125.0 

110. 6 

101. 4 

112. 3 

93.8 

107.3 

100.6 

119.3 

107.6 

113. 5 

110.9 

1902.... 

125. 0 

110.6 

104.2 

113.3 

93.8 

107.3 

100.6 

119.3 

107.6 

113.5 

112.2 

Miscellaneous. 


Year. 

Cotton-seed 

meal. 

Cotton-seed 
oil:  sum¬ 
mer  yel¬ 
low,  prime. 

. 

Jute:  raw. 

Malt: 

Western 

made. 

Paper. 

Proof 

spirits. 

News. 

Wrapping, 

manila. 

Average. 

1890.... 

106.4 

113.2 

108.1 

106.7 

127.8 

104.0 

115.9 

91.6 

1891.... 

114. 8 

117.2 

103.3 

131.9 

113.7 

104.0 

108.9 

96.1 

1892.... 

107.9 

101.4 

132.3 

114.0 

113.  7 

100.9 

107.3 

93.5 

1893.... 

117.0 

149.5 

96.4 

110.3 

106.4 

104.7 

105.6 

93.2 

1894.... 

102.7 

106.4 

96.1 

105.9 

108.0 

105.6 

106.8 

98.5 

1895.... 

86.1 

89.4 

77.7 

97.5 

103.0 

106.0 

104.5 

105.3 

1896.... 

90.8 

82.6 

88.9 

80.1 

92.0 

106.3 

99.2 

104.6 

1897.... 

93.1 

77.7 

103.9 

77.4 

90.6 

106.3 

98.5 

102.9 

1898.... 

86.5 

75.2 

92.5 

87.7 

73.2 

83.0 

78.1 

106.3 

1899.... 

94.7 

87.5 

101.7 

88.5 

69.9 

79.2 

74.6 

108.0 

1900.... 

116.3 

116.8 

121.2 

93.0 

94.0 

86.8 

90.4 

108.4 

1901.... 

113.9 

117.3 

111.4 

106.0 

75.6 

90.8 

83.2 

111.8 

1902.... 

123.5 

133.6 

122.0 

112.7 

80.9 

89.9 

85.4 

114.3 
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Table  V. — RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1902— Concluded. 

[Average  price  for  1890-1899=100.  For  a  more  complete  description  of  the  articles  see  Table  I.] 


Miscellaneous. 


Year. 

Rope:  ma- 
nila,f-inch. 

Rubber: 

Para 

Island. 

Soap:  cas- 
tile,  mot¬ 
tled,  pure. 

Starch: 
laundry, 
large  lump. 

Plug, 

Horseshoe. 

Tobacco. 

Smoking, 
granu¬ 
lated,  Seal 
of  N.  C. 

Average. 

Average, 

miscella¬ 

neous. 

1890.... 

160.0 

104.6 

104.4 

106.6 

102.2 

98.2 

100.2 

110.3 

1891.... 

111.1 

98.8 

109.1 

122. 4 

101.2 

98.2 

99.7 

109.4 

1892.... 

122. 9 

84,5 

109.7 

107.2 

94.0 

98.2 

96.1 

106.2 

1893.... 

98.4 

89.5 

108.1 

105.2 

100.1 

98.2 

99.2 

105.9 

1894.... 

82.4 

84.2 

103.3 

105.2 

101.0 

98.2 

99.6 

99.8 

1895.... 

78.7 

92.7 

89.1 

104.3 

101.0 

98.2 

99.6 

94.5 

1896.... 

71.1 

99.9 

88.2 

89.1 

96.1 

98.2 

97.2 

91.4 

1897.... 

67.6 

105.6 

93.3 

86.2 

94.9 

98.2 

96.6 

92.1 

1898.... 

90.1 

115.  8 

96.7 

86.2 

104.3 

104.1 

104.2 

92.4 

1899.... 

117.1 

124.3 

98.1 

86.2 

105.4 

110.0 

107.7 

97.7 

1900.... 

141.3 

122.6 

107.7 

97.7 

111.9 

110.0 

111.0 

109.8 

1901.... 

116.9 

106.1 

115.1 

104.3 

117.6 

110.0 

113.8 

107.4 

1902.... 

144.3 

90.8 

116.5 

130.5 

114.6 

109.9 

112.3 

114.1 

RECENT  REPORTS  OE  STATE  BUREAUS  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Thirty -first  Annual  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics 

of  Labor.  March,  1901.  Horace  G.  Wadlin,  Chief,  xvi,  792  pp. 

This  report  presents  the  following  subjects:  Population  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  1900,  64  pages;  the  insurance  of  workingmen,  183  pages; 
graded  prices,  544  pages. 

The  Insurance  of  Workingmen. — This  part  of  the  report  was 
prepared  in  accordance  with  a  resolve  of  the  legislature  instructing 
the  bureau  to  investigate  “the  subject  of  labor  and  cooperative  insur¬ 
ance,”  etc.  The  investigation  was  restricted  to  those  schemes  or 
methods  by  which  it  is  sought  to  protect  workingmen  and  their  fami¬ 
lies  against  the  results  of  the  sickness,  accidental  injury  or  death,  inva¬ 
lidity,  or  old  age  of  the  wage  worker.  The  material  was  secured 
largely  from  secondary  sources,  including  monographs  and  official 
reports  or  compilations  on  various  phases  of  the  subject,  and  is  pre- 
.  sented  under  four  sections:  General  review  of  workingmen’s  insur¬ 
ance,  summary  of  provisions  relating  to  workingmen’s  insurance  in 
Europe,  employers’  insurance  schemes  in  England,  and  employers’ 
accident  and  annuity  schemes  in  France. 

Legislation,  statistics,  individual  undertakings,  and  general  results 
are  presented  in  the  various  sections,  the  third  section  being  chiefly 
taken  up  with  detailed  accounts  of  the  methods  in  use  in  different 
English  establishments,  either  in  accordance  with  the  employers1  lia¬ 
bility  act  of  1880,  or  independently  of  its  provisions.  The  fourth  sec¬ 
tion  treats  of  France  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner. 

In  the  concluding  pages  is  given  an  account  of  the  relief  department 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 

Graded  Prices.— This  is  a  compilation  from  the  official  documents 
of  various  States  and  countries,  giving  prices  of  board,  rent,  fuel, 
food,  clothing,  etc.,  under  15  general  heads,  embracing  50,883  quota¬ 
tions,  of  which  45,017  were  from  the  United  States  and  5,866  from 
foreign  countries.  These  quotations  cover  the  period  1816  to  1891. 

During  the  four  years,  1895  to  1898,  the  bureau  was  engaged  in  pub¬ 
lishing  statistics  of  graded  weekly  wages,  taken  from  sources  similar 
to  the  above,  and  including  588  branches  of  occupations  or  forms  of 
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employment  for  the  period  1810  to  1891.  The  two  series  of  quotations 
are  similarly  graded,  as  follows:  High,  medium  high,  medium,  medium 
low,  and  low.  In  this  report  the  following  brief  tables  present  a  sum¬ 
mary  comparison  of  wages  and  prices,  showing  for  each  grade  the 
number  of  articles  and  of  occupations  considered  and  the  per  cent  of 
each,  as  furnished  by  Massachusetts,  by  other  States,  and  by  foreign 
countries: 

GRADED  PRICES  AND  WAGES. 


[In  these  tables  each  article  is  counted  as  one  only.  If  the  same  quotation  as  to  any  article 
appeared  in  more  than  one  State  or  country,  each  is  credited  in  the  table  with  equal  fractional  rep¬ 
resentation  as  to  such  article.  Thus,  in  the  first  table  it  appears  that  there  were  151  articles  in  the 
grade  marked  “high,”  and  Massachusetts  is  credited  with  34.58  of  these  articles.  In  fact,  Massachu¬ 
setts  furnished  “high”  quotations  for  41  separate  articles,  29  of  which  were  found  in  that  State  only. 
For  10  other  articles  identical  quotations  were  furnished  by  some  other  State  or  courtry,  and  Massa¬ 
chusetts  is  credited  with  one-half  in  each  of  these  instances.  For  1  article  2  other  and  for  1  article  3 
other  States  or  countries  in  addition  to  Massachusetts  furnished  “high”  quotations,  and  in  these 
cases  Massachusetts  is  credited  with  one-third  and  one-fourth,  respectively.  The  sum  of  these  quan¬ 
tities— 29  plus  10  halves  (5.00),  plus  one-third  (0.33) ,  plus  one-fourth  (0.25) — equals  34.58,  the  total 
number  of  high  quotations  with  which  Massachusetts  can  be  fairly  credited.  The  same  method  is 
followed  throughout.] 


PRICES,  1816-1891. 


States  and  coun¬ 
tries. 

High. 

Medium  high. 

Medium. 

Medium  low. 

Low. 

Num¬ 
ber  of 
arti¬ 
cles. 

Per 

cent. 

Num¬ 
ber  of 
arti¬ 
cles. 

Per 

cent. 

Num¬ 
ber  of 
arti¬ 
cles. 

Per 

cent. 

Num¬ 
ber  of 
arti¬ 
cles. 

Per 

cent. 

Num¬ 
ber  of 
arti¬ 
cles. 

Per 

cent. 

Massachusetts . 

34. 58 

22.90 

35. 44 

25.31 

42. 11 

27.89 

48.89 

32. 59 

45. 81 

30. 34 

Other  States . 

54. 43 

36.05 

63.11 

46.08 

78.50 

51.98 

77.53 

51.69 

67. 45 

44. 67 

Foreign  countries.. 

61.99 

41.05 

41.45 

29. 61 

30. 39 

20. 13 

23.58 

15. 72 

37.74 

24. 99 

Total . 

151.00 

100.00 

140.00 

100. 00 

151.00 

100.00 

150.00 

100. 00 

151.00 

100. 00 

WAGES,  1810-1891. 


High. 

Medium  high. 

Medium. 

Medium  low. 

Low. 

States  and  coun¬ 
tries. 

Num¬ 
ber  of 
occupa¬ 
tions. 

Per 

cent. 

Num¬ 
ber  of 
occupa¬ 
tions. 

Per 

cent. 

Num¬ 
ber  of 
occupa¬ 
tions. 

Per 

cent. 

Num¬ 
ber  of 
occupa¬ 
tions. 

Per 

cent. 

Num¬ 
ber  of 
occupa¬ 
tions. 

Per 

cent. 

Massachusetts . 

198. 76 

33.80 

187. 06 

■  32.25 

158. 54 

26.96 

134. 23 

22. 87 

55. 37 

9. 42 

Other  States . 

389. 24 

66.20 

388. 69 

67.02 

415. 00 

70.58 

358. 38 

61.05 

137.54 

23. 39 

Foreign  countries. . 

4.25 

.73 

14.46 

2.46 

94. 39 

16.08 

395. 09 

67. 19 

Total . .  1 . 

588. 00 

100.00 

580. 00 

100. 00 

588. 00 

100. 00 

587. 00 

100. 00 

588.00 

100. 00 

The  full  list  of  articles  and  of  occupations  is  covered  only  in  the 
grades  high,  medium,  and  low.  It  is  noticeable  that  no  “high”  wage 
quotation  was  furnished  by  foreign  countries,  while  they  furnished 
41.05  per  cent  of  the  quotations  of  “high”  prices.  Of  “low”  prices 
foreign  countries  furnished  24.99  per  cent  of  the  quotations  and  67.19 
per  cent  of  “low”  wage  rates. 
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NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Fourth  Biennial  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  of  the  State  of  New 

Hampshire.  1901-1902.  L.  H.  Carroll,  Commissioner.  265  pp. 

A  variety  of  subjects  is  presented  in  this  report,  and  they  may  be 
outlined  as  follows:  Manufacturing  industries,  52  pages;  creameries, 
9  pages;  industrial  chronology,  18  pages;  unoccupied  manufacturing 
plants  and  water-power  privileges,  25  pages;  fire  chronology,  23  pages; 
highway  statistics,  19  pages;  manual  training,  26  pages;  factory  inspec¬ 
tion,  22  pages;  strikes,  11  pages;  labor  legislation,  12  pages;  labor 
organizations,  17  pages;  census  statistics,  15  pages. 

Manufacturing  Industries. — Under  this  title  is  presented  a  text 
account  of  the  leading  industries  of  the  State,  with  figures,  chiefly  for 
1900  and  1901,  giving  production,  number  of  employees,  wages  paid, 
capital  invested,  etc.  Other  parts  are  devoted  to  a  table  showing  for 
49  industries  in  1901  the  capital  invested,  value  of  product,  wage- 
earners  and  wages  paid,  clerks  and  officials  and  salaries  paid,  amount 
invested  in  repairs,  enlargements,  etc. ;  tables  comparing  certain  of 
the  foregoing  items  for  1901  with  the  corresponding  items  for  1900;  a 
table  of  average  daily  wages,  and  tables  presenting  the  manufacturing 
statistics  by  counties  and  by  cities. 

From  the  first  of  the  foregoing  enumerated  tables  the  following 
summarized  statement  is  taken,  the  figures  being  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1901: 


Establishments  considered .  1,  454 

Capital  invested . .  $88,  943,  235 

Value  of  product .  $111,  933,  030 

Wage-earners: 

Males . . . , .  51, 492 

Females .  23,  391 

Wages  paid: 

Males . .  .  $21,  330, 026 

Females . . . .  6, 923, 278 

'Salaried  employees . b  784 

Salaries  paid .  $1, 907, 142 

Amount  invested  in  permanent  repairs,  enlargements,  etc .  $1,  720,  063 


Of  the  1,454  establishments,  417  reported  an  increase  and  133  a 
decrease  in  production  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year;  196 
reported  increased  and  12  reported  decreased  wages. 

Creameries.— Statistics  are  given  of  the  creameries  in  operation  in 
the  State  for  the  year  ending  July  1,  1901,  and  their  location.  Fifty 
creameries  reported  an  invested  capital  of  $259,956,  and  a  product  for 
the  year  valued  at  $1,059,381.  Emplojmient  was  given  to  117  wage- 
earners  and  33  salaried  persons,  who  were  paid  a  total  of  $58,407  in 
wages  and  $9,958  in  salaries. 
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Unoccupied  Manufacturing  Plants  and  Water-Power  Privi¬ 
leges. — This  is  a  list  of  the  manufacturing  plants  in  the  State  unoccu¬ 
pied  in  March,  1902,  as  well  as  the  water-power  privileges,  developed 
and  undeveloped,  then  available.  The  amount  of  power,  dimensions, 
and  condition  of  plants,  and  other  information  pertaining  thereto,  is 
given  for  77  towns  in  the  State. 

Manual  Training. — This  section  of  the  report  is  devoted  to  papers 
by  prominent  authorities,  on  this  important  phase  of  education. 

Strikes. — Brief  accounts  are  given  of  the  strikes  that  occurred  in 
the  State  from  July  1,  1900,  to  July  1,  1902.  During  this  period  22 
strikes  were  reported,  15  of  which  were  due  chiefly  to  disputes  respect¬ 
ing  wages  and  hours  of  labor,  3  to  questions  of  trade-unionism,  and  4 
to  other  causes.  Most  of  the  strikes  were  of  short  duration  and  resulted 
in  failure.  Of  strikers  and  those  thrown  out  of  employment  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  strikes  the  number  approximated  1,320. 

Labor  Legislation.— This  section  presents  the  laws  affecting  labor 
passed  by  the  State  legislature  at  its  session  of  1901. 

Labor  Organizations. — A  list  of  the  labor  organizations  of  the 
State,  by  cities,  gives  the  date  of  organization,  number  of  members, 
and  officers.  Including  5  federations  of  labor  organizations,  93  unions 
were  reported  to  the  bureau,  having  an  approximate  membership  of 
6,450. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Pennsylvania.  Vol.  XXIX,  1901.  Part  III,  Industrial 
Statistics.  James  M.  Clark,  Chief  of  Bureau.  708  pp. 

The  contents  of  this  report  are:  An  historical  and  descriptive  article 
on  the  shoe  industry,  51  pages;  an  historical  and  descriptive  article  on 
the  cement  industry,  24  pages;  statistics  of  manufactures,  581  pages; 
analysis,  41  pages. 

Statistics  of  Manufactures.  — The  greater  part  of  this  presenta¬ 
tion  consists  of  two  series  of  tables,  the  first  series  giving  comparative 
data  for  354  identical  establishments,  representing  44  industries,  for  a 
period  of  10  years  (1892  to  1901),  and  the  other  series,  801  identical 
establishments,  representing  88  industries,  for  a  period  of  6  years  (1896 
to  1901). 

The  first  series  shows  the  average  days  in  operation,  persons 
employed,  aggregate  wages  paid,  average  yearly  earnings  and  daily 
wages,  and  value  of  product,  total  and  per  emplo3me.  A  summary  of 
the  more  important  data  is  presented  in  the  following  table. 
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COMPARATIVE  STATISTICS  OF  354  IDENTICAL  MANUFACTURING  ESTABLISHMENTS, 

1892  TO  1901. 


Year. 

Average  persons 
employed. 

Aggregate  wages 
paid. 

Average  yearly 
earnings. 

Value  of  product. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Percent 
of  in¬ 
crease. 

Amount. 

Percent 
of  in¬ 
crease. 

Amount. 

Per  cent 
of  in¬ 
crease. 

Amount. 

Per  cent 
of  in¬ 
crease. 

1892  . 

136, 882 
122, 278 

$67, 331, 876 
56, 818, 289 

$491.90 
464. 66 

$269, 452, 465 
226, 017,  762 

1893  . 

a  10.  67 

a  15. 61 

a  5. 54 

a  16. 12 

1894  . 

109,  383 

a  10.  55 

45, 229,  667 

a  20.  40 

413. 50 

a  11.  01 

185, 626, 971 

«  17. 87 

1895  . 

127, 361 

16.  44 

56,  704,  511 

25. 37 

445.  78 

7.81 

222, 730, 930 

19.  99 

1896  . 

118, 092 

a  7.28 

52, 102,  365 

a  8. 12 

441.  29 

a  1.01 

211,252,732 

a  5. 15 

1897  . 

121, 281 

2.70 

52, 138, 941 

.07 

429.  90 

a  2. 58 

222, 995, 654 

5. 56 

1898  . 

137, 985 

13.77 

62, 676,  615 

20.21 

454. 52 

5.  73 

266, 044, 530 

19.30 

1899 . 

154, 422 

11.91 

78, 179,  333 

24.73 

506.  27 

11.38 

377,934,411 

42.06 

1900  . 

136, 814 

a  11.  40 

69, 697, 485 

a  10.  85 

509. 43 

.62 

418, 790, 239 

10. 81 

1901 . 

156, 424 

14.33 

85, 219, 969 

22.  27 

544. 80 

6. 94 

432, 994, 653 

3.  39 

a  Decrease. 


Iii  the  above  table  each  item  for  1901  shows  a  considerable  increase 
over  that  for  the  preceding  year;  and,  further,  each  item  for  1901 
surpasses  the  corresponding  item  for  each  of  the  preceding  years  in 
the  series.  Comparing  the  figures  for  1901  with  those  for  1892,  the 
average  number  of  persons  employed  shows  a  gain  of  19,542,  or  14.28 
per  cent,  during  the  10-year  period;  the  aggregate  wages  paid  a  gain 
of  $17,888,093,  or  26.57  per  cent;  the  average  yearly  earnings  a  gain 
of  $52.90,  or  10.75  per  cent;  and  the  value  of  product  a  gain  of 
$163,542,188,  or  60.69  per  cent. 

The  second  series  of  tables  not  only  presents  a  wider  range  of  indus¬ 
tries  (88  in  number),  but  gives  more  details,  as  appears  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  table,  which  is  a  summary  statement  for  the  years  covered: 


COMPARATIVE  STATISTICS  OF  801  IDENTICAL  MANUFACTURING  ESTABLISHMENTS, 

1896  TO  1901. 


Year. 


1896.. . 

1897.. . 

1898. .  9 

1899.. . 

1900.. . 

1901.. . 


Year. 

Persons 

em¬ 

ployed. 

Aggregate 

wages 

paid. 

Average 

yearly 

earnings. 

Average 

daily 

earnings. 

Value  of 
product 
per  em¬ 
ployee. 

Per  cent 
of  wages 
of  value 
of  product. 

1896 . 

131,260 
137,027 
153,  096 
175, 641 
186, 936 
192,972 

$50, 084,  767 
52, 504,  050 
60, 377,  592 
76,  669,  979 

$381. 57 

$1.41 

$1 , 432. 56 

26.6 

1897 . 

383. 17 

1.34 

1,497.75 

25.6 

1898  . 

394.  38 

1.38 

1,572.96 

25.1 

1899 . 

436.  52 

1.52 

1,848  80 

23.6 

1900 . 

81,828,899 

437. 74 

1.52 

1,903.43 

23.0 

1901 . 

86, 828, 341 

449. 95 

1. 54 

1,920.  62 

23.4 

Capital  in¬ 
vested  in 
plants,  and 
working 
capital. 

Cost  of  ba¬ 
sic  material, 
(a) 

Market  value 
of  product. 

Per  cent  of 
costof  basic 
material  of 
value  of 
product. 

Average 
days  in 
opera¬ 
tion. 

$200, 109, 865 

6  $92,  612,  814 

$188, 038, 106 

c  49. 3 

270 

201 , 889, 872 

ft  102, 239, 370 

205, 232, 150 

c  49. 8 

286 

207, 219, 841 

b  115, 605, 138 

240,  813, 513 

c  48. 0 

286 

239,377,197 

165,089, 595 

324, 725,  616 

50.8 

288 

256, 952, 657 

183,881,071 

355, 819, 108 

51.7 

288 

253, 190, 931 

188, 207,  662 

370, 625,  709 

50.8 

293 

a  By  basic  material  is  meant  only  the  material  out  of  which  the  product  is  made,  and  does  not 
include  any  of  the  material  used  in  its  development. 

6  Figures  for  798  establishments,  3  not  reporting. 

c  Based  on  cost  of  basic  material  for  798,  and  value  of  product  for  801  establishments. 
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A  general  increase  is  apparent  in  the  volume  of  manufacturing  busi¬ 
ness  done  in  the  period  covered  by  this  table,  as  indicated  by  each  item 
considered.  A  slight  increase,  however,  is  shown  in  the  per  cent  of 
cost  of  basic  material  of  the  value  of  the  product,  and  a  decrease  in  the 
per  cent  of  wages  of  the  value  of  the  product. 

Specified  manufacturing  industries  of  which  data  are  presented  in 
more  or  less  detail  are  pig  iron,  steel,  rolled  iron  and  steel,  tin  plate, 
cement,  tanning,  and  boots  and  shoes. 

Pig  iron.  In  1901  the  capital  invested  in  this  industry  amounted  to 
1152,075,575,  an  increase  over  1900  of  $79,886,791,  or  110.7  per  cent. 
There  were  produced  during  the  year  7,364,295  gross  tons  of  pig  iron, 
an  increase  over  1900  of  992,607  tons,  or  15.6  per  cent.  The  aggregate 
cost  of  basic  material  in  1901  was  $53,511,173,  or  4.7  per  cent  greater 
than  in  1900,  while  the  cost  of  basic  material  per  ton  was  less  by  9.4 
per  cent.  The  market  or  realized  value  of  product  amounted  to 
$106,883,000,  an  increase  of  $1,433,077,  or  1.4  per  cent,  over  1900, 
while  the  realized  value  per  ton  was  $14.52,  a  decrease  of  $2.03,  or 
12.3  per  cent,  from  1900.  There  were  employed  in  1901  an  average  of 
14,749  wage-earners,  a  decrease  from  1900  of  1,036,  or  6.6  per  cent. 
These  workmen  received  an  aggregate  of  $8,646,479  in  wages,  an 
increase  of  $146,285,  or  1.7  per  cent,  over  the  aggregate  wages  paid 
in  1900.  The  average  yearly  earnings,  for  skilled  and  unskilled  labor, 
was  $586.24,  an  increase  over  1900  of  $47.74,  or  8.9  per  cent,  while 
the  average  daily  wage  was  $1.85,  an  increase  over  1900  of  $0.18,  or 
10.8  per  cent. 

Steel.  For  the  production  of  steel  in  1901  the  amounts,  in  gross  tons, 
were:  Bessemer,  4,319,144;  open  hearth,  3,554,828;  crucible  and  other 
processes,  85,748.  The  total  of  7,959,720  tons  was  an  increase  of 
1,702,945  tons,  or  27.2  per  cent,  over  the  jmar  1900. 

Polled  iron  and  steel.  Of  rolled  iron  and  steel  products  in  1901  there 
were  8,668,337  gross  tons,  classified  as  follows:  Rails,  1,406,532  tons; 
iron  and  steel  structural  shapes,  916,013  tons;  cut  nails  and  cut  spikes, 
37,349  tons;  plates  and  sheets  (including  218,432  tons  of  black  plate  for 
tinning),  1,590,502  tons;  other  rolled  products,  4,717,941  tons.  In 
this  production  a  capital  of  $232,108,715  was  invested.  Excluding  the 
black  plate  for  tinning,  the  value  of  product  aggregated  $298,284,259. 
There  were  86,086  workmen  employed,  who  received  $53,334,787  in 
wages,  the  average  yearly  earnings  being  $619.55  and  the  average  daily 
wage  $2.21.  Works  were  in  operation  during  the  year  an  average 
of  280  days.  The  average  yearly  earnings  in  1901  exceeded  those  of 
1900  by  $45.58,  or  7.9  per  cent.  Considering  the  item  of  rails,  the 
production  in  1901  exceeded  that  of  1900  by  208,434  tons,  or  17.4  per 
cent. 

Tin  plate.  In  1901  the  22  black  plate  works  of  the  State  produced 
435,628,000  pounds,  of  which  377,430,000  pounds  were  tinned.  The 
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value  of  the  tinned  production  was  115,084,852,  while  that  of  the 
58,198,000  pounds  not  tinned  was  $1,940,480.  During-  the  year  there 
were  employed  an  average  of  8,188  working  people  for  228  days.  The 
total  wages  amounted  to  $4,593,561,  being  an  average  of  $561.01  per 
employee  for  the  year,  or  $2.46  per  day.  Compared  with  1900,  the  pro¬ 
duction  in  1901  was  greater  by  39.6  per  cent  and  the  value  greater  by 
35.2  per  cent.  In  the  number  of  working  people  there  was  an  increase 
of  10.8  per  cent;  in  aggregate  wages  paid  an  increase  of  30.2  per  cent; 
in  average  yearly  earnings  an  increase  of  17.6  per  cent;  in  average 
daily  wages  an  increase  of  2.5  per  cent.  The  number  of  days  in  oper¬ 
ation  was  14.6  per  cent  greater  than  in  1900. 

Five  tin  dipping  works,  buying  all  their  black  plate,  produced 
44,210,000  pounds  of  tin  and  terne,  of  a  value  of  $2,527,178.  These 
works  employed  372  people  for  283  days  during  the  year,  paying  an 
aggregate  of  $157,262  in  wages,  the  average  yearly  earnings  per 
employee  being  $422.75,  or  $1.49  per  day. 

The  combined  production  of  tin  and  terne  plate  by  the  black  plate 
works  and  the  dipping  works  in  1901  amounted  to  421,640,000  pounds, 
of  the  value  of  $17,612,030.  Compared  with  1900,  this  was  an  increase 
of  41.6  per  cent  in  production  and  35  per  cent  in  value. 

Cement.  In  1901  there  were  14  plants  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  cement,  having  an  invested  capital  of  $19,271,981.  These  plants 
turned  out  7,955,669  barrels,  the  realized  or  market  value  of  which  was 
$7,334,891.  An  average  of  5,080  workmen,  employed  for  326  days, 
were  paid  an  aggregate  of  $2,212,457  in  wages,  being  a  yearly  earning 
per  employee  of  $435.52,  or  $1.34  per  day. 

Tanning  industry.  In  this  industry  in  1901  there  were  200  plants 
engaged,  representing  a  capital  of  $64,582,517.  The  plants  were  in 
operation  during  the  year  299  days  and  employed  a  total  of  15,565 
wage-earners,  of  whom  14,307  were  men,  545  women,  and  713  children. 
The  aggregate  wages  paid  to  these  wage-earners  was  $6,580,552, 
of  which  the  men  received  $6,304,408,  the  women  $141,224,  and  the 
children  $134,920.  The  average  yearly  earnings  of  the  men  were 
$440.65,  the  women  $259.13,  and  the  children  $189.23.  The  average 
daily  wages  were  $1.47  for  men,  $0.87  for  women,  and  $0.63  for  chil¬ 
dren.  Not  including  by-products,  the  value  of  production  amounted 
to  $69,202,533. 

Boots  and  shoes.  There  were  120  factories  for  the  manufacture  of 
boots  and  shoes  in  operation  during  1901,  which  represented  an 
invested  capital  of  $5,336,077.  The  factories  were  in  operation  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  an  average  of  280  days  and  employed  an  average  of  9,342 
persons,  of  whom  5,438  were  men,  3,269  women,  and  635  children.  To 
these  wage-earners  was  paid  $3,059,579,  the  men  receiving  $2,192,090, 
the  women  $789,270,  and  the  children  $78,219.  In  yearly  earnings  the 
men  averaged  $403.11,  the  women  $241.44,  and  the  children  $123.18. 
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The  average  daily  wages  were  $1.44  for  men,  $0.86  for  women,  and 
$0.44  for  children.  A  total  production  of  12,387,168  pairs  had  a 
market  or  realized  value  of  $13,602,712.  A  directory  of  the  boot  and 
shoe  factories  of  the  State  is  presented. 

Rubber  boots  cmd  shoes.  For  the  manufacture  of  rubber  boots  and 
shoes  2  factories  were  in  operation  during  1901,  representing  a 
capital  investment  of  $800,000.  During  the  year,  2,658,730  pairs  were 
turned  out,  having  a  market  value  of  $1,697,817.  The  factories  were 
in  operation  an  average  of  285  days,  and  employed  1,063  wage-earners, 
of  whom  621  were  men,  412  women,  and  30  children.  To  these  wage- 
earners  was  paid  $328,247,  of  which  the  men  received  $234,303,  the 
women  $90,784,  and  the  children  $3,160.  The  average  yearly  earnings 
of  the  men  were  $377.30,  the  women  $220.35,  and  the  children  $105.33. 
The  men  received  an  average  daily  wage  of  $1.32,  the  women  $0.77, 
and  the  children  $0.37. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Fifteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissions  of  Industrial  Statistics , 
made  to  the  General  Assembly  at  its  January  session ,  190°2.  Henry 
E.  Tiepke,  Commissioner,  vii,  417  pp. 

The  subjects  presented  in  this  report  are  the  following:  Statistics  of 
textile  manufactures,  98  pages;  imports  and  exports  of  merchandise, 
13  pages;  strikes,  lockouts,  and  shut-downs,  15  pages;  official  valua¬ 
tions  of  property,  16  pages;  banking  institutions,  81  pages;  free  public 
employment  offices,  19  pages;  decisions  of  courts  affecting  labor,  164 
pages. 

Textile  Manufactures. — Comparative  statistics  are  given  fox 
years  1899  and  1900  for  186  identical  establishments,  of  which  90  were 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods,  11  in  the  manufacture  of 
hosiery  and  knit  goods,  19  were  bleacheries  and  dye  and  print  works, 
4  were  in  the  manufacture  of  silk  goods,  and  62  in  the  manufacture  of 
woolen  goods.  The  statistics  are  summarized  in  the  table  following: 


STATISTICS  OF  186  TEXTILE  MANUFACTURING  ESTABLISHMENTS,  1899  AND  1900. 


Items. 

1899. 

1900. 

Increase. 

Amount. 

Per  cent. 

Single  proprietors . 

33 

32 

al 

a  3. 03 

Firms . 

32 

31 

«1 

a  3. 13 

Corporations . 

121 

123 

2 

1.65 

Partners  in  firms . 

80 

77 

a  3 

a  3.75 

Stockholders  in  corporations . 

2,942 

3,806 

864 

29. 37 

Aggregate  wages  paid . 

$15, 633, 516 

$17, 404, 954 

$1,771,438 

11.33 

Average  days  in  operation . 

Employees: 

292. 60 

292. 08 

«0. 52 

a0. 18 

Average  number . 

44, 832 

46, 220 

1,388 

3. 10 

Greatest  number . 

48, 135 

50, 126 

L991 

4. 14 

Smallest  number . 

41,141 

39, 527 

«l’  614 

a  3. 92 

Average  yearly  earnings . 

$348.  71 

$376. 57 

$27. 86 

7. 99 

a  Decrease. 
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For  1900  alone  statistics  are  given  for  206  establishments,  of  which 
96  were  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods,  13  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  hosiery  and  knit  goods,  19  were  bleacheries  and  dye  and 
print  works,  4  were  in  the  manufacture  of  silk  goods,  and  74  in  the 
manufacture  of  woolen  goods.  A  summary  of  the  statistics  of  the 
206  establishments  follows: 


Single  proprietors .  38 

Firms . 35 

Corporations . . .  133 

Partners  in  firms . 86 

Stockholders  in  corporations .  3, 847 

Aggregate  wages  paid .  $18, 463, 059 

Employees: 

Average  number .  49,  008 

Greatest  number . .  53,  090 

Smallest  number .  41,  963 

Average  yearly  earnings .  $376.  74 


Strikes,  Lockouts,  and  Shutdowns.— This  is  a  chronological 
record  of  the  various  labor  troubles  occurring  within  the  State  during 
1901,  derived  from  reports  given  in  the  newspapers.  No  statistics 
are  presented  that  can  be  summarized. 

Free  Public  Employment  Offices. — Under  this  title  are  presented 
statistics  of  the  free  public  employment  offices  as  now  maintained  by 
the  State  of  Illinois,  with  recommendations  that  similar  offices  be 
established  in  the  industrial  centers  of  Rhode  Island. 

Decisions  of  Courts  Affecting  Labor. — In  this  chapter,  which 
concludes  the  report,  are  reproduced  the  decisions  published  in  the 
Bulletin  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  during  the  year 
1901. 


WEST  VIRGINIA. 

Seventh  Biennial  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor.  1901-1902.  I.  V. 

Barton,  Commissioner.  178  pp. 

The  six  chapters  of  this  report  treat  of  the  following  subjects: 
Industrial  conditions,  27  pages;  new  industrial  establishments,  28 
pages;  economic  conditions  of  organized  labor,  25  pages;  free  public 
employment  bureau,  5  pages;  factory  inspection,  15  pages;  labor 
legislation,  etc.,  60  pages. 

Industrial  Conditions. — This  subject  is  presented  in  a  series  of 
tables  showing,  by  industries,  the  number  of  persons  employed 
January  1,  1901,  and  January  1,  1902,  with  per  cent  of  increase  or 
decrease,  number  of  weeks  in  operation  during  1901,  daily  hours  of 
labor  and  amount  paid  in  wages  in  the  different  industries,  with  per 
cent  of  increase  or  decrease  in  wage  rates.  In  the  presentation  statis¬ 
tics  are  given  for  355  establishments,  representing  57  industries  and 
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located  in  141  towns  and  cities.  The  following  table  summarizes  the 
facts  shown  for  the  various  industries: 


CONDITIONS  IN  355  INDUSTRIAL  ESTABLISHMENTS  DURING  1901. 


Industries. 

Estab¬ 

lish¬ 

ments. 

Number  of 
employees 
January  1. 

Per 
cent  of 
in¬ 
crease 
in 

num¬ 
ber  of 
em¬ 
ploy¬ 
ees. 

Aver¬ 
age 
weeks 
in  oper¬ 
ation 
during 

Aver¬ 
age 
daily 
hours 
of  labor 
during 

Amount 
paid  in 
wages 
during 
1901. 

Em¬ 
ployees 
affected 
by  in¬ 
crease 
in 

wages 

1901. 

1902. 

1901. 

1901. 

during 

1901. 

Brass  and  metal  goods . 

6 

491 

457 

o6.9 

47.5 

9.8 

$164, 320 

436 

Breweries  and  distilleries . 

8 

333 

334 

.3 

48.0 

9.7 

189, 416 

111 

Brick  and  tile . 

Canned  goods  and  confection- 

24 

832 

856 

2.8 

38.7 

9.8 

423, 875 

523 

ery . 

7 

419 

462 

10.2 

45.4 

10.0 

102, 091 

407 

Carriages  and  wagons . 

7 

114 

106 

a  7.0 

47.7 

9.7 

37,  550 

88 

Cigars  and  tobacco . 

39 

1,125 

1,197 

6.4 

48.6 

9.5 

430, 001 

942 

Coke . 

47 

3, 259 

3,346 

2.6 

48.3 

9.8 

1, 312, 928 

261 

Construction  work . 

9 

274 

249 

«  9. 1 

49.1 

8.6 

133, 965 

151 

Drugs  and  extracts . 

4 

25 

38 

52.0 

45.2 

10.2 

11,392 

8 

Flour  . 

14 

79 

83 

5.1 

47.1 

10.4 

28,  920 

15 

Foundries  and  machinery  . . . . 

16 

1,647 

1,824 

10.7 

48.1 

9.1 

644,  781 

235 

Furniture . 

15 

654 

702 

7.3 

50.0 

10.0 

255,  701 

252 

Glass . 

21 

3,480 

3,569 

2.5 

37.8 

10.4 

1, 757, 192 

742 

Iron,  steel,  and  tin  plate . 

•  6 

5,573 

598 

5,952 

6.8 

46.8 

10.0 

2, 997, 567 

5,  573 

Leather  goods . . . 

14 

648 

8.3 

50.7 

9.9 

220, 776 

b  238 

Lumber . 

56 

3,  508 

3,811 

8.6 

47.7 

9.9 

1,442,617 

1,280 

Pottery . 

6 

1,025 

1,069 

4.2 

45.5 

9.6 

479,751 

460 

Salt . 

3 

189 

185 

a  2.1 

47.0 

10.0 

61, 525 

189 

Textiles . 

14 

1,200 

1,087 

O10.2 

43.6 

9.8 

300, 791 

266 

Wooden  and  paper  boxes . 

4 

85 

97 

14.1 

50.5 

10.0 

31, 348 

50 

Wood  pulp  and  paper . 

4 

205 

211 

2.9 

47.0 

12.0 

88, 956 

Miscellaneous . 

31 

1,025 

1,158 

10.2 

47.2 

10.3 

438, 463 

470 

Total . 

355 

26, 140 

27, 441 

5.0 

46.7 

9.8 

11,553,926 

12, 697 

«  Decrease.  bNot  including  1  establishment  reporting  a  decrease  affecting  48  employees. 


New  Industrial  Establishments.— This  chapter  enumerates  the 
industrial  establishments  opened  in  the  State  during  1900  and  1901, 
giving  name,  location,  capital  invested,  wages  paid  monthly,  and  num¬ 
ber  employed,  by  sex.  There  were  362  such  establishments,  with  an 
invested  capital  of  $39,839,228.  The  establishments  employed  16,956 
persons,  to  whom  were  paid  monthly  an  aggregate  of  $780,527  in 
wages.  This  is  a  considerable  increase  over  the  new  establishments 
opened  during  the  period  1897  to  1899. 

Economic  Conditions  of  Organized  Labor. — A  directory  of  the 
labor  organizations  of  the  State  is  presented  under  this  caption, 
together  with  tables  showing  the  number  of  unions,  location,  date  of 
organization,  membership,  daily  hours  of  labor,  and  maximum  and 
minimum  daily  rates  of  wages  in  different  occupations.  The  organiza¬ 
tions  also  report  as  to  sick,  death,  and  strike  benefits,  attitude  toward 
arbitration,  conditions  resulting  from  organization,  and  strikes  during 
1901. 

The  number  of  unions  and  membership  of  labor  organizations,  clas¬ 
sified  by  occupations,  is  shown  in  the  following  table. 
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NUMBER  AND  MEMBERSHIP  OF  LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS,  1901. 


Organizations. 


Barbers’  International  Union,  Journeymen . 

Bartenders’  International  League . 

Blacksmiths,  International  Brotherhood  of . 

Blacksmiths’  Helpers . 

Boiler  Makers  and  Iron  Ship  Builders,  Brotherhood  of . 

Bridge  and  Structural  Iron  Workers,  International  Association  of. 

Brewery  Workers,  International  Union  of  United . 

Carpenters  and  Joiners’  Union  of  America,  United  Brotherhood  of 

Carriage  and  Wagon  Workers’  International  Union . . . 

Carmen,  Brotherhood  of  Railroad . 

Clerks’  International  Protective  Association,  Retail . 

Clerks  of  America,  Order  of  Railway . . . 

Conductors,  Order  of  Railway . 

Coke  Workers’  Union . 

Electrical  Workers,  International  Brotherhood  of. . 

Engineers,  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive . 

Engineers,  National  Association  of  Stationary . 

Firemen,  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive . 

Federal  Labor  Unions . 

Glass  Bottle  Blowers’  Association  of  United  States  and  Canada. . . . 

Glass  Workers’  Union,  American  Flint . 

Glass  Workers’  National  Association,  Window . 

Hod  Carriers  and  Building  Laborers’  Union . 

Horseshoers’  Union,  Journeymen . 

Iron,  Steel,  and  Tin  Workers,  Amalgamated  Association  of . 

Leather  Workers  on  Horse  Goods,  United  Brotherhood  of . 

Machinists,  International  Association  of . 

Meat  Cutters  and  Butcher  Workmen,  Amalgamated  Association  of 

Metal  Mechanics,  International  Association  of  Allied . 

Musicians’  Mutual  Protective  Union . 

Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paper  hangers,  Brotherhood  of . 

Plasterers’  International  Association,  Operative . 

Potters,  National  Brotherhood  of  Operative . 

Plumbers,  Gas  and  Steam  Fitters,  United  Association  of . 

Sheet  Metal  Workers,  International  Association  of . 

Stone  Cutters’  Association,  Journeymen . . . 

Stogie  Makers’  League . 

Street  Railway  Employees,  Amalgamated  Association  of . . 

Tailors’  Union  of  America,  Journeymen . . 

Telegraphers,  Order  of  Railroad . 

Theatrical  Stage  Employees,  National  Alliance  of . . 

Tin  Plate  Workers’  International  Protective  Association . 

Tobacco  Workers’  International  Union . 

Trackmen,  Brotherhood  of  Railway . 

Trainmen,  Brotherhood  of  Railway . . 

Typographical  Union,  International . . 

Total . 


Num¬ 
ber  of 
unions. 

Mem¬ 

ber¬ 

ship. 

5 

143 

2 

68 

1 

15 

1 

150 

1 

30 

1 

45 

1 

84 

9 

778 

1 

30 

4 

107 

G 

133 

1 

14 

7 

425 

1 

60 

2 

108 

G 

544 

4 

101 

7 

545 

3 

182 

3 

66 

10 

724 

8 

425 

3 

91 

1 

7 

6 

1,142 

1 

18 

3 

172 

1 

80 

1 

36 

1 

194 

3 

149 

4 

97 

5 

364 

3 

68 

1 

34 

5 

83 

3 

490 

1 

170 

3 

63 

1 

89 

1 

38 

2 

120 

1 

275 

5 

207 

8 

634 

5 

137 

152 

9,535 

Free  Public  Employment  Bureau. — By  an  act  of  the  State  legis¬ 
lature  in  1901  (a)  a  free  public  employment  bureau  was  established. 
The  following  statement  shows  the  work  of  the  bureau  from  the  date 
of  its  organization,  May  15, 1901,  to  May 15, 1902:  Of  896  applications 
for  employment  by  males  790,  or  88.1  per  cent,  secured  situations;  of 
312  applications  by  females  254,  or  81.4  per  cent,  secured  situations. 
Of  836  applications  for  male  help  790,  or  94.4  per  cent,  were  supplied; 
of  468  applications  for  female  help  254,  or  54.2  percent,  were  supplied. 

Labor  Legislation,  etc. — This  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  following 
subjects:  Laws  relating  to  labor  enacted  by  the  State  legislature 
during  its  session  of  1901;  the  enforcement  of  labor  laws;  labor 
conditions,  as  embodied  in  the  second  message  of  Governor  Atkinson; 
the  reproduction  of  an  article  by  Carroll  D.  Wright,  United  States 
Commissioner  or  Labor,  on  the  Value  and  Influence  of  Labor  Statistics; 
a  list  of  the  States  in  which  Labor  Da}7  is  now  a  legal  holiday,  and  a 
chronology  of  the  State  bureaus  of  labor  statistics. 


« See  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  No.  44,  page  189. 
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BELGIUM. 

Annuaire  de  la  Legislation  du  Travail.  If  annee ,  1900 /  5e  annee ,  1901. 
Office  du  Travail,  Ministere  de  l’lndustrie  et  du  Travail.  1901  and 
1902.  xv,  905  pp. ;  xv,  632  pp. 

The  present  reports  are  the  fourth  and  fifth  of  a  series  of  annual 
reports  on  labor  legislation  published  by  the  Belgian  labor  bureau. 
They  contain  the  text  of  laws  enacted  and  of  important  decrees,  ordi¬ 
nances,  and  regulations  relative  to  labor  issued  during  1900  and  1901, 
respectively. 

The  report  for  1900  contains  laws,  etc.,  enacted  during  that  year  in 
Austria,  Belgium,  Denmark,  France,  Germany,  Great  Britain  and 
colonies,  Hungary,  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  Norway,  Russia,  Spain, 
Sweden,  Switzerland,  the  United  States,  and  in  four  States  of  the 
Union.  An  appendix  contains  laws  and  extracts  enacted  during’  1899 
in  Germany,  Hungary,  and  eight  States  of  the  Union. 

The  report  for  1901  contains  laws,  etc.,  enacted  during  that  year  in 
Austria,  Denmark,  France,  Great  Britain  and  colonies,  Greece,  Italy, 
Luxemburg,  the  Netherlands,  Peru,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  in  eight 
States  of  the  Union  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  An  appendix  con¬ 
tains  certain  laws  and  extracts  from  laws  enacted  during  1900  in  Tas¬ 
mania,  Servia,  New  Jersey,  and  Ohio. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Third  Report  of  Proceedings  under  the  Conciliation  ( Trade  Disputes) 
Act ,  1896.  1901.  129  pp.  (Published  by  the  British  Board  of 

Trade.) 

The  present  report  deals  with  the  proceedings  under  the  conciliation 
act  for  a  period  of  two  years,  viz,  from  Jul}T  1,  1899,  to  June  30,  1901. 
During  the  two  years  46  cases  arose  as  against  32  in  the  preceding  two 
years  and  35  in  the  period  of  ten  months  covered  by  the  first  report, 
making  a  total  of  113  cases  since  the  passing  of  the  act. 

Of  the  source  of  applications  for  conciliation  and  arbitration  in  the 
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46  cases  covered  by  the  present  report  16  applications  were  from 
workmen  only,  3  were  from  employers  only,  24  were  from  both 
employers  and  workmen,  and  3  cases  of  action  were  taken  by  the 
board  of  trade  without  application  from  either  side.  Considering  the 
trades  affected,  24  cases  arose  in  the  building,  7  in  the  metal,  engineer¬ 
ing,  and  shipbuilding,  6  in  transportation,  3  in  mining  and  quarrying, 
2  in  the  clothing,  and  4  in  other  trades. 

Of  the  46  cases  in  which  action  by  the  board  of  trade  was  taken  or 
invited  during  the  two  years  covered  by  the  report,  29  were  settled 
under  the  act  (23  by  appointment  of  arbitrators,  3  by  appointment  of 
conciliators,  and  3  by  negotiations  between  the  parties  conducted  by 
officials  of  the  board  of  trade).  Of  the  remaining  cases,  3  were  settled 
directly  between  the  parties  during  the  negotiations,  and  in  the  other 
14  cases  either  no  settlement  was  effected  or  the  application  was  refused 
by  the  board  of  trade. 

The  table  following  gives  particulars  of  the  action  taken  by  the  board 
of  trade  and  its  results  in  the  periods  covered  by  the  present  and  the 
two  previous  reports: 


DISPUTES  ACTED  UPON  BY  THE  BOARD  OF  TRADE  UNDER  THE  CONCILIATION  ACT, 

AUGUST,  1896,  TO  JUNE,  1901. 


. 

Items. 

August, 
1896, to 
June, 
1897. 

July, 
1897,  to 
June, 
1899. 

July, 
1899,  to 
June, 
1901. 

Total. 

Disputes  settled  under  the  act: 

By  appointment  of  conciliator  or  chairman . 

2 

4 

3 

9 

By  negotiations  by  board  of  trade  officials . 

12 

8 

3 

23 

By  appointment  of  arbitrator . 

5 

10 

23 

38 

Total . 

19 

22 

29 

70 

Disputes  settled  between  the  parties  during  negotiations  .... 

4 

3 

3 

10 

No  settlement  (including  cases  of  applications  refused  by 

the  board  of  trade) . 

12 

7 

14 

33 

Total . 

35 

32 

46 

113 

From  the  above  it  is  seen  that  of  the  113  cases  that  have  arisen  since 
the  act  came  into  operation,  70  have  been  settled  under  its  provisions 
and  10  others  settled  between  the  parties  during  the  negotiations.  Of 
the  70  disputes  settled  under  the  provisions  of  the  act,  28  arose  in  the 
building  trades,  13  in  the  metal,  engineering,  and  shipbuilding,  11  in 
mining  and  quarrying,  and  18  in  other  trades. 

The  more  important  of  the  23  disputes  settled  by  arbitration  in  the 
two  years  embraced  by  the  present  report  were  a  general  dispute  m 
the  brass  trades,  affecting  about  8,500  brass  workers;  a  dispute  in  the 
printing  trade  in  London,  affecting  9,900  compositors,  and  a  dispute 
in  the  boot  and  shoe  trade  at  Northampton,  affecting  1,500  workers. 
Appendixes  to  the  report  give  detailed  particulars  of  the  cases  dealt 
with  from  July  1,  1899,  to  June  30,  1901;  text  of  awards  and  agree- 
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ments  settling  disputes  dealt  with  under  the  conciliation  act  since  its 
passage  in  1896;  list  of  arbitrators  and  conciliators  appointed  by  the 
board  of  trade  since  the  passage  of  the  act;  rules  of  conciliation  boards 
and  other  agreements  containing  clauses  which  provide  for  the  refer¬ 
ence  of  disputes  to  the  board  of  trade,  failing  their  settlement  by 
other  agencies;  list  of  conciliation  boards  registered  under  the  act,  and 
a  reproduction  of  the  text  of  the  act. 

Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  Reports  on  Trade  Unions  in  Great  Britain 

and  Ireland ,  1900  and  1901.  lxxix,  251  pp. ;  lix,  178  pp.  (Pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Labor  Department  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade.) 

The  present  reports  cover  ground  similar  to  that  of  the  report  for 
1899.  The  informatioji  relates  to  all  trade  unions  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  to  100  principal  trade  unions,  to  trades  councils,  and  to  federa¬ 
tions  of  trade  unions. 

At  the  end  of  1900  there  were  reported  1,252  trade  unions  with  an 
aggregate  membership  of  1,910,614.  During  the  year  1901, 13  unions 
with  3,305  members  were  amalgamated  with  other  societies,  36  with 
4,791  members  were  dissolved,  and  33  with  11,184  members  were 
formed.  Therefore,  at  the  end  of  1901  the  number  of  existing  unions 
was  1,236,  or  16  less  than  at  the  end  of  1900.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
total  membership  had  slightly  increased,  it  being  1,922,780  at  the  end 
of  1901,  an  increase  of  12,166,  or  0.6  per  cent.  Of  the  1,203  unions 
which  were  in  existence  at  the  end  of  1900  and  remained  in  existence 
at  the  end  of  1901,  529  increased  in  membership,  572  decreased,  and 
102  remained  stationary.  Comparing  number  of  members  at  end  of 
1901  with  number  at  end  of  1900,  the  greatest  increase  in  the  member¬ 
ship  of  any  union  is  found  in  the  mining  and  quarrying  industry,  1 
union  showing  an  increase  of  5,525  members,  and  3  others  an  aggre¬ 
gate  increase  of  9,619  members.  Decreases  are  found  in  the  member¬ 
ship  of  unions  pertaining  to  the  building  trades,  engineering  and 
metal  trades,  textiles,  boots  and  shoes,  chemicals,  and  railway  em¬ 
ployees. 

At  the  end  of  1901  there  were  144  unions  which  included  women 
and  girls  as  members,  compared  with  145  unions  in  1900.  The  female 
membership  of  unions  decreased  from  123,510  in  1900  to  120,078  in 
1901,  a  falling  off  of  3,432,  or  2.8  per  cent.  Women  and  girls  formed 
6.2  per  cent  of  the  total  membership  of  trade  unions  in  1901,  compared 
with  6.5  per  cent  of  the  total  membership  in  1900.  Of  the  female 
trade  unionists  89.9  per  cent  were  found  in  the  textile  industries  in 
1901. 
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The  following  tables  show  the  number  and  membership  of  trade 
unions,  by  groups  of  industries,  for  the  10  jmars  1892  to  1901: 

NUMBER  OF  TRADE  UNIONS,  BY  GROUPS  OF  INDUSTRIES,  1892  TO  1901. 

[In  this  tabulation  only  those  trade  unions  are  considered  which  furnished  returns  for  all  of  the  ten 

years  included  in  this  period.] 


Year. 

Build¬ 

ing. 

Mining 

and 

quarry¬ 

ing. 

Metal, 

engi¬ 

neering, 

and 

ship¬ 

build¬ 

ing. 

Textile. 

Cloth¬ 

ing. 

Trans¬ 

porta¬ 

tion 

(land 

and 

sea). 

Print¬ 
ing,  pa¬ 
per,  etc. 

Wood¬ 
working 
and  fur¬ 
nishing. 

Miscel¬ 

laneous. 

Total. 

1892.... 

97 

75 

287 

218 

43 

60 

52 

97 

263 

1,192 

1893.... 

100 

81 

281 

223 

46 

63 

56 

103 

287 

t240 

1894.... 

124 

83 

273 

234 

44 

64 

56 

103 

298 

1,279 

1895.... 

126 

84 

274 

244 

48 

64 

55 

104 

300 

1,299 

1896.... 

134 

82 

280 

246 

52 

61 

57 

104 

298 

1,314 

1897.... 

140 

69 

275 

253 

49 

63 

56 

103 

298 

1,306 

1898.... 

134 

63 

270 

248 

47 

62 

54 

103 

296 

1, 277 

1899.... 

134 

61 

268 

245 

46 

67 

55 

105 

289 

1, 270 

1900.... 

128 

59 

269 

241 

48 

64 

54 

102 

287 

1,252 

1901.... 

125 

59 

263 

243 

48 

64 

50 

103 

281 

-  1, 236 

MEMBERSHIP  OF  TRADE  UNIONS,  BY  GROUPS  OF  INDUSTRIES,  1892  TO  1901. 

[In  this  tabulation  only  those  trade  unions  are  considered  which  furnished  returns  for  all  of  the  ten 

years  included  in  this  period.] 


Year. 

Build¬ 

ing. 

Mining 

and 

quarry¬ 

ing. 

Metal, 

engi¬ 

neering, 

and 

ship¬ 

build¬ 

ing. 

Textile. 

Cloth¬ 

ing. 

Trans¬ 

porta¬ 

tion 

(land 

and 

sea). 

Print¬ 
ing,  pa¬ 
per,  etc. 

Wood¬ 
working 
and  fur¬ 
nishing. 

Miscel¬ 

laneous. 

Total. 

1892.. .. 

1893.. .. 

1894.. .. 

1895.. .. 

1896.. .. 

1897.. .. 

1898.. .. 

1899.. .. 

1900.. .. 

1901.. .. 

157, 971 
172, 870 
178,  721 
179, 283 
193,  341 
214, 929 
232, 126 
249, 965 
253, 270 
248, 648 

315, 272 
318, 112 
307, 546 
280, 215 
279, 977 
283, 054 
354,  640 
426,  565 
505, 056 
514, 536 

279, 392 
266,  634 
263, 628 
269, 019 
303, 368 
319, 523 
309, 120 
331, 875 
338, 205 
334, 913 

204, 172 
205,  647 
214, 425 
218,  878 
218, 016 
218, 722 
214, 562 
220, 721 
220, 939 
219, 256 

83, 270 
80, 738 
81,  737 
78, 510 
76, 933 
75, 780 
71, 124 
67, 317 
67, 701 
66, 291 

154, 658 
141, 731 
123, 103 
119,  741 
134, 397 
183, 057 
146, 933 
163, 151 
169, 272 
166, 434 

45, 291 
46, 725 
47, 797 
49, 060 
50, 988 
52, 664 
54, 064 
56, 452 
57, 256 
58, 214 

32, 096 
32, 197 
30,  768 
31, 969 
36, 812 
38, 798 
38,  086 
39, 682 
39, 706 
39, 761 

231, 176 
215, 637 
189,  300 
181,811 
201, 644 
227,226 
228,  806 
248, 169 
259, 209 
274, 727 

1, 503, 298 
1, 480, 291 
1, 437, 025 
1,408,486 
1, 495, 476 
1, 613, 753 
1, 649, 461 
1 , 803, 897 
1,910, 614 
1, 922, 780 

The  largest  membership  in  1900  and  in  1901  was  reported  by  the 
mining  and  quarrying  group,  it  being  505,056  and  514,536,  respec¬ 
tively.  Next  in  order  of  membership  were  the  groups  of  metal, 
engineering,  and  shipbuilding,  with  338,205  and  334,913;  the  building 
trades,  with  253,270  and  248,648,  and  the  textile  trades,  with  220,939 
and  219,256  members. 

The  present  reports,  as  previous  ones,  bring  out  the  fact  that  the 
great  bulk  of  trade-union  membership  is  embraced  by  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  societies.  In  1901,  as  in  1900,  four  groups  of  indus¬ 
tries  (building  trades;  mining  and  quariying;  metal,  engineering,  and 
shipbuilding;  and  textiles)  included  over  68  per  cent  of  all  union 
members.  Further,  the  100  principal  trade  unions  included  1,161,226 
members,  or  60.4  per  cent  of  all  union  members,  the  same  percentage 
as  in  1900. 
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The  financial  operations  and  benefit  features  of  trade  unions  are 
shown  for  only  the  100  principal  organizations.  In  the  following 
table  the  financial  operations  are  shown  for  the  ten  years  1892  to  1901: 

FINANCIAL  OPERATIONS  OF  100  PRINCIPAL  TRADE  UNIONS,  1892  TO  1901. 


Year. 

Members 
at  end  of 
year. 

Income. 

Expenditures. 

Funds  at  end  of  year. 

Amount. 

Per 

member. 

Amount. 

Per 

member. 

Amount. 

Per 

member. 

1892 . 

895, 487 

$7, 141, 759 

$7.  974 

$6, 942, 612 

$7. 751 

$7, 811, 059 

$8. 724 

1893 . 

899, 791 

7, 902, 009 

8.780 

9, 046, 575 

10. 052 

6, 666, 492 

7.411 

1894 . 

914, 588 

7, 933,  646 

8. 674 

6, 972, 921 

7.624 

7,627,217 

8. 339 

1895 . 

906,  308 

7, 567, 597 

8.349 

6, 760, 576 

7.462 

8, 434, 238 

9.307 

1896 . 

953, 204 

8, 125, 376 

8.527 

5, 995,416 

6.291 

10, 564, 198 

11. 081 

1897 . 

1,055, 951 

9, 624, 487 

9.115 

9,  206, 265 

8. 719 

10, 982, 420 

10. 402 

1898 . 

1,034,790 

9,  305, 098 

8.  993 

7, 247, 406 

7.006 

13, 040, 113 

12. 602 

1899 . 

1, 108,  587 

9, 040, 731 

8. 157 

6, 213, 494 

5. 607 

15, 867, 350 

14. 316 

1900 . 

1, 153, 642 

9,  587, 662 

8.309 

7, 176, 194 

6.220 

18, 278, 817 

15.  847 

1901 . 

1,161,226 

10, 032, 295 

8.638 

8, 057, 148 

6.940 

20, 253, 964 

17.443 

Comparing  the  figures  for  1901  with  those  for  1900,  each  item  shows 
an  increase.  Of  the  income  of  £2,061,501  ($10,032,295)  in  1901, 
£1,855,072  ($9,027,708)  was  derived  from  weekly  contributions  of 
members  and  £206,129  ($1,001,587)  from  other  sources.  Of  the  income 
of  £1,970,135  ($9,587,662)  in  1900,  £1,788,717  ($8,701,791)  was  derived 
from  weekly  contributions  of  members  and  £181,118  ($882,871)  from 
other  sources. 

The  total  expenditure  of  the  100  trade  unions  in  1901  was 
£1,655,635  ($8,057,118),  or  28s.  6dd.  ($6.91)  per  member;  in  1900  the 
total  expenditure  was  £1,171,611  ($7,176,191),  or  25s.  6fd.  ($6.22) 
per  member.  This  sum  was  expended  mostly  in  various  kinds  of 
benefits,  the  nature  and  amount  of  which  varied  considerably  in  the 
different  unions.  In  1901  all  but  17  of  the  100  unions  paid  dispute 
benefits,  77  unions  paid  unemployed  or  traveling  benefits,  77  unions 
paid  sick  or  accident  benefits,  38  unions  paid  superannuation  benefits, 
and  89  unions  paid  funeral  benefits.  There  were  35  unions  which 
paid  all  these  classes  of  benefits.  In  1900  all  but  18  of  the  100  unions 
paid  dispute  benefits,  78  unions  paid  unemployed  or  traveling  benefits, 
75  unions  paid  sick  or  accident  benefits,  39  unions  paid  superannuation 
benefits,  and  89  unions  paid  funeral  benefits.  There  were  29  unions 
which  made  payments  under  all  these  classes  of  benefits. 

The  tables  which  follow  show  the  total  expenditures  and  the  expend¬ 
itures  per  member  on  each  of  the  various  benefits  for  each  of  the 
years  1892  to  1901. 
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TOTAL  EXPENDITURES  OF  100  PRINCIPAL  TRADE  UNIONS  ON  VARIOUS  BENEFITS,  ETC., 

1892  TO  1901. 


Year. 

Unem¬ 
ployed, 
traveling, 
and  emi¬ 
gration 
benefit,  (a) 

Dispute 
benefit,  (a) 

Sick  and 
accident 
benefit. 

Superan¬ 

nuation 

benefit. 

Funeral 

benefit. 

Other  ben¬ 
efits  and 
grants  to 
members. 
(0) 

Working 
and  other 
expenses. 

Total. 

1892.. .. 

1893. .  . . 

1894.. .. 

1895.. .. 

1896.. .. 

1897.. .. 

1898.. .. 

1899.. .. 

1900.. .. 

1901.. .. 

$1,682,561 
2, 240, 945 
2, 197, 604 
2, 055, 741 
1, 294, 270 
1,616,739 
1, 181, 542 
926, 771 
1, 283, 792 
1,585,827 

$1,897,687 
2, 863, 317 
812,  949 
957, 172 
836, 143 
3, 082, 339 
1,525,327 
584, 121 
731, 352 
995, 282 

$1,022,880 
1,175,  766 
1,117,723 
1, 279, 233 
1, 196, 225 
1,302,645 
1,356,668 
1,471,936 
1, 573, 004 
1,  678, 135 

$499, 196 
547, 997 
594, 789 
641, 200 
693, 330 
740, 458 
796,855 
870, 403 
924,825 
987, 666 

$329, 306 
362, 749 
336, 577 
365, 786 
363, 459 
382, 546 
403, 769 
451, 465 
478, 718 
480,  883 

$381,587 
605,  704 
562, 621 
235, 441 
291, 352 
553, 165 
494, 354 
329, 813 
435, 269 
485, 701 

$1, 229, 395 
1,250, 097 
1,350,  658 
1,226,003 
1,320, 637 
1,528,373 
1,488,891 
1,578,985 
1, 749,  234 
1, 843, 654 

$6, 942, 612 
9, 046, 575 
6,  972, 921 
6, 760, 576 
5, 995, 416 
9, 206, 265 
7, 247, 406 
6, 213, 494 
7, 176, 194 
8, 057, 148 

EXPENDITURES  PER  MEMBER  OF  100  PRINCIPAL  TRADE  UNIONS  ON  VARIOUS  BENEFITS 

ETC.,  1892  TO  1901. 


t 

[The  expenditure  per  member  is  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  total  membership  of  the  100  principal 
trade  unions,  and  not  on  the  membership  of  the  unions  paying  the  particular  classes  of  benefits.] 


Year. 

Unem¬ 
ployed, 
traveling, 
and  emi¬ 
gration 
benefit.  («) 

Dispute 
benefit,  (a) 

1892.... 

$1. 769 

$2. 119 

1893.... 

2.489 

3. 184 

1894.... 

2. 403 

.887 

1895.... 

2.271 

1.054 

1896.... 

1. 359 

.877 

1897.... 

1. 531 

2. 920 

1898.... 

1.141 

1.475 

1899.... 

.837 

.527 

1900.... 

1.115 

.634 

1901.... 

1.363 

.857 

Sick  and 
accident 
benefit. 

Superan¬ 

nuation 

benefit. 

Funeral 

benefit. 

$1. 140 

$0. 558 

$0. 365 

1.308 

.608 

.400 

1.222 

.649 

.370 

1.409 

.710 

.406 

1.257 

.730 

.380 

1.232 

.699 

.365 

1.313 

.771 

.390 

1.328 

.786 

.406 

1.363 

.801 

.416 

1.445 

.852 

.415 

Other  ben¬ 
efits  and 
grants  to 
members. 
(*>) 

Working 
and  other 
expenses. 

Total. 

$0. 426 

$1. 374 

$7. 751 

.674 

1.389 

10. 052 

.618 

1.475 

7.  624 

.259 

1.353 

7.462 

.304 

1.384 

6. 291 

.522 

1.450 

8.  719 

.476 

1.440 

7.006 

.299 

1.424 

5. 607 

.375 

1.516 

6. 220 

.421 

1.587 

6. 940 

a  In  a  few  cases  it  was  not  possible  to  separate  a  certain  amount  of  unemployed  benefit  from  dispute 
benefit. 

b  Includes  grants  to  members,  grants  from  one  union  to  another,  payments  to  federations,  trades 
councils,  congresses,  etc. 


A  comparison  of  the  items  of  expenditure  during  the  10-year  period 
shows  a  steady  growth  of  expenditures  per  member  on  superannuation 
benefits,  marked  variations  in  the  expenditures  for  dispute  and  unem¬ 
ployed  benefits,  and  a  comparatively  uniform  expenditure  per  member 
for  sickness,  accident,  and  funeral  benefits.  The  large  expenditure 
per  member  on  dispute  benefits  in  1893  and  in  1897  was  due  in  the 
former  year  to  a  great  dispute  in  the  coal  industry,  and  in  the  latter 
year  to  a  dispute  in  the  engineering  trade. 

At  the  end  of  1901  the  funds  on  hand  amounted  to  <£4,161,916 
($20,253,964),  an  increase  during  the  year  of  £405,866  ($1,975,147). 
The  amount  per  member  in  1901  was  71s.  8id.  ($17.44)  and  in  1900 
65s.  l^d.  ($15.85). 

Other  forms  of  labor  organizations  considered  in  the  present  report 
are  trade  councils  and  federations  of  trade  unions.  These  institutions 
have  been  defined  in  the  digests  of  earlier  reports.  The  table  which 
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follows  shows  the  distribution  of  federations  according  to  groups  of 
industries,  and  the  trade  councils,  for  the  years  1897  to  1901: 


FEDERATIONS  OF  TRADE  UNIONS  AND  TRADE  COUNCILS,  1897  TO  1901. 


Groups  of  indus¬ 
tries. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Members. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Members. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Members. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Members. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Members. 

General  federation 

of  trade  unions  . . 

1 

373, 290 

1 

386,  696 

1 

420, 606 

Federations  of 

trade  unions: 

Building  trades 

37 

91, 949 

34 

94, 893 

35 

110, 644 

32 

96, 959 

30 

99, 438 

Mining . 

11 

359, 223 

8 

298, 472 

9 

409, 898 

10 

563, 176 

10 

550, 157 

Metal,  engi- 

neering,  and 

shipbuilding. 

14 

211,  382 

15 

234, 565 

15 

243, 499 

14 

261, 653 

14 

264, 843 

Textiles . 

18 

250, 499 

17 

238,  506 

14 

262,  694 

15 

271,544 

16 

292, 433 

Transportation 

(land  and 

sea) . 

6 

72,  624 

6 

42,  914 

6 

25,  937 

5 

30, 581 

5 

35, 181 

Printing  and 

allied  trades. 

8 

34, 318 

9 

45, 175 

10 

55,  643 

11 

57, 644 

11 

70, 227 

Woodworking 

and  furnish- 

ing . 

10 

14, 161 

9 

9,  704 

8 

9, 310 

8 

9,433 

7 

9, 201 

Enginemen .... 

5 

10,  925 

4 

6, 766 

5 

7, 032 

4 

15, 182 

4 

15,283 

Other  trades  . . . 

8 

21,  595 

9 

17, 140 

9 

16, 144 

9 

17, 264 

9 

21, 075 

Total . 

117 

1, 066, 676 

111 

988, 135 

112 

1, 514, 091 

109 

1,  710, 032 

107 

1,778,444 

Trade  councils . 

166 

712*  523 

170 

717, 702 

175 

707, 103 

177 

762, 475 

181 

785, 618 

The  general  federation  of  trade  unions  with  its  420,606  members 
was  composed  of  75  constituent  unions.  During  1901  there  were  two 
new  federations  formed  while  four  were  dissolved,  leaving  107  in 
existence  at  the  end  of  the  year  compared  with  109  at  the  end  of  1900. 
While  the  number  of  federations  slightly  decreased  the  aggregate 
membership  of  the  federations  was  greater  by  68,412  in  1901  than  in 
1900.  This  increase,  however,  is  mainly  due  to  the  increased  member¬ 
ship  of  the  constituent  trade  unions,  and  not  to  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  trade  unions  federated.  In  the  building  trades  appears  the 
largest  number  of  federations,  while  in  the  mining  industry  appears 
the  largest  federation  membership. 

The  number  of  trade  councils  at  the  end  of  1901  was  181,  and  the 
total  number  of  trade  unionists  represented  on  them  785,618.  This  is 
an  increase  over  1900,  the  number  of  trades  councils  at  the  end  of  that 
year  being  177  and  the  unionists  represented  on  them  762,475. 

The  reports  contain  a  list  of  the  trade-union  congresses  which  have 
been  held  in  the  United  Kingdom  since  the  year  1866,  giving  number 
of  delegates,  number  and  membership  of  organizations  represented, 
and  the  income  of  the  congresses. 

ITALY. 

Statistica  degli  Scioperi  avvenuti  nelV Industries  e  neiV Agricoltura 
durante  Vanno  1900.  Ministero  di  Agricoltura,  Industria  e  Com- 
mercio,  Direzione  Generale  della  Statistica.  1902.  xlii,  154  pp. 

This  is  the  ninth  of  a  series  of  annual  reports  on  strikes  and  lock¬ 
outs  published  by  the  bureau  of  statistics  of  the  Italian  department  of 
agriculture,  industry,  and  commerce.  The  report  presents  in  detailed 
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tables  and  text  statements  the  most  important  facts  in  reference  to  each 
strike  or  lockout  that  occurred  during  the  year  1900,  the  strikes  being 
separated  into  two  categories — (1)  those  occurring  in  the  group  of  agri¬ 
cultural  industries,  and  (2)  those  occurring  in  industries  other  than 
agriculture.  The  report  also  contains  summary  tables  of  strikes  for 
1900  and  for  periods  of  years.  The  agricultural  strikes  and  the  lock¬ 
outs  are  not,  however,  included  in  these  summaries  and  are  not  repre¬ 
sented  in  any  of  the  tables  following. 

Strikes  and  Lockouts  in  1900. — During  the  year  1900  there  were 
410  strikes,  of  which  27  were  agricultural  and  383  occurred  in  other 
industries.  There  were  14  shut  downs,  of  which  5  were  lockouts. 

The  383  strikes  considered  in  the  summaries  involved  a  total  of 
80,858  strikers  and  caused  a  loss  of  time  amounting  to  493,093  working 
days.  In  addition,  9,348  non-striking  employees  were  thrown  out  of 
work  on  account  of  strikes  and  lost  72,482  days.  Of  the  strikers, 
59,750  were  men,  16,292  were  women,  and  4,816-  were  children  of  both 
sexes,  15  years  of  age  or  under. 

Women  participated  in  149  of  the  383  strikes.  In  88  cases  they 
united  with  men  in  striking,  and  in  61  they  initiated  strikes  which  they 
conducted  either  alone  or  with  the  aid  of  children  or  a  few  men. 

Most  of  the  strikes  were  small  and  of  short  duration.  Of  the  3S3 
strikes  only  9  involved  over  1,000  strikers,  and  but  15  lasted  over  30 
days. 

The  largest  strike,  as  regards  the  number  of  strikers,  occurred  in  the 
province  of  Genoa,  and  involved  20,000  persons.  It  lasted  4  days, 
and  caused  an  aggregate  loss  of  45,000  working  days.  The  strikes 
during  the  year  greatly  exceed  in  number  those  of  any  other  year 
for  which  the  Italian  Government  has  collected  statistics.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  strikers  involved,  however,  has  been  exceeded  once,  namely, 
in  1896,  and  the  time  lost  has  been  exceeded  twice,  in  1896  and  1897. 

The  following  table  shows,  for  the  year  1900,  the  number  of  strikes, 
strikers,  and  working  days  lost,  by  occupations: 


STRIKES,  STRIKERS,  AND  WORKING  DAYS  LOST,  BY  OCCUPATIONS,  1900. 


Occupations. 

Strikes. 

Stril 

Adults. 

s:ers. 

Children 
15  years 
of  age  or 
under. 

Total. 

Working 
days  lost. 

Males. 

Females. 

Compositors  and  lithographers . 

10 

508 

106 

58 

672 

5,847 

Day  lahorprs  . 

18 

2,725 

2,725 

10,813 

Ttvprs  fildprs  and  varnishers 

1 

22 

15 

37 

185 

Employees  in  food-product  industries - 

7 

530 

132 

10 

672 

2,942 

Founders  .  . 

16 

2,320 

77 

2, 397 

74, 548 

niaziprs  and  glasswnrkers  . 

7 

'439 

60 

499 

1.430 

Hack  drivers"and  tramway  employees . . . 

9 

6,890 

6,890 

18,290 

Hatters . 

3 

90 

18 

22 

130 

1,380 

T rniffshnrpmpn  pnalhandlprs  ptp 

10 

1, 715 

50 

1, 765 

20, 089 

Machinists  and  blacksmiths . 

27 

2, 090 

1 

69 

2, 160 

15, 258 

Masons  and  stonecutters . 

45 

6,266 

4 

133 

6, 403 

27, 203 

Match  factory  employees . 

2 

134 

450 

85 

669 

13,114 

Miners  and  quarrymen  . 

25 

6,515 

142 

1,257 

7, 914 

43.454 

Paper  and  paper  goods  workers . 

8 

737 

401 

44 

1,182 

7.805 

Potters  and  kilnmen . 

18 

1,407 

141 

242 

1,  790 

12,507 
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STRIKES,  STRIKERS,  AND  WORKING  DAYS  LOST,  BY  OCCUPATIONS,  1900— Concluded. 


Strikers. 

Occupations. 

Strikes. 

Adults. 

Children 

Working 

Males. 

Females. 

15  years 
of  age  or 
under. 

Total. 

days  lost. 

Railway  pm  ploy  cos . 

1 

280 

280 

280 

Shoemakers,  tailors,  and  others  in  cloth¬ 
ing  industry . 

13 

411 

634 

173 

1,218 

210 

9, 588 
1,046 
16, 450 
143, 852 
10, 334 
56, 678 

Tanners . 

4 

180 

30 

Tobacco  workers . 

1 

143 

1,502 
12, 269 
167 

1,645 

Weavers,  etc . 

124 

3,564 

796 

2,302 

45 

18, 135 
1,008 
22,457 

Woodworkers . 

12 

Other  occupations . 

22 

21, 988 

295 

174 

Total . 

383 

59, 750 

16, 292 

4, 816 

80,858 

493, 093 

The  following  two  tables  show  the  causes  and  results  of  strikes  in 
1900: 

CAUSES  OF  STRIKES,  1900. 


Cause  or  object. 

Strikes. 

Strikers. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

For  increase  of  wages . . . . 

181 

47 

26, 370 
2,998 

33 

Against  reduction  of  wages . 

29 

8 

4 

For  reduction  of  hours . '. . 

31 

8 

3;  516 
694 

4 

Against  increase  of  hours. .  . 

6 

2 

1 

Other  causes . 

136 

35 

47, 280 

58 

Total . . 

383 

100 

80, 858 

100 

RESULTS  OF  STRIKES,  BY  CAUSES,  1900. 


Succeeded. 

Succeeded  partly. 

Failed. 

Cause  or  object. 

Strikes. 

Strikers. 

Strikes. 

Strikers. 

Strikes. 

Strikers. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Per 

cent. 

For  increase  of 
wages . 

45 

25 

7, 670 

865 

29 

84 

46 

11,148 

42 

52 

29 

7,552 

684 

29 

Against  reduction 
of  wages . 

10 

341 

52 

29 

10 

34 1 

1,449 

792 

48 

9 

31 

23 

For  reduction  of 
hours . 

16 

1,454 

599 

41 

7 

22 

23 

8 

26 

T,  270 

95 

36 

Against  increase 
of  hours . 

4 

67 

86 

2 

33 

14 

Other  causes . 

37 

27 

24,  011 

51 

42 

31 

16, 638 

35 

57 

42 

6,631 

14 

Total . 

112 

29 

34, 599 

43 

143 

37 

30, 027 

37 

128 

34 

16, 232 . 

20 

Of  the  383  strikes  reported  for  all  industries  other  than  agriculture, 
210,  or  55  per  cent,  were  due  to  wage  disputes;  37,  or  10  per  cent, 
were  in  reference  to  hours  of  labor,  and  136,  or  35  per  cent,  arose 
from  other  causes.  Of  the  80,858  strikers,  29,368,  or  37  per  cent, 
were  involved  in  strikes  regarding  wages,  4,210,  or  5  per  cent,  in 
strikes  in  reference  to  hours  of  labor,  and  47,280,  or  58  per  cent,  in 
strikes  arising  from  other  causes. 

Twenty-nine  per  cent  of  the  strikes  were  successful,  37  per  cent 
were  partly  successful,  and  34  per  cent  failed.  Forty-three  per  cent 
of  the  total  strikers  were  involved  in  strikes  which  succeeded,  37  per 
cent  in  strikes  which  succeeded  partly,  and  20  per  cent  in  strikes 
which  failed. 

Of  the  27  agricultural  strikes,  8  were  successful,  11  were  partly 
successful,  and  8  resulted  in  failure.  For  26  of  these  strikes  12,517 
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strikers  and  a  loss  of  72,057  working  days  were  reported.  Of  the 
strikers  reported,  5,368  were  men,  5,915  were  women,  and  1,234  were 
children  of  both  sexes  15  years  of  age  or  under.  The  largest  agricul¬ 
tural  strike  occurred  in  the  province  of  Emilia  and  involved  6,300 
men,  women,  and  children. 

In  14  instances  in  1900  employers  closed  their  establishments  for 
the  purpose  of  accomplishing  certain  objects,  but  of  these  shut  downs 
only  5  were  directed  against  employees,  and  can  be  properly  classed 
as  lockouts.  These  5  lockouts  affected  1,146  employees,  of  whom 
1,079  were  men,  44  were  women,  and  23  were  children  15  years  of  age 
or  under.  In  3  cases  the  lockouts  were  for  the  purpose  of  punishing 
employees  for  certain  offenses  or  of  maintaining  discipline,  hence 
results  were  not  reported  for  them.  Of  the  other  2  lockouts  1  was 
partly  successful  and  1  failed. 

Councils  of  Prudhommes. — These  councils,  instituted  according  to 
the  provisions  of  law,  are  intended  for  the  conciliation  and  arbitration 
of  labor  disputes.  In  1900  four  cases  were  reported  in  which  they 
had  occasion  to  intervene. 

Strikes  During  Twenty-two  Years. — The  following  table  contains 
a  summary  of  the  more  important  facts  in  relation  to  strikes  in  all  but 
the  agricultural  industries  for  each  of  the  years  1879  to  1900: 

STRIKES,  BY  YEARS,  1879  TO  1900. 


Year. 

Total 

strikes. 

Strikes  which— 

Strikes 

for 

which 
strikers 
were 
re¬ 
ported  . 

Strikers. 

Strikes 

for 

which 

days 

lost 

were 

re¬ 

ported. 

Aggre¬ 
gate 
days  of 
work 
lost. 

Suc¬ 

ceeded. 

Suc¬ 

ceeded 

partly. 

Failed. 

Men. 

Women. 

Chil¬ 
dren  15 
years  of 
age  or 
under. 

Total. 

1879  . 

1880  . 

1881 . 

1882 . 

1883  . 

1884  . 

1885  . 

1886  . 

1887  . 

1888  . 

1889  . 

1890  . 

1891  . 

1892..... 

1893  . 

1894  . 

1895  . 

1896  . 

1897  . 

1898  . 

1899  . 

1900  . 

Total . 

32 
27 
44 
47 
73 
81 
89 
96 
69 
101 
126 
139 
132 
d  119 
e  131 
/ 109 
126 
210 
217 
256 
259 
383 

fij 

?a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(«) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 
o  159 
24 

34 

35 
41 

79 
70 
70 

80 
112 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

w 

(«) 

(«) 

(a) 

c  429 
33 
46 
29 
39 
51 
60 
68 
69 
143 

13 

(a) 

3 

3 

1?) 

(a 

(«) 

(«] 
c  410 
57 
41 
39 
46 
80 
87 
118 
110 
128 

28 

26 

39 

45 

67 
81 
86 
96 

68 
99 

125 
133 
128 
117 
127 
103 

126 
210 
217 
256 
259 
383 

lb) 

lb) 

lb) 

(b) 

p) 

6) 

3 

3 

(&) 

(b) 

lb) 

19,  766 
11,788 
39, 955 
21, 809 
22, 112 
28, 228 
59, 750 

(&) 

3 

(&) 

! 

3 

\b) 

3 

[3 
( b ) 

(b) 

3, 890 
5, 192 
34, 264 
38,435 
9,571 
11, 280 
16, 292 

|3 

3 

(6) 

( h ) 

(b) 

(*») 

(' b ) 

13 

(3 

3, 939 
2,  327 
21, 832 
16,  326 
4,022 
3,686 
4,816 

4,011 
5, 900 
8, 272 
5,854 
12, 900 
23, 967 
34, 166 
16, 951 
25, 027 
28, 974 
23, 322 
38, 402 
34, 733 
30, 800 
32, 109 
27, 595 
19, 307 
96, 051 
76, 570 
35,705 
43, 194 
80, 858 

28 

26 

38 

45 

65 
78 
82 
95 

66 
95 

123 

129 

123 

114 

122 

103 

126 

210 

217 

256 

259 

383 

21, 896 
91, 899 
95, 578 
25, 119 
111,-697 
149, 215 
244,  393 
56,  772 
218,  612 
191,  204 
215,880 
167,  657 
258, 059 
216. 907 
234, 323 
323, 261 
125, 968 
1,152,503 
1, 113, 535 
239,  292 
231,590 
493, 093 

0  2, 866 

704 

967 

1,116 

ft  2, 819 

<203,  408 

<118, 924 

<56, 948 

704,668 

2,783 

5,  978, 453 

a  Included  in  results  of  strikes  for  1891. 
bNot  reported. 

o  Including  strikes  occurring  during  the  years  1879  to  1890,  but  not  including  58  strikes  the  results 
of  which  were  not  reported. 

d  Including  5  strikes  the  results  of  which  were  not  reported. 
e  Including  10  strikes  the  results  of  which  were  not  reported. 

/  Including  6  strikes  the  results  of  which  were  not  reported. 

(/Including  79  strikes  the  results  of  which  were  not  reported. 

ft  This  total  does  not  agree  with  the  total  in  table  showing  strikes  by  number  of  strikers  involved, 
page  379;  the  computation  is  made,  however,  from  figures  in  the  original  reports. 
i  Not  including  figures  for  1879  to  1893.  * 
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The  causes  were  reported  for  2,787  of  the  2,866  strikes  that  occurred 
during  the  period.  The  details  are  given,  however,  only  for  those 
strikes  which  resulted  from  disputes  in  reference  to  wages  or  hours  of 
labor.  In  1,327  instances  the  strike  was  due  to  demands  for  an 
increase  of  wages;  in  313  instances  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  resisting 
a  reduction  of  wages.  There  were  188  strikes  undertaken  to  secure  a 
reduction  of  hours  of  labor  and  18  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  an 
increase  of  hours  of  labor,  leaving  881  strikes  which  were  due  to  all 
other  causes.  Hence  59.9  per  cent  of  all  strikes  for  which  causes 
were  reported  were  on  account  of  wage  disputes,  8.5  per  cent  were 
due  to  disputes  in  reference  to  hours  of  labor,  and  31.6  per  cent  arose 
from  all  other  causes. 

The  proportionate  results  of  strikes  for  the  period  1879-1891  to 
1900  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 


RESULTS  OF  STRIKES,  1879-1891  TO  1900. 


Year. 

Per  cent  of  strikes. 

Per  cent  of  strikers. 

Suc¬ 

ceeded. 

Suc¬ 

ceeded 

partly. 

Failed. 

Suc¬ 

ceeded. 

Suc¬ 

ceeded 

partly. 

Failed. 

1879-1891 . 

16 

43 

41 

25 

47 

28 

1892 . 

21 

29 

50 

29 

19 

52 

1893 . 

28 

38 

34 

29 

44 

27 

1894 . 

34 

28 

38 

19 

24 

57 

1895....; . 

32 

31 

37 

33 

40 

27 

1896 . 

38 

24 

38 

49 

31 

20 

1897 . 

33 

27 

40 

23 

45 

32 

1898.... . 

27 

27 

46 

27 

31 

42 

1899 . 

31 

27 

42 

33 

38 

29 

1900 . 

29 

37 

34 

43 

37 

20 

The  following  table  shows,  by  occupations,  the  number  and  results 
of  strikes  and  the  number  of  strikers  reported  during  each  year  of 
the  period  1892  to  1900: 


SUMMARY  OF  STRIKES,  BY  OCCUPATIONS,  FOR  THE  PERIOD  1892  TO  1900. 


Occupations. 


Bakers  and  pastry  cooks . 

Compositors  and  lithographers . 

Day  laborers . 

Drivers  and  teamsters . . 

Dyers,  gilders,  and  varnishers - .-. . 

Employees  in  food-product  industries 

(other  than  bakeries) . 

Founders . 

Glaziers  and  glass  workers . 

Hack  drivers  and  tramway  employees. 

Hatters . 

Longshoremen,  coal  handlers,  etc _ 

Machinists,  blacksmiths,  etc . 

Masons  and  stonecutters . 

Miners  and  quarrymen . 

Potters  and  kilnmen . 

Railway  employees . 

Shoemakers,  tailors,  and  others  in 
clothing  industry  (except  hatters) . . 

Tanners . 

Weavers,  spinners,  carders,  etc . 

Woodworkers . 

Other  occupations . 

Total . 


Total 

strikes. 

Strikes  which — 

Strikes 
for  which 
strikers 
were 
reported. 

Total 

strikers. 

Suc¬ 

ceeded. 

Suc¬ 

ceeded 

partly. 

Failed. 

Result 

not 

known. 

25 

11 

7 

7 

25 

5, 178 

44 

16 

7 

21 

44 

2,411 

131 

36 

37 

58 

130 

25, 668 

16 

7 

5 

3 

1 

15 

2, 097 

20 

3 

7 

10 

20 

2,205 

31 

6 

7 

17 

1 

31 

3, 246 

51 

8 

15 

2* 

51 

4,782 

17 

5 

8 

4 

17 

937 

47 

9 

24 

14 

47 

21, 063 

27 

11 

10 

6 

27 

84,  834 

46 

14 

15 

17 

46 

9,366 

84 

20 

17 

47 

84 

7,688 

134 

49 

49 

35 

1 

132 

18,  687 

227 

95 

46 

78 

8 

220 

83, 851 

70 

24 

28 

18 

70 

5,  934 

13 

2 

9 

2 

13 

8,189 

68 

20 

15 

33 

68 

8, 182 

54 

15 

13 

25 

1 

54 

3, 818 

536 

151 

173 

211 

1 

536 

99, 274 

28 

8 

11 

9 

28 

2,161 

141 

■  35 

35 

63 

8 

140 

42,  618 

1,810 

545 

.•j 

538 

706 

21 

1,798 

442, 189 
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Nearly  one-half  of  all  the  strikes  during  this  9-year  period  occurred 
among  textile  workers,  miners  and  qnarrymen,  and  masons  and  stone¬ 
cutters,  these  three  occupation  groups  reporting  897  of  the  1,819 
strikes.  Of  the  442,189  strikers  reported,  the  textile  industry  fur¬ 
nished  99,274;  the  hat-making  industry  84,834,  and  mining  and  quar¬ 
rying  83,851,  making  for  the  three  industries  a  total  of  267,959,  or 
over  three-fifths  of  all  strikers  for  the  period. 

The  two  following  tables  show  the  strikes  for  the  period  1879  to 
1891,  and  for  each  year  1892  to  1900,  classified  according  to  their 
duration  and  the  number  of  strikers  involved,  respectively: 


STRIKES,  BY  DURATION,  1879-1891  TO  1900. 


Days  of  duration. 

1879-1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

Total. 

3  or  under . 

633 

60 

67 

52 

61 

91 

104 

153 

161 

208 

1,590 

4  to  10 . 

256 

36 

39 

33 

44 

70 

56 

57 

70 

105 

766 

11  to  30 . 

112 

19 

11 

12 

19 

42 

37 

33 

23 

55 

363 

Over  30 . 

16 

1 

8 

7 

2 

7 

19 

13 

5 

15 

93 

Total . 

ol,017 

ft  116 

o  125 

dl04 

126 

210 

e  216 

256 

259 

383 

/  2,  812 

a  Not  including  39  strikes  the  duration  of  which  was  not  reported 
&  Not  including  3  strikes  the  duration  of  which  was  not  reported. 
cNot  including  6  strikes  the  duration  of  which  was  not  reported. 
d  Not  including  5  strikes  the  duration  of  which  was  not  reported. 
e  Not  including  1  strike  the  duration  of  which  was  not  reported. 
/Not  including  54  strikes  the  duration  of  which  was  not  reported. 


STRIKES,  BY  NUMBER  OF  STRIKERS  INVOLVED,  1879-1891  TO  1900. 


Strikers  involved. 

1879-1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

Total. 

1  to  49 . 

272 

27 

28 

40 

39 

54 

70 

92 

98 

116 

836 

50  to  99 . 

206 

18 

24 

16 

34 

35 

52 

55 

51 

95 

586 

100  to  199 . 

199 

26 

22 

18 

21 

46 

44 

63 

48 

88 

575 

200  to  499  . 

220 

27 

41 

18 

27 

52 

31 

35 

39 

62 

552 

500  to  999  . 

89 

11 

6 

5 

3 

14 

14 

6 

15 

13 

176 

1, 000  or  over . 

53 

8 

6 

7 

2 

9 

6 

5 

8 

9 

113 

Total . 

a 1, 039 

117 

127 

a  104 

126 

210 

217 

256 

259 

383 

«  2, 838 

a  This  total  does  not  agree  with  the(flgures  given  in  the  general  table  of  strikes,  page  377;  the  figures 
are  reproduced,  however,  as  shown  in  the  original  report. 


Over  one-half  the  total  number  of  strikes  lasted  3  days  or  less  each, 
and  in  slightly  over  one-half  of  them  the  number  of  strikers  in  each 
strike  was  less  than  100. 


DECISIONS  OF  COURTS  AFFECTING  LABOR. 


[This  subject,  begun  in  Bulletin  No.  2,  has  been  continued  in  successive  issues. 
All  material  parts  of  the  decisions  are  reproduced  in  the  words  of  the  courts,  indi¬ 
cated  when  short  by  quotation  marks,  and  when  long  by  being  printed  solid.  In 
order  to  save  space,  matter  needed  simply  by  way  of  explanation  is  given  in  the 
words  of  the  editorial  reviser.  ] 

DECISIONS  UNDER  STATUTORY  LAW. 

Employers’  Liability  —  Railroad  Companies  —  Contributory 
Negligence — Line  of  Duty — What  is  Locomotive  Engine — Jarvis 
v.  Hitch ,  Appellate  Court  of  Indiana,  65  Northeastern  Reporter ,  page 
608. — In  this  case  Oscar  Hitch  brought  action  to  recover  damages  for 
injuries  received  while  in  the  service  of  one  Jarvis,  receiver  for  a  rail¬ 
road  corporation.  Hitch  was  a  member  of  a  bridge  gang  engaged  in 
the  repair  of  a  certain  trestle.  This  trestle  was  about  15  feet  above 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  Hitch  was  at  work  underneath  the  trestle, 
but  at  the  time  of  receiving  his  injury  he  had  climbed  up  to  the  track 
and  gone  to  the  tank  of  the  engine  for  a  drink  of  water.  This  had 
been  the  custom  of  all  the  men,  as  no  other  water  wTas  supplied  for 
their  use.  On  his  return  to  his  place  of  duty  he  had  to  climb  down  a 
ladder  and  while  on  this  ladder  the  engineer,  without  warning,  ran 
the  locomotive  and  pile  driver,  which  were  in  use  in  repairing  the 
trestle,  against  the  ladder  and  threw  Hitch  to  the  ground.  He  was 
injured  and  brought  action  under  section  7083,  Burns’s  Revised  Stat¬ 
utes,  1901,  which  reads  as  follows:  “That  every  railroad  or  other  cor¬ 
poration,  except  municipal,  operating  in  this  State  shall  be  liable  in 
damages  for  any  personal  injury  suffered  by  an  employee  while  in  its 
service,  the  employee  so  injured  being  in  the  exercise  of  due  care  and 
diligence  in  the  following  cases:  *  *  *  Fourth.  Where  such  injury 
was  caused  by  the  negligence  of  any  person  in  the  service  of  such 
corporation,  who  has  charge  of  *  *  *  any  locomotive  engine  or 

train  upon  a  railway.” 

The  circuit  court  of  Gibson  County  allowed  damages,  from  which 
an  appeal  was  taken.  It  was  contended  by  J arvis’s  counsel  that  Hitch 
in  going  upon  the  tank  for  water  was  going  for  his  personal  conven¬ 
ience  only  and  that  the  defendant  was  not  liable  for  what  should  occur 
during  his  absence  from  his  place  of  wor1  On  this  point  Judge 
Comstock,  speaking  for  the  court,  said: 

There  is  evidence  that  the  men  in  the  employ  of  the  appellant, 
including  appellee,  were  in  the  habit  of  getting  their  drinking  water 
from  the  tank  on  the  engine.  There  is  evidence  from  which  the  jury 
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might  reasonably  conclude  that  the  engineer  had  knowledge  of  this 
fact.  Appellee  did  not  cease  to  be  a  servant  of  the  appellant,  nor  was 
he  out  of  the  line  of  his  duty,  when,  for  a  few  minutes,  he  quit  actual 
work  to  satisfy  a  natural  desire  for  a  drink  of  water.  He  was  not  a 
trespasser,  nor  a  mere  licensee.  He  was  not  upon  the  premises  merely 
for  his  own  pleasure  or  convenience.  The  contract  between  him  and 
the  appellant  corporation  made  it  the  duty  of  the  latter  to  exercise 
reasonable  care  for  his  safety.  But  if  the  habit  of  procuring  water 
from  the  tank  for  drinking  purposes  was  founded  upon  a  mere  per¬ 
mission  or  license,  yet,  if  the  engineer  knew,  or  had  reason  to  believe, 
that  appellee  would  avail  himself  of  that  license,  he  would  be  at  fault 
if  he  augmented  the  danger  of  the  situation  without  giving  warning, 
[Cases  cited.]  There  is  evidence  that  it  had  been  the  custom  of  the 
engineer  to  give  warning  of  the  movement  of  the  engine;  that  upon 
the  occurrence  of  the  accident  this  warning  was  not  given.  There 
was  evidence  from  which  the  jury  might  fairly  have  concluded  that 
the  omission  of  this  warning  resulted  in  appellee’s  injury.  Whether 
the  engineer  was  guilty  of  negligence  or  the  appellee  guilty  of  con¬ 
tributory  negligence  was  for  the  jury  to  decide  under  all  the  circum¬ 
stances  proven. 

There  was  a  further  contention  that  the  statute  quoted  provided  no 
recovery  because  the  engine  was  not  a  locomotive  engine  within  the 
meaning  of  the  law.  As  to  this  the  court  said: 

A  locomotive  engine  has  been  defined  as  one  that  moves  cars  by  its 
own  backward  and  forward  motion.  (Stranahan  v.  Railway  Co.,  84 
N.  Y.,  314.)  The  Century  Dictionary  gives  this  definition:  “A  steam 
engine,  which  travels  on  wheels  turned  by  its  own  power;  specially, 
an  engine  designed  and  adapted  to  travel  on  a  railway.”  The  machine 
in  question  possessed,  by  the  evidence,  all  the  characteristics  of  a  loco¬ 
motive  engine.  It  moved  forward  and  backward,  by  its  own  steam, 
along  the  track  of  a  railroad.  It  had  not  the  weight,  size,  power,  nor 
speed  of  the  locomotive  engine  ordinarily  used  in  the  drawing  and  oper¬ 
ating  of  railroad  trains,  but  it  was  capable  of  and  did  the  same  work 
to  a  less  extent.  In  addition  to  moving  itself  and  cars,  it  was  used  for 
the  purpose  of  driving  piles.  The  solution  of  the  question  must  depend 
largely  upon  the  construction  given  the  statute.  The  purpose  of  the 
legislature  in  enacting  the  law  was  to  remove  what  was  regarded  as 
an  evil.  The  purpose  was  to  protect  employees  from  the  negligent 
movement  of  engines  along  the  tracks  of  railways.  Prior  to  its  pas¬ 
sage  the  injured  parties  were  without  legal  remedy  because  those  in 
charge  of  the  engines  were  fellow-servants.  The  legislature  will  be 
presumed  to  have  had  in  mind  not  details  in  the  construction  of  the 
engine,  but  a  machine  of  the  same  general  character,  effecting  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  results,  used  in  the  same  way,  and  subjecting  the 
employees  to  the  same  dangers. 

We  find  no  error  for  which  the  judgment  should  be  reversed.  J udg- 
ment  affirmed. 


W  ages  as  Preferred  Claims — Bankruptcy — Liens — In  re  Slomka , 
United  States  District  Court ,  Southern  District  of  New  York,  117 
Federal  Reporter,  page  688. — This  action  was  brought  to  determine  the 
right  to  prior  claims  made  by  certain  employees  of  S.  Slomka’s  Sons 
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&  Co.  for  wages  earned  between  April  1  and  April  14, 1900,  the  claims 
being  made  under  section  29,  chapter  624  of  the  New  York  laws  of 
1897.  This  statute  provides  that  in  the  u  distribution  of  assets  under 
all  assignments  made  in  pursuance  of  this  act,  the  wages  or  salaries 
actually  owing  to  the  employees  of  the  assignor  or  assignors  at  the 
time  of  the  execution  of  the  assignment  for  services  rendered  within 
one  year  prior  to  the  execution  of  such  assignment  shall  be  preferred 
before  any  other  debt.  *  *  *  ” 

The  above-named  firm  had  made  an  assignment  on  the  14th  day  of 
April,  and  duly  itemized  and  verified  statements  of  the  claims  for  wages 
were  submitted  to  the  assignee  and  by  him  allowed  under  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  statute  above  quoted.  On  the  16th  day  of  July,  1900,  a 
petition  in  involuntary  bankruptcy  was  filed  against  the  firm  and  its 
individual  members,  and  on  October  4  the  firm  and  its  members 
were  adjudged  bankrupt.  A  trustee  was  appointed,  and  the  assignee 
turned  over  to  him  the  assets  in  hand,  the  wage  claims  not  yet  having 
been  paid.  The  employees  submitted  their  account  to  the  referee  in 
bankruptcy,  who  considered  that,  under  the  bankruptcy  laws  of  the 
United  States,  the  claims  had  no  standing  as  preferred  claims,  but 
must  be  taken  pro  rata  with  the  claims  of  other  creditors.  Section 
64b  (4)  of  the  bankruptcy  act  provides  for  the  priority  of  claims  for 
“  wages  due  to  workmen,  clerks,  or  servants,  which  have  been  earned 
within  three  months  before  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings,  not  to  exceed  three  hundred  dollars  to  each  claimant.”  More 
than  three  months  had  intervened  between  the  earning  of  the  wages  in 
question  and  the  filing  of  the  petition,  and  this  clause  of  the  law  was 
held  to  prevail  over  the  provisions  of  section  64b  (5),  which  allows 
priority  to  u  debts  owing  to  any  person  who  by  the  laws  of  the  States 
or  the  United  States  is  entitled  to  priority.” 

On  an  appeal  from  this  ruling  the  claimants  brought  their  case  before 
the  district  court  and  Judge  Adams  announced  the  decision,  reversing 
the  ruling  of  the  referee.  Judge  Adams  cited  with  approval  the  find¬ 
ings  of  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  in  the  case  In  re  Kerby-Dennis 
Company  95  Fed.,  116  (see  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  No.  25, 
p.  885),  where  it  was  held  that  labor  liens  created  under  a  Michigan 
statute  would  be  sustained  in  the  bankruptcy  court  and  given  a  pref¬ 
erence  over  equally  meritorious  labor  claims,  which  had  not  been 
established  in  the  State  court,  notwithstanding  the  claims  were  all 
covered  by  section  64b  (4)  of  the  bankruptcy  act.  Continuing,  the 
court  said: 

In  the  absence  of  liens  under  the  State  laws,  paragraph  4  would 
afford  a  just  and  equal  remedy  for  the  prior  allowances  of  wages  claims 
under  the  bankruptcy  law,  but  I  find  nothing  therein  which  contem¬ 
plates  the  disallowances  of  wages  claims  which  have  become  liens  by 
virtue  of  the  State  laws  and  impressed  upon  the  funds  when  turned 
over  to  the  bankruptc}"  court.  It  will  be  noted  that  in  the  construction 
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of  the  law  adopted  in  Re  Kerby-Dennis  Company  the  statutory 
liens  under  paragraph  5  were  preferred  to  allowances  under  paragraph 
4,  evidently  because  they  were  established  as  liens  under  the  State 
law,  though  the  other  claims  were  in  time  to  be  established  as  wages 
claims  under  paragraph  4  of  the  bankruptcy  law.  This  seems  to  me 
to  be  entirely  consistent  with  the  general  purpose  of  the  bankruptcy 
law.  A  lien  for  wages  is  based  upon  a  present  consideration,  and  there 
is  no  equitable  consideration  in  favor  of  general  creditors  which  should 
defeat  such  a  lien. 

The  question  remains,  Were  these  claims  liens?  It  is  contended  by 
the  trustee  that  the  law  of  the  State  of  New  York  does  not  create  a 
lien  in  such  a  case,  but  only  provides  for  one  as  long  as  the  artisan 
has  the  article  he  improved  in  his  possession.  This,  however,  is  not  a 
claim  of  lien  upon  the  article  but  upon  the  fund.  The  claims  are 
made  charges  upon  the  fund  and  I  see  no  practical  difference  between 
sustaining  the  right  of  wage-earners  to  resort  to  a  fund  in  preference 
to  other  creditors  and  allowing  mechanics  to  assert  a  lien  upon  real 
estate,  which  they  have  benefited,  in  preference  to  other  creditors. 
The  presumption  is,  under  the  statute,  that  the  wage-earners  were 
instrumental  in  producing  the  fund  and  should  be  entitled  to  payment 
out  of  it.  The  claims  should  be  deemed  as  equivalent  to  and  in  fact 
liens,  so  as  to  entitle  them  to  priority  in  this  court  upon  a  fund  which 
was  received  subject  to  the  charges  impressed  upon  it  by  the  law  of 
the  State. 

DECISIONS  UNDER  COMMON  LAW. 

Injunction — Rights  of  Employers  and  Employees — Interfer¬ 
ence  by  Third  Persons — Jersey  City  Printing  Co.  v.  Cassidy  et  at 
Court  of  Chancery  of  New  Jersey ,  53  Atlantic  Reporter,  page  330. — In 
this  case  the  Jersey  City  Printing  Company  had  filed  a  bill  asking  for 
an  injunction  restraining  James  Cassidy  and  others,  former  employees, 
from  unlawful  interference  with  the  business  of  the  company.  The 
order  was  issued  restraining  the  defendants  “from  in  any  manner 
knowingly  and  intentionally  causing  or  attempting  to  cause,  by  threats, 
offers  of  money,  payment  of  money,  offering  to  pay  or  the  payment  of 
transportation  expenses,  inducements  or  persuasions  to,  any  employee 
of  the  complainant  under  contract  to  render  service  to  it  to  break  such 
contract  by  quitting  such  service;  from  any  and  all  personal  molesta¬ 
tion  of  persons  willing  to  be  employed  by  complainant  with  intent  to 
coerce  such  persons  to  refrain  from  entering  such  employment;  from 
addressing  persons  willing  to  be  employed  by  complainant  against  their 
will,  and  thereby  causing  them  personal  annoyance,  with  a  view  to 
persuade  them  to  refrain  from  such  employment;  from  loitering  or 
picketing  in  the  streets  near  the  premises  of  complainant,  Nos.  68  and 
70  York  street,  and  No.  37  Montgomery  street,  Jersey  City,  with  intent 
to  procure  the  personal  molestation  and  annoyance  of  persons  employed 
or  willing  to  be  employed  by  complainant,  and  with  a  view  to  cause 
persons  so  employed  to  quit  their  employment,  or  persons  willing  to 
be  employed  by  complainant  to  refrain  from  such  employment,”  etc. 
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The  persons  enjoined  came  before  the  chancellor,  bringing  affidavits 
in  which  they  maintained  that  they  had  not  been  doing  nor  were  they 
then  threatening  to  do  any  of  the  forbidden  acts,  and  asked  that  the 
order  might  be  dissolved.  This  the  court  refused  to  do,  and  continued 
the  order  until  final  hearing.  Vice-Chancellor  Stevenson  used,  in  part, 
the  following  language  in  announcing  the  conclusion  of  the  court: 

The  order  does  not  interfere  with  the  right  of  the  workman  to  cease 
his  employment  for  any  reasons  that  he  sees  fit.  It  does  not  under¬ 
take  to  say  that  workmen  may  not  refuse  to  be  employed  if  certain 
other  classes  of  workmen  are  retained  in  employment.  It  leaves  the 
workman  absolutely  free  to  abstain  from  work, — for  good  reasons,  for 
bad  reasons,  for  no  reasons.  His  absolute  freedom  to  work,  or  not  to 
work,  is  not  in  any  way  impaired.  The  restraining  order  is  based 
upon  the  theory  that  the  right  of  the  workman  to  cease  his  employ¬ 
ment,  to  refuse  to  be  employed,  and  to  do  that  in  conjunction  with  his 
fellow-workmen,  is  just  as  absolute  as  is  the  right  of  the  employer  to 
refuse  further  to  employ  one  man,  or  ten  men,  or  twenty  men  who 
have  theretofore  been  in  his  employment.  From  an  examination  of 
the  cases  and  a  very  careful  consideration  of  the  subject,  I  am  unable 
to  discover  any  right  in  the  courts,  as  the  law  now  stands,  to  interfere 
with  this  absolute  freedom,  on  the  part  of  the  employer,  to  employ 
whom  he  will,  and  to  cease  to  employ  whom  he  will,  and  the  corre¬ 
sponding  freedom  on  the  part  of  the  workman,  for  any  reason  or  no 
reason,  to  say  that  he  will  no  longer  be  employed,  and  the  further 
right  of  the  workmen  of  their  own  free  will  to  combine,  and  meet  as 
one  part}7 — as  a  unit — the  employer,  who,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
transaction,  appears  as  a  unit  before  them.  Any  discussion  of  the 
motives,  purposes,  or  intentions  of  the  employer  in  exercising  his 
absolute  right  to  employ  or  not  to  employ  as  he  sees  fit,  or  of  the  free 
combination  of  employees  in  exercising  the  corresponding  absolute 
right  to  be  employed  or  not  as  they  see  fit,  seems  to  me  to  be  in  the  air. 

It  is  only  very  recently,  I  think,  that  one  of  the  most  important  rights 
which  now  are  vindicated  by  the  injunction  in  a  strike  case  has  been 
differentiated;  in  many  cases  it  has  been  apparently  half  recognized,  or 
indirectly  enforced.  That  the  interest  of  an  employer  or  an  employee 
in  a  contract  for  services  is  property  is  conceded.  Where  defendants 
in  combination  or  individually  undertake  to  interfere  with  and  disrupt 
existing  contract  relations  between  the  employer  and  the  employee, 
it  is  plain  that  a  property  right  is  directly  invaded.  The  effect  is  the 
same  whether  the  means  employed  to  cause  the  workman  to  break  his 
contract  and  thus  injure  the  employer  are  violence  or  threats  of  vio¬ 
lence  against  the  employee,  or  mere  molestation,  annoyance,  or  per¬ 
suasions.  In  all  these  cases,  whatever  the  means  may  be,  they  consti¬ 
tute  the  cause  of  the  breaking  of  a  contract,  and  consequently  they 
constitute  the  natural  and  proximate  cause  of  damage.  The  intentional 
doing  of  anything  by  a  third  party  which  is  the  natural  and  proximate 
cause  of  the  disruption  of  a  contract  relation,  to  the  injury  of  one  of 
the  contracting  parties,  is  now  very  generally  recognized  as  actionable, 
in  the  absence  of  a  sufficient  justification;  and  the  question  in  every 
case  seems  to  turn  upon  justification  alone.  Where  the  tangible  prop¬ 
erty  of  an  employer  is  seized  or  directly  injured  by  violence,  with 
intent  to  interfere  with  the  carrying  on  of  his  business,  the  case  also 
is  free  from  embarrassment. 
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But  the  difficult  case  presents  itself  when  the  workmen  in  combina¬ 
tion  undertake  to  interfere  with  the  freedom  of  action  on  the  part  of 
other  workmen  who  naturally  would  seek  employment  where  they,  the 
workmen  in  combination,  desire  and  intend  that  no  man  shall  be 
employed  excepting  upon  their  terms.  The  difficulty  is  in  perceiving 
how  molestation  and  annoyance,  not  of  the  employees  of  a  complain¬ 
ant,  but  of  persons  who  are  merely  looking  for  work,  and  may  become 
employees  of  the  complainant,  can  be  erected  into  a  legal  or  equitable 
grievance  on  the  part  of  the  complainant.  But  the  difficulty  is  still 
further  increased  where  the  possible  employees  make  no  complaint  to 
any  court  for  protection,  and  the  conduct  of  the  molesting  party  does 
not  afford  a  basis  which  the  ancient  common  law  recognized  as  sufficient 
to  support  an  action  of  tort  on  their  behalf,  such  as  for  an  assault  and 
battery,  or  a  slander. 

The  underlying  right  in  this  particular  case  under  consideration, 
which  seems  to  be  coming  into  general  recognition  as  the  subject  of 
protection  by  courts  of  equity  through  the  instrumentality  of  an 
injunction,  appears  to  be  the  right  to  enjoy  a  certain  free  and  natural 
condition  of  the  labor  market,  which  in  a  recent  case  in  the  House  of 
Lords  was  referred  to,  in  the  language  of  Lord  Ellenborough,  as  a 
“probable  expectancy. ”  This  underlying  right  has  otherwise  been 
broadly  defined  or  described  as  the  right  which  every  man  has  to  earn 
his  living,  or  to  pursue  his  trade  or  business,  without  undue  inter¬ 
ference,  and  might  otherwise  be  described  as  the  right  which  ever}7 
man  has,  whether  employer  or  employee,  of  absolute  freedom  to  employ 
or  to  be  employed.  The  peculiar  element  of  this  perhaps  newly  rec¬ 
ognized  right  is  that  it  is  an  interest  which  one  man  has  in  the  freedom 
of  another.  In  the  case  before  this  court,  the  Jersey  City  Printing 
Company  claims  the  right  not  only  to  be  free  in  employing  labor,  but 
also  the  right  that  labor  shall  be  free  to  be  employed  by  it,  the  Jersey 
City  Printing  Company.  A  large  part  of  what  is  most  valuable  in 
modern  life  seems  to  depend  more  or  less  directly  upon  “probable 
expectancies.”  When  they  fail,  civilization  as  at  present  organized 
may  go  down.  As  social  and  industrial  life  develops  and  grows  more 
complex,  these  “probable  expectancies11  are  bound  to  increase.  It 
would  seem  to  be  inevitable  that  courts  of  law,  as  our  system  of  juris¬ 
prudence  is  evolved  to  meet  the  growing  wants  of  an  increasingly  com¬ 
plex  social  order,  will  discover,  define,  and  protect  from  undue  inter¬ 
ference  more  of  these  “probable  expectancies.”  In  undertaking  to 
ascertain  and  define  the  rights  and  remedies  of  employers  and  employees 
in  respect  of  their  “probable  expectancies”  in  relation  to  the  labor 
market,  it  is  well  not  to  lose  sight  altogether  of  any  other  analogous 
rights  and  remedies  which  are  based  upon  similar  “probable  expectan¬ 
cies.”  It  will  probably  be  found  in  the  end,  I  think,  that  the  natural 
expectancy  of  employers  in  relation  to  the  labor  market,  and  the  nat¬ 
ural  expectancies  of  merchants  in  respect  to  the  merchandise  market, 
must  be  recognized  to  the  same  extent  by  courts  of  law  and  courts  of 
equity,  and  protected  by  substantially  the  same  rules.  It  is  freedom 
in  the  market,  freedom  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  all  things,  includ¬ 
ing  both  goods  and  labor,  that  our  modern  law  is  endeavoring  to 
insure  to  every  dealer  on  either  side  of  the  market.  The  valuable 
thing  to  merchant  and  to  customer,  to  employer  and  to  employee,  man¬ 
ifestly,  is  freedom  on  both  sides  of  the  market.  The  merchant  with 
his  fortune  invested  in  goods,  and  with  perfect  freedom  to  sell,  might 
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be  ruined  if  his  customers  were  deprived  of  their  freedom  to  buy;  the 
purchaser,  a  householder,  seeking1  supplies  for  his  family,  with  money 
in  his  pocket  and  free  to  buy,  might  find  his  liberty  of  no  value,  and 
might  suffer  from  lack  of  food  and  clothing,  if  the  shopmen  who  deal 
in  these  articles  were  so  terrorized  by  a  powerful  combination  as  to  be 
coerced  into  refusing  to  sell  either  food  or  clothing  to  him.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  the  right  of  the  employer  and  employee  to  a  free  labor  market 
that  is  the  particular  thing  under  consideration  in  this  case. 

What  is  the  measure  or  test  by  which  the  conduct  of  a  combination 
of  persons  must  be  judged  in  order  to  determine  whether  or  not  it  is  an 
unlawful  interference  with  freedom  of  employment  in  the  labor  mar¬ 
ket,  and  as  such  injurious  to  an  employer  of  labor  in  respect  of  his 
“probable  expectancies,”  has  not  as  yet  been  clearly  defined.  A  man 
may  not  be  liable  to  an  action  for  slander  for  calling  a  workman  a 
“scab”  in  the  street,  but  if  100  men  combine  to  have  this  workman 
denounced  as  a  “scab”  in  the  street,  or  followed  in  the  streets  to 
and  from  his  home,  so  as  to  attract  public  attention  to  him,  and  place 
him  in  an  annoyingly  conspicuous  position,  such  conduct — the  result  of 
such  combination — is  held  to  be  an  invasion  of  the  “probable  expect¬ 
ancy  ”  of  his  employer  or  contemplated  employer,  an  invasion  of  this 
employer’s  right  to  have  the  labor  flow  freely  to  him.  Without  any 
regard  to  the  rights  and  remedies  which  the  molested  workman  may 
have,  the  injunction  goes,  at  the  suit  of  the  employer,  to  protect  his 
“probable  expectancy,” — to  secure  freedom  in  the  labor  market  to 
employ  and  to  be  emplo}Ted,  upon  which  the  continuance  of  his  entire 
industry  may  depend. 

I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that,  all  through  this  development  of  strike 
law  during  the  last  decade,  no  principle  becomes  established  which 
does  not  operate  equally  upon  both  employer  and  employee.  The 
rights  of  both  classes  are  absolutely  equal  in  respect  of  all  these 
“probable  expectancies.”  The  doctrine  which  supports  that  portion 
of  the  restraining  order  in  this  case  which  undertakes  to  inderdict  the 
defendants  from  molesting  applicants  for  employment  as  an  invasion 
of  a  right  of  the  complainant  is  applicable  to  a  situation  presenting 
either  an  employer  or  an  employee  as  complainant,  and  containing 
the  following  elements:  First.  Some  person  or  persons  desiring  to 
exercise  the  right  of  employing  labor  or  the  right  of  being  employed 
to  labor.  Second.  A  combination  of  persons  to  interfere  with  that 
right  by  molestation  or  annoyance  of  the  employers  who  would 
employ,  or  of  the  coemployees  who  would  be  employed,  in  the 
absence  of  such  molestation.  How  far  the  element  of  combination  of 
a  number  of  persons  will  finally  be  found  necessary  in  order  to  make 
out  the  invasion  of  a  legal  or  equitable  right  in  this  class  of  cases,  need 
not  be  discussed.  We  are  dealing  with  cases  where  powerful  combi¬ 
nations  of  large  numbers  in  fact  exist.  Third.  Such  a  degree  of 
molestation  as  might  constrain  a  person  having  reasonable  fortitude, 
and  not  being  unreasonably  sensitive,  to  abandon  his  intention  to 
employ  or  to  be  employed  in  order  to  escape  such  molestation.  Fourth. 
As  the  result  of  the  foregoing  conditions,  an  actual  pecuniary  loss  to 
the  complaining  party  by  the  interference  with  his  enjoyment  of  his 
“probable  expectancies”  in  respect  of  the  labor  market.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  constraining  force,  brought  to  bear  upon  the  employer 
or  employee,  which  the  law  can  interdict,  can  ever  include  the  power 
of  public  opinion  or  even  of  class  opinion.  Every  man,  whether  an 
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employer  or  an  employee,  constitutes  a  part  of  a  great  industrial  system, 
and  his  conduct  is  open  to  the  criticism  of  the  members  of  his  own 
class.  While,  therefore,  a  combination  of  union  men  have  no  right 
to  cry  “scab”  in  the  streets  to  nonunion  employees,  or  follow  them 
in  the  street  in  a  body  to  and  from  their  homes,  or  do  many  other 
things  in  combination  which,  if  done  once  by  a  single  individual, 
would  not  found  an  action  of  tort,  such  combinations,  I  think,  have 
left  a  fairly  wide  field  of  effort  toward  the  creation  and  application  of 
public  opinion  as  a  constraining  force  upon  conduct  of  any  kind  which 
they  wish  to  discourage. 


Injunction  —  Violation  —  Parties  not  in  Original  Bill  as 
Defendants  to  Rules— Collateral  Attack— Sufficient  Notice — 
Ex  parte  Richards ,  United  States  Circuit  Court ,  Southern  District  of 
West  Virginia,  117  Federal  Reporter, page  658. — In  this  case  an  injunc¬ 
tion  had  been  allowed  against  certain  named  citizens  of  Pennsylvania, 
Indiana,  and  Ohio,  officers  and  organizers  of  the  United  Mine  W orkers 
of  America,  restraining  them,  “  their  confederates,  and  all  others  asso¬ 
ciated  with  them  ”  from  interfering  with  the  complainant’s  employees, 
or  from  interfering  with  any  person  in  or  upon  its  premises  who  may 
desire  to  enter  its  employment,  by  the  use  of  threats,  personal  violence, 
or  intimidation,  or  by  any  other  means  calculated  to  intimidate,  terror¬ 
ize,  or  place  in  fear  any  of  said  employees  at  or  upon  the  premises  of 
the  complainant.  Going  upon  the  premises  named  for  the  purpose  of 
inducing  employees  to  quit  their  work,  or  congregating  in  and  about 
the  premises  for  such  purpose,  was  also  forbidden.  A  further  clause 
forbade  the  conducting  or  leading  of  bodies  of  men  up  to  or  upon  the 
complainant’s  premises  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  or  causing  the 
employees  to  leave  their  work,  or  of  interfering  in  any  manner  with 
the  business  of  the  plaintiff  upon  its  land  or  premises. 

The  complainant  in  the  case  was  the  Collins  Colliery  Company,  and 
the  injunction  was  issued  the  latter  part  of  June,  1902.  Hearing  on  a 
motion  to  make  the  injunction  permanent  was  to  be  had  at  the  Septem¬ 
ber  term  of  court.  In  the  meantime  the  company  presented  informa¬ 
tion  that  the  terms  of  the  injunction  were  being  violated  by  persons 
not  specifically  named  in  the  bill,  but  alleged  to  be  their  agents  and 
confederates.  These  persons  were  citizens  of  West  Virginia,  John 
Richards  being  president  of  district  No.  17  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers,  and  the  others  were  members  of  various  local  unions  within 
said  district.  It  appeared  that  these  persons  received  advice  and 
directions  as  well  as  financial  support  from  the  national  organization, 
and  that  they  urged  the  colliery  employees  to  join  the  union. 

Rules  were  issued  directing  the  appearance  of  Richards  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates  to  show  why  they  should  not  be  adjudged  in  contempt  of  court 
for  disobedience  of  its  orders.  These  defendants  denied  the  j urisdiction 
of  the  Federal  court,  since  they  and  the  complainant  company  were 
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all  citizens  of  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  so  that  the}^  could  not  have 
been  made  parties  to  the  original  bill,  and  claimed  that  for  the  same 
reason  the  court  could  not  issue  a  rule  against  them  for  violation  of 
the  original  injunction.  It  was  further  urged  that  the  court  acquired 
jurisdiction  of  the  original  suit  only  by  service  of  process,  and  that 
process  had  not  been  served  on  any  of  the  defendants  to  the  bill  until 
after  the  alleged  violations  of  the  preliminary  injunction.  On  these 
grounds  a  motion  was  made  to  quash  the  rules  and  attachments  under 
which  the  present  defendants  were  held.  On  this  point  Judge  Keller, 
for  the  court,  spoke  as  follows: 

If,  as  is  conceded,  the  court  has  power  to  issue  a  temporary  and  pre¬ 
liminary  restraining  order,  it  is  not  perceived  upon  what  theory  it  is 
denied  the  power  to  punish  violations  thereof  merely  because  process 
has  not  yet  been  served  in  the  suit.  This  motion  is  overruled  on  the 
authority  of  the  following  cases:  Ex  parte  Lennon,  166  U.  S.,  548; 
17  Sup.  Ct.,  658;  41  L.  Ed.,  1110;  *  *  *  Conkey  Co.  v,  Russell 
(C.  C.),  Ill  Fed.,  417.  In  the  Lennon  case  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  said: 

“To  render  a  person  amenable  to  an  injunction,  it  is  neither  neces¬ 
sary  that  he  should  have  been  a  party  to  the  suit  in  which  the  injunc¬ 
tion  was  issued,  nor  to  have  been  actually  served  with  a  copy  of  it,  so 
long  as  he  appears  to  have  had  actual  notice.”  [See  Bulletin  of  the 
Department  of  Labor,  No.  11,  p.  532.] 

In  the  case  of  Conkey  Co.  v.  Russell  it  was  held  that  “*  *  * 

jurisdiction  exists  by  reason  of  the  conspiracy  to  defeat  the  process 
of  the  court,  and  although  such  person  is  a  stranger  to  the  suit,  and, 
by  reason  of  his  citizenship,  could  not  have  been  made  a  defendant 
therein.  ” 

Upon  the  authority  of  these  and  the  other  cases  above  cited,  I  have 
overruled  the  motion  to  quash  the  rules  and  attachments. 

Continuing,  Judge  Keller  said: 

Answers  were  filed  by  the  several  defendants  to  the  rules.  In  each 
of  these  answers  there  was  a  statement  that  the  defendant  in  the  rule 
is  advised  that  by  the  bill  and  process  issued  thereon  he  is  a  party  to 
the  original  suit  of  Collins  Colliery  Company  v.  Joe  Crisco  and  others, 
and  therefore  insists  that  upon  the  face  of  the  bill  the  court  has  not 
jurisdiction  of  the  said  cause.  To  these  allegations  in  the  answers 
the  Government,  by  its  counsel,  excepted,  and  said  exceptions  are 
sustained.  I  can  not  hold  that  these  defendants,  or  any  of  them,  were, 
or  were  attempted  to  be,  made  parties  to  the  original  suit.  The  only 
language  in  the  original  bill  that  could  give  color  to  any  such  claim 
is  the  statement  contained  therein  that  it  brings  its  suit  against  the 
defendants  named,  and  against  their  “confederates,  associates,  agents, 
and  promoters,  whose  citizenship  and  places  of  residence  are  to  your 
orator  unknown.”  In  the  prayer  the  bill  asks  for  the  process  of 
subpoena  against  the  defendants  named  in  the  bill,  and  “against  their 
confederates  and  associates,  when  their  names  shall  have  been  dis¬ 
covered.”  The  court  is  bound  to  treat  this  allegation  in  the  bill  and 
this  prayer  for  process  as  referring  to  defendants  who  could  properly 
be  made  parties,  and  therefore  that  allegation  in  the  bill  could  not 
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have  referred  to  any  resident  of  West  Virginia.  Moreover,  no  defend¬ 
ant  can  be  made  a  defendant  to  a  bill  except  by  name,  and  before  any 
of  these  parties  could  have  been  made  a  party  to  this  bill  a  proper 
order  of  the  court,  upon  petition  of  the  plaintiff,  would  have  to  be 
entered.  Holding  as  I  do,  that  these  persons  are  not  parties  to  the 
bill,  I  must  further  hold  that  the  question  of  jurisdiction  to  entertain 
the  original  bill  can  not  be  raised  by  persons  not  parties  to  it,  upon  a 
collateral  proceeding.  (Ex  parte  Lennon;  Conkey  Co.  v.  Russell.) 

The  court  then  discussed  the  two  questions,  “Does  the  defendant  in 
the  rule  stand  in  the  relation  of  a  confederate  and  associate  of  the 
defendants  to  the  bill,  or  any  of  them?  If  so,  has  he  violated  the 
restraining  order  of  the  court?”  On  the  first  point  testimony  as  to 
support,  advice,  and  common  objects  was  reviewed,  and  the  following 
conclusion  was  reached: 

It  is  clear  to  my  mind  that  this  strike,  and  the  method  of  its  conduct, 
had  the  approval  and  support  of  the  national  organization  of  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  and  that  it  was  the  work  of  the  order  at 
large,  of  which  the  defendants  in  the  bill  are  officers  and  organizers, 
and,  under  the  facts  shown  as  to  support,  assistance,  and  direction  b}^ 
members  of  the  national  executive  board,  it  is  not  at  all  too  much  to 
say  that  the  statement  made  by  J ohn  Richards,  the  district  president, 
that  he  had  a  list  of  the  nonunion  men  at  Glen  Jean,  and  that  when 
the  union  was  recognized  they  would  be  unable  to  get  work  anywhere 
in  the  United  States,  was  authorized  by  the  defendants,  and  that  in 
making  it  he  was  aiding  and  abetting  them  in  their  purposes, — purposes 
declared  by  the  means  and  agencies  employed,  and  emphasized  by  the 
actions  and  words  of  the  local  members  of  the  order  of  which  the 
original  defendants  are  leaders. 

On  the  second  question  the  court  said: 

The  sworn  answers  of  the  defendants,  supplemented  by  their  oral 
testimony,  deny  that  they  ever  intentionally  violated  the  in  junctional 
order  issued  herein.  It  is  in  evidence  that  some  of  them  were  not 
served  with  the  restraining  order,  but  it  is  also  in  evidence  that  the 
order  was  posted  in  many  conspicuous  places;  that  it  was  freely  and 
largely  talked  about,  and  that  the  United  Mine  Workers  had  several 
retained  counsel,  who  were  appealed  to  for  information  and  advice 
respecting  the  court’s  order;  and  that  they  gave  it  as  counsel  for  the 
order,  etc.  It  is  not  necessary  that  a  person  be  served  with  an  injunc¬ 
tion  in  order  to  render  him  amenable  to  its  provisions,  if  it  appears 
that  he  had  reasonable  notice  of  it.  (Ex  parte  Lennon.)  A  very  few 
of  the  defendants  do  not  appear  to  have  been  served  with  or  to  have 
had  knowledge  of  the  restraining  order.  Some  of  them  can  not  read, 
and  the  court  is  loath  to  attribute  a  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  the 
restraining  order  to  them,  in  the  face  of  their  denial  that  they  knew 
of  it,  although  the  great  weight  of  the  testimony  is  to  the  effect  that 
it  was  constantly  talked  about,  and  that  the  leaders,  John  Richards 
and  others,  in  their  speeches,  cautioned  all  these  people  not  to  violate 
the  terms  of  the  injunction. 

Discharge  was  accordingly  ordered  as  to  certain  defendants.  The 
remainder  were  found  to  be  cognizant  of  the  order,  the  question  then 
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being  as  to  its  violation.  The  terms  of  the  injunction  were  recited 
and  a  number  of  cases  referred  to  in  which  intimidation,  interference, 
etc. ,  were  discussed.  It  was  in  evidence  that  the  employees  were  so 
alarmed  and  uneasy  that  they  habitually  quit  work  at  about  the  time 
when  the  striking  miners  gathered,  and  if  armed  guards  had  not  been 
present  they  would  not  have  thought  it  safe  to  work  at  all;  that  at 
several  times  small  bodies  of  men  drew  off  from  the  body  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  and  called  for  volunteers  to  go  into  the  mines  and  bring  the  work¬ 
men  out,  and  that  individual  strikers  were  heard  to  curse  and  abuse 
those  at  work  and  to  use  contemptuous  language  regarding  the  court 
and  its  injunctions.  On  the  other  hand,  it  appeared  that  the  leaders 
counseled  obedience  to  the  law  and  believed  that  they  were  themselves 
keeping  within  the  injunction  in  their  meetings  and  marchings.  The 
court  then  concluded: 

Upon  the  whole,  the  court  is  of  opinion  that,  considering  the  excul¬ 
patory  oaths  of  the  defendants  themselves,  and  their  solemn  assever¬ 
ations  that  they  intended  no  violation  of  the  order  of  the  court,  this  is 
a  case  calling  for  justice  tempered  with  mercy.  The  court  does  not 
find  that  all  of  these  men  have  been  equally  guilty  of  violating  its 
injunction,  but  is  impressed  with  the  idea  that,  although  technically 
guilt}q  perhaps  none  of  the  men  have  intended  to  put  themselves  in 
the  attitude  of  disobedience  to  the  court’s  orders,  and  will  therefore 
not  attempt  to  draw  any  fine  distinctions  between  those  who  have  been 
adjudged  guilty,  and  will  inflict  as  mild  a  penalty  as,  in  its  judgment, 
could  be  done,  with  the  hope  and  in  the  belief  that  both  those  so  held 
guilt}^  and  others  who  ma}-  know  of  this  proceeding  will  in  the  future 
endeavor  to  keep  themselves  within  lines  of  safety  in  regard  to  these 
orders. 


LAWS  OF  VARIOUS  STATES  RELATING  TO  LABOR  ENACTED  SINCE 

JANUARY  1,  1896. 


[The  Second  Special  Report  of  the  Department  contains  all  laws  of  the  various  States  and  Terri¬ 
tories  and  of  the  United  States  relating  to  labor  in  force  January  1,  1896.  Later  enactments  are 
reproduced  in  successive  issues  of  the  Bulletin  from  time  to  time  as  published.] 


IOWA. 

ACTS  OF  1902. 

Chapter  97 .—Commissioner  of  labor  statistics — Duties ,  etc. 

Section  1.  Section  twenty-four  hundred  and  seventy  (2470)  of  the  code  is  hereby 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  words  ‘  ‘  laboring  classes  ’  ’  in  the  fifth  line  thereof, 
the  words  “the  means  of  escape  from,  and  the  protection  of  life  and  health  in  fac¬ 
tories,  the  employment  of  children,  the  number  of  hours  of  labor  exacted  from  them 
and  from  women.” 

Sec.  2.  Section  twenty-four  hundred  and  seventy-one  (2471)  of  the  code  [relating 
to  witness  fees]  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  in  the  seventh  line  thereof  the 
words  “ contingent  fund  of  the  bureau  in  advance”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
words  “general  funds  of  the  State  on  voucher  by  the  commissioner.” 

Sec.  3.  Section  twenty-four  hundred  and  seventy-two  (2472)  of  the  code  is  hereby 
amended,  by  striking  out  the  “semicolon”  after  the  word  “thereof”  in  the  tenth 
line  thereof  and  insert  a  “period,”  and  the  words: 

“  If  the  commissioner  shall  learn  of  any  violation  of,  or  neglect  to  comply  with 
the  law  in  respect  to  the  employment  of  children,  or  in  respect  to  fire  escapes,  or  the 
safety  of  employees,  or  for  the  preservation  of  health,  he  shall  give  written  notice  to 
the  owner  or  person  in  charge  of  such  factory  or  building,  of  such  offense  or  neglect, 
and  if  the  same  is  not  remedied  within  sixty  days  after  service  of  such  notice,  such 
officer  shall  give  the  county  attorney  of  the  county  in  which  such  factory  or  building 
is  situated,  written  notice  of  the  facts,  whereupon  that  officer  shall  immediately 
institute  the  proper  proceedings  against  the  person  guiltv  of  such  offense  or  neglect.  ’  ’ 

Approved  April  11,  1902. 

Chapter  98. — Mine  regulations — Examination  and  licensing  of  mine  inspectors. 

Section  1.  Chapter  nine  (9)  title  twelve  (12)  of  the  code  is  hereby  amended  by 
striking  out  section  twenty-four  hundred  and  seventy-nine  (2479)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

‘  1  The  executive  council  shall  appoint  a  board  of  five  examiners  consisting  of  two 
practical  miners  and  two  mine  operators,  all  holding  certificates  of  competency  as 
mine  foremen,  at  least  one  of  whom  shall  also  hold  a  certificate  of  competency  as 
hoisting  engineer,  and  one  mining  engineer,  each  of  whom  shall  have  had  at  least 
five  years’  actual  experience  in  his  profession  immediately  preceding  his  appoint¬ 
ment,  who  shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  two  years.  The  members  of  said  board 
shall  qualify  by  taking  oath  to  perform  the  duties  devolving  upon  them  fairly,  faith¬ 
fully  and  impartially,  without  fear  or  favor,  uninfluenced  by  personal  or  political 
considerations.  No  member  of  said  board  shall  be  interested  in  or  connected  with 
any  school,  scheme,  plan  or  device  having  for  its  object  the  preparation,  education 
or  instruction  of  persons  in  the  knowledge  required  of  applicants  for  certificates  of 
competency.  Any  member  of  said  board  shall  be  summarily  removed  from  office 
by  the  executive  council,  upon  due  notice  and  hearing,  for  violation  of  the  law,  mis¬ 
feasance  or  malfeasance  in  the  performance  of  his  duties,  or  for  other  sufficient  cause, 
and  his  successor  shall  thereupon  be  appointed  by  the  said  executive  council  for  the 
unexpired  term.” 

Approved  March  25,  1902. 
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Chapter  99. — Mine  regulations — Inspection . 

Section  1.  Section  twenty-four  hundred  and  eighty-two  (2482)  of  the  code  is 
hereby  amended  by  inserting  after  the  comma  following  the  word  “permit,”  and 
before  the  word  “keep  ”  in  the  ninth  line  thereof,  the  following: 

“Which  examination  shall  be  made  at  least  once  in  every  six  (6)  months  of  all 
mines  having  an  average  output  of  fifty  tons  or  more  of  coal  per  day.” 

Approved  March  25,  1902. 

Chapter  100. — Mine  regulations — Shot  examiners. 

Section  1.  In  all  mines,  where  the  coal  is  blasted  from  the  solid,  competent  persons 
shall  be  employed  to  examine  all  shots,  before  they  are  charged.  Said  examiners  to 
have  the  power  to  prohibit  the  charging  and  firing  of  any  shot  which,  in  their  judg¬ 
ment,  is  unsafe.  Before  entering  upon  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  said  examiners 
shall  give  proof  of  their  competency  to  the  State  mine  inspector  of  the  district  in 
which  the  mine,  where  they  are  employed,  is  located,  and  said  inspector  shall  certify 
to  the  operator  of  each  mine  the  persons  who  have  given  proof  of  their  competency 
to  act  in  the  capacity  of  shot  examiners.  The  State  mine  inspector  to  have  the 
power  to  refuse  to  give  permission  to  any  person  to  act  as  shot  examiner  who,  in 
his  judgment,  is  not  sufficiently  competent;  or  he  may  revoke  the  permission  granted, 
should  it  appear  that  a  shot  examiner  is  negligent,  or  careless  in  the  performance  of 
his  work. 

Approved  April  11,  1902. 

Chapter  149 .—Factories,  workshops ,  etc. — Safety  appliances ,  inspection ,  etc. 

Section  1.  Every  manufacturing  establishment,  workshop  or  hotel  in  which  five 
or  more  persons  are  employed,  shall  be  provided  with  a  sufficient  number  of  water- 
closets,  earth  closets  or  privies,  for  the  reasonable  use  of  the  persons  employed 
therein,  which  shall  be  properly  screened  and  ventilated  and  kept  at  all  times  in  a 
clean  condition;  and  if  women  or  girls  are  employed  in  such  establishment,  the 
water-closets,  earth  closets  or  privies  used  by  them  shall  have  separate  approaches 
and  be  separate  and  apart  from  those  used  by  the  men. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  owner,  agent,  superintendent  or  other  person 
having  charge  of  any  manufacturing  or  other  establishment  where  machinery  is 
used,  to  furnish  and  supply  or  cause  to  be  furnished  and  supplied  therein,  belt 
shifters  or  other  safe  mechanical  contrivances  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  belts  on 
and  off  pulleys,  and,  wherever  possible,  machinery  therein  shall  be  provided  with 
loose  pulleys;  all  saws,  planers,  cogs,  gearing,  belting,  shafting,  set-screws  and 
machinery  of  every  description  therein  shall  be  properly  guarded.  No  person  under 
sixteen  years  of  age,  and  no  female  under  eighteen  years  of  age  shall  be  permitted 
or  directed  to  clean  machinery  while  in  motion.  Children  under  sixteen  years  of 
age  shall  not  be  permitted  to  operate  or  assist  in  operating  dangerous  machinery,  of 
any  kind. 

Sec.  3.  All  persons,  companies  or  corporations  operating  any  factory  or  workshop 
where  emery  wheels  or  emery  belts  of  any  description,  or  tumbling  barrels  used  for 
rumbling  or  polishing  castings,  are  used,  shall  provide  the  same  with  blowers  and 
pipes  of  sufficient  capacity,  placed  in  such  manner  as  to  protect  the  person  or  persons 
using  same  from  the  particles  of  dust  produced  or  caused  thereby,  and  to  carry  away 
said  particles  of  dust  arising  from  or  thrown  off  such  wheels,  belts  or  tumbling  bar¬ 
rels  while  in  operation,  directly  to  the  outside  of  the  building,  or  to  some  receptacle 
placed  so  as  to  receive  or  confine  such  particles  or  dust:  Provided ,  however,  That  grind¬ 
ing  machines  upon  which  water  is  used  at  the  point  of  grinding  contact,  and  small 
emery  wheels  which  are  used  temporarily  for  tool  grinding,  are  not  included  within 
the  provisions  of  this  section,  and  the  shops  employing  not  more  than  one  man 
at  such  work  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  commissioner  of  the  bureau  of  labor  of  the 
State,  be  exempt  from  the  provisions  hereof. 

Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commissioner  of  the  bureau  of  labor  of  the  State, 
and  the  mayor,  and  chief  of  police  of  every  city  or  town,  to  enforce  the  provisions  of 
the  foregoing  sections.  Any  person,  whether  acting  for  himself  or  for  another  or  for  a 
copartnership,  joint  stock  company  or  corporation,  having  charge  or  management  of 
any  manufacturing  establishment,  workshop  or  hotel,  who  shall  fail  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  said  sections,  within  ninety  days  after  being  notified  in  writing,  to 
do  so,  by  any  one  of  said  officers  whose  duty  it  may  be  to  enforce  the  provisions  of 
said  sections,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars  or  by 
imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  exceeding  thirty  days. 

Approved  April  11,  1902. 
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Chapter  150. — Fire  escapes  on  factories,  etc. 

Section  1.  The  owners,  proprietors  or  lessees  of  all  buildings,  structures  or  inclos¬ 
ures  of  three  or  more  stories  in  height,  now  constructed  or  hereafter  to  be  erected, 
shall  provide  for  and  equip  said  buildings  and  structures  with  such  protection  against 
fire  and  means  of  escape  from  such  buildings  as  shall  hereafter  be  set  forth  in  this 
bih. 

Sec.  2.  The  buildings,  structures  and  inclosures  contemplated  in  this  act  shall  be 
classified  as  follows: 

First.  Hotels  or  lodging  rooms  of  three  or  more  stories  in  height. 

Second.  Tenements  or  boarding  houses,  of  three  or  more  stories  in  height,  occu¬ 
pied  by  one  or  more  families  or  aggregating  twenty  (20)  persons  or  more;  Provided, 
That  a  mansard  roof  or  attic,  when  used  for  sleeping  rooms,  shall  be  counted  as  one 
story. 

Sixth.  Manufactories,  warehouses  and  buildings  of  all  character  [s]  of  three  or  more 
stories  in  height,  not  specified  in  the  foregoing  sections. 

Sec.  3.  Each  twenty-five  hundred  (2,500)  superficial  feet  of  area,  or  fractional  part 
thereof,  covered  by  buildings  or  structures  specified  under  classification  one,  of  sec¬ 
tion  2,  of  this  act,  shall  be  provided  with  one  ladder  fire  escape  of  steel  or  wrought- 
iron  construction,  attached  to  the  outer  wall  thereof,  and  provided  with  platforms 
of  steel  or  wrought-iron  construction  of  such  size  and  dimensions  and  such  proximity 
to  one  or  more  windows  of  each  story  above  the  first  as  to  render  access  to  such 
ladder  from  each  story  easy  and  safe,  said  ladder  to  start  about  five  feet  from  the 
ground  and  extend  above  the  roof,  or  a  drop  ladder  may  be  hung  at  the  second  story 
in  such  a  manner  that  it  can  be  easily  lowered  in  case  of  necessity:  Provided,  how¬ 
ever,  That  where  such  buildings  shall  be  occupied  by  more  than  twenty  (20)  per¬ 
sons,  the  said  building  shall  be  provided  with  one  stairway  of  steel  or  wrought-iron 
construction  with  above-described  platforms,  accessible  from  each  story  with  a  drop 
or  counterbalance  stairway  from  the  second-story  balcony  to  the  ground,  or  a 
stationary  stairway  may  be  carried  down  to  within  five  feet  from  the  ground.  Build¬ 
ings  under  classification  2  of  section  2  of  this  act  shall  be  provided  for  in  the  same 
manner  as  those  under  the  head  of  classification  1.  *  *  *  Each  five  thousand 

(5,000)  superficial  feet  of  area,  or  fractional  part  thereof  covered  by  buildings  under 
classification  6,  section  2  of  this  act,  shall  be  provided  with  at  least  one  above- 
described  ladder,  and  platforms  at  each  story,  if  not  more  than  twenty  (20)  persons 
be  employed  in  the  same.  If  more  than  twenty  (20)  persons  be  employed,  then 
there  shall  be  at  least  two  of  the  above-described  ladders,  and  platforms  attached, 
or  one  such  stairway,  and  platforms  of  sufficient  size  at  each  story,  and  if  more  than 
forty  (40)  persons  be  employed  in  said  building,  then  there  shall  be  at  least  two,  or 
such  number  of  the  above  described  outside  stairways  as  the  chief  of  fire  depart¬ 
ment,  or  the  mayor  of  any  city  or  town  where  no  such  chief  of  fire  department 
exists,  may  from  time  to  time  determine. 

Sec.  4.  It  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  the  chief  of  fire  department,  or  the  mayor  of 
each  city  or  town  where  no  such  chief  of  fire  department  exists,  or  the  chairman  of 
the  board  of  supervisors,  in  case  such  building  is  not  Avithin  the  corporate  limits 
of  any  city  or  town,  to  adopt  upiform  specifications  for  fire  escapes  hereinbefore  pro¬ 
vided,  and  keep  such  specifications  on  file  in  their  respective  offices,  and  to  serve  or 
cause  to  be  served  a  written  notice  in  behalf  of  the  State  of  Iowa  upon  the  OAvner  or 
owners,  or  their  agents  or  lessees,  of  buildings  Avithin  this  State  not  provided  A\Tith 
fire  escapes  in  accordance  Avith  the  provisions  of  this  act,  commanding  such  owner, 
owners,  or  agents  or  either  of  them,  to  place  or  cause  to  be  placed  upon  said  build¬ 
ings,  such  fire  escape  or  fire  escapes  as  are  provided  in  this  act  within  sixty  days 
after  service  of  such  notice,  pursuant  to  the  specifications  established.  Any  such 
owner,  owners  or  agents,  trustees  or  either  of  them  so  served  Avith  notice  as  aforesaid, 
Avho  shall  not  within  .sixty  days  after  the  service  of  said  notice  upon  him  or  them, 
place  or  cause  to  be  placed  such  fire  escape  or  fire  escapes  upon  such  buildings  as 
required  by  this  act  and  the  terms  of  said  notice,  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  not  less 
than  fifty  ($50)  dollars,  and  not  more  than  one  hundred  ($100)  dollars,  and  shall  be 
subject  to  a  further  fine  of  twenty-five  ($25)  dollars  for  each  additional  week  of  neg¬ 
lect  to  comply  with  such  notice. 

Sec.  5.  All  fire  escapes  erected  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  subject  to 
inspection  and  approval  or  rejection  in  writing,  by  the  person  named  in  section  4  of 
this  act  Avho  has  caused  such  written  notice  to  be  served. 

Approved  April  8,  1902. 
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Chapter  16. — Employment  of  children — Age  limit. 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  a  proprietor,  foreman,  owner  or  other  person 
to  employ  any  child  less  than  fourteen  years  of  age  in  any  workshop,  factory,  or 
mine,  in  this  State;  unless  said  proprietor,  foreman  or  owner  shall  know  the  age  of 
the  child,  it  shall  be  his  or  their  duty  to  require  the  parent  or  guardian  to  furnish  a 
sworn  statement  of  its  age,  and  any  swearing  falsely  to  such  by  the  parent  or  guardian 
shall  be  perjury  and  punishable  as  such. 

Provided,  That  if  the  parent  or  guardian  and  the  county  judge  of  any  county  may 
consent  in  writing  for  such  employment,  then  in  that  event  such  employment  may 
be  made,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  county  attorney  of  said  county,  in  the  event 
of  any  complaint,  and  if  he  thinks  after  investigation  of  such  complaint,  that  it  is 
against  the  best  interests  or  moral  welfare  of  such  infant  child  he  may  so  notify  said 
employer  and  then  this  act  applies  as  if  no  consent  was  given. 

Sec.  2.  Any  proprietor,  foreman  or  owner  employing  a  child  less  than  fourteen  years 
of  age  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  except  where  such  proprietor,  fore¬ 
man  or  owner  has  been  furnished  with  a  sworn  statement  of  guardian  or  parent  that 
the  child  is  more  than  fourteen  years  of  age,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
upon  conviction,  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  twenty-five  dollars  and  not  more  than 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

Sec.  4.  This  act  shall  take  effect  ninety  days  after  the  adjournment  of  this  general 
assembly. 

Approved  March  12,  1902. 

Chapter  19.—  Labor  Day. 

The  first  Monday  in  September  known  as  Labor  Day  shall  be  a  legal  holiday,  and 
no  person  shall  be  compelled  to  labor  on  said  day  by  any  person  or  corporation. 

Approved  March  17,  1902. 

Chapter  23. — Exemption  from  garnishment,  etc. —  Wages. 

Section  1.  Wages  earned  out  of  this  State  and  payable  out  of  this  State  shall  be 
exempt  from  attachment  or  garnishment  in  all  cases,  where  the  cause  of  action  arose 
out  of  this  State,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  garnishees  in  such  cases  to  plead  such 
exemption  unless  the  defendant  is  actually  served  with  process. 

Approved  March  17,  1902. 

Chapter  24. — Bureau  of  agriculture,  labor,  and  statistics — Labor  inspector. 

Section  1.  In  the  bureau  of  agriculture,  labor  and  statistics  there  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  commissioner,  with  the  approval  of  the  governor,  a  labor  inspector,  and  one 
assistant  labor  inspector,  who  shall  be  men  having  practical  knowledge  of  factories, 
machine  or  work  shops,  and  who  shall  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  commissioner. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  labor  inspector  to  visit  and  inspect  the  various 
factories,  machine  and  work  shops  in  this  State,  and  under  the  direction  of  the 
commissioner,  to  report  to  the  Commonwealth’s  attorney  and  county  attorney  of  the 
county  or  district,  where  such  factory,  machine  or  work  shop  is  located,  any  viola¬ 
tion  or  infraction  of  lawrs  enacted  for  the  protection  of  women,  children  and  other 
persons  laboring  in  such  places. 

Sec.  2  [3].  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  owner,  manager  and  agent  of  any  factory, 
machine  or  work  shop  where  laborers  are  employed,  to  admit  the  labor  inspectors 
during  reasonable  hours  and  while  the  same  is  open,  for  the  purpose  of  making  an 
inspection  of  same,  and  any  person  who  shall  refuse  to  admit  such  inspectors  in  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  fined  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  dol¬ 
lars,  or  to  be  imprisoned  in  jail  not  more  than  six  months,  or  both  be  so  fined  and 
imprisoned  in  the  discretion  of  the  jury. 

Sec.  4.  It  shall  further  be  the  duty  of  the  labor  inspector  to  collect  statistics  con¬ 
cerning  labor  wherever  and  however  employed  in  this  State,  and  report  the  same  to 
the  commissioner  at  such  times  as  he  may  direct.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  owner, 
officers,  manager,  or  agent  of  any  factory,  machine  or  work  shop  where  laborers  are 
employed,  to  furnish  upon  demand  of  the  labor  inspectors  statistical  information 
concerning  the  number  and  sex  of  laborers  employed,  the  compensation  of  each,  the 
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amount  and  kind  of  labor  performed  by  such  laborers,  and  such  other  reasonable 
information  as  may  be  required  by  the  commissioner:  Provided ,  That  no  person  shall 
be  required,  to  furnish  the  labor  inspectors  information  concerning  the  private  con¬ 
duct  or  condition  of  his  affairs,  or  the  affairs  of  the  firm  or  concern  he  represents, 
touching  matters  not  contemplated  in  the  provisions  of  this  act;  And,  'provided,  further, 
That  no  labor  inspector,  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  statistics,  shall  interfere  or 
detain  from  work  any  laborer  while  on  duty  during  working  hours. 

Sec.  5.  The  commissioner  shall  make  a  separate  report  biennially  to  the  legislature 
on  or  before  the  second  Monday  in  January,  on  the  subject  of  labor,  and  include  such 
recommendations  as  may  be  deemed  proper,  together  with  an  account  of  the  work 
done  by  the  labor  inspectors,  and  the  expenses  incurred  in  by  them.  The  number 
of  copies  of  such  reports  shall  not  be  less  than  one  thousand  nor  more  than  three 
thousand,  in  the  discretion  of  the  commissioner. 

Sec.  7.  Neither  the  labor  inspector  nor  assistant  labor  inspector  shall  take  any 
part,  interfere,  or  become  involved  in  any  strike  or  similar  labor  difficulty,  other 
than  the  performance  of  his  duty  as  prescribed  by  law,  upon  penalty  of  forfeiting 
his  office. 

Sec.  8.  The  labor  inspector  and  assistant  labor  inspector  shall  receive  annual  sala¬ 
ries  of  twelve  hundred  dollars  and  one  thousand  dollars,  respectively,  and  their 
actual  necessary  traveling  expenses  while  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  fund  appropriated  for  the  bureau.  Said  labor  inspectors  shall  make 
reports  of  expenses  as  directed  by  the  commissioner,  who  shall  approve  the  same 
when  proper  and  certify  same  for  payment  as  other  expenses  of  said  bureau  are  now 
allowed  and  paid. 

Sec.  9.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  conflict  with  the  powers  and  duties 
of  the  State  mine  inspectors  as  now  prescribed  by  law.  The  words,  factory,  machine 
and  work  shop,  shall  not  be  construed  to  mean  a  newspaper  or  printing  office. 

Sec.  10.  All  laws  in  conflict  with  this  act,  are,  to  the  extent  of  such  conflict, 
hereby  repealed. 

Approved  March  17,  1902. 

Chapter  51. — Examination ,  licensing ,  etc.,  of  barbers. 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  follow  the  occupation  of  barber 
in  all  cities  of  the  first,  second  and  third  class  of  this  State  unless  he  shall  have  first 
obtained  a  certificate  of  registration  as  provided  in  this  act:  Provided,  however,  That 
nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  apply  to  or  affect  any  person  who  is  now  and  for 
the  past  three  years  has  been  actually  engaged  in  such  occupation.  A  person  so 
engaged  less  than  three  years  shall  be  considered  an  apprentice,  and  at  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  three  years  of  such  employment  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act 
as  hereinafter  provided. 

Sec.  2.  A  board  of  examiners,  to  consist  of  three  persons  is  hereby  created  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  and  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  act.  The  governor  shall  on  or 
before  July  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  two,  appoint  one  barber  to  serve  for  one 
year,  one  barber  to  serve  for  two  years  and  one  barber  to  serve  for  three  years,  who, 
with  their  respective  successors,  to  be  appointed  annually  thereafter,  and  to  serve 
for  a  term  of  three  years,  shall  constitute  a  board  of  examiners  of  barbers,  all  of 
whom  shall  be  practical  barbers  who  have  been  actually  engaged  in  the  business  of 
barbering  for  at  least  five  years.  Each  member  of  said  board  shall  give  a  bond  in 
the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars,  with  sureties  to  be  approved  by  the  secretary  of 
state,  conditioned  for  the  faithful  performance  of  his  duties,  and  shall  take  the  oath 
provided  by  law  for  public  officers.  Vacancies  in  said  board  shall  be  filled  by  the 
governor  for  the  unexpired  portion  of  the  term. 

Sec.  3.  Such  board  shall  have  power  to  adopt  reasonable  rules  and  regulations 
prescribing  the  sanitary  requirements  of  a  barber  shop  in  cities  of  the  first,  second 
and  third  class,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  State  board  of  health,  and  to  cause  the 
rules  and  regulations  so  approved  to  be  printed  in  suitable  form,  and  to  transmit  a 
copy  thereof  to  the  proprietor  of  each  barber  shop  in  cities  of  the  first,  second  and 
third  class.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  proprietor,  or  person  operating  a  barber 
shop  in  cities  of  the  first,  second  and  third  class  to  keep  posted  in  a  conspicuous 
place  in  his  shop,  so  as  to  be  easily  read  by  his  customers,  a  copy  of  such  rules  and 
regulations.  A  failure  of  any  such  proprietor  to  keep  such  rules  so  posted,  or  to 
observe  the  requirements  thereof,  shall  be  sufficient  grounds  for  the  revocation  of 
his  license,  but  no  license  shall  be  revoked  without  a  reasonable  opportunity  being 
offered  to  such  proprietor  to  be  heard  in  his  defense.  Any  member  of  said  board 
shall  have  power  to  enter  and  make  reasonable  examination  of  any  barber  shop  in 
cities  of  the  first,  second  and  third  class  during  business  hours  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  sanitary  conditions  thereof.  Any  barber  shop  in  cities  of  the  first, 
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second  and  third  class  in  which  tools,  appliances  and  furnishings  in  use  therein  are 
kept  in  an  unclean  and  unsanitary  condition,  so  as  to  endanger  health,  is  hereby 
declared  to  be  a  public  nuisance,  and  the  proprietor  thereof  shall  be  subject  to  prose¬ 
cution  and  punishment  therefor. 

Sec.  4.  Each  member  of  said  board  shall  receive  a  compensation  of  three  dollars 
per  day  for  actual  service,  and  ten  cents  per  mile  for  each  mile  actually  traveled  in 
attending  the  meetings  of  the  board,  which  compensation  shall  be  paid  out  of  any 
moneys  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  of  said  board,  after  an  allowance  thereof  by  the 
board  upon  an  itemized  and  verified  claim  therefor  being  filed  with  the  secretary  by 
the  member  claiming  the  same;  but  in  no  event  shall  any  part  of  the  expenses  of  the 
board  or  any  member  thereof  be  paid  out  of  the  State  treasury. 

Sec.  5.  Said  board  shall  report  annually  to  the  governor  a  full  statement  of  the 
receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  board  during  the  preceding  year,  a  full  statement 
of  its  doings  and  proceedings,  and  such  recommendations  as  it  may  deem  proper 
looking  to  the  better  carrying  out  of  the  intents  and  purposes  of  this  act.  Any 
moneys  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  of  said  board  at  the  time  of  making  such  report, 
in  excess  of  five  hundred  dollars,  shall  be  paid  over  to  the  State  treasurer  to  be  kept 
by  him  for  the  future  maintenance  of  the  board,  and  to  be  disbursed  by  him  upon 
warrants  signed  by  the  president  and  treasurer  of  said  board. 

Sec.  6.  Said  board  shall  hold  each  year  throughout  the  State,  at  such  times  and 
places  as  it  shall  designate,  at  least  four  public  examinations,  notice  whereof  shall  be 
given  by  publication  at  least  ten  days  before  the  holding  of  any  such  meeting,  in  at 
least  one  newspaper  printed  and  published  in  the  city  of  Louisville,  and  in  at  least  one 
newspaper  printed  and  published  in  the  county  in  which  said  meeting  shall  be  held. 
Said  board  is  authorized  to  incur  all  necessary  expenses  for  the  proper  discharge  of 
their  duties,  and  pay  the  same  out  of  any  moneys  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  of  the 
board,  or  of  the  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  State  treasurer  as  aforesaid. 

Sec.  7.  Every  person  now  engaged  in  the  occupation  of  barber  in  cities  of  the  first, 
second  and  third  class  shall  within  ninety  days  after  the  approval  of  this  act  file  with 
the  secretary  of  said  board  an  affidavit  setting  forth  his  name,  residence  and  the 
length  of  time  during  which  and  the  place  where  he  has  practiced  such  occupation, 
and  shall  pay  to  the  treasurer  of  said  board  one  dollar,  and  a  certificate  of  registration 
entitling  him  to  practice  said  occupation  thereupon  shall  be  issued  to  him. 

Sec.  8.  Any  person  desiring  to  obtain  a  certificate  of  registration  under  this  act 
shall  make  application  to  said  board  therefor,  and  shall  pay  to  the  treasurer  of  said 
board  an  examination  fee  of  five  dollars,  and  shall  present  himself  at  the  next  regu¬ 
lar  meeting  of  the  board  for  the  examination  of  applicants,  whereupon  said  board 
shall  proceed  to  examine  such  person,  and  being  satisfied  that  he  is  above  the  age  of 
nineteen  years,  of  good  moral  character,  free  from  contagious  or  infectious  diseases, 
that  he  had  either  studied  the  trade  for  at  least  three  years  as  an  apprentice  under  a 
qualified  and  practicing  barber;  or  that  he  has  studied  the  trade  in  a  barber  school 
or  schools,  as  defined  by  this  act,  for  at  least  three  years,  or  had  practiced  the  trade 
in  another  State  for  at  least  three  years,  and  is  possessed  of  the  requisite  skill  in  said 
trade  to  properly  perform  all  the  duties  thereof,  including  his  ability  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  tools,  shaving,  hair  cutting,  and  all  the  duties  and  services  incident  thereto, 
and  is  possessed  of  sufficient  knowledge  concerning  the  common  diseases  of  the  face, 
and  skin  to  avoid  the  aggravation  and- spreading  thereof  in  the  practice  of  said  trade; 
his  name  shall  be  entered  by  the  board  in  the  register  hereinafter  provided  for,  and 
a  certificate  of  registration  shall  be  issued  to  him,  authorizing  him  to  practice  said 
trade  in  cities  of  the  first,  second  and  third  class:  Provided ,  That  whenever  it 
appears  that  the  applicant  has  acquired  his  knowledge  of  said  trade  in  a  barber  school, 
the  board  may  subject  him  to  an  examination  and  withhold  from  him  a  certificate 
if  it  shall  thus  appear  that  he  is  not  qualified  to  practice  the  said  trade. 

A  barber  school  is  hereby  declared  to  be  a  school  conducted  by  a  suitable  person 
who  is  authorized  to  practice  the  trade  of  a  barber  in  this  State,  and  in  which  all 
instruction  is  given  by  competent  persons  so  authorized,  and  in  which  the  course  and 
period  of  training  shall  comply  with  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  said  board 
adopted  for  the  government  of  barber  schools. 

Sec.  9.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  prohibit  any  person  from  serving  as  an  apprentice 
in  said  trade  under  a  barber  authorized  to  practice  the  same  under  this  act,  nor  from 
serving  as  a  student  in  any  school  for  the  teaching  of  such  trade  under  the  instruction 
of  a  qualified  barber. 

Sec.  10.  Said  board  shall  furnish  to  each  person  to  whom  a  certificate  of  registra¬ 
tion  is  issued,  a  card  or  insignia  bearing  the  seal  of  the  board  and  the  signature  of 
its  president  and  secretary,  certifying  that  the  holder  thereof  is  entitled  to  practice 
the  occupation  of  barber  in  this  State,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  holder  of  such 
card  or  insignia  to  post  the  same  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  front  of  his  working  chair, 
where  it  may  readily  be  seen  by  all  persons  whom  he  may  serve.  Said  card  or 
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insignia  shall  be  renewed  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  July  of  each  year,  and  the 
holder  of  said  certificate  of  registration  shall  pay  to  the  secretary  of  said  board  the 
sum  of  one  dollar  for  said  renewal  card  or  insignia.  Upon  the  failure  of  any  holder 
of  a  certificate  of  registration  to  apply  for  a  renewal  of  his  card  or  insignia  on  or 
before  the  first  day  of  July  in  each  year,  his  said  certificate  may  be  revoked  by  said 
board,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  twelve  of  this  act. 

Sec.  11 .  Said  board  shall  keep  a  register  in  which  shall  be  entered  the  names  of  all 
persons  to  whom  certificates  are  issued  under  this  act,  and  said  register  shall  be  at 
all  times  open  to  public  inspection. 

Sec.  12.  Said  board  shall  have  power  to  revoke  any  certificate  of  registration 
granted  by  it  under  this  act  for:  (a)  Conviction  of  crime;  (b)  habitual  drunkenness 
for  six  months  immediately  preceding  the  filing,  of  a  charge  with  it  therefor;  (c) 
gross  incompetency;  (d)  the  keeping  of  a  shop  or  the  tools,  appliances  or  furnish¬ 
ings  thereof  in  an  unclean  and  unsanitary  condition;  (e)  failure  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  section  ten  of  this  act:  Provided ,  That  before  any  certificate  shall  be  so 
revoked  the  holder  thereof  shall  have  notice  in  writing  of  the  charge  or  charges  against 
him,  and  shall  have  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  be  heard  in  his  defense.  Any  person 
whose  certificate  has  been  so  revoked  may,  at  the  expiration  of  ninety  days,  apply  to 
have  the  same  regranted,  and  the  same  shall  be  regranted  to  him  upon  a  satisfactory 
showing  that  the  disqualification  has  ceased.  The  said  board  shall  have  power  to 
summon  any  person  to  appear  as  a  witness  and  testify  at  any  hearing  appointed  by  it 
touching  any  such  charge  preferred  against  any  barber  of  cities  of  the  first,  second 
and  third  class,  and  to  examine  such  witness  relating  thereto,  and  shall  have  the  right 
to  administer  oaths. 

Sec.  13.  Any  person  practicing  the  occupation  of  barber  without  having  obtained 
a  certificate  of  registration,  as  provided  by  this  act,  or  willfully  employing  a  barber 
who  has  not  such  a  certificate,  or  falsely  pretending  to  be  qualified  to  practice  such 
occupation  under  this  act,  or  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  is  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less 
than  ten  dollars,  or  more  than  one  hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the 
county  jail  not  less  than  ten  days  or  more  than  ninety  days. 

Sec.  14.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  July  first,  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  two. 

Approved  March  21,  1902. 

Chapter  60. — Payment  of  wages  of  miners  in  cash — Semimonthly  per  day. 

Section  1.  Section  one  of  an  act  entitled,  “An  act  concerning  the  employees  and 
servants  in  mining  work  or  industry  in  this  Commonwealth,”  *  *  *  is  hereby, 
repealed,  and  the  following  is  enacted  in  lieu  thereof: 

Section  1.  All  persons,  associations,  companies  and  corporations  employing  the 
services  of  ten  or  more  persons  in  any  mining  work  or  mining  industry  in  this  Com¬ 
monwealth,  shall,  on  or  before  the  fifteenth  and  thirtieth  days  of  each  month,  pay 
to  within  fifteen  days  of  the  aforesaid  fifteenth  and  thirtieth  days,  respectively,  each 
servant  or  employee,  in  lawful  money  of  the  United  States,  the  full  amount  of  wages 
due  each  such  servant  or  employee  rendering  such  service,  unless  prevented  by  an  ) 
unavoidable  casualty :  Provided ,  however,  That  if  at  any  time  of  payment  any  servant 
or  employee  shall  be  absent  from  his  place  of  labor,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  such  pay¬ 
ment  at  any  time  thereafter  on  demand. 

Approved  March  21,  1902. 

LOUISIANA. 

ACTS  OF  1902. 

Act  No.  49. — Employment  of  women  and  children — Hours  of  labor. 

Section  1.  Section  4  of  Act  No.  43  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Louis¬ 
iana,  approved  July  1,  1886,  *  *  *  [shall]  be  amended  and  reenacted  so  as  to  read 
as  follows: 

Section  4.  No  child,  or  young  person  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  and  no 
woman,  shall  be  employed  in  any  factory,  warehouse,  workshop,  telephone  or  tele¬ 
graph  office,  clothing,  dressmaking  or  millinery  establishment,  or  in  any  place  where 
the  manufacture  of  any  kinds  of  goods  is  carried  on,  or  where  any  goods  are  prepared 
for  manufacture,  for  a  longer  period  than  an  average  of  ten  hours  in  any  day,  or 
sixty  hours  in  any  week,  and  at  least  one  hour  shall  be  allowed  in  the  labor  period 
of  each  day  for  dinner. 

Approved  July  24,  A.  D.  1902. 
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Act  No.  122. — Hours  of  labor  on  street  railways. 

Section  1.  Act  No.  95  of  the  session  of  1886,  approved  July  8th,  1886,  *  *  * 

[shall]  be  amended  and  reenacted  as  follows: 

Ten  hours  labor  in  twenty-four  shall  constitute  a  day’s  labor  in  the  operation  of 
all  street  railroads  owned  or  operated  by  corporations  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  this  State,  whatever  motive  power  may  be  used  in  the  operation  of  such  railroads; 
the  said  ten  hours  to  be  embraced  within  twelve  consecutive  hours. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  a  misdemeanor  for  any  officer  or  agent  of  any  street  railroad 
company  to  exact  from  any  of  its  employees  more  than  ten  hours’  labor  in  the  twenty- 
four,  constituting  a  day  and  embraced  within  twelve  consecutive  hours:  Provided , 
however,  That  in  cases  of  accident,  unavoidable  delay,  or  emergency  extra  labor  may 
be  permitted  for  extra  compensation,  with  the  consent  of  the  employee. 

Sec.  3.  Any  officer  or  agent  of  any  of  the  said  street  railroads,  who  shall  have  been 
convicted  of  violating  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  fifty 
dollars,  or  suffer  imprisonment  in  the  parish  prison  or  jail,  as  the  case  may  be,  for 
not  more  than  two  months,  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court;  said  fine  to  go  to 
the  benefit  of  the  public  schools  as  other  fines  and  forfeitures. 

Approved  July  8,  A.  D.  1902. 

v  Act  No.  191. — Examination,  licensing,  etc.,  of  'plumbers.  ) 

Section  1.  In  all  cities  having  a  population  of  (30,000)  thirty  thousand  or  more 
people,  the  mayor  of  each  city  shall  appoint,  with  the  consent  of  the  common  coun¬ 
cil  of  the  city,  for  a  term  of  four  years,  five  plumbers  at  least  two  of  whom  shall  be 
journeyman  plumbers,  who.  together  wTith  the  president  of  the  board  of  health  and 
city  engineer,  shall  constitute  and  act  as  a  board  of  examiners  of  plumbers,  and 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  examine  all  plumbers  as  to  their  practical  knowdedge  and 
all  other  requirements  of  the  business  of  plumbing;  and  shall  submit  the  applicant 
to  some  satisfactory  forms  of  practical  tests;  and  if  satisfied  with  the  competency  of 
the  said  applicant,  shall  thereupon  issue  a  permit  to  such  applicant  authorizing  him 
to  engage  in  the  business  of  plumbing  either  as  a  master  plumber  or  as  a  journey¬ 
man  plumber;  which  permit  shall  be  renewed  from  year  to  year  without  reexamina¬ 
tion  :  Provided,  That  all  persons  actively  engaged  in  the  business  of  plumbing  in  the 
State  of  Louisiana,  either  as  a  master  plumber  or  journeyman  plumber,  for  twelve 
months  previous  to  the  passage  of  this  act,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  permit  with¬ 
out  passing  an  examination. 

Sec.  2.  The  said  board  of  examiners  in  said  cities  shall  have  powrer  to  adopt 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  sanitary  construction,  alteration  and  repairing  of  all 
plumbing  placed  within  or  connected  with  any  building  in  such  cities,  and  no 
plumbing  work  shall  be  performed  without  a  permit  first  obtained  from  said  board: 
Provided,  That  the  plumbing  wTork  of  all  buildings  in  course  of  construction  or  here¬ 
after  to  be  constructed  in  said  cities  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  shall  be  done  in 
such  manner  as  to  conform  to  the  sanitary  rules  of  the  sewerage  authorities  of  said 
cities. 

Sec.  4.  Any  person  engaged  or  any  person  hereafter  engaging  in  the  business 
either  as  a  master  plumber  or  a  journeyman  plumber,  shall  within  thirty  days  from 
the  organization  of  said  board  of  examiners,  or  from  engaging  in  the  business  of 
plumbing,  apply  to  the  said  board  and  after  undergoing  an  examination  as  to  his 
qualifications,  or  show  that  he  has  been  twelve  months  in  business,  as  provided  in 
section  1,  if  he  showTs  his  competency,  shall  be  granted  a  permit  to  ply  his  trade. 

Sec.  5.  No  license  shall  be  granted  or  issued  by  the  municipal  authorities  to  a  mas¬ 
ter  plumber  except  upon  production  of  a  permit  from  the  board  of  examiners,  and 
no  master  plumber  shall  employ  a  journeyman  plumber  who  has  not  secured  the 
permit  above  provided  for. 

Sec.  7.  The  board  of  examiners  shall  have  the  power  and  are  hereby  authorized 
to  charge  moderate  fees  to  defray  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  carrying  out  of  the 
purposes  of  this  law  provided  the  said  fees  and  all  fees  herein  mentioned  shall  be 
approved  by  the  city  councils  of  said  cities,  and  to  hire  and  fix  the  salaries  of  their 
employees,  which  they  shall  pay  out  of  the  fees  above  provided  for. 

Sec.  8.  Any  person  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall  upon  conviction  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  twenty-five  dollars  or  imprisoned  for  a  period  not  exceeding  thirty  days. 

Received  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state  July  3,  1902. 

[Became  a  law  by  limitation  without  the  governor’s  signature.] 
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MARYLAND. 

ACTS  OF  1902. 

Chapter  101. — Factories  and  workshops — Sweating  system. 

Section  1.  Article  27  of  the  Code  of  Public  General  Laws,  *  *  *  is  hereby 
amended  by  the  addition  of  four  new  sections  to  be  added  thereto,  to  be  known 
respectively  as  sections  149ee,  149ff,  149gg  and  149hh,  and  to  come  in  immedi¬ 
ately  after  149d  of  said  article,  and  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  149ee.  No  room  or  apartment  in  any  tenement  or  dwelling-house  shall  be 
used  except  by  the  immediate  members  of  the  family  living  therein,  which  shall  be 
limited  to  a  husband  and  wife,  their  children,  or  the  children  of  either,  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  coats,  vests,  trousers,  kneepants,  overalls,  cloaks,  hats,  caps,  suspenders, 
jerseys,  blouses,  waists,  waistbands,  underwear,  neckwear,  furs,  fur  trimmings,  fur 
garments,  shirts,  purses,  feathers,  artificial  flowTers,  cigarettes,  or  cigars.  No  room 
or  apartment  in  any  tenement  or  dwelling-house  shall  be  used  by  any  family  or  part 
of  family  until  a  permit  shall  first  have  been  obtained  from  the  chief  of  the  bureau 
of  industrial  statistics,  stating  the  maximum  number  of  persons  allowed  to  be 
employed  therein.  Such  permit  shall  not  be  granted  until  an  inspection  of  such 
premises  has  been  made  by  the  inspector  or  his  assistant,  named  by  the  chief  of  the 
bureau  of  industrial  statistics,  and  such  permit  may  be  revoked  by  the  said  chief  of 
the  bureau  of  industrial  statistics  at  any  time  the  health  of  the  community  or  those 
employed  or  living  therein  may  require  it.  No  person,  firm  or  corporation  shall 
work  in,  or  hire  or  employ  any  person  to  work  in  any  room  or  apartment  in  any 
building,  rear  building,  or  building  in  the  rear  of  a  tenement  or  dwelling-house,  at 
making  in  whole  or  in  part,  any  of  the  articles  mentioned  in  this  section,  without 
first  obtaining  a  written  permit  from  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  industrial  statistics 
stating  the  maximum  number  of  persons  allowed  to  be  employed  therein.  Such 
permit  shall  not  be  granted  until  an  inspection  of  such  premises  has  been  made  by 
the  factory  inspector  or  his  assistant,  named  by  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  industrial 
statistics,  and  such  permit  may  be  revoked  by  the  said  chief  of  the  bureau  of  indus¬ 
trial  statistics  at  any  time  the  health  of  the  community  or  of  those  so  employed  may 
require  it.  All  families,  persons,  firms  or  corporations  now  engaged  in  such  manu¬ 
facture  in  such  tenement  or  dwelling  house  or  other  building,  shall  apply  for  said 
permit  on  or  before  July  1,  1902,  and  annually  thereafter  at  the  same  date.  The 
said  permit  shall  be  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  room,  or  one  of  the  rooms 
to  which  it  relates.  Every  person,  firm  or  corporation  contracting  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  any  of  the  articles  mentioned  in  this  section,  or  giving  out  the  incomplete 
material  from  which  they  or  any  of  them  are  to  be  made,  or  to  be  wholly  or  par¬ 
tially  finished,  or  employing  persons  in  any  tenement  or  dwelling-house,  or  other 
building  to  make,  wholly  or  partly  finish,  the  articles  mentioned  in  this  section, 
shall  keep  a  written  register  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  persons  to  whom  such 
work  is  given  to  be  made,  or  with  whom  they  may  have  contracted  to  do  the  same. 
Such  register  shall  be  produced  for  inspection,  and  a  copy  thereof  shall  be  furnished 
on  demand  made  by  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  industrial  statistics  or  one  of  his 
deputies. 

Section  149ff.  The  chief  of  the  bureau  of  industrial  statistics,  or  his  assistant,  or 
any  inspector,  shall  have  authority  to  enter  any  room  in  any  tenement  or  dwelling 
house,  workshop,  manufacturing  establishment,  mill,  factory  or  place  where  any 
goods  are  manufactured  for  the  purpose  of  inspection.  The  person,  firm  or  corpora¬ 
tion  owning  or  controlling  or  managing  such  places  shall  furnish  access  to  and  infor¬ 
mation  in  regard  to  such  places  to  the  said  chief  of  the  bureau  of  industrial  statistics, 
or  his  deputies,  at  any  and  all  reasonable  times  while  work  is  being  carried  on. 

Section  149gg.  The  chief  of  the  bureau  of  industrial  statistics  shall  appoint  two 
deputies  as  assistants,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  make  such  inspections  of  the  tene¬ 
ments,  dwelling  houses,  factories,  workshops,  mills  and  such  other  places  as  he  may 
designate,  and  to  do  such  other  work  as  the  said  chief  of  the  bureau  of  industrial  statis¬ 
tics  shall  designate. 

Section  149hh.  Any  person,  firm  or  corporation  who  shall  in  any  manner  violate 
the  provisions  of  the  preceding  sections,  numbered  respectively  149ee,  149ff  and 
149gg,  or  who  shall  refuse  to  give  such  information  and  access  to  the  chief  of  the 
bureau  of  industrial  statistics,  or  his  deputies,  or  secure  such  permit  as  provided, 
shall,  upon  conviction  in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  be  fined  not  less  than 
five  dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars,  or  imprisoned  not  less  than  ten  days 
nor  more  than  one  year,  or  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court;  such  fines  to  be  col¬ 
lected  as  all  other  fines  are  collected  by  law. 

Approved  March  27,  1902. 
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Chapter  124. — Mine  regulations  and  inspection. 

Section  1.  Sections  196  [to]  209d  of  article  number  one  of  the  Public  Local  Laws, 
as  the  same  were  enacted  by  chapter  34  of  the  acts  of  1898,  and  sections  150  [to] 
164c  of  article  twelve  of  the  Public  Local  Laws,  as  the  same  were  enacted  by  chapter 
34  of  the  acts  of  1898,  are  hereby  repealed,  and  sections  196  [to]  209q  are  hereby 
enacted  and  added  to  article  number  one  of  the  Code  of  Public  Local  Laws,  and  sec¬ 
tions  150  [to]  164p  are  hereby  enacted  and  added  to  article  number  twelve  of  the 
Public  Local  Laws,  to  read  as  hereinafter  set  forth,  respectively,  to  wit: 

Section  196  of  article  1  and  section  150  of  article  12.  The  governor  shall,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  appoint  one  mine  inspector  for  the  counties 
of  Allegany  and  Garrett,  who  shall  hold  his  office  for  two  years  from  the  date  of 
his  appointment.  No  person  shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  mine  inspector  until  he 
shall  have  obtained  [attained]  the  age  of  thirty  years.  He  shall  possess  a  competent 
and  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  different  systems  of  mining  and  properly  ventilating 
coal  mines  in  said  counties,  and  the  nature  and  constituent  parts  of  the  various  gases 
found  in  coal  mines,  and  of  the  various  ways  of  expelling  the  same,  from  said  mines, 
and  shall  have  had  five  years’  practical  experience  as  a  miner  in  one  or  both  counties 
combined  next  immediately  preceding  his  appointment,  and  shall  receive  an  annual 
salary  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  payable  quarterly,  by  warrant  of  the  comptroller  of 
the  State  treasury  for  the  same.  Before  entering  upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
his  office  the  said  mine  inspector  shall  take  the  oath  provided  in  the  constitution  of 
the  State,  and  shall  give  bond  in  the  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars  with  sureties  to  be 
approved  by  the  chief  judge  of  the  fourth  judicial  circuit  of  Maryland.  Said  mine 
inspector  while  in  office  shall  not  be  interested  in  the  operation  of  any  mine  or  act 
as  land  agent,  superintendent  or  manager  of  any  mine;  and  it  shall  be  his  duty  to 
make  a  report  to  the  governor  of  his  proceedings  in  office  and  to  set  forth  in  such 
reports  all  such  information  that  may  be  proper  or  beneficial,  and  also  to  make  such 
recommendations  and  suggestions  as  he  may  consider  important  as  to  legislation  on 
the  subject  of  mining. 

Section  197  of  article  1  and  section  151  of  article  12.  Said  mine  inspector  shall  devote 
thewThole  of  his  time  to  the  duties  of  his  office.  It  shall  be  his  duty  to  examine  each 
mine  in  said  counties  as  often  as  possible,  but  a  longer  period  of  time  than  two  months 
shall  not  elapse  between  said  examination,  to  see  that  all  the  provisions  of  this  act 
are  observed  and  strictly  carried  out,  and  he  shall  make  a  record  of  all  examinations 
of  mines,  showing  the  condition  in  which  he  finds  them,  especially  with  reference  to 
ventilation  and  drainage,  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  each  mine,  the  extent 
to  which  the  law  is  obeyed  and  progress  made  in  the  improvement  of  mines,  the 
number  of  serious  accidents  and  the  nature  thereof,  the  number  of  deaths  resulting 
from  injuries  received  in  or  about  the  mines,  with  the  cause  of  such  accident  or  death; 
which  record  completed  to  the  first  day  of  May  of  each  and  every  year  shall  be  filed 
with  the  governor  of  the  State;  and  one  thousand  copies  of  said  report  shall  be  printed 
for  distribution  at  once  by  the  inspector,  and  the  cost  thereof  shall  be  paid  by  the  treas¬ 
urer  upon  the  warrant  of  the  comptroller. 

Section  198  of  article  1  and  section  152  of  article  12.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  mine 
inspector,  on  examination  of  any  mine,  to  make  -out  a  written  or  partly  written  and 
partly  printed  report  of  the  condition  in  which  he  finds  such  mine  and  post  the  same 
at  the  mouth  of  the  mine  properly  protected  from  the  weather.  The  said  report  shall 
give  the  date  of  the  visit,  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  air  in  circulation  and  where 
measured,  and  that  he  has  measured  the  air  at  the  cut-through  of  one  or  more  rooms 
in  each  heading  or  entry,  and  such  other  information  as  he  shall  deem  necessary,  and 
the  said  report  shall  remain  posted  in  the  office  or  conspicuous  place,  and  may  be  exam¬ 
ined  by  any  person  employed  in  or  about  the  mine. 

Section  200  of  article  1  and  section  154  of  article  12.  That  the  mine  inspector  may 
be  enabled  to  perform  the  duties  herein  imposed  upon  him,  he  shall  have  the  right 
at  all  times  to  enter  any  coal  mine  to  make  examinations  or  obtain  information;  and 
upon  the  discovery  of  any  violation  of  this  act,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  mine 
inspector  to  report  the  same  to  the  grand  jury  for  the  proper  county;  and  the  grand 
juries  for  each  of  the  said  counties  are  hereby  directed  to  summon  said  mine  inspector 
before  them  at  each  term  of  court,  and  the  respective  courts  of  Allegany  and  Garrett 
counties  shall  call  this  section  to  the  attention  of  each  grand  jury. 

Section  201  of  article  1  and  section  155  of  article  12.  Whenever  loss  of  life  or  serious 
personal  injury  shall  occur  by  reason  of  any  accident  whatsoever,  in  or  connected 
with  any  coal  mine,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  person  having  charge  of  said  mine  to 
report  that  fact,  without  delay,  to  the  inspector,  and  the  said  inspector  shall,  if  he 
deem  necessary  from  the  facts  reported,  and  in  all  cases  of  loss  of  life,  immediately 
go  to  the  scene  of  said  accident  and  render  ©very  possible  assistance  to  those  in  need. 

Section  202  of  article  1  and  section  156  of  article  12.  The  mine  inspector  shall  also 
be  an  inspector  of  weights  and  measures  at  all  mines  now  or  hereafter  opened  in  said 
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counties,  and  shad  weigh  several  cars  of  coal  mined  therein  once  every  two  months 
on  the  scales  of  the  different  mines,  (or  when  requested  to  do  so,  especially  by  any 
miner  or  operator),  in  order  to  test  the  accuracy  of  said  scales,  and  the  State  shall 
supply  said  mine  inspector  with  the  required  weights  and  apparatus  for  testing 
scales,  and  to  do  any  other  act  he  may  deem  necessary  to  ascertain  whether  the  coal 
be  justly  weighed  at  said  mine;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  person  acting  as 
weighmaster  for  the  owner,  lessee  or  agent  of  said  mines,  before  entering  upon  the 
performance  of  his  duty  as  weighmaster  or  check-weighman,  or  before  making  any 
report,  to  make  oath  before  some  justice  of  the  peace,  in  the  proper  county,  that  he 
will  perform  the  duty  of  weighmaster  or  check-weighman  as  prescribed  by  this  act, 
at  such  mine,  with  honesty  and  fidelity,  and  will  keep  a  true  and  accurate  account 
of  all  the  coal  so  weighed  by  him,  and  will  credit  and  allow  the  full  weight,  and  no 
more,  of  coal  in  each  mining  car,  to  the  party  or  parties  who  mined  the  same  at  the 
rate  of  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty  pounds  per  ton,  and  all  fractions  thereof 
to  be  counted  in. hundred  weights;  a  copy  of  which  oath  shall  be  posted  up  in  said 
weigh-office  where  such  coal  is  weighed.  But  the  said  oath  of  weighmaster  or  check- 
weighman  shall  be  understood  and  construed  as  only  requiring  said  weighmaster  or 
check-weighman  to  allow  and  credit  said  fractions  of  tons  in  whole  hundredweights 
(cwts.)  in  manner  following*  namely:  Where  the  odd  pounds  in  any  mining  cars  in 
excess  of  the  whole  hundredweight  therein  shall  equal  or  exceed  fifty-six  pounds, 
the  said  weighmaster  or  check-weighman  shall  credit  such  miner  with  a  whole  hun¬ 
dredweight  for  such  odd  pounds,  but  where  such  odd  pounds,  less  than  a  whole 
hundredweight  (cwt. )  shall  be  less  than  fifty-six  pounds,  then  such  weighmaster  or 
check-weighman  shall  give  such  miner  no  credit  whatever  for  such  odd  pounds;  and 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  weighmaster  and  of  any  check-weighman  to  perform  the 
several  acts  and  matters  prescribed  in  said  affidavit:  Provided ,  That  every  car  when 
weighed  shall  be  uncoupled  and  stopped  on  the  scales;  but  the  mine  inspector  may 
make  special  regulations  as  to  the  stopping  of  cars  when  necessary. 

Section  203  of  article  1  and  section  157  of  article  12.  The  mine  inspector  shall 
have  power  to  examine  the  weighing  sheets  on  which  the  weight  of  the  miners’  cars 
are  registered,  and  the  monthly  aggregate  of  coal  weighed  on  such  scales,  and  shall 
compare  such  aggregate  monthly  weighings  with  the  4  4  manifest  ”  or  4  4  shipping  ’  ’ 
reports  of  the  operators,  and  thus  determine  from  time  to  time  whether  the  coal  is 
accurately  weighed. 

Section  204  of  article  1  and  section  158  of  article  12.  It  shall  be  lawful,  however, 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  this  act,  in  relation  to  weighmaster  and  the  weigh¬ 
ing  of  coal,  for  any  lessee,  owner,  individual  or  agent  of  any  mine  in  said  counties  of 
Allegany  and  Garrett  to  contract  with  the  miners  to  mine  coal  therein  or  therefrom 
by  measurement,  and  it  shall  also  be  lawful  for  any  owner,  lessee  or  agent  of  any 
mine  in  said  counties,  at  or  in  which  not  more  than  ten  miners  are  employed  at  any 
one  time,  to  contract  with  the  miner  or  miners  employed  therein  by  the  day,  week 
or  month,  instead  of  by  weight,  and  in  all  such  cases  when  the  compensation  of  the 
miners  by  their  contract  or  agreement  fixed  by  the  day,  week  or  month,  be  ascer¬ 
tained  by  the  cubic  yard  or  other  measurement,  as  hereinbefore  provided;  it  shall 
not  be  obligatory  upon  such  owner,  lessee  or  agent  of  such  mine  to  provide  any 
weighmaster  or  weigh  the  coal, mined  in  such  shaft  or  mine,  or  taken  therefrom,  but 
the  mine  cars  used  in  any  such  mine  worked  by  shaft  shall  be  measured  by  a  sworn 
measurer,  and  said  owner,  lessee  or  agent  shall  cause  the  capacity  of  each  of  said 
mining  cars  to  be  plainly  stamped  or  branded  thereon. 

Section  205  of  article  1  and  section  159  of  article  12.  At  any  time  upon  the  request 
of  a  majority  of  the  miners  then  employed  in  any  coal  mine  in  said  counties  of  Alle¬ 
gany  or  Garrett,  the  agent,  lessee  or  operator  of  such  coal  mine  shall  permit  said 
miners  (but  at  their  own  expense)  to  provide  and  keep  in  the  said  weigh-house  at 
said  mine,  at  the  scales  kept  thereat,  for  such  length  of  time  as  such  miners  may 
require,  a  check-weigh master,  who  shall  have  the  right  at  all  times  to  be  present 
when  the  coal  mined  at  each  mine  is  being  weighed  by  the  weighmaster  of  said  mine, 
and  to  examine  the  scales  thereof,  and  to  take  and  keep  a  full  statement  of  the 
weight  of  each  mining  car  load  of  coal,  as  shown  by  the  said  scales  when  the  coal  is 
being  weighed  thereon  by  said  weighmaster,  and  upon  the  discovery  by  such  cheek- 
weighmaster  of  any  willful  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  by  the  weigh¬ 
master  employed  at  such  mine,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  check-weighmaster  to 
immediately  lay  all  such  information  before  the  state’s  attorney  of  the  county  in 
which  such  weigh-house  is  situated,  or  the  mine  inspector,  for  their  action  upon  the 
same. 

Section  206  of  article  1  and  section  160  of  article  12.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every 
person  acting  as  weighmaster  in  any  of  the  said  mines,  to  keep  in  ink  or  indelible 
pencil  a  list  or  statement  of  the  number  of  mining  cars,  and  the  weight  of  coal  in 
car  mined  each  day,  and  the  person  mining  the  same,  and  place  and  keep  said  list  at 
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the  weigh-house,  where  said  coal  is  weighed,  where  the  parties  interested  therein 
may  inspect  it,  which  lists  shall  be  kept  for  reference  and  inspection  by  all  persons 
interested  therein  for  at  least  thirty  days’  time.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  every 
operator  to  provide  correct  and  accurate  scales,  upon  which  all  coal  mined  in  said 
mine  shall  be  weighed  in  the  state  in  which  it  is  mined,  before  the  same  shall  be 
dumped  or  taken  from  the  mine  cars,  in  which  the  miners  have  loaded  the  same;  and 
no  operator  shall  dock  any  miner  in  excess  of  five  hundred  pounds  (cwts. )  on  any 
one  car;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  operator  to  cause  the  average  weight  of  each 
empty  car  used  in  any  such  mine  to  be  plainly  stamped  on  the  outside  of  each  car. 

Section  207  of  article  1  and  section  161  of  article  12.  The  owner,  lessee  or  agent  of 
every  mine  in  operation  in  the  counties  of  Allegany  and  Garrett  shall  furnish  at 
their  own  expense  all  props  and  all  requisite  timber  required  to  be  used  in  the  -work¬ 
ing  of  said  mines,  and  as  the  miners  employed  to  work  therein  proceed  with  .the 
working  of  their  excavations  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  owner,  lessee  or  agent  of  said 
mines,  to  furnish  a  sufficient  quantity  of  props  and  timber  of  suitable  character  at  the 
place  in  the  heading,  room,  crosscut  or  other  excavation  in  the  mines  where  the 
miners  are  at  work,  and  the  owners,  lessee  or  agent  operating  any  such  mine  shall,  at 
their  own  expense,  properly  timber  any  headings,  rooms,  pillars  or  other  excava¬ 
tions,  not  recently  worked,  and  lay  uproads,  by  contract  or  otherwise,  to  and  in  the 
same,  previous  to  the  miners  starting  new  or  farther  work  or  excavations  therein; 
and  said  owner,  dessee  or  agent  shall  construct  each  heading  hereinafter  driven  in 
every  mine  of  sufficient  width  and  height,  with  at  least  two  feet  and  a  half  of  room  on 
the  break  side  of  such  heading,  or  if  no  breaks  be  used,  then  upon  some  given  side 
of  such  heading,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  the  drivers  who  may  be  engaged  in 
driving  along  said  heading;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  agent,  lessee,  owner, 
operator,  weighmaster,  mining  boss,  overseer,  roadsman,  driver,  miner  or  any  other 
person  working  or  engaged  in  any  employment  whatever,  in  or  about  the  said  mines 
in  said  Allegany  and  Garrett  counties,  or  tram  roads  or  incline  planes  leading  there¬ 
from,  to  observe  all  practical  care,  caution  and  prudence  in  the  work  in  which  they 
may  be  engaged  so  that  all  lives,  health  and  safety  of  themselves  and  their  colaborers, 
and  the  property  of  the  owners  in  and  about  said  mines,  may  be  protected  so  far  as 
practicable,  consistent  with  the  dangerous  character  of  the  work,  from  loss  and  injury; 
and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  miners  engaged  in  any  of  the  said  mines  to  carefully 
prop  and  timber  all  rooms,  headings  and  other  excavations  wherein  they  may  be 
working,  as  close  up  to  their  work  as  may  be  reasonably  practicable,  so  as  to  guard, 
as  far  as  practicable,  against  all  accidents  from  fall  of  roof,  side  or  breast,  coal  or 
slate,  earth  or  other  surrounding  matter;  and  any  minor  [miner]  or  other  person 
employed  or  working  in  or  about  said  mines  wffio  shall  be  guilty  of  any  willful  negli¬ 
gence  in  respect  of  any  of  the  matters  specified  in  this  section  whereby  the  lives, 
health  or  safety  of  any  colaborers  in  and  about  any  of  said  mines  or  any  of  the  property 
of  the  owners  in  or  about  said  mines  may  be  lost,  destroyed  or  injured,  or  unneces¬ 
sarily  jeopardized,  shall  be  liable  to  indictment,  and  upon  conviction  to  be  fined  as 
hereinafter  provided;  and  whenever  in  any  case  it  shall  be  brought  to  the  notice  of 
the  mine  inspector  that  any  person  is  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
he  shall  at  once  order  such  person  to  take  immediate  steps  to  secure  the  safety  of  the 
person  or  property  so  jeopardized,  and  in  case  [of]  the  refusal  of  any  person  to 
comply  with  such  order,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  inspector  to  proceed  at  once  to 
have  such  offender  arrested  and  punished  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Section  208  of  article  1  and  section  162  of  article  12.  The  operator  or  superin¬ 
tendent  of  every  coal  mine  shall  make,  or  cause  to  be  made,  by  a  competent  engineer 
or  surveyor,  an  accurate  map  or  plan  of  such  coal  mine  not  smaller  than  a  scale  of 
two  hundred  feet  to  an  inch,  which  map  shall  show  as  follows:  First.  All  measure¬ 
ments  of  said  mine  in  feet  or  decimal  parts  thereof.  Second.  All  the  openings,  exca¬ 
vations,  shafts,  tunnels,  slopes,  ' planes,  main  entries,  cross  entries,  and  rooms  in  said 
mines.  Third.  By  darts  or  arrows  made  thereon  by  a  pen  or  pencil  the  direction  of 
air  currents  in  the  said  mine.  Fourth.  An  accurate  delineation  of  the  boundary 
lines  so  far  as  possible  between  said  coal  mine  and  all  adjoining  mines  or  coal  lands, 
whether  owned  or  operated  by  the  same  operator  or  other  operator,  and  the  relation 
and  proximity  of  the  workings  of  said  mine  to  every  other  adjoining  mine  or  coal 
lands.  Fifth.  The  bearings  and  lengths  of  each  tunnel  or  entry  and  boundary  or 
property  lines.  The  said  map  or  plan,  or  a  true  copy  thereof,  shall  be  kept  in  the 
general  mine  office  by  the  said  operator  or  superintendent  for  the  use  of  the  mine 
inspector  and  for  the  inspection  of  any  person  or  persons  working  in  said  mine  when¬ 
ever  said  person  or  persons  shall  have  cause  to  fear  that  any  working  place  is  becom¬ 
ing  dangerous  by  reason  of  its  proximity  to  other  workings  that  may  contain  water 
or  dangerous  gas. 

Section  209  of  article  1  and  section  163  of  article  12.  At  least  once  in  every  six 
months,  or  oftener  if  necessary,  the  operator  or  superintendent  of  each  mine  shall 
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cause  to  be  shown  accurately  on  the  map  or  plan  of  said  coal  mine,  all  the  excava¬ 
tions  made  therein  during  the  time  elapsing  since  such  excavations  were  last  shown 
upon  said  map  or  plan;  and  all  parts  of  said  mine  which  were  worked  out  or  aban¬ 
doned  during  said  elapsed  period  of  time  shall  he  clearly  indicated  by  coloring  on 
said  map  or  plan;  and  whenever  any  of  the  workings  or  excavations  of  said  coal 
mine  have  been  driven  to  their  destination,  a  correct  measurement  of  all  such  work¬ 
ings  or  excavations  shall  be  made  promptly  and  recorded  in  a  survey  book  prior  to 
the  removal  of  the  pillars  or  any  part  of  the  same  from  such  workings  or  excavations. 

Section  209a  of  article  1  and  section  164  of  article  12.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for 
the  operator,  superintendent  or  mine  foreman  of  any  coal  mine  to  employ  more  than 
twenty  persons  within  said  coal  mine,  or  permit  more  than  twenty  persons  to  be 
employed  therein  at  any  one  time,  unless  they  are  in  communication  with  at  least 
two  available  openings  to  the  surface  from  each  seam  or  stratum  of  coal  worked  in 
such  mine  exclusive  of  the  furnace  upcast:  But  provided,  That  in  any  mine  operated 
by  a  shaft  or  slope  and  ventilated  by  fan,  if  the  air  shaft  shall  be  divided  into  two 
compartments,  one  of  them  may  be  used  for  an  airway  and  the  other  for  the  purpose 
of  egress  and  ingress  from  and  into  said  mine  by  the  persons  therein  employed,  and 
the  same  shall  be  considered  a  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  section  herein¬ 
before  set  forth.  And  there  shall  be  cut  out  or  around  the  side  of  every  hoisting 
shaft,  or  driven  through  the.  solid  strata  at  the  bottom  thereof,  a  traveling  way  not 
less  than  five  feet  high  and  three  feet  wide,  to  enable  persons  to  pass  the  shaft  in 
going  from  one  side  of  it  to  the  other  without  passing  over  or  under  the  cage  or  other 
hoisting  apparatus.  The  mine  inspector  may,  upon  application,  if  he  deem  it  neces¬ 
sary,  grant  a  period  of  time  not  exceeding  eighteen  months  in  which  the  operator 
shall  provide  the  second  opening,  under  such  terms  as  the  inspector  shall  prescribe, 
and  the  second  opening  required  may  be  through  an  adjoining  mine  if  the  way  thereto 
and  the  opening  itself  be  kept  and  maintained  in  proper  condition. 

Section  209b  of  article  1  and  section  164a  of  article  12.  The  shaft  or  outlet,  other 
than  the  main  shaft  or  outlet,  shall  be  separated  from  the  main  outlet  and  from  the 
furnace  shaft  by  a  natural  stratum  at  all  points  by  a  distance  of  not  less  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  feet  (except  in  all  mines  opened  prior  to  June  30,  1901,  where  such 
distance  may  be  less,  if,  in  the  judgment  of  the  inspector  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
is  impracticable).  If  the  mine  be  worked  by  drift  two  openings,  exclusive  of  the 
furnace  upcast  shaft,  and  not  less  than  thirty  feet  apart  shall  be  required.  Where 
the  two  openings  shall  not  have  been  provided  as  required  hereinbefore  by  this  act, 
the  mine  inspector  shall  cause  the  second  to  be  made  without  delay;  and  in  no  case 
shall  furnace  ventilation  be  used  where  there  is  only  one  opening  into  the  mine. 

Section  209c  of  article  1  and  section  164b  of  article  12.  Unless  the  mine  inspector 
shall  deem  it  impracticable,  all  mines  shall  have  at  least  two  entries  or  other  passage¬ 
ways,  one  of  which  shall  lead  from  the  main  entrance  and  the  other  from  the  other 
opening  into  the  body  of  the  mine,  and  said  two  passageways  shall  be  kept  well 
drained  and  in  a  safe  condition  for  persons  to  travel  therein  throughout  the  whole 
length,  so  as  to  obtain  in  cases  of  emergency  a  second  way  for  egress  from  the  work¬ 
ings.  No  part  of  said  workings  shall  at  any  time  be  driven  more  than  three  hundred 
feet  in  advance  of  the  aforesaid  passageways,  except  entries,  airways,  or  other  narrow 
work,  but  should  an  opening  to  the  surface  be  provided  from  the  interior  of  the  mine, 
the  passageways  aforesaid  may  be  made  and  maintained  therefrom  into  the  working 
part  of  the  mine,  and  this  shall  be  deemed  sufficient  compliance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  act  relative  thereto;  said  two  passageways  shall  be  separated  by  pillars  of 
coal  or  other  strata  of  sufficient  strength  and  width. 

Section  209d  of  article  1  and  section  164c  of  article  12.  Where  necessary  to  secure 
access  to  the  two  passageways  required  in  any  slope  mine  where  the  coal  seam  inclines 
and  has  workings  on  both  sides  of  said  slope,  there  shall  be  provided  an  overcast  for 
the  use  of  persons  working  therein,  the  dimensions  of  which  shall  not  be  less  than 
four  feet  wide  and  five  feet  high.  Said  overcast  shall  connect  the  workings  on  both 
sides  of  said  slope,  and  the  intervening  strata  between  the  slope  and  overcast  shall 
be  of  sufficient  strength  and  thickness  at  all  points  for  its  purpose:  Provided,  That  if 
said  overcast  be  substantially  constructed  it  shall  be  deemed  sufficient. 

Section  209e  of  article  1  and  section  164d  of  article  12.  The  machinery  used  for 
lowering  or  raising  the  employees  into  and  out  of  the  mines  and  the  stairs  used  for 
ingress  and  egress  shall  be  kept  in  a  safe  condition,  and  inspected  once  each  twenty- 
four  hours,  by  a  competent  person  employed  for  the  purpose;  and  such  machinery 
and  method  of  its  inspection  shall  be  approved  by  the  mine  inspector. 

Section  209f  of  article  1  and  section  164e  of  article  12.  No  greater  number  of  per¬ 
sons  shall  be  lowered  or  hoisted  at  any  one  time  than  may  be  permitted  by  the  mine 
inspector,  and  notice  of  the  number  so  allowed  to  be  lowered  or  hoisted  at  any  one 
time  shall  be  kept  posted  up  by  the  operator  or  superintendent  in  conspicuous  places 
at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  shaft,  and  the  aforesaid  notice  shall  be  signed  by  the 
mine  inspector. 
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Section  209g  of  article  1  and  section  164f  of  article  12.  The  operator  or  superin¬ 
tendent  of  every  coal  mine,  whether  shaft,  slope  or  drift,  shall  provide  and  hereafter 
maintain  ample  means  of  ventilation  for  the  circulation  of  air  through  the  main 
entries,  cross  entries  and  all  other  working  places  to  an  extent  that  will  dilute,  carry  off 
and  render  harmless  all  noxious  or  dangerous  gases  generated  in  the  mine,  affording 
not  less  than  one  hundred  cubic  feet  per  minute  for  each  and  every  person  employed 
therein:  Provided ,  That  in  the  case  of  old  workings  when  the  mine  inspector  shall 
deem  it  impracticable  to  secure  one  hundred  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  for  each 
man,  then  he  may  reduce  it  to  eighty  feet  per  man  per  minute  for  such  old  working. 

Section  209h  of  article  1  and  section  164g  of  article  12.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
mine  foreman  to  see  that  proper  cut-throughs  are  made  in  all  the  rooms  and  pillars  at 
such  distances  apart  as  the  mine  inspector  may  deem  requisite,  not  more  than  thirty- 
five  yards  in  any  instance  for  the  purpose  of  ventilation,  and  the  ventilation  shall  be 
conducted  through  said  cut-throughs  into  the  rooms  by  means  of  check  doors  made 
of  canvass  or  other  suitable  material,  placed  in  the  entries  or  other  suitable  places, 
and  he  shall  not  permit  any  room  to  be  opened  in  advance  of  tiie  ventilating  current. 
Should  the  mine  inspector  discover  any  room,  entry  or  other  working  places  being 
driven  in  advance  of  the  air  current,  or  shall  discover  any  crosscut  or  cut-through 
not  properly  closed  or  bratticed  contrary  to  the  requirements  of  this  section,  he  shall 
order  the  workingmen  working  in  such  places  to  cease  work  at  once  until  the  law  is 
complied  with. 

Section  209i  of  article  1  and  section  164n  of  article  12.  One  year  after  the  passage 
of  this  act,  every  mine  employing  more  than  seventy-five  persons  must  be  divided 
into  two  or  more  districts,  and  each  district  shall  be  provided  with  a  separate  split 
of  pure  air  and  the  ventilation  shall  be  so  arranged  that  not  more-  than  seventy-five 
persons  shall  be  employed  at  the  same  time  in  any  one  current  or  split  of  air:  Pro¬ 
vided ,  That  a  larger  number,  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  thirty  may  be  allowed 
by  the  mine  inspector  when,  in  his  judgment,  it  is  impracticable  to  comply  with  the 
foregoing  requirements. 

Section  209j  of  article  1  and  section  164i  of  article  12.  In  all  mines  the  doors  used  in 
guiding  and  directing  the  ventilation  of  the  mine  shall  be  so  hung  and  adjusted  that 
they  will  close  themselves,  or  be  supplied  with  springs  or  pulleys,  so  that  they  can 
not  be  left  standing  open,  and  an  attendant  shall  be  employed  at  all  principal  doors 
through  which  cars  are  hauled,  for  the  purpose  of  opening  and  closing  said  doors 
when  trips  of  cars  are  passing  to  and  from  the  workings,  unless  an  approved  self¬ 
acting  door  is  used,  which  principal  doors  shall  be  determined  by  the  mine  inspector 
or  mine  foreman.  A  hole  for  shelter  shall  be  provided  at  each  door,  so  as  to  protect 
said  attendant  from  being  run  over  by  the  cars  while  attending  to  his  duties,  and 
persons  employed  for  this  purpose  shall  at  all  times  remain  at  their  post  of  duty 
during  working  hours;  on  every  incline  plane  or  road  in  any  mine  where  hauling  is 
done  by  machinery,  and  where  a  door  is  used,  an  extra  door  shall  be  provided,  to 
be  used  in  case  of  necessity. 

Section  209k  of  article  1  and  section  164j  of  article  12.  The  mine  foremen  shall 
measure  the  air  current  at  least  once  a  week  and  the  mine  inspector  at  each  visit  at 
the  inlet  and  outlet  and  at  or  near  the  faces  of  the  entries,  and  shall  keep  a  record  of 
such  measurements.  An  anemometer  shall  be  provided  for  this  purpose  by  the 
operator  of  the  mine  to  the  foreman,  and  the  same  shall  be  supplied  to  the  mine 
inspector  by  the  State. 

Section  209l  of  article  1  and  section  164k  of  article  12.  All  ventilating  fans  used  at 
mines  shall  be  provided  with  recording  instruments,  by  which  the  number  of  revo¬ 
lutions  of  the  effective  ventilating  pressure  of  the  fan  shall  be  registered  and  the 
registration  with  its  date  for  each  and  every  day  shall  be  kept  in  the  office  of  the 
mine  for  future  reference  for  one  vear  from  its  date. 

Section  209m  of  article  1  and  section  164l  of  article  12.  In  any  place  that  is  being 
driven  toward  or  in  dangerous  proximity  to  an  abandoned  mine  or  part  of  a  mine 
suspected  of  containing  gases,  or  which  may  be  inundated  with  water,  bore  holes 
shall  be  kept  not  less  than  twenty  feet  in  advance  of  the  face,  and  in  the  sides  of 
such  working  places,  said  side  holes  to  be  drilled  diagonally  not  more  than  eight 
feet  apart,  and  any  place  driven  to  tap  water  or  gas  shall  not  be  more  than  ten  feet 
wide,  and  no  water  or  gas  from  an  abandoned  mine,  or  part  of  mine,  and  no  more 
holes  from  the  surface  shall  be  tapped  until  the  employees,  except  those  engaged  at 
such  work,  are  out  of  the  mine,  and  such  work  to  be  done  under  the  immediate 
instructions  of  the  mine  foreman. 

Section  209n  of  article  1  and  section  164m  of  article  12.  For  any  injury  to  person 
or  property  occasioned  by  any  violation  of  this  act,  or  any  failure  to  comply  with  its 
provisions  by  any  owner,  operator  or  superintendent  of  any  coal  mine  or  colliery, 
a  right  of  action  shall  accrue  to  the  party  injured  against  said  owner  or  operator  for 
any  direct  damages  he  may  have  sustained  thereby,  and  in  case  of  loss  of  life  by 
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reason  of  such  neglect  or  failure  aforesaid  a  right  of  action  shall  accrue  to  the  widow 
and  lineal  heirs  of  the  person  whose  life  shall  be  lost  for  like  recovery  for  damages 
for  the  injury  they  shall  have  sustained. 

Subsection  A.  If  any  person  shall  receive  any  injury  in  or  about  the  mine,  and  the 
same  shall  come  within  the  knowledge  of  the  mine  foreman,  and  if  he  shall  be  of 
the  opinion  that  the  injured  person  requires  medical  or  surgical  treatment,  he  shall 
see  that  said  injured  person  receive  the  same;  the  mine  foreman  shall  report  monthly 
to  the  mine  inspector  on  blanks  furnished  by  said  inspector  for  that  purpose  all  acci¬ 
dents  resulting  in  personal  injury. 

Subsection  B.  No  unauthorized  person  shall  enter  the  mine  without  permission 
from  the  superintendent  or  mine  foremen. 

Subsection  C.  No  person  in  a  state  of  intoxication  shall  be  allowed  to  go  into  or 
loiter  about  the  mine. 

Subsection  D.  All  employees  shall  inform  the  mine  foreman,  or  his  assistant,  of 
the  unsafe  condition  of  any  working  place,  hauling  roads  or  traveling  ways,  or  of 
damages  to  doors,  brattices  or  stoppings,  or  of  obstructions  in  the  air  passages  when 
knowm  to  them. 

Subsection  E.  No  person  shall  be  allowed  to  travel  on  foot  to  or  from  his  work  on 
any  incline  plane,  dilly  or  locomotive  roads,  when  other  good  roads  are  provided  for 
that  purpose. 

Subsection  F.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  operators  or  superintendents  to  keep  at  the 
mouth  of  the  drift,  shaft  or  slope,  or  at  such  other  place  about  the  mine  as  shall  be 
designated  by  the  mine  inspector,  a  stretcher  properly  constructed  and  a  woolen  and 
a  waterproof  blanket  in  good  condition  for  use  in  carrying  away  any  person  who  may 
be  injured  at  the  mine:  Provided,  That  where  more  than  two  hundred  are  employed, 
two  stretchers  and  two  woolen  blankets  and  two  waterproof  blankets  shall  be  kept. 

Subsection  G.  No  person  shall  ride  upon  or  against  any  loaded  car  or  cage  in  any 
shaft  or  slope  in  or  about  any  coal  mine;  no  person  other  than  the  trip  runner  shall 
be  permitted  to  ride  on  empty  trips  on  any  slope  or  incline  plane  when  the  speed  of 
the  cars  exceeds  six  miles  per  hour.  The  transportation  of  tools  in  and  out  of  the 
mine  shall  be  under  the  direction  of  the  mine  foreman. 

Subsection  H.  No  person  under  the  age  of  twelve  years,  or  female  of  any  age,  shall 
be  permitted  to  enter  any  mine  to  work  therein;  nor  shall  any  boy  under  the  age  of 
fourteen  years,  unless  he  can  read  and  write,  be  allowed  to  work  in  any  mine.  And 
the  mine  boss  shall  see  that  this  requirement  is  fully  met. 

Section  209o  of  article  1  and  section  164n  of  article  12.  He  shall  examine  his  work¬ 
ing  place  before  beginning  work  and  see  that  it  is  made  safe  before  commencing  to 
dig  or  load  coal. 

Subsection  A.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  miner  to  mine  his  coal  properly,  and 
after  each  blast  he  shall  exercise  great  care  in  examining  the  roof  and  coal,  and  shall 
secure  them  safely  before  beginning  work. 

Subsection  B.  When  a  driver  has  occasion  to  leave  his  trip  he  must  be  careful  to 
see  that  it  is  left,  when  possible,  in  a  safe  place  secure  from  the  cars  and  other  dan¬ 
ger,  or  from  endangering  drivers  on  trips  following. 

Subsection  C.  The  driver  must  take  great  care  while  taking  his  trips  dowm  grades 
to  have  the  brakes  or  sprags  so  adjusted  that  he  can  keep  the  cars  under  control  and 
prevent  them  running  into  hinlself  or  others. 

Subsection  D.  He  shall  not  leave  any  cars  standing  where  they  may  materially 
obstruct  the  ventilation  current,  except  in  case  of  accident  to  the  trip. 

Subsection  E.  No  employee  shall  burn  any  oil  in  the  mines,  composed  wholly  or 
in  part  of  petroleum  or  its  products,  but  such  oil  must  be  at  least  seventy-five  per 
cent  pure  lard:  Provided,  This  section  shall  not  prevent  the  use  of  ‘‘Sunshine”  as  an 
illuminant. 

Subsection  F.  Any  person  or  persons  whomsoever,  who  shall  intentionally  or  care¬ 
lessly  injure  any  shaft,  instrument,  air  course  or  brattice,  or  obstruct  or  throw  open 
air  ways,  or  injure  any  part  of  the  machinery,  or  open  any  door  in  the  mine  and  not 
close  it  again  immediately,  or  open  any  door  which  opening  is  forbidden,  or  disobey 
any  order  given  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  do  any  other  act  what¬ 
soever  whereby  the  lives  or  the  health  of  persons  or  the  security  of  the  miners  or 
the  machinery  is  endangered,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  may  be 
punished  in  a  manner  provided  for  in  this  act. 

Section  209p  of  article  1  and  section  164o  of  article  12.  The  neglect  or  refusal  to 
perform  the  duties  required  to  be  performed  by  any  section  of  this  act  by  the  parties 
therein  required  to  perform  them,  or  the  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  or  require¬ 
ments  hereof,  shall  be  deemed  a  misdemeanor  and  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof  in 
the  circuit  court  of  the  county  wherein  the  misdemeanor  was  committed,  be  pun¬ 
ished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars  or  imprisonment  in  the  county 
jail  for  a  period  not  exceeding  six  months,  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 
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Section  209q  of  article  1  and  section  164p  of  article  12.  In  this  act  the  term  “coal 
mine”  includes  the  shafts,  slopes,  adits,  drifts  or  inclined  planes  connected  with 
excavations  penetrating  coal  stratum  or  strata,  which  excavations  are  ventilated  by 
one  general  air  current  or  divisions  thereof,  and  connected  by  one  general  system  of 
mine  railroads  over  which  coal  may  be  delivered  to  one  or  more  common  points  out¬ 
side  the  mine  when  such  is  operated  by  one  operator. 

Subsection  A.  The  term  “excavations  and  workings”  includes  all  the  excavated 
parts  of  a  mine,  those  abandoned  as  well  as  the  places  actually  being  worked,  also 
all  underground  workings  and  shafts,  tunnels  and  other  ways  and  openings,  all  such 
shafts,  slopes,  tunnels  and  other  openings  in  the  course  of  being  sunk  or  driven, 
together  with  all  roads,  appliances,  machinery  and  material  connected  with  the  same 
below  the  surface. 

Subsection  B.  The  term  “shaft”  means  a  vertical  opening  through  the  strata,  and 
which  is  or  may  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  ventilation  or  drainage,  or  for  hoisting 
men  or  material,  or  both,  in  connection  with  the  mining  of  coal. 

Subsection  C.  The  term  “slope”  means  an  incline  way  or  opening  used  for  the 
same  purpose  as  a  shaft. 

Subsection  D.  The  term  “operator”  means  any  firm,  corporation  or  individual 
operating  any  coal  mine  or  part  thereof. 

Subsection  E.  The  term  “superintendent”  means  the  person  who  shall  have,  on 
behalf  of  the  operator,  immediate  supervision  of  one  or  more  mines. 

Subsection  F.  The  provision  of  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  any  mine  employing  less 
than  ten  persons  in  any  one  period  of  twenty-four  hours. 

Subsection  G.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  mine  inspector  to  make  as  to  the  clay  or 
fire-clay  mines  in  Allegany  or  Garrett  counties,  the  examinations  and  reports  required 
as  to  coal  mines  under  section  197  of  article  1  and  section  151  of  article  12  of  this  act, 
and  to  make  recommendations  to  the  governor  as  to  the  legislation  requisite  to  protect 
life  and  health  in  such  clay  mines. 

Approved  March  24,  1902. 

Chapter  139.  — Liability  of  employers  for  injuries  to  employees — Cooperative  insurance  fund. 

Section  2.  Any  corporation,  partnership,  association,  individual  or  individuals  • 
engaged  in  the  business  of  operating  any  coal  or  clay  mine,  quarry,  steam  or  street 
railroad  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  and  any  incorporated  town,  city  or  county  in  the 
State  engaged  in  the  work  of  constructing  any  sewer,  excavation  or  other  physical 
structure,  or  the  contractors  for  any  such  town,  city  or  county,  shall  be  liable  in  law 
to  any  employee  engaged  in  the  above-named  occupations,  or  in  case  of  death  to  his 
wife,  her  husband,  if  the  deceased  be  a  married  woman,  or  to  his  or  her  parent  or 
children,  in  accordance  with  section  two  of  article  sixty-seven  of  the  Code  of  Public 
General  Laws,  for  the  damages  flowing  from  an  injury  to  said  employee  or  from  the 
death  of  such  employee,  when  such  death  or  injury  is  caused  by  the  negligence  of 
the  employer  or  by  the  negligence  of  any  servant  or  employee  of  such  employer;  and 
if  it  appears  that  such  injury  or  death  was  caused  by  the  joint  negligence  of  such 
employer,  his  servants  or  employees,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  negligence  of  the 
injured  or  deceased  on  the  other  hand,  then  the  employer  shall  be  liable  for  one-half 
of  the  damages  sustained  by  such  injury  or  death. 

Sec.  3  Provided ,  however ,  That  no  employer,  town,  city  or  county  (or  contractor  or 
contractors  therefor)  shall  be  liable  under  the  preceding  section  of  this  act,  if  the 
said  employer,  city,  town  or  county  (or  contractor  or  contractors  therefor)  shall  pay 
the  following  annual  sums  in  advance  into  the  hands  of  the  insurance  commissioner 
of  the  State  of  Maryland,  in  monthly  installments:  First.  Every  employer  engaged 
in  coal  or  clay  mining  or  quarrying  shall  pay  the  annual  sum  of  one  dollar  and 
eighty  cents  for  every  person  employed  and  working  in  the  State  of  Maryland. 
Second.  Every  employer  engaged  in  operating  any  steam  railroad  shall  pay  the 
annual  sum  of  three  dollars  for  every  person  employed  by  it  residing  in  the  State  of 
Maryland.  Third.  Every  employer  engaged  in  the  business  of  operating  any  street 
railway  or  trolley  road  shall  pay  the  annual  sum  of  sixty  cents  for  each  person 
employed  by  it  within  the  State  of  Maryland.  Fourth.  Every  town,  city  or  county 
(or  the  contractor  or  contractors  therefor)  shall  pay  such  annual  sum  of  money  for 
each  person  employed  in  the  work  of  constructing  any  sewer,  excavation  or  other 
physical  structure,  as  the  said  insurance  commissioner  shall  adjudge  to  be  necessary 
to  insure  such  employees  in  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  in  the  event  of  death  in 
such  employment,  considering  the  occupation  of  [or]  trade  risk  involved:  Provided, 
however,  That  any  employer,  town,  city  or  county  (or  contractor  therefor)  may 
deduct  from  the  wrages  of  their  respective  employees  a  sum  not  exceeding  one-half  of 
the  amount  payable  to  said  insurance  commissioner  under  this  act,  and  make  such 
deduction  by  weekly,  monthly  or  other  periodic  installments,  such  employers  to 
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inform,  their  employees  of  this  provision  at  the  time  of  their  employment  or  of  the 
continuance  of  their  employment  under  this  act  as  a  condition  of  such  employment: 
Provided ,  further ,  That  no  party  liable  under  the  preceding  section  of  this  act  shall  be 
entitled  to  take  advantage  of  the  provisions  of  this  section,  unless  the  said  party  shall 
on  the  first  Monday  of  each  month  make  a  report  under  oath  to  the  insurance  com¬ 
missioner  aforesaid,  stating  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  this  State  in  the 
respective  occupations  covered  by  this  act,  during  the  preceding  month  (even  if  only 
employed  for  a  fraction  of  said  month),  and  the  estimated  number  to  be  employed 
during  the  month  of  such  report,  and  shall  pay  to  the  said  insurance  commissioner 
the  proper  monthly  installment  for  each  person  employed  during  such  month  making 
up  for  any  shortage  in  the  payment  for  the  preceding  month.  And  it  shall  be 
unlawful  for  any  person,  employer,  employee,  corporation  or  partnership  to  make 
any  contract  waiving  or  avoiding  or  affecting  the  full  legal  effect  of  this  act. 

Sec.  4.  It  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  the  insurance  commissioner  of  the  State  to 
receive  and  safe  custody  keep  of  all  such  sums  of  money  or  insurance  premiums,  and 
to  keep  a  distinct  fund  therefor,  to  be  known  as  the  Employers’  and  Employees’ 
Cooperative  Insurance  Fund,  and  to  invest  his  monthly  balances  or  surplus  in  safe 
and  convertible  securities  of  any  State,  county  or  city  of  the  United  States  or  the 
bonds  of  the  United  States,  and  the  bond  of  such  insurance  commissioner  shall  be 
liable  for  such  fund,  and  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  keep  accurate  accounts  of  the  receipts 
and  disbursements  of  such  money,  and  full  statistics  of  the  operation  of  this  function 
of  this  department.  In  the  event  of  the  death  of  an  employee  insured  under  the  pre¬ 
ceding  section  of  this  act,  who  shall  have  come  to  his  or  her  death  in  the  course  of 
the  employment  and  by  causes  arising  therein  (provided  such  death  shall  not  have 
occurred  at  a  period  longer  than  one  year  from  the  date  of  the  injury),  then  the 
insurance  commissioner  upon  being  satisfied  by  adequate  evidence  of  such  death 
shall  pay  to  the  administrator  or  executor  of  the  deceased,  or  unto  the  widow  or  hus¬ 
band  or  children  of  the  deceased,  as  the  said  insurance  commissioner  shall  deem 
wisest  for  the  dependents,  if  there  be  any,  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars,  and  shall 
pay  such  indemnification  for  no  other  reason  or  cause  whatsoever. 

Sec.  5.  The  insurance  commissioner  shall  report  in  January  of  each  year  to  the 
governor  the  experience  of  this  function  of  his  department,  and  shall  have  plenary 
power  to  determine  all  disputed  cases  which  may  arise  in  its  administration,  and  to 
regulate  from  year  to  year  the  rates  of  premiums  payable  in  order  to  preserve  such 
fund  and  pay  the  death  indemnification  herein  provided.  He  shall  receive  in  com¬ 
pensation  for  the  extra  services  imposed  by  this  act  one  per  centum  of  the  receipts  of 
such  fund,  and  shall  have  power  to  define  the  insurance  provisions  of  this  act  by 
regulations  not  inconsistent  therewith,  and  shall  prescribe  the  character  of  the 
monthly  or  other  reports  required  of  the  parties  liable  hereunder  and  the  character 
of  the  proofs  of  death,  and  shall  have  power  to  make  all  other  orders  and  rules 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  true  intent  and  purpose  of  this  act. 

Sec.  6.  If  any  party,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  consider  that  he, 
they  or  it  is  or  are  making  better  provisions  on  the  whole  for  the  workman  employed, 
either  by  way  of  payments  in  case  of  death,  injury,  sickness  or  old  age,  or  all  com¬ 
bined,  and  are  contributing  more  in  such  manner  to  the  said  workman  than  he,  they 
or  it  would  be  obliged  to  do  under  the  insurance  provision  hereof,  then  said  party 
may  make  application  to  the  said  insurance  commissioner  to  be  absolutely  released 
and  exonerated  from  all  liability  imposed  upon  the  applicant  by  virtue  of  this  act, 
such  application  to  be  in  writing,  under  oath,  whereupon  the  insurance  commis¬ 
sioner  shall  cause  such  application  to  be  published  in  some  newspaper  published  in 
the  city  or  county,  when  the  applicant  has  its  principal  office  in  the  State,  at  the 
expense  of  the  applicant,  fixing  a  date  for  a  hearing  to  be  given  to  all  persons  con¬ 
cerned,  not  less  than  one  month  from  the  day  of  the  filing  of  such  application;  and 
the  said  insurance  commissioner  shall  thereupon  hear  all  parties  concerned  and  shall 
have  power  to  summon  witnesses  and  administer  oaths,  and  if  upon  full  investigation 
he  shall  be  satisfied  that  the  application  of  such  applicant  ought  to  be  granted,  and 
that  such  applicant  does  and  will  make  better  provisions  on  the  whole  for  the  work¬ 
man  concerned  than  is  made  by  this  act,  then  the  said  insurance  commissioner  is 
hereby  empowered  to  release  said  applicant  from  all  liability  under  this  act,  by  appro¬ 
priate  order  to  be  signed  by  him,  a  certified  copy  whereof  of  the  insurance  commis¬ 
sioner  shall  be  admissible  in  evidence  as  proof  of  its  contents  in  any  county  of  this 
State:  Provided,  That  the  said  insurance  commissioner  shall  insert  in  said  order  of 
release  adequate  provision  for  the  reviving  of  the  full  legal  effect  of  this  act,  in  case 
such  applicant  should  fail  to  continue  the  scheme  or  system  of  benefits  maintained 
by  such  applicant,  through  which  said  order  of  release  is  granted. 

Sec.  7.  The  words  party,  applicant  and  employer,  as  used  in  this  act,  shall  be 
construed  to  mean  the  corporation,  association,  partnership,  individual  or  individ¬ 
uals,  town,  city,  county  (or  contractor  therefor)  liable  to  be  sued  under  section  two 
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of  this  act,  unless  a  contrary  sense  appears.  The  word  employee,  as  used  in  the 
second  section  of  this  act,  shall  be  construed  to  mean  any  person  employed  in  the 
State  and  residing  therein,  and  under  section  four  of  this  act  the  word  employee 
shall  be  construed  to  mean  any  employee  for  whom  the  insurance  premiums  herein 
provided  for  have  been  paid. 

Sec.  8.  The  insurance  commissioner  shall  have  power  to  extend  the  benefits  of  all 
the  sections  of  this  act,  except  the  second  section  deferring  the  liability  of  employers, 
to  other  industrial  or  manual  occupations  in  this  State,  fixing  such  rates,  terms,  con¬ 
ditions,  qualifications  and  limitations  as  he  may  adjudge  prudent. 

Approved  April  1,  1902. 

Chapter  365. — Free  public  employment  offices. 

Section  1.  An  additional  subsection  is  hereby  added  to  section  1  of  article  89  of 
the  Code  of  Public  General  Laws,  to  follow  subsection  6,  to  be  designated  as  subsec¬ 
tion  6a,  and  subsection  7  of  said  section  one  of  said  article  is  repealed  and  reenacted,  so 
as  to  read  as  to  said  new  subsection,  and  the  section  repealed  and  reenacted,  as  follows: 

6a.  The  chief  of  the  bureau  of  industrial  statistics  shall  cause  to  be  organized  and 
operated  a  free  State  employment  agency  for  the  free  use  of  the  citizens  of  the  State 
of  Maryland,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  employment  for  unemployed  persons  who 
may  register  in  said  bureau  or  agency,  and  for  the  purpose  of  securing  help  or  labor 
for  persons  registering  as  applicants  for  help  or  labor,  and  to  advertise  and  maintain 
such  office. 

7.  The  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  is 
hereby  annually  appropriated  to  pay  the  salary  of  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  indus¬ 
trial  statistics,  and  the  expenses  incident  to  the  execution  of  the  duties  of  his  office; 
but  no  part  of  said  expenses  shall  be  paid  until  the  same  shall  have  been  approved 
by  the  governor,  and  the  said  official  shall  annually  return  to  the  comptroller  of  the 
treasury  the  detailed  statement  of  said  expenses,  and  shall  also  print  the  same  in 
the  book  of  statistics. 

Approved  April  8,  1902. 

Chapter  412. — Miners'  cooperative  insurance  fund. 

Section  1.  Four  new  sections  are  hereby  enacted  and  added  to  article  number  1  of 
the  Code  of  Public  Local  Laws,  said  sections  to  follow  after  section  195  of  said  article 
number  1,  and  to  be  designated  as  sections  195a,  195b,  195c  and  195d,  respectively; 
and  four  new  sections  are  hereby  added  to  article  12  of  the  Code  of  Public  Local 
Laws,  said  sections  to  follow  after  section  149  of  said  article  number  12,  and  to  be 
designated  as  sections  149a,  149b,  149c,  149d,  respectively;  said  sections,  as  to  both 
Allegany  and  Garrett  counties,  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  195a  of  article  1  and  section  149a  of  article  12:  Any  corporation,  jiartner- 
sliip,  association,  individual,  individuals,  engaged  in  the  business  of  owning  or  con¬ 
ducting  any  coal  mines,  clay  mines  in  Allegany  or  Garrett  counties,  whether  such 
owner  or  owners,  operator  or  operators  be  residents  of  the  State  of  Maryland  or  not, 
employing  persons  in  the  operation  of  mining  coal  or  clay,  shall  be  liable  in  law  to 
any  employee  engaged  in  such  occupation  or  to  his  legal  representatives,  in  case  of 
death,  for  the  damage  arising  and  flowing  from  any  injury  received  by  said  employee 
through  the  negligence  of  said  owner  or  operator  or  from  the  negligence  of  any  agent 
or  agents,  employee  or  employees,  and  if  the  negligence  causing  such  injury  be  found 
to  consist  of  the  joint  or  collective  negligence  of  both  the  employer,  his  agent  or 
agents,  employee  or  employees,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  negligence  of  the 
injured  employee  on  the  other  hand,  then  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  jury,  or  of  the 
court  sitting. as  a  jury,  to  determine  and  ascertain  as  near  as  may  be  the  proportion 
of  such  negligence  of  which  each  has  been  guilty,  and  having  ascertained  and  deter¬ 
mined  such  proportions  of  negligence  causing  the  injury,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
jury,  or  of  the  court  sitting  as  a  jury,  to  apportion  the  damages  arising  from  said 
injury  in  like  proportion  or  degree  and  award  to  the  plaintiff  or  plaintiffs  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  damages  suffered  which  it  shall  have  been  determined  was  the  proportion  of 
the  defendant  or  defendants’  negligence  contributing  to  the  injury  complained  of. 

Section  195b  of  article  1  and  section  149b  of  article  12:  Provided ,  That  no  employer, 
owner  or  operator  shall  be  liable  under  the  aforegoing  section  of  this  act  if  the  said 
employer,  owner  or  operator  shall  pay  annually  in  advance  in  monthly  installments, 
to  the  insurance  commissioner  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  on  the  first  Monday  in  each 
month,  the  following  sums  of  money,  respectively,  one-half  of  which  sums  may  be 
deducted  by  such  owner,  employer  or  operator  from  the  wages  of  their  employees, 
and  the  employer  shall  inform  their  [his]  employees  of  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
and  make  the  same  a  condition  of  their  employment,  to  wit,  as  follows:  Any  coal 
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mine  or  clay  mine  employer  or  employers  shall  pay  said  insurance  commissioner  the 
annual  sum  of  one  dollar  and  eighty  cents  for  each  and  every  person  employed  on 
its  pay  roll  in  the  State  of  Maryland:  Provided ,  however,  That  no  employer  liable 
under  the  preceding  section  of  this  act  shall  be  entitled  to  take  advantage  of  this 
section  of  this  act  and  its  provisions,  unless  the  said  party  shall  on  the  first  Monday 
of  each  month  make  a  report  under  oath  to  the  insurance  commissioner  aforesaid, 
stating  the  number  of  persons  actually  employed  in  Maryland,  and  on  its  pay  roll 
during  the  preceding  month,  and  the  estimated  number  to  be  employed  during  the 
month  of  the  report,  and  shall  pay  the  monthly  installment  above  required. 

Section  195c  of  article  1  and  section  149c  of  article  12.  It  is  hereby  made  the  duty 
of  the  insurance  commissioner  of  Maryland  to  receive  and  safe  custody  keep  of  all 
such  sums  of  money  or  insurance  premium  as  may  be  paid  to  him  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  act,  and  to  keep  such  moneys  in  a  distinct  fund  free  from  all  other 
moneys  which  may  come  to  him,  and  the  bond  of  said  insurance  commissioner  shall 
be  liable  for  all  moneys  which  come  into  his  hands,  under  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
and  to  keep  accurate  account  of  such  moneys  and  the  number  of  accidents  in  each 
occupation  giving  rise  to  any  claims  against  the  same,  and  in  the  event  of  the  death 
of  any  employee  insured  under  the  second  section  of  this  act  who  shall  have  come  to 
his  or  her  death  in  the  course  of  his  or  her  employment  and  from  cases  arising  out  of 
such  employment  covered  by  this  act:  Provided,  That  such  death  shall  not  have 
occurred  at  a  period  longer  than  one  year  from  the  date  of  the  injury,  then  the  State 
insurance  commissioner,  upon  being  satisfied  by  adequate  evidence  of  such  death, 
shall  pay  to  the  legal  representative  or  unto  the  widow  or  children  or  husband  of  the 
deceased  as  the  said  insurance  commissioner  shall  deem  wisest  for  the  defendants,  if 
there  be  any,  the  full  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars,  and  shall  pay  such  indemnifica¬ 
tion  for  no  other  reason  or  cause  whatsoever. 

Section  195n  of  article  1  and  section  149d  of  article  12:  The  said  insurance  commis¬ 
sioner  shall  report  in  January  of  each  year  to  the  governor  the  experience  of  this 
function  of  this  department  and  keep  proper  statistics  of  the  operation  of  the  same, 
and  shall  have  power  to  regulate  from  year  to  year  the  amount  per  capita  required 
from  each  employer  for  each  employee  engaged  in  the  occupation  above  described, 
and  said  insurance  commissioner  shall  have  plenary  power  to  prescribe  the  notice 
of  accident,  the  character  of  proof  thereof  and  the  proof  of  death,  and  the  character 
and  specific  requirements  of  the  monthly  report  herein  provided  for,  and  to  make 
full  regulations  for  the  government  of  this  function  of  this  department,  and  shall 
receive  from  the  annual  receipts  of  such  insurance  premiums  one  per  centum  for  the 
payment  of  such  extra  services  as  may  be  required  in  the  administration  of  the  duties 
imposed  by  this  act.  The  word  employee  as  used  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to 
mean  every  person  employed  by  the  employer  in  such  employment  working  in  the 
State  of  Maryland. 

Approved  April  8,  1902. 


Chapter  418. — Manual  training. 

Section  1.  Two  new  sections,  to  be  numbered  118a  and  118b,  respectively,  are 
hereby  added  to  chapter  20  qf  article  77  of  the  Code  of  Public  General  Laws,  as 
enacted  by  chapter  273  of  the  acts  of  1898,  said  new  sections  to  follow  immediately 
after  section  118  of  said  article,  as  arranged  in  the  supplement  to  said  code,  so  as  to 
read  as  follows: 

******* 

118b.  The  several  boards  of  county  school  commissioners  are  hereby  authorized  to 
establish  manual  training  schools  and  departments  of  manual  training  in  connection 
with  such  number  of  graded  or  high  schools  in  their  respective  counties  as  they  shall 
deem  expedient,  and  to  distribute  the  money  appropriated  by  this  article  equitably 
among  the  manual  training  schools  and  departments  of  manual  training  so  estab¬ 
lished,  to  the  end  that  instruction  in  such  branch  may  not  be  restricted  to  one  locality  in 
such  county,  but  extended,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  the  whole  of  such  county :  Provided, 
That  the  instruction  to  be  given  in  such  schools  or  departments  shall  in  all  cases  con¬ 
form  to  the  course  or  outline  of  such  work  prescribed  or  to  be  prescribed  by  the  State 
board  of  education:  And  provided,  That  no  part  of  the  money  appropriated  by  this 
article  for  manual  training  shall  be  used  for  any  other  purpose. 

Approved  April  8,  1902. 

Chapter  506. — Employment  of  children. 

Section  1.  The  following  sections  are  hereby  added  to  article  27  of  the  Code  of 
Public  General  Laws,  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  141a.  No  person  shall  employ  a  minor  under  sixteen  years  of  age  in  hand¬ 
ling  intoxicating  liqubrs,  or  in  handling  packages  containing  intoxicating  liquors,  in 
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any  brewery  or  bottling  establishment  where  intoxicating  liquors  are  prepared  for 
sale  or  offered  for  sale. 

Section  141b.  Whoever  violates  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  guilty  of  a  mis¬ 
demeanor,  and  on  conviction  thereof  shall,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court,  be  fined  a 
sum  not  less  than  ten  dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars,  or  be  imprisoned 
in  jail  for  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  thirty  days,  in  default  of  payment  of  said 
fine. 

Approved  April  8,  1902. 

Chapter  560. — Employment  of  children — Age  limit. 

Section  1.  Section  4  of  article  100  of  the  Code  of  Public  General  Laws  is  hereby 
repealed  and  reenacted,  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  4.  No  proprietor  or  owner  of  any  mill  or  factory  in  this  State,  other  than 
establishments  for  manufacturing  canned  goods,  or  manager,  agent  or  foreman,  or 
other  person  in  charge  thereof  shall,  after  the  first  day  of  October,  in  the  year  eight¬ 
een  hundred  and  ninety-four,  employ  or  retain  in  employment  in  any  such  mill  or 
factory,  any  person  or  persons  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  unless  said  child  is  the 
only  support  of  a  widowed  mother,  invalid  father,  or  is  solely  dependent  upon  such 
employment  for  self-support;  and  if  any  such  proprietor  or  owner  of  any  such  mill 
or  factory,  or  manager,  agent,  foreman  or  other  person  in  charge  thereof  shall  will¬ 
fully  violate  the  provisions  of  this  section,  he  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
on  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  and 
every  offense  so  committed,  and  pay  the  cost  of  prosecution,  one-half  to  go  to  the 
informer  and  the  other  half  to  the  school  fund  of  the  county  or  city  in  which  the 
offense  shall  have  been  committed:  Provided ,  That  nothing  in  this  section  shall 
apply  to  Frederick,  Washington,  Queen  Anne’s,  Carroll,  Wicomico,  Caroline,  Kent, 
Somerset,  Cecil,  Calvert,  St.  Mary’s,  Prince  George’s,  Howard,  Baltimore,  Worcester, 
Garrett,  Talbot,  Montgomery  and  Harford  counties. 

Approved  April  11,  1902. 

Chapter  589 .—Payment  of  wages — Monthly  pay  day. 

Section  1.  From  and  after  a  period  of  one  month,  subsequent  to  the  first  day  of 
April,  in  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  two,  every  association  or  corporation  doing 
business  in  the  State  of  Maryland  employing  wage-workers,  whether  skilled  or  ordi¬ 
nary  laborers,  engaged  in  manual  or  clerical  work,  in  the  business  of  mining,  manu¬ 
facturing,  operating  a  steam  or  electric  railroad,  street  railway,  telegraph,  telephone 
or  express  company,  shall  make  payment  in  lawful  money  of  the  United  States,  to  said 
employees,  laborers  and  wage-workers,  or  to  their  authorized  agents,  not  later  than 
the  tenth  day  of  each  and  every  month,  the  full  amount  of  wages  or  earnings  due  the 
said  employees,  laborers  and  wage-workers  for  the  previous  month’s  services,  at  their 
respective  places  of  employment  or  at  any  intervals  or  periods  less  than  the  time 
named  in  this  act. 

Sec.  2.  In  case  any  of  said  corporations  or  associations  mentioned  in  section  1  of 
this  act,  and  doing  business  as  aforesaid,  or  any  of  their  officers  shall  refuse  to  make 
payment  at  the  times  set  forth  in  section  1  of  this  act,  to  their  wage-workers,  laborers 
or  other  employees  the  wages  due  them,  or  any  of  them,  said  association,  corporation 
or  officer  so  refusing  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  be  liable  to  indictment 
therefor,  and  upon  conviction,  shall  be  fined  a  sum  not  exceeding  two  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  for  each  offense:  Provided ,  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  interfere  with  the  local  law 
providing  for  two  weeks’  pay  in  Allegany  County. 

Approved  April  11,  1902. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

ACTS  OF  1902. 

Chapter  183. — Employment  of  children. 

Section  1.  Section  thirty-five  of  chapter  one  hundred  and  six  of  the  Revised  Laws 
is  hereby  amended  *  *  *  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  35.  While  a  public  evening  school  is  maintained  in  the  city  or  town  in 
which  any  minor  who  is  over  fourteen  years  of  age  and  who  does  not  have  a  certifi¬ 
cate  signed  by  the  superintendent  of  schools,  or  by  the  school  committee,  or  by  some 
person  acting  under  authority  thereof,  certifying  to  the  minor’s  ability  to  read  at  sight 
and  write  legibly  simple  sentences  in  the  English  language  resides,  no  person  shall 
employ  him  and  no  parent,  guardian  or  custodian  shall  permit  him  to  be  employed 
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unless  he  is  a  regular  attendant  at  such  evening  school  or  at  a  day  school;  but,  upon 
presentation  by  such,  minor  of  a  certificate  signed  by  a  registered  practicing  physician 
and  satisfactory  to  the  superintendent  of  schools,  or,  if  there  isno  such  superintendent, 
to  the  school  committee,  showingthat  his  physical  condition  would  render  such  attend¬ 
ance  in  addition  to  daily  labor  prejudicial  to  his  health,  said  superintendent  or  school 
committee  shall  issue  a  permit  authorizing  the  employment  of  such  minor  for  such 
period  as  said  superintendent  or  school  committee  may  determine.  Said  superin¬ 
tendent  or  school  committee,  or  teachers  acting  under  authority  thereof,  may  excuse 
any  absence  from  such  evening  school  which  arises  from  justifiable  cause.  Any 
minor  not  holding  the  certificate  described  above  shall  furnish  to  his  employer  a 
record  of  hie  school  attendance  each  week  while  the  evening  school  is  in  session,  and 
when  this  record  shows  unexcused  absences  from  the  sessions  his  attendance  shall 
be  deemed  irregular  according  to  this  act.  Whoever  employs  a  minor  in  violation  of 
the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  forfeit  not  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  for  each 
offense  to  the  use  of  the  evening  schools  of  such  city  or  town.  A  parent,  guardian 
or  custodian  who  permits  a  minor  under  his  control  to  be  employed  in  violation  of 
the  pro visions  of  this  section  shall  forfeit  not  more  than  twenty  dollars  to  the  use  of 
the  evening  schools  of  such  city  or  town. 

Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

Approved  March  13,  1902. 

Chapter  322. — Pure  drinking  water  to  be  supplied  employees  during  working  hours. 

Section  1.  All  manufacturing  establishments  in  this  Commonwealth  shall  provide 
fresh  and  pure  drinking  water,  to  which  their  employees  shall  have  access  during 
working  hours. 

Sec.  2.  Any  corporation,  association,  firm  or  person  owning,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
managing,  controlling  or  superintending  any  manufacturing  establishment  in  which 
the  provision  of  this  act  is  violated  shall,  upon  complaint  of  the  board  of  health  of 
the  city  or  town,  or  of  the  selectmen  of  the  town  in  which  the  establishment  is 
located,  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  offense. 

Approved  April  18,  1902. 

Chapter  350. — Employment  of  children — Elevators. 

Section  1.  All  elevators  for  the  carriage  of  freight  or  passengers,  running  at  a 
speed  of  more  than  one  hundred  feet  a  minute,  shall  be  operated  by  competent  per¬ 
sons  not  less  than  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  no  other  person  shall  operate  or  have 
the  care  or  charge  of  such  an  elevator. 

Sec.  2.  No  elevator  for  the  carriage  of  freight  or  passengers  shall  be  operated  by  or 
placed  in  charge  of  any  person  under  sixteen  years  of  age. 

Sec.  3.  Any  person,  firm  or  corporation  violating  any  provision  of  this  act  by  oper¬ 
ating  or  causing  an  elevator  to  be  operated  or  to  be  taken  care  or  charge  of  in  any 
manner  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less 
than  twenty-five  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  offense. 

Sec.  4.  So  much  of  any  act  as  is  inconsistent  herewith  is  hereby  repealed. 

Approved  April  29,  1902. 

Chapter  384. — Time  to  vote  to  be  allowed  employees. 

Section  1.  Section  five  of  chapter  eleven  of  the  Revised  Laws  is  hereby  amended 
*  *  *  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  5.  No  person  entitled  to  vote  at  an  election  shall,  upon  the  day  of  any  such 
election,  be  employed  in  any  manufacturing,  mechanical  or  mercantile  establish¬ 
ment,  except  such  as  may  lawfully  conduct  its  business  on  Sunday,  during  the  period 
of  two  hours  after  the  opening  of  the  polls  in  the  voting  precinct  or  town  in  which 
he  is  entitled  to  vote. 

Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

Approved  May  8,  1902. 

Chapter  403. — Regulation ,  inspection ,  etc.,  of  bakeries. 

Section  1.  Chapter  seventy-five  of  the  Revised  Laws  is  hereby  amended  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  section  thirty-four  and  inserting  in  place  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

Section  34.  The  board  of  health  of  a  city  or  town  may  make  such  further  regulations 
as  the  public  health  may  require,  and  shall  cause  such  regulations,  together  with  the 
six  preceding  sections,  to  be  printed  and  posted  in  all  such  bakeries  and  places  of 
business. 

Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

Approved  May  21,  1902. 
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Chapter  430.—-  Unauthorized  wearing  of  badges,  etc.,  of  labor  organizations. 

Whoever,  not  being  a  member  of  a  labor  union,  willfully  wears  or  uses  the  insignia, 
distinctive  ribbons,  or  membership  rosette  or  button  thereof,  for  the  purpose  of  rep¬ 
resenting  that  he  is  a  member  thereof,  if  such  insignia,  distinctive  ribbons  or  mem¬ 
bership  rosette  or  button  have  been  registered  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  twenty  dollars  or  by 
imprisonment  for  not  more  than  thirty  days,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Approved  June  3,  1902. 

Chapter  435. — Employment  of  women  and  children — Hours  oflabQr. 

Section  1 .  Section  twenty-four  of  chapter  one  hundred  and  six  of  the  Revised  Laws 
is  hereby  amended  *  *  _  *  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  24.  No  child  under  eighteen  years  of  age  and  no  woman  shall  be  employed 
in  laboring  in  a  manufacturing  or  mechanical  establishment  more  than  ten  hours  in 
any  one  day,  except  as  hereinafter  provided  in  this  section,  unless  a  different  appor¬ 
tionment  of  the  hours  of  labor  is  made  for  the  sole  purpose  of  making  a  shorter  day’s 
work  for  one  day  of  the  wreek;  and  in  no  case  shall  the  hours  of  labor  exceed  fifty- 
eight  in  a  week.  Every  employer  shall  post  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  every  room  in 
which  such  persons  are  employed  a  printed  notice  stating  the  number  of  hours’  work 
required  of  them  on  each  day  of  the  week,  the  hours  of  commencing  and  stopping 
work,  and  the  hours  when  the  time  allowed  for  meals  begins  and  ends  or,  in  the  case 
of  establishments  exempted  from  the  provisions  of  sections  thirty -six  and  thirty-seven, 
the  time,  if  any,  allowed  for  meals.  The  printed  forms  of  such  notices  shall  be  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  chief  of  the  district  police,  after  approval  by  the  attorney-general.  The 
employment  of  such  person  at  any  time  other  than  as  stated  in  said  printed  notice 
shall  be  deemed  a  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  section  unless  it  appears  that  such 
employment  was  to  make  up  time  lost  on  a  previous  day  of  the  same  week  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  stopping  of  machinery  upon  which  he  wTas  employed  or  dependent  for 
employment;  but  no  stopping  of  machinery  for  less  than  thirty  consecutive  minutes 
shall  justify  such  overtime  employment,  nor  shall  such, overtime  employment  be 
authorized  until  a  written  report  of  the  day  and  hour  of  its  occurrence  and  its  dura¬ 
tion  is  sent  to  the  chief  of  the  district  police  or  to  an  inspector  of  factories  and  public 
buildings. 

Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

Approved  June  3,  1902. 

Chapter  446. — Boards  of  conciliation  and  arbitration. 

Section  1.  Section  two  of  chapter  one  hundred  and  six  of  the  Revised  Laws  is 
hereby  amended  *  *  *  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  2.  If  it  appears  to  the  mayor  of  a  city  or  to  the  selectmen  of  a  towm  that  a 
strike  or  lockout  described  in  this  section  is  seriously  threatened  or  actually  occurs, 
he  or  they  shall  at  once  notify  the  State  board;  and  such  notification  may  be  given 
by  the  employer  or  by  the  employees  concerned  in  the  strike  or  lockout.  If,  when 
the  State  board  has  knowledge  that  a  strike  or  lockout,  which  involves  an  employer 
and  his  present  or  former  employees,  is  seriously  threatened  or  has  actually  occurred, 
such  employer,  at  that  time,  is  employing,  or  upon  the  occurrence  of  the  strike  or 
lockout,  was  employing,  not  less  than  twenty-five  persons  in  the  same  general  line 
of  business  in  any  city  or  town  in  the  Commonwealth,  the  State  board  shall,  as  soon 
as  may  be,  communicate  with  such  employer  and  employees  and  endeavor  by  medi¬ 
ation  to  obtain  an  amicable  settlement  or  endeavor  to  persuade  them,  if  a  strike  or 
lockout  has  not  actually  occurred  or  is  not  then  continuing,  to  submit  the  controversy 
to  a  local  board  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  or  to  the  State  board.  Said  State 
board  shall  investigate  the  cause  of  the  controversy  and  ascertain  which  party  thereto 
is  mainly  responsible  or  blameworthy  for  the  existence  or  continuance  of  the  same, 
and  may  make  and  publish  a  report  finding  such  cause  and  assigning  such  responsi¬ 
bility  or  blame.  The  board  shall  have  the  same  powers  for  the  foregoing  purposes 
as  are  given  to  it  by  the  provisions  of  the  following  section. 

Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

Approved  June  5,  1902. 

Chapter  450. — Payment  of  wages. 

Section  1.  Section  sixty-two  of  chapter  one  hundred  and  six  of  the  Revised  Laws 
is  hereby  amended  *  *  *  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  62.  Every  manufacturing,  mining  or  quarrying,  mercantile,  railroad,  street 
railway,  telegraph  or  telephone  corporation,  every  incorporated  express  company  or 
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water  company,  and  every  contractor,  person  or  partnership  engaged  in  any  manu¬ 
facturing  business,  in  any  of  the  building  trades,  in  quarries  or  mines,  upon  public 
works  or  in  the  construction  or  repair  of  railroads,  street  railways,  roads,  bridges  or 
sewers  or  of  gas,  water  or  electric  light  works,  pipes  or  lines,  shall  pay  weekly  each 
employee  engaged  in  his  or  its  business  the  wages  earned  by  him  to  within  six  days 
of  the  date  of  said  payment,  but  any  employee  leaving  his  or  her  employment,  or 
being  discharged  from  such  employment,  shall  be  paid  in  full  on  the  following  regu¬ 
lar  pay  day;  and  the  Commonwealth,  its  officers,  boards  and  commissions  shall  so 
pay  every  mechanic,  workman  and  laborer  who  is  employed  by  it  or  them,  and 
every  city  shall  so  pay  every  employee  who  is  engaged  in  its  business,  unless  such 
mechanic,  workman,  laborer  or  employee  requests  in  writing  to  be  paid  in  a  differ¬ 
ent  manner;  and  every  town  and  county  shall  so  pay  each  employee  in  its  business 
if  so  required  by  him;  but  an  employee  who  is  absent  from  his  regular  place  of  labor 
at  a  time  fixed  for  payment  shall  be  paid  thereafter  on  demand.  The  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  not  apply  to  an  employee  of  a  cooperative  corporation  or  association 
if  he  is  a  stockholder  therein  unless  he  requests  such  corporation  to  pay  him  weekly. 
The  board  of  railroad  commissioners,  after  a  hearing,  may  exempt  any  railroad  cor¬ 
poration  from  paying  weekly  any  of  its  employees  if  it  appears  to  the  board  that 
such  employees  prefer  less  frequent  payments,  and  that  their  interests  and  the 
interests  of  the  public  will  not  suffer  thereby.  No  corporation,  contractor,  person  or 
partnership  shall  by  a  special  contract  with  an  employee  or  by  any  other  means 
exempt  himself  or  itself  from  the  provisions  of  this  and  the  following  section.  Who¬ 
ever  violates  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
ten  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars. 

Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

Approved  June  5,  1902. 

Chapter  494.- — Eight-hour  laws — Commission  to  promote  uniformity  of  legislation. 

* 

Section  1.  The  governor  shall,  with  the  advice  of  the  council,  appoint  within  thirty 
days  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  two  persons,  one  representing  the  interests  of  the 
working  classes,  and  one  representing  the  interests  of  manufacturers,  as  additional 
members  of  the  commission  appointed  under  the  provisions  of  chapter  four  hundred 
and  five  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-one  and  of  chapter 
three  hundred  and  eleven  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-three 
and  of  chapter  two  hundred  and  thirty-two  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred 
and  ninety-seven.  The  said  commissioners  shall  examine  the  subjects  and  promote 
the  objects  specified  in  said  acts,  and  shall  also  endeavor  to  promote  uniformity  of 
legislation  making  eight  hours  a  legal  day’s  labor  throughout  the  United  States. 

Sec.  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

Approved  June  19,  1902. 


NEW  YORK. 

ACTS  OF  1902. 

Chapter  81. — Leave  with  pay  to  he  granted  veterans  on  Memorial  Day. 

Section  1.  Section  one  of  chapter  two  hundred  and  twenty  of  the  laws  of  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety -five  *  *  *  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  head  of  every  public  department  and  of  every 
court  of  the  State  of  New  York,  of  every  superintendent  or  foreman  on  the  public 
works  of  said  State,  of  the  county  officers  of  the  several  counties  of  said  State,  and 
of  the  head  of  every  department,  bureau  and  office  in  the  government  of  the  various 
cities  and  villages  in  this  State,  to  give  leave  of  absence  with  pay  for  the  twenty-four 
hours  of  the  thirtieth  day  of  May,  or  such  other  day  as  may,  according  to  law,  be 
observed  as  Memorial  Day,  to  every  person  in  the  service  of  the  State,  the  county, 
the  city  or  village,  as  the  case  may  be,  Avho  served  in  the  Army  or  the  Navy  of  the 
United  States  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  or  who  served  in  the  Regular  or  Volunteer 
Army  or  the  Navy  or  the  Marine  Corps  of  the  United  States  during  the  war  with 
Spain  or  during  the  insurrection  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  who  was  honorably 
discharged  from  such  service.  A  refusal  to  give  such  leave  of  absence  to  one  entitled 
thereto  shall  be  neglect  of  duty. 

Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Became  a  law,  March  5,  1902. 
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Chapter  88. — Trade-marks  of  trade  unions. 

Section  1.  Section  sixteen  of  chapter  .four  hundred  and  fifteen  of  the  laws  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven  *  *  *  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  16.  A  person  manufacturing,  using,  displaying  or  keeping  for  sale  a  coun¬ 
terfeit  or  colorable  imitation  of  a  device  so  adopted  and  filed,  or  goods  bearing  the 
same,  or  who  shall  use  or  display  a  genuine  device,  so  adopted  and  filed,  with¬ 
out  authority  from  or  in  a  manner  not  authorized  by  the  owner  thereof,  shall  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  penalty  of  two  hundred  dollars,  to  be  recovered  in  an  action  brought  in  a 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction  by  the  person,  union  or  association  aggrieved;  one- 
half  of  which  penalty,  when  recovered  shall  be  paid  to  the  plaintiff  and  one-half  to 
the  overseer  of  the  poor  of  the  town  or  to  an  officer  having  like  power  of  the  city, 
w'herein  the  person  aggrieved  resides,  or  union  or  association  is  located,  for  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  the  poor  of  such  town  or  city.  After  filing  copies  of  such  device,  such  union 
or  association  may  also  maintain  an  action  to  enjoin  the  manufacture,  use,  display  or 
sale  of  counterfeit  or  colorable  imitations  of  such  device,  or  of  goods  bearing  the 
same,  or  the  unauthorized  use  or  display  of  such  device,  or  of  goods  bearing  the 
same,  and  the  court  may  restrain  such  wrongful  manufacture,  use,  display  or  sale, 
and  every  unauthorized  use  or  display  by  others  of  the  genuine  devices  so  registered 
and  filed,  if  such  use  or  display  is  not  authorized  by  the  owner  thereof,  and  may 
award  to  the  plaintiff  such  damages  resulting  from  such  wrongful  manufacture,  use, 
display  or  sale  as  may  be  proved,  together  with  the  profits  derived  therefrom. 

Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Became  a  law,  March  5,  1902. . 

Chapter  270. — Civil  service  law — Preference  of  veterans. 

Section  1.  Sections  *  *  *  twenty  and  twenty-one  of  chapter  three  hundred 
and  seventy  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-nine  *  *  *  are  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  20.  In  every  public  department  and  upon  all  public  works  of  the  State  of 
New  York  and  of  the  cities,  counties,  towns  and  villages  thereof,  honorably  dis¬ 
charged  soldiers,  sailors  and  marines  from  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States 
in  the  late  civil  war  who  are  citizens  and  residents  of  this  State,  shall  be  entitled  to 
preference  in  appointment  and  promotion  without  regard  to  their  standing  on  any 
list  from  which  such  appointment  or  promotion  may  be  made  to  all  competitive  and 
noncompetitive  positions  provided  their  qualifications  and  fitness  shall  have  been 
ascertained  as  provided  in  this  act  and  the  rules  and  regulations  in  pursuance  thereof  ; 
and  the  persons  thus  preferred  shall  not  be  disqualified  from  holding  any  position  in 
the  civil  service  on  account  of  his  age  or  by  reason  of  any  physical  disability  pro¬ 
vided  such  age  or  disability  does  not  render  him  incompetent  to  perform  the  duties 
of  the  position  applied  for.  Whenever  any  list  of  eligible  persons,  prepared  under 
authority  of  this  act,  shall  contain  the  names  of  honorably  discharged  soldiers, 
sailors  and  marines  entitled  to  preference  as  aforesaid  any  reference  in  this  act  or  in 
the  rules  and  regulations  in  pursuance  thereof  to  the  persons  standing  highest  on 
such  list  shall  be  deemed  to  indicate  those  standing  highest  of  those  entitled  to  pref¬ 
erence  by  the  provisions  of  this  section  and  such  person  shall  be  given  preference  on 
any  list  of  registered  applicants  for  employment  in  the  labor  service,  in  accordance 
with  the  dates  of  their  several  applications  as  though  such  applications  had  been 
filed  prior  to  those  of  any  persons  on  such  lists  not  entitled  to  the  preference  provided 
by  this  section.  A  refusal  to  allow  the  preference  provided  for  in  this  and  the  next 
succeeding  section  to  any  honorably  discharged  soldier,  sailor  or  marine  or  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  his  compensation  (intended  to  bring  about  his  resignation)  shall  be  deemed  a 
misdemeanor,  and  such  honorably  discharged  soldier,  sailor  or  marine  shall  have  a 
right  of  action  therefor  in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  for  damages,  and  also 
a  remedy  by  mandamus  for  righting  the  wrong. 

Section  21.  Every  person  whose  rights  may  be  in  any  way  prejudiced  contrary  to 
any  of  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  entitled  to  a  writ  of  mandamus  to 
remedy  the  wrong.  No  person  holding  a  position  by  appointment  or  employment 
in  the  State  of  New  York  or  in  the  several  cities,  counties,  towns  or  villages  thereof, 
who  is  an  honorably  discharged  soldier,  sailor  or  marine,  having  served  as  such  in 
the  Union  Army  or  Navy  during  the  war  of  the  rebellion  and  who  is  an  honorably 
discharged  soldier,  sailor  or  marine,  having  served  as  such  in  the  Volunteer  Army  or 
Navy  of  the  United  States  during  the  Spanish  war,  or  who  shall  have  served  the  term 
required  by  law  in  the  volunteer  fire  department  of  any  city,  town  or  village  in  the 
State,  or  who  shall  have  been  a  member  thereof  at  the  time  of  disbandment  of  such 
volunteer  fire  department,  shall  be  removed  from  such  position  or  employment 
except  for  incompetency  or  misconduct  shown  after  a  hearing  upon  due  notice,  upon 
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stated  charges  and  with  the  right  to  such  employee  or  appointee  to  a  review  by  a 
writ  of  certiorari.  If  the  position  so  held  by  any  such  honorably  discharged  soldier, 
sailor  or  marine,  or  volunteer  fireman  shall  become  unnecessary  or  be  abolished  for 
reason  of  economy  or  otherwise,  the  said  honorably  discharged  soldier,  sailor  or 
marine,  or  volunteer  fireman  holding  the  same  shall  not  be  discharged  from  the 
public  service,  but  shall  be  transferred  to  any  branch  of  the  said  service  for  duty  in 
such  position  as  he  may  be  fitted  to  fill  receiving  the  same  compensation  therefor, ' 
and  it  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  all  persons  clothed  with  power  of  appointment  to 
make  such  transfer  effective.  The  burden  of  proving  incompetency  or  misconduct 
shall  be  upon  the  person  alleging  the  same.  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con¬ 
strued  to  apply  to  the  position  of  private  secretary,  cashier  or  deputy  of  any  official 
or  department. 

Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Became  a  law,  March  29,  1902. 

Chapter  289. — Earnings  of  married  women. 

Section  1.  Chapter  two  hundred  and  seventy-two  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred 
and  ninety-six  *  *  *  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  the  following  section  to 
article  three: 

Section  30.  A  married  woman  shall  have  a  cause  of  action  in  her  own  sole  and 
separate  right  for  all  wages,  salary,  profits,  compensation  or  other  remuneration  for 
which  she  may  render  work,  labor  or  services,  or  which  may  be  derived  from  any 
trade,  business  or  occupation  carried  on  by  her,  and  her  husband  shall  have  no  right 
or  action  therefor,  unless  she,  or  he,  with  her  knowledge  or  consent,  has  otherwise 
expressly  agreed  with  the  person  obligated  to  pay  such  wages,  profits,  compensation  or 
other  remuneration.  In  any  action  or  proceeding  in  which  a  married  woman  or  her 
husband  shall  seek  to  recover  wages,  salary,  profits,  compensation  or  other  remunera¬ 
tion  for  which  such  married  woman  has  rendered  work,  labor,  or  services,  or  which 
was  derived  from  any  trade,  business  or  occupation  carried  on  by  her  or  in  which  the 
loss  of  such  wages,  salary,  profits,  compensation  or  other  remuneration  shall  be  an 
item  of  damage  claimed  by  a  married  woman  or  her  husband,  the  presumption  of  law 
in  all  such  cases  shall  be  that  such  married  woman  is  alone  entitled  thereto,  unless 
the  contrary  expressly  appears. 

Sec.  2.  The  foregoing  section  shall  not  affect  any  right,  cause  of  action  or  defense 
existing  before  the  date  when  this  act  shall  take  effect. 

Sec.  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Became  a  law,  April  2,  1902. 

Chapter  390. — Joint  corporations  of  labor  and  other  organizations  for  building  halls,  etc. 

Section  2.  Section  seven  of  chapter  three  hundred  and  seventy-seven  of  the  laws 
of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-six  *  *  *  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as 
follows: 

Section  7.  *  *  *  Any  number  of  trades  unions,  trades  assemblies,  trades 
associations  or  labor  organizations,  *  *  *  may  unite  in  forming  a  corporation 
for  the  purpose  of  acquiring,  constituting,  maintaining  and  managing  a  hall,  temple 
or  other  building  and  creating,  collecting  and  maintaining,  a  library  for  the  use  of 
the  bodies  uniting  to  form  such  corporation.  *  *  * 

Sec.  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Became  a  law,  April  7,  1902. 

Chapter  454. — Employment  of  labor  on  public  works — Only  citizens  to  be  employed. 

Section  1.  Section  thirteen  of  chapter  four  hundred  and  fifteen  of  the  lavra  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven  *  *  *  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  13.  In  the  construction  of  public  works  by  the  State  or  a  municipality,  or 
by  persons  contracting  with  the  State  or  such  municipality,  only  citizens  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  employed;  and  in  all  cases  where  laborers  are  employed  on 
any  such  public  works,  preference  shall  be  given  citizens  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
In  each  contract  for  the  construction  of  public  works  a  provision  shall  be  inserted,  to 
the  effect  that  if  the  provisions  of  this  section  are  not  complied  with,  the  contract 
shall  be  void.  On  and  after  May  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  two,  all  boards,  offi¬ 
cers,  agents  or  employees  of  cities  of  the  first  class  of  the  State,  having  the  power  to 
enter  into  contracts  wrhich  provide  for  the  expenditure  of  public  money  on  public 
works  shall  file  in  the  office  of  the  commissioner  of  labor  the  names  and  addresses  of 
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all  contractors  holding  contracts  with  said  cities  of  the  State.  Upon  the  letting  of 
new  contracts  the  names  and  addresses  of  such  new  contractors  shall  likewise  he 
filed.  Upon  the  demand  of  the  commissioner  of  labor  a  contractor  shall  furnish  a 
list  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  subcontractors  in  his  employ.  Each  contractor 
performing  work  for  any  city  of  the  first  class,  shall  keep  a  list  of  his  employees,  in 
which  it  shall  be  set  forth  whether  they  are  naturalized  or  native  born  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  together  with,  in  case  of  naturalizaton,  the  date  of  naturalization  and 
the  name  of  the  court  where  such  naturalization  was  granted.  Such  lists  and  records 
shall  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  commissioner  of  labor.  A  violation  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  shall  constitute  a  misdemeanor  and  shall  be  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
fifty  dollars  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  less  than 
thirty  nor  more  than  ninety  days,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Became  a  law,  April  10,  1902. 

Chapter  580. — Municipal  court  of  New  York  City — Suits  for  wages  due  employees — Free 

summons  in  certain  cases. 

Section  44.  When  an  action  is  brought  by  an  employee  against  an  employer  for 
services  performed  by  such  employee,  male  or  female,  the  clerk  of  the  said  municipal 
court  in  the  district  in  which  the  action  is  brought,  shall  issue,  a  free  summons  when 
the  plaintiff’s  demand  is  less  than  fifty  dollars  and  the  plaintiff  is  a  resident  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  and  proof  by  the  plaintiff’s  own  affidavit  that  he  has  a  good  and 
meritorious  cause  of  action  and  of  the  nature  of  such  action  and  of  said  plaintiff’s 
residence,  and  whether  previous  application  therefor  has  been  made,  shall  be  duly 
presented  to  and  filed  with  the  clerk  of  the  municipal  court  where  such  action  shall 
be  brought  and  he  shall  not  demand  or  receive  any  fee  whatsoever  from  the  plain¬ 
tiff  or  his  agents  or  attorneys  in  such  action,  unless  the  plaintiff  shall  demand  a  trial 
jury,  in  which  case  the  plaintiff  must  pay  to  the  clerk  of  the  municipal  court  where 
such  action  shall  be  pending  the  sum  of  four  dollars  and  fifty  cents. 

Became  a  Jaw,  April  14,  1902. 

Chapter  580. — Municipal  court  of  New  York  City — Judgment  for  wages — Execution. 

Section  274.  In  an  action,  brought  in  the  municipal  court,  by  a  journeyman, 
laborer,  or  other  employee  whose  employment  answered  to  the  general  description 
of  wage-earner,  for  services  rendered  or  wages  earned  in  such  capacity,  if  the  plaintiff 
recovers  a  judgment  for  a  sum  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars,  exclusive  of  costs,  and  the 
action  shall  have  been  brought  within  one  month  after  the  cause  of  action  accrued, 
no  property  of  the  defendant  is  exempt  from  levy  and  sale  by  virtue  of  an  execution 
against  property,  issued  thereupon;  and,  if  such  an  execution  is  returned  wdiolly  or 
partly  unsatisfied,  the  clerk  must,  upon  the  application  of  the  plaintiff,  issue  an 
execution  against  the  person  of  the  defendant  for  the  sum  remaining  uncollected,  if 
the  indorsement  required  by  this  act  to  the  effect  that  defendant  was  liable  to  arrest 
was  complied  with.  A  defendant  arrested  by  virtue  of  an  execution  so  issued  against 
his  person,  must  be  actually  confined  in  the  jail,  and  is  not  entitled  to  the  liberties 
thereof;  but  he  must  be  discharged  after  having  been  so  confined  for  fifteen  days. 
After  his  discharge  another  execution  against  his  person  can  not  be  issued  upon  the 
judgment,  but  the  judgment  creditor  may  enforce  the  judgment  against  property  as 
if  the  execution,  from  which  the  judgment  debtor  is  discharged,  has  been  returned, 
without  his  being  taken. 

Became  a  law,  April  14,  1902. 

Chapter  580. — Municipal  court  of  New  York  City — Judgment  for  wages  due  female 

employees —  Costs. 

Section  340.  In  an  action  brought  to  recover  a  sum  of  money  for  wages  earned  by 
a  female  employee,  other  than  a  domestic  servant;  or  for  material  furnished  by  such 
an  employee,  in  the  course  of  her  employment,  or  in  or  about  the  subject-matter 
thereof,  or  for  both,  the  plaintiff,  if  entitled  to  costs,  recovers  the  sum  of  ten  dollars 
as  costs,  in  addition  to  the  costs  allowed  in  this  court,  unless  the  amount  of  damages 
recovered  is  less  than  ten  dollars;  in  which  case,  the  plaintiff  recovers  the  sum  of  five 
dollars  as  such  additional  costs.  When  the  employee  is  the  plaintiff  in  such  an 
action,  she  is  entitled  upon  a  settlement  thereof,  to  the  full  amount  of  costs,  which 
she  would  have  recovered,  if  judgment  had  been  rendered  in  her  favor,  for  the  sum 
received  by  her  upon  the  settlement. 

Became  a  law,  April  14,  1902. 
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Chapter  580. — Municipal  court  of  New  York  City — Suits  for  wages  due  employees — 

Clerks’  fees  remitted  in  certain  cases. 

Section  348.  When  the  action  is  brought  by  an  employee  against  an  employer  for 
services  performed  by  such  employee,  male  or  female,  the  clerks  of  this  court  shall 
not  demand  or  receive  any  fees  whatsoever  from  the  plaintiff  or  his  agents  or  attor¬ 
neys  in  such  action,  if  the  plaintiff  shall  present  proof  by  his  own  affidavit  that  his 
demand  is  less  than  fifty  dollars,  that  he  is  a  resident  of  the  city  of  New  York,  that 
he  has  a  good  and  meritorious  cause  of  action  against  the  defendant,  and  the  nature 
thereof;  that  he  has  made  either  a  written  or  a  personal  demand  upon  the  defendant 
or  his  agent  or  representative,  for  payment  thereof,  and  that  payment  was  refused. 
Except  that  if  the  plaintiff  shall  demand  a  trial  by  jury,  he  must  pay  to  the  clerk 
the  fees  therefor  prescribed  in  this  act. 

Became  a  law,  April  14,  1902. 

Chapter  588. — Hours  of  labor — New  York  City  reservo'ir. 

Section  1.  The  aqueduct  commissioners,  provided  for  and  holding  office  under  and 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
*  *  *  said  act  being  chapter  four  hundred  and  ninety  of  the  laws  of  eighteen 
hundred  and  eighty-three,  and  its  amendments,  are  hereby  authorized  and  empow¬ 
ered  to  agree  with  any  person,  firm  or  corporation  with  whom  they  have  contracted 
or  may  hereafter  contract,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  shall  in  their  judgment 
and  discretion,  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the  city  of  New  York,  that  eight  hours 
shall  constitute  a  day’s  work  for  all  laborers  employed  by  said  person,  firm  or  cor¬ 
poration  in  the  performance  of  his  or  its  contract  and  that  no  laborer  employed  in 
the  performance  of  any  such  contract  shall  be  required,  permitted,  or  allowed  to  work 
more  than  eight  hours.  No  agreement  made  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be 
valid  or  binding  until  the  same  has  been  approved  by  the  board  of  estimate  and 
apportionment  of  the  city  of  New  York. 

Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Became  a  law,  April  14,  1902. 

Chapter  600. — Liability  of  employers  for  injuries  to  employees. 

Section  1.  Where,  after  this  act  takes  effect,  personal  injury  is  caused  to  an 
employee  who  is  himself  in  the  exercise  of  due  care  and  diligence  at  the  time: 

1.  By  reason  of  any  defect  in  the  condition  of  the  ways,  works  or  machinery  con¬ 
nected  with  or  used  in  the  business  of  the  employer  which  arose  from  or  had  not 
been  discovered  or  remedied  owing  to  the  negligence  of  the  employer  or  of  any  per¬ 
son  in  the  service  of  the  employer  and  entrusted  by  him  with  the  duty  of  seeing  that 
the  ways,  works  or  machinery  were  in  proper  condition; 

2.  By  reason  of  the  negligence  of  any  person  in  the  service  of  the  employer 
entrusted  with  and  exercising  superintendence  whose  sole  or  principal  duty  is  that 
of  superintendence,  or  in  the  absence  of  such  superintendent,  of  any  person  acting 
as  superintendent  with  the  authority  or  consent  of  such  employer;  the  employee,  or 
in  case  the  injury  results  in  death,  the  executor  or  administrator  of  a  deceased 
employee  who  has  left  him  surviving  a  husband,  wife  or  next  of  kin,  shall  have  the 
same  right  of  compensation  and  remedies  against  the  employer  as  if  the  employee 
had  not  been  an  employee  of  nor  in  the  service  of  the  employer  nor  engaged  in  his 
work.  The  provisions  of  law  relating  to  actions  for  causing  death  by  negligence,  so 
far  as  the  same  are  consistent  with  this  act,  shall  apply  to  an  action  brought  by  an 
executor  or  administrator  of  a  deceased  employee  suing  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act. 

Sec.  2.  No  action  for  recovery  of  compensation  for  injury  or  death  under  this 
act  shall  be  maintained  unless  notice  of  the  time,  place  and  cause  of  the  injury  is 
given  to  the  employer  within  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  and  the  action  is  com¬ 
menced  within  one  year  after  the  occurrence  of  the  accident  causing  the  injury  or 
death.  The  notice  required  by  this  section  shall  be  in  writing  and  signed  by  the  per¬ 
son  injured  or  by  some  one  in  his  behalf,  but  if  from  physical  or  mental  incapacity 
it  is  impossible  for  the  person  injured  to  give  notice  within  the  time  provided  in  said 
section,  he  may  give  the  same  within  ten  days  after  such  incapacity  is  removed.  In 
case  of  his  death  without  having  given  such  notice,  his  executor  or  administrator 
may  give  such  notice  within  sixty  days  after  his  appointment,  but  no  notice  under 
the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed  to  be  invalid  or  insufficient  solely  by 
reason  of  any  inaccuracy  in  stating  the  time,  place  or  cause  of  the  injury  if  it  be  shown 
that  there  was  no  intention  to  mislead  and  that  the  party  entitled  to  notice  was  not 
in  fact  misled  thereby.  The  notice  required  by  this  section  shall  be  served  on  the 
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employer  or  if  there  is  more  than  one  employer,  upon  one  of  such  employers,  and 
may  be  served  by  delivering  the  same  to  or  at  the  residence  or  place  of  business  of 
the  person  on  whom  it  is  to  be  served.  The  notice  may  be  served  by  post  by  letter 
addressed  to  the  person  on  whom  it  is  to  be  served,  at  his  last  known  place  of  resi¬ 
dence  or  place  of  business  and  if  served  by  post  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  served 
at  the  time  when  the  letter  containing  the  same  would  be  delivered  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  the  post.  When  the  employer  is  a  corporation,  notice  shall  be  served  by 
delivering  the  same  or  by  sending  it  by  post  addressed  to  the  office  or  principal  place 
of  business  of  such  corporation. 

Sec.  3.  An  employee  by  entering  upon  or  continuing  in  the  service  of  the  employer 
shall  be  presumed  to  have  assented  to  the  necessary  risks  of  the  occupation  or 
employment  and  no  others.  The  necessary  risks  of  the  occupation  or  employment 
shall,  in  all  cases  arising  after  this  act  takes  effect  be  considered  as  including  those 
risks,  and  those  only,  inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  business  which  remain  after  the 
employer  has  exercised  due  care  in  providing  for  the  safety  of  his  employees,  and 
has  complied  with  the  laws  affecting  or  regulating  such  business  or  occupation  for 
the  greater  safety  of  such  employees.  In  an  action  maintained  for  the  recovery  of 
damages  for  personal  injuries  to  an  employee  received  after  this  act  takes  effect, 
owing  to  any  cause  for  which  the  employer  would  otherwise  be  liable,  the  fact  that 
the  employee  continued  in  the  service  of  the  employer  in  the  same  place  and  course 
of  employment  after  the  discovery  by  such  employee,  or  after  he  had  been  informed 
of,  the  danger  of  personal  injury  therefrom,  shall  not,  as  a  matter  of  law,  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  an  assent  by  such  employee  to  the  existence  or  continuance  of  such  risks 
of  personal  injury  therefrom,  or  as  negligence  contributing  to  such  injury.  The 
question  whether  the  employee  understood  and  assumed  the  risk  of  such  injury,  or 
was  guilty  of  contributory  negligence,  by  his  continuance  in  the  same  place  and 
course  of  employment  with  knowledge  of  the  risk  of  injury  shall  be  one  of  fact,  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  usual  powers  of  the  court  in  a  proper  case  to  set  aside  a  verdict  rendered 
contrary  to  the  evidence.  An  employee,  or  his  legal  representative,  shall  not  be 
entitled  under  this  act  to  any  right  of  compensation  or  remedy  against  the  employer 
in  any  case  where  such  employee  knew  of  the  defect  or  negligence  which  caused  the 
injury  and  failed,  within  a  reasonable  time,  to  give,  or  cause  to  be  given,  informa¬ 
tion  thereof  to  the  employer,  or  to  some  person  superior  to  himself  in  the  service  of 
the  employer  who  had  intrusted  to  him  some  general  superintendence,  unless  it 
shall  appear  on  the  trial  that  such  defect  or  negligence  was  known  to  such  employer, 
or  superior  person,  prior  to  such  injuries  to  the  employee. 

Sec.  4.  An  employer  who  shall  have  contributed  to  an  insurance  fund  created  and 
maintained  for  the  mutual  purpose  of  indemnifying  an  employee  for  personal  inju¬ 
ries,  for  which  compensation  may  be  recovered  under  this  act,  or  to  any  relief  society 
or  benefit  fund  created  under  the  laws  of  this  State,  may  prove  in  mitigation  of  dam¬ 
ages  recoverable  by  an  employee  under  this  act  such  proportion  of  the  pecuniary 
benefit  which  has  been  received  by  such  employee  from  such  fund  or  society  on 
account  of  such  contribution  of  employer,  as  the  contribution  of  such  employer  to 
such  fund  or  society  bears  to  the  whole  contribution  thereto. 

Sec.  5.  Every  existing  right  of  action  for  negligence  or  to  recover  damages  for 
injuries  resulting  in  death  is  continued  and  nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  be 
construed  as  limiting  any  such  right  of  action,  nor  shall  the  failure  to  give  the  notice 
provided  for  in  section  two  of  this  act  be  a  bar  to  tire  maintenance  of  a  suit  upon  any 
such  existing  right  of  action. 

Sec.  6.  This  act  shall  take  effect  July  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  two. 

Became  a  law,  April  15,  1902. 


OHIO. 

ACTS  OF  1902. 

Page  48. — Examination  and  licensing  of  stationary  engineers. 

Section  1.  Sections  4364-89/  [to]  4364-89w;  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  Ohio  [shall] 
be  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

(4364-89/)  Section  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  operate  a  stationary 
steam  boiler  or  engine  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  of  more  than  thirty  (30)  horsepower, 
except  boilers  and  engines  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  and  locomo¬ 
tive  boilers  and  engines,  without  having  been  duly  licensed  so  to  do  as  herein  pro¬ 
vided.  And  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  owner  or  user  of  any  steam  boiler  or  engine, 
other  than  those  excepted,  to  operate  or  cause  to  be  operated  such  steam  boiler  or 
engine  without  a  duly  licensed  engineer  in  charge. 
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(4364-89ra)  Section  2,  For  the  purpose  of  facilitating  an  efficient  and  thorough 
examination  of  engineers  throughout  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  to  provide  for  a  more 
adequate  protection  of  life  and  property,  the  State  is  hereby  divided  into  eight  (8) 
districts,  to  be  designated  by  the  chief  examiner. 

(4364-89n)  Section  3.  The  governor  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  with  and  by  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  senate,  shall  appoint  one  chief  examiner  of  steam  engineers,  and 
said  chief  examiner  of  steam  engineers,  with  the  approval  of  the  governor,  shall 
appoint  eight  (8)  district  examiners  of  steam  engineers:  Provided ,  however ,  That  not 
more  than  four  (4)  of  said  examiners  so  appointed  shall  be  members  of  anyone  of 
the  political  parties.  The  chief  examiner  and  district  examiners  shall  be  competent 
and  practical  steam  engineers,  and  shall  hold  their  offices  for  a  term  of  three  (3) 
years  from  the  first  day  of  May,  1902,  after  their  respective  appointments,  and  until 
their  successors  are  appointed  and  qualified.  The  first  appointment  hereunder  shall 
be  made  within  sixty  days  from  the  passage  of  this  act.  In  case  of  the  resignation, 
removal  or  death  of  the  chief  examiner,  or  any  district  examiner,  the  vacancy  shall 
be  filled  in  the  manner  as  provided  for  the  original  appointment,  for  the  unexpired 
term  only,  of  the  position  so  made  vacant. 

(4364-89o)  Section  4.  Each  candidate  for  chief  examiner  shall  have  had  not  less 
than  ten  (10)  years’  experience  as  a  practical  steam  engineer,  previous  to  his  appoint¬ 
ment,  and  each  candidate  for  district  examiner  shall  have  had  not  less  than  seven  (7) 
years’  experience  as  a  practical  steam  engineer,  previous  to  his  appointment. 

(4364-89p)  Section  5.  The  chief  examiner  and  district  examiners  shall  give  their 
whole  time  and  attention  to  the  duties  of  their  offices  respectively.  The  chief  exam¬ 
iner  shall  be  located  in  Columbus,  and  shall  have  his  office  in  the  statehouse,  where 
shall  be  kept  the  records  of  his  office,  and  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  such  records 
shall  be  allowed  one  clerk  at  a  salary  not  to  exceed  $1,000  per  annum,  said  clerk  to 
be  appointed  by  the  chief  examiner,  with  the  approval  of  the  governor,  and  to  give  a 
bond  in  the  sum  of  $1,500.  The  chief  examiner  shall  issue  such  instructions,  make 
such  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  district  examiners,  not  incon¬ 
sistent  with  powers  and  duties  vested  in  them  by  law,  as  shall  secure  a  uniformity  of 
action  and  proceedings  throughout  the  different  districts.  The  chief  examiner  shall 
receive  a  salary  of  $1,800  per  annum,  and  the  district  examiners  shall  each  receive  a 
salary  of  $1,200  per  annum,  which  salary  and  all  necessary  traveling  and  office 
expenses  incurred  by  said  examiners  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  shall  be  paid 
out  of  the  treasury  of  the  State  from  any  fund  therein  not  otherwise  appropriated,  on 
the  warrant  of  the  auditor,  on  the  presentation  to  him  of  the  proper  vouchers.  The 
chief  examiner  shall  give  a  bond  in  the  sum  of  $3,000,  and  the  said  district  examiners 
shall  each  give  a  bond  in  the  sum  of  $2,000.  All  bonds  required  by  this  act  to  be 
given  shall  be  approved  by  the  governor. 

(4364-89g)  Section  6  (as  amended  by  act  approved  April  30,  1902,  95  Ohio  Laws, 
page  333).  Any  person  who  desires  to  act  as  steam  engineer  shall  make  application 
to  the  district  examiner  of  steam  engineers  for  a  license  so  to  act  upon  a  blank  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  examiner;  Provided ,  however ,  That  said  applicant  shall  have  had  not 
less  than  one  year’s  practical  experience  as  a  fireman  or  oiler,  and  shall  successfully 
pass  an  examination  upon  the  following  subjects:  The  construction  and  operation  of 
steam  boilers,  steam  engines  knd  steam  pumps,  and  also  hydraulics,  under  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  adopted  by  the  chief  examiner.  If,  upon  such  exam¬ 
ination,  the  applicant  is  found  proficient  in  each  of  said  subjects  a  license  shall  be 
granted  to  him  to  have  charge  of  and  operate  stationary  steam  boilers  and  engines  of 
the  horsepower  named  in  this  act.  Such  license  shall  continue  in  force  for  one  year 
from  the  date  the  same  is  issued,  unless  after  a  proper  hearing  and  for  sufficient  cause 
it  is  sooner  revoked. 

(4364-89r)  Section  7.  Any  person  to  whom  a  license  is  issued  under  the  provisions 
of  this  act  shall  at  the  expiration  of  one  year  from  the  date  thereof  be  entitled  to  a 
renewal  thereof  for  one  year,  unless,  in  the  opinion  of  the  district  examiner  of  his 
district  such  renewal  should  be  refused,  in  which  event  such  person  shall  have  the 
right  to  appeal  to  the  chief  examiner  provided  for  in  section  9. 

(4364-89s)  Section  8.  The  fee  for  license  and  examination  shall  be  $2  and  the  fee 
for  renewal  of  license  shall  be  $1.  All  fees  collected  and  received  by  the  district 
examiners  from  the  issue  of  licenses  and  the  renewal  of  the  same  shall  be,  on  or  before 
the  5th  day  of  each  month,  remitted  to  the  chief  examiner  at  Columbus,  together  with 
a  monthly  report  of  the  business  of  their  offices.  Said  chief  examiner  shall  pay  into 
the  treasury,  to  the  credit  of  the  general  revenue  fund,  all  moneys  and  fees  by  him 
received  from  the  district  examiners,  and  on  or  before  the  10th  day  of  each  month, 
said  chief  examiner  shall  file  a  monthly  report  with  the  governor  of  the  business  of 
his  office  and  the  amount  of  money  received  by  him  and  paid  into  the  State  treasury. 

( 4364-89 f)  Section  9.  Any  person  dissatisfied  with  the  action  of  any  district  exam¬ 
iner  in  refusing  or  revoking  a  license  may  appeal  to  the  chief  examiner,  who  shall 
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investigate  the  action  of  said  district  examiner;  if,  upon  such  investigation,  said  chief 
examiner  finds  that  the  district  examiner  was  justified  in  refusing  or  revoking  such 
license,  he  shall  sustain  the  district  examiner  in  his  action,  hut  should  said  chief 
examiner  find  that  the  district  examiner  was  not  justified  in  refusing  or  revoking 
such  license,  he  shall  order  said  district  examiner  to  issue  a  license  to  the  person 
making  the  appeal. 

(4364-89m)  Section  10.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  district  examiner  to  notify 
every  person  operating  a  boiler  or  engine  in  his  district  mentioned  in  section  1,  and 
not  included  in  the  exceptions  therein  specified,  to  apply  for  a  license  under  this  act, 
and  to  give  such  person  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  take  the  examination  therefor: 
Provided ,  That  all  persons  holding  license  issued  to  them  under  the  act  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  assembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  passed  March  1st,  1900  (94  O.  L.,  33-36),  shall 
not  he  required  to  submit  to  a  further  examination  during  the  period  covered  by 
such  license  first  issued.  But  such  former  license  shall  evidence  the  qualifications 
of  such  person  to  operate  the  kind  of  steam  plant,  and  for  the  period  as  therein  des¬ 
ignated,  unless  such  license  is  sooner  revoked  for  cause. 

(4364-89r)  Section  11.  Any  owner,  user  or  engineer,  who  after  being  notified,  as 
provided  in  section  10  of  this  act,  violates  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $100  nor  less  than  $10.  The  examiners  shall  have  the  authority 
and  are  hereby  empowered  to  visit  any  and  all  engine  rooms  or  boiler  rooms  in  the 
State,  at  all  reasonable  hours. 

(4364-89?c)  Section  12.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  engineer  to  exhibit  his 
license  under  glass  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  his  engine  room.  Any  violation  of  this 
section  shall  be  punishable  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $5. 

Sec.  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  May  1st,  1902. 

Passed  March  13,  1902. 

Page  91.- — Protection  of  miners — Casing  and  sealing  gas  or  oil  wells  passing  through  mines. 

Section  1.  Section  *  *  *  306-3  *  *  *  of  the  revised  statutes  of  Ohio 

[shall]  be  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  306-3.  Whenever  any  person,  firm  or  corporation  sinks  any  well  for  gas 
or  oil  on  lands  upon  which  coal  or  other  mineral  is  being  mined,  and  which  well 
passes  through  any  mine,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  person  drilling  such  well  to 
drill  the  hole  to  a  depth  of  at  least  ten  feet  below  the  vein  of  coal  or  other  mineral 
being  mined,  when  such  hole  shall  be  cased  and  sealed  upon  the  outside  of  the  casing, 
with  suitable  material  to  the  level  of  the  coal  floor;  and  each  vein  of  mineral  coal 
being  mined,  pierced  by  such  well  shall  be  sealed  in  same  manner. 

Sec.  2.  *  *  *  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its 

passage. 

Passed  April  3,  1902. 

Page  114. — Liability  of  employers  for  injuries  to  employees. 

Section  1.  An  employer  shall  be  responsible  in  damages  for  personal  injury  caused 
to  an  employee,  who  is  himself  in  the  exercise  of  due  care  and  diligence  at  the  time, 
by  reason  of  any  defect  in  the  condition  of  the  machinery  or  appliances  connected 
with  or  used  in  the  business  of  the  employer,  which  arose  from,  or  had  not  been 
discovered  or  remedied  owing  to  the  negligence  of  the  employer,  or  of  any  person  in 
the  service  of  the  employer,  intrusted  by  him  with  the  duty  of  inspection,  repair, 
or  of  seeing  that  the  machinery  or  appliances  were  in  proper  condition. 

Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Passed  April  4,  1902. 


Page  209. — Mechanics'1  liens. 

Section  1.  Sections  3184,  3185,  [3188],  3194,  3195,  3197  and  3200  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  State  of  Ohio  [shall]  be  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  3184.  Every  person  who  shall  do  or  perform  any  work  or  labor  upon  or 
furnishes  machinery  or  material  for  constructing,  altering,  or  repairing  a  boat,  or 
vessel,  or  other  water  craft,  or  for  erecting,  altering,  repairing  or  removing  a  house, 
mill,  manufactory,  or  any  furnace  or  furnace  material  therein,  or  other  building, 
appurtenance,  fixture,  bridge,  or  other  structure,  or  for  digging,  drilling,  boring, 
operating,  completing  or  repairing  of  any  gas  well,  oil  well,  or  any  other  well,  or 
performs  labor  in  altering,  repairing,  or  constructing  any  oil  derrick,  oil  tank,  oil  or 
gas  pipe  line,  or  furnishes  tile  for  the  drainage  of  any  lot  or  land  by  virtue  of  a  con¬ 
tract,  expressed  or  implied,  with  the  owner,  part  owner  or  lessee,  of  any  interest  in 
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real  estate  or  the  authorized  agent  of  the  owner,  part  owner,  or  lessee  of  any  interest 
in  real  estate,  shall  have  a  lien  to  secure  payments  of  the  same  upon  such  boat,  ves¬ 
sel,  or  other  water  craft,  or  upon  such  house,  mill,  manufactory,  furnace,  or  other 
building,  or  appurtenance,  fixture,  bridge,  or  other  structure,  or  upon  such  gas  wTell, 
oil  well,  or  any  other  well,  or  upon  such  oil  derrick,  oil  tank,  oil  or  gas  pipe  line, 
and  upon  the  material  or  machinery  so  furnished,  and  upon  the  interest,  leasehold 
or  otherwise,  of  the  owner,  part  owner,  or  lessee  in  the  lot  or  land  upon  which  the 
same  may  stand,  or  to  which  the  same  may  be  removed. 

Provided ,  That  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  furnishing  material  or  performing 
labor  of  any  kind,  entering  into  the  construction  of  such  building,  or  structure,  or 
appurtenance,  boat,  vessel,  or  other  water  craft,  furnace,  fixture,  bridge,  or  other 
structure,  or  upon  such  gas  well,  oil  well,  or  any  other  well,  or  upon  such  oil  der¬ 
rick,  oil  tank,  oil  or  gas  pipe  line,  or  tile,  may  before  beginning  to  perform  such 
labor  or  furnishing  such  material  or  machinery,  or  at  any  time  thereafter,  not  to 
exceed  ninety  (90)  days  from  the  completion  of  such  labor  or  delivery  of  such 
material  or  machinery,  serve  upon  the  owner,  part  owner,  or  lessee  of  the  premises, 
or  his  agent,  a  written  notice  containing  an  itemized  statement  of  the  amount  and 
value  of  such  labor  performed,  or  to  be  performed,  or  material  or  machinery  fur¬ 
nished,  or  to  be  furnished,  containing  a  description  of  any  promissory  notes  that 
have  been  given  by  the  principal  contractor  or  subcontractor,  on  account  of  any  such 
labor,  material  or  machinery,  or  any  part  thereof,  with  all  credits  and  set-offs 
thereon.  The  owner,  part  owner,  or  lessee  shall  not  be  liable  to  the  subcontractor, 
or  material  man,  or  laborer  for  any  greater  amount  than  he  contracted  to  pay  the 
original  contractor,  but  the  risk  of  all  payments  made  to  the  original  contractor,  after 
such  owner,  part  owner,  or  lessee,  shall  have  received  the  notice  before  mentioned, 
shall  be  upon  such  owner,  part  owner,  or  lessee,  and  no  payments  made  to  any  con¬ 
tractor  after  receiving  said  aforesaid  notice  shall  defeat  any  lien  of  any  subcontractor, 
material  men,  or  laborers. 

Section  3185.  Such  persons,  in  order  to  obtain  such  lien,  shall  within  four  months 
from  the  time  of  completion  of  such  labor,  or  furnishing  such  machinery,  or  material, 
file  with  the  recorder  of  the  county  where  the  labor  was  performed,  or  the  machinery 
or  the  material  furnished,  an  affidavit  containing  an  itemized  statement  of  the  value 
and  amount  of  such  labor,  machinery,  or  material,  and  a  description  of  any  promis¬ 
sory  note  or  notes  given  for  such  labor,  machinery  or  material,  or  any  part  thereof, 
with  all  credits  or  offsets  thereon,  a  copy  of  the  contract,  if  it  is  in  writing,  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  amount  and  times  of  payments  to  be  made  thereunder  and  a  description 
of  the  land  on  which  the  gas  well,  oil  well,  or  other  wells,  are  situated,  or  the  land 
on  which  the  house,  mill,  furnace,  manufactory,  or  other  buildings  or  appurte¬ 
nance,  fixture,  bridge,  or  other  structure  may  stand,  or  to  which  it  may  be  removed, 
or  on  which  such  tile  for  drainage  purposes  may  have  been  used;  and  the  same  shall 
be  recorded  in  a  separate  book  to  be  kept  therefor,  and  shall  operate  as  lien  from  the 
date  of  the  first  item  of  the  labor  performed,  or  the  machinery  or  material  furnished, 
upon  or  toward  the  property  designated  in  section  3184  and  the  interest  of  the  owner 
in  the  lot,  or  land  on  which  the  same  may  stand,  or  to  which  it  may  be  removed, 
for  six  years  from  and  after  the  date  and  [sic]  of  the  filing  of  such  attested  statement. 
If  any  action  be  brought  to  enforce  such  lien  within  that  time,  the  same  shall  continue 
in  force  until  the  final  adjudication  thereof;  and  there  shall  be  no  homestead  or  other 
exemption  against  any  lien  under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 

Section  3188.  If  several  liens  be  obtained  by  several  persons,  upon  the  same  job,  in 
the  manner  prescribed  in  the  foregoing  sections,  they  shall  have  no  priority  among 
themselves,  and  a  lien  of  a  promissory  note  described  in  any  statement  filed  as  pro¬ 
vided  in  said  sections  shall  take  effect  from  the  date  of  the  first  of  the  items,  included 
in  it;  all  payments  on  said  liens  shall  be  made  pro  rata. 

Section  3194.  The  owner,  officers,  board,  agent,  or  attorney  of  such  owner,  board,  or 
officer,  upon  the  receipt  of  the  statement  as  provided  for  in  section  3184,  shall  fur¬ 
nish  the  principal  contractor  or  subcontractor  with  a  copy  thereof,  within  five  days 
after  receiving  the  same,  and'  if  such  principal  or  subcontractor  fail  within  five  days 
thereafter  to  notify,  in  writing  such  owner,  board,  officer,  clerk,  agent,  or  attorney, 
of  his  intent  to  dispute  such  claim,  he  shall  be  considered  as  assenting  to  the  correct¬ 
ness  thereof;  and  thereupon  subsequent  payments  under  the  contract  shall  be 
applied  by  such  owner,  his  agent  or  attorney  pro  rata  among  the  lien  holders,  and 
all  such  payments  made  by  the  owner,  agent,  or  attorney,  shall  be  considered  as 
part  payment  on  said  contract  between  the  owner  or  [and]  contractor. 

Section  3195.  Such  subcontractor,  material  men,  mechanic,  laborer  or  person  so 
filing  his  statement  with  the  owner,  board,  or  officer,  or  authorized  clerk,  agent  or 
the  attorney  of  such  owner,  board,  officer,  a  sworn  copy  thereof,  with  the  county 
recorder  as  provided  in  sections  3185  and  3187,  shall  to  the  extent  of  any  balance 
remaining  unpaid  upon  the  contract  of  the  owner,  board,  or  officers,  with  whom 
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the  same  was  made,  have  a  lien  to  secure  payment  of  the  same,  upon  the  boat, 
vessel,  or  other  water  craft,  or  upon  the  house,  mill,  manufactory,  or  other  building, 
appurtenance,  bridge,  or  other  structure,  or  of  any  gas  well,  oil  well  or  any 
other  well,  or  upon  the  oil  tank,  oil  derrick  or  gas  pipe  line,  in  or  upon  which  the 
same  was  done  or  furnished,  in  the  lot  or  land  on  which  the  same  may  stand,  or  to 
which  it  may  be  removed,  which  lien  shall  date  back  from  the  date  of  the  furnishing 
of  the  first  item  of  such  labor,  material,  or  machinery,  and  to  be  subject  to  the  same 
obligations,  with  respect  to  the  owner,  or  his  authorized  agent,  as  the  lien  of  a  head 
contractor,  in  similar  cases;  and  for  filing  and  making  any  copy  of  such  statement  or 
certificate  of  the  date  of  such  filing,  the  recorder  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  fees  as 
are  provided  by  law  for  like  services  in  regard  to  chattel  mortgages. 

Section  3197.  The  owner  of  property  on  which  a  lien  has  been  taken  under  the 
foregoing  sections  may  notify  in  writing  the  owner  of  a  lien  or  his  agent,  or  attorney 
to  commence  suit  thereon;  and  if  he  fails  to  commence  the  suit  within  sixty  days 
after  receiving  such  a  written  notice,  the  lien  shall  be  null  and  void;  but  nothing 
herein  contained  shall  prevent  the  claim  from  being  collected  as  other  claims  are 
collected  by  law. 

Section  3200.  If  the  head  contractor  disputes  any  such  statement,  or  estimate  of 
his  said  subcontractor,  or  material  man,  or  a  subcontractor  disputes  the  statement  of 
any  laborer,  mechanic,  or  person  furnishing  him  material  so  filed  and  it  can  not  be 
adjusted  between  themselves,  it  shall  be  submitted  to  the  arbitration  of  three  dis¬ 
interested  persons,  one  (1)  to  be  chosen  by  each  of  the  parties,  and  one  (1)  by  the 
two  thus  chosen,  and  their  decision  or  that  of  any  two  of  themselves,  in  the  absence 
of  fraud  or  collusion,  be  final  and  conclusive  upon  the  parties. 

Sec.  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Passed  April  18,  1902. 

Page  308. — Commissioner  of  statistics  of  labor — Duties — Free  public  employment  offices. 

Section  1.  Section  308  of  the  Revised  Statutes  [shall]  be  amended  so  as  to  read  as 
follows: 

Section  308.  The  commissioner  shall  have  an  office  in  the  statehouse  which  shall  be 
a  bureau  of  labor  statistics,  and  he  shall  collect,  arrange  and  systematize  all  statistics 
relating  to  the  industrial,  social,  educational  and  sanitary  conditions  of  the  laboring 
classes,  and  to  the  productive  industries  of  the  State,  including  the  names  of  firms, 
companies,  or  corporations,  where  located,  capital  invested  in  grounds,  buildings  and 
machinery;  class  and  value  of  goods  produced  or  manufactured;  number  of  days  in 
operation;  amount  paid- yearly  for  rent,  taxes  and  insurance;  amount  paid  in  wages; 
number  of  employees,  male  and  female;  number  engaged  in  clerical  work  and  man¬ 
ual  labor,  with  detailed  classification  of  the  number  and  sex  engaged  in  each  class  or 
occupation,  and  the  average  daily  wages  paid  to  each.  Said  commissioner  is  author¬ 
ized  to  appoint  special  agents  to  represent  the  bureau  with  authority  to  visit  the 
delinquent  firms  and  collect  such  statistics,  and  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be 
required,  with  like  power  as  is  conferred  by  law  upon  said  commissioner;  Provided , 
That  the  compensation  of  such  agents  is  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  bureau. 
Said  commissioner  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed,  immediately  after  the  passage 
of  this  act,  to  organize  and  establish  in  all  cities  of  the  first  class,  and  cities  of  the 
first  and  second  grade  of  the  second  class  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  a  free  public  employ¬ 
ment  office,  and  shall  appoint  one  superintendent  for  each  of  said  offices  to  discharge 
the  duties  hereinafter  set  forth.  Said  superintendents  shall  cause  to  be  posted  in 
front  of  their  said  offices  on  a  sign  board,  or  in  a  suitable  place  on  the  building  where 
such  offices  are  located,  the  words,  “Free  public  employment  office.”  It  shall  be 
the  duty  of  such  superintendents  to  receive  all  applications  for  labor  of  those  desiring 
employment  and  those  desiring  to  employ  labor,  and  record  their  names  in  a  book 
kept  for  that  purpose,  designating  opposite  the  name  of  each  applicant  the  character 
of  employment  of  labor  desired,  and  the  address<of  such  applicant.  Each  of  said 
superintendents  shall  be  provided  with  such  clerical  assistance  as  in  the  judgment  of 
the  commissioner  may  appear  necessary  for  properly  conducting  the  duties  of  their 
several  offices. 

No  compensation  or  fee  shall,  directly  or  indirectly,  be  charged  to  or  received  from 
any  person  or  persons  seeking  employment,  or  any  person  or  persons  desiring  to 
employ  labor  through  any  of  said  offices.  Said  superintendent  shall  make  a  weekly 
report  on  Thursday  of  each  week  to  said  commissioner  of  all  persons  desiring  to 
employ  labor,  and  the  class  thereof,  and  all  persons  applying  for  employment  through 
their  respective  offices,  and  the  character  of  employment  desired  by  each  applicant; 
also,  of  all  persons  securing  employment  through  their  respective  offices,  and  the 
character  thereof,  and  a  semiannual  report  of  the  expense  of  maintaining  such  offices. 
Said  commissioner  shall  cause  to  be  printed  weekly  a  list  of  all  applicants  and  the 
character  of  employment  desired  by  tjiem,  and  of  those  desiring  to  employ  labor,  and 
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the  class  thereof,  received  by  him  from  the  respective  offices  aforesaid,  and  cause  a 
true  copy  of  such  list  on  Monday  of  each  week  to  be  mailed  to  the  superintendent  of 
each  of  said  offices  in  the  State,  which  said  list  by  the  superintendent  shall  be  posted 
immediately,  on  receipt  thereof,  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  his  office,  subject  to  the 
inspection  of  all  persons  desiring  employment.  Said  superintendents  shall  perform 
such  other  duties  in  the  collection  of  labor  statistics  as  said  commissioner  shall  deter¬ 
mine.  Any  superintendent  or  clerk,  as  herein  provided,  who  directly  or  indirectly 
charges  or  receives  any  compensation  from  any  person  whomsoever  in  securing 
employment  or  labor  for  any  other  person,  or  persons,  as  provided  in  this  act,  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  fifty 
dollars  and  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail  or  workhouse  not  exceeding  thirty  days. 
Said  superintendent  of  each  of  such  offices  shall  receive  a  salary  of  twelve  hundred 
dollars  per  annum,  and  said  clerk  shall  receive  a  salary  of  six  hundred  dollars  per 
annum,  payable  monthly.  Said  salaries  shall  be  paid  upon  warrant  of  the  auditor 
of  state  on  the  treasurer  of  state  from  the  State  funds  through  the  bureau  of  labor 
statistics. 

Sec.  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Passed  April  29,  1902. 

Page  311. — Low-water  alarms  to  be  'placed  on  steam  boilers. 

Section  1.  Sections  4364-89/i,  4364-89f,  4364-89;  *  *  *  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
of  Ohio  [shall]  be  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  4364-89/i.  All  stationary  steam  boilers  operated  or  used,  or  caused  to  be 
operated  or  used,  by  any  person,  firm  or  corporation,  within  the  State  of  Ohio,  shall 
have  upon  them  a  low-pressure  safety  alarm  column,  which  shall  sound  an  alarm  for 
the  purpose  of  calling  the  attention  of  the  engineer,  fireman  or  person  in  charge  of 
such  boiler  to  the  depth  of  water  in  the  boiler  before  the  same  reaches  the  danger 
point.  The  said  low-water  safety  alarm  column  shall  be  a  type  capable  of  being 
tested  easily  by  the  chief  examiner  of  .steam  engineers,  or  any  of  his  district  exami¬ 
ners,  and  shall  be  so  connected  with  the  boiler  that  the  low- water  alarm  will  be 
sounded  when  there  is  not  less  than  two  inches  of  water  over  the  highest  point  of 
the  tubes  or  crown  sheets.  The  chief  examiner  of  steam  engineers,  or  any  of  his 
district  examiners,  shall  be  authorized  to  enter  upon  the  premises  of  any  person,  firm 
or  corporation  within  this  State  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  any  stationary  steam 
boiler  to  ascertain  as  to  whether  it  is  equipped  as  herein  provided. 

Section  4364-891  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  firm  or  corporation  to  operate 
any  stationary  steam  boiler  unless  it  is  equipped  with  a  low-water  alarm  column  after 
the  date  herein  specified. 

Section  4364-89J.  Any  person,  the  member  of  any  firm,  or  the  member  of  any 
board  of  directors  of  any  corporation  who  shall  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  or  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  comply  with  any  of  its  provisions,  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  punished  by  a  fine 
of  not  less  than  twenty-five  (25)  dollars  nor  more  than  fifty  (50)  dollars  and  costs, 
or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  of  the  county  where  conviction  was  had  for  a 
period  of  not  less  than  thirty  (30)  days  nor  more  than  ninety  (90)  days,  or  both, 
such  fine  and  imprisonment  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  for  each  and  every  offense. 

Sec.  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Passed  April  29,  1902. 

Page  338. — Factories  and  workshops — Inspectors. 

Section  1.  Section  3  of  section  2573a  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  Ohio  [shall]  be 
amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  2573a,  section  3.  The  chief  inspector  and  district  inspectors  shall  give  their 
whole  time  and  attention  to  the  duties  of  their  offices  respectively;  they  shall  have 
the  power  of  notary,  to  administer  oaths  and  to  take  affidavits  in  matters  connected 
with  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  all  laws  coming  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  department  of  the  inspection  of  workshops,  factories  and  public  buildings.  It 
shall  be  their  duty  to  visit  all  shops  and  factories  in  their  respective  districts  as  often 
as  possible,  to  see  that  all  the  provisions  and  requirements  of  this  act  are  strictly 
observed  and  carried  out;  they  shall  carefully  inspect  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
same,  and  it  shall  be  their  duty  to  examine  the  system  of  sewerage  in  connection 
with  said  shops  and  factories,  the  situations  and  conditions  of  water-closets  or  urinals 
in  and  about  such  shops  and  factories  and  also  the  system  of  heating,  lighting  and 
ventilating  all  rooms  in  such  shops  and  factories  where  persons  are  employed  at 
daily  labor;  also  as  to  the  means  of  exit  from  all  such  places  in  case  of  fire  or  other 
disaster;  and  also  all  belting,  shafting,  gearing,  elevators,  drums  and  machinery  of 
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every  kind  and  description  in  and  about  such  shops  and  factories,  and  see  that  the 
same  are  not  located  so  as  to  be  dangerous  to  employees  when  engaged  in  their 
ordinary  duties,  and  that  the  same  so  far  as  practicable,  are  securely  guarded,  and 
that  every  vat,  pan  or  structure  filled  with  molten  metal  or  hot  liquid  shall  be  sur¬ 
rounded  with  proper  safeguards  for  preventing  accident  or  injury  to  those  employed 
at  or  near  them;  and  that  all  such  are  in  proper  sanitary  condition,  and  are  ade¬ 
quately  provided  with  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire  or  other  disaster. 

Sec.  2.  *  *  *  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Passed  May  2,  1902. 

Page  343. — Railroads— Passenger  trains  not  to  be  run  without  a  full  crew. 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  railroad  company  doing  business  in  the 
State  of  Ohio,  to  run  over  its  road,  or  part  of  its  road,  outside  of  the  yard  limits,  any 
passenger  train  with  five  cars  or  less,  carrying  passengers,  with  less  than  a  full  pas¬ 
senger  crew,  consisting  of  one  engineer,  one  fireman,  one  conductor  and  one  brake- 
man;  for  more  than  five  cars,  two  brakemen;  and  on  trains  of  more  than  two  cars  the 
said  brakeman  shall  not  be  required  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  baggage  master  or 
express  agent  while  on  the  road.  Provided ,  That  nothing  in  this  section  shall  apply  to 
trains  picking  up  a  car  or  cars  between  terminals  in  this  State,  or  to  trains  propelled 
by  electricity. 

Sec.  2.  Any  superintendent,  or  train  master,  or  their  assistants,  or  other  employee 
of  any  railroad  company  doing  business  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  who  shall  send  out  on 
the  road,  or  cause  to  be  sent  out  on  the  road,  outside  of  yard  limits,  any  passenger  train, 
whose  crew  consists  of  a  less  train  crew  than  that  stated  in  section  one  of  this  act, 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  before  any  police  judge,  mayor 
or  justice  of  the  peace  having  jurisdiction,  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  twenty-five 
dollars  for  each  offense. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commissioner  of  railroads  and  telegraphs  to 
have  this  law  enforced. 

Sec.  4.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Passed  May  2,  1902. 

Page  401. — Right  of  action  for  injuries  resulting  in  death. 

Section  1.  Section  6134a  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  Ohio  [shall]  be  amended  so  as 
to  read  as  follows : 

Section  6134a.  Whenever  the  death  of  a  citizen  of  this  State  has  been  or  may  be 
caused  by  a  wrongful  act,  neglect  or  default  in  another  State,  Territory  or  foreign 
country,  for  which  a  right  to  maintain  an  action  and  recover  damages  in  respect 
thereof  is  given  by  a  statute  of  such  other  State,  Territory  or  foreign  country,  such 
right  of  action  may  be  enforced  in  this  State  within  the  time  prescribed  for  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  such  action  by  the  statute  of  such  other  State,  Territory  or  foreign 
country. 

Sec.  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage  and  shall 
not  apply  to  pending  actions. 

Passed  May  6,  1902. 

Page  450. — Examination ,  licensing ,  etc. ,  of  horseshoers. 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  be  engaged  in  or  working  at  the 
business  of  a  horseshoer  exclusively  in  this  State  without  having  first  received  a 
license  to  do  so,  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  a  State  board  of  examiners  consisting  of  four  practicing 
horseshoers  and  one  veterinary  surgeon,  two  of  said  horseshoers  shall  be  master 
horseshoers  and  two  shall  be  journeymen  horseshoers,  and  such  veterinary  surgeon 
shall  not  be  engaged  in  the  practice  of  horseshoeing  during  his  term  or  [of]  service 
in  said  board;  and  should  either  of  said  journeymen  horseshoers  become  a  master 
horseshoer,  or  either  of  said  master  horseshoers  become  a  journeyman  horseshoer 
during  his  said  term  of  office,  he  shall  thereupon  cease  to  be  a  member  of  said  board, 
and  his  place  shall  thereupon  become  vacant.  All  vacancies  occurring  as  aforesaid, 
or  by  death,  resignation,  or  in  any  other  manner,  shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner 
as  provided  for  the  original  appointment.  The  members  of  said  board  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  governor  of  the  State  and  shall  hold  office  for  the  term  of  five 
years,  and  until  their  successors  shall  be  duly  appointed  and  qualified,  except  that 
the  terms  of  the  members  of  said  board  first  appointed  hereunder  shall  be  one,  two, 
three,  four,  and  five  years  respectively. 
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Sec.  3.  Said  board  shall  organize  by  choosing  one  of  its  members  as  president,  one 
as  secretary,  and  one  as  treasurer  thereof,  who  shall  give  bond  in  such  sum  as  the 
board  may  determine,  and  said  board  shall  meet  at  least  three  times  a  year  and  as 
much  oftener  and  at  such  times  and  places  as  it  may  deem  necessary.  The  board 
shall  keep  a  complete  record  of  all  its  proceedings;  and  a  copy  from  its  records  cer¬ 
tified  by  the  secretary  shall  be  competent  evidence  in  all  courts.  A  majority  of  said 
board  shall  constitute  a  quorum,  and  the  proceedings  thereof  shall  at  all  times  be 
open  to  public  inspection.  A  special  meeting  shall  be  called  upon  the  written  request 
of  two  members  ot  said  board,  one  being  a  master  horseshoer  and  the  other  a  jour¬ 
neyman  horseshoer,  signed  by  the  president  and  secretary  of  the  said  board. 

Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  person  who  is  now  exclusively  engaged  in  the 
business  of  horseshoeing  in  the  State  of  Ohio  to  file  a  written  application  stating  his 
or  her  name  and  residence  with  said  board  of  examiners  within  six  months  after  the 
passage  of  this  act.  Upon  receipt  of  such  application  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  board 
to  investigate  the  facts  stated  therein,  and  if  said  board  be  satisfied  that  the  facts  so 
stated  are  true,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  board  to  record  the  facts  stated  in  the 
application  in  a  register  kept  for  that  purpose;  and  every  person  who  shall  be  so 
registered  by  the  said  board  as  a  horseshoer  may  continue  practicing  such  vocation 
without  incurring  the  penalties  herein  provided  for,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  be  licensed 
for  one  year  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  5.  No  person  whose  name  is  not  registered  upon  the  books  of  said  board  within 
the  time  prescribed  in  the  preceding  section  shall  be  permitted  to  engage  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  horseshoeing  within  this  State  until  such  person  shall  have  been  duly  examined 
by  said  board  and  regularly  licensed  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  6.  The  necessary  qualifications  for  all  persons  not  registered  in  accordance  with 
the  preceding  section,  within  six  months  after  the  passage  of  this  act  to  engage  in  the 
exclusive  business  of  horseshoeing,  in  this  State,  shall  be  that  the  applicant  has  served 
a  three  years’  apprenticeship  or  worked  for  four  years  at  the  business  of  horseshoeing 
exclusively  and  shall  pass  an  examination  before  the  said  board  of  examiners.  Said 
examination  shall  test  the  knowledge  of  the  applicant  on  physiology  and  workman¬ 
ship.  The  examination  on  physiology  shall  consist  in  naming  the  bones  of  the  hoof 
and  leg  of  a  horse  from  the  shoulder  clown;  also  the  hind  leg,  from  the  hip  down,  and 
in  pointing  out  the  various  divisions  of  the  hoof  and  leg,  and  naming  them;  also  the 
articulation,  ligaments,  tendons,  and  muscles  attached  to  the  bones;  also  the  circu¬ 
latory  apparatus [,]  veins,  and  arteries,  of  the  hoof  and  leg  and  the  nerve  supply  to 
the  same.  The  examination  on  workmanship  shall  include  a  statement  of  the  causes 
of  the  different  defects  of  the  foot,  and  their  remedy;  also  the  competency  of  the 
applicant  to  shoe  a  horse  completely,  viz:  to  make  the  four  shoes  and  to  heel  and  toe 
the  shoes;  to  dress  the  hoof,  fit  the  shoes,  and  to  properly  nail  them  on. 

Sec.  7.  All  persons  who  shall  so  desire  may  appear  before  said  board  at  any  of  its 
meetings  and  be  examined  with  reference  to  their  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the 
horse’s  foot  and  the  mechanical  skill  necessary  in  shoeing  the  same;  and  if,  upon 
such  examination,  any  such  person  shall  prove  himself  competent  to  the  satisfaction 
of  said  board,  said  board  shall  issue  to  such  person  a  license  to  practice  for  one  year 
in  this  State  as  a  horseshoer,  and  after  the  expiration  of  such  year,  and  from  year  to 
year  thereafter,’  any  person  so  licensed,  or  licensed  in  accordance  with  section  four 
(4)  of  this  act,  shall  be  relicensed  without  examination  upon  application  to  said 
board. 

Sec.  8.  The  secretary  of  said  board  shall  issue  a  temporary  license  on  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  two  members  of  said  board,  one  of  whom  shall  be  a  master  and  the 
other  a  journeyman,  to  any  applicant  upon  the  presentation  by  such  applicant  of  the 
evidence  of  the  necessary  qualifications  to  practice  as  horseshoer,  and  said  board  may 
provide  such  method  of  temporary  examination  as  it  may  deem  wise,  and  such  tem¬ 
porary  license  shall  remain  in  force  until  the  next  meeting  of  said  board  occurring 
after  the  date  of  such  temporary  license,  and  no  longer.  All  licenses  issued  under 
this  act  shall  be  signed  by  the  secretary  and  countersigned  by  the  president  of  said 
board. 

Sec.  9.  Any  person  who  shall  violate  this  act  by  engaging  in  horseshoeing  contrary 
to  the  provisions  hereof  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall  be  liable  to  pros¬ 
ecution  before  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  and,  upon  conviction,  shall  be 
fined  not  less  than  twenty-five  dollars  ($25)  nor  more  than  two  hundred  dollars 
($200)  for  each  and  every  offense.  All  fines  recovered  under  this  act  shall  be  paid 
into  the  common  school  fund  of  the  county  in  which  said  conviction  takes  place. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  board  to  secure  the  prosecution  of  all  persons  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  10.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  to  provide  a  fund  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  said  board  of  examiners,  each  person,  applying  to  or  appear¬ 
ing  before  said  board  for  examination  for  license  to  practice  as  a  horseshoer  shall  pay 
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into  the  treasury  of  said  board  a  fee  of  five  dollars  ($5),  and  for  registration  and 
license  without  examination  within  six  months  from  the  passage  of  this  act,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  section  four  (4),  one  dollar  ($1),  and  for  each  yearly 
renewal  of  a  license  fifty  cents  ($0.50);  and  out  of  the  funds  coming  into  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  said  board  from  fees  so  charged,  the  members  of  said  board  shall  receive 
as  compensation  the  sum  of  five  dollars  ($5)  per  diem  for  each  and  every  day  that 
they  are  necessarily  engaged  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  their  office,  and  all  neces¬ 
sary  expenses  incurred  by  said  board,  but  no  part  of  the  salary  of  the  said  board  or 
other  expense  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  State  treasury.  The  said  secretary  of  this 
board  to  receive  the  same  per  diem  as  the  other  members  when  in  actual  service,  and 
in  addition  thereto,  an  annual  salary  not  to  exceed  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
($250)  per  year;  said  sum  to  be  determined  by  a  majority  of  said  board.  All  moneys 
received  in  excess  of  said  per  diem  allowance  and  other  expenses  above  provided  for, 
shall  be  held  by  the  treasurer  of  said  board,  and  shall  not  be  paid  out,  used  or 
expended  by  him  except  in  accordance  with  a  resolution  duly  passed  by  said  board, 
and  said  board  shall  make  an  annual  report  of  its  proceedings  to  the  governor  by  the 
15th  of  December  of  each  year  showing  the  names  of  all  horseshoers  licensed,  their 
place  of  business  and  the  moneys  received  and  disbursed  by  them  pursuant  to  this 
act.  All  moneys  over  five  hundred  dollars  ($500)  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  of 
the  board  on  making  his  annual  report  to  the  governor,  shall  be  turned  over  into  the 
State  treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  common  school  fund. 

Sec.  11.  No  person  shall  present  himself  for  examination  as  above  provided  as  an 
applicant  for  a  license  until  he  shall  have  served  a  three  years’  apprenticeship  at 
horseshoeing,  nor  unless  he  has  attended  a  course  of  lectures  devoted  to  the  anatomy 
of  horses’  feet  for  one  school  year  in  some  institution  of  learning:  Provided ,  however , 
If  no  institution  affording  such  instruction  shall  have  been  convenient  to  the  appli¬ 
cant’s  place  of  residence,  the  board  may,  upon  finding  that  the  applicant  has  by 
other  means  acquired  a  satisfactory  knowledge  of  such  subject,  dispense  with  said 
qualification.  Applicants  who  are  not  found  qualified  by  said  board  may  present 
themselves  again  for  examination  after  the  expiration  of  six  months. 

Sec.  12.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary  of  said  board  to  notify  all  practicing 
horseshoers  in  the  State  after  said  board  has  been  appointed  by  the  provisions  of 
this  act  within  thirty  (30)  days  after  said  board  shall  have  been  appointed:  Provided , 
That  the  failure  of  said  secretary  to  so  notify  any  horseshoer,  or  the  failure  of  any 
horseshoer  to  receive  said  notice,  shall  not  be  a  defense  to  any  prosecution  begun  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  13.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Passed  May  9,  1902. 


Page  454. — Trade-marks  of  trade  unions. 

Section  1.  Section  4364-53  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  Ohio  [shall]  be  further  sup¬ 
plemented  by  the  enactment  of  section  4364-53c  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  4364-53c.  Every  such  association  or  union  adopting  or  using  a  label, 
trade-mark,  term,  design,  device  or  form  of  advertisement,  as  aforesaid,  may  pro¬ 
ceed  by  suit  to  enjoin  every  unauthorized  use,  display,  or  sale  of  the  genuine  label, 
trade-mark,  term,  design,  device  or  form  of  advertisement,  and  all  courts  of  compe¬ 
tent  jurisdiction  shall  grant  injunctions  to  restrain  such  unauthorized  use,  display  or 
sale,  and  may  award  the  complainant  in  any  such  suit  damages  resulting  from  such 
unauthorized  use,  display  or  sale  as  may  be  by  the  said  court  deemed  just  and  rea¬ 
sonable,  and  shall  require  defendants  to  pay  to  such  association  or  union,  all  profits 
derived  Irom  such  unauthorized  use,  display  or  sale,  and  such  courts  shall  also  order 
that  all  such  labels,  trade-marks,  terms,  designs,  devices  or  forms  of  advertisement, 
in  possession  or  under  the  control  of  any  defendants  not  authorized  to  have  same, 
be  delivered  to  any  officer  of  the  court  or  to  the  complainant  to  be  destroyed. 

Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Passed  May  9,  1902. 

Page  522. — Railroads — Through  freight  trains  not  to  he  run  without  a  full  crew. 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  railroad  company  in  the  State  of  Ohio, 
that  runs  more  than  four  freight  trains  in  every  twenty-four  hours,  to  run  over  their 
road,  or  any  part  thereof,  outside  of  yard  limits,  any  through  freight  train  with  less 
than  a  full  train  crew,  consisting  of  five  persons;  one  engineer,  one  fireman,  one  con¬ 
ductor,  and  two  brakemen  except  that  a  light  engine  without  cars  shall  have  the 
following  crew:  One  engineer,  one  fireman,  and  one  conductor  or  flagman  when  run¬ 
ning  a  distance  of  more  than  twenty-five  miles  from  starting  point. 
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Sec.  2.  Any  superintendent  or  his  assistants  or  other  officer,  or  employee  of  any 
railroad  company  doing  business  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  who  shall  send  out  on  the 
road,  or  cause  to  be  sent  out  on  any  road,  that  runs  more  than  four  freight  trains  in 
twenty-four  hours,  any  through  freight  train  whose  crew  consists  of  less  than  those 
named  in  section  one  of  this  act,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  fined 
not  less  than  twenty-five  dollars  for  each  offense,  the  probate  courts  of  the  several 
counties  of  this  State  shall  have  final  jurisdiction  of  offenses  under  this  act. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commissioners  of  railroads  and  telegraphs  to 
enforce  this  act. 

Sec.  5.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Passed  May  10,  1902. 

Page  598. — Employment  of  children — Age  limit — Night  work. 

Section  1.  Sections  4364-66,  6986-7,  and  6986-8  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  Ohio 
[shall]  be  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  4364-66.  No  person,  company  or  corporation,  as  aforesaid,  shall  give 
employment  to  any  minor,  without  agreeing  with  said  minor  what  wages  or  com¬ 
pensation  he  or  she  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  per  day,  week,  month  or  year  or  per 
piece  for  work  performed;  and  written  evidence  of  such  agreement  shall  be  furnished 
to  such  minor,  and  on  or  before  each  pay  day  a  statement  of  earnings  due,  and  the 
amount  thereof  to  be  paid  to  him  or  her  on  such  pay  day  shall  be  given  to  such 
minor,  and  no  subsequent  change  shall  be  made  in  the  wages  or  compensation  of 
such  minor  without  notice  of  the  same  being  given  to  him  or  her  at  least  twenty-four 
hours  previous  to  its  going  into  effect,  and  when  such  change  is  effected  written 
agreement  shall  be  given  as  in  the  first  instance  to  said  minor  employee. 

Section  6986-7.  No  child  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  shall  be  employed  in 
any  factory,  workshop,  mercantile  or  other  establishment,  directly  or  indirectly  at 
any  time;  and  no  such  child  under  said  age  shall  be  employed  in  any  other  manner, 
whether  it  be  for  compensation  or  otherwise,  when  the  public  schools  in  which  dis¬ 
trict  such  child  resides  are  in  session.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  person  employ¬ 
ing  minors  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years  to  keep  a  register  in  which  shall  be 
recorded  the  name,  birthplace,  age  and  place  of  residence  of  every  minor  employed 
by  him  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years. 

Section  6986-8.  No  boy  under  sixteen  years  of  age  and  no  girl  under  eighteen 
years  of  age,  shall  be  employed  at  any  work  at  night  time  later  than  seven  o’clock 
in  the  evening  nor  earlier  than  six  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  no  minor  under 
eighteen  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  in  any  of  the  places  named  in  section  6986-7 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  Ohio  for  a  longer  period  than  ten  hours  in  one  day,  nor 
more  than  fifty-five  hours  in  one  week;  and  every  such  minor  under  eighteen  years 
of  age  shall  be  entitled  to  no  less  than  thirty  minutes  for  meal  time  at  noon,  but  such 
meal  time  shall  not  be  included  as  part  of  the  work  hours  of  the  day;  and  every 
employer  shall  post  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  every  room  where  such  minors  are 
employed  a  printed  notice  stating  the  maximum  number  of  work  hours  required  in 
one  week,  and  in  each  day  of  the  week  from  such  minors,  such  printed  notice  to  be 
furnished  by  the  chief  inspector  of  workshops  and  factories,  and  approved  by  the 
attorney  general. 

Sec.  2.  *  *  *  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its 

passage. 

Passed  May  12,  1902. 

Page  608. — Laborers',  etc.,  liens  on  railroads. 

Section  1.  Section  3231-1  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  Ohio  [shall]  be  amended  so  as 
to  read  as  follows: 

Section  3231-1.  Any  person  who  shall  have  performed  common  or  mechanical  labor 
upon,  or  furnished  supplies  to  any  railroad,  street  railroad,  or  railroad  operated  wholly 
<  >r  in  part  by  electric  motor  power,  turnpike,  plank  road,  canal  or  on  any  public  struc¬ 
ture  being  erected,  or  on  any  abutment,  pier,  culvert  or  foundation  for  same,  or  for 
any  side  track,  embankment,  excavation,  or  any  public  work,  protection,  ballasting, 
delivering  or  placing  ties,  or  track-laying,  whether  the  labor  is  performed  for,  or  the 
supplies  or  material  is  furnished  to  any  company,  corporation,  contractor,  or  subcon¬ 
tractor,  construction  company,  or  any  individual,  shall  have  a  first  immediate  and 
absolute  lien  on  the  whole  of  the  property  on  which  said  work  is  done,  and  to  which 
said  supplies  have  been  contributed,  and  on  any  fund  arising  from  the  sale  thereof  or 
any  part  thereof  under  an  order  of  any  court,  and  shall  hold  the  railroad,  street  rail¬ 
road  or  railroad  operated  wholly  or  in  part  by  electric  motor  power,  canal,  turnpike, 
plank  road,  or  structure,  to  the  creation  or  construction  of  which  the  said  labor  or  sup- 
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plies  has  been  contributed,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  have  been  in  whole  or  in  part 
created  by  said  labor  or  supplies,  to  the  exclusion  of  any  such  railroads,  canal,  turn¬ 
pike,  plank  road,  public  work  or  structure,  as  to  operation,  occupation  or  use,  until 
the  claim  for  such  labor  or  supplies  is  properly  adjusted  and  paid  in  full.  This  act 
shall  apply  to  all  work  now  being  constructed,  or  material  now  being  furnished,  and 
to  all  work  hereafter  constructed  and  material  hereafter  furnished. 

Sec.  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  on  and  after  its  passage. 

Passed  May  12,  1902. 

Page  615. — Employment  of  children  during  session  of  school — Working  children  to  he 

enabled  to  attend  school. 

Section  1.  Sections  4022-1,  [4022-2,  4022-3,  and  4022-9]  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of 
Ohio  [shall]  be  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  4022-1.  All  parents,  guardians  and  other  persons  who  have  care  of  children, 
shall  instruct  them,  or  cause  them  to  be  instructed  in  reading,  spelling,  writing, 
English  grammar,  geography  and  arithmetic.  Every  parent,  guardian  or  other  per¬ 
son  having  charge  of  any  child  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen  years  shall 
send  such  child  to  a  public,  private  or  parochial  school,  for  the  full  time  that  the 
school  attended  is  in  session,  which  shall  in  no  case  be  for  less  than  twenty-four  weeks, 
and  said  attendance  shall  begin  within  the  first  week  of  the  school  term,  unless  the 
child  is  excused  from  such  attendance  by  the  superintendent  of  the  public  schools, 
in  city  or  other  districts  having  such  superintendent,  or  by  the  clerk  of  the  board  of 
education  in  village,  special  and  township  districts  not  having  such  superintendent, 
or  by  the  principal  of  the  private  or  parochial  school,  upon  satisfactory  showing, 
either  that  the  bodily  or  mental  condition  of  the  child  does  not  permit  of  its  attend¬ 
ance  at  school,  or  that  the  child  is  being  instructed  at  home  by  a  person  qualified 

*  *  *  to  teach  the  branches  named  in  this  section.  *  *  * 

Section  4022-2.  No  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  or  be  in 
the  employment  of  any  person,  company  or  corporation,  during  the  school  term  and 
while  the  public  schools  are  in  session,  unless  such  child  shall  present  to  such  person, 
company  or  corporation  an  age  and  schooling  certificate  herein  provided  for.  An  age 
and  schooling  certificate  shall  be  approved  only  by  the  superintendent  of  schools,  or 
by  a  person  authorized  by  him,  in  city  or  other  districts  having  such  superintendent, 
or  by  the  clerk  of  the  board  of  education  in  village,  special  and  township  districts 
not  having  such  superintendent  upon  a  satisfactory  proof  of  the  age  of  such  minor 
and  that  he  has  successfully  completed  the  studies  enumerated  in  section  4022-1  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  of  Ohio;  or  if  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  years,  a 
knowledge  of  his  or  her  ability  to  read  and  write  legibly  the  English  language.  *  *  * 
Every  person,  company  or  corporation  employing  any  child  under  sixteen  years 
of  age,  shall  exact  the  age  and  schooling  certificate  prescribed  in  this  section,  as  a 
condition  of  employment  and  shall  keep  the  same  on  file,  and  shall  upon  request  of 
the  truant  officer  hereinafter  provided  for,  permit  him  to  examine  such  age  and 
schooling  certificate.  Any  person,  company  or  corporation,  employing  any  minor 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  twenty-five  nor 
more  than  fifty  dollars. 

Section  4022-3.  All  minors  over  the  age  of  fourteen  and  under  the  age  of  sixteen 
years,  who  can  not  read  and  write  the  English  language  shall  be  required  to  attend 
school  as  provided  in  section  4022-1  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  Ohio  and  all  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  said  section  shall  apply  to  said  minors:  Provided ,  That  such  attendance 
shall  not  be  required  of  such  minors  after  they  have  secured  a  certificate  from  the 
superintendent  of  schools,  in  districts  having  superintendents  or  the  clerk  of  the 
board  of  education  in  districts  not  having  superintendents,  that  they  can  read  and 
write  the  English  language.  No  person,  company  or  corporation  shall  employ  any 
such  minor  during  the  time  schools  are  in  session,  or  having  such  minor  in  their 
employ  shall  immediately  cease  such  employment,  upon  notice  from  the  truant 
officer  who  is  hereinafter  provided  for.  Every  person,  company  or  corporation 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  twenty-five  nor 
more  than  fifty  dollars. 

Section  4022-9.  When  any  truant  officer  is  satisfied  that  any  child,  compelled  to 
attend  school  by  the  provisions  of  this  act,  is  unable  to  attend  school  because  abso¬ 
lutely  required  to  work,  at  home  or  elsewhere,  in  order  to  support  itself  or  help  sup¬ 
port  or  care  for  others  legally  entitled  to  its  services,  who  are  unable  to  support  or 
care  for  themselves,  the  truant  officer  shall  report  the  case  to  the  authorities  charged 
with  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  officers  to  afford  such 
relief  as  will  enable  the  child  to  attend  school  the  time  each  year  required  under 
this  act.  Such  child  shall  not  be  considered  or  declared  a  pauper  by  treason  of  the 
acceptance  of  the  relief  herein  provided  for.  *  *  *  In  all  cases  where  relief  is 
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necessary  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  education  to  furnish  text  books  free  of 
charge  and  said  board  may  furnish  any  further  relief  it  may  deem  necessary,  the 
expenses  incident  to  furnishing  said  books  and  relief  to  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
funds  of  the  school  district. 

Sec.  2.  *  *  *  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its 

passage. 

Passed  May  12,  1902. 

Page  658. — Safety  appliances  on  railroads — Inspector. 

Section  1.  Section  3365-23a  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  Ohio  [shall]  be  supple¬ 
mented  by  the  enactment  of  supplemental  sections  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  3365-235.  An  inspector  of  automatic  couplers,  air  brakes  and  automatic 
power  brakes  on  railroad  cars,  tenders  and  engines  shall  be  appointed  by  the  com¬ 
missioner  of  railroads  and  telegraphs  within  thirty  days  after  this  act  goes  into  effect, 
who  shall  hold  office  for  two  years,  unless  sooner  removed  for  cause,  and  until  his 
successor  is  appointed  and  qualified.  At  any  time  a  vacancy  occurs  in  the  office,  the 
commissioner  of  railroads  and  telegraphs  shall  immediately  fill  the  vacancy  by 
appointment. 

No  person  is  eligible  to  the  office  who  is  an  officer  or  employee  of  a  railroad 
company  or  owns  or  is  interested,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  stocks  or  bonds  of 
any  railroad  company,  or  who  has  not  had  at  least  seven  years’  experience  in  the 
transportation  department  on  some  line  of  railroad  of  more  than  thirty  miles  in 
length,  operated  in  the  State  of  Ohio. 

Section  3365-23 c.  Before  entering  on  his  duties,  the  inspector  shali  give  bond  to 
the  State  of  Ohio  in  the  sum  of  three  thousand  dollars,  with  two  or  more  sureties,  or 
a  bond  and  security  company,  acceptable  to  the  commissioner  of  railroads  and  tele¬ 
graphs,  conditioned  for  the  faithful  performance  of  his  duties,  and  shall  also  take  the 
usual  oath  of  office,  which  oath  and  bond  with  the  approval  of  the  commissioner 
endorsed  thereon,  shall  be  deposited  with  the  secretary  of  state. 

Section  3365-23d.  Said  inspector  shall  be  paid  a  salary  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars 
per  year,  and  all  necessary  expenses,  not  to  exceed  one  thousand  dollars  in  any  one 
year,  which  shall  be  paid  in  the  manner  now  provided  by  section  250-2  for  the  sal¬ 
ary  and  expenses  of  the  department  of  railroads  and  telegraphs.  *  *  * 

He  shall  have  his  office  in  the  statehouse  in  the  office  of  the  commissioner  of 
railroads  and  telegraphs,  and  shall  be  under  the  supervision  of  said  commissioner. 

Such  inspector  shall  have  the  right  of  passing  in  the  performance  of  his  duties  upon 
all  the  railroads  within  the  State,  and  upon  all  trains,  and  any  part  thereof  free  of 
charge. 

Section  3565  [3365] -23e.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  inspector  to  inspect  the  couplers, 
air  brakes  and  automatic  power  brakes  found  on  any  road  in  Ohio,  and  make  weekly 
reports  of  his  inspection  to  the  commissioner  of  railroads  and  telegraphs,  reporting 
all  cars,  tenders  and  engines,  giving  number  of  same,  road  on  which  they  are  found, 
and  the  road  owning  same,  if  known,  which  is  found  to  have  a  defective  coupler  or 
brake,  describing  the  defect.  He  shall  also  on  discovering  a  defective  coupler  or 
brake,  immediately  report  the  same  to  the  superintendent  of  the  road  on  which  it  is 
found  and  to  the  agent  thereof  at  the  nearest  station,  describing  the  defect. 

Section  3565  [3365] -23/.  Any  road  whose  superintendent  or  station  agent  shall  receive 
such  notice  of  a  defective  coupler  or  brake  shall  cause  the  same  to  be  immediately 
repaired;  and  shall  be  liable  in  damages  to  any  person  injured  by  reason  of  such  defect¬ 
ive  coupler  or  brake,  for  any  injury  received  after  the  expiration  of  twenty-four  hours 
after  receiving  the  notice;  and  any  such  company  shall  be  liable  in  damages  by  rea¬ 
son  of  any  such  defective  appliance,  for  any  injury  received.  But  nothing  herein 
shall  be  construed  to  diminish  the  existing  legal  liability  of  railroads  for  injuries  to 
persons  or  property. 

Section  3565  [3365] -23^.  Said  inspector  may,  on  the  discovery  of  a  defective  coupler 
or  brake  on  any  car,  tender  or  engine,  condemn  said  car,  tender  or  engine,  and  order 
the  same  out  of  service  until  repaired  and  put  in  good  working  order.  On  receiving 
from  the  inspector  an  order  condemning  any  car,  tender  or  engine,  the  employees  of 
the  road  in  charge  of  said  car,  tender  or  engine  shall  put  the  same  out  of  service  at 
the  first  freight  division  terminal. 

Section  3565  [3365] -235.  Any  railroad  which  fails  to  comply  with  any  of  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  act  shall  forfeit  and  pay  to  the  State  of  Ohio,  the  sum  of  twenty-five  ($25) 
dollars  for  each  day  such  defective  coupler  or  brake  is  kept  in  use  contrary  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  hereof,  to  be  collected  in  a  civil  suit  in  any  county  in  the  State  where  service 
of  process  can  be  had  on  said  road.  It  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  the  attorney  gen¬ 
eral  or  the  prosecuting  attorney  of  any  county  in  which  such  company  has  a  line  of 
railroad,  and  such  officer  shall,  on  request  from  the  inspector,  immediately  com- 
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mence  and  prosecute,  without  unnecessary  delay,  proceedings  to  collect  said  sum,  and 
the  sum  so  collected,  less  10  per  cent  fees  for  collecting  same,  due  such  officer,  shall 
be  paid  to  the  general  revenue  fund  of  the  State. 

Section  3365-23i  Any  superintendent  [,]  conductor  or  other  officer  or  employee  of 
any  road  who  shall  willfully  refuse  or  neglect  to  comply  with  any  of  the  provisions 
of  this  act  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  thereof  fined  any  sum 
not  less  than  twenty-five  or  more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  and  be  personally  liable 
for  any  injuries  resulting  to  any  employees  therefrom. 

Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Passed  May  12,  1902. 

Page  668. — Civil  service  law. 

Section  1.  An  act  entitled  “An  act  to  regulate  and  improve  the  civil  service  in 
certain  departments  in  cities  of  the  first  grade  of  the  second  class,”  passed  April  14th, 
1900,  [shall]  be  so  amended  as  to  read  as  follows: 

In  cities  of  the  first  grade,  of  the  second  class,  the  mayor  shall  appoint  four  per¬ 
sons  to  constitute  a  civil  service  commission.  *  *  * 

Sec.  2.  The  commission  shall  classify  all  of  the  employees  of  the  departments  of 
public  improvements,  and  public  safety,  in  the  service  of  said  cities.  Said  commis¬ 
sion  shall  also  at  any  time  classify  any  other  offices  or  places  of  employment  in  any 
other  department  of  the  city  service  upon  proper  authorization  from  the  council  of 
said  cities.  *  *  * 

Sec.  4.  All  applicants  for  admission  into  the  classified  service  of  such  city  shall  be 
subject  to  examination,  which  shall  be  competitive,  public  and  open  to  all  citizens 
of  Ohio  who  shall  have  been  residents  in  such  city  at  least  one  year  prior  thereto, 
with  special  limitations  as  to  age,  health,  habits  and  moral  character  (said  examina¬ 
tion  as  to  health  being  under  the  supervision  of  physicians),  and  shall  relate  to  those 
matters  which  shall  fairly  test  the  relative  capacity  of  the  persons  examined  to  dis¬ 
charge  the  duties  of  the  position  which  they  seek,  and  may  include  tests  of  physical 
qualifications  and  health,  and,  when  appropriate,  of  manual  skill.  The  examina¬ 
tions  of  applicants  for  employment  as  laborers  classified  shall  relate  to  their  capacity 
for  labor,  their  habits  as  to  industry  and  sobriety,  and  their  experience  in  and 
knowledge  of  the  kind  of  work  for  which  they  apply.  No  question  in  any  examina¬ 
tion  shall  relate  to  political  or  religious  opinions  or  affiliations.  The  rules  to  be  made 
by  the  commission  shall  provide,  so  far  as  the  conditions  of  good  administration  may 
warrant,  for  filling  vacancies  in  any  grade  above  the  lowest,  by  promotion,  on  a  basis 
of  ascertained  merit  and  seniority  in  service  and  examination;  and,  to  that  end, shall 
hold  public  competitive  examination  for  promotion,  open  to  members  of  the  next 
lower  grade,  and  for  giving  due  credit,  in  the  marking  of  competitors,  for  len  gth  of 
service  and  for  ascertained  merit  in  service. 

Sec.  5.  In  case  of  any  vacancy  in  the  classified  service  of  said  city,  notice  shall  be 
given  the  commission  by  the  appointing  power  of  said  vacancy,  and  thereupon  the 
commission  shall  certify  in  writing  to  the  appointing  power,  the  names,  addresses 
and  grades  of  the  candidates,  not  exceeding  three  in  number  for  any  such  vacancy, 
whose  names  shall  stand  highest  on  the  appropriate  register,  and  it  shall  then  be  the 
duty  of  the  appointing  power  to  appoint  on  probation,  to  fill  such  vacancy,  one  of 
the  said  candidates  whose  name  shall  have  been  so  certified.  Provided ,  however , 
That  if  the  appointing  power  satisfies  the  commission  that  there  is  reasonable  ground 
for  the  belief  that  any  candidate  so  certified  is  morally  unfit,  his  name  shall  be 
stricken  from  the  register  and  another  name  shall  be  certified  in  its  place  in  like 
manner.  No  appointment,  promotion  or  removal  in  the  classified  service  shall  be 
influenced  in  any  manner  by  the  political  or  religious  affiliation  or  opinions  of  any 
such  candidate. 

Sec.  6.  No  officer  or  employee  within  the  classified  service  of  any  such  city  shall 
be  removed,  reduced  in  rank  or  suspended  except  from  some  cause  relating  to  his 
moral  character  or  his  suitableness  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  position.  Provided , 
however ,  That  if  the  head  of  any  department  does  remove,  reduce  in  rank,  suspend 
or  discharge  any  officer  or  employee  of  such  department,  it  shall  be  by  written  order 
giving  the  reasons  therefor,  and  such  written  order  shall  be  recorded  in  the  records 
of  the  department,  and  a  copy  thereof  filed  with  the  mayor;  And  provided,  however, 
That  any  officer  or  employee  removed,  reduced  in  rank  or  suspended,  may  appeal 
from  such  order  of  removal,  reduction  in  rank  or  suspension  or  other  punishment  to 
the  civil  service  commission  for  trial,  upon  which  appeal  said  commission  shall 
require  the  causes  of  such  removal,  reduction  in  rank  or  suspension  to  be  certified  to 
it  in  writing,  with  specifications  signed  for  such  removal,  reduction  in  rank  or  sus¬ 
pension,  which  specifications  shall  be  signed  by  the  person  preferring  the  charge. 
A  copy  of  said  charges  as  specified  shall  be  thereupon  served  on  the  accused  at  least 
five  days  before  the  hearing  thereon,  and  the  accused  shall  have  the  right  to  meet 
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the  witnesses  face  to  face  and  to  have  compulsory  process  to  procure  the  attendance 
of  witnesses  in  his  behalf,  and  to  require  a  speedy  trial  and  the  production  in  evi¬ 
dence  of  books,  papers  and  records  in  his  behalf.  Said  commission  shall  forthwith, 
and  within  ten  days  sit  as  a  tribunal  for  the  trial  of  the  accused  and  shall  have  full 
power  to  pass  upon  the  same  and  fix  the  punishment  of  the  accused,  and  the  action 
of  the  commission  shall  not  be  subject  to  reversal  by  any  appellate  tribunal  or  court, 
in  holding  any  such  investigation  or  inquiry,  or  any  other  investigation  or  inquiry 
under  this  act;  the  commission  shall  have  power  to  subpoena,  on  behalf  of  the  city, 
the  attendance  and  testimony  of  witnesses,  and  the  production  of  books  and  papers 
pertinent  to  the  subject  matter' of  such  investigations  or  inquiry,  and  to  administer 
oaths  and  affirmations;  and  witnesses,  and  officers  to  subpoena  and  secure  the 
attendance  of  witnesses,  shall  be  entitled  to  like  fees  and  mileage  as  are  allowed  by 
law  for  like  services  in  proceedings  before  the  courts  of  common  pleas.  *  *  * 
Passed  February  13,  1902. 


RHODE  ISLAND. 

ACTS  OF  1902. 

Chapter  973. — Factories  and  workshops — Elevators. 

Section  1.  Section  15  of  chapter  108  of  the  General  Laws  is  hereby  amended  so 
as  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  15.  Every  elevator  used  for  conveying  persons  or  goods  from  one  story  to 
another  of  any  building,  the  well  of  which  elevator  is  not  so  protected  as  to  be  inac¬ 
cessible  from  without  while  the  elevator  is  moving,  shall  have  attached  to  it  some 
suitable  appliance  which  shall  give  automatically,  at  all  times,  on  every  floor  of  said 
building  which  it  approaches,  a  distinct,  audible  warning  signal  that  said  elevator  is 
in  motion. 

Sec.  2.  Section  16  of  chapter  108  of  the  General  Laws  *  *  *  is  hereby 

amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  16.  All  hoistway  and  elevator  openings  through  floors  where  there  is  no 
shaft  shall  be  protected  by  sufficient  railings,  gates,  trapdoors,  or  other  mechanical 
devices  equivalent  thereto,  and  the  same  shall  be  kept  closed  in  the  nighttime  or 
when  not  in  use.  Every  passenger  elevator,  except  plunger  elevators,  shall  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  some  safety  arrangement  to  prevent  falling,  and  every  passenger  elevator 
shall  be  fitted  with  some  suitable  device  to  prevent  the  elevator  car  from  being 
started  until  the  door  or  doors  opening  into  the  elevator  shaft  are  closed;  and  no 
person  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years  shall  take  charge  of  or  operate  any  passenger 
elevator. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  inspector  of  buildings  elected  or  empowered  under 
the  provisions  of  this  chapter  to  inspect  all  elevators  in  every  building  within  his 
jurisdiction;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  factory  inspectors  appointed  or  empow¬ 
ered  under  the  provisions  of  chapter  68  of  the  General  Laws  to  inspect  all  elevators 
in  every  building  within  their  jurisdiction  in  any  city  or  town  where  there  is  no 
inspector  of  building [s];  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  inspectors  of  buildings  and 
said  factory  inspectors  to  notify  the  lessee  and  owner  or  some  one  of  the  owners  of 
every  building  in  which  an  elevator  shall  be  used  or  operated  contrary  to  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  and  the  preceding  section,  of  such  violation  and  require  the  lessee  and 
owner  or  some  one  of  themwners  of  said  building,,  within  thirty  days  after  the 
receipt  of  such  notice,  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  said  sections,  and  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  said  lessee  and  owner  or  owners  to  comply  with  such  requirement. 

The  owner  or  owners  of  any  building  or  premises  under  lease,  and  their  servants 
and  agents,  may  enter  upon  such  leased  building  or  premises  for  the  public  welfare, 
with  the  purpose  of  making  said  building  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  and  the 
preceding  section,  and  may  remain  thereon  during  such  time  as  may  reasonably  be 
required  for  the  performance  of  such  work  as  may  be  necessary  to  effect  said  purpose, 
interfering  with  the  lessee  no  more  than  may  be  necessary. 

In  all  cases  in  which  any  person  shall  suffer  injury  or  in  which  the  death  of  any 
person  shall  ensue  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  lessee  or  owner  or  owners  of 
any  building  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  and  the  preceding  section,  or  in 
consequence  of  the  failure  of  said  lessee  or  owner  or  owners  to  comply  with  the 
written  notice  and  requirement  of  any  inspector  of  buildings  or  factory  inspector, 
when  made  in  conformity  to  the  provisions  of  this  and  the  preceding  section,  such 
lessee  and  owner  or  owners  shall  be  jointly  and  severally  liable  to  any  person  so 
injured  in  an  action  of  trespass  on  the  case  for  damages  for  such  injury;  and  in  case 
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of  death  such  lessee  and  owner  or  owners  shall  be  jointly  and  severally  liable  in 
damages  for  the  injury  caused  by  the  death  of  such  person,  to  be  recovered  by  action 
of  trespass  on  the  case,  in  the  same  manner  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  same  persons 
as  is  provided  in  sections  fourteen  and  fifteen  of  chapter  two  hundred  thirty-three; 
which  action,  when  the  lessee  and  the  owner  are  nonresidents,  may  be  commenced 
by  attachment.  It  shall  be  no  defense  to  said  action  that  the  person  injured,  or 
whose  death  ensues  as  aforesaid,  had  knowledge  that  any  elevator  was  being  operated 
in  said  building  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  and  the  preceding  section,  or  that 
such  person  continued  to  ride  in  said  elevator  with  said  knowledge. 

The  lessee  or  owner  or  owners  of  any  building,  or  in  case  such  lessee  or  owner,  or 
any  of  them,  be  non  compos  mentis  or  a  minor,  the  guardian  of  any  such  lessee  or 
owner,  or  in  case  such  lessee  or  owner,  or  any  of  them,  be  a  nonresident,  the  agent 
of  any  such  lessee  or  owner  having  charge  of  such  property,  who  shall  neglect  or  fail 
to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  and  the  preceding  section  shall  be  fined  not  less 
than  five  dollars  nor  more  than  ten  dollars  for  each  day  that  an  elevator  shall  be 
used  or  operated  in  said  building  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  and  the  preceding 
section.  In  case  there  shall  be  several  such  lessees  or  owners  or  agents  in  charge  of 
any  building  in  which  an  elevator  shall  be  used  or  operated  contrary  to  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  and  the  preceding  section,  proceedings  may  be  had  against  any  or  all  of 
them  jointly,  or  against  any  one  of  them,  for  the  recovery  of  such  fine. 

Sec.  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  October,  A.  D.  1902, 
and  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith  are  hereby  repealed. 

Passed  April  3,  1902. 

Chapter  994. — Employment  of  women  and  children — Hours  of  labor . 

Section  1 .  Section  22  of  chapter  198  of  the  General  Laws  is  hereby  amended  so  as 
to  read  as  follows: 

Section  22.  No  minor  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  no  woman,  shall  be  employed 
in  laboring  in  any  manufacturing  or  mechanical  establishment  more  than  fifty-eight 
hours  in  any  one  week;  and  in  no  case  shall  the  hours  of  labor  exceed  ten  hours  in 
any  one  day,  excepting  when  it  is  necessary  to  make  repairs  to  prevent  the  interrup¬ 
tion  of  the  ordinary  running  of  the  machinery,  or  when  a  different  apportionment 
of  the  hours  of  labor  is  made  for  the  sole  purpose  of  making  a  shorter  day’s  work  for 
one  day  of  the  week. 

Every  employer  shall  post  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  every  room  where  such  per¬ 
sons  are  employed  a  printed  notice  stating  the  number  of  hours’  work  required  of 
them  on  each  day  of  the  week ;  and  the  employment  of  any  such  person  for  a  longer 
time  in  any  day  than  so  stated  shall  be  deemed  a  violation  of  this  section,  unless  it 
appears  that  such  employment  is  to  make  up  for  time  lost  on  some  previous  day  of 
the  same  week  in  consequence  of  the  stopping  of  the  machinery  upon  which  such 
person  was  employed  or  dependent  for  employment:  Provided,  That  the  provisions 
of  this  section  shall  not  be  construed  to  enlarge  or  impair  any  restriction  placed 
upon  the  employment  of  any  minor  mentioned  in  chapter  64. 

Section  2.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith  are  hereby  repealed, 
and  this  act  shall  take  effect  immediately  upon  its  passage. 

Passed  April  4,  1902. 

Chapter  1004. — Hours  of  labor  of  employees  on  street  railways. 

Section  1.  A  day’s  work  for  all  conductors,  gripmen,  and  motormen  now  employed 
or  who  may  hereafter  be  employed  in  the  operation  of  all  street  railways,  of  what¬ 
ever  motive  power,  in  this  State  shall  not  exceed  ten  hours’  work,  to  be  performed 
within  twelve  consecutive  hours.  No  officer  or  agent  of  any  corporation  operating 
street  cars,  of  whatever  motive  power,  in  this  State  shall  on  any  day  exact  from  any 
of  its  said  employees  more  than  the  said  ten  hours’  work  within  the  twenty-four 
hours  of  the  natural  day,  and  within  twelve  consecutive  hours:  Provided,  however, 
That  on  all  legal  holidays,  and  on  occasions  when  an  unexpected  contingency  arises 
demanding  more  than  the  usual  service  by  such  street  railway  corporation  to  the 
public,  or  from  such  employees  to  the  corporation,  and  in  case  of  accident  or 
unavoidable  delay,  extra  labor  may  be  performed  for  extra  compensation;  and  that 
nothing  herein  contained  shall  affect  existing  written  contracts. 

Sec.  2  (as  amended  by  chapter  1045).  The  true  intent  and  purpose  of  this  act  is 
hereby  declared  to  be  to  limit  the  usual  hours  of  labor  of  the  above-mentioned 
employees  of  street  railway  corporations,  in  the  absence  of  agreement  as  to  such 
hours  between  such  employees  and  their  employer,  to  ten  hours’  actual  work  a  day, 
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to  be  performed  within  a  period  of  twelve  consecutive  hours,  whether  such  employees 
be  employed  by  the  trip  or  trips,  the  job,  the  hour,  the  day,  the  week,  the  month, 
or  in  any  other  manner.  But  nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  be  construed  to 
forbid  or  prevent  any  such  employee,  being  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  vears  or 
upwards,  from  laboring  a  greater  or  lesser  number  of  hours  a  day,  in  accordance 
with  his  contract  so  to  do;  nor  to  impose  any  penalty  upon  any  person  or  corpora¬ 
tion  for  permitting  such  employees  to  labor  such  greater  or  lesser  number  of  hours 
in  the  performance  of  such  contract. 

Sec.  3.  Any  street  railway  corporation  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  sections  of  this  act  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  nor  more 
than  five  hundred  dollars,  one-half  thereof  to  the  use  of  the  complainant  and  the 
other  half  to  the  use  of  the  State. 

Sec.  4.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1902.  . 

Passed  April  4,  1902. 

Chapter  1009. — Employment  of  children  during  session  of  school. 

Section  1.  Chapter  64  of  the  General  Laws  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as 
follows: 

Section  4.  No  minor  child  who  has  not  completed  thirteen  years  of  life  shall  be 
employed  to  labor  or  at  service,  or  engaged  in  business,  except  during  the  vacations 
of  the  public  schools  of  the  city  or  town  wherein  such  child  resides,  or  as  provided 
for  by  section  one  of  this  chapter. 

Section  5.  No  minor  child  who  has  not  completed  fifteen  years  of  life  shall  be 
employed  to  labor  or  at  service  unless  he  shall  present  to  his  employer  a  certificate 
made  by  or  under  the  direction  of  the  school  committee  of  the  city  or  town  wherein 
such  child  resides;  said  certificate  shall  be  made  on  a  blank  and  in  a  form  furnished 
by  the  secretary  of  the  State  board  of  education  and  shall  state  the  name,  place  and 
date  of  birth  of  said  child,  the  name  and  residence  of  the  person  having  control  of 
said  child. 

Section  6.  Every  person,  whether  principal  or  agent,  who  shall  employ  or  permit 
to  be  employed  or  shall  aid  or  abet  the  employment  to  labor  or  at  service  of  any 
minor  child  above  described  in  section  4,  who  has  not  complied  with  the  provisions 
above  recited  in  section  five,  shall  for  every  such  offense  or  neglect  of  such  duty  be 
fined  not  exceeding  twenty  dollars. 

Passed  April  4,  1902. 


VIRGINIA. 

CONSTITUTION  OF  1902. 

Article  4. — Special  laws  regulating  labor ,  etc.,  not  to  be  passed. 

Section  63.  *  *  *  The  general  assembly  shall  not  enact  any  local,  special,  or 
private  law  in  the  following  cases: 

12.  Regulating  labor,  trade,  mining  or  manufacturing,  or  the  rate  of  interest  on 
money. 


Article  5. — Bureau  of  labor  and  statistics. 

Section  86.  The  general  assembly  shall  have  power  to  establish  and  maintain  a 
bureau  of  labor  and  statistics,  under  such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Article  12. — Liability  of  railroad  companies  for  injuries  to  employees. 

Section  162.  The  doctrine  of  fellow-servant,  so  far  as  it  affects  the  liability  of  the 
master  for  injuries  to  his  servant  resulting  from  the  acts  or  omissions  of  any  other 
servant  or  servants  of  the  common  master,  is,  to  the  extent  hereinafter  stated,  abol¬ 
ished  as  to  every  employee  of  a  railroad  company,  engaged  in  the  physical  construc¬ 
tion,  repair  or  maintenance  of  its  roadway,  track  or  any  of  the  structures  connected 
therewith,  or  in  any  work  in  or  upon  a  car  or  engine  standing  upon  a  track,  or  in  the 
physical  operation  of  a  train,  car,  engine,  or  switch,  or  in  any  service  requiring  his 
presence  upon  a  train,  car  or  engine;  and  every  such  employee  shall  have  the  same 
right  to  recover  for  every  injury  suffered  by  him  from  the  acts  or  omissions  of  any 
other  employee  or  employees  of  the  common  master,  that  a  servant  would  have  (at 
the  time  when  this  constitution  goes  into  effect),  if  such  acts  or  omissions  were  those 
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of  the  master  himself  in  the  performance  of  a  nonassignable  duty:  Provided ,  That 
the  injury,  so  suffered  by  such  railroad  employee,  result  from  the  negligence  of  an 
officer,  or  agent,  of  the  company  of  a  higher  grade  of  service  than  himself,  or  from 
that  of  a  person,  employed  by  the  company,  having  the  right,  or  charged  with  the 
duty,  to  control  or  direct  the  general  services  or  the  immediate  work  of  the  party 
injured,  or  the  general  services  or  the  immediate  work  of  the  coemployee  through, 
or  by,  whose  act  or  omission  he  is  injured;  or  that  it  result  from  the  negligence  of  a 
coemployee  engaged  in  another  department  of  labor,  or  engaged  upon,  or  in  charge 
of,  any  car  upon  which,  or  upon  the  train  of  which  it  is  a  part, the  injured  employee 
is  not  at  the  time  of  receiving  the  injury,  or  who  is  in  charge  of  any  switch,  signal 
point,  or  locomotive  engine,  or  is  charged  with  dispatching  trains  or  transmitting 
telegraphic  or  telephonic  orders  therefor;  and  whether  such  negligence  be  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  an  assignable  or  nonassignable  duty.  The  physical  construction,  repair 
or  maintenance  of  the  roadway,  track  or  any  of  the  structures  connected  therewith, 
and  the  physical  construction,  repair,  maintenance,  cleaning  or  operation  of  trains, 
cars  or  engines,  shall  be  regarded  as  different  departments  of  labor  within  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  this  section.  Knowledge,  by  any  such  railroad  employee  injured,  of  the 
defective  or  unsafe  character  or  condition  of  any  machinery,  ways,  appliances  or 
structures,  shall  be  no  defense  to  an  action  for  injury  caused  thereby.  When  death, 
whether  instantaneous  or  not,  results  to  such  an  employee  from  any  injury  for  which 
he  could  have  recovered,  under  the  above  provisions,  had  death  not  occurred,  then 
his  legal  or  personal  representative,  surviving  consort,  and  relatives  (and  any  trustee, 
curator,  committee  or  guardian  of  such  consort  or  relatives)  shall,  respectively,  have 
the  same  rights  and  remedies  with  respect  thereto  as  if  his  death  had  been  caused  by 
the  negligence  of  a  coemployee  while  in  the  performance,  as  vice-principal,  of  a  non¬ 
assignable  duty  of  the  master.  Every  contract  or  agreement,  express  or  implied, 
made  by  an  employee,  to  waive  the  benefit  of  this  section,  shall  be  null  and  void. 
This  section  shall  not  be  construed  to  deprive  any  employee,  or  his  legal  or  personal 
representative,  surviving  consort  or  relatives  (or  any  trustee,  curator,  committee  or 
guardian  of  such  consort  or  relatives),  of  any  rights  or  remedies  that  he  or  they  may 
have  by  the  law  of  the  land,  at  the  time  this  constitution  goes  into  effect.  Nothing 
contained  in  this  section  shall  restrict  the  power  of  the  general  assembly  to  further 
enlarge,  for  the  above-named  class  of  employees,  the  rights  and  remedies  hereinbe¬ 
fore  provided  for,  or  to  extend  such  rights  and  remedies  to,  or  otherwise  enlarge  the 
present  rights  and  remedies  of,  any  other  class  of  employees  of  railroads  or  of 
employees  of  any  person,  firm  or  corporation. 

Article  14. — Exemption  from  execution. 

Section  190.  Every  householder  or  head  of  a  family  shall  be  entitled,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  articles  now  exempt  from  levy  or  distress  for  rent,  to  hold  exempt  from 
levy,  seizure,  garnishment,  or  sale  under  any  execution,  order,  or  other  process  issued 
on  any  demand  for  a  debt  hereafter  contracted,  his  real  and  personal  property,  or 
either,  including  money  and  debts  due  him,  to  the  value  of  not  exceeding  two  thou¬ 
sand  dollars,  to  be  selected  by  him:  Provided ,  That  such  exemption  shall  not  extend 
to  any  execution,  order,  or  other  process  issued  on  any  demand  in  the  following  cases: 

First.  For  the  purchase  price  of  said  property,  or  any  part  thereof.  If  the  property 
purchased,  and  not  paid  for,  be  exchanged  for,  or  converted  into,  other  property  by 
the  debtor,  such  last-named  property  shall  not  be  exempted  from  the  payment  of 
such  unpaid  purchase  money  under  the  provisions  of  this  article; 

Second.  For  services  rendered  by  a  laboring  person  or  mechanic; 

Third.  For  liabilities  incurred  by  any  public  officer,  or  officer  of  a  court,  or  any 
fiduciary,  or  any  attorney  at  law  for  money  collected; 

Fourth.  For  a  lawful  claim  for  any  taxes,  levies,  or  assessments  accruing  after  the 
first  day  of  June,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six; 

Fifth.  For  rent; 

Sixth.  For  the  legal  or  taxable  fees  of  any  public  officer  or  officer  of  a  court. 

Sec.  191.  The  said  exemption  shall  not  be  claimed  or  held  in  a  shifting  stock  of 
merchandise,  or  in  any  property,  the  conveyance  of  which  by  the  homestead  claimant 
has  been  set  aside  on  the  ground  of  fraud  or  want  of  consideration. 

Sec.  192.  The  general  assembly  shall  prescribe  the  manner  and  the  conditions  on 
which  a  householder  or  head  of  a  family  shall  set  apart  and  hold  for  himself  and 
family  a  homestead  in  any  of  the  property  hereinbefore  mentioned.  But  this  section 
shall  not  be  construed  as  authorizing  the  general  assembly  to  defeat  or  impair  the 
benefits  intended  to  be  conferred  by  the  provisions  of  this  article. 
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ACTS  OF  1901-1902. 

Chapter  54. — Exemption  from  execution ,  etc. — Personal  property. 

1.  Section  thirty -six  hundred  and  fifty  in  chapter  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight 
of  the  Code  of  Virginia  of  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  as  amended  by  an  act 
approved  February  twenty-eight,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety,  [shall]  be  amended 
and  reenacted  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  3650.  In  addition  to  the  estate,  not  exceeding  in  value  two  thousand  dol¬ 
lars,  which  every  householder  residing  in  this  State  shall  be  entitled  to  hold  exempt, 
as  provided  in  the  preceding  sections  of  this  chapter,  he  shall  also  be  entitled  to  hold 
exempt  from  levy  or  distress  the  following  articles,  or  so  much  or  so  many  thereof 
as  he  may  have,  to  be  selected  by  him  or  his  agents,  except  that  the  live  stock  so 
exempted  under  this  and  the  following  sections  of  this  chapter  shall  not  be  exempt 
from  any  levy  or  distress  made  under  the  provisions  of  chapter  ninety -three  of  this 
Code: 

First.  The  family  Bible. 

Second.  Family  pictures,  schoolbooks,  and  library  for  the  use  of  the  family,  not 
exceeding  in  all  one  hundred  dollars  in  value. 

Third.  A  seat  or  pew  in  any  house  or  place  of  public  worship. 

Fourth.  A  lot  in  a  burial  ground. 

Fifth.  All  necessary  wearing  apparel  of  the  debtor  and  his  family;  all  beds,  bed¬ 
steads,  and  bedding  necessary  for  the  use  of  such  family;  and  all  stoves  and  append¬ 
ages  put  up  and  kept  for  the  necessary  use  of  the  family,  not  exceeding  three. 

Sixth.  One  cow  and  her  calf  till  one  year  old,  one  horse,  six  chairs,  six  plates,  one 
table,  six  knives,  six  forks,  one  dozen  spoons,  two  dishes,  two  basins,  one  pot,  one 
oven,  six  pieces  of  wooden  or  earthen  ware,  one  loom  and  its  appurtenances,  one  safe 
or  press,  one  spinning  wheel,  one  pair  of  cards,  one  axe,  two  hoes;  ten  barrels  of 
corn,  or,  in  lieu  thereof,  twenty-five  bushels  of  rye  or  buckwheat;  five  bushels  of 
wheat,  or  one  barrel  of  flour;  twenty  bushels  of  potatoes,  two  hundred  pounds  of  bacon 
or  pork,  three  hogs,  fowls  not  exceeding  in  value  ten  dollars,  ten  dollars  in  value  of  for¬ 
age  or  hay,  one  cooking  stove  and  utensils  for  cooking  therewith,  one  sewing  machine, 
and  in  the  case  of  a  mechanic,  the  tools  and  utensils  of  his  trade,  not  exceeding  one 
hundred  dollars  in  value,  and  in  case  of  an  oysterman  or  fisherman,  his  boat  and 
tackle,  not  exceeding  two  hundred  dollars  in  value;  if  the  boat  and  tackle  exceed 
two  hundred  dollars  in  value  the  same  shall  be  sold,  and  out  of  the  proceeds  the 
oysterman  or  fisherman  shall  first  receive  two  hundred  dollars  in  lieu  of  such  boat 
and  tackle. 

Approved  December  23,  1901. 

Chapter  322 .—Liability  of  railroad  companies  for  injuries  to  employees. 

1.  Every  corporation  operating  a  railroad  in  this  State,  whether  such  corporation 
be  created  under  the  laws  of  this  State  or  otherwise,  shall  be  liable  in  damages  for 
any  and  all  injury  sustained  by  any  employee  of  such  corporation  as  follows:  When 
such  injury  results  from  the  wrongful  act,  neglect,  or  default  of  an  agent  or  officer  of 
such  corporation  superior  to  the  employee  injured,  or  of  a  person  employed  by  such 
corporation  having  the  right  to  control  or  direct  the  services  of  such  employee 
injured,  or  the  services  of  the  employee  by  whom  he  is  injured;  and  also  when  such 
injury  results  from  the  wrongful  act,  neglect,  or  default  of  a  coemployee  engaged  in 
another  department  of  labor  from  that  of  the  employee  injured,  or  of  a  coemployee 
on  another  train  of  cars,  or  of  a  coemployee  who  has  charge  of  any  switch,  signal 
point,  or  locomotive  engine,  or  who  is  charged  with  dispatching  trains  or  transmit¬ 
ting  telegraphic  or  telephonic  orders.  Knowledge  by  any  employee  injured  of  the 
defective  or  unsafe  character  or  condition  of  any  machinery,  ways,  appliances,  or 
structures  of  such  corporation  shall  not  of  itself  be  a  bar  to  recovery  for  any  injury 
or  death  caused  thereby.  When  death,  whether  instantaneous  or  otherwise,  results 
from  any  injury  to  any  employee  of  such  corporation  received  as  aforesaid,  the  per¬ 
sonal  representative  of  such  employee  shall  have  a  right  of  action  therefor  against 
such  corporation,  and  may  recover  damages  in  respect  thereof.  Any  contract  or 
agreement,  express  or  implied,  made  by  any  such  employee  to  waive  the  benefit  of 
this  section  or  any  part  thereof  shall  be  null  and  void,  and  this  section  shall  not  be 
construed  to  deprive  any  such  employee,  or  his  personal  representative,  of  any  right 
or  remedy  to  which  he  is  now  entitled  under  the  laws  of  this  State. 

2.  The  rules  and  principles  of  law.  as  to  contributory  negligence,  which  apply  to 
other  cases,  shall  apply  to  cases  arising  under  this  act,  except  in  so  far  as  the  same 
are  herein  modified  or  changed. 

Approved  March  27,  1902. 
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Chapter  348. — Examination ,  liceming,  etc.,  of  plumbers. 

1.  In  all  cities  in  the  State  of  Virginia  having  a  population  of  more  than  eight 
thousand  inhabitants  there  shall  be  a  board  for  the  examination  of  plumbers  of  four 
members,  consisting  of  one  member,  to  be  known  as  the  chief  health  officer  of  the 
city,  and  one  member,  to  be  known  as  the  plumbing  inspector  of  the  city;  one  jour¬ 
neyman  plumber,  and  one  master  plumber,  all  of  whom  shall  be  residents  of  the 
city  in  which  their  duties  are  to  be  performed,  and  the  plumbing  inspector,  journey¬ 
man,  and  master  plumbers  shall  be  licensed  plumbers.  The  members  of  said  board 
shall  be  selected  as  the  councils  of  the  respective  cities  may  determine,  and  said 
councils  shall  also  prescribe  the  terms  of  office  of  the  several  members  of  such  board, 
and  the  method  of  their  removal  from  office.  The  terms  of  office  of  such  chief  health 
officers  and  plumbing  inspectors  as  may  be  in  office  when  this  act  shall  go  into  effect 
shall  not  be  affected  hereby,  and  they  shall  be  constituted  members  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  boards  for  the  term  for  which  they  may  have  been  elected. 

2.  The  persons  who  compose  the  first  plumbing  board  under  this  act  shall,  within 
ten  days  after  their  appointment,  meet  in  their  respective  city  building,  or  place  des¬ 
ignated  by  the  city  council,  and  organize  by  the  selection  of  one  of  their  number  as 
chairman,  and  the  plumbing  inspector  shall  be  secretary  of  said  board.  It  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  secretary  to  keep  full,  true,  and  correct  minutes  and  records  of  all 
licenses  issued  by  it,  together  with  their  kinds  and  dates  and  the  names  of  persons 
to  whom  issued,  in  books  to  be  provided  by  such  city  for  that  purpose,  which  books 
and  records  shall  be  in  all  business  hours  open  for  free  inspection  by  all  persons. 

4.  The  board  shall  fix  stated  times  and  places  of  meeting,  which  times  shall  not 
be  less  than  once  in  every  two  weeks,  and  may  be  held  oftener  upon  written  call  of 
the  chairman  of  the  board,  and  the  board  shall  adopt  rules  for  the  examination,  at 
such  times  and  places,  of  all  persons  who  desire  a  license  to  work  at  the  construction 
or  repairing  of  plumbing  within  the  said  city. 

5.  Any  person  not  already  licensed  as  herein  provided  desiring  to  work  at  the 
business  of  plumbing  in  any  such  city  shall  make  written  application  to  the  said 
board  for  examination  for  a  license,  which  examination  shall  be  made  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  board,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  practicable,  and  said  board  shall  exam¬ 
ine  said  applicant  as  to  his  practical  knowledge  of  plumbing,  house  drainage  and 
plumbing,  ventilation  and  sanitation,  which  examination  shall  be  practical  as  well  as 
theoretical,  and  if  the  applicant  has  shown  himself  competent,  the  plumbing  board 
shall  cause  its  chairman  and  secretary  to  execute  and  deliver  to  the  applicant  a 
license  authorizing  him  to  do  plumbing  in  such  city. 

6.  All  licenses  may  be  renewed  by  the  board  at  the  dates  of  their  expiration. 
Such  renewal  licenses  shall  be  granted,  without  a  reexamination,  upon  a  written 
application  of  the  licensee  filed  with  the  board  and  showing  that  his  purposes  and 
conditions  remain  unchanged,  unless  it  is  made  to  appear  by  affidavit  before  the 
board  that  the  applicant  is  no  longer  competent  or  entitled  to  such  renewal  license, 
in  which  event  the  renewal  license  shall  not  be  granted  until  the  applicant  has  under¬ 
gone  the  examination  hereinbefore  required. 

7.  All  licenses  shall  be  good  for  one  year  from  their  dates,  provided  that  any 
license  may  be  revoked  by  the  board  at  anytime  upon  a  hearing  upon  sufficient 
written,  sworn  charges  filed  with  the  board,  showing  the  holder  of  the  license  to  be 
then  incompetent  or  guilty  of  a  willful  breach  of  the  rules,  regulations,  or  require¬ 
ments  of  the  board,  or  of  the  laws  or  ordinances  relating  thereto,  or  of  other  causes 
sufficient  for  the  revoking  of  his  license,  of  which  charges  and  hearing  the  holder  of 
such  license  shall  have  written  notice. 

8.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for,  any  person  to  do  any  plumbing  in  any  such  city  of  this 
State  unless  he  be  licensed  as  herein  provided. 

9.  The  fee  for  the  original  license  of  a  journeyman  plumber  shall  be  one  dollar. 
All  renewal  fees  shall  be  fifty  cents.  All  license  fees  shall  be  paid,  prior  to  the  execu¬ 
tion  and  delivery  of  the  license,  to  the  treasurer  of  the  city  for  which  the  license  was 
issued. 

14.  Any  person  violating  any  provision  of  this  act  or  of  any  lawful  ordinances,  or 
rules  and  regulations,  authorized  by  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
and  shall  be  fined  not  exceeding  fifty  nor  less  than  five  dollars  for  each  and  every 
violation  thereof,  and  if  such  person  hold  a  plumber’s  license,  it  may,  in  the  discre¬ 
tion  of  the  board,  be  forfeited,  and  he  shall  not  be  entitled  to  another  plumber’s 
license  for  the  space  of  one  year  after  such  forfeiture  is  declared  against  him  by  the 
board. 

Approved  March  28,  1902. 


BULLETIN 


OF  THE 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR. 


No.  46.  WASHINGTON.  ^  May,  1903. 


REPORT  OF  THE  ANTHRACITE  COAL  STRIKE  COMMISSION. 
HISTORY  OF  THE  APPOINTMENT  OF  THE  COMMISSION. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  March  18 ,  1903. 

To  the  President: 

The  undersigned,  constituting  the  Commission  appointed  by  you 
October  16,  1902,  “at  the  request  of  both  the  operators  and  of  the 
miners, ”  “to  inquire  into,  consider,  and  pass  upon  the  questions  in 
controversy  in  connection  with  the  strike  in  the  anthracite  regions  ” 
of  Pennsylvania  “and  the  causes  out  of  which  the  controversy  arose,” 
have  the  honor  to  make  to  you  and,  through  you,  to  the  parties  to  the 
submission  the  following  report,  findings,  and  award: 

The  authority  of  the  Commission  thus  appointed  to  make  a  binding 
award  is  found  in  the  letter  of  certain  of  the  said  anthracite  coal  oper¬ 
ators  addressed  to  the  public  a  few  days  prior  to  the  said  16th  of 
October,  1902;  in  your  telegram  of  that  date  to  Mr.  John  Mitchell, 
pursuant  to  said  letter,  and  in  his  reply,  with  the  subsequent  action  of 
the  employees  of  the  various  coal  companies  engaged  in  operating  mines 
in  the  anthracite  coal  fields  of  Pennsylvania,  as  represented  in  a  con¬ 
vention  held  at  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  October  21,  1902,  certified  to  you 
by  the  officers  of  said  convention. 

In  this  respect  the  pertinent  parts  of  the  correspondence  aforesaid 
are  as  follows: 

EXTRACT  FROM  COAL  OPERATORS’  LETTER  RELATIVE  TO  SUBMISSION. 

We  suggest  a  Commission  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  (if  he  is  willing  to  perform  that  public  service)  to  whom 
shall  be  referred  all  questions  at  issue  between  the  respective  com¬ 
panies  and  their  own  employees,  whether  they  belong  to  a  union  or 
not,  and  the  decision  of  that  Commission  shall  be  accepted  by  us. 

The  Commission  to  be  constituted  as  follows : 

1.  An  officer  of  the  engineer  corps  of  either  the  military  or  naval 
service  of  the  United  States. 
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2.  An  expert  mining  engineer,  experienced  in  the  mining  of  coal 
and  other  minerals  and  not  in  any  way  connected  with  coal  mining 
properties,  either  anthracite  or  bituminous. 

3.  One  of  the  judges  of  the  United  States  courts  of  the  eastern  dis¬ 
trict  of  Pennsylvania. 

4.  A  man  of  prominence  eminent  as  a  sociologist. 

5.  A  man  who  by  active  participation  in  mining  and  selling  coal  is 
familiar  with  the  physical  and  commercial  features  of  the  business. 

It  being  the  understanding  that  immediately  upon  the  constitution 
of  such  Commission,  in  order  that  idleness  and  nonproduction  may 
cease  instantly,  the  miners  will  return  to  work,  and  cease  all  interfer¬ 
ence  with  or  persecution  of  any  nonunion  men  who  are  working  or 
shall  hereafter  work.  The  findings  of  this  Commission  shall  fix  the 
date  when  the  same  shall  be  effective,  and  shall  govern  the  conditions 
of  employment  between  the  respective  companies  and  their  own  em¬ 
ployees  for  a  term  of  at  least  3  years. 

Geo.  F.  Baer, 

President  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company , 

Lehigh  and  Wilkesbarre  Coal  Company , 

Temple  Iron  Company. 

E.  B.  Thomas, 

Chairman  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company , 
Hillside  Coal  and  Iron  Company. 

W.  H.  Truesdale, 
President  Delaware ,  Lackawanna  and 

Western  Railroad  Company. 

T.  P.  Fowler, 

President  Scranton  Coal  Company , 
Elk  Ilill  Coal  and  Iron  Company. 

R.  M.  Olyphant, 

President  Delaware  and  Hudson  Company . 

Alfred  Walter, 

President  Lehigh  Yalley  Coal  Company. 


TELEGRAM  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  TO  JOHN  MITCHELL. 

White  House, 
Washington ,  October  16 ,  1002. 

Mr.  John  Mitchell, 

President  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  Wilkesbarre ,  Pa. : 

I  have  appointed  as  commissioners  Brig.  Gen.  John  M.  Wilson,  Mr. 
E.  W.  Parker,  Judge  George  Gray,  Mr.  E.  E.  Clark,  Mr.  Thomas  H. 
Watkins,  and  Bishop  John  L.  Spalding,  with  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright 
as  recorder.  (a)  These  names  are  accepted  by  the  operators,  and  I  now 
most  earnestly  ask  and  urge  that  the  miners  likewise  accept  this  Com¬ 
mission.  It  is  a  matter  of  vital  concern  to  all  our  people,  and  especially 
to  those  in  our  great  cities  who  are  least  well  off,  that  the  mining  of 
coal  should  be  resumed  without  a  daj^’s  unnecessary  delay. 

Theodore  Roosevelt. 


a  Messrs.  Edward  A.  Moseley  and  Charles  P.  Neill  were  appointed  assistants  to  the 
Recorder. 
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EXTRACT  FROM  LETTER  OF  JOHN  MITCHELL  TO  THE  PRESIDENT. 


Wilkesbarre,  Pa.  ,  October  16 ,  1902. 

Hon.  Theodore  Roosevelt, 

President  of  the  United  States , 

Washington ,  I).  C. 

Dear  Sir: 


******* 

Replying  thereto  [to  the  above  telegram],  I  beg  to  inform  }tou  that 
your  recommendations  were  submitted  to  the  members  of  the  executive 
boards  of  districts  1,  7,  and  9,  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  and 
they  have  unanimously  agreed  to  call  a  delegate  convention,  to  be  held 
next  Monday,  and  will  recommend  to  the  convention  that  all  men  now 
on  strike  return  to  the  positions  and  working  places  formerly  occupied 
by  them,  and  submit  to  the  Commission  appointed  by  you  all  ques¬ 
tions  at  issue  between  the  operators  and  mine  workers  of  the  anthracite 
coal  fields. 


* 


* 


* 


* 


John  Mitchell, 

President  United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 


ACTION  OF  THE  MINE  WORKERS’  REPRESENTATIVES  IN  CONVEN¬ 
TION,  AGREEING  TO  THE  SUBMISSION,  AS  CERTIFIED  BY  THE 
OFFICERS  OF  SAID  CONVENTION. 

Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  October  21,  1902. 

Hon.  Theodore  Roosevelt, 

President  of  the  United  States , 

Washington ,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We,  the  representatives  of  the  employees  of  the  various 
coal  companies  engaged  in  operating  mines  in  the  anthracite  coal  fields 
of  Pennsylvania,  in  convention  assembled,  having  under  consideration 
your  telegram  of  October  16,  1902,  addressed  to  John  Mitchell,  presi¬ 
dent  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  have  decided  to  accept  the 
proposition  therein  embodied  and  submit  all  the  questions  at  issue 
between  the  operators  and  mine  workers  of  the  anthracite  coal  region 
for  adjustment  to  the  Commission  which  you  have  named.  In  pur¬ 
suance  of  that  decision  we  shall  report  for  work  on  Thursday  morning, 
October  23,  in  the  positions  and  working  places  occupied  by  us  prior 
to  the  inauguration  of  the  strike.  We  have  authorized  John  Mitchell, 
president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  with  such  assist¬ 
ants  as  he  may  select,  to  represent  us  in  all  hearings  before  the 
Commission. 

John  Mitchell, 

Chairman  of  Convention. 

W.  B.  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Convention. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Commission  is  authorized  by  two  par¬ 
ties  to  a  controversy  to  make,  as  to  them,  a  binding  award.  The  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  proposition  made  by  the  operators  is  that  ua  Commission 
be  appointed  by  the  President  *  *  *  to  whom  shall  be  referred 

all  questions  at  issue  between  the  respective  companies  and  their  own 
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employees,  whether  they  belong  to  a  union  or  not,  and  the  decision  of 
that  Commission  shall  be  accepted  by  us,”  and  that  of  the  acceptance 
by  the  representative  convention  of  mine  workers  being  that  they 
4 4  accept  the  proposition  [for  a  commission  as  proposed  by  the  opera¬ 
tors]  *  *  *  and  submit  all  the  questions  at  issue  between  the 

operators  and  mine  workers  of  the  anthracite  coal  region  for  adjust¬ 
ment  to  the  Commission  which  you  have  named.” 

The  signatory  operators  and  their  employees  represented  in  the 
Wilkesbarre  convention  were  therefore  in  substantial  agreement  as  to 
the  fact  and  the  scope  of  the  submission  proposed. 

Mr.  Carroll  D.  Wright  having  been,  with  the  consent  of  both  sides, 
added  to  the  Commission,  the  undersigned  received  from  you  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letter: 

PRESIDENT’S  APPOINTMENT  OF  THE  COMMISSION. 

White  House, 

Washington ,  October  % 3 ,  190%. 

To  the  Anthracite  Coal  Strike  Commission. 

Gentlemen:  At  the  request  both  of  the  operators  and  of  the  miners, 
I  have  appointed  you  a  Commission  to  inquire  into,  consider,  and  pass 
upon  the  questions  in  controversy  in  connection  with  the  strike  in  the 
anthracite  region,  and  the  causes  out  of  which  the  controversy  arose. 
By  the  action  you  recommend,  which  the  parties  in  interest  have  in 
advance  consented  to  abide  by,  you  will  endeavor  to  establish  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  employers  and  the  wage  workers  in  the  anthracite 
fields  on  a  just  and  permanent  basis,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  do  away 
with  any  causes  for  the  recurrence  of  such  difficulties  as  those  which 
you  have  been  called  in  to  settle.  I  submit  to  you  herewith  the  pub¬ 
lished  statement  of  the  operators,  following  which  I  named  you  as  the 
members  of  the  Commission. 

Theodore  Roosevelt. 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  conferred  in  the  premises,  the  Commis¬ 
sion  met  in  Washington  October  24,  organized  by  choosing  a  chair¬ 
man,  and  directed  the  recorder  to  notify  the  signatory  operators, 
parties  to  the  submission,  and  John  Mitchell,  as  chairman  of  the 
Wilkesbarre  convention,  to  appear  before  the  Commission  in  Wash¬ 
ington  October  27,  1902.-  Pursuant  to  this  notice,  all  the  signatory 
operators  appeared  by  counsel,  and  the  mine  workers  represented  in 
the  said  Wilkesbarre  convention  by  John  Mitchell  and  others  associ¬ 
ated  with  him.  After  hearing  the  suggestions  of  counsel  as  to  the 
mode  of  procedure,  it  was  decided  to  adjourn,  to  meet  in  the  city  of 
Scranton  on  the  14th  of  November,  that  in  the  meantime  there  might 
be  filed  with  the  Commission  statements  of  claim  by  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  mine  workers  and  answers  thereto  by  the  signatory  operat¬ 
ors,  and  that  other  preparation  might  be  made  for  hearing  the  parties 
to  the  controversy. 

It  was  also  determined,  in  order  to  enable  the  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  to  familiarize  themselves  to  some  extent  with  the  physical 
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conditions  of  the  anthracite  region,  and  the  practical  operation  of 
mining  coal,  that  they  would,  before  beginning  the  hearings,  make 
a  tour  of  the  said  region,  visiting  such  of  the  mines  as  should  be 
indicated  by  a  joint  committee  representing  the  operators  and  the 
miners,  and  observing,  so  far  as  they  might  have  opportunity,  the 
general  conditions  under  which  the  miners  worked  and  lived.  Seven 
days  were  accordingly  devoted  to  such  investigation.  The  Commission 
was  thus  enabled  to  learn  much  that  has  proved  invaluable  in  the  sub¬ 
sequent  hearings  and  deliberations.  Every  facility  was  furnished  by 
the  operators  for  a  thorough  examination  of  the  mines,  breakers,  and 
the  various  machinery  for  pumping,  ventilating,  and  carrying  on  gen¬ 
erally  the  mining  operations. 

Prior  to  the  opening  of  the  hearings  in  Scranton,  the  Commission 
caused  letters  to  be  sent  in  its  name  to  all  the  coal  companies  and  indi¬ 
vidual  operators  of  the  anthracite  region  of  Pennsylvania  not  already 
parties  to  the  submission,  inviting  them  severally  to  become  parties, 
by  intervention  and  agreement  to  be  bound  by  the  award  to  be  made, 
and  b}^  filing  written  notice  to  that  effect  with  the  recorder  of  the 
Commission. 

LIST  OF  INDEPENDENT  OPERATORS. 


The  following  list  comprises  all  the  independent  operators,  so  called, 
known  to  the  Commission,  and  to  whom  the  letter  cited  above  was 
sent: 


M.  B.  Williams. 

T.  M.  Righter. 

Llewellyn  Coal  Company. 
Mount  Jessup  Coal  Company. 
Moosic  Coal  Company. 

Dolph  Coal  Company. 

Riverside  Coal  Company. 
Carney  &  Brown. 

Black  Diamond  Coal  Company. 
Barton  Coal  Company. 

Austin  Coal  Company. 

Green  Ridge  Coal  Company. 
Wm.  Connell  &  Co. 

Jermyn  &  Co. 

Elliott,  McClure  &  Co. 

A.  D.  &  F.  M.  Spencer. 

Nay- Aug  Coal  Company. 

Bull’s  Head  Coal  Company. 
North  American  Coal  Company. 
Gibbons  Coal  Company. 
People’s  Coal  Company. 

Clear  Spring  Coal  Company. 

W.  G.  Payne  &  Co. 

Kingston  Coal  Company. 

Red  Ash  Coal  Company. 

Parrish  Coal  Company. 
Chauncey  Coal  Company. 


A.  Pardee  &  Co. 

Union  Coal  Company. 

W.  R.  McTurk  &  Co. 

Stevens  Coal  Company. 

Melville  Coal  Company. 

Avoca  Coal  Company. 

Raub  Coal  Company. 

Wyoming  Coal  and  Land  Company. 
Plymouth  Coal  Company. 

Alden  Coal  Company. 

G.  B.  Markle  &  Co. 

Estate  of  A.  S.  Van  Wickle. 

Pardee  Bros.  &  Co. 

Calvin  Pardee  &  Co. 

Upper  Lehigh  Coal  Company. 

M.  S.  Kemmerer. 

J.  S.  Wentz  &  Co. 

Lentz,  Lilly  &  Co. 

Silver  Brook  Coal  Company. 

Mill  Creek  Coal  Company. 

Thomas  Coal  Company. 

Lawrence  Coal  Company. 

Cambridge  Coal  Company. 
Brookwood  Coal  Company. 

C.  M.  Dodson  &  Co. 

Midvalley  Coal  Company. 
Enterprise  Coal  Company. 
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Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company. 
Dodson  Coal  Company. 

Bedell  Brothers. 

Lytle  Coal  Company. 

T.  M.  Dodson  &  Co. 

Buck  Run  Coal  Company. 

Excelsior  Coal  Company. 

Robertson  &  Law. 

Geo.  Graeber., 

William  Penn  Coal  Company. 


Thos.  R.  Brooks. 

St.  Clair  Coal  Company. 

East  Ridge  Coal  Company. 
Pine  Hill  Coal  Company. 
Susquehanna  Coal  Company. 
Shipman  Coal  Company. 
Girard  Coal  Company. 
Traders’  Coal  Company. 

I.  A.  Stearns. 

Warrior  Run  Coal  Company. 


From  time  to  time  during  the  progress  of  the  hearings  interventions 
were  made  by  the  parties  as  named  above,  and  they  were  added  to  the 
original  signatory  companies  proposing  the  submission.  The  follow¬ 
ing  independent  or  individual  operators,  some  of  whom  filed  answers 
and  all  of  whom  agreed  to  abide  by  the  award  of  the  Commission, 
were  represented  by  counsel: 


Dolph  Coal  Company. 

Black  Diamond  Coal  Company. 
Green  Ridge  Coal  Company. 

Nay- Aug  Coal  Company. 

Carney  &  Brown. 

Wm.  Connell  &  Co. 

Elliott,  McClure  &  Co. 

Wyoming  Coal  and  Land  Company. 
Geo.  F.  Lee  &  Co. 

Gardner  Creek  Coal  Company. 
William  Richmond. 

Riverside  Coal  Company.  - 
North  End  Coal  Company. 

West  End  Coal  Company. 

Robertson  &  Law. 

Gibbons  Coal  Company. 

Rissinger  Bros.  &  Co. 

Jermyn  &  Co. 

Austin  Coal  Company. 

A.  D.  &  E.  M.  Spencer. 

Stevens  Coal  Company. 


Clear  Spring  Coal  Company. 

Raub  Coal  Company. 

East  Boston  Coal  Company. 

Buck  Run  Coal  Company. 

Northern  Anthracite  Coal  Company. 
Peoples  Coal  Company. 

Pine  Hill  Coal  Company. 

Enterprise  Coal  Company. 

Parrish  Coal  Company. 

Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company. 
G.  B.  Markle  &  Co. 

A.  Pardee  &  Co. 

Pardee  Bros.  &  Co. 

Calvin  Pardee  &  Co. 

J.  S.  Wentz  &  Co. 

C.  M.  Dodson  &  Co. 

Upper  Lehigh  Coal  Company. 

Silver  Brook  Coal  Company. 

St.  Clair  Coal  Company. 

Estate  of  A.  S.  Van  Wickle. 


The  following  companies  stated  their  willingness  to  abide  by  the 
award  of  the  Commission,  but  were  not  represented  before  it  by  coun¬ 
sel  or  otherwise: 


Susquehanna  Coal  Company. 

Wm.  Penn  Coal  Company. 

Mineral  Railroad  and  Mining  Company. 
Summit  Branch  and  Lykens  Valley  Coal 
Company. 

Union  Coal  Company. 


Thomas  Coal  Company. 

Coxe  Bros  &  Co. 

Mount  Jessup  Coal  Company. 
Lytle  Coal  Company. 

Alden  Coal  Company. 


In  the  appendix  will  be  found  a  list  of  counsel  and  the  companies 
they  represent.  (a) 


ftSee  pages  517,  518. 
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Upon  the  opening  of  the  hearings  in  Scranton  an  application  to  be 
heard  before  the  Commission  was  presented  by  Messrs.  Lenahan  & 
O’Brien,  as  counsel  for  certain  nonunion  mine  workers.  This  appli¬ 
cation  was  duly  considered,  and  it  was  ordered  that  the  counsel  afore¬ 
said  file  their  authority  for  their  appearance,  together  with  an  agree¬ 
ment  to  be  bound  by  the  award  of  the  Commission.  In  compliance 
with  this  order,  a  power  of  attorney  executed  by  more  than  two  thou¬ 
sand  persons,  representing  themselves  to  be  nonunion  mine  workers, 
was  filed,  with  an  agreement  on  their  part  to  be  bound  by  the  award; 
and  in  the  subsequent  proceedings  said  counsel  appeared  and  took 
part,  producing  testimon}^  and  participating  in  the  final  arguments. 

For  the  convenience  of  those  working  in  the  mines,  the  Commission 
heard  all  the  testimony  on  behalf  of  the  mine  workers,  including  part 
of  that  produced  by  the  nonunion  mine  workers,  in  the  city  of  Scran¬ 
ton,  and  then  adjourned  to  meet  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  where 
was  heard  the  final  testimony  of  the  nonunion  mine  workers  and  that 
adduced  by  the  operators,  and  the  rebutting  testimony  for  the  mine 
workers.  These  proceedings  were  concluded  Thursday,  February  5, 
and  adjournment  was  taken  till  Monday,  February  9,  to  enable  counsel 
to  prepare  arguments,  to  the  hearing  of  which  a  week  was  devoted. 

The  total  number  of  witnesses  examined  before  the  Commission  was 
558.  The  number  called  by  the  counsel  for  the  striking  anthracite 
mine  workers  was  240;  by  counsel  for  the  nonunion  men,  153;  by 
counsel  for  the  operators,  154,  and  by  the  Commission,  11.  The  rec¬ 
ord  of  testimony  makes  10,047  legal  cap  pages,  besides  a  vast  quantity 
of  exhibits,  statistics,  and  other  pertinent  matter. 

Arguments  on  behalf  of  the  striking  mine  workers  were  made  by 
Messrs.  McCarthy,  Lloyd,  Brumm,  and  Darrow;  on  behalf  of  the 
nonunion  men,  by  Mr.  Lenahan;  on  behalf  of  the  independent  opera¬ 
tors,  by  Messrs.  Reynolds,  Burns,  and  Dickson;  and  on  behalf  of  the 
signatory  operators,  by  Messrs.  Torrey,  Warren,  Go  wen,  Wolverton, 
and  Baer,  Mr.  Baer  closing  for  the  operators  and  Mr.  Darrow  for  the 
miners.  Briefs  were  also  filed  by  Messrs.  Alfred  Hand  and  Andrew  II. 
McClintock,  and  a  printed  argument  by  Mr.  IT.  T.  Newcomb. 

At  the  close  of  the  hearings  in  Philadelphia  the  Commission  adjourned 
to  Washington  for  consideration  of  the  testimony  and  for  the  delibera¬ 
tion  necessaiy  to  the  formation  of  its  findings  and  award.  .Before 
entering  upon  a  review  of  the  deliberations  of  the  Commission,  it.seems 
wise  to  present  some  account  of  the  anthracite  regions,  the  cause  and 
course  of  the  strike,  and  other  matters  necessary  to  a  full  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  situation. 

ANTHRACITE  COAL  REGION  AND  ITS  PRODUCTION. 

There  is  probably  no  other  commodity  entering  into  human  con¬ 
sumption  which  possesses  so  much  the  character  of  a  natural  monopoly 
as  the  anthracite  coal  of  Pennsylvania.  The  only  other  known  deposits 
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of  anthracite  coal  of  economic  value  in  the  United  States  are  in  Colorado 
and  New  Mexico,  but  these  are  all  comparatively  insignificant,  yield¬ 
ing  less  than  100,000  tons  annually.  Practically,  therefore,  the  entire 
source  of  supply  of  this  fuel  is  confined  to  an  area  of  496  square  miles, 
in  nine  counties  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  Of  these  nine  counties, 
five,  i.  e.,  Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  Schuylkill,  Northumberland,  and  Car¬ 
bon,  produce  ninety-six  per  cent  of  the  total  output.  The  four  less 
important  producing  counties  are  Susquehanna,  Dauphin,  Columbia, 
and  Sullivan. 

The  output  of  anthracite  coal  in  1901  amounted  to  60,242,560  long 
tons,  with  a  value  at  the  mines  of  $112,504,020.  As  an  indication  of 
the  comparative  importance  of  this  industry  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
value  of  this  product  exceeded  that  of  any  other  nonmetallic  product 
of  the  United  States  in  1901,  with  the  exception  of  bituminous  coal, 
and  exceeded  the  value  of  any  metallic  product,  with  the  exception  of 
pig  iron.  It  amounted  to  considerably  more  than  ten  per  cent  of  the 
entire  value  of  the  mineral  output  of  the  United  States  in  1901. 

The  official  records  of  anthracite  coal  production  date  from  1820,  in 
which  year  365  tons  were  mined  and  shipped  from  the  Lehigh  region, 
but  for  more  than  fifty  years  previous  to  this  date  anthracite  coal  had 
been  known  to  exist  and  had  been  mined  to  a  small  extent,  principally 
for  local  consumption.  The  discovery  of  anthracite  was  made  in  1762 
by  Connecticut  pioneers  in  the  Wyoming  Valley,  but  so  far  as  known, 
none  of  it  was  used  nor  was  any  attempt  made  to  use  it  until  1768, 
when  a  small  amount  was  consumed  for  domestic  purposes.  In  the 
following  year  a  successful  attempt  to  utilize  anthracite  in  a  smithing 
forge  was  made  by  Obadiah  Gore. 

The  regular  use  of  the  new  fuel  (commonly  called  “black  stones.”  by 
the  pioneers)  may  be  said  to  have  begun  at  about  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Revolutionary  war,  as  in  1775  some  coal  was  mined  on  the  banks  of 
the  Susquehanna  River  near  where  Pittston  now  stands,  and  from  1776 
to  1780  coal  was  mined  near  Wilkesbarre  and  shipped  to  Carlisle.  Its 
first  use  for  metallurgical  purposes  is  recorded  as  having  occurred  in 
1778,  when  nails  were  made  with  anthracite  coal  by  Judge  Jesse  Fell, 
of  Wilkesbarre.  From, this  until  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury  further  discoveries  were  made  throughout  the  region  and  attempts 
were  made  to  ship  the  coal  to  Philadelphia,  but  much  difficulty  was 
encountered  in  convincing  the  conservative  inhabitants  of  that  city 
that  the  u  black  stones  ”  were  capable  of  combustion  and  of  producing 
heat.  The  firm  of  Abijah  Smith  &  Co.,  of  Plymouth,  in  the  Wyoming 
Valley,  is  given  credit  for  the  first  commercial  venture  in  the  mining 
and  marketing  of  anthracite  coal.  This  firm  in  1807  mined  55  tons 
of  anthracite,  which  was  shipped  to  other  points  and  marketed.  The 
following  year  the  same  firm  shipped  several  ark  loads  by  the  Susque¬ 
hanna  River  to  the  town  of  Columbia. 

In  1812  the  new  fuel  was  successfully  used  in  an  iron  furnace  in 
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Philadelphia,  and  a  small  quantity  was  shipped  to  New  York  and  sold  at 
$15  a  ton.  A  number  of  mines  were  opened  in  the  different  regions  in 
the  next  five  years,  and  in  1818  the  Lehigh  Navigation  Company  and 
the  Lehigh  Coal  Compan}^  were  organized  and  were  shortly  afterwards 
merged  into  what  is  still  known  as  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation 
Company.  The  first  year  that  this  company  shipped  coal  was  in 
1820,  fifty-eight  years  after  the  discovery  in  the  Wyoming  Valley,  and 
amounted  in  that  year,  as  previously  stated,  to  365  tons.  The  follow¬ 
ing  year  the  shipments  rose  to  1,073  tons.  In  1822  the  Schuylkill 
region  was  opened  and  the  production  from  these  two  fields  rapidly 
increased  until  1829,  when  the  Wyoming  region  began  shipping.  The 
development  of  this  industry  since  these  early  years  of  struggle  is 
shown  in  the  following  table: 

ANNUAL  SHIPMENTS  OF  ANTHRACITE  COAL  FROM  THE  SCHUYLKILL,  LEHIGH,  AND 
WYOMING  REGIONS  FROM  1820  TO  1901,  INCLUSIVE. 


Year. 

Schuylkill  region. 

Lehigh  region. 

Wyoming  region. 

Total. 

Quantity. 

Per 

cent. 

Quantity. 

Per 

cent. 

Quantity. 

Per 

cent. 

Quantity. 

Long  tons. 

Long  tons. 

Long  tons. 

Long  tons. 

1820 . 

365 

365 

1821 . 

1,073 

1,073 

1822 . 

1,480 

39.  79 

2, 240 

60.21 

3,  720 

1828 . 

1, 128 

16.23 

5'  823 

83. 77 

6,951 

1824 . 

1,  567 

14. 10 

9'  541 

85.90 

11, 108 

1825 . 

6,  500 

18.  60 

28^  393 

81.40 

34, 893 

1826 . 

16'  767 

34.90 

31, 280 

65. 10 

48, 047 

1827 . 

31,  360 

49.44 

32'  074 

50. 56 

63, 434 

1828 . 

47'  284 

61.00 

30, 232 

39.  00 

77,516 

1829 . 

79,  973 

71.35 

25, 110 

22.40 

7,000 

6.25 

112, 083 

1830 . 

89, 984 

51.50 

41,  750 

23.  90 

43, 000 

24. 60 

174, 734 

1831 . 

81,854 

46.  29 

40,  966 

23. 17 

54,  000 

30.54 

176, 820 

1832 . 

209, 271 

57.61 

70,  000 

19.  27 

84,  000 

23.12 

363, 271 

1833 . 

252,  971 

51.87 

123, 001 

25.  22 

111, 777 

22.91 

487,749 

1834 . 

226, 692 

60.19 

106, 244 

28. 21 

43, 700 

11.60 

376, 636 

1835- . . 

339,  508 

60.54 

131, 250 

23.41 

90, 000 

16.05 

560, 758 

1836 . . 

432,  045 

63.16 

148, 211 

21.  66 

103, 861 

15. 18 

684, 117 

1837 . 

530, 152 

60.98 

223, 902 

25.  75 

115,  387 

13. 27 

869, 441 

1838 . 

446, 875 

60.  49 

213,  615 

28. 92 

78,  207 

10.  59 

738,  697 

1839 . 

475, 077 

58.05 

221, 025 

27.  01 

122,  300 

14.  94 

818, 402 

1840 . . 

490,  596 

56.75 

225,  313 

26.  07 

148, 470 

17. 18 

861,  379 

1841 . 

624, 466 

65.  07 

143, 037 

14.  90 

192,  270 

20.  03 

959, 773 

1842 . 

583, 273 

52.  62 

272,  540 

24.59 

252,  599 

22.  79 

1,108,412 

1843 . 

710, 200 

56.21 

267,  793 

21.19 

285,  605 

22. 60 

1,  263, 598 

1844 . 

887,  937 

54.45 

377, 002 

23. 12 

365,  911 

22. 43 

1, 630, 850 

1845 . 

1, 131,  724 

66.22 

429,  453 

21.33 

451,836 

22. 45 

2, 013, 013 

1846 . 

1, 308,  500 

55.82 

517, 116 

22.07 

518,  389 

22.11 

2,344,005 

1847 . . . 

1, 665,  735 

57.79 

633,  507 

21.98 

5S3.067 

20. 23 

2, 882,  309 

1848 . •. . 

1, 733,  721 

56.12 

670, 321 

21.70 

685, 196 

22. 18 

3, 089, 238 

1849 . . . 

1,  728,  500 

53.30 

781, 556 

24. 10 

732,  910 

22.  60 

3, 242, 966 

1850 . 

1,840,620 

54.  80 

690, 456 

20.  56 

827, 823 

24.  64 

3,  358,  899 

1851 . 

2, 328,  525 

52.34 

964, 224 

21.68 

1, 156, 167 

25.98 

4, 448, 916 

1852 . 

2,  636, 835 

52.  81 

1,  072, 136 

21.47 

1,284,500 

25.  72 

4, 993, 471 

1853 . 

2, 665, 110 

51. 30 

1, 054,  309 

20.  29 

1,475,  732 

28.41 

5, 195, 151 

1854 . 

3,191,670 

53.14 

1,207,186 

20.13 

1,603,  478 

26.  73 

6, 002,  334 

1855 . . . 

3,  552,  943 

53.77 

1,284,113 

19.43 

1, 771, 511 

26.  80 

6,  608,  567 

1856 . 

3,  603, 029 

52.  91 

1, 351,  970 

19.  52 

1, 972, 581 

28.47 

6,  927, 580 

1857 . 

3, 373, 797 

50.  77 

1,318,541 

19.  84 

1,  952,  603 

29.39 

6,  644, 941 

1858 . 

3,273, 245 

47.  86 

1,380, 030 

20. 18 

2, 186, 094 

31. 96 

6,  839, 369 

1859 . 

3, 448,  708 

44. 16 

1,628,311 

20. 86 

2,  731,  236 

34.  98 

7,  808, 255 

1860 . 

3, 749,  632 

44.  04 

1,821,674 

21.40 

2,941,817 

34.56 

8,513,123 

1861 . 

3, 160, 747 

39.74 

1,738,377 

21.  85 

3, 055, 140 

38.41 

7, 954, 264 

1862 . 

3, 372,  583 

42.  86 

1,351,054 

17. 17 

3, 145, 770 

39.97 

7, 869, 407 

1863 . 

3,911,683 

40.90 

1,894,713 

19.  80 

3, 759, 610 

39.  30 

9, 566,  006 

1864 . . 

4,161,970 

40.  89 

2, 054, 669 

20. 19 

3, 960, 836 

38.92 

10, 177, 475 

1865 . 

4, 356,  959 

45. 14 

2,  040,  913 

21. 14 

3, 254, 519 

33. 72 

9,  652,  391 

1866 . 

5,  787,  902 

45.56 

2, 179,  364 

17.15 

4,  736,  616 

37.29 

12, 703, 882 

1867 . 

5, 161,  671 

39.74 

2,  502, 054 

19.  27 

5,  325,  000 

40. 99 

12, 988, 725 

1868 . 

5, 330,  737 

38. 52 

2,  502, 582 

18. 13 

5,  968, 146 

43.  25 

13,801,465 

1869 . 

5,  775, 138 

41.66 

1,  949,  673 

14. 06 

6,141,369 

44.  28 

13, 866, 180 

1870' . 

4,  968, 157 

30.  70 

3, 239, 374 

20.  02 

7, 974,  660 

49.  28 

16, 182, 191 

1871 . . . 

6,  552, 772 

41.74 

2,  235,  707 

14. 24 

6,911,242 

44.  02 

15,  699,  721 

1872 . 

6,  694,  890 

34.03 

3, 873,  339 

19. 70 

9,101,549 

46.  27 

19,  669,  778 

1873 . 

7,  212,601 

33. 97 

3,  705, 596 

17.46 

10,  309,  755 

48. 57 

21, 227,  952 
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ANNUAL  SHIPMENTS  OF  ANTHRACITE  COAL  FROM  THE  SCHUYLKILL,  LEHIGH,  AND 
WYOMING  REGIONS  FROM  1820  TO  1901,  INCLUSIVE— Concluded. 


Schuylkill  region. 

Lehigh  region. 

Wyoming  region. 

Total. 

Year. 

Quantity. 

Per 

cent. 

Quantity. 

Per 

cent. 

Quantity. 

Per 

cent. 

Quantity. 

1874 . 

Long  tons. 

6, 866, 877 

34.09 

Long  tons. 

3,  773, 836 

18.73 

Long  tons. 

9, 504, 408 

47.18 

Long  tons. 
20, 145, 121 

1875 . 

6,281,712 

31.87 

2, 834,  605 

14.38 

10, 596, 155 

53. 75 

19, 712, 472 

1876 . 

6,221,934 

33. 63 

3, 854.  919 

20.84 

8,  424, 158 

45. 53 

18, 501,011 

1877 . 

8, 195, 042 

'  39.35 

4, 332, 760 

20.  80 

8, 300, 377 

39.85 

20, 828,179 

1878 . 

6, 282,226 

35.  68 

3,  237, 449 

18.40 

8,  085, 587 

45.92 

17, 605, 262 

1879 . 

8, 960, 829 

34.28 

4, 595,  567 

17.58 

12, 586, 293 

48.14 

26, 142, 689 

1880 . 

7, 554,  742 

32.23 

4, 463, 221 

19.05 

11,419, 279 

48.  72 

23, 437, 242 

1881 . 

9, 253, 958 

32.46 

5, 294,  676 

18.58 

13, 951,  383 

48.96 

28, 500,  017 

1882 . 

9, 459, 288 

32.48 

5, 689, 437 

19.54 

13,971,371 

47.98 

29, 120, 096 

1S83 . 

10, 074, 726 

31.69 

6, 113, 809 

19. 23 

15,  604, 492 

49.  08 

31,793,027 

1884 . 

9, 478,  314 

30.85 

5, 562,  226 

18.11 

a  15,  677, 753 

51.04 

30,  718, 293 

1885 . 

9, 488,  426 

30.01 

5, 898,  634 

18.65 

a  16,  236, 470 

51.34 

31,623,530 

1886 . 

9,381,407 

29.19 

5,  723, 129 

17.89 

a  17,  031,  826 

52.  82 

32, 136, 362 

1887.... . 

10, 609,  028 

30.63 

4, 347, 061 

12.  55 

a  19, 684,  929 

56.  82 

34,  641,018 

1883 . 

10,  654, 116 

27.93 

5, 639, 236 

14.78 

a  21, 852,  366 

57. 29 

38, 145,  718 

1889 . 

10. 486, 185 

29.  28 

6, 294, 073 

17.57 

a  19, 036, 835 

53. 15 

35, 817, 093 

1890 . 

10, 867, 822 

29.  68 

6, 329,  658 

17.28 

a  19, 417,  979 

53. 04 

36, 615, 459 

1891 . 

12,741,258 

31.50 

6, 381,838 

15.  78 

21,  325, 240 

52.72 

40, 448, 336 

1892 . 

12,  626,  784 

30.14 

6, 451,  076 

15. 40 

22,  815,  480 

54. 46 

41,  893,  340 

1893 . 

12,  357, 444 

28.  68 

6, 892,  352 

15.  99 

23, 839,  741 

55. 33 

43, 089,  537 

1894 . 

12, 035.  005 

29.  08 

6,  705,  434 

16.20 

22,  650,  761 

54.72 

41,391,200 

1895 . 

14,  269,  932 

30.  68 

7, 298, 124 

15.69 

24,  943, 421 

56.63 

46,511,477 

1896 . 

13,  097, 5.71 

30. 34 

6, 490, 441 

15. 03 

23, 589, 473 

54.  63 

43, 177,  485 

1897 . 

12,181,061 

29. 26 

6,  249, 540 

15.00 

23, 207,  263 

55.  74 

41,637,864 

1898 . 

12,  078, 875 

28.83 

6, 253,109 

14.92 

23, 567,  767 

56.25 

41,899,751 

1899 . 

14, 199,  009 

29.79 

6,887,909 

14.45 

26, 578, 286 

55.76 

47, 665, 204 

1900 . 

13,  502,  732 

29.  94 

6,  918,  627 

15.  33 

24,  686, 125 

54.  73 

45, 107,  484 

1901 . 

16, 019,  591 

29.  92 

7,211,974 

13.45 

30,  337, 036 

56.  63 

53, 568,  601 

Total . 

409, 472,  958 

33.41 

208, 568, 818 

17.02 

607,  539, 493 

49.57 

1,225,581,269 

a  Includes  Loyalsock  field. 


As  seen,  the  Lehigh  region,  which  was  the  first  opened,  became 
second  in  importance  in  1828,  and  the  Wyoming  region,  the  last  to 
be  developed,  took  first  place  in  1867,  retaining  its  supremacy  to  the 
present  time.  In  the  eighty-two  years  of  recorded  shipments  the 
Wyoming  region  has  produced  nearly  50  per  cent,  the  Schuylkill 
region  a  little  over  33  per  cent,  and  the  Lehigh  region  about  17  per  cent 
of  the  to  tal  output.  The  total  shipments  in  these  eighty-two  }Tears  have 
amounted  to  1,225,581,269  long  tons.  Adding  to  this  the  estimated 
local  and  colliery  consumption  of  about  10  per  cent  of  the  shipments, 
the  total  production  has  amounted  to  about  1,350,000,000  long  tons. 

Although  the  value  of  anthracite  coal  as  a  fuel  was  demonstrated  in 
the  first  quarter  of  the  last  century,  and  although  in  1836  the  Franklin 
Institute,  of  Philadelphia,  offered  a  prize  to  anyone  who  should  first  pro¬ 
duce  twenty  tons  of  pig  iron  by  use  of  anthracite,  it  was  not  success¬ 
fully  employed  in  blast-furnace  practice  until  1838,  and  the  Franklin 
Institute  prize  was  not  awarded.  About  the  middle  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury  anthracite  began  to  be  largely  used  for  the  manufacture  of  pig 
iron,  and  in  1855  exceeded  the  use  of  charcoal  for  that  purpose.  Its 
general  utilization  for  this  purpose,  however,  was  somewhat  short¬ 
lived.  The  use  of  coke,  a  product  from  bituminous  coal,  was  growing 
rapidly,  and  in  1875  anthracite  fell  behind  that  fuel  in  blast-furnace 
consumption.  Since  1875  its  decline  for  blast-furnace  use  has  been 
quite  rapid,  and  at  the  present  time  very  little  anthracite  coal  finds 
its  way  into  pig-iron  manufacture. 
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This  decline  has  had  a  material  effect  upon  the  anthracite  industry 
beyond  of  the  mere  fact  of  the  loss  of  an  important  market.  The  coal 
formerly  sold  for  blast-furnace  use  was  lump  coal.  It  was,  therefore, 
a  profitable  product.  The  cutting  off  of  this  outlet  has  made  neces¬ 
sary  the  breaking  down  of  lump  coal  to  meet  the  requirements  for 
domestic  consumption,  resulting  in  the  production  of  a  larger  amount 
of  fine  coal,  much  of  which,  until  quite  recently,  has  been  considered 
waste  output,  and  which  is  still  sold  at  prices  far  below  the  cost 
of  production.  A  considerable  percentage  of  dust  and  culm  is  made, 
for  which  no  market  has  yet  been  secured.  The  general  conditions 
and  problems  affecting  the  present  marketing  of  anthracite  coal  are 
treated  in  another  portion  of  this  report,  and  need  not  be  considered 
in  detail  here.  What  is  of  some  importance,  however,  in  connection 
with  the  discussion  of  the  past  production  is  a  consideration  of  what  is 
to  be  expected  in  the  future  in  the  way  of  production  and  the  probable 
duration  of  the  anthracite  coal  suppty.  The  original  deposits  of  the 
anthracite  coal  field  have  been  ascertained  with  a  reasonable  degree  of 
accuracy. 

According  to  the  estimates  of  the  Pennsylvania  geological  survey, 
the  amount  of  workable  anthracite  coal  originally  in  the  ground  was 
19,500,000,000  tons.  The  production  to  the  close  of  1901,  as  previously 
stated,  amounted  to  1,350,000,000  long  tons,  which  would  indicate 
that  there  remained  still  available  a  total  of  18,150,000,000  tons.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  however,  for  every  ton  of  coal  mined  and  marketed  one  and 
one-half  tons,  approximate^,  are  either  wasted  or  left  in  the  ground  as 
pillars  for  the  protection  of  the  workings,  so  that  the  actual  yield  of  the 
beds  is  only  about  forty  per  cent  of  the  contents.  Upon  this  basis  the 
exhaustion  to  date  has  amounted  to  3,375,000,000  tons.  Deducting 
this  from  the  original  deposits,  the  amount  of  anthracite  remaining 
in  the  ground  at  the  close  of  1901  is  found  to  be,  approximately, 
16,125,000,000.  Upon  the  basis  of  forty  per  cent  recovery,  this  would 
yield  6,450,000,000  long  tons.  The  total  production  in  1901  was 
60,242,560  long  tons.  If  this  rate  of  production  were  to  continue 
steadily,  the  fields  would  become  exhausted  in  just  about  one  hundred 
years. 

Mr.  William  Griffith,  in  a  series  of  articles  contribued  to  the  Bond 
Record  in  1896,  considers  that  the  estimates  upon  which  the  fore¬ 
going  computations  have  been  made  were  too  liberal.  His  estimate  of 
the  amount  of  minable  coal  remaining  at  the  close  of  1895  was 
5,073,786,750  tons.(«) 

« Mr.  Griffith’s  estimate  includes  all  workable  coal  in  the  Northern  field,  having 
beds  4  feet  thick  and  yielding  3  feet  of  clean  coal.  In  the  other  fields  it  includes 
seams  3  feet  in  thickness,  capable  of  yielding  feet  of  clean  coal.  It  excludes  the 
culm  piles,  mine  pillars,  etc.  The  acreage  of  each  bed  is  multiplied  by  the  thickness 
of  the  seams  in  feet  and  thus  reduced  to  foot-acres.  Each  foot-acre  was  estimated  to 
produce  650  tons  of  coal,  and  on  the  first  of  January,  1896,  the  unworked  areas  esti¬ 
mated  to  contain  7,805,826  foot-acres,  or  5,073, 786, 750  tons. 
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In  the  six  years  from  1896  to  1901,  inclusive,  the  production  has 
been,  approximately,  308,570,000  tons,  which  would  leave  still  avail¬ 
able  for  mining  4,765,216,750  tons.  This  supply,  at  the  rate  of  produc¬ 
tion  in  1901,  would  last  a  little  less  than  eighty  years.  But  as  indicating 
how  susceptible  to  error  are  human  predictions,  it  is  wrell  to  state  that 
in  his  carefully  prepared  statement,  published  in  1896,  Mr.  Griffith 
assumes  the  limit  of  annual  production  would  be  reached  in  1906  and 
would  amount  in  that  year  to  60,000,000  tons. 

This  amount  of  production  was  reached  in  1901,  in  just  half  the 
time  predicted  by  Mr.  Griffith,  and  the  production  of  January,  1903, 
as  recently  reported,  shows  that  the  anthracite  mines  are  capable  of 
producing  at  a  rate  of  72,000,000  tons  annually  in  their  present  state 
of  development.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  annual 
rate  of  anthracite  production  will  continue  practically  uniform  until 
the  mines  are  exhausted  and  then  suddenly  cease.  Portions  of  the 
fields  have  already  been  worked  out,  others  are  rapidly  approaching 
total  exhaustion,  while  others  at  the  present  rate  of  production  will, 
it  is  calculated,  last  from  seven  hundred  to  eight  hundred  years.  If 
we  can  assume  the  annual  production  will  have  reached  its  maximum 
limit  at  between  60,000,000  and  75,000,000  tons,  and  that  the  produc¬ 
tion  will  then  fall  off  gradually  as  it  increased,  we  may  expect  anthra¬ 
cite  mining  to  continue  for  a  period  of  from  two  hundred  to  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  years. 

This  estimate  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  the  available  coal 
will  remain  at  about  forty  per  cent  of  the  reserves.  How  much  this 
may  be  increased  by  better  mining  methods  and  the  utilization  of 
former  waste  material,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Already  a  large 
amount  of  fuel  is  being  recovered  from  the  old  culm  banks,  and  it 
seems  safe  to  predict  that  the  coal  saved  will,  in  the  near  future,  equal 
fifty  per  cent  of  the  contents  of  the  fields  worked.  However  we 
may  make  our  estimates  of  future  production,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
maximum  output  has  been  almost  if  not  quite  reached.  The  produc¬ 
tion  henceforth  will  be  from  lower  levels  and  thinner  seams  than 
those  previously  worked.  This  will  necessitate  greater  expense  in 
mining  and,  consequently ^  higher  prices  for  the  fuel.  With  higher 
prices  will  necessarily  follow  more  economy  in  consumption,  greater 
restriction  of  the  market,  and  the  increased  competition  of  other  fuels. 
All  conditions  seem  to  combine  for  the  conservation  of  the  supply  of 
anthracite  coal. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  to  what  an  extent  the  production  is  now  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  large  corporations  engaged  in  the  business.  Mr.  Grif¬ 
fith,  in  his  contribution  to  the  Bond  Record,  states  that  the  railroads 
either  own  or  control  96.29  per  cent  of  the  anthracite  deposits,  nearly 
91  per  cent  being  actually  owned  by  the  transportation  companies.  (a) 

«See  pages  6S1  to  683  for  extract  from  a  report  of  United  States  Geological  Survey 
on  coal-operating  roads. 
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MARKET  CONDITIONS. 


The  endeavor  to  control  this  natural  monopoly,  has  led  many  to 
miscalculate  the  anticipated  increase  in  value  of  anthracite  coal,  due 
to  said  increase  being  more  gradual  than  they  had  thought,  causing  in 
the  past  undue  competition,  unwarranted  development  of  the  mines, 
and  financial  disaster  to  many  of  the  interests  participating  in  this 
competition,  so  that  the  business  has  been  subject  to  violent  fluctuations. 
The  rivalry  between  railroads,  resulting  in  the  construction  of  lines 
into  the  region,  with  the  idea  of  securing  a  portion  of  this  attractive 
tonnage,  has  also  contributed  to  the  unsettled  manner  of  conducting 
the  business. 

These  causes  have  led  to  the  opening  of  new  mines  and  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  coal  beyond  the  market  demand.  This  seems  to  have  been 
particularly  the  case  during  the  six  years  from  1893  to  1899.  The 
result  of  this  increased  capacity  to  produce  was  detrimental  to  all 
interests  engaged  in  the  business,  and  was  felt  especially  by  the  mine 
workers,  who  could  be  given  employment  only  from  160  to  175  da}7s 
during  the  year.  The  gradual  concentration  of  anthracite  mining 
properties  in  the  hands  of  fewer  corporations,  and  the  gradual  increase 
in  consumption  of  the  product,  have  contributed  to  secure  more  uniform 
conditions  in  mining  and  the  management  of  the  business. 

The  consumption  of  anthracite  coal,  especially  of  the  44 domestic” 
sizes,  is  much  larger  during  the  winter  months  than  during  the 
remainder  of  the  year,  and  while  the  mining  operations  were  con¬ 
ducted  by  individual  operators  and  small  corporations,  with  limited 
capital,  the  mining  was  more  active  during  the  fall  and  winter  months, 
the  output  being  limited  during  the  spring  and  summer  months,  on 
account  of  inability  to  provide  storage  plants  at  the  far  distant  points 
of  consumption  to  which  coal  could  be  transported  by  water  while 
navigation  was  open. 

Anthracite  is  prepared  in  nine  sizes,  for  which  there  are  different 
uses.  4 4 Lump”  coal  is  taken  as  it  comes  out  of  the  mine,  and  it  is 
marketed  for  use  either  in  iron  furnaces  or  locomotives.  The  demand 
for  this  size  is  limited,  and  the  remainder  of  the  coal  is  broken  by  rolls 
and  screened  into  sizes  known  as  44  grate,”  44  egg,”  44 stove,”  44 chest¬ 
nut,”  44 pea,”  and  44 No.  1,”  44 No.  2,”  and  44 No.  3  buckwheat.” 

44 Grate”  is  used  in  house  furnaces  and  some  of  it  for  steam  pur¬ 
poses,  but  it  is  known  as  one  of  the  44  domestic”  sizes. 

Egg”  is  used  principally  for  domestic  purposes  in  furnaces. 
Stove”  and  44 chestnut”  are  used  entirely  for  domestic  purposes 
in  stoves,  furnaces,  and  ranges. 

4 4 Pea”  is  used  to  a  small  extent  for  domestic  purposes,  but  mostly 
for  steam. 

“Buckwheat  No.  1,”  44No.  2,”  and  “No.  3”  are  the  “small  sizes, 
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and  are  used  entirely  for  steam  purposes,  coming-  directly  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  bituminous  coal. 

The  sizes  above  “pea”  are  known  as  “domestic,”  and  bring  higher 
prices  than  the  so-called  “steam”  sizes.  In  fact,  were  it  not  for  the 
ability  to  obtain  higher  prices  for  these  “domestic”  sizes  the  busi¬ 
ness  could  not  be  profitably  conducted,  as  the  “steam”  sizes  are  sold 
below  the  average  cost  of  production,  “buckwheat  No.  3”  realizing 
about  30  cents  per  ton  at  the  mine  to  the  operator,  “buckwheat  No. 
2”  about  40  cents  per  ton,  “buckwheat  No.  1”  about  85  cents  per 
ton,  and  “pea”  coal  about  $1.30. 

The  total  cost  of  all  sizes  for  the  mining  and  preparing  of  the  coal  at 
the  mine,  to  some  of  the  large  companies,  is  about  $2  per  ton,  while  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  product  is  sold  and  delivered  in  New  Y ork 
Harbor  for  less  than  that  amount,  so  that  the  prices  realized  at  the 
mine  for  about  forty  per  cent  of  the  product  averages  not  over  $1  per 
ton.  This  loss  on  the  smaller  sizes,  if  the  business  is  to  be  profitable, 
must  be  recovered  from  the  “domestic  ”  sizes,  which  are  about  sixty  per 
cent  of  the  product,  so  that  in  speaking  of  the  cost,  which  is  based  on 
the  total  of  all  sizes,  one  must  bear  in  mind  the  above  facts  in  com¬ 
paring  that  cost  with  the  prices  obtained  by  the  operators  for  the 
“domestic”  sizes. 

As  shown  by  the  figures  prepared  by  Mr.  Wm.  W.  Rule}^,  the  total 
amount  of  anthracite  coal  transported  to  market  during  the  year  1901 
was  53,568,601  long  tons.  The  geographical  distribution  of  this  ton¬ 
nage  was  as  follows: 

GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  ANTHRACITE  COAL  MARKETED  IN  1901. 


Long  tons. 

Per  cent. 

Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey . 

35,  234,  059 
8, 199,  940 
5,  963, 035 
2, 142,  744 

65. 77 

New  England  States . 

15. 31 

Western  States . 

11. 18 

Southern  States . . 

4.00 

Pacific  coast  . . . . 

20;  000 
1,933,  283 
75,  540 

.04 

Dominion  of  Canada . 

3.61 

Foreign  ports  ; . . . . . 

.14 

Total . 

53,  568,  601 

100. 00 

The  same  authority  estimates  the  consumption  of  anthracite  coal 
along  the  eastern  seaboard,  north  of  and  including  Philadelphia,  during 
1901,  as  follows: 

Long  tons. 


Philadelphia .  4,  225,  000 

New  Jersey  coast .  1,  000,  000 

New  York  City,  Brooklyn,  Long  Island,  and  Staten  Island .  9,  000,  000 

Miscellaneous  coast  points — Connecticut .  1,  000,  000 

Miscellaneous  coast  points — Rhode  Island .  600,  000 

Boston . 2,  000,  000 

Miscellaneous  coast  points — Massachusetts .  500,  000 

Miscellaneous  coast  points — New  Hampshire .  250,  000 

Miscellaneous  coast  points — Maine .  400,  000 


Total 


18,  975, 000 
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This  tonnage  originates  along  the  lines  of,  and  is  transported  to  mar¬ 
ket  on,  the  following  railroads:  Philadelphia  and  Reading;  Central 
Railroad  of  New  Jersey;  Lehigh  Valley;  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and 
Western;  Delaware  and  Hudson  Company;  Erie;  New  York,  Susque¬ 
hanna  and  Western;  New  York,  Ontario  and  Western;  Pennsylvania; 
and  Delaware,  Susquehanna  and  Schuylkill. 

During  the  past  ten  years  there  has  been  considerable  change  in  the 
demand  for  coal  of  certain  sizes,  as  shown  by  the  following  statement 
of  tonnage  shipped  in  1892  as  compared  with  1901: 


QUANTITY  OF  COAL  OF  VARIOUS  SIZES  SHIPPED  IN  1892  AND  1901. 


Size. 

• 

1892. 

1901. 

Long  tons. 

Per  cent. 

Long  tons. 

Per  cent. 

Lump . 

8,  907, 296 

9.3 

2, 187, 553 

4.1 

Grate  . 

4,  692, 137 
6,  078,  277 
9,  681,988 
7, 508,  580 

11.2 

4, 423,  584 
6,  989,  330 
10,  561,957 
10,  250, 550 

8.3 

Egg . 

14.5 

13.1 

Stove  . 

23. 1 

19.7 

Chestnut . 

17.9 

19.1 

Prepared  sizes . 

27,  960, 982 

66.7 

32,  225,  421 

60.2 

Pea . 

5,  258,  838 
3,  971,025 
795, 179 

12.6 

7,  555, 948 
7,  894,  613 
3, 705,  066 

14.1 

Buckwheat  No.  1 . 

9.5 

14.7 

Smaller  than  buckwheat  No.  1 . 

1.9 

6.9 

Small  sizes . 

10,  025, 042 

24.0 

19, 155,  627 

35.7 

Total . 

41,  893, 320 

100.0 

53, 568,  601 

100.0 

While  the  total  shipments  of  anthracite  in  1901  were  53,568,601  long 
tons,  or  about  11,500,000  tons  more  than  in  1892,  only  about  4,000,000 
tons  of  this  increase  was  in  the  sizes  above  “pea”  coal.  Of  the  total 
shipments  of  anthracite  during  the  year  1901,  2,567,335  tons  were  not 
fresh-mined  coal,  but  were  taken  from  the  old  waste  banks  and  pre¬ 
pared  for  market  through  washeries  constructed  for  that  purpose, 
whereas  in  1892  onty  90,495  tons  were  shipped  from  washeries.  . 

The  average  f.  o.  b.  prices  per  ton  received  for  the  different  sizes 
sold  at  New  York  Harbor  during  the  year  1901,  for  the  Wyoming 
region,  as  reported  by  Mr.  Ruley,  were: 


'Grate .  $3.4472 

Egg .  3.  9778 

Stove .  4.  3211 

Chestnut . . . . . .  4.  3230 

Pea .  2.  5769 

Buckwheat  No.  1 . . .  2. 1020 

Buckwheat  No.  2. .  1.  4383 

Buckwheat  No.  3 . 1.1575 


The  introduction  of  improved  methods  for  burning  the  small  sizes 
may  gradually  enable  the  operator  to  get  better  prices  for  them,  but 
the  price  must  always  be  controlled  or  affected  by  the  competition  of 
bituminous  co?J.  In  preparing  the  coal  it  is  evident  that  it  is  to  the 
interest  of  the  operator  to  make  as  large  a  percentage  of  the  “  domes- 
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tic ”  sizes  as  practicable,  but  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  a  large  amount 
of  waste  by  breakage  in  preparation ;  some  of  this,  however,  is  saved 
in  small  sizes,  which  must  be  marketed  at  the  best  price  obtainable. 

The  demand  for  the  different  sizes  is  not  uniform  throughout  the 
year,  but  all  sizes  must  be  produced  if  any  size  is  wanted;  consequently 
storage  facilities  for  sizes  not  needed  immediately  must  be  provided, 
causing  another  investment  and  source  of  expense  in  storing  and  taking 
up  again.  In  order  to  operate  the  mines  more  steadily  throughout  the 
year  and  to  provide  for  the  increased  consumption  without  opening 
additional  mines,  it  became  necessary  for  the  larger  companies  engaged 
in  the  business  to  provide  storage  facilities  for  many  of  the  sizes  that 
are  not  generally  used  through  the  spring  and  summer  months. 
Anthracite  being  used  over  a  large  section  of  the  country,  these  stor¬ 
age  plants  have  been  gradually  installed  at  different  points.  These 
are  used  for  storing  coal  during  the  spring  and  summer  months, 
leaving  the  nearby  points  to  be  supplied  with  fresh-mined  coal  during 
the  winter.  These  storage  plants,  however,  do  not  take  care  of  all  the 
coal  that  could  be  mined,  and  the  method  has  been  adopted,  and  carried 
out  fairly  well  during  the  past  two  years,  of  giving  discounts  to  con¬ 
sumers  who  buy  their  coal  during  the  spring  and  early  summer  months. 
This  system  has  worked  with  general  satisfaction,  as  it  enables  the 
companies  to  have  the  advantage  of  the  consumers’  bins  for  storage 
purposes. 

There  has  been  a  decided  improvement  in  the  past  three  years  in 
the  conditions  controlling  the  anthracite  business;  among  others,  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  country  has  led  to  an  increased  consumption 
of  anthracite  more  nearly  approaching  the  capacity  to  produce,  con¬ 
sequently  removing’  to  a  great  extent  the  strong  competition  on  the 
part  of  the  operators.  The  strike  of  1900  limited  the  production  of 
that  year,  causing  hig’her  prices  than  had  been  obtained  for  some 
years  previous.  The  operators  were  enabled  to  secure  about  the  same 
prices  during  the  period  between  the  1900  strike  and  the  long  strike 
of  1902,  which  again  reduced  the  shipments  of  coal  to  the  extent  of 
over  22,000,000  tons,  so  that  the  present  prices  which  the  operators 
are  able  to  obtain  are  due  to  this  unusual  reduction  of  output. 

Anthracite,  though  regarded  largely  as  a  necessity,  is  not  free  from 
competition,  and  unreasonably  high  prices  limit  the  use  of  it.  As 
has  been  said,  the  price  of  the  “ steam”  sizes,  which  are  about  forty 
per  cent  of  the  total  production,  is  influenced  by  and  controlled  through 
the  competition  of  bituminous  coal.  The  domestic”  sizes,  at  reason¬ 
able  prices,  are  always  certain  of  a  fair  market,  but  when  the  price 
becomes  abnormally  high,  the  economy  practiced  in  its  use  and  the 
competition  of  gas  and  oil  ranges  and  stoves  are  directly  felt  and  limit 
consumption. 

Owing  to  its  gradual  exhaustion  and  the  consequent  greater  expense 
of  mining  the  poorer  veins,  and  the  increased  labor  cost  due  to  higher 
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wages,  the  tendency  of  the  price  of  anthracite  coal  is  probably  upward. 
The  effect  of  higher  prices  will  undoubtedly  be  to  limit  consumption. 

W  e  were  impressed  with  many  important  features  regarding  the 
anthracite  industry  that  are  not  generally  known,  and  particularly  with 
the  capital  required  in  the  development  of  the  mines  and  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  coal,  as  well  as  with  the  great  waste  occurring  and  the  cost 
of  handling  the  output  under  present  conditions  in  the  preparation  of 
the  marketable  sizes.  Sinking  shafts,  fitting  them  with  hoisting 
machinery,  driving  gangways,  opening  chambers,  pumping  plants, 
which  must  be  run  continuously,  ventilating  machinery,  that  the  men 
mav  work  with  safety  and  a  reasonable  degree  of  comfort,  grading 
roads,  planes,  and  slopes,  cost  of  mules  and  cars,  the  installation  of 
the  machinery  required  in  hauling  the  product  to  the  breaker,  where 
the  coal  is  finally  prepared  for  market— necessitate  a  large  investment 
of  capital.  The  breakers  also,  equipped  with  the  necessary  machinery, 
are  expensive.  They  are  usually  built  of  wood  and  require  constant 
repairs.  The  cost  of  opening*  a  colliery,  with  its  equipment,  varies 
from  8200,000  to  8750,000,  which  must  be  returned  by  the  time  the 
coal  is  exhausted  or  the  investment  results  in  loss,  as  the  plants  are 
worthless  when  all  of  the  coal  has  been  mined. 

In  the  study  of  anthracite  conditions,  one  can  not  but  be  struck  by 
the  thought  that  a  commodity  so  valuable  and  indispensable,  lying 
within  a  small  area,  limited  in  quantity,  should  not  be  waste  fully 
mined,  and  that  the  needs  of  future  generations  should  be  considered 
and  their  interests  conserved. 

HAZARDOUS  NATURE  OF  ANTHRACITE  MINING. 

In  considering  the  compensation  to  Ire  paid  for  any  class  of  labor, 
the  danger,  to  life  and  limb  to  those  engaged  should  be  taken  into 

c  o  S 

account.  All  kinds  of  mining  work  involve  risk  of  accident  consider¬ 
ably  in  excess  of  the  average  in  manual  labor.  Coal  mining  is  more 
hazardous  than  anv  other  class  of  underground  work,  for  in  addition 
to  the  usual  dangers  from  falling  rock  and  premature  blasts,  the  coal 
miner  runs  risk  of  fire,  explosion,  and  suffocation.  The  temporary 
shutting  off  of  the  supply  of  air  may  place  in  jeopardy  the  life  of  every 
worker  in  a  coal  mine.  The  flame  from  a  44 blown-out"  shot  may 
explode  a  mixture  of  gas,  or  dust  and  air,  and  result  in  the  death  or 
injury  of  many  men.  The  danger  of  tapping  a  gas  pocket  is  always 
present,  and  constant  vigilance  is  necessary  in  order  to  protect  the 
safety  of  the  coal  miner.  The  occupation  must  therefore  be  classed 
among  those  of  a  hazardous  nature,  the  fisheries,  certain  classes  of 
railway  employment,  and  powder  manufacture  being  among*  the  few 
in  which  the  danger  exceeds  that  of  coal  mining. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  mining  of  anthracite  is  more  dangerous 
than  the  mining  of  bituminous  coal.  This  contention  is  evidently 
based  upon  a  comparison  of  anthracite  mining  with  favorable  bitu- 
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minous  conditions.  In  the  accompanying  table  it  is  shown  that  the 
number  of  fatal  accidents  per  1,000  employees  in  the  anthracite  mines 
of  Pennsylvania  in  a  period  of  ten  years  has  exceeded  those  in  the 
bituminous  mines  of  the  same  State,  and  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Missouri,  and  Ohio,  while  the  bitu¬ 
minous  mines  of  Colorado,  Indian  Territory,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  West 
Virginia,  and  Washington  show  death  rates  per  1,000  considerably  in 
excess  of  those  in  the  anthracite  mines.  It  does  not  seem,  therefore, 
that  the  average  hazard  in  anthracite  mining  is  greater  than  that  in 
bituminous  coal  mining.  The  table  in  which  these  statistics  are  pre¬ 
sented  shows  also  the  death  rate  per  1,000  in  a  number  of  other 
countries  for  the  years  for  which  statistics  are  obtainable.  Generally 
speaking,  the  accident  death  rates  in  the  United  States  do  not  make 
a  favorable  showing  for  this  country. 


FATAL  ACCIDENTS  PER  1,000  EMPLOYEES  IN  COAL  MINES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND 

IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES  FROM  1891  TO  1900. 


1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

Austria . 

ci2.54 

nl.  18 

ol.ll 

a  5. 13 

■  ol.  96 

ol.  20 

«0. 95 

«0.  90 

a  1.08 

a  0.90 

Belgium . 

51. 40 

62.84 

61.12 

61.62 

61.49 

61.14 

61.03 

61.40 

6.97 

61.05 

British  Columbia . 

c  4. 45 

C2.24 

c  5. 12 

cl.  25 

C3.42 

d  3.27 

<12.49 

<12.  46 

d  2.94 

d4. 15 

France . 

el.  67 

e .  95 

e.93 

e .  85 

el.  19 

el.  30 

el.  07 

el.  07 

el.  35 

el.  42 

German  Empire . 

/2.80 

/  2.30 

/  2.  60 

/  2.12 

/  2.  44 

/2.  57 

/  2.  27 

/  2.97 

d2. 21 

d2. 19 

Great  Britain . 

d  g  1.50 

d  <71.49 

<*01.55 

d  g  1.  60 

dl.48 

dl.48 

dl.32 

d  1.28 

dl.  24 

dl.  29 

India . 

d  2.  64 

d.  67 

d  1 . 51 

d  h  28 

d  h .  68 

dl.  32 

dh.  69 

N ew  South  Wales . 

d.  77 

d  1. 11 

d2.  54 

dl.  60 

<12.  38 

d .  95 

d2.09 

New  Zealand . 

c?3. 16 

d2.  78 

d  34.  07 

d2.  09 

d,  50 

dl.  39 

dl.  63 

Nova  Scotia . 

c  22.  28 

cl.  55 

c.34 

c2.41 

dl.  03 

dl.  66 

dl.  35 

<12.83 

d3.39 

d3.  32 

Colorado . 

c4.  40 

c4.  49 

C6.31 

c3.06 

c3. 05 

clO.07 

c4.  99 

c3.23 

c5.60 

d  3.99 

Illinois . . 

*1.82 

*1.69 

*1.95 

*2.  21 

*2.  35 

*2. 33 

*2.04 

*2.14 

*2.  27 

d2.  39 

Indiana . 

■  c.  72 

c2.  50 

c2.  96 

c2.  92 

c3.  94 

c2.  00 

c2.  63 

c2.  07 

dl.  82 

Indian  Territory . 

c3. 95 

cl.  64 

c3.  26 

c6.  34 

c4.  82 

c6.  24 

d8.  84 

Iowa . 

c2.  08 

c  2.58 

c  2.77 

cl.  85 

cl.  82 

c2.62 

c2.45 

c3.38 

c2.49 

d  2.22 

Kansas . 

c2.  08 

cl.  52 

c2.58 

cl.  11 

cl.  36 

c.  71 

cl.  95 

cl.  57 

d2.  60 

Kentucky . . . 

e2.49 

cl.  04 

cl.  41 

cl.  25 

cl.  02 

c.  79 

cl.  55 

c.  67 

c .  83 

dl.  59 

Maryland . . . . 

el.  54 

cl.  52 

cl.  23 

cl.  69 

c2.  30 

cl.  58 

cl.  17 

c.  89 

cl.  08 

Missouri . 

C2.62 

c2.48 

C2.70 

c2.49 

cl.  84 

c2.41 

cl.  22 

cl.  22 

cl.  80 

dl.  28 

New  Mexico . 

cl6.  88 

c4.  87 

c5. 13 

c3.  71 

c7.  98 

d  7. 44 

Ohio . 

cl.  83 

cl.  56 

cl.  11 

cl. 43 

cl.  79 

cl.  44 

cl.  39 

cl.  77 

C2.03 

d2.46 

Pennsvlvania: 

Anthracite . 

4  3.  08 

.7  3.05 

.7.3. 25 

.7  3. 15 

43.64 

43.35 

42.84 

42.  88 

42.92 

42. 85 

Bituminous . 

4  3. 18 

41.69 

.71.64 

41.44 

41.83 

42.14 

41.72 

42.  26 

42.82 

42. 43 

Tennessee . 

6  3.  95 

62.41 

6  2.  01 

62.16 

6  7.23 

63.  37 

61.42 

6  2. 43 

d2.  60 

61.09 

Utah . 

c3.47;  cl.  49 

cl.  49 

c  4.  35 

c4. 17 

c4.38 

dl38.  96 

Washington . . .  i . 

c  is.  58 

C3.181  cl4. 79 

c  12.  38 

c2.  98 

c2.  48 

c2.  70 

c28.  00 

d  7.79 

West  Virginia . 

c3. 16 

c  2.76 

c4. 20 1  c2.  98 

c3.  97 

c2.68 

c2.  89 

C3.86 

c3.  55 

d5.03 

a  Osterr  Stat.  Handbuch. 

6  Belgium:  Annuaire  Statistique  de  la  Belgique,  Tome  XXIV,  1893. 
c  Bulletin  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  No.  32. 
d  Great  Britain:  Mines  and  Quarries,  General  Reports. 

e  France:  Ministere  des  Travaux  Publics:  Stat.  de  L’ Industrie  Minerale,  1891,  1892. 

/  Bericht  fiber  die  Verwaltung  der  Knappscliafts-Berufsgennossenschaft,  for  the  years  1891  to  1898. 
g  All  mines  under  the  coal  mines  regulation  act. 
h  List  of  accidents  incomplete. 

*  Illinois;  20th  Coal  Report,  1901. 

4  Pennsylvania:  Report  of  the  bureau  of  mines,  1901. 

6 Tennessee:  Annual  report  of  the  bureau  of  labor,  statistics,  and  mines,  1892,  1893,  and  1900. 


The  following  table,  taken  from  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
of  the  State  of  Pennsvlvania,  shows  that  while  the  death  rate  from 
accidents  in  1901  was  above  the  average  of  the  preceding  fifteen  years, 
the  general  tendency  has  been  toward  greater  safety.  The  table  cov¬ 
ers  a  period  of  thirty-two  years,  and  shows  that  while  the  number  of 
employees  in  1901  was  four  times  the  number  employed  in  1870,  and 
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that  while  the  production  was  in  the  later  year  nearly  live  times  that 
of  the  earlier,  the  number  of  fatal  ‘accidents  was  only  two  and  one-half 
times  as  large.  The  number  of  long  tons  of  coal  mined  per  life  lost  in 
1901  was  double  that  of  1870.  A  subsequent  table  shows  the  statistics 
of  fatalities  separated  according  to  workers  inside  and  outside  the 
mines  from  1891  to  1901,  inclusive: 

FATAL  ACCIDENTS  PER  1,000  EMPLOYEES  IN  AND  ABOUT  THE  ANTHRACITE  COAL  MINES,, 
AND  TONS  OF  COAL  MINED  FOR  EACH  FATAL  ACCIDENT,  FROM  1870  TO  1901,  INCLUSIVE. 


Y'ears. 

Employees. 

Fatal  ac¬ 
cidents. 

Fatal 
acci¬ 
dents  per 
1,000  em¬ 
ployees. 

Number  of 
long  tons 
of  coal 
produced. 

Number  of 
long  tons 
mined  for 
each  fatal 
accident. 

1870 . 

35, 600 
37,  488 
44,  475 

211 

5.  929 

12,  653,  575 

13,  868,  087 
13,  899,  976 
18, 751, 358 
17,  794,  857 
20, 895, 220 

59, 970 
66,838. 
83,  734 
83, 711 
77, 034 

1871 . . 

210 

5.  601 

1872 . 

166 

3.  709 

1873 . 

48^ 199 
53,  402 
69, 966 

65,  357 

66,  842 
63,  964 
68, 847 
73,  373 

224 

4.  647 

1874 . 

231 

4.325 

1875 . 

238 

3. 401 

87, 798- 
90,  837' 
108, 413 
108, 720 
102, 005 
124, 265 
113, 524 
107, 196 
104,313 
98, 076 
116,  250 
124,  650 

1876 . 

226 

3.  458 

20, 529, 166 
21, 574, 154 
20, 330, 945 
26,  725, 475 
24,  977,  265 
30,  537,  998 
31,301,278 
33, 703,  010 
32, 561,374 
33, 468, 911 
34,  777,  618 

1877 . 

199 

2.  977 

1878 . 

187 

2. 923 

1879 . 

262 

3. 807 

1880 . 

201 

2.739 

1881 . 

76'  021 

269 

3.  538 

1882 . 

82;  344 
90, 921 
101,398 

292 

3.546 

1883 . 

323 

3.552 

1884 . 

332 

3. 274 

1885 . 

100,  311 
102,  878 
106,  547 
117, 160 

315 

3,140 
2. 624 

1886 . . . 

279 

1887 . 

319 

2.994 

37,  644, 023 
41, 63S,  427 

118,  006- 
114, 391 
101, 257 
106, 054 
103,  553 
115, 501 
105, 160 
103, 659 
120,  777 

1888 . . . 

364 

3.106 

1889 . 

119',  500 
115, 190 
123,  277 

385 

3. 222 

38,  983,  952 
40, 088;  356 

44,  320, 950 

45,  738,  373 

1890 . 

378 

3.281 

1891 . 

428 

3.472 

1892 . 

128',  763 

138,  069 

139,  544 
143, 288 
150,  080 
149, 557 
142, 546 
140, 583 
143, 726 
147,  651 

396 

3.075 

1893 . 

449 

3.252 

47, 219,  562 
45, 506, 179 
50, 847, 102 
48,  074,  330 
46, 947,  350 
47, 145, 175 
54, 034, 224 
51, 217, 318 
59,  905,  951 

1894 . 

439 

3. 146 

1895 . 

421 

3.636 

1896 . 

502 

3.345 

1897 . 

424 

2. 842 

li  0,725 
114,  708- 
131  446 

1898 . 

411 

2.877 

1899 . 

461 

2. 923 

1900 . 

411 

2. 851 

124, 616 
116, 775 

1901 . 

513 

3. 474 

TOTAL  ACCIDENTS  TO  EACH  CLASS  OF  MINE  WORKERS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA  ANTHRACITE 

i  COLLIERIES  DURING  1901. 


Occupations. 

N  umber 
of  em¬ 
ployees. 

Number 

killed. 

Number 
killed  per 
1,000  em¬ 
ployed. 

Inside  foremen,  or  mine  bosses . 

539 

5 

9.3 

Fire  bosses . 

830 

2 

2.4 

Miners . 

37, 804 
26, 268 
10, 894 
3,148 

224 

5.  9 

Miners’  laborers . . . 

122 

4.6 

Drivers  and  runners  . 

45 

4. 1 

Door  hovs  and  heiners _ _ 

6 

1.9 

All  other  employees . . 

18, 951 

37 

1.9 

Total  inside . 

98, 434 

441 

4.5 

Si  merin  ten  dents  hoolcEeeners  and  nierks _ 

804- 

Outside  foremen . 

379 

Blacksmiths  and  carpenters . 

2, 331 
4,615 

Engineers  and  firemen . 

5 

1.1 

Slate  pickers . 

19;  564 
21,524 

9 

.46 

All  other  emnlovees . . . . . . . 

64 

2.9 

Total  outside . 

49, 217 

a  72 

1.5 

Total  inside  and  outside _ 

147,  651 

n513 

3.5 

a  This  is  not  the  correct  total  of  the  items  shown;  the  figures  are  given  as  shown  in  the  original 
report. 
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NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  INSIDE  AND  OUTSIDE  THE  ANTHRACITE  MINES,  THE  NUMBER 
OF  FATAL  ACCIDENTS,  AND  THE  NUMBER, OF  FATAL  ACCIDENTS  PER  1,000  PERSONS 
EMPLOYED  FOR  THE  YEARS  1891-1901. 


Years. 

Number 
of  em¬ 
ployees 
inside  of 
mines. 

Number 
of  fatal 
accidents 
inside. 

Ratio  of 
lives  lost 
inside  per 
•  1,000  em¬ 
ployed. 

Number  of 
employees 
outside  of 
mines. 

Number 
of  fatal 
accidents 
outside. 

Ratio  of 
lives  lost 
outside  per 
1,000  em¬ 
ployed. 

1891 . . . 

76, 569 
81, 953 
86, 387 

372 

4.  8583 

46,  739 
48, 212 
51,  682 
52, 038 

54,  431 

55,  320 
53,  745 
51, 242 
48, 433 
49, 676 
49,  217 

56 

1. 1898 
1. 1791 
1. 3002 

1892  . 

361 

4.  4049 

57 

1893  . 

388 

4.  4914 

68 

1894  . 

87,  901 
89, 059 
94,  978 
95, 812 

368 

4. 1865 

78 

1.5181 

1895  . . 

354 

3.  9749 

67 

1. 2327 

1896  . 

430 

4. 5273 

72 

1. 3015 

1897  . 

372 

3.  8826 

51 

.9008 

1898  . 

91,171 

360 

3.  9597 

51 

.9952 

1.4866 

1899  . 

92, 223 

389 

4. 2180 

72 

1900  . 

94;  140 
98, 464 

358 

4. 2548 

53 

1.0669 

1901 . 

441 

4. 4700 

72 

1. 4600 

There  are,  unfortunately,  no  annual  statistics  of  fatalities  in  other 
employments  (except  railway  service)  in  the  United  States  with  which 
comparisons  can  be  made.  The  following  compilation  of  fatalities 
among  railwa}^  employees  is  taken  from  the  reports  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  Statistics  compiled  by  the  labor  department 
of  the  British  board  of  trade  show  the  fatalities  per  1,000  employees 
engaged,  respectively,  in  mining,  quarrying,  factories,  railway  service, 
and  shipping.  The  last  named  onty  present  a  higher  death  rate  than 
that  of  anthracite  coal  mining  in  Pennsylvania: 


TOTAL  ACCIDENTS  PER  THOUSAND  OF  RAILWAY  EMPLOYEES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


[Computed,  from  reports  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.] 


Y'ear. 

Total  acci¬ 
dents 
per  1,000 
employees. 

1889 . 

2.80 

1890 . ■. . 

3. 27 

1891 . . 

3.39 

1892 . . 

3.11 

1893 . 

3.12 

1894 . . . 

2.  34 

1895 . 

2.  31 

1896 . . . . . 

2.25 

1897 . 

2.  06 

1898 . . . 

2.24 

1899 . . . 

2. 38 

1900 . . . 

2.51 
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FATAL  ACCIDENTS  AND  DEATH  RATE  PER  1,000  EMPLOYEES  IN  VARIOUS  INDUSTRIES 

IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND,  1897  TO  1901. 

[From  the  Labor  Gazette,  published  monthly  by  the  labor  department  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade.] 


Year. 

Mining. 

Quarries 
over  20  feet 
deep. 

Factories. 

Railway 

service. 

Shipping. 

Total  for  pre¬ 
ceding  in¬ 
dustries. 

Under¬ 

ground. 

Surface. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Death 

rate 

per 

1,000.« 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Death 

rate 

per 

1,000.« 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Death 
rate 
per 
1,000. a 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Death 
rate 
per 
1,000. & 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Death 

rate 

per 

l,000.a 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Death 
rate 
per 
1,000. a 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Death 
rate 
per 
1,000. a 

L897  . . 

875- 

1.51 

104 

0.69 

123 

1.00 

513 

0.13 

539 

1.16 

1, 642 

7.10 

3,796 

0.  71 

1898  .. 

806 

1.37 

135 

.88 

134 

1.00 

575 

.15 

522 

.98 

1,598 

6.94 

3, 770 

.68 

1899  . . 

851 

1.41 

121 

.75 

117 

1.19 

675 

.17 

555 

1.04 

1,839 

7.93 

4, 158 

.  75 

1900  . . 

931 

1.54 

119 

.74 

127 

1.35 

802 

.20 

612 

1.15 

1,889 

8  .  02 

4,  480 

.81 

1901  . . 

974 

1.46 

152 

.88  ■ 

97 

1. 03 

769 

.20 

539 

1.01 

1,722 

7. 31 

4,253 

.75 

a  In  most  instances  the  total  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  industry  during  the  year  not  being 
obtainable  at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  report  in  the  Labor  Gazette,  the  latest  number 
reported  for  preceding  years  was  employed  in  determining  the  death  rate  per  1,000  employees. 
For  this  reason  the  death  rate  as  computed  in  this  table  does  not  in  many  cases  agree  with  the  one 
published  in  the  Labor  Gazette,  the  more  recent  figures  having  been  substituted  wherever  possible. 


HISTORY  AND  CAUSES  OF  THE  STRIKE  OF  1902. 

The  occasion  of  the  strike  of  1902  was  the  demand  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  for  an  increase  in  wages,  a  decrease  in  time, 
and  the  payment  for  coal  by  weight  wherever  practicable  and  where 
then  paid  by  car.  The  cause  lies  deeper  than  the  occasion,  and  is  to 
be  found  in  the  desire  for  the  recognition  bj^  the  operators  of  the 
miners’  union.  The  great  strike  of  1900,  which  resulted  in  an  advance 
of  ten  per  cent  in  the  wages  paid  to  all  classes  of  mine  workers,  did  not 
leave  either  miners  or  operators  in  a  satisfied  state  of  mind,  for  both 
agree  that  since  the  settlement  of  1900  there  have  been  increased 
sensitiveness  and  irritation  in  the  mining  districts  as  compared  with 
the  previous  twenty-five  years  or  more. 

Early  in  1901  (February  15)  Mr.  Mitchell,  the  president  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America, *approached  the  operators  with  the 
following  proposition,  sent  to  Mr.  Olyphant,  president  of  the  Dela¬ 
ware  and  Hudson  Companju 

Would  you  kindty  wire  if  your  company  will  participate  in  a  joint 
conference  with  anthracite  miners  during  the  month  of  March  for  the 
purpose  of  agreeing  upon  scale  of  w/ages  for  period  which  would  be 
mutually  agreeable  to  operators  and  miners  % 

Mr.  Olyphant’s  reply  was  as  follows: 

I  understood  that  matter  of  wages  was  satisfactorily  adjusted  last 
October,  and  we  have  no  present  intention  of  departing  from  the 
arrangements  then  made.  I  therefore  see  no  object  in  the  conference 
which  you  suggest,  even  if  that  method  of  procedure  were  desirable, 
which  seems  very  doubtful. 

February  26  Mr.  Mitchell  sent  a  letter  to  Mr.  Olyphant,  in  which 
he  stated  that  his  letter  was  “for  the  purpose  of  inviting  your  ccm- 
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pany  to  be  represented  at  a  joint  conference  of  mine  workers  and 
mine  owners  which  has  been  called  to  meet  at  Hazleton,  Pa.,  on  March 
15.”  March  6  Mr.  Olyphant  replied  to  Mr.  Mitchell,  declining"  to  join 
in  the  conference,  closing  as  follows: 

So  far  as  concerns  conferences  with  its  own  employees  in  any  branch 
of  its  service  regarding  questions  of  mutual  concern,  1  may  again  say 
that  the  officers  of  the  company  are  and  will  be  at  all  times  ready  and 
willing  therefor. 

In  April,  1901,  the  operators  proposed  to  continue  the  advanced 
rate  of  wages  until  April,  1902.  February  14,  1902,  the  United  Aline 
Workers  of  America,  in  a  letter  dated  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  invited  the 
representatives  of  the  railroads  and  coal  companies  operating  in  the 
anthracite  districts  of  Pennsylvania  to  ua  joint  conference  of  operators 
and  miners  on  Alarch  12,  at  Scranton,  Pa.,  the  object  of  the  conference 
to  be  the  formation  of  a  wage  scale  for  the  year  beginning  April  1, 
1902,  and  ending  March  31,  1903.”  The  presidents  of  the  various 
companies  to  whom  this  letter  was  addressed  replied,  formally  declin¬ 
ing  the  conference.  (a) 

March  22,  1902,  Mr.  Mitchell  sent  the  following  telegram  to  Air. 
Baer: 

By  direction  of  miners’  convention,  I  wire  to  ascertain  if  your  com¬ 
pany  will  join  other  anthracite  coal  companies  in  conference  with  com¬ 
mittee  representing  anthracite  mine  workers  for  purpose  of  discussing 
and  adjusting  grievances  which  affect  all  companies  and  all  employees 
alike.  Please  answer. 

On  the  24th  of  March  Mr.  Baer  answered  as  follows: 

Always  willing  to  meet  our  employees  to  discuss  and  adjust  any 
grievances.  I  had  hoped  that  my  letter  clearly  expressed  our  views. 

The  anthracite  mine  workers,  members  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America,  held  a  convention  at  Shamokin,  Pa.,  from  March  18  to  24, 
1902,  during  which  they  passed  resolutions  demanding  of  the  operators 
recognition  of  the  union,  an  increase  in  wages,  an  eight-hour  day,  the 
weighing  of  coal,  and  a  uniform  scale,  with  notice  that  after  the  1st 
of  April  the  miners  would  work  only  three  days  a  week  until  the 
operators  had  come  to  an  agreement  with  them,  and  they  appealed 
to  the  Civic  Federation  to  aid  them  in  securing  their  demands. 

In  response  to  an  invitation  from  the  Industrial  Department  of  the 
Civic  Federation,  Senator  Hanna,  the  chairman  of  the  Federation, 
invited  certain  of  the  coal  operators,  and  especially  the  presidents  of 
the  larger  coal  companies,  to  meet  the  officers  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  and  the  Civic  Federation  to  discuss  the  subject  of  the  fore¬ 
going  demands.  The  coal  presidents  met  the  officers  of  the  Mine 


a  These  letters  may  be  found  in  full  in  Bulletin  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Labor,  No.  43,  p.  1176  et  seq.,  and  are  reprinted  on  pages  643  to  649  of  this  Report. 
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Workers  and  the  Civic  Federation  in  the  city  of  New  York,  when  Mr. 
Thomas,  of  the  Erie  Company,  submitted  the  following’  propositions, 
which  were  understood  to  be  the  basis  of  the  conference: 

First.  The  anthracite  companies  do  not  undertake  in  the  slight¬ 
est  manner  to  discriminate  against  members  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  but  they  do  insist  that  members  of  that  organi¬ 
zation  shall  not  discriminate  against  nor  decline  to  work  with  non¬ 
members  of  such  association. 

Second.  That  there  shall  be  no  deterioration  in  the  quantity  or 
quality  of  the  work,  and  that  there  shall  be  no  effort  to  restrict  the 
individual  exertions  of  men  who,  working  by  the  ton  or  car,  may  for 
reasons  satisfactory  to  themselves  and  their  employers  produce  such 
a  quantity  of  work  as  they  may  desire. 

Third.  By  reason  of  the  different  conditions,  varying  not  only  with 
the  districts  but  with  the  mines  themselves,  thus  rendering  absolutely 
impossible  anything  approaching  uniform  conditions,  each  mine  must 
arrange  either  individually  or  through  its  committees  with  the  super¬ 
intendents  or  managers  any  questions  affecting  wages  or  grievances. 

After  discussing  at  great  length  the  questions  relating  to  labor  in 
the  anthracite  coal  regions,  an  adjournment  was  taken  for  thirty  days. 
At  the  expiration  of  the  thirty  days  another  meeting  was  held  with 
the  Civic  Federation,  at  which  Mr.  Mitchell  and  the  district  presidents, 
together  with  a  large  committee  of  miners  were  present.  Another 
free  and  full  discussion  took  place,  without  reaching  conclusions. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  Civic  Federation  a  committee  composed  of 
Mr.  Mitchell  and  the  anthracite  district  presidents,  and  Messrs. 
Thomas,  Truesdale  and  Baer,  representing  the  operators,  was 
appointed  to  consider  further  the  points  at  issue  and  report  to  the 
Civic  Federation,  at  a  date  to  be  fixed  by  its  chairman.  This  com¬ 
mittee  spent  two  full  days  in  discussion,  but  without  results.  The 
Federation  was  not  again  called  together.  Mr.  Mitchell,  however, 
convened  his  district  executive  committee,  and  on  the  8th  of  May  he 
sent  the  following  dispatch  to  Messrs.  Thomas,  Truesdale,  Baer, 
and  Olyphant: 

Scranton,  Pa.,  May  8,  1902. 

Conscious  of  the  disastrous  effects  upon  mine  workers,  mine  opera¬ 
tors,  and  the  public  in  general  which  would  result  from  a  prolonged 
suspension  of  work  in  the  anthracite  coal  regions  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
with  earnest  desire  and  hope  of  avoiding  the  impending  calamity,  the 
representatives  of  the  anthracite  mine  workers  have  authorized  us  to 
submit  the  following  propositions: 

First.  Inasmuch  as  the  anthracite  mine  operators  have  proposed  to 
continue  the  present  wage  scale  for  one  year,  and  inasmuch  as  the 
anthracite  mine  workers  have  unanimously  resolved  to  ask  that  an 
increase  of  20  per  cent  should  be  paid  on  present  prices  to  all  men  per¬ 
forming  contract  work,  that  eight  hours  should  constitute  a  day’s 
labor  for  all  persons  employed  by  the  hour,  day,  or  week,  without  any 
reduction  in  their  present  wage  rate,  and  that  coal  should  be  weighed 
and  paid  for  by  weight  wherever  practicable,  and  inasmuch  as  in  our 
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recent  conferences  the  anthracite  mine  workers  and  mine  operators 
have  failed  to  reach  an  agreement  upon  any  of  the  questions  at  issue, 
we  propose  that  the  industrial  branch  of  the  National  Civic  Federation 
select  a  committee  of  live  persons  to  arbitrate,  and  decide  all  or  any  of 
the  questions  in  dispute,  the  award  of  such  board  of  arbitration  to  be 
binding  upon  both  parties  and  effective  for  a  period  of  one  year. 

Second.  Should  the  above  proposition  be  unacceptable  to  you,  we 
propose  that  a  committee  composed,  of  Archbishop  Ireland,  Bishop 
Potter,  and  one  other  person  whom  these  two  may  select,  be  author¬ 
ized  to  make  an  investigation  into  the  wages  and  conditions  of  employ¬ 
ment  existing  in  the  anthracite  field,  and  if  they  decide  that  the 
average  annual  wages  received  by  anthracite  mine  workers  are  suffi¬ 
cient  to  enable  them  to  live,  maintain  and  educate  their  families  in  a 
manner  conformable  to  established  American  standards  and  consistent 
with  American  citizenship,  we  agree  to  withdraw  our  claims  for  higher 
wages  and  more  equitable  conditions  of  employment,  providing  that 
the  anthracite  mine  operators  agree  to  comply  with  any  recommenda¬ 
tions  the  above  committee  may  make  affecting  the  earnings  and  condi¬ 
tions  of  labor  of  their  employees. 

An  immediate  reply  is  solicited. 

John  Mitchell,  Chairman . 

T.  D.  Nicholls,  Secretary. 

* 

The  following  are  the  answers  to  the  foregoing  telegram: 

May  8,  1902. 

John  Mitchell: 

Not  only  from  our  standpoint,  but  from  yours  as  well,  the  matter 
has  had  such  full  and  careful  consideration  in  all  its  features  at  our 
several  interviews  last  week  as  leaves  little  to  be  discussed.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  my  letter  of  February  20  can  not  fail  to  make  it  clear  to  you  as  it 
is  to  us  that  the  subject  can  not  be  practically  handled  in  the  manner 
suggested  in  your  telegram. 

E.  B.  Thomas. 


May  8,  1902. 

John  Mitchell: 

Your  message  of  this  date  received.  You  fail  to  state  in  it  that  the 
notices  posted  by  this  company  not  only  agree  to  continue  paying  the 
10  per  cent  increase  granted  our  mine  employees  in  1900  until  April 
1,  1903,  and  thereafter  subject  to  sixt}^  days’  notice,  but  it  also  states 
our  mining  superintendents  will  take  up  and  adjust  any  grievances 
with  our  employees.  The  reasons  why  we  can  not  grant  your  demand 
have  been  most  fully  explained  in  our  recent  conferences  and  my  letter 
to  you  of  February  18  last.  In  view  of  all  these  facts  I  am  sure  you 
can  not  expect  us  to  concur  in  either  of  the  propositions  contained  in 
your  message  referred  to. 


W.  H.  Truesdale. 
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Philadelphia,  May  9 ,  1902. 

John  Mitchell: 

1  was  out  of  town;  therefore  the  delay  in  answering  your  dispatch. 

By  posted  notices,  the  present  rates  of  wage®  were  continued  until 
April,  1903,  and  thereafter  subject  to  sixty  days’  notice.  Local  dif¬ 
ferences  to  be  adjusted  as  heretofore  with  our  employees  at  the 
respective  collieries.  By  written  communications,  by  full  discussion 
before  the  Civic  Federation,  by  protracted  personal  conferences  with 
yourself  and  the  district  presidents,  we  have  fully  informed  you  of 
our  position.  We  gave  you  the  figures  showing  the  cost  of  mining 
and  marketing  coal,  and  the  sums  realized  therefrom  in  the  markets, 
in  the  hope  of  convincing  you  that  it  was  absolutely  impracticable  to 
increase  wages. 

To  your  suggestion  that  the  price  of  coal  should  be  increased  to  the 
public,  our  answer  was  that  this  was  not  only  undesirable,  but  in  view 
of  the  sharp  competition  of  bituminous  coal  it  was  impossible.  We 
offered  to  permit  you  or  your  experts  to  examine  our  books  to  verify 
our  statements.  Anthracite  mining  is  a  business,  and  not  a  religious, 
sentimental,  or  academic  proposition.  The  laws  organizing  the  com¬ 
panies  I  represent  in  express  terms  impose  the  business  management 
on  the  president  and  directors.  I  could  not  if  I  would  delegate  this 
business  management  to  even  so  highly  a  respectable  body  as  the  Civic 
Federation,  nor  can  I  call  to  my  aid  as  experts  in  the  mixed  problem 
of  business  and  philanthropy  the  eminent  prelates  you  have  named. 

Geo.  F.  Baer. 


New  York,  May  8 ,  1902. 

John  Mitchell,  Esq., 

President  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  Scranton ,  Pa. : 

Your  telegram  is  received.  The  concessions  made  by  the  mine  oper¬ 
ators  in  your  last  strike  added  to  the  wages  of  the  mine  workers  six 
millions  of  dollars  or  more  per  annum.  You  now  propose  changes 
adding  a  charge  of  many  millions  more  and  suggest  that  you  will  make 
a  further  demand  a  year  hqnce.  The  public  will  not  meet  such  advances 
by  submitting  to  an  increase  in  the  price  of  coal,  and  the  operators  can 
not  meet  them  without  such  aid.  I  must,  therefore,  decline  your 
proposition. 

K.  M.  Olyphant,  President. 

These  various  preliminary  discussions  having  failed  to  accomplish 
anything,  the  executive  committee  of  the  mine  workers  decided  to  order 
a  temporary  strike  and  to  submit  the  question  of  its  continuance  to  a 
general  convention.  The  order  of  the  executive  committee  was  as 
follows : 

To  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  the  Anthracite  District  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  : 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Anthracite  Mine  Workers,  who 
were  delegated  by  the  Shamokin  convention  to  represent  you  in  the 
negotiations  with  the  mine  operators  and  railroad  presidents  to  obtain, 
if  possible,  higher  wages,  shorter  hours,  and  better  conditions  of 
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employment,  after  exhausting  all  feasible,  conciliatory,  and  honorable 
means  at  their  command,  and  after  failing  to  secure  any  concessions  of 
a  tangible  nature,  and  while  under  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
Shamokin  convention,  authority  was  vested  in  the  executive  commit¬ 
tee,  should  they  fail  in  the  negotiations,  to  inaugurate  a  strike  at  what¬ 
ever  time  they  deemed  in  their  judgment  held  out  the  greatest  pros¬ 
pects  of  success,  the  committee,  after  three  da3Ts’  serious  deliberations, 
feel  that  in  justice  to  themselves  and  the  anthracite  mine  workers 
and  those  dependent  upon  them,  before  a  joint  strike  is  inaugurated, 
the  question  should  be  further  considered  by  a  delegate  convention  in 
which  representatives  from  the  local  unions  shall  be  fully  instructed 
by  their  constituents  and  prepared  to  vote  either  in  favor  of  or  in 
opposition  to  a  complete  cessation  of  work. 

In  the  meantime,  all  persons  employed  in  or  around  the  collieries, 
strippings,  washeries,  and  breakers  are  instructed  to  temporarily 
abstain  from  working,  beginning  Monday,  May  12,  1902,  and  contin¬ 
uing  thereafter  until  after  a  final  decision  is  reached  by  a  delegate  con¬ 
vention,  which  will  convene  on  Wednesday,  May  14,  at  Hazleton,  Pa. 

The  basis  of  representation  in  the  convention  shall  be  1  vote  for 
each  100  miners  and  1  vote  for  each  additional  100  members  or  majority 
thereof. 

The  executive  committee  recommend  that  special  meetings  of  all 
locals  be  held  on  Monday,  Ma}r  12,  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  dele¬ 
gates  and  considering  the  question  involved,  and  it  is  specially  recom¬ 
mended  that  specific  instructions  be  given  delegates  as  to  how  they 
shall  vote  on  the  proposition  to  inaugurate  a  strike  or  to  continue  to 
work  under  the  present  conditions. 

The  instructions  for  all  men  to  suspend  work  on  Monday  do  not 
include  firemen,  engineers,  pump  runners,  or  other  laborers  necessary 
to  preserve  the  properties  of  the  operators. 

Under  this  order  work  was  suspended  May  12,  and  on  the  loth,  the 
convention,  having  assembled,  voted  to  continue  the  strike.  The  total 
vote  cast  was  811,  the  number  for  the  strike  being  4614,  and  the  num¬ 
ber  against  it  349f.  The  majority  for  the  strike  was,  therefore,  1114, 
the  number  voting  for  the  strike  being  fifty-seven  per  cent  of  the 
convention. 

When  the  strike  was  inaugurated  engineers,  firemen,  and  pumpmen 
were  not  involved,  but  at  a  meeting  of  the  three  anthracite  executive 
committees  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  held  in  Wilkesbarre,  May 
21,  it  was  decided  to  call  out  the  engineers,  firemen,  and  pumpmen 
employed  about  the  mines,  the  order  to  this  end  providing  that 
‘‘Presidents  of  local  unions  and  mine  committees  are  hereby  instructed 
to  wait  upon  mine  superintendents  and  notify  them  that  on  and  after 
Monday,  June  2,  all  engineers,  firemen,  and  pumpmen  are  expected 
to  work  onty  eight  hours  each  da}q  and  are  to  receive  present  wages/’ 
These  demands  not  having  been  granted,  June  2  the  majority  of  the 
engineers,  firemen,  and  pumpmen  stopped  work. 

In  obedience  to  these  orders,  nearly  the  entire  body  of  mine  workers, 
which  numbers  about  147,000,  abandoned  their  employment,  and  re- 
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mained  idle  until  the  strike  was  called  off  through  the  action  of  the 
President  in  the  appointment  of  this  Commission.  The  strike  lasted 
from  May7  12  to  October  23,  1902. 

LOSSES  FROM  THE  STRIKE. 

It  is  impossible  to  state  with  accuracy  the  losses  occasioned  by 
the  strike,  but  fair  estimates  may  be  giyen.  The  total  shipments- 
of  anthracite  coal  in  1902,  according  to  a  statement  by  Mr.  Wm, 
W.  Ruley,  Chief,  of  the  Bureau  of  Anthracite  Coal  Statistics,  were 
31,200,890  long  tons.  As  compared  with  1901,  when  the  shipments 
amounted  to  53,568,601  long  tons,  this  indicates  a  decrease  of  22,367,711 
long  tons,  or  oyer  40  per  cent.  If  the  same  decrease  is  assumed  for 
the  coal  mined  for  local  trade  and  consumption,  the  total  decrease  in 
production  in  1902  amounted  to  24,604,482  long  tons,  which  at  the 
price  receiyed  in  1901  meant  a  decrease  in  the  receipts  of  the  coal¬ 
mining  companies,  for  their  product  at  the  mines,  of  $46,100,000*- 
Assuming  the  average  wage  cost  to  be  about  $1.25  per  ton  on  market¬ 
able  coal,  and  allowing  for  the  wages  paid  to  engineers,  pumpmen, 
and  others  who  remained  at  work  during  the  strike,  the  mine  em¬ 
ployees  lost  in  wages  a  total  of  about  $25,000,000. 

It  may  also  be  mentioned  that,  according  to  reports  made  at  the 
recent  convention  of  mine  workers  in  Indianapolis,  there  were  ex¬ 
pended  about  $1,800,000  in  relief  funds. 

Assuming  that  60  per  cent  of  the  total  shipments  represents  the  sizes 
above  pea  coal,  the  decrease  in  the  shipments  of  these  larger  sizes  in 
1902,  as  compared  with  1901,  was  13,420,627  long  tons.  With  an 
average  price  at  New  York  Harbor  of  $4.09  per  ton,  and  with  35  per 
cent  of  the  receipts  charged  to  transportation  expenses,  the  decrease 
in  freights  paid  to  the  railroad  companies  on  these  larger  sizes,  if  it 
had  all  been  sent  to  New  York  Harbor,  would  have  been  about 
$19,000,000;  and  assuming  the  freight  rate  of  $1  per  ton  on  the 
smaller  sizes,  the  total  decrease  in  freight  receipts  on  the  transporta¬ 
tion  companies  would  have  been  about  $28,000,000. 

WORK  OF  THE  COMMISSION. 

In  studying  this  strike,  probably  the  greatest  on  record,  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Commission  feel  that  they7  speak  simple  truth  when  they 
say  that  they  have  done  whatever  it  was  practicable  to  do  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  the  business  intrusted  to  them.  As  stated,  they  have- 
gone  through  mines  and  inspected  the  various  conditions  which  the 
production  of  anthracite  coal  involves;  they  have  visited  the  breakers, 
the  engine  houses,  and  pumping  stations;  they7  have  examined  the 
machinery7  byr  which  the  mines  are  protected  from  water  and  foul  air; 
they7  have  talked  with  the  miners  at  their  work  and  in  their  homes, 
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and  they  have  given  attention  to  the  economic,  domestic,  scholastic, 
and  religious  phases  of  their  lives;  they  have  listened  to  and  directed 
the  examination  and  cross-examination  of  558  witnesses;  they  have 
given  free  scope  to  the  counsel  who  represented  the  operators,  the  non¬ 
union  men,  and  the  miners,  and  they  have  devoted  an  entire  week  to 
hearing  their  arguments. 

In  reviewing  the  whole,  case  they  have  been  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  the  issues  involved,  as  well  as  with  the  intricacy  and. 
difficulty  of  many  of  the  problems  presented  to  them  for  solution,  and 
they  have  striven  diligently  to  get  a  clear  understanding  of  each  point 
upon  which  they  were  required  to  make  a  finding,  and  to  do  exact  jus¬ 
tice  as  nearly  as  possible  to  all  parties  concerned.  There  has  been 
practical  unanimity  among  them,  and,  though  differences  of  opinion 
have  from  time  to  time  arisen,  there  has  not  been  a  moment  during  the 
nearly  five  months  in  which  they  have  been  in  session,  when  there  was 
an  unpleasant  word,  or  any  indication  whatever  of  thought  or  desire 
of  aught  save  truth  and  justice.  It  has  been  their  constant  aim  to  keep 
themselves  from  bias,  that  they  might  see  things  as  they  are  and  weigh 
them  dispassionately.  They  are  fully  aware  that  in  so  complex  and 
involved  a  condition  as  that  by  which  they  were  confronted  it  would 
be  rash  to  imagine  that  they  have  been  able  to  get  an  adequate  view 
and  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  problem,  or  that  they  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  so  formulating  their  conclusions' as  to  make  misunderstand¬ 
ing  or  misinterpretation  impossible. 

All  through  their  investigations  and  deliberations  the  conviction  has 
grown  upon  them  that  if  they  could  evoke  and  confirm  a  more  genuine 
spirit  of  good  will — a  more  conciliatory  disposition  in  the  operators 
and  their  employees  in  their  relations  toward  one  another — they  would 
do  a  better  and  a  more  lasting  work  than  any  which  mere  rulings,  how¬ 
ever  wise  or  just,  may  accomplish.  Fairness,  forbearance,  and  good 
will  are  the  prerequisites  of  peace  and  harmonious  cooperation  in  all 
the  social  and  economic  relations  of  men.  The  interests  of  employers 
and  employees  are  reciprocal.  The  success  of  industrial  processes  is 
the  result  of  tlieir  cooperation,  and  their  attitude  toward  one  another, 
therefore,  should  be  that  of  friends,  not  that  of  foes;  and  since  those 
who  depend  for  a  livelihood  on  the  labor  of  their  hands  bear  the 
heavier  burdens  and  have  less  opportunity  to  upbuild  their  higher 
being,  the  men  of  position  and  education,  for  whom  the}7  labor,  should 
lead  them  not  more  in  virtue  of  their  greater  ability  and  capital  than 
in  virtue  of  their  greater  loving-kindness. 

Where  production  is  controlled  despotically  by  capital  there  may  be 
a  seeming  prosperity,  but  the  qualities  which  give  sacredness  and 
worth  to  life  are  enfeebled  or  destroyed.  In  the  absence  of  a  trustful 
and  conciliatory  disposition  the  strife  between  capital  and  labor  can 
not  be  composed  by  laws  and  contrivances.  The  causes  from  which 
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it  springs  are  as  deep  as  man’s  nature,  and  nothing  that  is  powerless 
to  illumine  the  mind  and  touch  the  heart  can  reach  the  fountain  head 
of  the  evil.  So  long  as  employers  and  employees  continue  to  look  on 
one  another  as  opponents  and  antagonists,  so  long  shall  their  relations 
be  unsatisfactory  and  strained,  requiring  but  a  slight  thing  to  provoke 
the  open  warfare  which  is  called  a  strike. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  the  Commission  has  made  its  investigation  and 
submits  its  report  and  award,  and  it  is  in  this  spirit  the  award  must 
be  received  by  all  the  parties  to  the  submission  if  it  is  to  have  the 
effect  desired  by  them  and  by  all  good  citizens. 

Naturally,  some  questions  have  been  presented  to  the  Commission 
that  are  incapable  of  final  solution,  owing  to  the  difficulties  which  are 
inherent  in  human  nature.  Nevertheless,  while  conscious  of  fallibility, 
the  members  indulge  the  hope  that  substantial  justice  will  have  been 
achieved  by  their  findings  and  award,  and  that  better  relations  between 
the  parties  concerned  will  hereafter  exist. 

DEMANDS  OF  THE  MINE  WORKERS. 

With  these  general  statements  and  facts  drawn  from  the  testimony 
and  from  various  official  and  other  sources,  we  now  proceed  to  the 
discussion  of  the  points  at  issue.  For  the  purpose  of  securing  an 
orderly  procedure,  the  Commission  ordered  that  the  mine  workers 
should  be  considered  as  the  pursuing  party,  and  they  accordingly 
opened  and  closed  the  case.  It  also  required  that  their  statement  of 
claims  should  be  specific  enough  to  give  fair  notice  to  the  other  side 
of  the  grievances  complained  of,  and  of  the  general  contentions  to  be 
urged  in  the  premises. 

The  statements  so  filed  on  behalf  of  the  mine  workers  disclosed  four 
general  demands,  accompanied  by  specific  arguments  in  support  of  the 
same.  All  the  original  parties  and  many  of  the  intervening'  parties 
filed  answers  to  this  statement  of  claim,  and  the  pleadings,  consisting 
of  the  statement  of  claim  and  the  several  answers  thereto,  will  be 
found  in  full  in  the  appendix.  (a) 

The  demands  in  the  statement  of  claim  made  by  the  union  mine 
workers  are  as  follows: 

First.  An  increase  of  20  per  cent  upon  the  prices  paid  during  the 
year  1901  to  employees  performing  contract  or  piece  work. 

This  demand  is  made  on  account  of  the  following  reasons: 

(1)  The  present  rate  of  wages  is  much  lower  than  the  rate  of  wages 
paid  in  the  bituminous  coal  fields  for  substantially  similar  work. 

(2)  The  present  rate  of  wages  is  lower  than  is  paid  in  other  occupa¬ 
tions  requiring  equal  skill  and  training. 

(3)  The  average  annual  earnings  in  the  anthracite  coal  fields  are 
much  less  than  the  average  annual  earnings  in  the  bituminous  coal 
fields  for  substantially  similar  work. 

(4)  The  average  annual  earnings  in  the  anthracite  coal  fields  are 
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much  less  than  the  average  annual  earnings  for  occupations  requiring 
equal  skill  and  training. 

(5)  The  rate  of  wages  in  the  anthracite  coal  fields  is  insufficient  to 
compensate  the  mine  workers  in  view  of  the  dangerous  character  of  the 
occupation,  in  relation  to  accidents,  the  liability  to  serious  and  perma¬ 
nent  disease,  the  high  death  rate  and  the  short  trade  life  incident  to 
this  employment. 

(6)  The  annual  earnings  of  the  mine  workers  are  insufficient  to 
maintain  the  American  standard  of  living. 

(7)  The  increased  cost  of  living  has  made  it  impossible  to  maintain 
a  fair  standard  of  life  upon  the  basis  of  present  wages  and  has 
not  only  prevented  the  mine  workers  from  securing  any  benefit 
from  increased  prosperity,  but  has  made  their  condition  poorer  on 
account  of  it. 

(8)  The  wages  of  the  anthracite  mine  workers  are  so  low  that 
their  children  are  prematurely  forced  into  the  breakers  and  mills 
instead  of  being  supported  and  educated  upon  the  earnings  of  their 
parents. 

(9)  Wages  are  below  the  fair  and  just  earnings  of  mine  workers  in 
this  industry. 

Second.  A  reduction  of  20  per  cent  in  hours  of  labor  without  any 
reduction  of  earnings  for  all  employees  paid  by  the  hour,  day  or  week. 

The  second  demand  is  similar  to  the  first  in  that  it  is  designed  to 
increase  the  hourly  rate  of  wages  of  mine  workers  employed  by  the 
hour,  day  or  week,  and  all  the  reasons  applicable  to  the  first  demand 
are  asked  to  be  applied  to  the  second  without  repetition. 

In  addition  thereto  we  submit  the  following: 

(10)  The  ten  hour  day  is  detrimental  to  the  health,  life,  safet}^  and 
well-being  of  the  mine  workers. 

(11)  Shorter  hours  improve  the  physical,  mental  and  moral  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  workers. 

(12)  Shorter  hours  increase  the  intensity  and  efficienc}7  of  labor. 

(13)  The  tendency  of  national  and  State  governments,  of  organized 
trades  and  of  production  generally  is  toward  shorter  hours. 

(14)  A  working  day  of  eight  hours  is  sufficiently  long  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  workingmen  and  of  the  community. 

Third.  The  adoption  of  a  system  by  which  coal  shall  be  weighed 
and  paid  for  by  weight  wherever  practicable;  the  minimum  rate  per 
ton  to  be  60  cents  for  a  legal  ton  of  2,240  pounds;  the  differentials  now 
existing  at  the  various  mines  to  be  maintained. 

This  demand  is  made  on  account  of  the  following  reasons: 

(1)  Measurement  by  the,  legal  ton  wherever  practicable  is  the  only 
honest  and  just  sj^stem  of  measuring  the  earnings  of  the  mine  workers. 

(2)  When  the  operators  sell  or  transport  coal  it  is  on  the  basis  of  a 
legal  ton  of  2,240  pounds. 

(3)  The  excessive  ton  was  originall}7  intended  to  compensate  the 
operator  for  the  weight  of  the  small  sizes  of  coal  which  were  then  dis¬ 
carded  but  which  are  now  utilized  and  sold  and  therefore  there  is  no 
present  necessity  for  the  use  of  any  other  than  the  legal  ton. 

(4)  The  adoption  of  this  system  would  remove  an  incentive,  both  to 
the  operator  and  the  worker,  to  cheating  and  dishonesty,  and  would 
allay  jealousy  among  the  miners  and  prevent  unjust  discrimination  and 
favoritism. 
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(5)  The  change  of  the  present  system  to  the  one  asked  for  would 
prove  a  strong  factor  in  allaying  suspicion  and  discontent  amongst  the 
mine  workers. 

Fourth.  The  incorporation  in  an  agreement  between  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  and  the  anthracite  coal  companies  of  the 
wages  which  shall  be  paid  and  the  conditions  of  employment  which 
shall  obtain,  together  with  satisfactory  methods  for  the  adjustment  of 
grievances  which  may  arise  from  time  to  time,  to  the  end  that  strikes 
and  lockouts  may  be  unnecessary. 

In  support  of  this  demand  wTe  submit  the  following  reasons: 

(1)  The  anthracite  mine  workers  should  not  be  compelled  to  make 
or  sign  individual  agreements  but  should  have  the  right  to  form  such 
organization  and  choose  such  agents  and  officers  as  they  desire  to  act 
collectively  instead  of  individually  whenever  they  deem  that  their  best 
interests  are  subserved  thereby. 

(2)  Agreements  between  employers  and  employees  through  working- 
men’s  organizations  are  the  ordinary  method  of  regulating  production 
and  wages  in  the  bituminous  coal  fields  and  in  other  large  industries, 
and  are  beneficial,  successful  and  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the 
times. 

(3)  Unions  of  workingmen  tend  to  better  discipline  of  the  men  and 
to  the  improvement  of  their  physical,  moral  and  mental  condition 
and  to  the  preservation  of  friendly  relations  between  employer  and 
empk^ee. 

(4)  Experience  shows  that  the  trade  agreement  is  the  only  effective 
method  by  which  it  is  possible  to  regulate  questions  arising  between 
employers  and  employed  in  large  industries,  and  that  a  trade  agreement 
is  the  only  possible  way  “to  establish  the  relations  between  employers 
and  the  wage  workers  in  the  anthracite  fields  on  a  just  and  permanent 
basis  and  as  far  as  possible  to  do  away  with  any  causes  for  the  recur¬ 
rence  of  such  difficulties  as  those  you  (the  Anthracite  Coal  Strike  Com¬ 
mission)  have  been  called  in  to  settle.” 

ANSWERS  OF  MINE  OPERATORS. 

To  these  demands  and  the  reasons  in  support  thereof  the  several 
answers  of  the  operators  make  general  and  specific  denial.  No  good 
purpose  would  be  accomplished  by  here  reciting  even  a  summary  of 
these  answers  on  this  point,  even  if  their  volume  did  not  forbid. 
These  answers  all  agree  in  characterizing  the  demands  as  unreasonable 
and  unjust,  and  unsupported  by  facts  pertaining  to  the  industry. 
They  all  declare  the  wages  now  paid  are  adequate  to  maintain  the 
American  standard  of  living,  and  compare  favorably  with  wages  paid 
in  other  industries  requiring  no  greater  skill  or  experience  and  expos¬ 
ing  the  employees  to  as  great  or  greater  hazard.  They  den}^  that  the 
condition  of  labor  in  the  mines  is  such  as  to  expose  the  employees  to 
extraordinary  hazards,  or  liability  to  disease  or  premature  death,  as 
compared  with  many  other  employments  requiring  equal  skill  and 
training,  and  in  which  lower  rates  of  wages  prevail.  They  insist  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  accidents  in  the  mines  is  due  to  the  careless- 
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ness  of  the  men,  ana  not  to  the  nature  of  the  work.  They  deny  that 
the  increased  cost  of  living  is  such  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  mine 
employees  to  maintain  a  fair  standard  of  life  upon  the  basis  of  present 
wages,  or  that  the  mine  workers  have  been  prevented  thereby  from 
securing  benefit  from  increased  prosperity.  They  contend  that  the 
earnings  of  contract  miners  are  less  than  they  might  otherwise  be,  in 
consequence  of  restrictions  placed  hy  the  miners’  organization  upon 
hours  of  labor  or  quantity  of  output.  Some  of  them  allege  that  the 
contract  miners  work  only  about  six  hours,  or  even  less,  a  da}7  and 
take  numerous  holidays,  whereas  longer  hours  and  less  interrupted 
work  would  materially  increase  their  earnings,  and  that,  in  effect,  they 
are  demanding  for  less  work  than  they  ought  reasonably  to  perform, 

.  larger  pay  than  would  be  due  for  a  proper  number  of  hours  of  work 
per  day. 

These  claims  and  contentions  on  the  part  of  the  mine  workers  and 
the  answers  thereto,  together  with  the  testimony  in  their  support 
adduced  by  the  parties,  respectively,  have  been  considered  by  the  Com¬ 
mission,  with  the  following  results: 


FINDINGS  OF  THE  COMMISSION. 

I.— DEMAND  FOR  HIGHER  WAGES  FOR  CONTRACT  MINERS. 

The  Commission  finds  that  the  conditions  of  the  life  of  mine  work¬ 
ers  outside  the  mines,  do  not  justify,  to  their  full  extent,  the  adverse 
criticisms  made  by  their  representatives,  in  their  contentions  at  the 
hearings  and  in  their  arguments  before  the  Commission  in  support 
of  the  proposition  44 that  the  annual  earnings  of  the  mine  workers  are 
insufficient  to  maintain  the  American  standard  of  living.”  It  is  true 
that  the  attention  of  the  Commission  was  called  to  a  few  houses  in 
which  miners  or  mine  workers  dwelt  which  were  not  fit  to  be  called 
habitations  of  men,  and  there  was  testimony  that  others  nearly  as  bad 
existed;  but.  the  disparity  in  human  character  is  often  manifested  by  a 
like  disparity  in  homes  and  surroundings,  and  this  must  not  be  lost 
sight  of  in  considering  the  general  conditions  of  the  community  in  this 
respect. 

There  was  also  evidence  that  during  the  last  twenty  years  a  general 
though  gradual  improvement  in  miners’  houses  has  taken  place. 
Moreover,  in  any  locality  where  those  occupying  the  houses  presum¬ 
ably  receive  or  have  opportunity  to  receive  substantially  the  same 
earnings,  the  best  houses,  if  they  are  in  a  majority,  and  not  the  worst, 
should  be  the  standard.  This  should  be  borne  in  mind  especially  when 
there  is  a  question  of  the  homes  of  recent  immigrants,  as  to  whose 
houses,  where  the}7  do  not  approach  a  proper  standard,  it  is  impossible 
to  say  how  much  choice  and  volition  have  had  to  do  with  their  inferi- 
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ority.  The  homes  and  surroundings  of  the  English-speaking  miners 
and  mine  workers  are  generally  superior  to  those  of  the  class  just 
mentioned,  and  show  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  decencies  of 
life  and  ability  to  realize  them. 

During  the  hearings  much  comment  was  made  on  so-called  company 
houses— that  is,  houses  erected  and  owned  by  the  coal  companies  and 
rented  to  their  employees.  The  statistics  produced  at  the  hearings 
show  that  the  percentage  of  employees  living  in  company  houses  is 
not  large.  So  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  the  facts  show  that  in 
the  northern  and  southern  coal  fields  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the 
employees  rent  their  houses  from  the  employing  companies,  while  in 
the  middle  coal  fields  a  little  less  than  35  per  cent  of  employees  so 
rent  their  houses.  In  this  statement  boarders  are  not  taken  into  ac¬ 
count.  When  the  mines  were  first  opened  they  were  in  many  instances 
at  considerable  distance  from  villages  and  towns,  and  thus  it  became 
necessary  for  the  companies  to  erect  dwellings  in  which  to  house  their 
employees.  Without  this  the  mining  of  coal  could  not  have  been 
carried  on;  but  as  the  villages  and  towns  have  grown  up  around  the 
mining  camps,  the  companies  have  gradually  abandoned  their  earlier 
system,  the  employees  living  wherever  they  choose.  Some  of  the 
older  company  houses  are  in  poor  condition,  but  it  will  not  be  many 
years  before  they  are  of  the  past. 

The  population  and  the  proportion  of  home  owners  of  the  anthracite 
region  as  compared  with  other  parts  of  the  United  States  are  shown  in 
the  following  tables,  taken  from  the  Twelfth  Census: 


POPULATION  AND  HOME  OWNERSHIP  IN  ANTHRACITE  AND  NONANTHRACITE  COUNTIES 
OF  PENNSYLVANIA,  IN  THE  NORTH  ATLANTIC  STATES,  AND  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

[Data  from  Part  II  of  the  Report  on  Population  of  the  Twelfth  Census.] 


Region. 

Total  pop¬ 
ulation. 

Population  living  in  private 
families. 

Number  of 
farm 
homes. 

Total. 

Per 

cent  of 
total. 

Number  of 
families.  ■ 

Pennsylvania: 

The  anthracite  counties— 

Carbon  . 

Columbia . 

Lackawanna . 

Luzerne . 

Northumberland . 

Schuylkill . 

Total . 

The  nonanthracite  counties . 

Total . 

The  North  Atlantic  States . 

The  United  States . 

44, 510 
39, 896 
193,  831 
257, 121 
90, 911 
172,  927 

42, 376 
39,  019 
186,  531 
250, 477 
88,  427 
168, 143 

95. 21 
97.80 
96.23 
97.42 
97.27 
97.  23 

8, 703 
8,675 
38, 054 
49,  443 
18.  530 
33,  789 

1,014 
2,  754 
1, 855 
3,289 
2,  611 
2,  989 

799, 196 
5, 502,919 

774,  973 
5, 311,  622 

96.  97 
96.52 

157, 194 
1, 145,  980 

14, 512 
210, 544 

6, 302, 115 

6,  086,  595 

96.58 

1,303,174 

225, 056 

21, 046,  695 
76, 303,  887 

20, 180, 490 
73,  562, 195 

95.88 
96. 41 

4,  557, 266 
16,  006,  437 

675, 776 
5, 700, 341 
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POPULATION  AND  HOME  OWNERSHIP  IN  ANTHRACITE  AND  NONANTHRACITE  COUNTIES 
OF  PENNSYLVANIA,  IN  THE  NORTH  ATLANTIC  STATES,  AND  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES— 
Concluded. 


Homes  not  on  farms. 


Region. 

Owned. 

Owned  without  in¬ 
cumbrance. 

Total. 

Number. 

Per  cent 
of  total. 

Number. 

Per  cent 
of  num¬ 
ber 

owned. « 

Pennsylvania: 

The  anthracite  counties— 

Oa rbon . 

7,689 
5, 921 

2, 721 
2,655 
14, 809 
15, 680 
5,253 
10, 414 

35.  39 

1, 864 
1,720 

69. 32 

Columbia . 

44.84 

72.  67 

Lackawanna . 

36'  199 

40.91 

9, 376 
9, 892 
2, 935 
6,  455 

66.28 

Luzerne . 

46;  154 
15,  919 
30,  800 

33.97 

65.  56 

Northumberland . 

33.00 

59.04 

Schuylkill . 

33.81 

66.86 

Total . 

142,  682 
935, 436 

51,  532 
308, 219 

36.12 

32,  242 
186,  933 

65.  92 

The  nonanthracite  counties . 

32.95 

63.  60 

Total . . . . . 

1, 078, 118 

359,751 

33.37 

219, 175 

63.93 

The  North  Atlantic  States . 

3, 947, 964 
10,  539, 456 

1, 182,  741 
3,  628,  990 

29. 96 

657, 860 
2, 350, 758 

57.  50 

The  United  States . . . 

34.  43 

68. 08 

a  On  basis  of  those  owned  for  which  the  fact  of  incumbrance  or  otherwise  is  reported.  In  many 
cases  this  was  not  ascertained. 
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[Data  from  pages  709  and  710  of  Part  II  of  the  Report  on  Population  of  the  Twelfth  Census.] 


Total 
num¬ 
ber  of 
homes. 

• 

Owned. 

Owned  and  un¬ 
incumbered. 

Town. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Per 

cent  of 
total. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Per 

cent. 

(a)  - 

Ca  rbon  d  n.l  e . . . 

2,887 

2,469 

2,866 

2,517 

2, 411 
2,298 

1,549 
1, 282 

53. 65 
51.92 

1,083 

694 

71.02 
62. 92 

Dunmore . 

Hazleton _ _ _ 

836 

29. 17 

649 

77.  91 

Mahan ov  Oitv  . .  _ 

710 

28.  21 

411 

58.  71 

Mount  Carmel . • . 

727 

30. 15 

404 

55.  80 

Nanticoke . . 

836 

36.  38 

343 

41. 33 

Pittston  . . 

2,470 

1,144 

46. 32 

734 

74.75 

Plymouth . . 

2, 668 
3, 415 
20, 299 
3, 561 
3,620 
10, 140 

693 

25.  97 

449 

56. 13 

Pottsville . . . . 

1,283 

37.57 

855 

67.  32 

Scran  ton _ _ _ _ 

7;  436 
892 

36.63 

4, 600 
537 

64.04 

Shamokin _ • 

• 

25. 05 

62.59 

Shenandoah . 

803 

22. 18 

487 

63.25 

Wilkesbarre . . . 

3,512 

34.  64 

2, 009 

58. 86 

a  On  basis  of  those  owned  for  which  the  fact  of  incumbrance  or  otherwise  is  reported.  In  many 
cases  this  was  not  ascertained. 


The  Commission  also  finds  that  the  social  conditions  obtaining  in 
the  communities  made  up  largely  of  mine  workers  are  good.  The 
number  and  character  of  the  public  schools  accessible  in  all  these 
communities  are  fully  up  to  the  American  standard,  as' shown  by  the 
four  tables  following: 
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NUMBER  AND  PER.  CENT  OF  PERSONS  ATTENDING  SCHOOL  DURING  CENSUS  YEAR  1899- 

1900,  IN  SELECTED  CITIES,  BY  CLASSIFIED  AGES. 


[Data  from  Part  II  of  the  Report  on  Population  of  the  Twelfth  Census.] 


Persons  attending  school  during  census  year. 


City. 

Persons 
between 
ages  of 

5  and  20, 
inclu¬ 
sive. 

Total. 

Males. 

Under  10 
years  of  age. 

10  to  14  years 
of  age. 

15  years  old 
and  over. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Per 

cent  of 
those  of 
school 
age. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Per 

cent  of 
those 
attend¬ 
ing. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Per 

cent  of 
those 
attend¬ 
ing. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Per 

cent  of 
those 
attend¬ 
ing. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Per 

cent  of 
those 
attend¬ 
ing. 

Scranton,  Pa . 

34,  301 

16, 537 

48.21 

7,923 

47.91 

6,  325 

38.  25 

7,  993 

48.33 

2,219 

13. 42' 

Fall  River,  Mass. . . . 

35,  532 

16,  980 

47.79 

8,  441 

49.71 

6,  986 

41.14 

8,  622 

50.  78 

1 , 372 

8.08 

Paterson,  N.  J . 

33, 170 

17,  540 

52.  88 

8, 770 

50.00 

8,604 

49. 05 

7,747 

44. 17 

1,189 

6.  78 

Wilkesbarre,  Pa ... . 

17,  473 

8,878 

50.  81 

4,247 

47.  84 

3,511 

39.55 

4,142 

46.  65 

1,225 

13.  80- 

Elizabeth,  N.  J . 

16,  229 

8,  625 

53.15 

4,  290 

49.  74 

3, 291 

38.16 

4,293 

49.77 

1,041 

12.07 

Erie,  Pa . 

16,  537 

7,988 

48.30 

3,870 

48.45 

2,  901 

36.  32 

4,  055 

50.  76 

1,032 

' 

12.92 

ENROLLED  PUPILS  IN  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS  AND  ATTENDANCE  IN  PUBLIC 
DAY  SCHOOLS  IN  CERTAIN  TOWNS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 


[Data  from  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1899-1900.] 


Enrolled  pupils. 

Attendance  in  pub- 

Number 

Total. 

lie  day  schools.. 

Place. 

in  pri¬ 
vate  and 
parochial 
schools. 

(Cl) 

Number 
in  public 
schools. 

Number. 

Per  cent 
of  per¬ 
sons  of 
school 
age. 

Total 

days. 

Average 
per  day. 

Carbondale . 

154 

2,607 
2,595 
2,850 
2, 150 

2,  761 

62  11 

391 , 950 

2  010 

Dunmore . 

2, 595 
3,250 
2, 350 
2,390 
3,164 
2,400 
2,736 
3,488 
5,  004 
3,503 

59. 52 

428,  000 
389,  340 
301 , 500 

2, 140 

Hazleton . 

400 

65. 05 

2,163 
1,675 
1,415 
1,522 
1,200 
1,421 
2,  257 
2,  637 
2,340 

Mahanov  Citv . 

200 

50  84 

Mount  Carmel . 

200 

2, 190 
2,  214 

50.  72 

254,  694 

N  anticoke . . . 

950 

71.57 

273,  960 

Pittston . 

750 

1,650 

56.  78 

216,  000 
252,  938 

Plymouth . 

750 

1,  986 

57.  99 

Pottsville . 

500 

2,  988 

3,  654 
3, 053 

70  00 

451,400 
474,  660 

Shamokin . 

1,  350 
450 

76.32 

Shenandoah  . 

54.42 

421 \  200 

i 


a  Largely  estimated  by  the  Bureau  of  Education. 


LENGTH  OF  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  IN  SELECTED  CITIES  DURING  CENSUS  YEAR  1899-1900. 
[Data  from  Part  II  of  the  Report  on  Population  of  the  Twelfth  Census.] 


City. 

Persons  attending  for  specified  periods  during  census  year. 

One  month  or 
less. 

Two  to  three 
months. 

Four  to  five 
months. 

Six  months  or 
more. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Per  cent 
of  total. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Per  cent 
of  total. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Per  cent 
of  total. 

Num¬ 

ber 

Per  cent 
of  total. 

Scranton,  Pa . 

77 

0. 46 

254 

1.54 

331 

2.  00 

15, 875 

96.00 

Fall  River,  Mass . 

146 

.86 

288 

1.70 

237 

1.39 

16,309 

96.05 

Paterson  N.  J . 

74 

.42 

226 

1.29 

377 

2.15 

16,863 

96.14 

Wilkesbarre,  Pa . . . 

20 

.23 

74 

.83 

99 

1.11 

8, 685 

97.83 

Elizabeth,  N.  J . . . 

31 

.36 

78 

.90 

122 

1.42 

8,  394 

97.32 

Erie,  Pa . 

31 

.39 

85 

1.06 

100 

1.25 

7,772 

97.30 
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[Data  from  Part  II  of  the  Report  on  Population  of  the  Twelfth  Census  and  the  Report  of  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education  for  1899-1900.] 


Persons 
of  school 
age. 

Value  of  public 
school  property. 

Annual  expendi¬ 
ture. 

Place. 

Amount. 

Per  indi¬ 
vidual  of 
school 
age. 

Amount. 

Per  indi¬ 
vidual  of 
school 
age. 

Carbon  dale . . 

4,445 
4,360 
4,996 
4,  622 

$178, 000 
150, 000 

$40.  04  . 
34.40 

$42, 395 
39,  705 

$9.54 
9. 11 

Dunmore . 

Hazleton . 

205, 000 
112, 000 
90,  000 
99,  637 
85, 000 
100, 000 
(a) 

1, 000, 000 
300, 000 
130. 000 

41.  03 

39,  615 
35,  604 
25, 491 
30, 046 
24, 006 
21.  852 
63, 843 
363, 232 

7.  93 

Mahan oy  City . . . 

24.  23 

7.  70 

Mount  Carmel . 

4,  712 
4, 421 
4,227 

19. 10 

5.41 

N  anticoke . 

22.54 

6.  80 

Pittston . 

20.11 

5.  68 

Plymouth . 

4,718 

21.20 

4.  63 

Pottsville . . 

4, 983 
34,  301 
6,  557 
6, 437 
17, 473 

12.81 

Scranton . 

29. 15 

10.  59 

Shamokin . 

45.  75 

41,  446 

6.  32 

Shenandoah . 

20.20 

45, 576 
154,064 

7.08 

Wilkesbarre  . . . . 

525, 000 

30.  05 

8.82 

•«  Not  reported. 


The  number  of  churches  in  proportion  to  the  population  is  rather 
above  the  average,  and  the  opportunities  generally  for  mental  and 
religious  instruction  appear  to  be  adequate. 

The  contention  that  the  increased  cost  of  living,  has  made  it  impossi¬ 
ble  to  maintain  a  fair  standard  of  life,  upon  the  basis  of  present  earn¬ 
ings,  and  has  not  only  prevented  the  mine  workers  from  securing 
any  benefit  from  increased  prosperity  and  from  the  increase  in  wages 
made  in  1900,  but  has  rendered  their  condition  poorer  can  not 
be  fully  allowed  in  the  terms  in  which  it  is  made,  although  the 
increased  cost  of  living  since  1900  is  an  element  that  has  been  care¬ 
fully  considered.  This  increase  for  the  past  few  years,  as  ascertained 
by  an  investigation  made  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor 
for  a  forthcoming  report,  and  taking  into  consideration  the  leading 
articles  of  consumption  for  food,  amounts  to  9.8  per  cent.  A  sum¬ 
mary  of  this  investigation,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  anthracite  coal 
region,  will  be  found  in  the  appendix  to  this  report,  and  is  submitted 
herewith.  (°)  From  this  it  is  seen  that,  taking  the  average  quantity  of 
articles  consumed  per  family  and  assuming  prices  for  1901  to  be  100,  in 
1898  they  wrnre  96.5;  in  1899,  94.5;  in  1900,  96.7,  and  in  1902,  106.2, 
the  relative  increase  in  cost  between  1900  and  1902,  therefore,  being, 
as  stated,  9.8  per  cent.  These  conclusions  are  based  on  retail  prices 
secured  by  special  agents  of  the  Department  of  Labor  from  58  estab¬ 
lishments,  representing  13  cities  or  towns  in  the  anthracite  regions, 
and  are  trustworthy  so  far  as  they  go. 

A  witness  for  the  miners  (J.  W.  Rittenhouse)  submitted  some  data 
collected  by  him  relative  to  the  cost  of  living.  In  giving  a  list  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  for  a  miner’s  family  he  stated  that  in  1900  they 
cost  $17.61;  in  December,  1901,  $20.29,  and  in  1902,  $22.94,  and 


a  See  pages  625,  626. 
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that  the  general  increase  was  30  per  cent  between  1900  and  1902.  Mr. 
John  D.  Hughes,  another  witness  produced  on  behalf  of  the  mine 
workers,  and  manager  of  Armour  &  Co.’s  interests  in  the  city  of 
Scranton,  in  answer  to  a  question  as  to  what  the  general  result 
showed  as  to  prices  between  1900  and  1902,  stated  that  in  1901 
the  general  increase  over  1900  was  10i  per  cent  and  in  1902  23.2 
per  cent. 

Statistics  of  this  kind,  however,  are  rather  too  inexact  for  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  basis  on  which  to  make  precise  calculations  when  considering  the 
question  of  an  increase  of  wages,  for  there  are  some  elements  entering 
into  the  ascertainment  of  an  average  rise  of  prices  in  such  a  period  as 
that  we  are  considering,  which  are  temporary  in  their  effect.  So  there 
are  other  elements  which  influence  the  average  disproportionately  to 
their  effect  upon  the  expenditures  of  the  individual.  As  an  example 
of  this  inexactness  or  uncertainty  we  may  cite  the  rise  in  price  of  one 
of  the  prime  necessaries  of  life — meat — during  1902,  which  was  sudden 
and  serious  and  which  had  its  effect  on  other  prime  necessaries,  and 
yet  recent  experience  has  demonstrated  its  temporary  character. 

Another  contention  of  the  miners,  to  wit,  that  the  wages  of  con¬ 
tract  miners  are  necessarily  so  low  that  their  children  are  prematurely 
forced  into  breakers  and  mills,  has  not  been  fully  •sustained,  and  the 
Commission  does  not  think  that  the  testimony  warrants  it  in  finding 
as  a  fact  the  allegations  so  made. 

So  much  is  said  on  these  points,  because  a  disproportionate  length 
of  time  was  occupied  in  giving  testimony,  and  in  making  arguments 
before  the  Commission  in  regard  to  them,  and  it  is  desired  to  dispose 
of  them  here,  that  we  may  consider  more  closely  the  more  important 
factors  that  should  influence  a  proper  judgment  as  to  the  merits  of 
the  demand  made  for  higher  wages. 

As  to  the  general  contention  that  the  rates  of  compensation  for  con¬ 
tract  miners  in  the  anthracite  region,  are  lower  than  those  paid  in  the 
bituminous  fields  for  work  substantially  similar,  or  lower  than  are  paid 
in  other  occupations  requiring  equal  skill  and  training,  the  Commission 
finds  that  there  has  been  a  failure  to  produce  testimony  to  sustain 
either  of  these  propositions. 

As  to  the  bituminous  fields,  we  have  no  satisfactory  evidence  upon 
which  to  base  a  comparison  between  the  standard  of  earnings  there, 
and  in  the  anthracite  fields,  neither  miners  nor  operators  adducing 
evidence  upon  which  an  intelligent  judgment  on  that  point  might  be 
formed.  There  was,  however,  a  good  deal  of  testimony  upon  the 
second  proposition,  that  the  present  rates  of  compensation  in  the 
anthracite  region  are  lower  than  those  in  other  occupations  requir¬ 
ing  equal  skill  and  training.  It  is  difficult  to  institute  a  comparison, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  contract  miners,  who  constitute  approxi¬ 
mately  26  per  cent  and  their  laborers  18  per  cent  of  the  mine  workers, 
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are  paid  according  to  contract — so  much  for  a  given  amount  of  coal 
produced.  As  to  this  class,  of  course,  the  conditions  on  which  a  rate 
of  daily  or  monthly  earnings  depends,  are  so  variant  that  a  deduction 
of  a  uniform  daily  or  monthly  rate  can  not  well  be  obtained  or  expected. 

To  some  extent  the  contract  miner  has  within  his  own  control  the 
number  of  hours  he  shall  work  each  day,  and  consequently  the  amount 
of  work  he  shall  perform.  He  is  paid  by  the  mine  car,  yard,  or  ton 
for  the  coal  he  blows  down,  the  loading  of  which  into  the  mine  car  is 
generally  the  work  of  a  laborer,  who  is  paid  by  the  contract  miner, 
who  also  pays  for  powder,  oil,  and  tools,  so  that  in  many  respects  he 
may  be  called  an  independent  contractor.  For  our  present  purpose  it 
is  important  to  ascertain,  first,  the  net  earnings  he  is  able  to  make  for 
the  day  or  the  year,  and,  second,  what  he  actually  does  make.  We 
find  some,  though  not  a  great,  difference  in  the  answers  to  these  two 
inquiries.  It  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  there  is  much  difference  in 
the  annual  earnings  of  such  miners.  Experience,  natural  capacity, 
aptitude  for  the  work,  individual  industry,  and  habits  of  sobriety 
materially  affect  the  amount  that  is  earned. 

In  addition  to  these  causes  of  difference,  which  are  more  or  less  in 
the  control  of  the  miner,  there  are  others  inherent  in  the  nature  of  the 
work,  which,  though  there  is  a  tendenc}^  to  overcome  them  by  differ¬ 
ential  rates  of  payment  and  b}^  allowances,  still  constitute  serious 
obstacles  to  uniformity  in  the  miners’  monthly  or  yearly  earnings. 
Such  are  the  variation  in  thickness  and  pitch  of  the  coal  seams,  faults, 
and  the  greater  or  less  impurity  of  the  coal  owing  to  the  presence  of 
rock,  slate,  and  other  foreign  substances.  Although  there  is  an 
endeavor,  as  has  been  said,  to  overcome  these  difficulties  by  allowances, 
there  still  must  remain,  when  the  best  has  been  done,  inequality  aris¬ 
ing  from  these  causes  in  the  aggregate  yearly  earnings  of  the  miner. 

Compilations  have  been  made,  at  the  request  of  the  Commission,  b}T 
the  various  operators,  parties  to  the  submission,  showing  the  gross  and 
net  earnings  of  the  contract  miners,  practically  covering  the  year  1901. 
These  compilations,  with  the  tables  of  wages  paid  all  mine  workers, 
have  been  prepared  at  great  expense,  and  have  been  accepted,  for  the 
most  part,  by  the  representatives  of  the  miners  as  showing  truly  what 
they  purport  to  show.  From  them  other  tables  and  deductions  have 
been  made  under  the  direction  of  the  Recorder  and  the  Assistant 
Recorder,  Dr.  Neill,  and  they  have  proved  of  great  value  in  the  delib¬ 
erations  of  the  Commission.  Many  of  these  tables  and  compilations 
will  be  found  in  the  appendix  to  this  report,  and  can  not  fail  to  prove 
of  value  to  those  interested  in  the  economic  aspects  of  the  work  of  the 
Commission.  (a) 

It  is  readily  seen  from  what  has  been  said  that  the  difficulty  of 
comparing  the  rate  of  earnings  of  contract  miners  with  the  rate  of 
wages  paid  in  other  occupations  requiring  equal  skill  and  training 


«  See  pages  601  to  612. 
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is  serious.  We  do  not  find,  as  has  been  already  said,  that  testi¬ 
mony  has  been  adduced  on  either  side  which  would  permit  satisfactory 
comparison  with  the  rate  of  wages  or  earnings  paid  m  the  bituminous 
coal  fields.  In  attempting  a  comparison  with  other  occupations,  we 
are  met  at  once  with  the  embarrassing  condition  that  in  such  occupa¬ 
tions  the  rate  of  wages  paid  by  the  day  or  the  month  is  uniform,  and 
the  labor  is  generally  continuous  throughout  the  year,  while  in  the 
work  of  contract  miners,  who  are  paid  by  the  yard,  car,  or  ton, 
the  number  of  days  or  hours  represented  by  the  earnings  is  a  varying 
quantity,  and  the  number  of  days  in  which  he  is  actually  employed  at 
all,  may  be  much  fewer  than  the  average  number  of  days  constituting 
a  year’s  work  in  most  other  employments. 

We  have  already  said  that  the  personal  element  constantly  enters 
into  the  case.  The  miner  who  by  special  aptitude  or  training  knows 
how  to  economize  powder  and  other  supplies,  and  who  is  willing 
to  devote  two  or  three  hours  more  a  day  than  the  average  to  his  work, 
can  and  does  make  a  larger  income  than  his  fellows  who  fail  in  these 
respects.  Nevertheless,  we  have,  from  the  abundant  data  furnished  us, 
made  some  comparison  and  have  sought  to  arrive  at  such  general 
results  as  would  fairly  represent  the  average  earnings  of  the  con¬ 
tract  miner.  We  have  endeavored  to  base  our  judgment,  not  upon 
semimonthly  or  monthly  returns,  but  upon  the  earnings  of  those  who 
have  labored  throughout  the  }7ear,  only  a  part  of  whom  ma}7  have 
availed  themselves  of  all  their  opportunities. 

It  is  impossible  to  be  accurate  in  this  matter.  The  conditions  that 
make  accuracy  impossible  are  inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  subject 
with  which  we  are  dealing.  Neither  contract  miners  nor  mine  work¬ 
ers  can  work  the  full  number  of  days  in  a  year  which  it  is  possible  to 
work  in  other  callings;  that  is  to  say,  owing  to  causes  beyond  the  con¬ 
trol  of  either  miner  or  operator — such  as  breakage  of  machinery  inside 
or  outside  the  mine,  disarrangement  of  pumps,  storms,  repairs,  etc. — 
opportunity  to  work  in  the  mines,  without  fault  of  either  operator  or 
miner,  does  not  present  itself  on  each  working  day  of  the  year.  On 
the  other  hand,  for  causes  within  the  control  of  the  operator  or  miner, 
the  number  of  idle  days  at  the  mines  is,  or  may  be,  increased. 

Take  for  example  the  year  1901,  a  }7ear  of  more  than  usual  activity 
in  mining  operations,  the  average  number  of  days  throughout  the 
region  on  which  work  was  started  was  approximately  260.  The 
number  may  have  been  less.  So  that  the  yearly  income  of  the  con¬ 
tract  miner,  as  well  as  that  of  the  others,  is  the  product  of  work 
done  in  parts  of  days  fewer  by  50  than  the  number  of  working  days 
in  the  }7ear;  and  for  the  contract  miner  the  hours  worked  in  each  of 
the  days  in  which  a  start  is  made,  are  fewer  than  10,  and  from  the  evi¬ 
dence  we  feel  warranted  in  saying  that  they  certainly  do  not  exceed, 
on  the  average,  8  hours,  there  being  much  testimony  to  show  that 
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many  of  the  miners  go  into  the  mines  between  6  and  7  in  the  morn- 
in  o-  and  come  out  before  2  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  This  is  a  fact, 
of  course,  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  determining  a  fair  rate  of 
compensation  or  a  fair  annual  earning. 

We  find  that  the  average  daily  rate  of  earnings,  as  nearly  as  can  be 
ascertained,  does  not  compare  unfavorably  with  that  in  other  indus¬ 
tries  requiring  substantially  equal  skill  and  training.  It  is  more 
instructive,  of  course,  to  compare  annual  earnings  of  the  contract 
miner  with  the  annual  earnings  of  those  employed  in  other  occupa¬ 
tions.  We  find  that  these  annual  earnings  of  contract  miners,  based 
upon  returns  for  the  year  1901,  range  between  $550  and  $600.  Perhaps 
it  would  be  safe  to  put  the  average  at  $560. 

A  representative  illustration  may  be  taken  from  the  data  submitted 
by  the  Lehigh  Valley  and  the  Lehigh  and  Wilkesbarre  Coal  compa¬ 
nies,^)  whose  work  seems  to  have  been  conducted  as  regularly  and 
systematically  as  any  in  the  region.  The  reports  of  these  two  compa¬ 
nies  included  only  such  miners  as  worked  in  their  respective  collieries 
throughout  the  year,  and  whose  names  appear,  for  some  days  at  least, 
on  the  pay  rolls  of  each  month  in  the  year.  The  earnings  shown  for 
these  miners,  therefore,  represent  their  total  earnings  for  the  year, 
and  it  is  clear  that  the}7  were  not  supplemented  by  work  done 
elsewhere. 


The  Lehigh  AVdley  collieries  show  average  annual  earnings  of  con¬ 
tract  miners  ranging  from  $667  to  $165,  and  the  average  daily  earnings 
from  $2.81  to  $2.19.  The  average  annual  earnings  for  their  17  col¬ 
lieries  is  $568.17,  and  the  average  daily  earnings  $2.41.  The  average 
number  of  days  on  which  the  miners  worked  is  236,  which  is  89  per 
cent  of  the  days  on  which  the  collieries  made  starts. 

The  collieries  of  the  Lehigh  and  Wilkesbarre  Company  show  average 
annual  earnings  ranging  from  $686  to  $451,  and  the  average  daily  earn¬ 
ings  from  $2.74  to  $2.33.  The  average  annual  earnings  for  all  the 
collieries  is  $589,  and  the  average  daily  earnings  $2.47.  The  average 
number  of  days  worked  by  the  miners  in  all  the  collieries  of  this  com¬ 
pany  was  238,  which  was  92  per  cent  of  the  average  number  of  days 
on  which  the  collieries  made  starts. 


Taking  the  figures  from  which  these  averages  have  been  made,  we 
find  that  121  miners  who  made  250  starts  in  the  year  earned  each 
$686.08,  which  wTere  the  highest  yearly  earnings,  and  that  103  miners 
who  made  185  starts  earned  each  $451.07,  and  so  throughout  the  list, 
the  miners  wrho  made  the  larger  income  working  on  the  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  days,  and  those  who  made  the  smaller  income  w7orking  on  the 
less  number  of  days.  It  is  also  significant  that  those  who  worked  on 
the  greatest  number  of  days  and  had  the  largest  yearly  income,  made 
the  largest  average  daily  earnings,  and  those  who  worked  on  the  least 
number  of  days  made  the  smallest  average  daily  earnings.  (b) 


a  See  pages  603,  604. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  results  derived  from  the  statements  of  these 
two  companies  approximate  each  other  closely  in  average  earnings,  in 
daily  earnings,  as  well  as  in  the  number  of  days  worked,  and  in  the 
percentage  of  the  days  on  which  the  collieries  were  in  operation. 

A  great  many  other  tables  have  been  submitted,  and  a  large,  almost 
an  embarrassing,  mass  of  figures  has  been  presented  bearing  upon  this 
subject,  but  careful  study  and  scrutiny  of  them  all,  persuades  us  that 
in  the  illustrations  just  given  we  have  made  a  selection  that  will  fairly 
show  the  true  condition  in  this  respect.  As  already  said,  these  fig¬ 
ures  are  based  upon  the  large  operations  of  the  jmar  1901,  a  year  of 
unusual  activity  in  the  anthracite  field.  Some  preceding  years  do  not 
show  so  great  an  opportunity  for  earning  as  this  year  afforded.  It 
may,  however,  be  reasonably  expected  that  the  future  demand  for 
anthracite  coal  will  keep  the  industry  at  its  present  point  of  activity 
for  some  time  to  come. 

We  have  also  considered  the  contention,  and  the  testimony  bearing 
upon  it,  that  the  mining  industry  is  perilous  and  extra  hazardous,  and 
find  that  it  should  be  classed  as  one  of  the  dangerous  industries  of  the 
country,  ranking  with  several  of  the  most  dangerous.  The  statistics 
so  far  available  (which  appear  in  this  report  under  Hazardous  nature 
of  anthracite  mining” a)  do  not  show  a  greater  hazard  than  obtains  in 
some  other  occupations,  notably  in  the  fisheries  and  in  those  of 
switchmen  and  freight-train  crews  on  our  railroads.  Still,  the 
requirements  are  exacting,  and  this  fact  has  been  duly  weighed  by 
the  Commission,  in  coming  to  a  decision  upon  the  demand  for  an 
increase  in  the  rate  of  compensation  of  contract  miners. 

He  viewing  the  whole  case,  and  acting  upon  the  conviction  produced 
by  the  hearing  of  testimony,  and  the  examination  of  statistics,  the 
Commission  is  of  the  opinion  that,  in  view  of  the  interruptions  inci¬ 
dent  to  mining  operations,  the  increased  cost  of  living,  the  uncertainty 
as  to  the  number  of  days  during  the  year  presenting  an  opportunity 
for  work,  and  the  inequalities  of  physical  conditions  affecting  the 
ability  to  earn,  and  not  overlooking  the  hazardous  nature  of  the 
employment,  some  increase  in  the  rate  of  compensation  to  contract 
miners  should  be  made. 

The  Commission,  therefore,  considers,  and  so  adjudges  and  awards: 
That  an  increase  of  10  per  cent  over  and  above  the  rates  paid  in  the 
month  of  April,  1902,  be  paid  to  all  contract  miners  for  cutting  coal, 
yardage,  and  other  work  for  which  standard  rates  or  allowances 
existed  at  that  time,  from  and  after  November  1,  1902,  and  during  the 
life  of  thife  award;  and  also  to  the  legal  representatives  of  such  con¬ 
tract  miners  as  may  have  died  since  November  1,  1902.  The  amount 
of  increase  under  the  award  due  for  work  done  between  November  1, 
1902,  and  April  1,  1903,  to  be  paid  on  or  before  June  1,  1903. 


a  See  pages  453  to  457. 
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II.— DEMAND  FOR  REDUCTION  IN  HOURS  OF  LABOR. 

The  second  demand  in  the  statement  of  claim  filed  by  the  mfhers  is 
as  follows: 

A  reduction  of  20  per  cent  in  the  hours  of  labor,  without  any  reduc¬ 
tion  of  earnings,  for  all  employees  paid  by  the  hour,  day,  or  week. 

Many  of  the  conditions  to  which  we  have  adverted  as  attending  the 
work  of  contract  miners  also  affect  the  work  of  the  “  compan}^  men,”  or 
men  in  and  about  the  mines,  who  are  paid  on  the  basis  of  a  10-hour 
day,  and  generally  for  the  hours  actually  worked — that  is  to  say,  their 
hours  of  labor  in  a  large  proportion  of  instances  depend  upon  what  is 
called  breaker  time;  that  is,  upon  the  number  of  days  during  each  of 
which  the  mine  or  breaker  is  operated  for  any  number  of  hours,  how¬ 
ever  few. 

The  employees  in  and  around  the  mines,  other  than  contract  miners 
and  their  laborers,  constitute  60  per  cent  of  ail  mine  workers.  Their 
occupations  are  exceedingly  varied,  and  different  classes  of  labor  are 
paid  at  different  rates,  and  the  annual  earnings  differ  according^. 
Under  one  company  these  classes  amount  to  as  many  as  108,  each  class 
receiving  a  different  daily  or  monthly  wage,  and  sometimes  individ¬ 
uals  in  the  same  class  receiving  a  varying  wage,  due,  no  doubt,  to 
their  unequal  skill  and  capacity. 

The  classification  of  labor  in  and  around  a  mine,  excluding  contract 
miners  and  their  laborers,  includes  the  following  different  occupations: 
Repair  men,  road  men,  bottom  men,  plane  men,  switchmen,  car  run¬ 
ners,  spraggers,  fan  and  door  boys,  oilers,  lamp  men,  pump  men,  stable 
men,  drivers,  loader  bosses,  loaders,  chute  starters,  day  miners,  day 
laborers,  locomotive  engineers,  inside  engineers,  hoisting  engineers, 
firemen,  machinists,  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  blacksmiths’  helpers, 
breaker  engineers,  jigger  engineers,  platform  men,  timbermen,  top  men, 
slate  pickers,  breaker  boys,  etc.  The  wages  of  all  of  these  classes  differ, 
although  they  do  not  differ  widely.  Nevertheless  some  of  them  require 
more  aptitude  and  training  than  others,  and  deserve  and  receive  a  corre¬ 
spondingly  higher  wage  rate.  Hence,  excluding  machinists,  carpen¬ 
ters,  blacksmiths,  and  those  having  trades  that  are  common  to  every 
community,  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  just  comparison  of  the  wage  rates 
received  by  these  mine  workers,  with  those  upaid  in  other  occupations 
requiring  equal  skill  and  training.” 

It  must  be  observed  that  we  are  here  dealing  with  the  rate  of  wages 
and  not  annual  earnings.  We  have  attempted  the  comparison,  how¬ 
ever,  and  carefully  considered  the  voluminous  testimony  adduced  on 
this  point,  and  we  do  not  find  that  the  proposition  we  are  considering, 
to  wit,  that  the  present  rate  of  wages  of  mine  workers  in  the  anthra¬ 
cite  region  uis  lower  than  is  paid  in  other  occupations  requiring  equal 
skill  and  training,”  is  supported. 
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In  view  of  the  more  permanent  character  of  the  employment  of  hoist¬ 
ing*  engineers  and  other  engineers  and  pumpmen,  who  are  employed 
in  positions  which  are  manned  continuously,  as  compared  with  other 
miners  and  mine  workers,  the  Commission  adjudges  and  awards: 

That  engineers  who  are  employed  in  hoisting  water  shall  have  an 
increase  of  10  per  cent  on  their  earnings  between  November  1, 1902,  and 
April  1, 1903,  to  be  paid  on  or  before  June  1,  1903;  and  a  like  allowance 
shall  be  paid  to  the  legal  representatives  of  such  employees  as  may 
have  died  since  November  1,  1902;  and  from  and  after  April  1,  1903, 
and  during  the  life  of  the  award,  they  shall  have  8-hour  shifts, 
with  the  same  pay  which  was  effective  in  April,  1902;  and  where 
they  are  now  working  8-hour  shifts,  the  8-hour  shifts  shall  be  con¬ 
tinued,  and  these  engineers  shall  have  an  increase  of  10  per  cent  on 
the  wages  which  were  effective  in  the  several  positions  in  April,  1902. 

Hoisting  engineers  and  other  engineers  and  pumpmen,  other  than 
those  employed  in  hoisting  water,  who  are  employed  in  positions  which 
are  manned  continuously,  shall  have  an  increase  of  10  per  cent  on  their 
earnings  between  November  1,  1902,  and  April  1,  1903,  to  be  paid  on 
or  before  June  1,  1903;  and  a  like  allowance  shall  be  paid  to  the  legal 
representatives  of  such  employees  as  may  have  died  since  November 
1,  1902;  and  from  and  after  April  1,  1903,  and  during  the  life  of  the 
award,  they  shall  have  an  increase  of  5  per  cent  on  the  rates  of  wages 
which  were  effective  in  the  several  positions  in  April,  1902;  and  in 
addition  they  shall  be  relieved  from  duty  on  Sundays,  without  loss  of 
pay,  by  a  man  provided  by  the  employer  to  relieve  them  during  the 
hours  of  the  day  shift. 

The  reason  for  this  award  is  apparent,  when  the  fact  is  considered, 
that  heretofore  many  men  in  these  positions  have  worked  on  two  shifts 
in  the  24  hours,  through  the  entire  week,  Sundays  included,  having  no 
cessation  from  work  on  Sunday,  except  by  the  custom,  by  which  each 
of  them  in  turn  remains  on  duty  24  hours  every  other  Sunday,  in  order 
to  alternate  the  men  on  the  night  and  day  shifts. 

The  Commission  adjudges  and  awards:  That  firemen  shall  have  an 
increase  of  10  per  cent  on  their  earnings  between  November  1,  1902, 
and  April  1,  1903,  to  be  paid  on  or  before  June  1,  1903;  and  a  like 
allowance  shall  be  paid  to  the  legal  representatives  of  such  employees 
as  may  have  died  since  November  1,  1902;  and  from  and  after  April 
1,  1903,  and  during  the  life  of  the  award,  they  shall  have  8-hour 
shifts,  with  the  same  wages  per  day,  week,  or  month  as  were  paid  in 
each  position  in  April,  1902. 

Excluding  hoisting  engineers,  pump  men,  other  engineers,  and  fire¬ 
men  engaged  where  the  work  is  continued  through  the  24  hours, 
most  of  these  employees  to  whom  we  have  just  referred  as  company 
men,  wrho  are  paid  by  the  day  or  hour,  can  work  only  when  the 
breaker  or  the  mine  is  in  operation.  Here,  again,  we  meet  with  the 
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same  result  that  we  have  considered  in  the  case  of  the  contract  miner, 
that  the  rate  of  daily  or  hourly  wages  does  not  compare  unfavorably 
with  that  obtaining  in  other  similar  industries  requiring  no  greater 
skill  or  training;  but,  owing  to  the  want  of  continuousness  in  their 
work,  due  to  causes  already  referred  to,  the  annual  wage  or  income  is, 
of  course,  less  than  that  which  would  obtain  were  the  work  less 
interrupted. 

Another  feature  to  be  considered,  is,  that  most  of  these  men,  when 
the}^  do  work,  work  less  than  10  hours  a  day,  although  they  work  on 
the  basis  of  a  10-hour  day;  that  is,  taking  breaker  time  as  the  stand¬ 
ard,  in  many  collieries  they  work  less  than  9  hours  a  da}^  on  an 
average.  We  find  that  in  the  anthracite  region  at  large  the  time 
made  during  the  year  1901,  on  the  basis  of  10  hours  to  a  day,  was 
196  days,  while  the  days  upon  which  actual  starts  were  made,  or  dur¬ 
ing  some  portion  of  which  wTork  was  done,  were  258.  The  general 
average  of  breaker  starts,  the  average  hours  the  breaker  worked  per 
day,  and  the  average  number  of  working  days  of  10  hours  for  the 
year  1901  have  been  given  for  various  companies,  and  the  detailed 
statistics  for  the  different  collieries  of  these  companies  will  be  found 
in  the  appendix.  (a) 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  are  comparatively  few  employees  in  the 
anthracite  region  who  are  able  to  obtain  steady  employment  through¬ 
out  the  year.  If  a  full  day’s  work  could  be  secured  for  every  day  the 
breakers  start,  the  condition  of  the  mine  workers  would  be  greatly 
improved,  and  their  earnings  would  be  increased  approximately  25 
per  cent  over  those  made  in  1901,  and  would  compare  favorably  with 
other  fields  of  employment.  Taking,  for  instance,  the  collieries  of 
the  Philadelphia  and  Heading  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  the  average 
number  of  starts  made  by  the  37  breakers  reported  by  this  company 
was  261,  which  would  have  represented  261  working  days  of  10  hours 
had  full  time  been  made.  But  the  average  number  of  hours  per  day 
made  at  these  collieries  was  8.6,  and  the  average  number  of  working 
days  of  10  hours  was  thus  reduced  to  224.5.  The  records  of  other 
companies  exhibit  conditions  less  favorable. 

In  the  collieries  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western,  the 
average  number  of  breaker  starts  was  262,  the  average  hours  per  start 
amounted  to  7.8,  and  the  average  number  of  working  days  of  10  hours 
was  205.  The  Lehigh  and  Wilkesbarre  Coal  Company  averaged  for 
11  collieries  258  starts,  with  7.7  hours  to  a  start,  equivalent  to  199 
days  of  10  hours.  The  Delaware  and  Hudson  Company  reported  for 
24  collieries  an  average  of  264  starts,  with  6.9  hours  to  a  start,  or  183 
days  of  10  hours.  This  statement  for  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Com¬ 
pany  includes  the  Baltimore  and  Delaware  collieries,  which  were  idle 
more  than  half  the  year  because  of  floods.  Excluding  these  two  col¬ 
lieries,  the  average  breaker  starts  were  274,  with  7  hours  to  the  start, 


a  See  pages  615  to  617. 
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or  192  da}7s  of  10  hours.  Six  collieries  operated  by  the  Temple  Iron 
Company  started,  on  an  average,  256  days,  making  7.2  hours  to  each 
start,  or  184  10-hour  days.  The  average  number  of  10-hour  days 
made  by  the  Scranton  Coal  Company  (9  collieries),  the  Hillside  Coal 
and  Iron  Company  (5  collieries),  and  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company 
(10  collieries),  respectively,  were  172, 167,  and  159,  the  average  breaker 
starts  being  260,  253,  and  232. 

A  study  of  the  tables  shows  comparatively  few  instances  in  which 
the  breakers  made  full  10  hours,  while  £rom  6  to  9  hour  days  were 
the  most  numerous.  In  many  cases  the  breakers  made  but  2,  3,  or  4 
hours  after  starting  up,  and  these  conditions,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  number  of  days  the  breakers  are  shut  down  entirely,  seriously 
affect  the  earning  capacity  of  the  employees.  The  Commission  recog¬ 
nizes,  as  already  stated,  that  in  many, cases  these  interruptions  to 
steady  employment  are  unavoidable.  The  complicated  machinery  of 
the  breakers,  engaged  in  heavy  and  exacting  work,  is  constantly  liable 
to  accidents  which  apparently  no  foresight  can  prevent.  Shortage  of 
railroad  cars  and  other  causes,  which  in  some  cases  might  be  prevented, 
frequently  necessitate  shutting  down  the  breaker  after  only  a  few 
hours  work,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  day  is  lost.  As  in  the  case  of 
contract  miners,  it  is  also  true  that  suspensions  are  occasionally  due  to 
the  action  of  the  men  themselves  in  remaining  away  from  work  because 
of  some  holiday,  and  this  has  been  given  due  weight  in  the  delibera¬ 
tions  of  the  Commission.  The  chief  cause  for  complaint  seems  to  be, 
however,  in  the  frequent  shut-downs  after  the  work  of  the  day  has 
begun,  and  the  Commission  feels  that  some  remedy  for  this  condition 
is  due  the  men.  The  time  lost  in  going  to  and  coming  from  his  work¬ 
ing  place,  is  as  great  if  the  laborer  works  2  hours  as  if  lie  works  9  or 
10  hours. 

The  tables  in  the  appendix  ( a )  show  the  average  rates  of  pay  per 
10-hour  day,  the  average  number  of  10-hour  days  worked,  and  the  aver¬ 
age  annual  earnings  of  all  the  men  and  boys  in  various  occupations  in 
and  about  the  mines  who  are  paid  by  the  day,  week,  or  month,  exclu¬ 
sive  of  superintendents,  foremen,  and  fire  bosses.  These  uday  men” 
or  acompan}^  men”  so  tabulated  number  81,856,  and  form  55  per  cent 
of  the  whole  number  of  mine  workers.  Accurate  records  of  their 
earnings  are  on  the  books  of  the  companies,  and  there  was  no  difficulty 
in  ascertaining  their  annual  earnings,  except  the  enormous  amount  of 
labor  necessary  to  bring  all  the  data  together.  It  was  not  practicable 
in  all  cases  to  separate  the  earnings  of  men  and  boys.  A  table  in 
the  appendix  ( b )  shows  these  groups  separately  for  the  Delaware  and 
Hudson  Company,  and  may  be  taken  as  representative  of  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  men  and  boys  in  the  various  occupations,  the  proportion  of 
men  and  boys  being  substantially  the  same  under  all  the  companies. 


«See  pages  607  to  612. 


&See  pages  610  to  612. 
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The  table  of  earnings  of  company  men  and  boys,  summarized,  is  as 
follows: 


NUMBER  OF  MEN  AND  BOYS  EMPLOYED,  AVERAGE  ANNUAL  EARNINGS,  AVERAGE  RATE 
OF  WAGES  PER  10-HOUR  DAY,  AND  AVERAGE  10-HOUR  DAYS  WORKED,  FOR  EACH  COAL¬ 
MINING  COMPANY. 


Name  of  company. 

Number 
of  men 
and 
boys. 

Average 

annual 

earnings. 

Average 
rate  per 
10-hour 
day. 

Average 

10-hour 

days 

worked. 

Philadelphia  and  Reading . 

15, 843 
791 

$402. 37 

$1.66 

242 

Temple  Iron  Co . . . 

384.  55 

1.58 

243 

Delaware  and  Hudson  Co . 

6,611 

5,639 

375. 18 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western . 

369. 24 

Hillside  Coal  and  Iron  Co . „ . 

1,603 

2,416 

359. 53 

1.55 

232 

Scranton  Coal  Co . 

331.  07 

Pennsylvania  Coal  Co . 

2, 678 

307.  44 

1.48 

207 

The  consolidated  average  for  the  foregoing  companies,  embrac¬ 
ing  35,581  men  and  boys,  gives  a  general  average  annual  earning  of 
$377.76.(«) 

These  considerations  seem  to  indicate  that  it  is  just  to  reduce  the 
hours  per  day  for  company  men.  This  change,  owing  to  the  peculiar 
conditions  obtaining  in  the  premises,  and  already  discussed,  should 
no.t  result  in  any  decrease  in  the  output  of  the  mines. 

The  Commission  thinks  it  just,  therefore,  that  the  demand  for  a 
reduction  in  time  as  to  these  classes  of  employees  should  be  met,  and 
a  careful  consideration  of  all  the  facts  bearing  upon  the  situation  has 
brought  it  to  the  conclusion,  that  a  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  from 
10  to  9  would  be  fair  to  both  employee  and  emplo}mr.  This  would 
give  the  employees  whom  we  are  now  considering  practically  a  wage 
increase  of  114  per  cent,  for  the  reason  that,  working  the  number  of 
hours  they  now  work,  which  is  generally  less  than  9  each  day,  they 
would  be  paid  for  hours  in  which  they  actually  work,  at  the  hourly 
rate  for  a  9-hour  day,  instead  of  at  that  for  a  10-hour  day.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  in  case  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Company  the  average  hours 
of  breaker  time  per  start  is  7,  and  the  company  men  (with  the  exclu¬ 
sions  referred  to)  w7ho  now  receive,  sa}r,  $1.50  a  day  for  10  hours’ 
work,  would,  under  the  conditions  of  a  9-hour  day,  receive  one-ninth, 
instead  of  one-tenth,  of  $1.50  as  their  rate  per  hour  for  7  hours’ 
work,  or  16f  cents  instead  of  15  cents  per  hour. 

The  Commission,  therefore,  considers,  and  so  adjudges  and  awards: 
That  all  employees  or  company  men,  other  than  those  for  whom  the 
Commission  makes  special  awards,  be  paid  an  increase  of  10  per  cent 
on  their  earnings  between  November  1,  1902,  and  April  1,  1903,  to  be 
paid  on  or  before  June  1,  1903;  and  a  like  allowance  shall  be  paid  to 
the  legal  representatives  of  such  employees  as  may  have  died  since 
November  1,  1902;  and  that  from  and  after  April  1,  1903,  and  during 
the  life  of  this  award,  they  shall  be  paid  on  the  basis  of  a  9-hour  day, 
receiving  therefor  the  same  wages  as  were  paid  in  April,  1902,  for  a 
10-hour  day.  Overtime  in  excess  of  9  hours  in  any  day  to  be  paid  at 
a  proportional  rate  per  hour. 


a  Erroneously  printed  $374.60  in  advance  copies  of  this  Report. 
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III.— DEMAND  FOB  PAYMENT  BY  WEIGHT. 

The  third  demand  of  the  miners  is  for  uthe  adoption  of  a  system 
by  which  coal  shall  be  weighed  and  paid  for  by  weight  wherever 
practicable,  the  minimum  rate  per  ton  to  be  60  cents  for  a  legal  ton  of 
2,240  pounds,  the  differentials  now  existing  at  the  various  mines  to  be 
maintained.’1 

To  the  question  raised  by  this  demand  the  Commission  has  devoted 
much  thought  and  attention.  It  finds,  as  is  not  surprising  in  attempts 
to  change  conditions  of  life  or  work  which  have  been  the  outcome  of 
years  of  experience  and  which  affect  large  numbers  of  persons,  that 
great  care  is  required  to  avoid  embarrassing  the  situation  in  the 
endeavor  to  amend  it. 

We  are  met  at  the  outset  with  the  fact  that  there  has  existed  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  (whose  laws  govern  the  industry)  since  March 
30,  1875,  a  statute,  which  would  seem,  on  its  face,  of  controlling  force 
in  this  regard.  As  contained  in  Pepper  &  Lewis’s  Digest  of  the  Laws 
of  Pennsylvania,  page  3057,  the  statute  is  as  follows; 

1.  Anthracite  coal  to  be  weighed  as  mined. — All  persons,  part¬ 
nerships,  associations  and  corporations  engaged  in  the  mining  of 
anthracite  coal  in  this  Commonwealth  shall  provide  and  erect  at  each 
of  their  coal  mines,  or  collieries,  standard  and  lawful  scales  for  weighing 
the  coal  mined  therein,  and  each  and  every  miner’s  coal  shall  be  sepa¬ 
rately  and  accurately  weighed  on  said  scale  before  said  coal  is  dumped 
and  taken  from  the  cars  on  which  said  miner  loaded  it  in  said  mine  or 
colliery,  and  a  separate  and  an  accurate  account  shall  be  kept  by  all 
said  persons,  partnerships,  associations  and  corporations  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  pounds  of  coal  mined  by  each  miner  as  aforesaid;  and  the  miners 
in  each  mine  shall  have  the  right  to  employ,  at  their  own  expense, 
and  keep  a  weiglim aster  at  each  of  said  scales  to  inspect  said  scales, 
and  also  keep  an  account  of  the  number  of  pounds  of  coal  mined  by 
each  miner;  and  the  miners  at  each  mine  or  collieiy  shall  be  paid  at 
the  rate  of  so  much  per  pound  for  amount  of  coal  mined  by  them,  and 
the  pound  weight  shall  be  the  basis  from  which  to  calculate  the  earnings 
at  all  mines  or  collieries:  Provided ,  That  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall 
apply  only  to  mines  or  collieries  in  which  the  coal  mined  has  heretofore 
been  paicT  for  by  the  car,  and  that  this  act  shall  not  go  into  effect  until 
sixty  days  after  the  approval  by  the  governor:  And  provided  further , 
That  if  any  of  said  persons,  partnerships,  associations  or  corporations 
shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  he  or 
they  so  neglecting  or  refusing  shall  forfeit  and  pay,  for  every  day  (of) 
said  neglect  or  refusal  after  said  sixty  days,  to  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars,  the  same  to  be  sued  for 
and  recovered  in  an  action  of  debt  in  the  court  of  common  pleas,  having 
jurisdiction  of  the  territory  in  which  said  mines  or  collieries  may  be 
situate,  the  writs  in  said  action  to  be  served  on  the  said  persons,  part¬ 
nerships,  associations  or  corporations,  or  the  superintendents,  agents, 
or  clerks  of  said  persons,  partnerships,  associations  or  corporations 
resident  within  the  jurisdiction  of  said  court:  And  provided  further , 
That  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  or  embrace  any  per- 
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sons,  partnerships,  associations  or  corporations  that  may  or  shall  by 
any  contract  agree  with  his  or  their  miners  in  an}^  of  said  mines  or 
collieries,  otherwise  than  as  is  provided  in  this  act,  for  the  compensation 
of  mining  the  same,  and  no  penalty  provided  therein  shall  apply  to 
such  persons,  partnerships,  associations  or  corporations  so  contract¬ 
ing  or  agreeing. 

It  may  seem  strange,  but  from  all  the  evidence  before  the  Commis¬ 
sion  the  undoubted  fact  appears  to  be,  that  the  requirements  of  this  law 
have  never  been  complied  with.  It  is  alleged  by  the  counsel  for  the 
operators,  that  they  have  never  been  applicable,  for  the  reason  that 
the  situation  came  within  the  purview  of  the  last  proviso  of  the  section 
quoted,  which  exempts  from  its  provisions  all  cases  where  the  employer 
shall  by  contract  agree  with  his  miners,  otherwise  than  is  provided  in 
the  said  statute,  for  their  compensation. 

Attention  in  this  connection  should  be  called  to  a  law  approved 
June  13,  1883,  making  the  following  provision: 

All  individuals,  firms  and  corporations  engaged  in  mining  coal  in 
the  Commonwealth,  who,  instead  of  dumping  all  the  cars  that  come 
from  the  mine  into  a  breaker  or  shoots,  shall  switch  out  one  or  more 
of  the  cars  for  the  purpose  of  examining  them,  and  determining  the 
actual  amount  of  slate  or  refuse,  by  removing  said  slate  or  refuse 
from  the  car,  and  who  shall,  after  so  doing,  willfully  neglect  to  allow 
the  miner  in  full  for  all  clean  coal  left  after  the  refuse,  dirt  or  slate  is 
taken  out,  at  the  same  rate  paid  at  the  mine  for  clean  coal,  less  the 
actual  expense  of  removing  said  slate  or  refuse,  (he)  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

What  the  present  state  of  the  statute  law  in  Pennsylvania  may 
be,  is  of  course  a  question  for  the  courts  of  that  State,  and  as  we 
have  not  been  referred  to  any  decision  of  those  courts  which  passes 
upon  this  question,  or  definitely  upon  that  of  the  constitutionality  of 
the  law  of  1875;  assuming  it  to  be  in  force,  the  Commission  finds  the  situ¬ 
ation  embarrassing.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  during  this  whole  period 
of  twenty-eight  years  since  the  passage  of  this  act  no  question  seems  to 
have  been  raised  as  to  its  requirements,  or  complaint  made  that  they 
have  been  violated,  or  the  prescribed  penalty  invoked  for  any  alleged 
violation  thereof.  The  inference  is  not  unfairly  drawn  from  this  state 
of  things,  that  the  situation  with  which  the  statute  purported  to  deal, 
has  been,  on  the  whole,  not  unsatisfactory  to  either  miners  or  operators, 
and  that  the  provisions  of  the  statute  referred  to  never  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  parties  affected,  and  were  thus  practically  ignored. 

Whether  intentionally  or  not,  the  contracts,  expressed  or  implied, 
for  compensation  otherwise  than  by  weight,  have  probably  brought 
the  matter  within  the  terms  of  the  proviso  of  the  law  of  1875,  and  serve 
to  relieve  the  parties  from  the  imputation  of  having  disregarded  the 
obligations  of  that  law. 

It  was  understood  at  the  hearings,  that  the  representatives  of  both 
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sides  assented  to  the  proposition,  that  the  agreement  to  abide  by  the 
award  of  this  Commission  comes  within  the  purview  of  the  proviso  in 
the  law  of  1875,  referred  to,  and  constitutes  an  agreement  under  that 
statute. 

The  situation  being  thus  anomalous,  the  Commission  has  not  been 
able  to  see  clearly  its  way  to  an  attempt  to  change  it  by  an  obligatory 
award.  Any  measure  of  work  performed,  as  a  basis  for  payment, 
must  in  a  certain  sense  be  arbitrary.  Payment  by  the  car,  by  the  ton, 
or  by  the  }^ard,  is  the  result  of  an  agreement  between  presumably 
intelligent  parties,  and  all  the  circumstances  attending  either  method 
are  matters  for  their  consideration.  If  a  miners’  ton  of  28  hundred¬ 
weight  is  taken  as  the  basis  of  payment,  the  price  for  such  ton  is  fixed 
with  reference  to  its  size.  So  of  payment  by  the  car  or  by  the  yard. 
The  suggestion  is  not  lost  sight  of  that  the  miners’  ton  of,  say,  28 
hundredweight,  was  fixed  at  a  time  when  the  sizes  of  coal  below  pea 
were  not  marketable,  and  that  now  they  are.  This  is  true;  but  there 
may  be  other  considerations,  and  the  operators  assert  that  there  are, 
which  justice  to  them  requires  should  be  taken  into  the  account.  For 
example,  lump  and  grate  sizes  are  not  marketed  now  to  the  extent  that 
they  were  formerly,  but  are  for  the  most  part  passed  through  the 
breaker  and  reduced  to  domestic  and  smaller  sizes.  The  cost  of  this 
process  and  the  waste  consequent  thereon  are  borne  by  the  operator. 

However  this  may  be,  the  Commission  is  not  now  prepared  to 
sa}",  that  the  change  to  payment  by  weight,  based  on  a  2,240  pound 
ton,  when  the  price  would  necessarily  be  adjusted  to  the  number  of 
pounds — practically  the  case  now — wmuld  prove  of  sufficient  benefit  to 
the  miners  to  compensate  for  the  expense  and  trouble  thereby  imposed 
upon  operators  now  paying  by  the  car.  Many  of  the  operators,  in 
order  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  change,  would  have  to  recon¬ 
struct  the  breakers,  or  place  the  scales  at  the  foot  of  the  shafts  and, 
when  there  is  more  than  one  level  in  the  mine,  at  the  foot  of  each 
level. 

At  the  hearings,  it  was  agreed  by  counsel  for  the  Philadelphia  and 
Heading  Coal  and  Iron  Company  and  counsel  for  the  striking  miners, 
that  the  third  demand — the  payment  for  coal  by  weight — should  be 
withdrawn  so  far  as  that  company  is  concerned,  as  it  pays  for  coal  by 
the  vard  in  most  of  its  collieries. 

It  should  not  pass  without  comment,  that  the  demand  for  a  change  to 
the  weight  system  is  accompanied  by  the  condition  that  the  minimum 
rate  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds  should  be  60  cents,  the  differentials  now 
existing  at  the  various  mines  to  be  maintained.  This  demand  could 
not  have  been  made  in  full  understanding  of  its  practical  effect,  for 
coal  is  now  mined  at  a  cost  varying  from  19  to  59  cents  a  ton,  the 
miner’s  earnings  being  up  to  the  average  level.  Sixty  cents  per  ton 
of  2,240  pounds  as  a  minimum,  and  the  maintenance  of  differentials 
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now  existing  in  the  various  mines  on  that  basis,  would  result  in  many 
instances  in  an  increase  of  300  per  cent  over  present  cost,  and  would 
throw  into  confusion  the  whole  matter  of  compensation  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  mining. 

On  these,  and  other  grounds,  more  generally  discussed  elsewhere 
in  this  report,  the  Commission  refrains  from  fixing  a  standard  ton 
where  coal  is  paid  for  by  weight,  and  from  imposing  upon  owners  of 
collieries  where  coal  now  mined  is  paid  for  by  the  car  the  obligation 
to  pay  by  weight  and  to  make  the  changes  in  plant  necessary  there¬ 
for;  and  it,  therefore,  adjudges  and  awards:  That  during  the  life  of 
this  award  the  present  methods  of  payment  for  coal  mined,  shall  be 
adhered  to,  unless  changed  by  mutual  agreement. 

IV.— DEMAND  FOR  AN  AGREEMENT  WITH  UNITED  MINE 

WORKERS  OF  AMERICA. 

The  fourth  and  last  demand  of  the  miners  is  as  follows: 

The  incorporation  in  an  agreement  between  the  United  Mine  Work¬ 
ers  of  America  and  the  anthracite  coal  companies  of  the  wages  which 
shall  be  paid  and  the  conditions  of  employment  which  shall  obtain, 
together  with  satisfactory  methods  for  the  adjustment  of  grievances 
which  may  arise  from  time  to  time,  to  the  end  that  strikes  and  lock¬ 
outs  may  be  unnecessary. 

The  Commission  is  constrained  to  decline  making  an  award,  wnich 
would  compel  an  agreement  by  the  operators  with  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America;  for  however  importantly  that  order  m&y  have 
participated  m  the  strike  which  was  inaugurated  on  the  12th  of  May 
last,  and  in  its  subsequent  conduct,  it  is  not  a  party  to  this  submission. 
It  was  distinctly  stated  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Commission,  that 
the  president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  appeared 
before  the  Commission  as  the  representative  of  the  mine  workers  in 
the  anthracite  region,  on  whose  behalf  had  been  made  the  demands 
which  have  since  been  incorporated  in  the  formal  statement  of  claim 
filed.  It  is  the  striking  anthracite  mine  workers,  who  appear  before 
the  Commission  as  the  pursuing  party.  It  is  true  that  they  have 
been  represented,  and  ably,  represented,  before  the  Commission  by 
Mr.  Mitchell,  but  in  so  representing  them  he  appeared  “  as  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  anthracite  coal  mine  workers,”  and  not  in  his  official 
character  as  president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America. (a) 

« At  the  hearing  before  the  Commission  on  October  27,  Mr.  Baer,  representing  the 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  made  the  following  statement: 

“1  am  anxious  to  have  one  thing  clearly  understood,  because  it  may  lead  to  com¬ 
plications,  and  it  might  as  well  be  stated  now  as  at  any  other  time.  We  have  no 
objection  to  Mr.  Mitchell  appearing  here  to  represent  miners  in  the  Schuylkill  region; 
but  under  the  terms  of  the  submission  to  you  we  have  expressly  excluded  the  miners’ 
organization,  because  it  is  a  bituminous  organization  partly,  and  we  can  not  consent 
to  Mr.  Mitchell’s  appearing  here  as  the  representative  and  as  the  president  of  that 
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Nor  does  the  Commission  consider  that  the  question  of  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  is  within  the  scope  of 
the  jurisdiction  conferred  upon  it  by  the  submission. 

The  first  appearance  of  this  demand,  so  far  as  this  Commission  is 
concerned,  was  at  its  meeting  on  the  27th  of  October  last.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  evident,  that  it  was  not  considered  one  of  the  issues,  when  the 
submission  was  suggested  by  the  operators  in  their  letter  to  the  public, 
and  accepted  by  the  striking  miners  in  their  convention  of  October  21. 

The  Commission  feels,  however,  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  it  to  give 
some  expression  to  its  views  on  the  general  question.  From  the  cor¬ 
respondence  which  passed  between  the  coal  operators  and  the  officers 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  prior  to  the  strike,  and  wdiich  has  been 
cited  under  the  heading  “  History  and  causes  of  the  strike,”  from  the 
voluminous  testimony  presented  during  the  hearings  before  the  Com¬ 
mission,  and  from  the  arguments  of  counsel  and  others,  with  which 
the  public  hearings  closed,  the  Commission  is  led  to  the  conviction, 
that  the  question  of  the  recognition  of  the  union  and  of  dealing  with 
the  mine  workers  through  their  union,  was  considered  by  both  oper¬ 
ators  and  miners  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  involved  in  the 
controversy  which  culminated  in  the  strike. 

The  order,  as  its  name  implies,  is  an  organization  to  membership  in 
which  all  workers  who  “produce  or  handle  coal  or  coke  in  or  around 
the  mines”  are  eligible.  It  claims  a  jurisdiction  coextensive  with  the 
coal-producing  industry  in  America.  Its  purpose,  as  stated  in  its  con¬ 
stitution  (which  is  printed  in  full  on  pages  629  to  640),  is  to  unite  the 
mine  workers  and  “ameliorate  their  condition  by  methods  of  concilia¬ 
tion,  arbitration,  or  strikes.”  The  members  of  the  union  assert,  that 
they  have  a  right  to  form  themselves  into  a  union,  choose  their  officers, 
and  delegate  to  those  officers  authority  to  represent  and  speak  or  bar¬ 
gain  for  them.  They  contend  that  if  a  majority  of  the  employees  of 
a  colliery,  or  of  a  mining  company,  are  members  of  the  union,  the 
union  has  a  right  to  negotiate  for  the  services  of  the  employees  of 
that  colliery  or  company,  in  their  collective  capacity. 

The  operators  assert  that  they  have  no  objection  to  their  empl(yyees 

joining  a  union  or  labor  organization.  They  say  their  refusal  to 

recognize  and  deal  with  the  United  Mine  Workers,  as  at  present 

constituted,  is  based  on  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  members 
——————  - 

organization.  So  far  as  he  appears  here  to  represent  any  of  the  miners  in  the  anthra¬ 
cite  region  that  are  in  our  employ,  we  have  no  objection,  and  we  raise  no  question 
about  it;  but  we  do  not  want  him  to  appear  on  the  record  as  president  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers,  because  we  have  distinctly  stated  in  the  paper  from  which  you  have 
derived  your  authority  to  the  President  that  we  will  not  deal  with  that  organization.” 

In  reply  to  the  foregoing,  Mr.  Mitchell  said: 

“As  to  the  matter  of  my  status  before  the  Commission,  I  desire  to  say  that  the 
objections  that  have  been  filed  are  not  involved.  I  appear  here  as  the  representative 
of  the  anthracite  coal  mine  workers.” 
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of  the  union  are  employed  in  the  bituminous  coal  fields;  that  the 
officers  are  chiefly  from  those  fields  and  not  well  acquainted  with 
the  work  of  mining  anthracite  coal;  that  to  deal  with  them 
would  he  dealing  with  an  organization  which  is  controlled  by  men 
engaged  in  a  rival  industry,  bituminous  and  anthracite  coal  mining 
being  considered  by  them  as  competitive  or  rival  industries,  so  far  as 
the  use  of  anthracite  for  steam-producing  purposes  is  concerned.  The 
assertion  is  made  that  operators  in  bituminous  fields  contributed  lib¬ 
erally  to  the  striking  anthracite  miners,  in  order  to  continue  the 
advantages  which  accrued  to  the  bituminous  coal  industry  from  the 
suspension  of  work  in  the  anthracite  region;  and  it  is  also  alleged  and 
proved,  that  the  local  unions  in  the  anthracite  fields  are,  to  some  extent, 
controlled  by  the  votes  of  young  boys,  who  are  admitted  to  member¬ 
ship  and  who  are,  through  their  youth  and  lack  of  experience,  want¬ 
ing  in  judgment,  and,  so  far,  irresponsible. 

Great  stress  is  laid  upon  the  accusation  that  the  United  Mine  W orkers’ 
union  resorts  to  and  encourages  lawlessness  and  violence  in  its  efforts 
to  accomplish  its  purposes  or  desires. 

The  demands  of  the  mine  workers  having  been  made  through  their 
union,  any  adjustment  which  might  have  been  effected  between  the 
operators  and  the  officers  of  the  organization,  would  have  carried  with 
it  more  or  less  direct  recognition  of  the  union.  The  agreement  to  sub¬ 
mit  the  disputed  points  to  the  decision  of  this  Commission,  was  sub¬ 
scribed  to  by  the  presidents  of  the  large  anthracite  mining  and 
transportation  companies  on  the  one  side,  and  by  a  convention  of  anthra¬ 
cite  mine  workers,  members  of  the  union,  on  the  other.  The  submis¬ 
sion  provides  that  this  Commission  shall  determine  the  questions 
at  issue  between  the  several  operators  and  u  their  respective  empkyees, 
whether  the  latter  belong  to  a  union  or  not,5’  and  shall  fix  the  rates  of 
wages  and  hours  and  conditions  of  labor  for  a  period  of  not  less  than 
three  years. 

Whatever  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Commission,  under  the  submis¬ 
sion  ma}?-  be,  the  suggestion  of  a  working  agreement  between  employ¬ 
ers  and  employees  embodying  the  doctrine  of  collective  bargaining  is 
one  which  the  Commission  believes  contains  many  hopeful  elements 
for  the  adjustment  of  relations  in  the  mining  regions,  but  it  does  not 
see  that,  under  the  terms  of  the  submission  from  which  the  powers  of 
the  Commission  are  derived,  such  an  agreement  can  be  made  to  take 
the  place  of,  or  become  part  of,  its  award. 

In  the  days  when  the  employer  had  but  few  empk^ees,  personal 
acquaintance  and  direct  contact  of  the  employer  and  the  employee, 
resulted  in  mutual  knowledge  of  the  surrounding  conditions  and 
the  desires  of  each.  The  development  of  the  employers  into  large 
corporations,  has  rendered  such  personal  contact  and  acquaintance 
between  the  responsible  employer  and  the  individual  employee,  no 
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longer  possible  in  the  old  sense.  The  tendency  toward  peace  and  good- 
fellowship  which  grows  out  of  personal  acquaintance  or  direct  contact 
should  not,  however,  be  lost  through  this  evolution  to  greater  combi¬ 
nations.  There  seems  to  be  no  medium  through  which  to  preserve  it, 
so  natural  and  efficient  as  that  of  an  organization  of  employees  gov¬ 
erned  by  rules  which  represent  the  will  of  a  properly  constituted 
majority  of  its  members,  and  officered  by  members  selected  for  that 
purpose,  and  in  whom  authority  to  administer  the  rules  and  affairs  of 
the  union  and  its  members  is  vested. 

The  men  employed  in  a  certain  line  of  work  or  branch  of  industry, 
have  similar  feelings,  aspirations,  and  convictions,  the  natural  out¬ 
growth  of  their  common  work  and  common  trend  or  application  of 
mind.  The  union,  representing  their  community  of  interests,  is  the 
logical  result  of  their  community  of  thought.  It  encourages  calm  and 
intelligent  consideration  of  matters  of  common  interest.  In  the  absence 
of  a  union,  the  extremist  gets  a  ready  hearing  for  incendiary  appeals 
to  prejudice  or  passion,  when  a  grievance,  real  or  fancied,  of  a  general 
nature,  presents  itself  for  consideration. 

The  claim  of  the  worker  that  he  has  the  same  right  to  join  with  his 
fellows  in  forming  an  organization,  through  which  to  be  represented, 
that  the  stockholder  of  the  corporation  has  to  join  others  in 
forming  the  corporation,  and  to  be  represented  by  its  directors  and 
other  officers,  seems  to  be  thoroughly  well  founded,  not  only  in  ethics 
but  under  economic  considerations.  Some  employers  say  to  their 
employees:  “We  do  not  object  to  your  joining  the  union,  but  we  will 
not  recognize  your  union  nor  deal  with  it  as  representing  you.”  If 
the  union  is  to  be  rendered  impotent,  and  its  usefulness  is  to  be  nullified 
by  refusing  to  permit  it  to  perform  the  functions  for  which  it  is  cre¬ 
ated,  and  for  which  alone  it  exists,  permission  to  join  it  may  well  be 
considered  as  a  privilege  of  doubtful  value. 

Trades  unionism  is  rapidly  becoming  a  matter  of  business,  and  that 
employer  who  fails  to  give  the  same  careful  attention  to  the  question 
of  his  relation  to  his  labor  or  his  employees,  which  he  gives  to  the  other 
factors  which  enter  into  the  conduct  of  his  business,  makes  a  mistake, 
which  sooner  or  later  he  will  be  obliged  to  correct.  In  this,  as  in 
other  things,  it  is  much  better  to  start  right  than  to  make  mistakes  in 
starting,  which  necessitate  returning  to  correct  them.  Experience 
shows  that  the  more  full  the  recognition  given  to  a  trades  union,  the 
more  businesslike  and  responsible  it  becomes.  Through  dealing  with 
business  men  in  business  matters,  its  more  intelligent,  conservative, 
and  responsible  members  come  to  the  front  and  gain  general  control 
and  direction  of  its  affairs.  If  the  energy  of  the  employer  is  directed 
to  discouragement  and  repression  of  the  union,  he  need  not  be  sur¬ 
prised  if  the  more  radically  inclined  members  are  the  ones  most 
frequently  heard. 
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The  Commission  agrees  that  a  plan,  under  which  all  questions  of 
difference  between  the  employer  and  his  employees,  shall  first  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  conference  between  the  employer  or  his  official  representa¬ 
tive  and  a  committee,  chosen  by  his  employees  from  their  own  ranks, 
is  most  likely  to  produce  satisfactory  results  and  harmonious  rela¬ 
tions,  and  at  such  conference  the  employees  should  have  the  right  to 
call  to  their  assistance  such  representatives  or  agents  as  they  may 
choose,  and  to  have  them  recognized  as  such. 

In  order  to  be  entitled  to  such  recognition,  the  labor  organization  or 
union  must  give  the  same  recognition  to  the  rights  of  the  employer 
and  of  others,  which  it  demands  for  itself  and  for  its  members.  The 
worker  has  the  right  to  quit  or  to  strike  in  conjunction  with  his 
fellows,  when  by  so  doing  he  does  not  violate  a  contract  made  by  or 
for  him.  He  has  neither  right  nor  license  to  destroy  or  to  damage 
the  property  of  the  employer;  neither  has  he  any  right  or  license  to 
intimidate  or  to  use  violence  against  the  man  who  chooses  to  exercise 
his  right  to  work,  nor  to  interfere  with  those  who  do  not  feel  that  the 
union  offers  the  best  method  for  adjusting  grievances. 

The  union  must  not  undertake  to  assume,  or  to  interfere  with,  the 
management  of  the  business  of  the  employer.  It  should  strive  to 
make  membership  in  it  so  valuable  as  to  attract  all  who  are  eligible, 
but  in  its  efforts  to  build  itself  up,  it  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
those  who  may  think  differently,  have  certain  rights  guaranteed  them 
by  our  free  government.  However  irritating  it  may  be  to  see  a  man 
enjoy  benefits  to  the  securing  of  which  he  refuses  to  contribute,  either 
morally,  or  physically,  or  financially,  the  fact  that  he  has  a  right  to 
dispose  of  his  personal  services  as  he  chooses,  can  not  be  ignored. 
The  nonunion  man  assumes  the  whole  responsibility  which  results  from 
his  being  such,  but  his  right  and  privilege  of  being  a  nonunion  man 
are  sanctioned  in  law  and  morals.  The  rights  and  privileges  of  non¬ 
union  men  are  as  sacred  to  them  as  the  rights  and  privileges  of  union¬ 
ists.  The  contention  that  a  majority  of  the  employees  in  an  industry, 
by  voluntarily  associating  themselves,  in  a  union,  acquire  authority 
over  those  who  do  not  so  associate  themselves  is  untenable. 

Those  who  voluntarily  associate  themselves,  believe  that  in  their 
efforts  to  improve  conditions,  they  are  working  as  much  in  the  interest 
of  the  unorganized  as  in  their  own,  and  out  of  this  grows  the  conten¬ 
tion  that  when  a  nonunion  man  works  during  a  strike,  he  violates  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  those  associated,  in  efforts  to  better  the  general 
condition,  and  in  aspirations  to  a  higher  standard  of  living.  The 
nonunion  man,  who  does  not  believe  that  the  union  can  accomplish 
these  things,  insists  with  equal  sincerity  that  the  union  destroys  his 
efforts  to  secure  a  better  standard  of  living,  and  interferes  with  his 
aspirations  for  improvement.  The  fallacy  of  such  argument  lies  in 
the  use  of  the  analogy  of  State  government,  under  which  the  minority 
acquiesces  in  the  rule  of  the  majority;  but  government  is  the  result  of 
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organic  law,  within  the  scope  of  which  no  other  government  can 
assume  authority  to  control  the  minority.  In  all  acts  of  government 
the  minority  takes  part,  and  when  it  is  defeated  the  government 
becomes  the  agency  of  all,  not  simply  of  the  majority. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  trade  union  is  a  voluntary  social 
organization,  and,  like  any  other  organization,  is  subordinate  to  the 
laws  of  the  land  and  can  not  make  rules  or  regulations  in  contra¬ 
vention  thereof.  Yet  it  at  times  seeks  to  set  itself  up  as  a  separate 
and  distinct  governing  agency  and  to  control  those  who  have  refused 
to  join  its  ranks  and  to  consent  to  its  government,  and  to  deny  to 
them  the  personal  liberties  which  are  guaranteed  to  every  citizen  by 
the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  land.  The  analogy,  therefore,  is 
unsound  and  does  not  apply.  Abraham  Lincoln  said,  uNo  man  is 
good  enough  to  govern  another  man  without  that  other’s  consent.” 
This  is  as  true  in  trade  unions  as  elsewhere,  and  not  until  those  .which 
fail  to  recognize  this  truth  abandon  their  attitude  toward  nonunion 
men,  and  follow  the  suggestion  made  above — that  is,  to  make  their 
work  and  their  membership  so  valuable  and  attractive,  that  all  who 
are  eligible  to  membership  will  come  under  their  rule— will  they 
secure  that  firm  and  constant  sympathy  of  the  public,  which  their 
general  purposes  seem  to  demand. 

W  e  believe  it  is  unwise  and  impolitic,  to  permit  boys  of  immature 
age  and  judgment  to  participate  in  deciding  the  policy  and  actions  of 
a  labor  union.  We  think  that  no  one  should  have  such  voice  in  the 
affairs  of  a  union,  until  he  has  reached  his  legal  majority.  Those 
affairs  are  momentous  and  are  of  growing  importance.  They  should 
be  directed  by  men  who  have  a  realizing  sense  of  the  responsibilities 
of  life,  both  as  to  family,  as  to  associates,  and  as  to  society.  This 
does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  minors  should  not  belong  to  the  union, 
but  they  should  not  act  as,  nor  vote  for,  delegates  to  conventions 
which  consider  or  determine  strikes. 

The  present  constitution  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
does  not  present  the  most  inviting  inducements  to  the  operators  to 
enter  into  contractual  relations  with  it.  Minors  are  represented  in 
conventions  called  for  the  consideration  of  strikes;  while  boys  do  not 
go  as  delegates,  only  one  case  having  been  noted,  they  send  delegates 
to  such  conventions;  and  as  the  boys  in  the  union  in  the  anthracite 
region  constitute  about  20  per  cent  of  the  membership,  it  is  easily 
seen  that  their  representatives,  who  may  be  obliged  to  act  on  instruc¬ 
tions,  may  have  the  balance  of  power,  and  thus  carry  a  vote  for  a 
strike  when  the  more  conservative  and  experienced  members  might  be 
opposed  to  it. 

Under  the  recently  amended  constitution  of  the  United  Mine  W orkers 
of  America,  strikes  must  originate  with  the  locals  or  districts;  (a)  but 


«  See  Article  X  of  the  constitution,  pages  638,  639  of  this  Report. 
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before  final  action  is  taken  by  any  district  upon  questions  that  directly  or 
indirectly  affect  the  interests  of  the  mine  workers  of  another  district,  or 
that  require  a  strike  to  determine  such  questions,  the  president  and  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  aggrieved  district  must  jointly  prepare,  sign,  and  forward 
to  the  national  president,  a  written  statement  setting  forth  the  grievance 
complained  of,  the  action  contemplated  by  the  district,  and  the  reasons 
therefor;  and  the  national  president  must,  within  five  days  after  the 
receipt  of  such  statement,  either  approve  or  disapprove  of  the  action 
contemplated  by  the  aggrieved  district,  such  approval  or  disapproval 
to  be  made  in  writing  and  a  copy  forwarded  to  the  secretary  of  the 
complaining  district.  If  the  national  president  approve,  the  district 
is  free  to  act;  but  should  he  disapprove  the  contemplated  strike,  the 
district  may  appeal  to  the  national  executive  board,  which  must  be 
convened  to  consider  such  appeal  within  five  days  after  its  receipt. 
Until  the  national  president  has  approved  or  the  national  executive 
board  has  sustained  the  appeal,  no  district  is  free  to  enter  upon  a  strike, 
unless  it  be  general  or  national,  ordered  by  a  national  convention. 

Thes.e  provisions  give  the  districts  in  the  anthracite  region  quite 
independent  powers  relative  to  the  initiation  of  a  strike,  and  their 
powers  are  in  a  measure  safeguarded  by  the  necessit}^  of  first  securing 
the  approval  of  the  national  president,  or,  in  case  of  his  disapproval, 
of  the  national  executive  board.  The  difficulty  does  not  lie  so  much 
in  the  method  now  pursued  as  in  the  fact  that  a  strike  may  be  under¬ 
taken  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  members  of  a  district  convention 
called  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  strike.  This  is  considered  a 
weakness  in  the  present  method.  Instead  of  a  majority  vote  there 
should  be  at  least  a  two-thirds  vote  of  all  the  delegates  in  the  conven- 
tion  considering  the  question  of  a  strike.  The  vote  should  be  by 
ballot,  and  not  by  voice,  or  show  of  hands.  An  amendment  to  the 
constitution,  making  such  provisions  as  those  just  indicated,  and  cre¬ 
ating  a  separate  anthracite  department,  so  far  as  strikes  are  concerned, 
would  remove  some  of  the  serious  objections  that  have-  been  urged  by 
the  operators. 

An  independent  and  autonomous  organization  of  the  anthracite  mine 
workers  of  Pennsylvania,  however  affiliated,  in  which  the  objectionable 
features  above  alluded  to  should  be  absent,  would  deserve  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  this  Commission,  and,  were  it  within  the  scope  of  its 
jurisdiction,  the  said  fourth  demand  of  the  statement  of  claim,  for  col¬ 
lective  bargaining  and  a  trade  agreement  might  then  be  reasonably 
granted. 

The  Commission  has  carefully  considered  and  has  outlined  a  plan  for 
an  organization  for  the  execution  of  trade  agreements  in  the  anthracite 
region,  to  which  thoughtful  attention  is  called,  and  which  is  printed  in 
full  as  an  appendix.  (a) 

W  hen  under  the  award  the  parties  have  faithfully  obeyed  its  terms 


a  See  pages  653  to  655. 
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and  thus  learned  to  deal  with  each  other,  a  trade  agreement  between 
operators  and  an  anthracite  mine  workers’  organization  may  commend 
itself  to  both  sides.  We  believe  this,  especially  when  it  is  considered 
that  in  other  directions,  and  in  other  industries,  such  agreements  have 
been  made  and  adhered  to  for  terms  of  years,  completely  avoiding- 
strikes  and  labor  controversies  generally.  Of  course,  here  and  there 
in  the  bituminous  regions,  these  agreements  may  not  have  worked 
with  perfect  satisfaction  to  both  parties,  and  in  some  districts  they 
have  been  abandoned  after  a  brief  trial,  but  on  the  whole  the  experi¬ 
ence  under  them  in  this  country,  and  in  England,  testifies  to  their  great 
usefulness  in  preserving  peace  and  harmony.  (a) 

The  Commission  is  of  opinion,  nevertheless,  that  some  satisfactory 
method  for  the  adjustment  of  grievances  which  may  arise  from  time 
to  time,  to  the  end  that  strikes  and  lockouts  may  be  unnecessary,  the 
demand  for  which  as  part  of  an  agreement  with  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  is  made  in  the  fourth  claim,  just  referred  to, 
should  be  imposed  by  its  award  upon  the  parties  to  this  submission. 

It,  accordingly,  hereby  adjudges  and  awards:  That  any  difficulty  or 
disagreement  arising  under  this  award,  either  as  to  its  interpretation 
or  application,  or  in  any  way  growing  out  of  the  relations  of  the 
employers  and  employed,  which  can  not  be  settled  or  adjusted  by  con¬ 
sultation  between  the  superintendent  or  manager  of  the  mine  or 
mines,  and  the  miner  or  miners  directly  interested,  or  is  of  a  scope  too 
large  to  be  so  settled  and  adjusted,  shall  be  referred  to  a  permanent 
joint  committee,  to  be  called  a  board  of  conciliation,  to  consist  of  six 
persons,  appointed  as  hereinafter  provided.  That  is  to  say,  if  there 
shall  be  a  division  of  the  whole  region  into  three  districts,  in  each  of 
which  there  shall  exist  an  organization  representing  a  majority  of  the 
mine  workers  of  such  district,  one  of  said  board  of  conciliation  shall 
be  appointed  by  each  of  said  organizations,  and  three  other  persons 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  operators,  the  operators  in  each  of  said  dis¬ 
tricts  appointing  one  person. 

The  board  of  conciliation  thus  constituted,  shall  take  up  and  consider 
any  question  referred  to  it  as  aforesaid,  hearing  both  parties  to  the 
controversy,  and  such  evidence  as  ma}^  be  laid  before  it  b}^  either  party; 
and  any  award  made  by  a  majority  of  such  board  of  conciliation  shall 
be  final  and  binding  on  all  parties.  If,  however,  the  said  board  is 
unable  to  decide  any  question  submitted,  or  point  related  thereto, 
that  question  or  point  shall  be  referred  to  an  umpire,  to  be  appointed, 
at  the  request  of  said  board,  by  one  of  the  circuit  judges  of  the  third 
judicial  circuit  of  the  United  States,  whose  decision  shall  be  final  and 
binding  in  the  premises. 

The  membership  of  said  board  shall  at  all  times  be  kept  complete, 

«For  English  experience  see  Bulletin  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor, 
No.  28,  and  for  documentary  evidence  before  Commission  see  pages  655  to  665  of  this 
Report. 
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either  the  operators’  or  miners’  organizations  having  the  right,  at  any 
time  when  a  controversy  is  not  pending,  to  change  their  representa¬ 
tion  thereon. 

At  all  hearings  before  said  board  the  parties  may  be  represented  by 
such  person  or  persons  as  they  may  respectively  select. 

No  suspension  of  work  shall  take  place,  by  lockout  or  strike,  pend¬ 
ing  the  adjudication  of  any  matter  so  taken  up  for  adjustment. 

Certain  matters  outside  the  precise  terms  of  the  formal  demands  in  the 
statement  of  claim  filed  by  the  mine  workers  have  been  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Commission,  which  in  its  opinion,  are  germane  thereto, 
and  an  award  upon  the  same  is  deemed  by  it  necessary  to  render  more 
effective  the  awards  already  made.  These  matters  have,  all  of  them, 
been  urged  at  the  hearings  and  in  the  arguments,  and  have  been  thor¬ 
oughly  discussed  by  both  sides  to  the  controversy  as  pertinent  to  it, 
and  as  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commission,  since  they  relate  to 
the  conditions  alluded  to  in  the  submission. 

The  following  classes  of  employees  are  not  included  within  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  awards  already  made,  to  wit:  Superintendents,  foremen, 
assistant  foremen,  and  bosses. 

V.— CHECK  WEIGrEMEN  AND  CHECK  DOCKING  BOSSES. 

The  employment  of  check  weighmen  and  check  docking  bosses, 
would  to  a  great  extent,  relieve  the  difficulties  attending  the  payment 
for  coal  on  the  basis  of  a  2,240-pound  ton  instead  of  by  the  car,  as 
desired  under  the  third  demand.  The  chief  difficulty  of  the  payment 
for  coal  by  the  car,  lies  in  the  fact,  that  by  such  method  the  opportu¬ 
nity  exists  for  unfairness  on  the  part  of  the  operators.  It  is  this 
opportunity  which  creates  irritation  and  suspicion,  and  it  has  been 
the  subject  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  miners  for  a  long  time. 
The  Commission  has  striven  most  assiduously  to  discover  some  means 
by  which  the  opportunity  for  mistakes  or  injustice,  can  be  removed 
and  thus  allay  irritation  and  suspicion,  but,  as  stated,  when  discussing 
the  third  demand  of  the  miners,  it  has  felt  obliged  to  leave  the  meth¬ 
ods  of  payment  as  they  now  exist.  It  does  indulge  the  hope,  how¬ 
ever,  that  efforts  will  be  made  to  secure  some  improved  method  of 
payment  by  mutual  agreement. 

The  Commission  also  feels  that  the  employment  of  check  weigh¬ 
men  and  check  docking  bosses  will  remove,  to  a  large  degree,  the 
suspicions  of  the  miners.  This  suggestion  is  fortified  by  much  testi¬ 
mony,  and  by  such  statistics  as  are  available  relative  to  the  percent¬ 
age  of  dockage,  where  coal  is  paid  for  by  the  car,  prior  to  the 
employment  of  check  docking  bosses,  and  thereafter.  The  statistics 
of  the  experience  of  three  companies  which  now  emplo}"  check  docking 
bosses  show  the  following  results:  Previous  to  the  employment  of  such 
check  docking  bosses  the  percentage  of  dockage  in  the  Scranton 
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Coal  Company  was,  for  one  colliery,  3.11  (of  the  carloads  of  coal  sent; 
out  by  the  miners);  in  another  colliery  4.41,  and  in  another  6.46. 
Subsequent  to  the  employment  of  such  bosses  the  percentage  of  dock¬ 
age  fell  to  1.77,  2.39,  and  3.13,  respectively.  In  four  collieries  of  the 
Temple  Iron  Company,  the  percentage  previous  to  employment  of 
check  docking  bosses  was,  in  one  colliery,  4.94;  in  another,  7.10;  in 
another,  4.62,  and  in  the  fourth,  4.03,  as  against  2.34,  4.43,  2.08,  ancL 
1.29,  respectively,  after  the  employment  of  such  bosses.  Under  the 
Dolph  Coal  Company  the  dockage  was  4.95  per  cent  previous  to  the 
employment  of  a  check  docking  boss,  and  3.78  per  cent  subsequent  , 
thereto.  These  figures  show  conclusively  the  satisfactory  results  to- 
be  gained  by  the  employment  of  check  docking  bosses.  Such  employ¬ 
ment  has  materially  reduced  the  amount  of  dockage  charged  to  the 
miners  for  impurities  in  the  coal  they  send  out. 

In  relation  to  check  weighmen,  who  are  employed  where  coal  is  paid., 
for  by  weight,  it  is  found  that  there  has  been  some  increase  in  the 
amount  of  coal  accredited  to  the  miners,  as  against  the  amount  so 
accredited  before  the  employment  of  check  weighmen.  The  testimony 
shows  that  where  check  weighmen  are  now  employed,  the  miners:* 
are  credited  with  a  larger  amount  of  coal  for  which  payment  is  made,, 
than  prior  to  their  employment.  It  may  be  that  the  employment  of 
check  weighmen  and  check  docking  bosses  by  the  miners,  influenced! 
them  to  greater  effort  to  free  the  coal  from  impurities. 

Of  course  it  should  be  understood  that  wherever  coal  is  paid  for  by 
weight  the  company  has  a  weighmaster,  who  certifies  the  amount  of 
coal  to  be  paid  for,  and  where  coal  is  paid  for  by  the  carload,  a  dock¬ 
ing  boss,  who  certifies  the  amount  to  be  paid  for.  The  check  weigh— 
men  and  check  docking  bosses  are  inspectors,  employed  by  the  miners., 
themselves,  to  watch  the  weighing  and  docking  of  coal  in  their  interest. 

The  Commission  considers  the  employment  of  check  weighmen  and 
check  docking  bosses  an  important  matter,  and,  therefore,  adjudges- 
and  awards:  That  whenever  requested  by  a  majority  of  the  contract 
miners  of  any  collier}7,  check  weighmen  or  check  docking  bosses, 
or  both,  shall  be  employed.  The  wages  of  said  check  weighmen  and. 
check  docking  bosses  shall  be  fixed,  collected,  and  paid  by  the  miners,, 
in  such  manner  as  the  said  miners  shall  by  a  majority  vote  elect;  and-, 
when  requested  by  a  majority  of  said  miners,  the  operators  shall  pay 
the  wages  fixed  for  check  weighmen  and  check  docking  bosses,  out  of 
deductions  made  proportionately  from  the  earnings  of  the  said  miners,., 
on  such  basis  as  the  majority  of  said  miners  shall  determine. 

VI.—  DISTRIBUTION  OF  MINE  CARS. 

The  miners  for  years  have  made  complaint  that  the  mine  cars  are:-, 
not  equitably  distributed;  that  favoritism  is  shown  in  the  distribu¬ 
tion,  and  that  from  various  causes  they  do  not  get  a  sufficient  num— 
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ber  of  cars  to  enable  them  to  earn,  in  some  cases,  a  fair  day’s  pa}r. 
The  operators  contend  that  mine  cars  are  distributed  as  fairly  as  pos¬ 
sible.  One  of  the  difficulties  in  this  matter  lies  in  the  fact,  that  it 
is  rare  that -any  colliery  is  supplied  with  a  sufficient  number  of  cars 
to  keep  all  the  miners  constantly  employed.  It  is  a  difficult  matter  to 
adjust,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  cars  should  not  be  dis¬ 
tributed  uniformly,  so  far  as  the  equipment  of  cars  will  allow. 

The  Commission,  therefore,  adjudges  and  awards:  That  mine  cars 
shall  be  distributed  among  miners,  who  are  at  work,  as  uniformly  and 
as  equitably  as  possible,  and  that  there  shall  be  no  concerted  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  miners  or  mine  workers  of  any  colliery  or  collieries,  to  4 
limit  the  output  of  the  mines  or  to  detract  from  the  quality  of  the  work 
performed,  unless  such  limitation  of  output  be  in  conformity  to  an 
agreement  between  an  operator  or  operators,  and  an  organization  repre¬ 
senting  a  majority  of  said  miners  in  his  or  their  employ. 

VII. — MULE  CABS. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  testimony  presented  by  the  miners  in 
the  hearings  before  the  Commission,  was  devoted  to  variations  in 
the  sizes  of  the  mine  cars,  much  complaint  being  made  that  the  cars 
had  been  gradually  increased  in  size,  without  an  equivalent  compensa¬ 
tion  to  the  miner.  It  does  not  seem  to  the  Commission  that  the  latter 
charge  was  substantiated,  though  the  fact  that  several  sizes  of  cars  are 
used  in  some  mines,  with  the  same  rate  of  pay  for  each,  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  cause  for  suspicion  among  the  mine  workers.  It  was  quite 
clearly  shown  that  in  some  cases  the  miners  had  somewhat  exaggerated 
ideas  of  the  amount  of  coal,  by  weight,  the  mine  cars  contained.  One 
witness,  who  had  measured  his  car  and  ascertained  its  cubical  contents, 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  car  held  4  tons  when  loaded.  It  in  fact 
held  about  2f  tons.  Still,  the  different  sizes  of  cars  which  are  in  use 
in  some  collieries  cause  confusion  and  misunderstanding,  and  should 
be  avoided,  whenever  possible. 

This  condition  is  somewhat  complicated  by  the  different  prices  paid 
for  the  same  cars  in  the  same  collieries.  Take,  for  example,  the  Maple 
Hill  colliery  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Heading  Coal  and  Iron  Company. 
In  this  case  only  one  size  of  car  is  used.  It  contains,  water  level,  126 
cubic  feet,  and,  with  8  inches  of  topping,  150  cubic  feet.  Twelve  dif¬ 
ferent  rates  are  paid  for  this  one  car,  the  rates  varying  from  75  cents 
to  $1.25.  These  differentials  are,  of  course,  due  to  the  variety  of  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  the  miners  work.  In  the  Phoenix  colliery  of  the 
same  company  four  different  cars,  varying  in  size  from  74.4  to  94 
cubic  feet,  are  each  paid  for  at  five  different  prices,  ranging  from  70 
cents  to  $1.05.  This  makes  the  rate  per  ton  vary  from  30  to  56  cents, 
or  nearly  100  per  cent.  In  the  Mount  Lookout  colliery  of  the  Temple 
Iron  Company,  four  different  sizes  of  cars  are  used,  varying  from 
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80.56  to  93.61  cubic  feet.  Two  rates  are  paid  for  mining,  98  cents 
and  $1.23  per  car,  according  to  the  working  conditions.  The  result  is 
eight  different  rates  per  ton,  varying  from  42  to  61  cents. 

Anthracite  coal  varies  considerably  in  specific  gravity,  and  the 
space  occupied  by  different  grades  and  sizes  ranges  from  36.5  to  43 
cubic  feet  per  long  ton.  For  the  purposes  of  this  report  the  aver¬ 
age  bulk  of  a  long  ton  of  anthracite  coal  is  assumed  to  be  40  cubic  feet. 
The  table  given  in  the  appendix  presents  a  statement  of  the  different 
*  sizes  of  cars  used  at  a  number  of  collieries  in  the  anthracite  region, 
where  payment  is  made  b}^  car.  It  shows  the  cubical  contents  to  ‘ 4  water 
level,”  and  also  with  the  usual  topping  required.  (a) 

These  facts  make  it  impossible  for  the  Commission  to  reach  a  decision 
relative  to  the  size  of  cars,  without  disturbing  to  too  great  an  extent 
existing  conditions;  but  in  order  to  make  its  award  relative  to  an 
increase  of  pay  effective,  it  adjudges  and  awards:  That  in  all  cases  where 
miners  are  paid  by  the  car,  the  increase  awarded  to  the  contract  miners 
is  based  upon  the  cars  in  use,  the  topping  required,  and  the  rates  paid 
per  car  which  were  in  force  on  April  1,  1902.  Any  increase  in  the 
size  of  car,  or  in  the  topping  required,  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  pro¬ 
portionate  increase  in  the  rate  paid  per  car. 

VIII.— SLIDING  SCALE. 

The  attention  of  the  Commission  during  the  argument  was  called  to 
a  proposition  for  the  establishment  of  the  sliding  scale,  as  a  basis  of 
payment  or  as  an  adjunct  to  any  general  system  of  payment  adopted. 
It  has  many  attractive  features  and  is,  in  its  essence,  a  profit-sharing 
device.  The  testimony  shows  that  it  was  in  operation  for  many  years 
in  the  Lehigh  and  Schuylkill  regions.  As  it  existed  in  the  latter  it 
seems  to  have  given  measurable  satisfaction.  It  appears,  however,  to 
have  had  a  confessed  defect,  in  that  there  was  no  minimum  basis  of 
earnings  for  the  miner. 

No  sliding  scale  can  he  of  permanent  value,  unless  there  be  estab¬ 
lished  a  minimum  basis  of  earnings,  and  a  minimum  price  of  the  article 
on  which  the  scale  is  constructed.  The  statistics  of  the  prices  of  coal, 
f.  o.  b.  New  York  Harbor,  have  enabled  the  Commission  to  arrive  at 
what  seems  to  be  a  just  basis,  so  far  as  price  is  concerned,  while  the 
minimum  basis  of  earnings  must  necessarily  be  that  established  in  the 
award. 

The  Commission  has  not  thought  it  wise  to  adopt  an  arrangement 
for  a  sliding  scale  as  a  substitute  for  an  increase  in  the  compensation  of 
mine  workers,  and  has,  accordingly,  in  its  preceding  awards,  provided 
for  such  direct  increase  as  in  its  judgment  is  fair  to  both  operator  and 
mine  worker,  for  the  period  of  three  years.  Therefore,  in  prescribing 
the  following  sliding  scale,  the  Commission  does  not  do  so  with  the 
expectation  that  it  means  any  immediate  addition  to  the  increases 
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already  provided  for  in  the  earnings  and  wages  of  mine  workers,  or 
that  it  necessarily  means  an  increase  at  all,  but  with  the  thought  that 
if  in  the  future  the  price  of  coal  should  become  what  might  be  called 
abnormally  high,  there  might  be  participation  by  miners  and  mine 
workers  in  the  profits  derived  from  such  increased  price. 

The  Commission,  therefore,  adjudges  and  awards:  That  the  following 
sliding  scale  of  wages  shall  become  effective  April  1,  1903,  and  shall 
affect  all  miners  and  mine  workers  included  in  the  awards  of  the 
Commission: 

The  wages  fixed  in  the  awards  shall  be  the  basis  of,  and  the  minimum 
under,  the  sliding  scale. 

For  each  increase  of  5  cents  in  the  average  price  of  white  ash  coal 
of  sizes  above  pea  coal,  sold  at  or  near  New  York,  between  Perth 
Amboy  and  Edgewater,  and  reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Anthracite 
Coal  Statistics,  above  $4.50  per  ton  f.  o.  b.,  the  employees  shall  have  an 
increase  of  1  per  cent  in  their  compensation,  which  shall  continue 
until  a  change  in  the  average  price  of  said  coal  works  a  reduction  or 
an  increase  in  said  additional  compensation  hereunder;  but  the  rate 
of  compensation  shall  in  no  case  be  less  than  that  fixed  in  the  award. 
That  is,  when  the  price  of  said  coal  reaches  $4.55  per  ton,  the  compen¬ 
sation  will  be  increased  1  per  cent,  to  continue  until  the  price  falls 
below  $4.55  per  ton,  when  the  1  per  cent  increase  will  cease,  or  until 
the  price  reaches  $4.60  per  ton,  when  an  additional  1  per  cent  will  be 
added,  and  so  on. 

These  average  prices  shall  be  computed  monthly,  by  an  accountant 
or  commissioner,  named  by  one  of  the  circuit  judges  of  the  third  judi¬ 
cial  circuit  of  the  United  States,  and  paid  by  the  coal  operators,  such 
compensation  as  the  appointing  judge  may  fix,  which  compensation 
shall  be  distributed  among  the  operators  in  proportion  to  the  tonnage 
of  each  mine. 

In  order  that  the  basis  may  be  laid  for  the  successful  working  of 
the  sliding  scale  provided  herein,  it  is  also  adjudged  and  awarded:  That 
all  coal-operating  companies  file  at  once  with  the  United  States  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Labor,  a  certified  statement  of  the  rates  of  compensation 
paid  in  each  occupation  known  in  their  companies,  as  they  existed 
April  1,  1902. 

IX.— DISCRIMINATION,  LAWLESSNESS,  BOYCOTTING,  AND 

BLACKLISTING. 

In  the  letter  of  the  operators,  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  submis¬ 
sion  of  issues  to  this  Commission,  the  signatory  parties  state  “that 
they  are  not  discriminating  against  the  United  Mine  Workers,  but 
they  insist  that  the  miners’  union  shall  not  discriminate  against  or 
refuse  to  work  with  nonunion  men.”  The  testimoiw  proved  that 
some  discrimination,  on  the  part  of  both  operators  and  union  men,  was 
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made,  before  and  after  the  strike  was  inaugurated  and  even,  to  some 
extent,  after  it  had  been  declared  off.  It  is  difficult,  of  course,  to 
determine  just  how  far  the  employers  declined  to  reemploy  miners,, 
simply  because  they  were  members  of  the  union,  or  just  how  far  the 
miners  themselves  refused  to  work  with  nonunion  men.  In  the  above- 
mentioned  letter  it  is  stated  that  the  understanding  is  that  u  the  miners, 
will  return  to  work  and  cease  all  interference  with  or  persecution  of 
any  nonunion  men  who  are  working  or  shall  hereafter  work.-’ 

The  testimony  does  not  reveal  any  considerable  amount  of  interfer¬ 
ence  on  the  part  of  members  of  the  union  with  nonunion  men,  after 
work  had  been  resumed — that  is,  after  the  23d  of  October.  Never¬ 
theless,  it  is  evident  to  the  Commission  that  discrimination,  whether 
on  the  part  of  the  operators  or  of  any  of  their  employees,  is  a  serious 
menace  to  the  discipline  of  the  mines.  There  is  no  industry  in  which 
discipline  is  more  essential  than  in  mining.  The  hazardous  nature  of 
the  work  calls  for  the  best  discipline;  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the 
employer  and  the  employee  to  see  that  it  is  maintained.  Each  should 
aid  the  other,  not  only  in  establishing  the  best  methods  for  securing 
discipline,  but  in  efforts  to  preserve  it.  Discrimination  and  inter¬ 
ference  weaken  all  discipline. 

Although  some  reflections  on  the  general  subject  have  been  made,, 
no  discussion  of  the  conditions  prevailing  in  the  anthracite  region 
during  the  continuance  of  the  late  strike,  would  be  adequate,  that  did 
not  fully  deal  with  the  disorder  and  lawlessness  which  existed  to  some 
extent  over  the  whole  region,  and  throughout  the  whole  period.  It  is 
admitted  that  this  disorder  and  lawlessness  was  incident  to  the  strike. 
Its  history  is  stained  with  a  record  of  riot  and  bloodshed,  culminating 
in  three  murders,  unprovoked  save  by  the  fact  that  two  of  the  victims 
were  asserting  their  right  to  work,  and  another,  as  an  officer  of  the. 
law,  was  performing  his  duty,  in  attempting  to  preserve  the  peace. 
Men  who  chose  to  be  employed,  or  who  remained  at  work,  were  assailed 
and  threatened,  and  they  and  their  families  terrorized  and  intimidated. 
In  several  instances  the  houses  of  such  workmen  were  dynamited,  or 

4/  J 

otherwise  assaulted,  and  the  lives  of  unoffending  women  and  children 
put  in  jeopardy.  The  armed  guards,  emplo}Ted  to  protect  the  collieries, 
and  the  men  who  worked  them,  appear  not  to  have  been  an  unnecessary 
precaution,  and  the  governor  of  the  State  was,  as  the  evidence  before 
the  Commission  shows,  justified  in  calling  out  the  citizen  soldiery  of 
the  Commonwealth  to  preserve  its  peace  and  vindicate  its  laws. 

The  resentment  expressed  by  many  persons  connected  with  the  strike, 
at  the  presence  of  the  armed  guards  and  militia  of  the  State,  does  not 
argue  well  for  the  peaceable  character  or  purposes  of  such  persons. 
No  peaceable  or  law-abiding  citizen  has  reason  to  fear  or  resent  the 
presence  of  either. 

It  is  true  that  exaggerated  accounts  of  the  disturbances  were  pub- 
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lished,  and  there  was  testimony  from  reputable  witnesses,  tending  to 
minimize  them,  and  vouching  for  the  good  order  of  the  communities 
in  which  such  witnesses  lived;  but  these  were  mainly  in  the  localities 
where  the  operators  made  no  attempt  to  work  the  collieries.  It  is 
also  true,  and  justice  requires  the  statement,  that  the  leaders  of  the 
organization  which  began  and  conducted  the  strike,  and  notably  its 
president,  condemned  all  violence,  and  exhorted  their  followers  to 
sobriety  and  moderation.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  subordi¬ 
nate  local  organizations  and  their  leaders,  were  not  so  amenable  to 
such  counsels  as  to  prevent  the  regrettable  occurrences  to  which  refer¬ 
ence  has  been  made. 

In  making  this  arraignment,  we  are  not  unmindful  of  what  appears 
to  be  the  fact,  that  the  mine  workers  of  the  anthracite  region  are,  in 
the  main,  well-disposed  and  good  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  a  minority  of  the  less  respon¬ 
sible  men  and  boys,  together  with  the  idle  and  vicious,  unless  properly 
restrained,  to  destroy  the  peace  and  good  order  of  any  community. 
Absence  of  protest  and  of  active  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  better 
element,  means  encouragement  and  license  to  the  class  above  described. 
It  has  been  declared  by  some  persons,  that  this  state  of  things  is  no  more 
than  was  to  be  expected  in  communities  where  such  large  numbers  of 
men  and  bo}rs  were  idle  for  so  long  a  time.  If  this  be  so,  and  it  is  not 
necessary  for  our  present  purpose  to  traverse  the  truth  of  this  state¬ 
ment,  it  affects  seriously  the  responsibility  of  those  leaders  of  a  labor 
movement  who  are,  in  the  main,  responsible  for  the  inauguration  and 
conduct  of  a  strike. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  without  threats,  intimidation,  and  vio¬ 
lence  toward  those  who  would  otherwise  be  willing  to  remain  at  work, 
or  take  the  places  of  those  who  had  ceased  to  work,  the  coercion  of 
employers,  which  a  strike  always  contemplates,  would  be  less  potent 
in  compelling  acquiescence  in  its  demands.  This  is  the  danger  point 
of  the  whole  matter.  The  law,  which  governs  all  citizens  of  a  free 
country  alike,  can  make  no  exceptions.  The  beneficence  of  labor 
unions  is  acknowledged.  Their  development,  as  we  view  it,  has  been 
one  of  real,  though  of  slow,  and  intermittent,  progress  to  the  better¬ 
ment  of  labor  conditions  and  to  improvement  in  the  relations  between 
employer  and  employed.  All  combinations  of  men,  however,  to  achieve 
a  common  purpose  have  potencies  for  evil.  Such  combinations  are 
more  than  mere  aggregations  of  the  rights  and  powers  of  the  individ¬ 
uals  composing  them.  They  become  new  and  powerful  entities  and 
factors  for  good  or  ill,  according  to  the  wisdom  or  unwisdom  with 
which  they  are  managed  and  controlled.  The  strike  ordered  by  a 
trade  union,  which  compasses  no  more  than  the  enforcement  of 
demands  previously  made,  for  the  supposed  benefit  of  its  members,  by 
the  cessation  from  work  in  the  event  that  those  demands  are  not  com- 
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plied  with,  transgresses  no  law  of  a  free  society,  and,  whether  wise 
or  unwise  in  inception  and  purpose,  is  an  exercise  of  no  more  than  the 
legal  rights  that  belong  collectively  or  individually  to  its  members. 

It  is  true  that  the  stress  thus  placed  upon  employers,  may  consti¬ 
tute  a  kind  of  coercion,  resulting,  in  some  cases,  in  an  enforced  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  demands  of  the  association  or  union.  Such  coercion, 
however,  is  not  illegal  and  does  not  come  within  the  condemnation 
of  the  law.  It  is  the  indirect  consequence  of  the  legal  exercise  of  the 
right  to  work,  or  to  cease  to  work,  belonging  to  all  men. 

But  a  strike  set  on  foot  with  the  view  to  the  accomplishment  of  its 
purpose  by  intimidation  or  violence,  exercised  against  those  who  choose 
to  remain  at  work  violates  the  law  from  the  beginning.  Where,  how¬ 
ever,  the  strike  itself  is  separable  from  the  illegal  violence  and  intimi¬ 
dation,  which  in  man}^  cases  accompany  it,  the  legal  liability  for  such 
violence  and  intimidation  rests  alone  upon  the  individuals  who  commit 
the  act,  and  those  who  aid,  encourage,  and  abet  them.  Though  no 
illegality  of  purpose  is  imputable  to  those  inaugurating  a  strike,  its 
existence,  if  it  involve  large  numbers  of  men  in  a  single  community, 
tends,  of  itself,  to  produce  disorder  and  lawlessness. 

As  has  been  said,  the  idle  and  vicious,  who  are  in  no  wa}T  connected 
with  the  purpose  or  object  of  the  strike,  often  unite  with  the  less 
orderly  of  the  strikers  themselves,  in  creating  the  deplorable  scenes  of 
violence  and  terror,  which  have  all  too  often  characterized  the  other¬ 
wise  laudable  efforts  of  organized  labor  to  improve  its  conditions. 
Surety  this  tendency  to  disorder  and  violation  of  law  imposes  upon  the 
organization,  which  begins  and  conducts  a  movement  of  such  impor¬ 
tance,  a  grave  responsibility.  It  has,  by  its  voluntary  act,  created  dan¬ 
gers,  and  should,  therefore,  be  vigilant  in  averting  them.  It  has,  b}r 
the  concerted  action  of  many  aroused  passions,  which,  uncontrolled, 
threaten  the  public  peace;  it,  therefore,  owes  society  the  duty  of  exert¬ 
ing  its  power  to  check  and  confine  these  passions  within  the  bounds  of 
reason  and  of  law.  Such  organizations  should  be  the  powerful  coadju¬ 
tors  of  government  in  maintaining  the  peace  and  upholding  the  law. 
Only  so  can  they  deserve  and  attain  the  respect  due  to  good  citizen¬ 
ship,  and  only  so  can  they  accomplish  the  beneficent  ends,  which  for 
the  most  part  they  wTere  created  to  attain. 

A  labor  or  other  organization,  whose  purpose  can  only  be  accom¬ 
plished  b}T  the  violation  of  law  and  order  of  society,  has  no  right  to 
exist. 

The  right  to  remain  at  work  where  others  have  ceased  to  work,  or 
to  engage  anew  in  work  which  others  have  abandoned,  is  part  of  the 
personal  liberty  of  a  citizen,  that  can  never  be  surrendered,  and  every 
infringement  thereof  merits,  and  should  receive  the  stern  denounce¬ 
ment  of  the  law.  All  government  implies  restraint,  and  it  is  not  less, 
but  more,  necessary  in  self-governed  communities,  than  in  others,  to 
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compel  restraint  of  the  passions  of  men  which  make  for  disorder  and 
lawlessness.  Our  language  is  the  language  of  a  free  people,  and  fails 
to  furnish  any  form  of  speech  by  which  the  right  of  a  citizen  to  work 
when  he  pleases,  for  wrhom  he  pleases,  and  on  what  terms  he  pleases, 
can  be  successfully  denied.  The  common  sense  of  our  people,  as  well 
as  the  common  law,  forbids  that  this  right  should  be  assailed  with 
impunity.  It  is  vain  to  say,  that  the  man  who  remains  at  work  while 
others  cease  to  work,  or  takes  the  place  of  one  who  has  abandoned 
his  work,  helps  to  defeat  the  aspirations  of  men  who  seek  to  obtain 
better  recompense  for  their  labor,  and  better  conditions  of  life. 
Approval  of  the  object  of  a  strike,  or  persuasion  that  its  purpose  is 
high  and  noble,  can  not  sanction  an  attempt  to  destroy  the  right  of 
others  to  a  different  opinion  in  this  respect,  or  to  interfere  with  their 
conduct  in  choosing  to  work  upon  what  terms  and  at  what  time  and 
for  whom  it  may  please  them  so  to  do. 

The  right  thus  to  work  can  not  be  made  to  depend  upon  the  approval 
or  disapproval  of  the  personal  character  and  conduct  of  those  who  claim 
to  exercise  this  right.  If  this  were  otherwise,  then  those  who  remain 
at  work  might,  if  they  were  in  the  majority,  have  both  the  right  and 
power  to  prevent  others,  who  choose  to  cease  to  work,  from  so  doing. 

This  all  seems  too  plain  for  argument.  Common  sense  and  common 
law  alike  denounce  the  conduct  of  those  who  interfere  with  this  funda¬ 
mental  right  of  the  citizen.  The  assertion  of  the  right  seems  trite  and 
commonplace,  but  that  land  is  blessed  where  the  maxims  of  libeily  are 
commonplaces. 

It  also  becomes  our  dutv  to  condemn  another  less  violent,  but  not 
less  reprehensible,  form  of  attack  upon  those  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  citizen,  which  the  public  opinion  of  civilized  countries  recognizes 
and  protects.  The  right  and  liberty  to  pursue  a  lawful  calling  and  to 
lead  a  peaceable  life,  free  from  molestation  or  attack,  concerns  the  com¬ 
fort  and  happiness  of  all  men,  and  the  denial  of  them  means  destruc¬ 
tion  of  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest,  of  the  benefits  which 
the  social  organization  confers.  What  is  popularly  known  as  the  boy¬ 
cott  (a)  (a  word  of  evil  omen  and  unhappy  origin)  is  a  form  of  coercion 
by  which  a  combination  of  many  persons,  seek  to  work  their  will  upon 
a  single  person,  or  upon  a  few  persons,  by  compelling  others  to  abstain 
from  social  or  beneficial  business  intercourse  with  such  person  or  per¬ 
sons.  Carried  to  the  extent  sometimes  practiced  in  aid  of  a  strike, 
and  as  was  in  some  instances  practiced  in  connection  with  the  late 
anthracite  strike,  it  is  a  cruel  weapon  of  aggression,  and  its  use 
immoral  and  antisocial. 

«The  following-named  States  have  laws  which  may  fairly  be  construed  as  prohibit¬ 
ing  boycotting:  Alabama,  Connecticut,  Florida,  Georgia,  Maine,  Massachusetts, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  New  Hampshire,  New  York,  North 
Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  South  Dakota,  Texas,  Utah,  Vermont,  and  Wisconsin. 
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To  say  this  is  not  to  deny  the  legal  right  of  any  man  or  set  of  men, 
voluntarily  to  refrain  from  social  intercourse  or  business  relations 
with  any  persons  whom  he  or  they,  with  or  without  good  reason,  dis¬ 
like.  This  may  sometimes  be  unchristian,  but  it  is  not  illegal.  But 
when  it  is  a  concerted  purpose  of  a  number  of  persons  not  only  to 
abstain  themselves  from  such  intercourse,  but  to  render  the  life  of 
their  victim  miserable  by  persuading  and  intimidating  others  so  to 
refrain,  such  purpose  is  a  malicious  one,  and  the  concerted  attempt  to 
accomplish  it  is  a  conspiracy  at  common  law,  and  merits  and  should 
receive  the  punishment  due  to  such  a  crime. 

Examples  of  such  “secondary  boycotts”  are  not  wanting  in  the 
record  of  the  case  before  the  Commission.  A  young  schoolmistress, 
of  intelligence,  character,  and  attainments,  was  so  boycotted,  and 
her  dismissal  from  employment  compelled  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  a  brother,  not  living  in  her  immediate  family,  chose  to  work  con¬ 
trary  to  the  wishes  and  will  of  the  striking  miners.  A  lad,  about  15 
years  old,  emplo}red  in  a  drug  store,  was  discharged,  owing  to  threats, 
made  to  his  employer  by  a  delegation  of  the  strikers,  on  behalf  of 
their  organization,  for  the  reason  that  his  father  had  chosen  to  return 
to  work  before  the  strike  was  ended.  In  several  instances  tradesmen 
were  threatened  with  a  boycott — that  is,  that  all  connected  with  the 
strikers  would  withhold  from  them  their  custom,  and  persuade  others 
to  do  so,  if  they  continued  to  furnish  the  necessaries  of  life  to  the 
families  of  certain  workmen,  wrho  had  come  under  the  ban  of  the  dis¬ 
pleasure  of  the  striking  organizations.  This  was  carrying  the  boycott 
to  an  extent  which  was  condemned  by  Mr.  Mitchell,  president  of  the 
United  Mine  W orkers  of  America,  in  his  testimon}^  before  the  Com¬ 
mission,  and  which  certainty  deserves  the  reprobation  of  all  thought¬ 
ful  and  law-abiding  citizens.  Many  other  instances  of  boycott  are 
disclosed  in  the  record  of  this  case. 

In  social  disturbances  of  the  kind  with  which  we  are  dealing,  the 
temptation  to  resort  to  this  weapon  oftentimes  becomes  strong,  but 
is  none  the  less  to  be  resisted.  It  is  an  attempt  of  man}^,  by  con¬ 
certed  action,  to  work  their  will  upon  another  who  has  exercised 
his  legal  right  to  differ  with  them  in  opinion  and  in  conduct.  It  is 
tyranny,  pure  and  simple,  and  as  such  is  hateful,  no  matter  whether 
attempted  to  be  exercised  by  few  or  by  many,  by  operators  or  by 
workmen,  and  no  society  that  tolerates  or  condones  it  can  justly  call 
itself  free. 

Some  weak  attempt  was  made  at  the  hearings  to  justify  the  boycotts 
we  have  been  describing,  by  confusing  them  with  what  might  be  called, 
for  convenience  sake,  the  primary  boycott,  which  consists  merely  in 
the  voluntary  abstention  of  one  or  many  persons  from  social  or  busi¬ 
ness  relations  with  one  whom  they  dislike.  This  indeed  might  amount 
to  a  conspiracy  at  law,  if  the  ingredient  of  malicious  purpose  and  con- 
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certed  action  to  accomplish  it  were  present,  hut  whether  this  be  so  or 
not,  the  practical  distinction  between  such  a  bo3Tcott  and  the  one  we 
have  been  reprobating  is  clear. 

It  was  attempted  to  defend  the  boycott,  by  calling  the  contest  between 
employers  and  employees  a  war  between  capital  and  labor,  and  pursu¬ 
ing  the  analogies  of  the  word,  to  justify  thereby  the  cruelty  and  illegality 
of  conduct  on  the  part  of  those  conducting  a  strike.  The  analogy  is 
not  apt,  and  the  argument  founded  upon  it  is  fallacious.  There  is  only 
one  war-making  power  recognized  by  our  institutions,  and  that  is  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  States  in  subordination 
thereto,  when  repelling  invasion  or  suppressing  domestic  violence. 
War  between  citizens  is  not  to  be  tolerated,  and  can  not,  in  the  proper 
•  sense,  exist.  If  attempted,  it  is  unlawful,  and  is  to  be  put  down  b}^  the 
sovereign  power  of  the  State  and  Nation. 

The  practices,  which  we  are  condemning,  would  be  outside  the  pale 
of  civilized  war.  In  civilized  warfare,  women  and  children  and  the 
defenseless  are  safe  from  attack,  and  a  code  of  honor  controls  the 
parties  to  such  warfare  which  cries  out  against  the  boycott  we  have 
in  view.  Cruel  and  cowardly  are  terms  not  too  severe  by  which  to 
characterize  it. 

Closely  allied  to  the  boycott  is  the  blacklist,  by  which  employers  of 
labor  sometimes  prevent  the  employment  by  others,  of  men  whom 
they  have  discharged.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  combination  among 
employers  not  to  employ  workmen,  discharged  by  any  of  the  members 
of  said  combination.  This  system  is  as  reprehensible  and  as  cruel 
as  the  boycott,  and  should  be  frowned  down  by  all  humane  men. 
Happily  there  was  little  evidence  of  its  existence  among  the  opera¬ 
tors  in  the  anthracite  region,  one  case  only  having  been  distinctly 
proved,  and  in  that  the  refusal  to  employ  the  tabooed  men  continued 
but  for  a  short  time.  Wherever  it  is  practiced  to  the  extent  of  being- 
founded  upon  an  agreement  or  concerted  action,  it,  too,  comes  within 
the  definition  of  the  crime  of  conspiracy,  and  as  such  should  be  pun¬ 
ished.  (a)  There  is  also  a  civil  remedy  open  to  one  who  suffers  from 
having  been  blacklisted,  in  an  action  against  those  who  are  a  party 
to  it,  to  recover  damages  compensatory  of  the  injury  received. 

The  Commission  is  fully  aware  of  the  difficulties  inherent  in  this 
subject.  It  is  a  psychological  matter  beyond  rules  and  awards  unless 
the  lawmaking  power  of  the  community  fix  a  penalty  upon  boycot¬ 
ting  and  blacklisting.  Even  then  the  various  degrees  to  which  the 
two  can  be  carried  elude  the  enforcement  of  a  statute.  The  Com¬ 
mission  is  of  opinion,  however,  that  there  should  be  a  positive  utter¬ 
ance  on  its  part  relative  to  discrimination,  interference,  boycotting, 

«The  United  States  and  the  following-named  States  have  laws  which  may  fairly  be 
construed  as  prohibiting  blacklisting:  Georgia,  Michigan,  New  Hampshire,  New 
York,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Rhode  Island,  and  South  Dakota. 
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and  blacklisting,  and  this  opinion  it  has  put  in  the  form  of  an  award, 
as  follows: 

It  is  adjudged  and  awarded:  That  no  person  shall  be  refused  employ¬ 
ment,  or  in  any  way  discriminated  against,  on  account  of  membership 
or  nonmembership  in  any  labor  organization;  and  that  there  shall  be 
no  discrimination  against,  or  interference  with,  any  employee  who  is 
not  a  member  of  any  labor  organization  by  members  of  such  organi¬ 
zation. 


X.— DIRECT  PAYMENT. 

It  is  the  general  custom  with  the  companies  in  the  anthracite  regions, 
to  pay  a  miner  the  total  amount  of  money  due  him  for  mining  coal, 
the  miner  paying  his  laborer  or  laborers  the  amount  due  them.  A 
contract  miner,  whose  earnings  may  be  practically  what  he  sees  fit  to 
make  them,  within  proper  limits,  engages  his  own  laborer  and  blows 
down  or  cuts  the  coal,  while  the  laborer  loads  it  into  the  mine  cars,  he 
being  paid  therefor,  on  an  average,  something  oyer  one-third  of  the 
gross  earnings  of  the  miner.  At  the  end  of  two  weeks  the  money  due 
the  miner  is  handed  him  in  an  envelope,  with  a  statement  of  the  amount 
of  coal  mined,  allowances,  etc.,  and  the  miner  pays  his  laborer  or 
laborers. 

It  is  contended  that  on  pay  day  the  laborers,  at  times,  meet  at  a 
neighboring  saloon,  and  the  miners  there  pay  them,  the  excuse  being 
that  they  are  not  able  to  make  change,  and  so  secure  the  assistance  of 
the  saloon  keeper.  This  may  or  may  not  be  a  grievous  complaint,  but 
it  could  be  entirely  overcome  by  the  operators  paying  the  miners’ 
laborers  direct  and  at  the  pay  office.  The  Commission,  therefore, 
adjudges  and  awards:  That  all  contract  miners.be  required  to  furnish 
within  a  reasonable  time  before  each  pay  day,  a  statement  of  the 
amount  of  money  due  from  them  to  their  laborers,  and  such  sums  shall 
be  deducted  from  the  amount  due  the  contract  miner,  and  paid  directly 
to  each  laborer  by  the  company.  All  employees  when  paid  shall  be 
furnished  with  an  itemized  statement  of  account. 

XI.— LIFE  AND  CONDITIONS  OF  THE  AWARDS. 

The  Commission  further  adjudges  and  awards:  That  the  awards 
herein  made  shall  continue  in  force  until  March  31,  1906;  and  that 
any  employee,  or  group  of  employees,  violating  any  of  the  provisions 
thereof,  shall  be  subject  to  reasonable  discipline  by  the  employer;  and, 
further,  that  the  violation  of  any  provision  of  these  awards,  either  by 
employer  or  employees,  shall  not  invalidate  any  of  the  provisions 
thereof. 
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RECAPITULATION  OF  AWARDS. 

I.  The  Commission  adjudges  and  awards:  That  an  increase  of  10  per 
cent  over  and  above  the  rates  paid  in  the  month  of  April,  1902,  be 
paid  to  all  contract  miners  for  cutting  coal,  yardage,  and  other  work 
for  which  standard  rates  or  allowances  existed  at  that  time,  from  and 
after  November  1, 1902,  and  during  the  life  of  this  award;  and  also  to 
the  legal  representatives  of  such  contract  miners  as  may  have  died 
since  November  1, 1902.  The  amount  of  increase  under  the  award  due 
for  work  done  between  November  1,  1902,  and  April  1, 1903,  to  be  paid 
on  or  before  June  1,  1903. 

II.  The  Commission  adjudges  and  awards:  That  engineers  who  are 
employed  in  hoisting  water  shall  have  an  increase  of  10  per  cent  on 
their  earnings  between  November  1,  1902,  and  April  1,  1903,  to  be 
paid  on  or  before  June  1,  1903;  and  a  like  allowance  shall  be  paid  to 
the  legal  representatives  of  such  emplo3mes  as  may  have  died  since 
November  1,  1902;  and  from  and  after  April  1,  1903,  and  during  the 
life  of  the  award,  they  shall  have  8-hour  shifts,  with  the  same  pay 
which  was  effective  in  April,  1902;  and  where  they  are  now  working 
8-hour  shifts,  the  8-hour  shifts  shall  be  continued,  and  these  engineers 
shall  have  an  increase  of  10  per  cent  on  the  wages  which  were  effective 
in  the  several  positions  in  April,  1902. 

Hoisting  engineers  and  other  engineers  and  pumpmen,  other  than 
those  employed  in  hoisting  water,  who  are  employed  in  positions 
which  are  manned  continuously,  shall  have  an  increase  of  10  per 
cent  on  their  earnings  between  November  1, 1902,  and  April  1,  1903, 
to  be  paid  on  or  before  June  1,  1903;  and  a  like  allowance  shall  be 
paid  to  the  legal  representatives  of  such  employees  as  ma}r  have  died 
since  November  1,  1902;  and  from  and  after  April  1, 1903,  and  during 
the  life  of  the  award,  they  shall  have  an  increase  of  5  per  cent  on  the 
rates  of  wages  which  were  effective  in  the  several  positions  in  April, 
1902;  and  in  addition  they  shall  be  relieved  from  duty  on  Sundays, 
without  loss  of  pay,  by  a  man  provided  by  the  emplojmr  to  relieve 
them  during  the  hours  of  the  day  shift. 

The  Commission  adjudges  and  awards:  That  firemen  shall  have  an 
increase  of  10  per  cent  on  their  earnings  between  November  1,  1902, 
and  April  1,  1903,  to  be  paid  on  or  before  June  1,  1903;  and  a  like 
allowance  shall  be  paid  to  the  legal  representatives  of  such  emplo}Tees 
as  may  have  died  since  November  1,  1902;  and  from  and  after  April 
1, 1903,  and  during  the  life  of  the  award,  the}^  shall  have  8-hour  shifts, 
with  the  same  wages  per  day,  week,  or  month  as  were  paid  in  each 
position  in  April,  1902. 

The  Commission  adjudges  and  awards:  That  all  employees  or  com¬ 
pany  men,  other  than  those  for  whom  the  Commission  makes  special 
awards,  be  paid  an  increase  of  10  per  cent  on  their  earnings  between 
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November  1,  1902,  and  April  1,  1903,  to  be  paid  on  or  before  June  1, 
1903;  and  a  like  allowance  shall  be  paid  to  the  legal  representatives  of 
such  employees  as  may  have  died  since  November  1,  1902;  and  that 
from  and  after  April  1,  1903,  and  during  the  life  of  this  award,  they 
shall  be  paid  on  the  basis  of  a  9-hour  day,  receiving  therefor  the  same 
wages  as  were  paid  in  April,  1902,  for  a  10-hour  day.  Overtime  in 
excess  of  9  hours  in  any  day  to  be  paid  at  a  proportional  rate  per  hour. 

III.  The  Commission  adjudges  and  awards:  That  during  the  life  of 
this  award  the  present  methods  of  payment  for  coal  mined,  shall  be 
adhered  to,  unless  changed  by  mutual  agreement. 

IV.  The  Commission  adjudges  and  awards:  That  any  difficulty  or  dis¬ 
agreement  arising  under  this  award,  either  as  to  its  interpretation  or 
application,  or  in  any  way  growing  out  of  the  relations  of  the  employ¬ 
ers  and  employed,  which  can  not  be  settled  or  adjusted  by  consultation 
between  the  superintendent  or  manager  of  the  mine  or  mines,  and  the 
miner  or  miners  directly  interested,  or  is  of  a  scope  too  large  to  be  so 
settled  or  adjusted,  shall  be  referred  to  a  permanent  joint  committee, 
to  be  called  a  board  of  conciliation,  to  consist  of  six  persons,  appointed 
as  hereinafter  provided.  That  is  to  say,  if  there  shall  be  a  division  of 
the  whole  region  into  three  districts,  in  each  of  which  there  shall  exist 
an  organization  representing  a  majority  of  the  mine  workers  of  such 
district,  one  of  said  board  of  conciliation  shall  be  appointed  by  each  of 
said  organizations,  and  three  other  persons  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
operators,  the  operators  in  each  of  said  districts  appointing  one  person. 

The  board  of  conciliation  thus  constituted,  shall  take  up  and  consider 
any  question  referred  to  it  as  aforesaid,  hearing  both  parties  to  the 
controversy,  and  such  evidence  as  may  be  laid  before  It  lry  either  party; 
and  any  award  made  by  a  majority  of  such  board  of  conciliation  shall 
be  final  and  binding  on  all  parties.  If,  however,  the  said  board  is 
unable  to  decide  any  question  submitted,  or  point  related  thereto, 
that  question  or  point  shall  be  referred  to  an  umpire,  to  be  appointed, 
at  the  request  of  said  board,  by  one  of  the  circuit  judges  of  the  third 
judicial  circuit  of  the  United  States,  whose  decision  shall  be  final  and 
binding  in  the  premises. 

The  membership  of  said  board  shall  at  all  times  be  kept  complete, 
either  the  operators’  or  miners’  organizations  having  the  right,  at  any 
time  when  a  controversy  is  not  pending,  to  change  their  representa 
tion  thereon. 

At  all  hearings  before  said  board  the  parties  may  be  represented  by 
such  person  or  persons  as  they  ma}^  respectively  select. 

No  suspension  of  work  shall  take  place,  by  lockout  or  strike,  pend¬ 
ing  the  adjudication  of  any  matter  so  taken  up  for  adjustment. 

V.  The  Commission  adjudges  and  awards:  That  whenever  requested 
by  a  majority  of  the  contract  miners  of  any  colliery,  check  weighmen 
or  check  docking  bosses,  or  both,  shall  be  emplo3md.  The  wages  of 
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said  check  weighmen  and  check  docking  bosses  shall  be  fixed,  col¬ 
lected,  and  paid  by  the  miners  in  such  manner  as  the  said  miners  shall 
by  a  majority  vote  elect;  and  when  requested  by  a  majority  or  said 
miners,  the  operators  shall  .pay  the  wages  fixed  for  check  weighmen 
and  check  docking  bosses,  out  of  deductions  made  proportionately  from 
the  earnings  of  the  said  miners,  on  such  basis  as  the  majority  of  said 
miners  shall  determine. 

VI.  The  Commission  adjudges  and  awards:  That  mine  cars  shall  be 
distributed  among  miners,  who  are  at  work,  as  uniformly  and  as  equi¬ 
tably  as  possible,  and  that  there  shall  be  no  concerted  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  miners  or  mine  workers  of  any  colliery  or  collieries,  to 
limit  the  output  of  the  mines  or  to  detract  from  the  quality  of  the 
work  performed,  unless  such  limitation  of  output  be  in  conformity 
to  an  agreement  between  an  operator  or  operators,  and  an  organization 
representing  a  majority  of  said  miners  in  his  or  their  employ. 

VII.  The  Commission  adjudges  and  awards:  That  in  all  cases  where 
miners  are  paid  by  the  car,  the  increase  awarded  to  the  contract  miners 
is  based  upon  the  cars  in  use,  the  topping  required,  and  the  rates  paid 
per  car  which  were  in  force  on  April  1,  1902.  Ai^  increase  in  the 
size  of  car,  or  in  the  topping  required,  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  pro¬ 
portionate  increase  in  the  rate  paid  per  car. 

VIII.  The  Commission  adjudges  and  awards:  That  the  following  slid¬ 
ing  scale  of  wages  shall  become  effective  April  1,  1903,  and  shall  affect 
all  miners  and  mine  workers  included  in  the  awards  of  the  Commission: 

The  wages  fixed  in  the  awards  shall  be  the  basis  of,  and  the  minimum 
under,  the  sliding  scale. 

For  each  increase  of  5  cents  in  the  average  price  of  white-ash  coal 
of  sizes  above  pea  coal,  sold  at  or  near  New  York,  between  Perth 
Amboy  and  Edgewater,  and  reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Anthracite 
Coal  Statistics,  above  $4.50  per  ton  f.  o.  b.,  the  employees  shall  have 
an  increase  of  1  per  cent  in  their  compensation,  which  shall  continue 
until  a  change  in  the  average  price  of  said  coal  works  a  reduction  or 
an  increase  in  said  additional  compensation  hereunder;  but  the  rate  of 
compensation  shall  in  no  case  be  less  than  that  fixed  in  the  award. 
That  is,  when  the  price  of  said  coal  reaches  $4.55  per  ton,  the  com¬ 
pensation  will  be  increased  1  per  cent,  to  continue  until  the  price  falls 
below  $4.55  per  ton,  when  the  1  per  cent  increase  will  cease,  or  until 
the  price  reaches  $4.60  per  ton,  when  an  additional  1  per  cent  will  be 
added,  and  so  on. 

These  average  prices  shall  be  computed  monthly,  by  an  accountant 
or  commissioner,  named  by  one  of  the  circuit  judges  of  the  third  judi¬ 
cial  circuit  of  the  United  States,  and  paid  by  the  coal  operators,  such 
compensation  as  the  appointing  judge  may  fix,  which  compensation 
shall  be  distributed  among  the  operators  in  proportion  to  the  tonnage 
of  each  mine. 
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Iii  order  that  the  basis  may  he  laid  for  the  successful  working  of 
the  sliding  scale  provided  herein,  it  is  also  adjudged  and  awarded:  That 
all  coal-operating  companies  file  at  once  with  the  United  States  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Labor,  a  certified  statement  of  the  rates  of  compensation 
paid  in  each  occupation  known  in  their  companies,  as  they  existed 
April  1,  1902. 

IX.  The  Commission  adjudges  and  awards:  That  no  person  shall  be 
refused  employment,  or  in  any  way  discriminated  against,  on  account 
of  membership  or  nonmemhership  in  any  labor  organization;  and 
that  there  shall  be  no  discrimination  against,  or  interference  with,  any 
employee  who  is  not  a  member  of  any  labor  organization  by  members 
of  such  organization. 

X.  The  Commission  adjudges  and  awards:  That  all  contract  miners 
be  required  to  furnish  within  a  reasonable  time  before  each  pay  day, 
a  statement  of  the  amount  of  money  due  from  them  to  their  laborers, 
and  such  sums  shall  be  deducted  from  the  amount  clue  the  contract 
miner,  and  paid  directly  to  each  laborer  by  the  company.  All  employ¬ 
ees  when  paid  shall  be  furnished  with  an  itemized  statement  of  account. 

XI.  The  Commission  adjudges  and  awards:  That  the  awards  herein 
made  shall  continue  in  force  until  March  31,  1906;  and  that  any 
employee,  or  group  of  employees,  violating  any  of  the  provisions 
thereof,  shall  be  subject  to  reasonable  discipline  by  the  employer;  and, 
further,  that  the  violation  of  any  provision  of  these  awards,  either  by 
employer  or  employees,  shall  not  invalidate  any  of  the  provisions 
thereof. 

GENERAL  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

ENFORCEMENT  OF  LAW  AND  PROTECTION  OF  PROPERTY. 

The  Commission  thinks  that  the  practice  of  employing  deputies, 
upon  the  request  and  at  the  expense  of  employers,  instead  of  throwing 
the  whole  responsibility  of  preserving  peace  and  protecting  property 
upon  the  county  and  State  officers,  is  one  of  doubtful  wisdom,  and 
perhaps  tends  to  invite  conflicts  between  such  officers  and  idle  men, 
rather  than  to  avert  them.  Peace  and  order  should  be  maintained  at 
any  cost,  but  should  be  maintained  by  regularly  appointed  and 
responsible  officers  and  deputies,  at  the  expense  of  the  public,  and 
reenforced  as  strongly  as  may  be  necessary  by  public  authorities, 
rather  than  by  guards  hired  by  corporations  or  individuals.  The  fact 
that  deputies  are,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  employees  of  one  of 
the  parties,  usually  works  injury  to  the  cause  in  which  they  are 
engaged — that  of  preserving  peace  and  protecting  property. 

The  employment  of  what  are  known  as  “  coal  and  iron  policemen,” 
by  the  coal-mining  companies,  while  a  necessity  as  things  are,  militates 
against  the  very  purpose  for  which  they  are  employed.  Although 
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the  testimony  before  the  Commission  proved  that,  as  a  whole,  the 
coal  and  iron  policemen  were  men  of  good  character,  there  were  a 
sufficient  number  of  bad  characters,  taken  from  cities,  to  discredit  the 
efforts  of  the  whole  body.  The  employment  of  this  body  of  police  is 
authorized  by  law,  but  they  are  really  the  employees  of  the  coal  com¬ 
panies,  and  thus  do  not  secure  the  respect  and  obedience  to  which 
officers  of  the  law  are  entitled.  Their  presence  is  an  irritant,  and 
many  of  the  disturbances  in  the  coal  regions  during  the  late  strike 
grew  out  of  their  presence.  Should  this  matter  be  remedied  by  legis¬ 
lation,  so  that  the  laws  could  be  enforced  and  peace  preserved  by  a 
regularly  constituted  constabulary,  appointed  and  paid  by  the  county 
or  State,  the  Commission  believes  that  much  of  the  disorder  which 
accompanies  strikes  would  be  avoided. 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  CHILDREN. 

Another  subject,  not  a  matter  of  submission,  but  concerning  which 
much  testimony  was  offered,  is  that  of  the  employment  of  children. 
Boys  are  employed  in  the  breakers.  The  attention  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  was  called  to  the  painful  fact  that  in  other  industries  boys  and 
girls  are  employed,  and  work  long  hours  both  day  and  night.  While 
the  law  prescribes  the  ages  at  which  bo}"s  may  be  employed  in  and 
around  the  mines,  and  at  which  children  may  be  employed  in  fac¬ 
tories  or  mills,  it  appears,  from  the  evidence,  that  the  age  is  not  placed 
sufficiently  high.  Infancy  should  be  protected  against  the  physical 
and  moral  influences  of  such  employment,  and  there  ought  to  be  a 
more  rigid  enforcement  of  the  laws  which  now  exist. 

COMPULSORY  INVESTIGATION. 

Your  letter  of  October  23,  1902,  stated  that  you  had  appointed  the 
undersigned  44  a  Commission  to  inquire  into,  consider,  and  pass  upon 
the  questions  in  controversy  in  connection  with  the  strike  in  the 
anthracite  region,  and  the  causes  out  of  which  the  controversy  arose,” 
and  also  enjoined  upon  us  to  make  the  66  endeavor  to  establish  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  employers  and  the  wage  workers  in  the  anthracite 
fields  on  a  just  and  permanent  basis,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  do  away 
with  any  causes  for  the  recurrence  of  such  difficulties  as  those  which 
vou  have  been  called  in  to  settle.” 

WTe  believe  that  the  awards  we  have  made,  and  which  are  herewith 
submitted,  will  accomplish,  certainly  during  their  life,  the  high  aims 
contemplated  in  your  letter.  Faithful  adherence  to  the  terms  of  the 
awards  can  not  fail  to  accomplish  this;  but  in  order  to  secure  the  public 
against  long-continued  controversy,  and  to  make  a  coal  famine  or  a 
famine  in  any  other  direction  practically  impossible,  we  deem  it  essen- 
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tial  that  there  should  be  some  authority  to  conduct  just  such  investiga¬ 
tions  as  that  }mu  called  upon  us  to  make. 

There  are  some  who  have  urged  the  Commission  to  recommend  the 
adoption  of  compulsory  arbitration,  so  called,  as  the  means  of  securing 
this  desired  result,  but  we  can  not  see  our  way  to  recommend  any 
such  drastic  measure.  We  do  not  believe  that  in  the  United  States 
such  a  system  would  meet  with  general  approval  or  with  success. 
Apart  from  the  apparent  lack  of  constitutional  power  to  enact  lawTs 
providing  for  compulsory  arbitration,  our  industries  are  too  vast 
and  too  complicated  for  the  practical  application  of  such  a  system. 

We  do  believe,  however,  that  the  State  and  Federal  governments 
should  provide  the  machinery  for  what  may  be  called  the  compulsory 
investigation  of  controversies  when  they  arise.  The  States  can  do 
this,  whatever  the  nature  of  the  controversy.  The  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  can  resort  to  some  such  measure  when  difficulties  arise  by  reason 
of  which  the  transportation  of  the  United  States  mails,  the  operations, 
civil  or  military,  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  the  free 
and  regular  movement  of  commerce  among  the  several  States  and 
with  foreign  nations,  are  interrupted  or  directly  affected,  or  are 
threatened  with  being  interrupted^  affected. 

The  Federal  Government  has  already  recognized  the  propriety  of 
action  under  the  circumstances  just  cited,  as  evidenced  in  the  act  cre¬ 
ating  boards  of  arbitration  or  commission  for  settling  controversies 
and  differences  between  railroad  corporations  and  other  common  car¬ 
riers  engaged  in  interstate  or  territorial  transportation  of  property  or 
persons,  and  their  employees,  approved  October  1,  1888.  Under  that 
act,  when  such  controversies  and  differences  arose,  the  President  was 
authorized,  on  the  application  of  either  of  the  contestants,  to  appoint 
a  commission  of  three  members  to  investigate  the  causes  surrounding 
the  difficulty.  That  act  was  cumbersome  in  its  provisions  and  was 
repealed  by  an  act  approved  June  1, 1898,  entitled  “An  act  concerning 
carriers  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  and  their  employees.” 

The  provisions  of  the  act  first  cited  were  applied  at  the  time  of  the 
Chicago  strike,  so  called,  of  1891.  There  has  been  no  resort  to  the 
act  of  June  1,  1898,  which  simply  provides,  so  far  as  the  Federal 
Government  is  concerned,  that  the  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  and  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  shall,  upon  the 
request  of  either  party  to  a  controversy  coming  under  the  terms  of 
the  act,  with  all  practicable  expedition  put  themselves  in  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  parties  to  such  controversy,  and  shall  use  their  best 
efforts,  by  mediation  and  conciliation,  to  settle  the  same  amicably; 
and  that  if  such  effort  shall  be  unsuccessful,  they  shall  at  once  endeavor 
to  bring  about  an  arbitration  of  the  controversy  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  act.  The  duties  of  these  officials  then  cease, 
except  where  there  is  no  choice  of  a  referee  by  the  parties  selected  as 
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arbitrators.  Then  the  commissioners  named  have  power  to  designate 
the  third  arbitrator.  Thus  the  principle  of  Federal  interference, 
through  investigation,  has  been  established  by  these  acts  of  Congress. 

We  print  in  the  appendix  a  paper  by  Charles  Francis  Adams,  read 
before  the  American  Civic  Federation  in  New  York  Decembers,  1002, 
in  which  he  outlined  a  proposed  uact  to  provide  for  the  investigation 
of  controversies  affecting  interstate  commerce,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses.”  (a)  This  proposition  is  that  the  President,  whenever  within 
any  State  or  States,  Territory  or  Territories  of  the  United  States  a 
controversy  concerning  wages,  hours  of  labor,  or  conditions  of  employ¬ 
ment  shall  arise  between  an  employer  and  the  employees  or  association 
•  or  combination  of  employees  of  an  employer,  by  which  the  free  and 
.  regular  movement  of  commerce  among  the  several  States  and  with  for¬ 
eign  nations,  is  in  his  judgment  interrupted  or  directly  affected,  or 
threatened  with  being  so  interrupted  or  directly  affected,  shall,  in  his 
discretion,  inquire  into  the  same  and  investigate  the  causes. thereof, 
and  to  this  end  may  appoint  a  special  commission,  not  exceeding  seven 
in  number,  of  persons  in  his  judgment  specially  qualified  to  conduct 
such  an  investigation.  The  proposed  act  consists  of  eleven  sections, 
and  makes  provision  for  all  methods  of  procedure,  rules,  etc. ,  requisite 
for  its  being  carried  into  effect. 

With  a  few  slight  modifications  such  an  act  would,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Commission,  meet  just  such  an  emergency  as  that  which  arose  last 
summer  in  the  anthracite  coal  regions,  and  we  submit  it  to  you  for 
your  consideration.  A  similar  act  might  be  passed  by  the  States  not 
now  having  the  machinery  for  the  rigid  investigation  of  labor  troubles. 
Some  of  the  State  boards  of  arbitration  have  the  right  to  make  such 
investigation,  but  others  are  limited  simply  to  the  consideration  of 
controversies  when  voluntarily  submitted  to  them  by  the  parties 
concerned. 

These  suggestions  are  reenforced  through  the  consideration  of  a 
matter,  somewhat  without  the  scope  of  our  inquiries,  but  which  during 
their  progress  has  pressed  itself  upon  the  attention  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion,  and  that  is  the  apparent  lack  of  a  sense  of  responsibilit}^  to  the 
public  at  large,  manifested,  by  both  operators  and  mine  workers,  in 
allowing  the  controversy  between  them  to  go  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
entail  upon  millions  of  their  fellow-citizens  the  cruel  suffering  of  a 
fuel  famine. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Commission  the  questions  involved  in  this 
controversy  were  not  of  such  importance  as  to  justify  forcing  upon 
the  public  consequences  so  fraught  with  danger  to  the  peace  and  good 
order  as  well  as  to  the  well-being  and  comfort  of  society.  If  neither 
party  could  have  made  concessions  to  avoid  a  result  so  serious,  an 
arbitration  would  have  prevented  the,  extremity  which  was  reached. 
Undoubtedly  the  proposition  that  the  men  who  own  the  property  and 
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carry  on  the  business  must  control  it,  is  generally  true,  and  its  main¬ 
tenance  is  necessary  to  the  political  and  economical  welfare  of  society; 
but  it  is  also  true  that  where  a  business  is  of  such  magnitude,  and  its 
physical  conditions  are  such  as  to  constitute  a  natural  monopoly,  it  is 
affected  with  a  public  interest  that  can  not  be  ignored  by  those  who 
control  it. 

The  Commission  trusts  that  when  the  time  during  which  its  awards 
are  to  remain  in  force  shall  have  elapsed,  the^  relations  of  operator 
and  employee  will  have  so  far  improved,  as  to  make  impossible  such  a 
condition  as  existed  throughout  the  country  in  consequence  of  the 
strike  in  the  anthracite  region.  Nevertheless  the  public  has  the  right, 
when  controversies  like  that  of  last  year  cause  it  serious  loss  and  suf¬ 
fering,  to  know  ail  the  facts,  and  so  be  able  to  fix  the  responsibility. 
In  order  to  do  this  power  must  be  given  the  authorized  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  people  to  act  for  them  by  conducting  a  thorough  investi¬ 
gation  into  all  the  matters  involved  in  the  controversy.  This,  of 
course,  applies  onl}^  to  those  cases  where  great  public  interests  are  at 
stake.  It  should  not  apply  to  petty  difficulties  or  local  strikes. 

The  chief  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  suggestion  herein  made  lies 
in  placing  the  real  facts  and  the  responsibilit}^  for  such  condition 
authoritatively  before  the  people,  that  public  opinion  may  crystal¬ 
lize  and  make  its  power  felt.  Could  such  a  commission  as  that 
suggested  have  been  brought  into  existence  in  June  last,  we  believe 
that  the  coal  famine  might  have  been  averted — certainly  the  suffering 
and  deprivation  might  have  been  greatly  mitigated. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 


Geo.  Gray. 

Carroll  D.  Wright. 
John  M.  Wilson, 
John  L.  Spalding. 
Edgar  E.  Clark. 
Thomas  IT.  Watkins. 
Edward  W.  Parker. 
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NAMES  OF  PARTIES  AND  COUNSEL  AND  THEIR  STATEMENT  OF 

THE  CASE. 

PARTIES  TO  THE  HEARINGS  BEFORE  THE  COMMISSION. 


Striking  mine  workers. 

Nonunion  mine  workers. 

Delaware  and  Hudson  Company. 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  W estern  Rail¬ 
road  Company. 

Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company. 

Lehigh  and  Wilkesbarre  Coal  Company. 
Pennsylvania  Coal  Company  and  Hill¬ 
side  Coal  and  Iron  Company. 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron 
Company. 

Scranton  Coal  Company  and  Elk  Hill 
Coal  and  Iron  Company. 

Temple  Iron  Company. 

Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company. 

INDEPENDENT  OPEEATOES. 

Austin  Coal  Company. 

Black  Diamond  Coal  Company. 

Buck  Run  Coal  Company. 

Carney  &  Brown. 

Clear  Spring  Coal  Company. 

Dolph  Coal  Company. 

East  Boston  Coal  Company. 

Enterprise  Coal  Company. 

Elliott,  McClure  &  Co. 

Gardner  Creek  Coal  Company. 

Gibbons  Coal  Company. 

Green  Ridge  Coal  Company. 


Jermyn  &  Co. 

Lee,  Geo.  F.,  &  Co. 

Nay-Aug  CoM  Company. 

Northern  Anthracite  Coal  Company. 
North  End  Coal  Company. 

Parish  Coal  Company. 

People’s  Coal  Company. 

Pine  Hill  Coal  Company. 

Raub  Coal  Company. 

Richmond,  Wm. 

Rissinger  Bros.  &  Co. 

Riverside  Coal  Company. 

Robertson  &  Law. 

Spencer,  A.  D.  &  F.  M. 

Stevens  Coal  Company. 

West  End  Coal  Company. 

Wyoming  Coal  and  Land  Company. 
Connell,  Win.,  &  Co. 

St.  Clair  Coal  Company. 

Markle,  G.  B.,  &  Co. 

Dodson,  C.  M.,  &  Co. 

Pardee,  A.,  &  Co. 

Pardee,  Calvin,  &  Co. 

Pardee  Bros.  &  Co. 

Silver  Brook  Coal  Company. 

Upper  Lehigh  Coal  Company. 

Van  Wickle,  A.  S.,  estate  of. 

Wentz,  J.  S.,  &  Co. 


LIST  OF  COUNSEL. 

Bedford,  Geo.  R.,  representing  G.  B.  Markle  &  Co. 

Brownell,  George  F.,  representing  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company  and  Hillside  Coal 
and  Iron  Company. 

Brumm,  C.  N.,  representing  striking  mine  workers. 

Burns,  Ira  H.,  representing  independent  operators. 

Burr,  James  E.,  representing  Scranton  Coal  Company  and  Elk  Hill  Coal  and  Iron 
Company. 

Harrow,  Clarence  S.,  representing  striking  mine  workers. 
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De  Forest  Bros.,  representing  Lehigh  and  Wilkesbarre  Coal  Company. 

Dickson,  Samuel,  representing  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company;  G.  B.  Markle 
&  Co. ;  independent  operators. 

Gowen,  Francis  I.,  representing  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company. 

Hand,  Alfred,  representing  Scranton  Coal  Company  and  Elk  Hill  Coal  and  Iron 
Company. 

Kearny,  J.  J.,  representing  striking  mine  workers. 

Kerr,  John  B.,  representing  Scranton  Coal  Company  and  Elk  Hill  Coal  and  Iron 
Company. 

Lenahan,  James  L.,  representing  striking  mine  workers. 

Lenahan,  John  T.,  representing  nonunion  mine  workers. 

Lloyd,  Henry  D.,  representing  striking  mine  workers. 

MacVeagh,  Wayne,  representing  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company  and  Hillside  Coal  and 
Iron  Company. 

McCarthy,  Daniel  J.,  representing  striking  mine  workers. 

McClintock,  Andrew  LI.,  representing  Lehigh  and  Wilkesbarre  Coal  Company. 
Murphy,  John  J.,  representing  striking  mine  workers. 

Newcomb,  H.  T.,  representing  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company. 
O’Brien,  Joseph,  representing  nonunion  mine  workers. 

Reynolds,  LI.  C.,  representing  independent  operators. 

Ross,  Walter  W.,  representing  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany. 

Shea,  James  II.,  representing  striking  mine  workers. 

Shea,  John  F.,  representing  striking  mine  workers. 

Taylor,  W.  LI.,  representing  St.  Clair  Coal  Company. 

Torrey,  James  H.,  representing  Delaware  and  LIudson  Company. 

Warren,  Everett,  representing  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company;  Hillside  Coal  and  Iron 
Company;  and  Delaware,  Lackawamna  and  Western  Railroad  Company. 
Whalen,  J.  F.,  representing  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company. 
Willard,  Warren  &  Knapp,  representing  Temple  Iron  Company  and  Lehigh  Valley 
Coal  Company. 

Willcox,  David,  representing  Delaware  and  Hudson  Company. 

Wilson,  J.  R.,  representing  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad  Company. 
Wolverton,  S.  P.,  representing  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company. 

DEMANDS  OF  UNION  MINE  WORKERS  AND  THEIR 

REASONS  THEREFOR. 

IN  THE  MATTER  OF  THE  ARBITRATION  BETWEEN  THE  OPERATORS 
AND  MINE  WORKERS  OF  THE  ANTHRACITE  COAL  REGION. 

To  the  Anthracite  Coal  Strike  Commission: 

The  mine  workers  make  of  the  operators  the  following  demands, 
which  were  formulated  by  the  Shamokin  convention  held  March  18  to 
24,  and  for  the  enforcement  of  which  the  strike  was  inaugurated*. 

First.  An  increase  of  20  per  cent  upon  the  prices  paid  during  the 
year  1901  to  employees  performing  contract  or  piece  work. 

This  demand  is  made  on  account  of  the  following  reasons: 

(1)  The  present  rate  of  wages  is  much  lower  than  the  rate  of  wages 
paid  in  the  bituminous  coal  fields  for  substantially  similar  work. 

(2)  The  present  rate  of  wages  is  lower  than  is  paid  in  other  occupa¬ 
tions  requiring  equal  skill  and  training. 

(3)  The  average  annual  earnings  in  the  anthracite  coal  fields  are 
much  less  than  the  average  annual  earnings  in  the  bituminous  coal 
fields  for  substantially  similar  work. 
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(4)  The  average  annual  earnings  in  the  anthracite  coal  fields  are 
much  less  than  the  average  annual  earnings  for  occupations  requiring 
equal  skill  and  training. 

(5)  The  rate  of  wages  in  the  anthracite  coal  fields  is  insufficient  to 
compensate  the  mine  workers  in  view  of  the  dangerous  character  of 
the  occupation,  in  relation  to  accidents,  the  liability  to  serious  and  per¬ 
manent  disease,  the  high  death  rate  and  the  short  trade  life  incident  to 
this  employment. 

(6)  The  annual  earnings  of  the  mine  workers  are  insufficient  to  main¬ 
tain  the  American  standard  of  living. 

(7)  The  increased  cost  of  living  has  made  it  impossible  to  maintain 
a  fair  standard  of  life  upon  the  basis  of  present  wages  and  has  not  only 
prevented  the  mine  workers  from  securing  any  benefit  from  increased 
prosperity,  but  has  made  their  condition  poorer  on  account  of  it. 

(8)  The  wages  of  the  anthracite  mine  workers  are  so  low  that  their 
children  are  prematurely  forced  into  the  breakers  and  mills  instead  of 
being  supported  and  educated  upon  the  earnings  of  their  parents. 

(9)  Wages  are  below  the  fair  and  just  earnings  of  mine  workers  in 
this  industry. 

Second.  A  reduction  of  20  per  cent  in  hours  of  labor  without  any 
reduction  of  earnings  for  all  employees  paid  by  the  hour,  day  or  week. 

The  second  demand  is  similar  to  the  first  in  that  it  is  designed  to 
increase  the  hourly  rate  of  wages  of  mine  workers  employed  by  the 
hour,  day  or  week,  and  all  the  reasons  applicable  to  the  first  demand 
are  asked  to  be  applied  to  the  second  without  repetition. 

In  addition  thereto  we  submit  the  following: 

(10)  The  ten-hour  day  is  detrimental  to  the  health,  life,  safety  and 
well-being  of  the  mine  workers. 

(11)  Shorter  hours  improve  the  physical,  mental  and  moral  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  workers. 

(12)  Shorter  hours  increase  the  intensity  and  efficiency  of  labor. 

(13)  The  tendency  of  National  and  State  governments,  of  organized 
trades  and  of  production  general^  is  toward  shorter  hours. 

(14)  A  working  day  of  eight  hours  is  sufficiently  long  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  workingmen  and  of  the  community. 

Third.  The  adoption  of  a  system  by  which  coal  shall  be  weighed  and 
paid  for  by  weight  wherever  practicable;  the  minimum  rate  per  ton  to 
be  60  cents  for  a  legal  ton  of  2,240  pounds;  the  differentials  now  exist¬ 
ing  at  the  various  mines  to  be  maintained. 

This  demand  is  made  on  account  of  the  following  reasons: 

(1)  Measurement  by  the  legal  ton  wherever  practicable  is  the  only 
honest  and  just  system  of  measuring  the  earnings  of  the  mine  workers. 

(2)  When  the  operators  sell  or  transport  coal  it  is  on  the  basis  of  a 
legal  ton  of  2,240  pounds. 

(3)  The  excessive  ton  was  originally  intended  to  compensate  the 
operator  for  the  weight  of  the  small  sizes  of  coal  which  were  then  dis¬ 
carded  but  which  are  now  utilized  and  sold  and  therefore  there  is  no 
present  necessity  for  the  use  of  any  other  than  the  legal  ton. 

(4)  The  adoption  of  this  system  would  remove  an  incentive,  both  to 
the  operator  and  the  worker,  to  cheating  and  dishonesty,  and  would 
allay  jealousy  among  the  miners  and  prevent  unjust  discrimination 
and  favoritism. 

(5)  The  change  of  the  present  system  to  the  one  asked  for  would 
prove  a  strong  factor  in  allaying  suspicion  and  discontent  amongst  the 
mine  workers. 
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Fourth.  The  incorporation  in  an  agreement  between  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  and  the  anthracite  coal  companies  of  the 
wages  which  shall  be  paid  and  the  conditions  of  employment  which 
shall  obtain,  together  with  satisfactory  methods  for  the  adjustment  of 
grievances  which  may  arise  from  time  to  time,  to  the  end  that  strikes 
and  lockouts  ma}^  be  unnecessary. 

In  support  of  this  demand  we  submit  the  following  reasons: 

(1)  The  anthracite  mine  workers  should  not  be  compelled  to  make 
or  sign  individual  agreements  but  should  have  the  right  to  form  such 
organization  and  choose  such  agents  and  officers  as  they  desire  to  act 
collectively  instead  of  individually  whenever  they  deem  that  their  best 
interests  are  subserved  thereby. 

(2)  Agreements  between  employers  and  employees  through  work¬ 
ingmen’s  organizations  are  the  ordinary  methods  of  regulating  pro¬ 
duction  and  wages  in  the  bituminous  coal  fields  and  in  other  large 
industries,  and  are  beneficial,  successful  and  in  keeping  with  the  spirit 
of  the  times. 

(3)  Unions  of  workingmen  tend  to  better  discipline  of  the  men  and 
to  the  improvement  of  their  physical,  moral  and  mental  condition, 
and  to  the  preservation  of  friendly  relations  between  employer  and 
employee. 

(4)  Experience  shows  that  the  trade  agreement  is  the  onty  effective 
method  by  which  it  is  possible  to  regulate  questions  arising  between 
employers  and  employed  in  large  industries,  and  that  a  trade  agree¬ 
ment  is  the  only  possible  way  uto  establish  the  relations  between 
employers  and  the  wage  workers  in  the  anthracite  fields  on  a  just  and 
permanent  basis  and  as  far  as  possible  to  do  away  with  any  causes  for 
the  recurrence  of  such  difficulties  as  those  you  (the  Anthracite  Coal 
Strike  Commission)  have  been  called  in  to  settle.” 

Respectfully  submitted. 

John  Mitchell, 

Representative  of  the  Anthracite  Mine  Workers. 

DEMANDS  OF  NONUNION  MINE  WORKERS  AND  THEIR 

SEASONS  THEREFOR. 

To  the  Anthracite  Coal  Strike  Commission: 

The  nonunion  mine  workers  we  represent  present  to  the  said  Com¬ 
mission  the  following  statement  of  their  demands: 

First.  For  an  increase  of  20  per  cent  upon  the  price  paid  during 
the  year  1901,  to  employees  performing  contract  and  piece  work. 

Second.  For  a  like  increase  of  20  per  cent  upon  the  prices  paid 
during  the  year  1901,  to  employees  paid  by  the  hour,  day,  or  week. 

This  request  for  increased  wages,  rather  than  decrease  of  hours  of 
labor  is  earnestly  urged  because  such  increase  of  wages  will  apply  to 
the  class  of  labor  now  receiving  least  pay  at  the  mines,  and  being, 
therefore,  the  class  which  is  especially  in  need  of  increase  of  wages. 
Instead  of  desiring  a  reduction  in  the  hours  of  employment,  we  insist 
upon  a  right  to  work  as  many  hours  as  we  choose,  and  as  opportunity 
affords,  so  as  to  better  our  conditions  and  increase  our  earning  capac¬ 
ity;  and  we  insist  that  the  operators  shall  not  conduct  their  mines  in 
such  a  way  as  to  favor  certain  workers  in  certain  chambers,  and  places 
of  labor,  to  the  detriment  of  others  who  are  willing  to  work.  At 
the  same  time,  we  insist  upon  the  right  of  any  of  us  to  do  as  much 
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work  as  the  opportunity  in  tlie  particular  mine  affords  or  offers,  even 
though  it  may  result  in  less  work  being  done  by  another  employee, 
who,  through  indisposition,  is  not  willing  to  work  when  the  opportu¬ 
nity  affords,  or  by  reason  of  any  contract  with  the  mine-workers’ 
union  restricting  his  own  class  of  labor. 

Third.  We  demand  the  adoption  at  each  colliery  of  whatever 
methods  may  be  necessary  and  practicable  to  secure  for  the  miner  a 
minimum  rate  of  60  cents  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds  upon  all  coal  sold 
from  said  colliery,  the  differentials  now  existing  at  the  various  mines 
to  be  maintained. 

Fourth.  We  protest  against  the  making  of  any  agreement  between 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  and  our  employers,  determin¬ 
ing  what  wages  shall  be  paid  to  us,  and  what  shall  be  the  conditions 
of  our  employment,  or  pretending  to  deal  in  any  respect  whatever 
with  our  rights  or  interests  as  mine  workers. 

Fifth.  W e  earnestly  protest  against  any  agreement  being  made  by 
our  employers  with  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  for  the 
reason  that  any  agreement,  if  made,  will  render  it  impossible  for  us 
to  continue  to  earn  our  living  by  our  labor  in  and  about  the  mine  in 
which  we  are  now  employed,  or  to  which  such  agreement  applies,  and 
will  subject  us  and  our  families  to  all  manner  of  abuse,  violence,  out¬ 
rage,  and  probably  murder. 

Sixth.  We  insist  that  it  shall  be  an  indispensable  condition  to  any 
dealing  whatever  with  any  members  of  the  Aline  Workers’  Union  of 
America  in  the  anthracite  coal  fields  that  they  shall  be  effectually 
required  to  desist  from  all  manner  of  annoyance  to  us  and  to  our 
families,  and  shall  permit  us  to  exercise  our  right  to  earn  our  living 
in  any  lawful  manner  we  choose,  and  under  any  conditions  which  are 
mutually  satisfactory  to  our  emplojmrs  and  ourselves. 

Seventh.  We  protest  against  any  rule,  limiting  or  restricting  the 
number  of  cars  to  be  furnished  to  a  contractor,  miner  or  laborer  for 
the  purpose  of  loading  the  same,  whether  such  rule  be  made  either  by 
the  operators,  the  United  Aline  Workers,  or  by  the  mutual  agreement 
of  both  of  them,  providing  that  the  furnishing  of  the  increased  number 
of  cars  to  any  contractor,  miner  or  laborer  does  not  in  any  way  restrict 
the  number  of  cars  to  be  furnished  others,  and  we  insist  that  a.  rule 
shall  be  adopted  and  strictly  enforced,  compelling  drivers  in  the  mine 
or  those  having  charge  of  the  management  and  distribution  of  the 
mine  cars  to  the  miner,  contractor,  and  laborer  not  to  favor  any  par¬ 
ticular  miner,  contractor,  or  laborer  in  such  distribution  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  and  exclusion  of  other  contractors,  miners,  and  laborers. 

Eighth.  We  believe  it  to  be  an  inalienable  and  undoubted  right  to 
work  when  we  can  obtain  it,  and  to  receive  as  compensation  for  it  the 
best  price  we  can  obtain.  And  we  further  believe  that  the  laws  of  the 
land  vouchsafe  to  us  protection  from  insult,  outrage,  violence,  moles¬ 
tation  or  interference  in  the  performance  of  our  labors,  and  in  order 
that  we  shall  not  be  disturbed  in  the  free  and  full  exercise  of  these 
rights,  we  most  respectfully  urge  that  the  assertion  of  them  be  made 
a  part  of  the  finding  in  this  proceeding. 

Ninth.  In  our  effort  to  earn  a  livelihood  for  ourselves,  our  families 
and  those  dependent  upon  us,  we  have  been  most  outrageously  inter¬ 
fered  with.  Our  homes  have  been  assaulted,  and  the  lives  of  ourselves 
and  those  dear  to  us  threatened.  On  our  way  to  and  from  work  we 
have  been  stoned,  clubbed,  beaten,  insulted,  jeered  at,  and  the  same 
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course  of  outrageous  treatment  has  attended  us  at  our  places  of 
employment.  In  order  that  we  might  to  some  extent  be  protected  at 
our  work,  our  employers  have  been  obliged  to  have  guards  constantly 
with  us,  and  in  many  instances  it  became  necessary  to  escort  us  to  and 
from  work  to  our  homes.  The  sheriffs  and  their  posses  have  been 
obliged  to  issue  proclamation  after  proclamation  to  preserve  the  pub¬ 
lic  peace,  and  it  became  necessary  to  increase  their  deputies  and  forces 
to  a  large  number  in  and  about  all  the  collieries  in  the  anthracite  mine 
region,  with  a  view  to  insuring  the  public  tranquillity.  By  reason  of 
the  destruction  of  life  and  property  and  the  gravity  of  the  situation 
in  and  about  the  coal  fields,  it  became  necessary  for  the  governor  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  to  order  the  State  troops  to  the 
places  of  violence  and  disorder. 

And  this  serious  and  outrageous  course  of  conduct  toward  us  was  by 
no  means  confined  to  our  homes  and  places  of  employment.  It  fol¬ 
lowed  us  everywhere.  We  have  been  hung  in  effigy  in  public  places. 
The  vicious  and  unlawful  boycott  has  been  practiced  to  such  an  extent 
upon  us,  that  merchants  dealing  in  the  necessaries  of  life  have  been 
forbidden  to  furnish  us,  even  with  food  and  clothing.  In  church 
where  we  worship,  the  service  has  been  interrupted  by  members  of 
the  union  because  of  our  presence  there.  Our  names  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  conspicuous  places  as  being  u  unfair”  and  enemies  to  labor. 
In  very  many  instances,  we  have  been  obliged  to  stop  work  on  account 
of  fear,  and  we  have  been  in  constant  terror.  All  kinds  of  crimes, 
even  murder  of  our  comrades  and  fellow-workmen,  have  been  com¬ 
mitted,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  we  insisted  upon  our  right  to 
work,  and  against  this  course  of  conduct  we  emphatically  protest. 

Tenth.  We  hereby  guarantee  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the 
Commission  on  all  questions  decided  by  them,  and  agree  that  whatever 
conclusion  it  reaches,  the  same  shall  be  final  and  conclusive. 

Nonunion  Mine  Workers. 

By  John  T.  Lenahan, 

Joseph  O’Brien, 

Attorneys. 


ANSWER  OF  DELAWARE  AND  HUDSON  COMPANY. 

BEFORE  THE  ANTHRACITE  COAL  STRIKE  COMMISSION. 

r  • 

The  answer  of  The  Delaware  and  Hudson  Company,  a  corporation 
chartered  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  authorized 
by  statutes  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  to  carry  on  business  in  said 
State,  to  the  demands  of  its  employees  engaged  in  the  various 
branches  of  its  coal  mining  business  in  Pennsylvania,  so  far  as  the 
same  are  represented  before  the  Commission  by  John  Mitchell. 

First.  The  first  demand  in  said  statement  is  for  an  increase  of  20 
per  cent  upon  the  prices  paid  during  the  year  1901,  to  employees  per¬ 
forming  contract  or  piece  work.  This  respondent  denies  each  and 
every  allegation  of  fact  contained  in  the  reasons  set  forth  in  support 
of  said  demand. 

This  respondent  at  all  times  wishes  and  endeavors  to  pa}^  to  all  of 
its  employees  prices  for  their  services  which  shall  be  just  and  adequate, 
and  believes  that  it  has  pursued  that  course  in  the  past.  During  the 
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long  period  of  depression  prior  to  1900,  this  respondent  did  not  reduce 
the  same,  but  continued  to  make  the  same  rates  of  payment  so  that  its 
employees  should  not  be  distressed  by  the  prevailing  conditions  of 
business  and  the  difficulties  incident  to  marketing  its  product.  In 
October,  1900,  after  a  strike  of  considerable  duration,  this  respondent 
made  a  general  advance  of  10  per  cent  in  such  prices;  the  rates  so 
increased  have  been  continued  ever  since;  by  notices  posted  at  its  col¬ 
lieries  in  March  last  the  same  were  continued  until  April  1,  1903,  and 
thereafter  subject  to  sixty  days’  notice,  and  no  request  for  any  further 
increase  has  ever  been  presented  by  this  respondent’s  employees. 
Those  of  its  employees  who  perform  contract  or  piece  work,  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  their  own  volition  work  only  about  six  hours  a  day  and  take 
numerous  holidays,  without  the  consent  or  approval  of  this  respond¬ 
ent,  and  their  earnings,  by  hours  of  actual  work  are,  therefore,  much 
higher  than  those  in  any  similar  employment.  The  satisfactory  char¬ 
acter  of  the  conditions  prevailing  has  been  conclusively  shown  by  the 
facts  that,  without  any  effort  on  the  part  of  this  respondent,  for  many 
years  those  seeking  employment  have  thronged  to  the  region  and  as 
soon  as  the  recent  strike  was  terminated,  those  employees  of  this 
respondent  who  had  secured  other  employment,  immediately  aban¬ 
doned  the  same  and  returned  to  their  work  in  respondent’s  service  at 
the  present  rates  of  payment. 

The  work  of  bituminous  coal  mining  is  carried  on  throughout  the 
country  under  conditions  differing  so  materially  among  themselves 
and  also  from  those  of  anthracite  coal  mining,  that  there  is  no  uniform¬ 
ity  in  the  rate  of  wages  paid  in  that  industry,  and  neither  industry  is 
a  proper  standard  of  comparison  with  the  other.  The  rates  paid  to 
the  bituminous  miners  have  fluctuated  greatly  with  the  prosperity  of 
the  industry,  while  as  already  said,  those  paid  to  this  respondent’s 
employees  have  never  been  reduced  in  periods  of  business  depression. 
Still  further,  the  rates  paid  to  bituminous  miners  require  the  coal  to 
be  free  from  all  impurities  and  cover  the  service  of  loading  the  coal 
into  the  mine  cars,  while  the  anthracite  miners  hire  laborers  to  do  this 
for  them,  and  the  substance  which  they  send  out  contains  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  impurities  which  are  subsequently,  removed  in  the 
breaker.  Any  comparison  attempted  to  be  made  between  the  rates 
paid  m  the  two  industries  must,  therefore,  be  based  upon  the  amount 
paid  m  each  for  the  entire  service  of  mining  the  coal  and  loading  it 
upon  cars  and  upon  the  amounts  paid  for  clean  coal.  Moreover,  the 
bituminous  miners  are  for  the  most  part  under  contracts  requiring 
them  to  woik  at  least  eight  hours  per  day  if  the  operator  wishes,  while 
the  anthracite  miners  do  not  average  more  than  six  hours  per  day  and 
this  difference  would  warrant  higher  rates  in  the  bituminous  industry 
as  it  wTould  dimmish  the  fixed  charges.  Again,  anthracite  coal  requires 
large  expenditure  in  preparing  the  same  for  market,  from  which  bitu¬ 
minous  coal  is  free. 

The  prices  paid  by  this  respondent  to  its  employees  for  their  services 
are  higher  than  those  paid  in  the  same  region,  or  indeed  throughout 
the  country  generally  for  similar  services  in  other  lines  of  employment. 

Second.  The  second  demand  is  for  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent 
in  hours  of  labor  without  any  reduction  of  earnings  for  all  employees 
paid  by  the  hour,  day  or  week.  This  respondent  denies  each  and  every 
allegation  of  fact  contained  in  the  reasons  set  forth  in  support  of  said 
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demand,  save  that  it  admits  that  there  has  recently  been  much  agita¬ 
tion  for  shorter  hours  on  the  part  of  organized  trades. 

This  demand  does  not  contemplate  that  the  aggregate  earnings  of  each 
employee  covered  thereby  shall  be  increased,  but  merely  that  he  shall 
work  a  shorter  time  for  the  same  amount  of  money.  It,  therefore, 
concedes  that  the  present  earnings  of  this  class  of  labor  are  sufficient, 
and,  in  fact,  the  labor  in  question  is  fully  paid  in  comparison  with 
other  labor  in  the  region  of  a  similar  character.  Inasmuch,  therefore, 
as  the  present  rates  are  adequate  for  the  service  rendered,  it  does  not 
seem  reasonable  that  such  service  shall  be  reduced.  This  respondent’s 
pumping  machinery  works  all  the  time,  and  the  best  results  are  obtained 
from  its  breakers  by  running  them  full  time  so  far  as  possible.  The 
labor  in  question  is  for  the  most  part  employed  in  connection  with 
these  parts  of  the  respondent's  works  and  is  not  severe  in  its  character 
and  past  experience  has  shown  that  the  performance  thereof  has  had 
no  detrimental  physical  or  moral  effect.  The  reduction  of  hours  sug¬ 
gested  would  add  very  considerably  to  the  cost  of  production  and  to 
the  fixed  charges  which  must  be  met.  Such  addition  to  the  cost  of 
production  would  tend  to  permanently  increase  the  price  of  coal.  This 
increase  would  fall  upon  the  domestic  sizes  used  by  the  public  gener¬ 
ally  and  amounting  to  about  60  per  cent  of  the  entire  product  because 
the  small  sizes  compete  with  bituminous  coal  and  the  prices  thereof 
could  not  be  permanently  raised. 

The  real  question  at  issue  is  whether  the  wages  paid  by  this  respond¬ 
ent  to  its  employees  are  reasonable  and  the  proper  measure  is  the  rate 
paid  by  the  hour  because  the  length  of  time  worked  by  the  day  is  not 
uniform,  and  owing  to  the  conditions  of  the  industry  can  not  be  made 
so.  For  the  reasons  above  stated  it  would  be  improper  and  unneces¬ 
sary  to  arbitrarily  increase  the  expense  of  mining  as  this  demand 
suggests. 

Third.  The  third  demand  is  for  the  adoption  of  a  system  by  which 
coal  shall  be  weighed  and  paid  for  by  weight  wherever  practicable; 
the  minimum  rate  per  ton  to  be  60  cents  for  a  legal  ton  of  2,240  pounds; 
the  differentials  now  existing  at  the  various  mines  to  be  maintained. 

This  demand  differs  materially  from  the  one  heretofore  presented 
to  the  operators,  wffiich  was  merely  that  acoa,l  should  be  weighed  and 
paid  for  by  weight  wherever  practicable.”  This  respondent  denies 
each  and  every  allegation  of  fact  in  the  reasons  set  forth  in  support  of 
said  demand,  save  that  it  admits  that  when  it  sells  or  transports  coal 
it  is  on  the  basis  of  a  ton  of  2,240  pounds.  The  same  is,  however, 
coal  after  all  impurities  have  been  removed  from  it  and  the  coal  has 
been  fully  prepared  for  market,  while  the  substance  sent  out  by  the 
miner  from  the  mine  contains  a  large  amount  of  such  impurities  which 
must  be  removed  from  it  and  the  coal  prepared  for  market  in  the 
breaker.  The  two  matters  are,  therefore,  entirety  different. 

At  present  the  miners  are  paid  upon  the  basis  of  a  unit  of  the  mingled 
coal  and  slate  sent  out  by  the  miner,  consisting  of  a  mine  car,  or  of  a 
definite  weight  thereof.  If  a  man  is  paid  a  specified  amount  for  a  car 
load  or  for  a  specified  number  of  pounds  of  the  substance  which  he 
sends  from  the  mine,  it  has  no  relevancy  to  the  subject  to  say  that  he 
is  not  paid  by  the  ton.  The  parties  are  at  liberty  to  settle  the  unit  of 
payment  as  they  see  fit  and  no  injustice  is  done  thereby.  This  demand 
by  its  terms  admits  that  the  system  suggested  is  not  in  all  cases  prac¬ 
ticable.  Therefore  there  can  be  no  general  rule  applicable  to  all  cases. 
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This  respondent  has  for  many  years  paid  its  miners  for  coal  mined 
by  weight  at  many  of  its  mines  at  rates  mutually  satisfactory  to  it  and 
them.  The  unit  upon  which  payment  is  made  at  these  mines  was  fixed 
after  careful  experiment  and  by  mutual  agreement  as  the  amount  neces¬ 
sary  to  produce  a  ton  of  2,240  pounds  of  marketable  coal  after  the 
removal  of  impurities  by  passing  through  the  breaker.  At  other  of 
respondent’s  mines  where  this  method  has  not  been  practicable,  pay¬ 
ment  has  been  made  by  the  car,  the  cubical  capacity  of  the  car  being 
definitely  fixed  so  as  to  produce  a  marketable  ton,  as  nearly  as  could 
be  calculated;  and  the  rates  per  car  being  agreed  upon  after  full  dis¬ 
cussion  between  this  respondent  and  its  miners,  so  as  to  yield  the  miner 
a  fair  and  full  remuneration  for  his  labor.  No  complaint  has  been 
made  to  respondent  by  its  employees  of  any  inequality  in  pay  for  sim¬ 
ilar  work  by  reason  of  this  diversity  of  methods,  and  there  is  none  in 
fact.  This  respondent  is.  however,  at  all  times  ready  to  take  up  with 
its  employees  at  its  several  collieries  any  questions  which  may  be  raised 
as  to  the  practicability  of  extending  the  weighing  system  or  of  equal¬ 
izing  rates  in  any  way.  The  end  to  be  secured  is  fair  pay  for  work 
done  which  shall  be  as  nearly  equal  in  the  varying  mines  and  veins  as 
practicable.  The  present  methods  are  the  result  of  many  years  of 
experiment  and  mutual  conference  between  respondent  and  its  employ¬ 
ees;  and  are  more  equitable  than  would  be  a  new  and  untried  system 
based  on  purely  theoretical  premises.  Since  it  is  not  demanded  that 
the  rates  per  ton  shall  be  uniform,  no  gain  in  equality  would  be  made 
b}^  fixing  a  definite  weight.  There  are  two  factors  in  the  problem  of 
the  miners’  pay  for  coal  mined,  viz. :  (a)  Quantity  or  weight,  (b)  rates 
of  pa}q  Nothing  can  be  gained  in  the  direction  of  uniformity  of  result 
by  fixing  absolutely  one  factor  if  the  other  may  be  indefinitely  varied. 
If  the  Commission  could,  in  the  time  at  its  disposal,  satisfactorily  deter¬ 
mine  which,  if  any,  of  respondent’s  collieries  can  practicably  adopt  the 
weighing  system,  and  should  advise  such  adoption,  it  would  then  be 
necessary  10  fix  new  rates  for  all  the  varying  veins  in  such  collieries 
in  such  way  as  to  reach  the  same  result  alread}^  reached  in  passing 
upon  the  first  demand. 

As  this  demand  seeks  to  set  up  a  new  standard  of  payment  for  the 
miners,  it  is  really  a  branch  of  the  first  demand  and  the  two  must  be 
taken  together  and  applied  practically  to  the  production  of  the  mines 
to  determine  how  far  they  would  affect  the  existing  rates  paid  to  the 
miners.  The  suggestion  of  a  minimum  rate  of  60  cents  per  ton  of 
2,240  pounds  is  purely  arbitrary,  and  no  reason  is  assigned  for  its 
adoption.  It  has  not  the  character  of  a  uniform  method  of  payment, 
because  it  includes  retaining  the  present  differentials.  As  already  said, 
it  therefore  raises  no  question  save  whether  the  rates  already  paid  are 
sufficient;  that  is  to  say,  the  question  arising  under  the  first  demand. 
To  adopt  this  suggestion  and  attach  to  it  the  differentials  now  existing 
would  involve  an  entire  readjustment  of  the  rates  as  above  stated  with 
no  practical  advantage.  The  differentials  existing  in  the  different 
mines,  and  frequently  in  the  different  veins  of  the  same  mines,  have 
been  adopted  from  time  to  time  by  agreement  between  this  respondent 
and  its  employees,  without  reference  to  any  such  minimum  as  is  now 
suggested,  and  to  fix  a  minimum  and  preserve  the  differentials  would 
lead  to  endless  confusion,  and  be  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  grounds 
leading  to  the  establishment  of  such  differentials  in  the  first  place. 

Inasmuch  as  this  demand  lays  stress  upon  the  fact  that  this  respondent 
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sells  and  ships  coal  by  the  ton  of  2,240  pounds,  it  seems  proper  to 
again  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  is  not  the  substance  sent  from 
the  mine,  but  merchantable  coal  prepared  for  sale  by  the  operations 
of  the  breaker.  If  this  should  be  made  the  unit  of  payment  to  the 
miners,  it  should,  of  course,  be  the  same  substance— namely,  mer¬ 
chantable  coal  prepared  for  sale.  This  might  be  applied  by  weighing 
the  merchantable  coal  after  the  same  had  been  run  through  the  breaker 
and  the  amount  payable  therefor  might  be  then  divided  among  the 
miners  in  proportion  to  the  quantities  produced  b}r  them  respectively. 
In  that  case  the  sum  payable  for  each  ton  of  merchantable  coal  would 
necessarily  be  fixed  in  connection  with  the  first  demand,  as  it  then 
would  be  a  question  entirely  what  prices  should  be  paid  to  the  miners 
for  their  services. 

The  fourth  demand  is  for  the  incorporation  in  an  agreement  between 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  and  the  anthracite  coal  com-# 
panies  of  the  wages  which  shall  be  paid  and  the  conditions  of  employ¬ 
ment  which  shall  obtain. 

The  reasons  set  forth  in  support  of  said  demand  are  mainly  expres¬ 
sions  of  opinion;  so  far  as  they  contain  any  allegations  of  facts,  this 
respondent  denies  them.  No  such  demand  as  this  was  formulated  by 
the  Shamokin  convention  of  March,  1902,  or  has  ever  been -presented 
to  this  respondent,  and  Mr.  Mitchell  has  frequently  stated  that  he  did 
not  demand  on  behalf  of  the  anthracite  emplojmes  recognition  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers’  association.  The  operators’  submission  clearly 
expressed  their  unwillingness  to  enter  into  relations  with  the  United 
Mine  Workers’  association,  especially  because  it  would  sacrifice  the 
rights  of  nonunion  men,  and  stated  as  the  subject-matter  of  the  sub¬ 
mission  “all  questions  at  issue  between  the  respective  companies  and 
their  own  employees  whether  they  belong  to  a  union  or  not.”  It 
is,  therefore,  respectfully  submitted  that  this  fourth  demand  is  not 
within  the  scope  of  the  present  submission.  But  even  if  this  were 
not  the  case,  this  demand  should  not  be  granted  for  the  following 
reasons : 

1.  The  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  is  an  association  composed 
of  a  large  number  of  miners  and  laborers,  including  many  minor 
children  each  of  whom  is  entitled  to  half  a  vote,  engaged  throughout 
the  country  in  mining  anthracite  and  bituminous  coals,  which  are 
competitive  products.  It  has  divided  the  whole  country  into  various 
districts,  each  of  which  is  represented  by  a  president  and  embraces 
local  unions  and  seeks  to  induce  everyone  engaged  in  the  industry  to 
join  the  organization.  The  affairs  of  the  association  are  managed  by 
an  executive  board  having  its  headquarters  at  Indianapolis  and  by 
conventions  called  from  time  to  time  representing  the  entire  organi¬ 
zation.  The  object  and  practice  of  the  association  are  so  far  as  possi¬ 
ble  to  regulate  the  supply  of  labor  engaged  in  the  occupation  of  coal 
mining  throughout  the  country  and  the  terms  of  employment  thereof. 
It  thus  consists  of  one  central  organization  which  seeks  to  control  the 
production  of  fuel  everywhere  throughout  the  country  and  embraces 
in  its  membership  a  very  much  larger  number  of  bituminous  than 
anthracite  mine  workers.  Its  ultimate  object  is  to  control  the  entire 
fuel  supply  of  the  country.  It  opposes  the  introduction  of  labor-sav¬ 
ing  machinery ;  seeks  to  limit  the  supply  of  labor,  and  reduce  all  to 
the  standard  of  the  least  efficient,  and  to  systematically  raise  the  cost 
of  production.  It  sets  up  extravagant  demands  in  order  to  serve  as  a 
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basis  of  compromise.  It  habitually  enforces  its  orders  and  directions 
by  whatever  means  may  be  most  effectual,  including  sympathetic 
strikes,  boycotts,  picketing  and  the  like,  not  confined  to  its  own  mem¬ 
bers  alone,  but  in  which  are  compelled  to  join  as  far  as  possible  all 
other  persons  similarly  employed.  Its  methods  have  been  frequently 
condemned  by  the  courts,  and  its  response  has  consisted  mainly  in 
criticism  of  the  judiciary.  Both  the  purpose  of  the  association  and  its 
method  of  accomplishing  its  results  are,  therefore,  of  doubtful  legal¬ 
ity  and  its  tendency  is  to  obstruct  the  progress  and  prosperity  of  the 
country. 

2.  The  United  Mine  Workers’  association  is  an  unincorporated  body 
with  a  constantly  shifting  membership;  it  declines  to  become  incor¬ 
porated,  and  opposes  any  system  of  arbitration  which  shall  compel  it 
to  any  course  of  action.  It  is,  therefore,  incapable  of  making  a  con¬ 
tract  which  has  any  binding  effect  upon  anybody.  So,  too,  this- 
respondent  is  a  corporation  engaged  in  the  management  of  its  own 
affairs;  is  not  connected  with  others  in  the  same  line  of  business,  and 
is  incapable  of  making  contracts  for  the  performance  of  services  save 
with  its  own  employees.  There  would,  therefore,  be  no  propriety  or 
legal  force  in  making  a  contract  with  an  unincorporated  association 
the  bulk  of  the  members  of  which  are  not  engaged  in  this  respondent’s 
business  or  even  residents  of  the  localities  where  the  same  is  carried 
on,  and  would  be  unable  to  perform  any  such  contract,  even  if  it 
imposed  any  legal  obligation  upon  them.  It  is,  indeed,  a  complete 
misnomer  to  call  any  such  proposed  arrangement  a  contract  as  it  would 
bind  nobody  and  would  be  incapable  of  enforcement. 

3.  The  United  Mine  Workers’  association  has  shown  its  inability  to 
control  its  own  members.  After  the  settlement  of  the  strike  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  1900,  upon  terms  which  were  accepted  by  the  organization  of  the 
mine  workers’  association,  local  strikes  and  disturbances  were  more 
frequent  than  they  had  ever  been  before.  Moreover,  during  the  strike 
which  has  just  terminated,  notwithstanding  public  expressions  of  the 
officers  of  the  Mine  Workers’  association  in  favor  of  preservation  of 
the  peace,  there  were  constant  disturbances  and  acts  of  violence,  which- 
were  finally  fully  recognized  by  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
rendered  necessary  calling  out  the  entire  militia  of  the  State  by  a 
proclamation  which  stated  that  conditions  of  tumult  and  disorder 
existed  which  were  constantly  increasing. 

4.  Inasmuch  as  the  United  Mine  Workers’  association  has  frequently 
expressed  its  indisposition  to  work  with  nonunion  men,  the  effect  of  a 
contract  such  as  suggested  would  be  to  exclude  from  employment  in 
the  mines  all  men  not  belonging  to  said  association  and  to  deny  to 
them  the  opportunity  to  labor  to  which  they  are  entitled.  It  would 
also  have  the  effect  of  turning  over  the  control  of  this  respondent’s 
business  to  those  who  are  not  interested  in  its  efficient  prosecution,, 
and  would  destroy  the  effective  discipline  which  is  indispensable  to- 
successful  mining  operations. 

5.  This  respondent  has  never  discriminated  against  members  of 
any  labor  organization  and  does  not  desire  to  do  so  now.  Such  organi¬ 
zations  have  in  fact  existed  in  its  mines  and  in  its  service  generally  for 
many  years.  Its  position  is  that  the  members  of  no  such  organization 
shall  discriminate  against  or  refuse  to  work  with  nonunion  men;  that 
there  shall  be  no  restriction  or  deterioration  in  the  quantity  or  quality 
of  work  by  reason  of  the  existence  or  action  of  any  such  union,  and 
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that  the  successful  prosecution  of  its  business  requires  that  all  its 
employees  shall  be  treated  with  equal  justice,  and  the  management  of 
its  property  shall  remain  in  the  hands  of  those  to  whom  it  is  entrusted 
by  law. 

AW  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

The  Delaware  and  Hudson  Company, 
By  R.  M.  Olyphant,  President . 

David  Willcox, 

James  H.  Toreey, 

Of  Counsel. 


ANSWER.  OF  DELAWARE,  LACKAWANNA  AND  WESTERN 

RAILROAD  COMPANY. 


ANTHRACITE  STRIKE  COMMISSION. 


Before  the  Honorable 


George  Gray, 

Chairman , 
John  M.  Wilson, 

E.  W.  Parker, 

E.  E.  Clark, 

Thos.  H.  Watkins, 

John  J.  Spalding, 
Carroll  D.  Wright, 

Recorder. 


>  Commissioners. 


The  answer  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany  to  the  demands  made  by  John  Mitchell,  representative  of  cer¬ 
tain  of  the  anthracite  mine  employees. 


I. 

The  first  demand  made  by  the  representative  of  a  portion  of  the 
employees  of  this  company  engaged  in  mining  anthracite  coal  is  that 
it  shall  increase  the  wages  of  such  employees  performing  contract  or 
piecework  in  its  mines  20  per  cent  and  in  reply  to  this  demand  and 
to  the  several  reasons  given  in  support  thereof  this  respondent  says: 

It  is  a  corporation,  duly  organized  and  existing  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  is  authorized  thereby  to  own  and 
operate  coal  mines  and  railroads  and  to  buy  and  sell  coal.  This  com¬ 
pany  owns  and  operates  about  25  anthracite  collieries  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  and  employs  about  12,000  persons  in  that  branch  of  its 
business. 

This  company  has  always  sought  to  pay  its  employees  fair  and 
reasonable  wages,  and  that  it  has  done  so  is  demonstrated  b}7  the  fact 
that  it  has  alwa}rs  been  able  to  obtain  all  of  the  employees  it  required 
in  the  conduct  of  its  business.  This  statement  is  subject  to  one 
exception,  and  that  is,  that  during  the  recent  strike  it  was  unable  to 
obtain  all  the  employees  it  required  to  conduct  its  business,  but  it  was 
not  due  to  the  fact  that  the  wages  and  conditions  of  employment  were 
not  attractive  to  persons  seeking  employment  from  this  company,  but 
it  was  due  to  the  fact  that  by  reason  of  the  lawless  methods  adopted 
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by  the  association  known  as  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America, 
the  men  desiring  to  work  were  prevented  from  so  doing  by  reason  of 
the  many  acts  of  violence  performed  against  such  men  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  said  association.  This  company  also  states  that  it  is  reliably 
informed  that  80  per  cent  of  its  employees  were  opposed  to  entering 
upon  this  strike  but  were  forced  to  strike  by  a  majority  vote  of  this 
organization  in  other  fields. 

This  company  denies  that  the  work  of  its  mining  employees  engaged 
in  mining  anthracite  coal  is  similar  to  that  of  the  bituminous  miner, 
but  alleges  the  fact  to  be  that  there  is  great  dissimilarity  in  the  anthra¬ 
cite  mines  and  veins  and  methods  of  mining  coal  therein,  and  when 
these  conditions  are  compared  with  those  prevailing  in  the  bituminous 
mines  and  veins  they  will  be  found  to  be  so  widely  different  that  no 
fair  comparison  can  be  made. 

It  alleges  the  fact  to  be  also  that  the  conditions  prevailing  in  the 
various  anthracite  coal  mines  and  veins  are  so  varied  and  different  that 
it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  obtain  men  to  mine  the  coal,  to  pay  them 
prices  to  correspond,  or  prices  that  will  enable  a  miner  working  in  a 
thin  vein  to  earn  as  much  as  a  miner  working  in  a  good  or  thick  vein 
for  the  same  amount  of  labor  performed.  This  company,  therefore, 
submits  that  it  is  impossible  to  adopt  a  uniform  rate  to  be  paid  to  the 
miner  for  a  unit  or  definite  amount  of  coal  mined  by  him  at  all  mines, 
and  urges  that  the  question  of  what  is  a  fair  wage  can  be  determined 
only  by  examining  the  conditions  of  mining  coal  prevailing  at  each 
colliery  which  this  company  operates.  It  is  necessary  to  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  ease  or  the  difficulty  attendant  upon  mining  coal  from 
each  particular  one  of  its  veins  in  which  it  is  engaged  in  mining  coal. 
It  is,  therefore,  clear  that  the  first  reason  given  by  the  representative 
of  the  anthracite  mine  workers  in  support  of  his  ffrst  demand  that  the 
wages  paid  in  the  bituminous  fields  for  similar  work  are  greater  than 
those  paid  by  this  company  to  its  employees  in  the  anthracite  mines  is 
vague,  indefinite  and  irrelevant. 

This  company  denies  that  the  present  rate  of  wages  paid  by  it  to  such 
employees  is  lower  than  that  paid  in  other  occupations  requiring  equal 
skill  and  training,  and  it  says  if  such  were  the  fact  its  employees  would 
seek  and  obtain  employment  elsewhere  rather  than  continue  to  work 
for  the  alleged  inadequate  compensation  paid  by  such  company. 

This  company  is  not  informed  as  to  the  average  amount  earned  per 
annum  by  workers  in  the  bituminous  coal  field,  nor  as  to  how  such 
average  compares  with  the  average  annual  earnings  of  workers  in  this 
company’s  anthracite  coal  mines,  and  asks  that  proof  of  the  truth  of 
this  claim  be  made.  It  is  unfair  to  attempt  to  compare  the  annual 
earnings  of  all  anthracite  employees  with  the  average  earnings  of  all 
bituminous  employees,  for  the  following  reasons:  (a)  There  is  a  larger 
proportion  of  young  men  and  boys  employed  in  the  anthracite  mines 
than  m  the  bituminous  for  the  purpose  of  breaking,  preparing  and 
cleaning  coal;  (b)  the  anthracite  miners  have  not  as  a  rule  worked  as 
man}7  hours  at  mining  coal  per  day  as  the  bituminous  miners. 

This  company  denies  that  the  average  earnings  of  its  employees 
engaged  in  mining  coal  are  much  less  than  the  average  annual  earnings 
of  other  occupations  requiring  equal  skill  and  training,  and  it  asks  that 
the  petitioner  be  required  to  prove  this  allegation. 

During  the  recent  strike  as  also  during  the  strike  of  1900  many  of 
its  mine  employees  sought  and  secured  employment  in  bituminous  coal 
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mines,  others  secured  work  in  other  than  mining  industries,  but  imme¬ 
diately  after  these  strikes  were  over  practically  all  these  men  returned 
to  the  employ  of  this  company  and  none  of  consequence  continued 
work  in  their  new  places.  It  submits  that  this  would  not  have  resulted 
had  these  employees  been  so  inadequately  paid  as  is  claimed. 

It  submits  furthermore  that  during  the  present  period  of  unequaled 
prosperity  throughout  the  country,  if  this  company’s  mine  employees 
had  been  so  grossly  underpaid  as  claimed  they  would  have  sought 
employment  elsewhere  and  in  other  lines  of  work  requiring  similar 
and  equal  skill  and  training.  It  alleges  the  fact  to  be  that  its  mine 
employees  have  not  done  this  but  have  seemed  anxious  to  continue  in 
the  employ  of  this  company  at  the  wages  and  under  the  conditions 
obtaining. 

It  admits  that  the  work  of  a  portion  of  its  employees  in  the  mines  is 
of  a  hazardous  character,  rendering  them  liable  to  accidents,  particu¬ 
larly  if  discipline  is  not  maintained  and  they  fail  to  live  up  to  the  com¬ 
pany’s  rules,  and  the  anthracite  mining  laws.  It  denies,  however,  that 
the  work  of  this  element  of  its  mine  employees  is  substantially  more 
dangerous  in  character  than  that  of  many  of  its  employees  engaged  in 
the  transportation  service  of  its  railroad,  who  are  paid  no  higher  rates 
of  wages  and  in  some  cases  less  than  its  mine  workers.  It  denies  that 
the  work  of  the  balance  of  its  anthracite  mine  employees  is  of  a  dan¬ 
gerous  character  or  renders  them  particularly  liable  to  accident. 

It  denies  that  any  of  its  mine  employees  are  unduly  liable  to  serious 
or  permanent  disease  or  that  the  death  rate  among  them  due  to  disease 
is  high,  or  that  incidental  to  their  employment  their  lives  are  short¬ 
ened,  and  asks  for  proof  of  this  claim. 

It  is  not  informed  and  has  no  means  of  definitely  ascertaining  what 
is  regarded  as  the  66 American  standard  of  living”  to  the  maintenance 
of  which  the  annual  earnings  of  its  mine  employees  or  any  of  them, 
are  alleged  to  be  insufficient.  It  asks  that  this  claim  be  more  accu¬ 
rately  and  definitely  set  forth. 

It  alleges  however,  that  judging  by  the  character  of  homes  in  which 
its  mine  employees  live,  the  large  percentage  of  whom  own  their  own 
homes,  the  thrifty  appearance  of  themselves  and  families  as  seen  on 
Sundays  and  holidays  when  not  at  work,  the  infrequent  cases  where 
their  wages  in  the  hands  of  the  company  are  held  to  satisfy  legal  proc¬ 
ess,  the  large  aggregate  of  savings  held  in  savings  banks  and  building 
and  loan  associations,  the  large  sums  the  foreign  element  of  the  mine 
employees  monthly  remit  to  their  relatives  in  other  countries,  the  mine 
workers  in  its  employ  are  on  an  average  as  prosperous,  comfortable 
and  contented  (or  were,  prior  to  the  introduction  of  agitators  and  mis¬ 
chief-makers  among  them)  as  any  body  of  workers  in  similar  employ¬ 
ment  engaged  in  the  promotion  of  any  industry  in  this  country. 

It  denies  the  truth  of  the  allegation  that  the  increased  cost  of  living 
has  made  it  impossible  to  maintain  a  fair  standard  of  living  upon  the 
present  basis  of  wages. 

It  alleges  that  the  increase  in  the  number  of  days  worked  by  its  mine 
employees  in  addition  to  previous  increase  in  their  rates  of  wages  has 
not  only  fully  covered  the  increase  in  cost  of  living  but  has  enabled 
its  frugal  and  careful  employees  to  save  a  substantial  amount  per 
annum  in  addition  thereto. 

It  admits  that  some  of  its  anthracite  mine  employees  force  their 
children  to  work  in  the  breakers  and  mills,  but  denies  that  this  is  the 
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result  of  the  low  wages  paid  them,  or  that  it  is  due  to  any  but  the  com¬ 
mon  causes  that  influence  parents  engaged  in  other  pursuits  to  force 
their  children  to  work  at  an  early  age.  As  a  rule  in  mining,  as  in  all 
other  industries,  this  action  is  largely  due  to  either  the  incapacity, 
improvidence  or  cupidity  of  the  parents.  It  denies  that  it  employs 
any  persons  to  work  in  its  breaker  or  mines  except  those  who  are  of 
sufficient  age  as  prescribed  by  the  acts  of  assembly  in  Pennsylvania  in 
such  cases  made  and  provided. 

It  denies  that  the  wages  paid  by  it  are  below  the  fair  and  just  earn¬ 
ings  of  mine  workers  in  this  industry,  and  asks  that  proof  of  this 
assertion  be  made. 


II. 

For  reply  to  the  demand  that  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent  in  hours  of 
labor,  without  any  reduction  of  earnings,  for  all  employees  paid  by 
the  hour,  day  or  week,  it  says  that  this  demand  is  unreasonable,  unfair 
and  unjust,  and  the  reasons  given  in  support  of  said  demand  are  neither 
sound  nor  true.  On  the  contrary,  it  alleges  that  it  is  an  axiom  that 
the  success  of  an  individual  man  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the 
concentrating  of  his  efforts  on  the  work  in  which  he  is  engaged  for  a 
reasonable  number  of  hours  of  the  day.  The  experience  of  a  great 
many  years  has  demonstrated  that  it  is  not  unreasonable  for  man  to 
labor  ten  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four.  The  farmer,  the  business  and 
professional  man  seldom  succeed  by  giving  but  eight  hours  of  their 
time  to  their  work;  why  should  the  miners  be  thus  restricted  in  their 
opportunities  of  earning  and  of  development. 

The  contract  miner  is  not  paid  by  the  hour,  day  or  week,  but  is  paid 
for  the  amount  of  coal  he  mines.  In  order  to  afford  him  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  labor  a  reasonable  number  of  hours,  if  he  so  desires,  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  the  mining  plant  in  operation,  and  the  men  employed 
in  that  branch  of  work  must  labor  a  reasonable  number  of  hours.  The 
axiom  applies  to  one  or  many.  No  such  business  employing  thousands 
of  men  can  hope  to  compete  successfully  in  the  markets  of  the  world 
if  its  hours  of  labor  are  restricted  between  7  a.  m.  and  3  or  3.30  p.  m. 

It  denies  that  the  ten-hour  day  is  detrimental  to  the  health,  life, 
safety  and  well-being  of  the  mine  employees;  or  that  shorter  hours 
necessarily  improve  the  physical,  mental  and  moral  condition  of  the 
workers ;  or  that  shorter  hours  would  increase  the  intensity  and  efficiency 
of  this  company’s  mine  employees,  and  asks  that  this  claim  be  proven. 

It  admits  that  the  tendency  of  National  and  State  governments  and 
organized  trades  is  generally  towards  shorter  hours,  but  alleges  that 
this  is  almost  wholly  due  to  the  fact  that  political  influence  is  exerted 
to  this  end  in  order  to  satisfy  the  demands  continually  made  that  the 
Government,  State  and  municipal  patronage  shall  benefit  as  many 
people  as  possible. 

This  company  alleges  that  the  wonderful  development  of  this  coun¬ 
try  and  the  unequaled  prosperity  of  its  people,  including  the  laboring 
element  thereof,  has  been  acquired  as  a  result  of  the  wonderful  activ- 
ity,  industry  and  productiveness  of  the  individual  man;  that  this  con¬ 
dition  of  prosperity  has  been  reached  under  conditions  where  a  ten-hour 
day  for  work  has  been  regarded  as  a  standard  working  day  for  men  in 
many  walks  of  life. 

Under  this  condition  the  physical,  mental,  moral  and  financial  con- 
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dition  of  the  laboring  man  of  this  country  has  steadily  improved  and 
this  respondent  believes  that  the  claims  made  by  the  advocates  of  the 
eight-hour  day  are  not  those  which  really  govern  their  action. 

This  company  alleges  that  it  is  now  and  has  for  some  years  operated 
its  collieries  to  their  full  capacity  and  given  employment  to  as  many 
men  as  it  could  use  to  advantage.  The  reduction  of  the  hours  of  work 
from  ten  to  eight  would  materially  restrict  the  production  of  anthra¬ 
cite  coal  to  consumers  throughout  the  country,  and  the  increased  cost 
of  labor,  together  with  the  fixed  charges  on  account  of  pumping,  ven¬ 
tilation,  etc.,  would  largely  increase  the  cost  of  production.  This 
would  necessitate  a  price  that  would  either  tend  to  force  the  public  to 
use  bituminous  coal  or  still  further  restrict  the  consumption  of  anthra¬ 
cite,  which  would  in  turn  act  to  the  disadvantage  of  this  company  and 
its  employees  and  impose  an  additional  burden  or  cost  on  the  public  in 
the  use  of  a  necessary  of  civilized  life  in  this  zone. 

III. 

Answering  the  demand  for  the  adoption  of  a  system  by  which  coal 
shall  be  weighed,  and  paid  for  by  weight  wherever  practicable,  the 
minimum  rate  per  ton  to  be  60  cents  for  the  legal  ton  of  2,240  pounds, 
the  differential  as  now  existing  at  the  various  mines  to  be  maintained 
and  the  reasons  set  forth  in  paragraphs  1  to  5  inclusive  for  such  demand: 

(1)  It  denies  that  measurement  by  the  legal  ton  is  the  only  honest 
and  just  system  of  measuring  the  earnings  of  its  mine  employees  and 
asks  for  proof  of  this  assertion. 

(2)  It  admits  that  when  it  sells  or  transports  coal  it  does  so  on  the 
basis  of  a  ton  of  2,240  pounds. 

(3)  As  this  company  pays  its  miners  for  the  labor  performed  in  min¬ 
ing  its  coal  by  the  car  and  in  pitching  veins  by  the  yard  the  alleged 
injustice  account  of  “excessive  ton”  does  not  apply. 

(4)  It  denies  that  the  adoption  of  a  system  whereby  coal  shall  be 
weighed  would  remove  an}r  incentive  to  cheating  and  dishonesty  or 
that  the  same  would  allay  alleged  jealousy  among  miners,  and  further 
said  company  has  no  knowledge  of  any  unjust  discrimination  or 
favoritism  and  demands  proof  of  this  allegation. 

It  is  inferred  that  this  is  intended  to  apply  to  the  practice  of  dock¬ 
ing  or  disciplining  mine  employees  for  loading  rock,  slate,  etc.,  in  the 
cars  contrary  to  their  contract  obligations.  The  weighing  of  coal 
would  in  no  way  prevent  actions  of  this  character.  A  careless  or 
dishonest  employee  would  in  no  way  be  reformed  by  such  a  change. 

(5)  It  denies  that  the  change  from  the  present  system  to  the  one 
requested  would  prove  a  strong  factor  in  allaying  alleged  suspicion 
and  discontent  among  mine  workers  and  asks  for  proof  of  this 
assertion. 

The  demand  calling  for  the  adoption  of  a  system  whereby  coal  shall 
be  weighed,  and  prescribing  the  minimum  rate  of  60  cents  per  ton  of 
2,240  pounds  with  a  continuation  of  the  differentials  as  they  now  exist 
is  out  of  all  reason  and  its  effect  so  far  as  this  company  is  concerned 
is  a  demand  for  an  additional  increase  in  the  wages  now  paid  miners 
of  from  5  to  40  per  cent,  besides  the  increase  of  20  per  cent  set  forth 
in  petitioners’  demand  numbered  first. 

To  change  the  present  method  of  compensation  from  a  car  basis  to  a 
ton  basis,  would  cost  this  company  an  enormous  sum  to  alter  its  break* 
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ers,  and  in  equipment,  maintenance,  and  operation  of  scales,  whereas 
if  adjusted  on  an  equitable  basis,  no  one  would  be  benefited  thereby 
and  none  of  the  contentions  would  be  obviated. 

The  method  adopted  by  this  company  of  paying  its  emplo}^ees  for 
the  coal  mined  by  car  is  fair  to  both  the  company  and  its  emplo3^ees. 
The  car  prices  and  corresponding  differentials  in  the  different  mines 
and  veins  on  account  of  the  ever- varying  conditions  met  with  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  impurities  which  the  miner  has  to  contend  with,  such  as  yard¬ 
ages  and  allowances,  have  been  adjusted  from  time  to  time  to  meet  the 
changes  and  conditions.  To  change  this  method  so  as  not  to  work  an 
injustice  to  either  miner  or  employer,  it  ’would  be  necessary  to  use  the 
present  prices  paid  for  the  different  sizes  of  cars  as  bases  or  units.  If 
this  is  done  it  is  immaterial  whether  the  miner  is  paid,  by  the  shovel 
full,  cubical  foot,  car,  2,000-pound  ton,  2,240  or  2,800  pound  ton,  so 
long  as  the  price  is  adjusted  in  accordance  with  the  basis  of  labor 
performed. 

The  present  rate  of  pay,  and  the  rate  on  which  contracts  have  been 
accepted,  in  the  majority  of  this  company’s  mines,  have  been  on  car 
basis.  This  basis  has  been  established  after  years  of  experience,  and 
it  can  be  shown  by  earnings  to  be  fair  to  all  concerned.  A  change  in 
the  basis  of  measurement  without  adjusting  the  prices  to  correspond 
would  be  eminently  unfair  to  all. 


IV. 

With  reference  to  incorporating  in  an  agreement  between  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  and  this  company  the  wages  that  shall  be 
paid  and  the  conditions  of  employment  which  shall  obtain,  together 
with  satisfactory  methods  for  the  adjustment  of  grievances  which  may 
arise  from  time  to  time  it  says: 

It  objects  to  this  being  made  one  of  the  issues  which  shall  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  your  honorable  Commission  for  determination  or  recommen¬ 
dation. 

By  the  express  terms  of  the  proposition  under  which  it  consented  to 
refer  to  the  decision  of  this  Commission  the  “  questions,  at  issue 
between”  itself  and  its  “own  emph^ees  whether  they  belong  to  a 
union  or  not,”  it  reserved  and  exempted  from  the  submission  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  making  such  an  agreement  and  in  equally  express  terms  stated 
that  the  findings  of  the  Commission  should  govern  the  conditions  of 
employment  between  it  and  its  own  employees  for  the  term  named. 
And  furthermore  it  maintains  that  it  has  never  in  any  manner  given 
its  consent  to  joining  with  other  companies  or  individuals  in  making 
an  agreement  with  the  “United  Mine  Workers  of  America”  on  the 
questions  of  wages,  conditions  of  employment  or  other  matters,  and  it 
is  now  and  always  has  been  unwilling  to  have  the  question  of  the  pro¬ 
priety  or  necessity  of  making  such  an  agreement  submitted  for  inves¬ 
tigation  or  adjudication  by  your  honorable  Commission. 

This  company  unequivocally  asserts  that  it  will  under  no  condition 
recognize  or  enter  into  any  agreement  with  the  association  known  as 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  or  any  branch  thereof.  Nor 
will  it  permit  said  association  or  its  officers  to  dictate  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  it  shall  conduct  its  business.  It  charges  that 
said  association  has  been  declared  by  the  Federal  courts  to  be  unlaw¬ 
ful,  and  that  it  is  opposed  to  the  vital  principles  of  our  Government. 
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It  is  seeking  to  obtain  an  enforced  enrollment  on  its  membership  list 
of  all  persons  employed  in  or  about  coal  mines  in  the  United  States. 
If  it  succeeds,  it  will  have  the  power  at  any  time,  to  paralyze  the  indus¬ 
tries  of  our  nation,  and  bring  untold  suffering  upon  our  people.  Its 
principles  oppress  the  industrious  and  ambitious  laborer  down  to  the 
standard  of  the  sluggard.  It  has  not  in  the  past,  and  there  is  no  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  that  it  will  in  the  future,  hesitate  to  sacrifice  life,  liberty 
and  property,  to  gain  its  vicious  and  temporary  end.  It  denies  the 
right  of  man  to  sell  his  labor  in  a  free  market. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad  Co. 

W.  II.  Truesdale,  President. 

Walter  W.  Ross, 

Of  Counsel. 


ANSWER  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  COAL  COMPANY 

BEFORE  THE  ANTHRACITE  COAL  STRIKE  COMMISSION. 

Answer  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company  to  the  statement  of  demands 
of  that  portion  of  its  employees  who  are  represented  before  the  Com¬ 
mission  by  Mr.  John  Mitchell. 

First.  Answering  the  first  demand  for  an  increase  of  20  per  cent 
upon  the  prices  paid  during  the  year  1901  to  employees  performing 
contract  or  piece  work,  and  the  reasons  set  forth  in  said  statement  in 
support  of  such  demand: 

1.  It  denies  that  its  present  rate  of  wages  is  lower,  or  that  the  aver¬ 
age  earnings  of  its  employees  are  less  than  the  rate  of  wages  paid  to, 
and  the  average  annual  earnings  of,  employees  in  the  bituminous  coal 
fields  for  substantially  similar  work.  There  is  a  great  dissimilarity 
between  anthracite  and  bituminous  mining,  and  the  conditions  and 
character  of  the  work  in  any  one  part  of  the  anthracite  field  differ  so 
materially  from  those  of  work  in  other  portions  of  the  anthracite  field 
and  in  the  bituminous  field  that  there  is,  and  can  be,  no  uniformity  in 
the  rate  of  wages  paid  for  contract  or  piece  work,  and  the  wages  paid 
in  one  field  can  not  be  taken  as  a  standard  in  fixing  a  wage  scale  in  any 
part  of  the  other. 

2.  It  denies  that  its  present  rate  of  wages  is  lower,  or  that  the  aver¬ 
age  annual  earnings  of  its  employees  are  less  than  the  rate  of  wages 
paid  to,  and  the  average  annual  earnings  of,  employees  in  other  occu¬ 
pations  requiring  equal  skill  and  training. 

3.  It  denies  that  the  rate  of  wages  paid  to  its  employees  is  insuffi¬ 
cient  to  compensate  the  mine  workers  in  view  of  the  character  of  the 
occupation  and  conditions,  or  that  the  conditions  of  labor  in  its  mines 
are  such  as  to  expose  its  employees  to  extraordinary  hazards  or  lia¬ 
bility  to  permanent  disease,  or  to  unusually  early  death,  as  compared 
with  many  other  employments  requiring  equal  skill  and  training,  and 
in  which*  lower  rates  of  wages  prevail.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
accidents  in  the  mines  are  due  to  the  carelessness  of  the  men,  and  not 
to  the  character  of  the  employment,  as  is  shown  by  the  annual  reports 
of  the  mine  inspectors  of  the  several  anthracite  districts  made  to  the 
Pennsylvania  bureau  of  mines. 
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4.  It  denies  that  the  annual  earnings  of  its  mine  workers  are  insuf¬ 
ficient  to  maintain  the  American  standard  of  living.  In  so  far  as  a 
satisfactory  American  standard  is  not  maintained,  the  failure  to  do  so 
is  due  to  a  voluntary  limitation  established  by  the  men  themselves. 
Large  numbers  of  its  employees  are  not  American  citizens,  and  many 
have  no  knowledge  of  or  desire  to  conform  themselves  to  American 
standards  of  living.  The  wages  paid  by  this  company  are  sufficient  to 
enable  its  employees,  if  they  so  desire,  to  maintain  a  standard  of  living 
fully  equal  to  that  adopted  by  other  wage-workers  in  employments 
requiring  equal  skill  and  training. 

5.  It  denies  that  the  increased  cost  of  living  has  made  it  impossible 
for  its  employees  to  maintain  a  fair  standard  of  life  upon  the  basis  of 
present  wages,  or  that  the  mine  workers  have  been  prevented  thereby 
from  securing  benefits  from  increased  prosperity.  While  this  com¬ 
pany  fixes  the  contract  rate  per  unit  of  weight,  the  daily  and  annual 
earnings  are  the  product  of  this  rate  multiplied  by  the  term  of  work 
performed  by  the  miner.  The  latter  factor  is  not  within  the  control 
of  this  company  but  is  restricted  by  the  refusal  of  the  miner  to  work 
more  than  six  hours  per  day  when  in  the  mines,  or  to  work  at  all  on 
many  of  the  days  when  opportunity  is  afforded.  Every  miner  can 
increase  his  annual  earnings  by  working  more  steadily.  In  spite  of 
this  self-limitation  of  earnings,  the  community  made  up  of  the  mine 
employees  of  this  company  were,  until  the  intervention  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers’  organization  and  the  inauguration  of  the  recent  strike, 
as  prosperous  as  industrial  communities  of  like  size  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  with  those  disturbing  causes  removed  will  become 
so  again.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  large  and  growing  individual 
deposits  in  the  savings  banks,  State  and  national  banks  in  such  com¬ 
munities,  the  investments  in  homes  and  building  associations,  the  self- 
supporting  churches  and  the  standards  of  living  maintained  in  those 
communities. 

6.  It  denies  that  the  wages  of  its  anthracite  wage-earners  are  so  low 
that  their  children  are  prematurely  forced  into  the  breakers  and  mills 
instead  of  being  supported  and  educated  upon  the  earnings  of  their 
parents.  The  employment  of  persons  under  the  age  of  21  is  regulated 
by  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania,  and  no  person  is  employed  by  this  com¬ 
pany  who  is  under  the  statutory  age.  The  State  of  Pennsylvania  has 
annually  expended  large  sums  of  money  for  the  education  of  children, 
and  for  the  furnishing  of  free  text-books,  and  has  enacted  laws  for 
compulsory  attendance  at  its  schools.  This  company  has  paid  large 
amounts  by  way  of  taxation  for  these  purposes.  Such  of  its  employ¬ 
ees  as  are  industrious,  thrifty  and  economical  always  have  been  able  to 
comfortably  maintain  and  educate  their  children.  Where  the  children 
of  its  employees  are  set  at  work  by  their  parents  at  an  age  when, 
although  beyond  the  compulsory  school  age  they  should  be  attending 
school,  it  is  usually  due  to  the  desire  of  the  parents,  and  not  to  the 
conditions  of  their  employment. 

7.  It  denies  that  the  wages  of  its  employees  are  below  the  fair  and 
just  earnings  of  mine  workers  in  this  industry. 

During  the  long  period  of  depression  prior  to  1900  it  did  not  reduce 
the  rate  of  wages  which  had  been  adopted  many  years  before  when 
the  average  selling  price  of  coal  was  greater  than  at  the  present  time, 
but  continued  the  same  rates  in  order  that  its  employees  should  not  be 
distressed  by  the  depressed  conditions  then  prevailing.  In  October, 
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1900,  it  advanced  the  wages  of  all  its  contract  employees  to  an  amount 
which  averaged  from  10  to  11  percent  upon  the  rates  previously  paid. 
These  increased  rates  have  been  continued  ever  since,  and  by  notices 
posted  at  its  collieries  March,  1902,  were  continued  until  April  1, 1903, 
and  thereafter  subject  to  sixty  da}Ts’  notice. 

It  believes  that  its  employees  were  satisfied  and  content  with  the 
rates  of  wages  so  paid,  and  that  the  strike  inaugurated  in  May  last 
was  contrary  to  the  wishes  and  desires  of  a  large  majority  of  its 
employees  wdio  would  have  preferred  to  continue  in  their  employment 
at  the  wages  which  they  were  then,  and  are  now,  receiving,  but  were 
forced  into  the  strike  by  the  votes  of  other  mine  workers  in  no  way 
connected  with  this  company. 

The  wages  paid  to  its  emploj^ees  are  reasonable,  just  and  adequate, 
and  are  much  higher  per  hour  of  actual  work  than  are  paid  in  other 
employments  requiring  similar  skill  and  training,  and  if  they  would 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  afforded  and  work  as  many  days 
as  is  customary  in  other  industries  instead  of  suspending  work  during 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  year,  their  annual  earnings  and  pros¬ 
perity  would  relatively  increase. 

It  is  because  the  wages  paid  by  it  are  reasonable  and  adequate 
and  higher  than  the  wages  paid  in  the  bituminous  coal  fields,  or  in 
other  occupations  requiring  equal  skill  and  training  for  substantially 
similar  work,  and  enable  its  employees  to  maintain  a  standard  of 
living  satisfactory  to  them,  that  an  excess  of  labor  has  for  many  years 
been  attracted  to  the  anthracite  coal  fields  and  to  the  mines  of  this 
company;  that  its  employees  have  grown  gray  in  its  service,  and  sel¬ 
dom,  if  ever,  have  voluntarily  left  it  to  seek  employment  in  the  bitu¬ 
minous  coal  fields,  or  in  other  occupations,  and  that  at  the  termination 
of  the  recent  strike  practically  all  of  its  emplo37ees,  wdio  during  the 
strike  had  found  employment  in  the  bituminous  coal  fields  and  else¬ 
where,  immediately  abandoned  the  same,  returned  to  the  anthracite 
coal  fields,  and  sought  their  former  employment,  preferring  to  vTork 
in  the  anthracite  mines. 

Second.  Answering  the  second  demand  for  a  reduction  of  20  per 
cent  in  the  hours  of  labor  without  reduction  of  earnings,  for  employees 
paid  by  the  hour,  day  or  w-eek,  and  the  reasons  set  forth  in  said  state¬ 
ment  in  support  of  such  demand: 

1.  To  the  first  nine  reasons  assigned,  which  are  identical  with  the 
reasons  given  in  support  of  the  first  demand  in  said  statement,  it  makes 
the  same  answers  given  in  reply  to  the  first  demand  as  herein  before 
set  forth. 

2.  It  denies  that  under  the  conditions  prevailing  in  the  anthracite 
coal  industry  the  ten-hour  day  is  detrimental  to  the  health,  life,  safety 
or  well-being  of  its  mine  workers.  The  labor  of  those  employed  by 
the  hour,  day  or  week — which  does  not  include  cutting  of  coal  and 
other  contract  or  piece  work — for  the  most  part  is  not  severe  in  its 
character,  and  the  experience  of  many  years  has  demonstrated  that  a 
nominal  ten-hours’  day  is  not  detrimental  to  the  health,  life,  safety  or 
well-being  of  such  employees  so  engaged. 

3.  It  denies  that  shorter  hours  than  now  obtain  would  materially 
improve  the  physical,  mental  and  moral  condition  of  such  employees. 
They7  are  idle  from  various  causes  so  many  days  in  the  month,  and 
there  are  so  many  days  when  they  do  not  work  the  full  ten  hours,  that 
their  work  on  the  days  when  they  do  wrork  ten  hours  can  not  be  detri- 
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mental  to  their  health,  life,  safety  or  well-being.  Their  work  on  the 
work  days  throughout  the  year  does  not  average  more  than  eight 
hours  per  day. 

4.  It  denies  that  under  the  conditions  in  the  anthracite  coal  industry 
an}r  reduction  under  ten  hours  would  increase  the  intensity  and  effi¬ 
ciency  of  labor.  This  is  a  matter  which  depends  upon  the  personal 
qualities  and  characteristics  of  the  worker,  and  this  company  believes 
that  the  cases  in  which  greater  intensity  and  efficiency  have  been 
secured  by  a  reduction  of  hours  were  usually  those  in  which  work  has 
been  done  by  piecework  instead  of  by  the  hour  or  day,  or  where  some 
other  similar  stimulant  to  energy  and  efficiency  lias  been  provided  by 
penalty  or  bonus. 

5.  The  length  of  time  worked  per  day  is  not  uniform  and  can  not  be 
made  so  owing  to  the  varying  conditions  of  the  industry.  The  true 
measurement  of  the  pay  of  employees  is  by  the  hour,  even  when  they 
are  nominally  employed  by  the  day,  and  it  would  be  unjust  and  unfair 
to  this  company  in  the  present  state  of  the  anthracite  coal  business  to 
increase  its  expenses  20  per  cent,  or  any  other  per  cent,  by  reduction 
to  that  extent  of  the  hours  of  labor  of  its  employees,  without  a  corre¬ 
sponding  reduction  of  the  present  rate  of  wages,  which  is  based  upon  a 
ten -hour  day. 

Third.  Answering  the  third  demand  for  the  adoption  of  a  system 
by  which  coal  shall  be  weighed  and  paid  for  by  weight  wherever  prac¬ 
ticable,  and  the  reasons  set  forth  in  said  statement  in  support  of  such 
demand:  It  alleges  that  while  it  is  not  practicable  to  do  so  in  all  parts 
of  the  anthracite  field,  it  already  has  a  system  by  which  the  coal  is 
weighed,  and  its  miners  are  now  fully  compensated  for  every  ton  of 
2,240  pounds  of  merchantable  coal  produced.  For  much  of  this  coal 
it  receives  less  on  board  cars  at  the  breaker  than  it  pays  the  miner,  in 
addition  to  which  it  pays  for  day  labor,  dead  work,  material,  general 
expenses  and  interest  on  its  investment.  There  never  has  been  any 
disagreement  between  this  company  and  its  employees  over  its  system 
of  weighing  coal. 

Measurement  directly  by  the  legal  ton  is  not  practicable  at  the  mines 
of  this  company  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the  product,  its  prepara¬ 
tion  for  market  and  the  mixture  of  rock,  slate  and  bone.  It  denies 
that  the  miners’  ton  in  excess  of  2,240  pounds  was  originally  intended 
to  compensate  the  operator  for  the  small  sizes  of  coal  then  discarded. 
It  was  intended  to  cover  the  waste  material  of  any  and  every  character 
whether  rock,  slate  or  bone.  These  waste  products  still  exist  and  are 
unmarketable.  There  is  the  same  necessity  to-day  that  there  always 
has  been  for  the  use  of  the  miners’  ton  as  a  basis  of  compensation. 

Under  the  system  in  vogue  at  the  collieries  of  this  company  there  is 
no  incentive  to  defraud  the  miner.  He  is  paid  for  the  quantity  mined 
in  accordance  with  his  contract,  and  the  weight  is  checked  at  his  option 
by  a  weighmaster  selected  by  him. 

Fourth.  Answering  the  fourth  demand,  for  the  incorporation  in  an 
agreement  between  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  and  the 
anthracite  coal  companies,  of  the  wages  which  shall  be  paid  and  the 
conditions  of  employment  which  shall  obtain,  and  the  reasons  set  forth 
in  said  statement  in  support  of  such  demand: 

It  submits  that  this  demand  is  not  within  the  scope  of  the  questions 
referred  to  this  Commission  for  decision.  The  question  at  issue 
between  the  several  companies  and  their  employees,  referred  to  the 
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Commission  for  decision,  relate  to  wages  and  mining  conditions  and 
methods,  and  not  to  what  the  companies’  relations  to  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  should  or  might  be.  That  is  not  a  question  at 
issue  between  this  company  and  its  employees.  Wrhile  it  is  alleged  in 
the  statement  that  this  demand  is  one  of  those  “formulated  by  the 
Shamokin  convention  and  for  the  enforcement  of  which  the  strike  was 
inaugurated,”  yet  Mr.  Mitchell  has  repeatedly  declared  that  it  was  not 
one  of  the  demands  of  the  employees  represented  by  him  or  one  of  the 
demands  for  the  enforcement  of  which  the  strike  was  inaugurated. 
It  was  not  included  in  the  specific  statement  of  the  demands  of  the 
employees  given  in  writing  by  Mr.  Mitchell  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Labor  in  June,  last,  and  its  consideration  was  distinctly  and  unequiv¬ 
ocally  excluded  by  the  terms  of  the  communication  to  the  public  by 
the  chairman  of  this  company  and  other  coal  operators  on  October  13, 
1902,  which  was  the  basis  of  the  appointment  of  this  Commission  and 
defined  the  subjects  submitted  for  its  decision.  In  that  communication 
it  was  stated  that  a  large  number  of  their  employees  are  not  members 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  and  that  the  companies  had 
declined  to  deal  with  that  association;  that  the  issues  involved  before 
this  Commission,  so  far  as  this  company  is  concerned,  are  limited  to 
those  between  it  and  its  employees  without  reference  to  their  member¬ 
ship,  or  nonmembership  in  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  or 
any  other  labor  organization;  that  they  were  not  willing  to  enter  into 
any  arrangement  which  would  not  secure  to  all  their  employees,  union 
or  nonunion,  the  right  and  opportunity  to  work  in  safety,  free  from 
interference,  and  without  personal  insult  or  bodily  harm  to  them  or 
their  families.  Partly  to  insure  the  protection  of  every  employee  in 
his  right  to  work,  it  was  expressly  provided  that  u  the  findings  of  this 
Commission  *  *  *  shall  govern  the  conditions  of  employment 

between  the  respective  companies  and  their  own  employees,”  and  it  is 
respectfully  submitted  that  there  is  neither  authority  nor  occasion  for 
requiring  an  agreement  with  the  United  Mine  Workers  incorporating 
such  findings  of  the  Commission. 

2.  Further  answering  said  fourth  demand  and  the  reasons  set  forth 
in  the  said  statement  in  its  support,  it  denies  that  the  United  Mine 
Workers  association  as  now  organized  and  conducted  tends  to  better 
discipline  of  the  men  in  the  anthracite  field  or  to  improvement  in  their 
physical,  moral  and  mental  condition,  or  to  the  preservation  of  friendly 
relations  between  employer  and  employee.  This  company  has  never 
opposed  trade  unionism  or  organized  labor,  nor  has  it  discriminated 
against  its  employees  on  account  of  membership  or  nonmembership 
therein;  but  it  has  insisted  upon  its  right  to  employ  any  competent 
person  whether  union  or  nonunion,  and  upon  the  right  of  every  such 
employee  to  work  free  from  interference.  The  United  Mine  Workers 
have  denied  that  right,  have  declared  it  compulsory  on  the  part  of  all 
employees  in  the  anthracite  industry  to  become  members  of  their  asso¬ 
ciation,  have  ref  used  to  work  with  non-union  men  and  have  undertaken 
to  prevent  them  from  working,  and  to  enforce  such  demands  by  order¬ 
ing  strikes  of  the  emploj^ees  of  the  companies  employing  nonunion 
men. 

3.  The  United  Mine  Workers  is  primarily  an  organization  of  bitu¬ 
minous  coal  workers.  Until  its  advent  in  the  anthracite  field  in  1899, 
peace  and  contentment  had  reigned  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  the 
mines  of  this  company.  Unrest,  agitation,  turmoil  and  financial  loss 
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have  followed  its  appearance.  In  1900,  with  a  membership  of  less 
than  6,000,  or  abut  5  per  cent  of  the  anthracite  mine  workers,  it 
brought  about  a  long  and  disastrous  strike.  A  large  advance  in  wages 
was  granted  upon  the  understanding  that  the  controversy  was  satis¬ 
factorily  ended,  but  notwithstanding,  the  agitation  was  continued,  and 
efforts  were  made  to  restrict  the  individual  exertions  of  employees  and 
limit  the  amount  of  their  work.  A  depreciation  in  the  quantity  and 
deterioration  in  the  quality  of  work  followed,  amounting  to  about  12 
per  cent  of  the  average  output  per  man  per  day.  During  the  past  two 
years  the  members  of  the  association  brought  about  more  strikes  and 
interruptions  of  work  than  had  occurred  during  the  previous  twenty- 
five  years.  In  six  months  there  were  more  than  100  interruptions  of 
work  occasioned  by  unwarranted  demands  and  agitation,  resulting  in 
great  loss  of  wages,  and  in  a  loss  of  over  600,000  tons  of  production. 
When  the  recent  strike  was  declared  a  reign  of  terror  was  inaugu¬ 
rated,  which  the  United  Mine  Workers  either  could  not  or  would  not 
prevent,  and  which  steadily  grew  worse  throughout  the  anthracite 
field  until  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania  was  obliged  to  issue  a  procla¬ 
mation- that  tumults,  riots  and  disorder  prevailed  and  mob  law  reigned, 
and  to  call  out  the  entire  National  Guard  of  Pennsylvania  to  protect 
the  men  who  desired  to  work  and  their  families  and  to  preserve  the 
public  peace. 

4.  The  United  Mine  Workers’  association  embraces  within  its  field 
of  operation  both  the  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  fields,  and  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  its  members  are  employed  in  the  mining 
of  bituminous  coal  which  is  in  active,  keen  and  increasing  competition 
with  anthracite  coal.  Twenty  years  ago  40  per  cent  of  the  total  coal 
output  of  the  United  States  was  anthracite.  Since  then  it  has  been 
gradually  reduced  to  24  per  cent  owing  to  the  competition  of  the 
bituminous  product,  which  now  threatens  the  anthracite  market  more 
than  ever  before.  Since  1880  the  bituminous  production  has  increased 
more  than  425  per  cent  while  the  production  of  anthracite  has  in¬ 
creased  only  about  185  per  cent.  Forty  per  cent  of  anthracite  coal 
is  sold  at  about  the  cost  of  mining  because  it  must  be  sold  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  bituminous  coal  or  not  at  all.  Every  advance  in  the  cost  of 
production  of  anthracite,  coal  tends  to  benefit  its  competitors  in  the 
bituminous  field.  A  laige  portion  of  the  employees  in  the  anthracite 
field  are  not  members  of  the  United  Mine  Workers.  The  relations 
and  community  of  interest  that  usually  exist  between  employer  and 
employees  do  not  exist  between  the  anthracite  producers  and  United 
Mine  Workers,  but  the  interests  of  the  latter  are  closely  related  to  the 
interests  of  the  bituminous  producers. 

The  fourth  demand  is  in  effect  that  an  association  controlled  by  the 
employees  of  a  rival  and  competitive  industry  be  allowed  to  regulate 
the  wages  and  conditions  of  emplo}mient  in  the  anthracite  field  affect¬ 
ing  large  numbers  of  employees  not  members  of  that  association. 

5.  The  United  Mine  Workers’  association  is  unincorporated  and 
therefore  legally  irresponsible  and  there  is  no  legal  method  of  enforcing 
any  contract  its  officers  might  make.  It  is  not  a  trade  union  composed 
of  workers  in  a  given  trade,  but  is  an  organization  composed  of  employ¬ 
ees  in  different  competing  industries,  anthracite  and  bituminous  mining, 
and  in  the  anthracite  fields  alone  comprising  employees  engaged  in 
upwards  of  thirty  different  trades  and  occupation,  such  as  miners,  car¬ 
penters,  engineers,  slate-pickers,  blacksmiths,  drivers,  firemen,  masons 
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and  stablemen,  whose  interests  are  not  in  common  except  that  they 
are  all  employed  in  the  coal  field.  About  20  per  cent  of  the  150,000 
employees  are  boys  and  youths  14  to  21  years  of  age  and  they  are  of 
over  twenty  different  nationalities,  speaking  over  a  dozen  different 
languages  and  dialects.  The  employees  in  the  anthracite  field  nearly 
equal  in  number  the  wage-earners  in  a  cityr  of  half  a  million  inhabitants, 
and  the  demand  that  the  wTages  and  conditions  of  employment  of  all 
these  anthracite  employees  be  governed  by  agreement  entered  into 
with  the  officers  of  this  association  is  about  as  unreasonable  as  would 
be  a  demand  that  all  similar  dealings  with  the  wage-earners  of  a  great 
city  should  be  conducted  onty  through  the  medium  of  a  set  of  officers 
controlled  and  chosen  chiefly  by  the  inhabitants  of  a  rival  city. 

Pennsylvania  Coal  Company, 

By  E.  B.  Thomas, 

Chairman  of  the  Board . 

ANSWER  OF  HILLSIDE  COAL  AND  IRON  COMPANY. 

The  answer  of  the  Hillside  Coal  and  Iron  Company  is  practically 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Pennsylvania  Company,  and  therefore  is  not 
printed. 

ANSWER  OE  SCRANTON  COAL  COMPANY  AND  ELK  HILL 

COAL  AND  IRON  COMPANY. 

BEFORE  THE  ANTHRACITE  COAL  STRIKE  COMMISSION. 

To  the  Anthracite  Coal  Strike  Commission: 

The  Scranton  Coal  Company  and  the  Elk  Hill  Coal  and  Iron  Com¬ 
pany,  in  reply  to  the  demands  set  forth  in  the  statement  submitted  to 
the  Commission  by  Mr.  John  Mitchell,  claiming  to  be  u  Representa¬ 
tive  of  the  anthracite  mine  workers,”  respectfully  state: 

That  the  companies  named  own  and  operate  ten  collieries  and  three 
washeries  for  the  mining  and  preparation  of  anthracite  coal,  all  situ¬ 
ated  in  the  county  of  Lackawanna,  and  when  in  full  operation  employ 
about  5,000  men  and  boys,  many  of  whom  Mr.  Mitchell  has  no 
authority  to  represent  before  the  Commission. 

Further  replying  in  detail  to  the  demands  contained  in  said  state¬ 
ment, 

We  deny  that  employees  of  the  companies  performing  contract  or 
piecework  are  entitled  to  an  advance  of  20  per  cent  or  any  other 
amount  over  the  prices  paid  for  their  work  in  1901. 

We  aver  that  from  the  best  information  obtainable,  the  present  rate 
of  wages  paid  to  employees  performing  contract  or  piecework  in  the 
anthracite  field  is  not  lower  than  the  average  rate  of  wages  paid  in  the 
bituminous  coal  fields  for  substantially  similar  work,  nor  lower  than 
wages  paid  in  other  occupations  requiring  equal  skill  and  training; 
that  the  average  annual  earnings  are  not  less  than  the  average  annual 
earnings  in  the  bituminous  fields  for  substantially  similar  work,  nor 
less  than  the  average  annual  earnings  of  workers  in  occupations  requir¬ 
ing  equal  skill  and  training.  But,  we  aver,  that  if  it  should  appear  that 
the  average  annual  earnings  of  the  anthracite  employees  performing 
contract  or  piecework  are  less  than  the  annual  average  earnings  of 
workers  in  the  bituminous  field,  or  in  any  occupation  requiring  equal 
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skill  and  training,  the  fact  is  due  to  the  conduct  of  the  contract  or  piece¬ 
workers  themselves,  because  the}r  (except  on  days  when  work  may  be 
interrupted  by  accidents  in  the  mines,  breakage  of  machinery,  short¬ 
age  of  cars  for,  shipment  of  coal,  or  other  causes  beyond  the  control  of 
the  companies),  themselves  regulate  their  hours  of  labor;  and  that 
whereas,  by  remaining  at  work  for  a  reasonable  number  of  hours  they 
could  largely  increase  their  earnings,  they  leave  their  work  in  from 
three  to  live  hours,  notwithstanding  that  their  employers  desire  them 
to  remain  for  a  longer  period  and  thus  not  only  increase  their  own 
earnings,  as  before  stated,  but  those  of  all  the  employees  in  and  about 
the  colliery,  because  the  number  of  hours’  work  in  the  breakers  and  of 
all  men  and  boys  paid  by  the  day  or  hour,  and  the  earnings  of  the 
miners’  laborers  are  entirely  dependent  upon  and  controlled  by  the 
amount  of  coal  sent  up  from  the  mine  by  the  contract  or  piecework¬ 
ers;  and  we  assert  that  the  miners,  who  are  the  contract  and  piece¬ 
workers,  deliberately  fix  their  own  hours  of  labor  and  the  amount  of 
their  earnings  without  any  regard  for  the  interests  or  wishes  of  their 
employers,  and  in  total  disregard  of  the  earnings  and  welfare  of  every 
other  class  of  employees. 

We  further  aver  that  the  existing  rate  of  wages  paid  the  mine 
workers  is  sufficient  compensation  in  view  of  the  character  of  their 
occupation;  that  the  proportion  of  accidents  to  the  numbers  employed 
is  not  greater  than  in  many  occupations  requiring  like  skill  and  train¬ 
ing;  that  there  is  no  greater  liability  to  serious  and  permanent  dis¬ 
ease,  nor  a  higher  death  rate  nor  a  shorter  trade  life  incident  to  the 
occupation  of  mine  workers,  than  is  found  in  many  other  employments, 

and  we  assert  that  the  fact  is  that  there  is  no  class  of  workers  healthier. 

/ 

stronger  and  longer  lived  than  the  mine  workers  in  the  anthracite 
field. 

While  we  are  unable  to  say  what  is  “the  American  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing,”  we  assert  that  an  inspection  of  the  places  and  manner  of  living 
of  the  anthracite  workers  and  the  appearance  of  the  men  and  boys 
emplo3Ted,  and  of  the  families  of  the  workers,  with  their  schools  and 
facilities  for  education  provided  for  the  children,  demonstrate  that,  as 
a  class,  the  mine  workers  and  their  families  are  as  well  housed,  clothed, 
fed  and  educated  as  any  other  similar  class  in  the  country,  due  regard 
being  had  to  their  ordinary  habits  of  life  and  ways  and  ideas  of  living; 
and  that  those  who  are  sober,  industrious  and  thrifty,  willing  to  attend 
to  their  duties  when  work  is  open  to  them,  can  accumulate  means  as 
readily  as  men  engaged  in  any  other  industry. 

In  October,  1900,  a  general  advance  of  10  per  cent  was  made  in  the 
wages  of  all  employees  in  the  anthracite  region,  and  this  advance  alone 
has  much  more  than  covered  any  increased  cost  of  living  that  may 
have  latterly  been  met,  but  in  addition  to  that  advance,  work  has 
been  much  more  steady  and  abundant  for  those  who  would  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  the  opportunity  to  work;  yet  the  miners  have  not,  and  appar¬ 
ently  will  not,  reap  the  benefit  of  that  opportunity,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  since  the  advance  of  10  per  cent  in  1900  the  contract  and 
pieceworkers  have  produced  less  coal  per  man  than  theretofore,  appar¬ 
ently  contenting  themselves  with  about  the  same  amount  of  income 
they  had  before  the  advance  was  made. 

The  laws  of  Pennsylvania  prescribe  that  no  minor  under  the  age  of 
14  shall  be  employed  inside  of  any  mine,  and  none  under  12  years 
of  age  outside  the  mine;  and  that  before  employment  the  fact  that  the 
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minor  is  above  that  age  must  be  attested  by  the  parents  or  guardian 
or  by  other  satisfactory  proof.  The  children  of  the  anthracite  mine 
workers  enjoy  as  good  educational  advantages  as  children  of  any  other 
class  in  any  other  community,  and  if  they  are  forced  to  work  before 
attaining  the  age  mentioned,  they  do  so  in  defiance  of  the  law  and 
through  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  parents  or  others  entitled  to  act  for 
them. 

Wages  on  the  present  scale  are  not  below  the  fair  and  just  earnings 
of  mine  workers  in  the  anthracite  industry,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are 
a  fair  and  just  return  for  the  amount  and  character  of  the  work 
performed. 

A  reduction  of  20  per  cent  in  the  hours  of  labor,  without  any  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  earnings  for  all  employees,  paid  by  the  hour,  day  or  week, 
would  result  in  an  increase  of  cost  of  such  labor  to  the  employer  of 
25  per  cent,  which,  if  granted,  must  inevitably  fall  upon  the  public  in 
an  increased  price  of  coal.  All  such  labor  is  now  paid  its  full  value, 
and  nothing  in  the  conditions  justifies  any  such  increase,  for  the  same 
reasons  that  apply  to  the  other  employees,  as  above  stated. 

We  deny  that  the  ten-hour  day  is  detrimental  to  the  health,  life  or 
safety  and  well-being  of  the  mine  workers,  or  that  shorter  hours  improve 
the  physical,  mental  or  moral  condition  of  the  workers,  or  that  shorter 
hours  increase  the  intensity  and  efficiency  of  labor,  or  that  a  working 
day  of  eight  hours  is  sufficiently  long  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
workingman  and  of  the  community. 

We  aver  that,  outside  of  engineers,  firemen,  pump  runners,  and 
some  classes  of  foremen,  the  employees  rarely  work  ten  hours  out  of 
twenty-four. 

As  has  been  before  stated,  the  miners  do  not  work  an  average  of  four 
to  five  hours  when  they  go  in  the  mine,  but  the  time  of  the  run  of  the 
breaker,  and  of  all  the  work  other  than  that  of  miners,  is  governed  by 
the  amount  of  coal  cut  by  the  miners.  The  system  long  ago  estab¬ 
lished,  and  now  prevailing,  of  taking  the  number  of  hours  worked  by 
all  employees  (except  those  working  on  monthly  salaries,  and  the 
miners  and  their  laborers,  paid  by  contract  or  piecework)  during  a 
month,  dividing  the  aggregate  number  of  hours  by  ten,  and  thus 
arriving  at  what  is  called  the  number  of  days  worked  per  month,  is 
misleading,  because  it  indicates  a  fewer  number  of  days  and  a  longer 
period  of  labor  during  each  day  than  the  men  and  boys  have  actually 
been  at  work,  and  inspection  of  the  pay  rolls  will  prove  this  at  a 
glance. 

We  aver  that,  it  is  impossible  to  adopt  any  system  by  which  the 
exact  amount  of  coal  contained  in  a  mine  car,  as  it  comes  from  the 
mine,  can  be  determined. 

When  the  mine  is  feeding  the  breaker  with  cars,  the  hoist  averages 
generally  from  one  to  two  cars  a  minute.  There  is  no  time  and  no 
place  to  take  out,  sort  and  weigh  the  contents  of  a  car.  While  it  is 
true  that  in  former  years  the  very  small  sizes  that  are  now  merchant¬ 
able  were  thrown  on  the  dump,  it  is  the  fact  that  during  that  time 
much  more  lump  coal  was  produced  and  sold  than  at  present,  from 
which  there  was  little  breakage  or  waste;  whereas  now  that  the  demand 
for  lump  coal  has  very  greatly  decreased  and  the  coal  has  to  be  broken 
down  to  the  sizes  demanded  by  the  market  and  consumers,  there  is  a 
considerable  loss  to  the  operator  in  the  unavoidable  making  of  small 
sizes  in  the  process  of  breaking  down  and  cleaning.  The  small  sizes 
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referred  to,  moreover,  command  but  a  comparatively  small  price  in 
the  market,  are  sold  entirely  for  steam  purposes  in  competition  with 
bituminous  coal,  and  net  the  companies  but  a  trifling  sum,  so  that  if 
such  small  sizes  should  be  included  as  demanded,  it  would  be  neces- 
sar}^,  in  justice  to  the  employers,  to  reduce  the  price  paid  the  miner 
per  car  or  ton. 

The  difference  between  the  “miner’s  ton,”  as  it  is  known  at  the 
mines,  and  the  market  ton  of  2,240  pounds,  is  intended  to  offset  the 
impurities  that  are  found  in  the  mine  car,  and  the  loss  by  breakage  in 
preparation,  and  this  difference  varies  in  amount  at  different  mines, 
according  to  the  condition  existing  in  each. 

As  under  the  contract  or  piecework  system,  the  miner  employs  and 
controls  his  own  laborer,  who  loads  the  cars  in  the  mine,  the  miner 
usually  only  drilling  holes,  firing  blasts  and  taking  care  of  his  cham¬ 
ber,  the  remedy  for  any  complaint  in  this  regard  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
miner,  who,  if  he  will  stay  in  the  mine  a  reasonable  time  and  superin¬ 
tend  the  loading  of  the  cars  and  see  that  rock,  slate  and  other  waste  is 
not  thrown  in,  would  himself  remove  any  cause  there  may  be  for 
complaint  from  either  the  employers  or  the  miner. 

In  reply  to  the  fourth  demand  presented,  we  assert  that  this  Com¬ 
mission  has  no  right  or  power  to  consider  any  proposition  looking  to 
an  agreement  with  or  recognition  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America,  for  the  reason  that  the  letter  of  the  companies  submitted  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  which  is  the  only  basis  and  warrant 
for  the  proceedings  of  this  Commission,  expressly  states  that  the  com¬ 
panies  submit  only  such  questions  of  difference  as  exist  between  them 
and  their  own  employees  as  individuals. 

We  assert  emphatically  that  we  have  never  compelled  or  attempted 
to  compel,  any  of  our  employees  to  make  or  sign  individual  agree¬ 
ments,  nor  interfered  with  or  questioned  the  right  of  the  men  to  form 
or  join  any  organization  they  may  think  it  for  their  interest  to  affiliate 
with,  and  assert  that  we  have  never  failed  to  consider,  and  adjust  as 
far  as  possible  any  complaints  made  to  us  by  our  own  employees, 
individually  or  by  committees  of  their  own  number,  chosen  by  them, 
irrespective  of  whether  or  not  they  belonged  to  associations  or  unions. 

We  deny  that  agreements  between  employers  and  employees  through 
workingmen’s  organizations  are  beneficial  and  successful  in  the  bitu¬ 
minous  coal  fields  or  elsewhere,  and  assert  that  any  such  agreement  as 
a  method  of  regulating  production  would  be  and  is  injurious  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  public. 

We  deny  that  unions  of  workingmen  tend  to  better  the  discipline  of 
the  men  and  to  the  improvement  of  their  physical,  mental  or  moral  con¬ 
ditions,  and  to  the  preservation  of  friendly  relations  between  employer 
and  employee,  but  assert,  on  the  contrary,  that  since  the  advent  of  the 
association  called  “The  United  Mine  Workers  of  America”  in  the 
anthracite  fields,  the  workers  there  have  become  demoralized;  that 
those  who  have  joined  the  association  have  tyrannized  over  those  who 
would  not  join  and  committed  innumerable  acts  of  violence  and  oppres¬ 
sion  since  they  forced  the  strike  in  May  last,  in  order  to  deter  from 
working  those  who  wished  to  do  so;  that  they  attempted  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  properties  of  the  companies  by  calling  out  the  engineers, 
firemen,  pump  runners,  and  others,  whose  only  work  was  to  protect 
the  properties  from  flood  and  fire,  and  preserve  them  not  only  for  the 
owners  but  for  the  men  when  they  should  resume  work;  under  the  rule 
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of  the  union  unnumbered  petty  strikes  have  occurred  since  1900  and 
the  discipline  at  the  mines  where  a  large  number  of  the  employees  are 
bo}\s,  always  inclined  to  be  unruly,  but  admitted  to  a  vote  and  voice 
in  the  union,  has  been  so  impaired  as  to  make  a  marked  decrease  in 
the  efficiency  of  the  working  forces  and  the  productive  capacity  of  the 
mines. 

Finally  we  assert  that  the  great  majority  of  the  “United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,”  are  men  employed  in  the  bituminous  coal  fields; 
that  the  action  of  the  union  is  controlled  by  a  majority  vote  in  their 
conventions;  that  the  bituminous  men  largely  outnumber  and  dominate 
the  anthracite  men;  that  few,  if  any,  of  the  officers  of  the  union  have 
had  any  experience  in  the  anthracite  field,  most  of  them  who  have 
worked  at  all  having  acquired  their  knowledge  of  coal  mining  in  the 
bituminous  regions;  that  the  system  of  mining  and  preparation  of  coal 
is  entirely  different  in  the  two  regions;  that  bituminous  coal  is  sub¬ 
stantially  the  only  competitor  of  anthracite  coal  in  the  markets  of  the 
country,  and  that  it  is  directly  antagonistic  not  only  to  the  interests  of  the 
owners  of  anthracite  properties,  but  of  every  man  and  boy  employed 
on  those  properties,  that  they  should  be  led,  advised  and  controlled  by 
an  influence  (guided,  perhaps,  by  the  employer  to  some  extent),  that 
has  not  and  can  not  have  their  interests  solety  at  heart. 

T.  P.  Fowler^ 

President,  Scranton  Coal  Company , 
and  Elk  Ilill  Coal  and  Iron  Company. 

ANSWER,  OF  LEHIGH  VALLEY  COAL  COMPANY. 

+  • 

To  the  Anthracite  Coal  Strike  Commission : 

Answer  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company  to  the  demands  presented 

by  John  Mitchell  as  a  representative  of  anthracite  mine  workers. 

First.  It  denies  that  the  demand  for  an  increase  to  its  employees 
engaged  in  contract  or  piece  work  of  20  per  cent  in  the  prices  paid 
during  the  year  1901  is  warranted  by  the  conditions  surrounding  or 
pertaining  to  such  employees  and  it  avers  that  the  prices  prevailing 
during  the  year  named  for  such  work  are  adequate  and  just,  whether 
tested  by  the  wages  paid  in  other  trades  or  employments  or  by  the 
conditions  under  which  such  work  is  performed.  A  comparison 
merely  between  the  rate  per  ton  paid  to  miners  respectively  in  the 
anthracite  and  bituminous  fields  is  wholly  misleading  if  it  is  intended 
to  demonstrate  thereby  that  the  anthracite  miner  is  underpaid,  for  the 
conditions  surrounding  the  two  are  so  dissimilar  and  the  amount  of 
labor  required  to  produce  the  same  results  as  to  product  varies  so 
materially  that  to  disregard  these  in  making  a  comparison  would  lead 
to  entirety  false  conclusions.  Taking  into  consideration  all  such  quali¬ 
fying  conditions,  this  respondent  denies  that  the  bituminous  miner  is 
better  paid  than  the  anthracite.  Were  it  otherwise,  considering  the 
proximity  of  the  two  fields,  the  bituminous  mines  would  have  been 
filled  during  the  past  years  at  the  expense  of  the  anthracite,  a  condi¬ 
tion  which  has  not  existed  and  does  not  exist. 

Further,  this  respondent  denies  that  the  wages  are  inadequate,  hav¬ 
ing  regard  either  to  the  risks  incident  to  the  character  of  the  work, 
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the  cost  of  living  or  the  support  and  maintenance  in  a  decent  and 
proper  way  of  a  miner  and  his  family. 

That  there  are  boys  engaged  in  various  occupations  in  and  about  the 
anthracite  mines  is  not  due  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  wages  earned  by 
their  parents.  Such  work  as  is  performed  by  these  boys  is  not  labo¬ 
rious  and  is  of  a  less  exacting  character  than  that  in  which  boys  of  simi¬ 
lar  ages  engage  in  other  occupations,  and  in  the  employment  of  such 
boys,  care  is  taken  that  none  are  employed  under  the  age  which  the* 
State  of  Pennsylvania  by  legislative  enactment  has  designated  as  a  lit 
one  for  the  commencement  of  manual  labor. 

This  respondent  calls  attention  to  the  fact  as  pertinent  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  the  annual  earnings  of  the  contract  miners  are  sufficient 
and  adequate,  that  no  complaint  whatever  has  been  made  as  to  the 
insufficiency  of  earnings  of  any  other  class  of  labor  employed  in  and 
about  the  mines  and  this  despite  the  fact  that  under  the  rate  of  wages 
now  prevailing,  the  contract  miners  can  earn  more  per  day  than  any 
other  class  of  labor  in  and  about  the  mines  and  are  exposed  to  no 
greater  hardships  or  risks  than  their  fellow  employees.  The  absence 
of  such  complaint  is  persuasive  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  wages 
received  by  such  other  employees  are  fair  and  adequate  and  that  con¬ 
sequently  the  demand  of  the  contract  miners  who  can  and  do  earn 
more  than  such  other  employees  is  not  justified  and  consequently  should 
not  be  granted. 

As  bearing  upon  this  question  of  alleged  insufficient  earnings,  this 
respondent  in  conclusion  submits  that  if  the  annual  earnings  of  the 
contract  miners  are  deemed  by  them  to  be  inadequate  or  insufficient, 
they  could,  were  the  miners  themselves  so  disposed,  be  readily increased 
to  the  extent  of  20  per  cent  by  the  simple  expedient  of  working  steadily 
for  even  eight  hours  a  da}". 

For  the  year  1901,  the  average  hours  work  by  these  contract  miners 
on  the  days  when  they  did  work,  did  not  amount  to  seven  hours  per 
day,  and  on  many  days  they  were  idle  of  their  own  volition. 

An  adequate  remedy  is  therefore  in  their  own  hands,  but  it  is  not 
made  use  of  because  the  desire  for  increased  earnings  has  not  been 
strong  enough  to  induce  the  steadier  work  necessary  for  the  purpose. 

Second.  Replying  to  the  demand  for  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent, 
in  hours  of  labor  without  any  reduction  of  earnings  for  all  employees 
paid  by  the  hour,  day  or  week,  this  respondent  also  says  that  this 
demand  is  unwarranted  and  should  not  be  approved  by  this  Commis¬ 
sion  nor  made  the  basis  of  action  by  it. 

The  reasons  adduced  in  support  of  such  demand  are  insufficient  to 
support  the  same  considered  merely  with  reference  to  the  advantage 
of  an  eight-hour  labor  day  as  affecting  all  character  of  work.  The 
conditions  affecting  anthracite  mining  and  the  methods  necessary  to  be 
pursued  in  the  operation  of  the  mines  make  the  proposed  limitation 
inexpedient  and  unjust. 

Under  the  system  prevailing  and  having  regard  to  the  production 
of  the  maximum  output  of  the  mine  which  is  of  importance  to  both  the 
operator  and  to  the  public,  the  coal  mined  or  cut  by  the  contract 
miners  should  be  promptly  loaded  and  shipped  from  the  mine,  and  if 
the  hours  during  which  the  other  employees  at  the  mines  could  be 
called  upon  to  work  were  to  be  restricted  to  eight,  frequently  this 
could  not  be  accomplished  promptly  and  the  operation  of  the  mine 
would  thus  be  retarded. 
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In  point  of  fact,  however,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  employees 
who  would  be  affected  by  a  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor,  actually 
work  under  the  present  system  less  than  eight  hours  a  day  upon  an 
average.  The  contract  miners  work  irregularly  and  for  short  hours 
and  this  necessarily  results  in  the  other  employees  even  while  on  duty 
being  idle  while  waiting  for  coal  to  handle.  Then  again,  due  to  the 
complicated  nature  of  the  operations  as  a  whole  at  any  one  mine,  there 
are  more  or  less  inevitable  stoppages  or  interruptions  of  work  which 
have  the  effect  also  of  shortening  the  hours  of  labor  actually  performed 
by  the  employees.  Due  to  these  and  to  other  causes,  in  which  latter 
may  be  included  days  of  suspension  of  work  by  the  miners  themselves 
because  of  holidays  or  strikes,  the  average  number  of  hours  worked 
during  last  year  by  the  employees  of  this  company  was  substantially 
less  than  eight  hours  per  day  for  each  working  day  of  the  year. 

Third.  Replying  to  the  demand  that  there  shall  be  adopted  a  system 
by  which  coal  shall  be  weighed  and  paid  for  by  weight  wherever  prac¬ 
ticable,  this  respondent  says  that  the  granting  of  such  demand  would 
be  inexpedient  as  it  would  accomplish  no  real  good  and  would  result 
in  conditions  which  would  work  to  the  disadvantage  of  both  the 
operator  and  the  miner. 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  many  operations  where  the  only  practi¬ 
cable  way  is  to  pay  as  is  now  done — by  the  yard,  and  this  because  the 
coal  mined  by  the  contract  miner  is  not  immediately  loaded  but  accu¬ 
mulates  for  weeks  and  even  months  before  being  loaded,  and  as  no 
system  of  weighing  is  possible  until  the  coal  is  loaded  on  the  mine  car, 
the  payment  of  the  miner  would  be  postponed  for  such  a  long  period 
as  to  make  it  impossible  to  secure  labor  for  the  mining  of  coal  that 
must  be  mined  in  this  way. 

The  method  of  paying  the  miner  by  weight  of  coal  mined  has  been 
followed  only  in  the  case  of  a  few  mines,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  has 
not  been  successful  in  eliminating  contention,  and  this  largely  because 
of  the  fact  that  deductions  from  the  weight  of  the  coal  actually  loaded 
in  the  mine  car  had  to  be  made  on  account  of  the  impurities  and  refuse 
that  would,  even  in  the  case  of  honest  and  careful  loading,  be  sent  out 
with  the  coal.  Under  such  a  system  there  is  a  constant  temptation  to 
the  men  engaged  in  loading  the  car  to  defraud  the  company  by  loading 
with  the  coal,  rock,  slate  and  other  impurities,  and  the  honest  miner 
is  made  to  suffer  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  as  it  is  impossible  to 
examine  each  separate  car  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  percent¬ 
age  of  refuse  loaded  therein,  an  average  deduction  has  to  be  made 
based  upon  the  average  per  car  of  such  refuse,  with  consequent  injustice 
to  the  honest  miner  and  overpayment  to  the  dishonest  one. 

It  would  be  wholly  impracticable  to  pay  by  weight  without  a  proper 
allowance  for  such  impurities  and  refuse,  as  such  a  system  would 
undoubtedly  lead  to  a  reckless  and  dishonest  loading  of  the  mine  cars 
and  would  indeed  be  almost  a  direct  incentive  to  such  practices. 

There  is  another  and  serious  objection  to  the  payment  b}^  weight, 
based  upon  the  consideration  of  the  time  that  would  necessarily  be 
consumed  in  weighing  and  the  consequent  holding  back  of  the  mine 
shipments  that  would  result  therefrom.  None  of  the  mines  of  this 
respondent  are  so  arranged  or  equipped  as  to  make  practicable  without 
very  considerable  outlay,  any  system  for  weighing  the  coal,  and  even 
if  its  mines  were  so  rearranged  as  to  allow  the  coal  to  be  weighed, 
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serious  delay  in  its  movement  to  the  breaker  would  result  with  conse¬ 
quent  decreased  daily  output  of  each  mine. 

This  company’s  practice  has  been  and  is  to  pay,  in  cases  where  coal 
when  mined  is  immediately  loaded,  by  the  mine  car,  and  where  coal  is 
not  immediately  loaded  but  is  held  back  on  account  of  conditions  pre¬ 
vailing  in  the  mines,  by  the  cubic  yard,  and  so  far  as  known  its  prac¬ 
tice  in  this  respect  has  been  satisfactory  to  its  employees,  and  it  submits 
that  this  system  best  answers  requirements  and  conditions  that  have  to 
be  taken  into  account  in  the  different  fields  of  the  anthracite  region. 

The  demand  embraced  in  the  third  demand,  already  alluded  to,  that 
the  minimum  rate  per  ton  to  be  paid  to  the  miner  shall  be  60  cents  for 
a  legal  ton  of  2,240  pounds,  is  so  extravagant  that  its  effect  could  not 
have  been  intelligently  considered  or  understood  by  those  making  it. 
In  many  cases  it  would  increase  the  price  pa}rable  to  the  contract  miner 
more  than  40  per  cent.,  and  this  particular  demand  is  so  inconsistent 
with  the  first  demand  made  that  this  respondent  assumes  that  it  is  not 
intended  to  seriously  urge  or  press  it. 

Fourth.  Referring  to  the  fourth  demand  which  asks  for  the  incor¬ 
poration  in  an  agreement  between  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  and  the  anthracite  coal  companies  of  all  matters  pertaining 
to  wages,  conditions  of  employment  or  any  other  subject  affecting 
these  companies’  employees  in  and  about  the  mines,  this  respondent 
submits  that  in  making  this  demand  the  petitioner  has  asked  this  Com¬ 
mission  to  exceed  and  transcend  the  powers  vested  in  it. 

This  respondent  has  declined  to  deal  with  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America  in  the  manner  sought  to  be  enforced  by  this  demand, 
because  it  regards  such  action  as  prejudicial  not  only  to  it  but  to  its 
employees.  It  recognizes  the  right  of  its  employees  to  exercise  such 
lawful  means  as  may  be  at  their  disposal  to  enforce  demands  which 
they  deem  just,  and  this  may  justify  the  existence  of  an  employees’ 
organization,  but  this  by  no  means  justifies  the  claim  that  the  employer 
should  be  required  to  deal  with  such  organization  in  the  manner  pro¬ 
posed  rather  than  with  his  own  employees  directly,  or  that  he  should 
enter  into  contracts  or  agreements  with  such  organization  for  the 
barter  and  sale  of  the  labor  of  its  members.  No  effective  discipline 
can  possibly  be  maintained  and  consequently  no  good  results  achieved 
in  any  undertaking  in  which  the  employee  regards  himself  as  subject 
not  to  the  commands  or  requirements  of  his  employer,  but  only  to 
such  commands  or  requirements  as  may  be  approved  by  some  organ¬ 
ization  of  which  he  is  a  member.  Such  methods  tend  neither  to  good 
organization  nor  to  effective  work. 

The  method  proposed  is  further  objectionable  in  that  it  gives  almost 
coercive  power  to  the  organization  to  compel  all  employees  engaged 
in  a  common  employment  with  members  of  the  union  to  ally  them¬ 
selves  with  it,  and  results,  therefore,  in  depriving  individuals  of  the 
right  to  sell  their  own  labor  upon  such  terms  as  they  can  secure  and 
compels  them  to  abide  by  and  accept  the  terms  which  may  be  secured 
for  them  by  an  organization  over  which  as  individuals  they  can  exer¬ 
cise  but  very  little  control. 

These  objections  apply  strongly  to  any  agreement  of  the  character 
demanded  with  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  and  in  addition 
there  are  special  reasons  against  such  a  course  that  apply  peculiarly 
to  that  organization.  It  would  be  unprofitable  to  enumerate  all  these, 
but  one,  and  this  a  most  potent  one,  is  that  the  organization  named  is 
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under  the  control  of  bituminous  miners  and  it  would  be  quite  as  reason¬ 
able  to  allow  the  bituminous  operators  to  determine  the  cost  at  which 
anthracite  coal  shall  be  produced  as  to  permit  the  wages,  hours,  and 
conditions  of  labor  of  the  anthracite  miners  to  be  fixed  by  an  organiza¬ 
tion  controlled  by  bituminous  miners. 

Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company, 
By  Francis  1.  Go  wen. 

ANSWER  OF  LEHIGH  AND  WILKESBAERE  COAL  COMPANY. 

The  reply  of  the  Lehigh  and  Wilkesbarre  Coal  Company  to  the  demands 

of  those  anthracite  mine  workers  represented  by  John  Mitchell. 

To  the  Anthracite  Coal  Strike  Commission: 

The  Lehigh  and  Wilkesbarre  Coal  Company,  replying  to  the  demands 
of  John  Mitchell,  representing  certain  anthracite  mine  workers,  says: 

First.  That  it  owns  12  collieries  situate  in  the  counties  of  Luzerne, 
Schuylkill  and  Carbon,  and  that  it  did  operate,  previous  to  the  strike 
inaugurated  by  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  11  collieries 
and  1  washery,  and  that  at  that  time  it  employed  6,500  men  in  and 
about  the  mines. 

Second.  The  demand  for  an  increase  of  20  per  cent  upon  the  price 
paid  during  the  year  1901  to  employees  performing  contract  or  piece 
work,  is  unreasonable  and  unjust.  An  increase  of  10  per  cent  was 
made  in  the  year  1900.  To  grant  this  demand  and  further  increase 
these  prices  by  the  amount  named  would  add  20  per  cent  to  prices 
already  recently  increased  by  10  per  cent.  ■* 

There  is  no  such  similarity  in  the  mining  of  anthracite  and  bitu¬ 
minous  coalas  to  make  wages  paid  in  the  bituminous  coal  field  a  stand¬ 
ard  for  wages  paid  in  the  anthracite  coal  field.  The  mining  of  anthra¬ 
cite  coal  is  not  substantially  similar  work  to  the  mining  of  bituminous 
coal.  The  present  rate  of  wages  in  the  anthracite  coal  mines  operated 
b}^  this  company,  making  proper  allowance  for  the  difference  in  con¬ 
ditions,  is  not  lower  than  the  rate  of  wages  paid  in  the  bituminous  coal 
fields,  nor  is  it  lower  than  the  rate  of  wages  paid  in  other  occupations 
requiring  equal  skill  and  training.  The  average  annual  earnings  in 
the  mines  of  this  company  of  men  working  the  full  time  which  they 
have  the  opportunity  of  working  are  not  less  than  the  average  annual 
earnings  of  men  working  for  the  like  time  in  the  bituminous  coal 
fields,  nor  are  the}^  less  than  the  average  annual  earnings  of  men  work¬ 
ing  like  time  in  occupations  requiring  equal  skill  and  training.  Nor 
is  the  rate  of  wages  in  the  anthracite  coal  mines  of  this  company  insuf¬ 
ficient  to  compensate  mine  workers,  in  view  of  the  character  and  risk 
of  their  work.  As  respects  the  sufficiency  of  the  earnings  of  workers 
in  the  mines  of  this  company,  to  maintain  what  is  called  in  the  demand 
presented  by  John  Mitchell  “the  American  standard  of  living”  and 
“a  fair  standard  of  living,”  this  company  asks  that  this  standard  be 
defined,  so  the  issues  on  this  point  may  be  more  definite,  but  it  insists 
that  it  is  easy  for  industrious  mine  workers  working  in  its  mines, 
whenever  work  is  offered,  to  maintain,  with  present  wages,  a  standard 
of  living  superior  to  that  enjoyed  by  workmen  in  occupations  requir¬ 
ing  equal  skill  and  training.  This  company  expressly  denies  that  the 
wages  of  any  workers  in  its  mines  are  so  low  as  to  prematurely  force 
their  children  into  the  breakers  and  the  mills  instead  of  being  educated 
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upon  the  earnings  of  their  parents.  On  the  contrary  it  alleges  that 
boys  are  never  employed  in  its  breakers  except  with  the  knowledge  of 
their  parents  and  upon  representation  that  such  boys  are  above  the 
lawful  age  at  which  they  are  permitted  under  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania 
to  work.  That  the  wages  of  industrious  employees  in  the  mines  of 
this  company  are  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  maintain  a  comfortable 
standard  of  living,  and  to  prevent  their  being  forced  to  send  their 
children  prematurely  into  the  breakers  and  mills,  is  evidenced  by  the 
investments  that  they  have  been  able  to  make  of  savings  in  homes,  in 
building  associations,  in  savings  bank  deposits,  and  otherwise,  so  that 
the  towns  and  cities  adjacent  to  the  mines  of  this  company,  though 
containing  a  large  foreign  population  who  have  not  yet  adopted  the 
mode  of  life  common  to  American  workmen,  are  superior  to  mining 
towns  in  other  mining  districts  of  the  United  States. 

Third.  As  respects  the  second  demand  that  a  reduction  of  20  per 
cent  be  made  in  the  hours  of  labor,  without  any  reduction  of  earn¬ 
ings,  for  all  employees  paid  by  the  hour,  the  day  or  the  week,  this  is 
in  substance  a  demand  for  an  increase  of  20  per  cent  in  the  cost  of 
labor.  It  is  unreasonable  and  unjust  that  any  such  increase  should  be 
made,  and  all  considerations  affecting  the  demand  for  a  direct  increase 
of  20  per  cent  upon  contract  or  piecework  apply  with  equal  force  to 
this  demand. 

The  certified  miners,  under  present  conditions,  seldom  work  eight 
hours  a  day.  The  greater  cost  in  the  production  and  preparation  of 
anthracite  coal  for  market  is  not  the  cutting  of  the  coal.  Many  employ¬ 
ees  are  paid  by  the  month,  the  pumping  continues  da}"  and  night,  the 
machinery  is  expensive,  and  the  cost  of  coal  is  largely  conditioned  on 
the  collieries  running  full  time.  The  output  is  entirely  dependent  on 
the  quantity  of  coal  a  certified  miner  is  willing  tocut  daily,  and  because 
of  this  it  is  seldom  practical  to  work  the  full  breaker  time. 

Any  increase  in  wages  will  necessarily  increase  the  price  of  coal  to 
the  public,  restrict  its  use,  and  seriously  affect  the  ability  of  the  indus¬ 
tries  using  it  as  fuel  to  compete  with  the  industries  using  bituminous 
coal;  it  will  bear  heavily  on  the  workmen  and  necessarily  oppress  the 
general  public,  and  injure  the  general  business  of  the  country.  Because 
of  the  injury  to  the  mines  by  the  strike  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America  the  cost  of  producing  coal  has  been  greatly  increased  and 
a  temporary  advance  in  price  was  made,  but  it  would  be  objectionable 
to  continue  such  increase  when  mining  operations  become  normal. 

Fourth.  As  respects  both  demands  for  this  20  per  cent  increase, 
whether  by  direct  increase  in  wages,  or  a  reduction  in  the  hours  of 
work,  the  amount  which  can  be  paid  for  labor  in  the  mines  of  this 
company  depends  not  upon  any  arbitrary  amount  which  is  claimed  to 
provide  a  wage  sufficient  to  maintain  in  any  particular  standard  of 
living,  but  upon  the  price  at  which  anthracite  can  be  sold.  Anthracite 
coal  is  sold  in  increasingly  close  competition  with  other  kinds  of  fuel, 
notably  with  bituminous  coal,  gas  and  oil,  and  any  amount  which  can 
and  will  be  paid  for  labor  in  the  mining  and  preparation  for  market 
of  anthracite  coal  depends  upon  the  prices  which  the  public  are  willing 
to  pay  for  it  in  competition  with  other  kinds  of  fuel. 

Fifth.  As  respects  the  adoption  of  a  system  by  which  coal  shall  be 
weighed,  and  paid  for  by  weight,  this  company  states  that  it  has  had 
no  disagreements  with  any  of  its  employees  about  the  weighing  of 
coal.  The  payments  are  determined  by  the  car,  not  by  the  ton,  which 
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cars  are  uniform  in  size  for  the  mine  where  used;  and  the  rate  per  car 
is  fixed  for  the  different  veins  in  the  several  mines  or  collieries.  It 
denies  that  there  is  anything  unreasonable  or  unfair  in  the  method  it 
has  practiced  in  arriving  at  the  payment  for  the  mining  of  coal  from 
its  mines,  but  avers  that  such  method  is  just  and  equitable. 

Sixth.  As  respects  the  demand  that  the  wages  and  conditions  of 
employment  shall  be  incorporated  in  an  agreement  between  the  United 
Mine  W orkers  of  America  and  the  anthracite  coal  companies,  this 
company  insists  that  this  is  not  a  subject  which  the  Anthracite  Coal 
Strike  Commission  should  consider,  and  on  the  contrary  alleges  that 
this  subject  was  excluded  from  consideration  by  the  terms  of  the  sub¬ 
mission  under  which  the  Commission  was  appointed. 

The  statement  in  which  this  company  joined,  under  which  this  Com¬ 
mission  was  appointed,  contained  the  following  proviso: 

“The  managers  of  the  coal  companies  are  not  willing  to  enter  into 
arbitration  with  the  Mine  Workers’  Union,  an  organization  chiefly 
composed  of  men  in  rival  and  competitive  interests,  and  they  are  not 
willing  to  make  any  arrangements  which  will  not  secure  to  the  men 
now  working  and  all  now  or  hereafter  wishing  to  work,  whether  they 
belong  to  the  Mine  Workers’  Union  or  not,  the  right  and  opportunity 
to  work  in  safety  and  without  personal  insult  or  bodily  harm  to  them¬ 
selves  or  their  families.” 

The  question  whether  this  company  should,  against  its  will,  become 
a  party  to  any  agreement  between  other  anthracite  coal  companies  and 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  respecting  wages  to  be  paid 
and  the  conditions  of  employment,  is  not  before  this  Commission. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Andrew  H.  McCltntock, 

De  Forest  Brothers, 

Counsel  for  Lehigh  and  Wilkesbarre  Coal  Company. 

November  7,  1902. 

ANSWER,  OF  PHILADELPHIA  AND  READING  COAL  AND 

IRON  COMPANY. 

To  the  Anthracite  Coal  Strike  Commission: 

Answer  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company. 

The  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  replying  to 
the  demands  of  John  Mitchell,  representing  certain  anthracite  mine 
workers,  says: 

First.  That  it  owns  37  collieries  situate  in  the  counties  of  Schuyl¬ 
kill,  Northumberland,  and  Columbia,  and  that  it  did  operate  previous 
to  the  strike  inaugurated  by  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  33 
collieries  and  4  washeries,  and  that  at  that  time  it  had  26,829  employees 
in  and  about  the  mines. 

Second.  The  first  demand  for  “20  per  cent  increase  upon  the 
price  paid  during  the  year  1901  to  employees  performing  contract  or 
piece  work”  is  arbitrary,  unreasonable,  and  unjust. 

This  company  denies  that  there  is  any  such  similarity  between  the 
mining  of  bituminous  and  of  anthracite  coal  as  to  make  wages  paid  in 
one  a  standard  for  the  other.  It  avers  that  the  bituminous  coal  fields 
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extend  over  many  States  of  the  Union;  that  they  differ  widely  in  the 
physical  and  local  trade  conditions  which  largely  control  wages;  that 
the  work  of  mining  anthracite  coal  is  not  substantially  similar  work 
to  the  mining  of  bituminous  coal;  and  making  all  necessary  allowances 
for  differences  in  conditions,  it  denies  that  the  rate  of  wages  in  the 
mines  operated  by  this  company  is  lower  than  that  paid  in  the  bitu¬ 
minous  coal  fields,  whose  coal  output  competes  actively  with  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  this  company’s  mines. 

Third.  This  company  denies  that  the  present  rate  of  wages  is  lower 
than  is  paid  in  other  occupations  in  the  same  locality  and  controlled  by 
like  conditions. 

This  company  is  not  informed  as  to  the  average  annual  earnings  in  the 
bituminous  coal  fields,  but  it  avers  that  nearly  all  of  its  former  employees 
who,  during  the  past  five  months  worked  in  the  bituminous  mines, 
have  returned  to  the  anthracite  regions,  preferring  to  work  in  the 
anthracite  mines.  And  it  further  avers  that  the  annual  earnings  of 
the  anthracite  mine  workers  is  largely  reduced  by  their  refusal  to 
work  as  many  days  as  it  is  customary  to  work  in  other  occupations, 
and  that  by  reason  thereof  this  company  is  subjected  to  great  loss,  and 
the  cost  of  producing  coal  is  largely  increased  and  the  annual  earnings 
of  its  employees  diminished. 

Fourth.  This  company  denies  that  the  average  annual  earnings  of 
the  men  working  full  time  in  the  anthracite  coal  field  is  less  than  the 
average  annual  earnings  for  occupations  requiring  equal  skill  and 
training. 

Fifth.  This  company  denies  that  “the  rate  of  wages  in  the  anthra¬ 
cite  coal  fields  is  insufficient  to  compensate  the  mine  workers  in  view 
of  the  dangerous  character  of  the  occupation  in  relation  to  accidents, 
liability  to  serious  and  permanent  disease,  the  high  death  rate  and 
the  short  trade  life  incident  to  this  employment.’1 

Sixth.  This  company  avers  that  whilst  the  sixth  specification  is  too 
general  and  vague  for  specific  answer  thereto,  that  it  is  true  that  the 
anthracite  coal  regions  (almost  entirely  dependent  on  the  anthracite 
mining  industry)  are  among  the  most  prosperous  in  the  United  States; 
that  employees  of  temperate  and  economic  habits  have  saved  money, 
and  invested  their  savings  in  houses,  building  associations,  and  other 
property,  and  that  deposits  in  savings,  State  and  national  banks, 
aggregating  millions  of  dollars,  have  been  made  by  such  employees; 
that  the  standard  of  living  is  equal  to  that  of  the  average  American 
workmen;  that  the  towns  and  cities  are  better  than  any  mining  towns 
in  the  bituminous  coal  fields  of  the  United  States. 

This  company  denies  that  the  alleged  increased  cost  of  living  has 
made  it  impossible  to  maintain  a  fair  standard  of  life  upon  the  basis  of 
present  wages  or  from  securing  any  benefit  from  increased  prosperity, 
and  that  the  condition  ,of  the  workmen  is  poorer  on  account  of  it. 

This  company  further  denies  that  “the  children  of  the  anthracite 
mine  workers  are  prematurely  forced  into  the  breakers  and  mills  instead 
of  being  supported  and  educated  upon  the  earnings  of  their  parents 
because  of  low  wages  of  such  parents,  or  that  such  wages  are  below 
the  fair  and  just  earnings  of  mine  workers  in  this  industry.”  It  avers 
that  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  makes  large  annual  appropriations  to 
schools,  and  that  the  school  districts  levy  local  taxes  for  school  pur¬ 
poses;  that  text-books  are  supplied  from  public  funds,  and  that  the 
laws  provide  for  compulsory  attendance  at  public  schools.  In  the 
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countv  of  Schuylkill  this  company  paid  for  school  taxes  in  the  year 

1901,  $80,000. 

The  local  school  boards  are  elected  b}T  the  qualified  voters  of  the 
townships,  boroughs,  and  cities.  The  means  of  education  provided  by 
the  State,  through  its  system  of  free  schools  and  compulsory  attend¬ 
ance,  are  not  fully  utilized,  because  of  the  failure  of  the  local  school 
boards  to  enforce  compulsory  attendance,  but  the  wages  paid  are  ample 
to  insure  a  good  common  school  education  for  all  children  in  the  coal 
regions  desiring  to  attend  school. 

No  boys  are  employed  in  and  about  the  mines  and  breakers  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  statutes  fixing  the  ages  of  employment. 

In  addition  to  provisions  for  education,  ample  hospitals  for  the  care 
of  the  sick  and  injured  are  maintained  in  the  anthracite  coal  regions. 

This  company  avers  that  there  is  not  anywhere  else  in  the  world  a 
mining  region  where  the  workmen  have  so  many  comforts,  facilities 
for  education,  general  advantages,  and  such  profitable  employment. 

Seventh.  This  company  denies  that  the  second  demand  “for  a 
reduction  of  20  per  cent,  in  hours  of  labor  without  any  reduction  of 
earnings  for  all  employees  by  the  hour,  day,  or  week”  is  either  just  or 
equitable,  and  avers  that  the  reasons  assigned  in  support  of  the  demand 
are  impracticable,  in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  mining  of  anthracite 
coal.  The  certified  miners,  under  present  conditions,  seldom  work 
eight  hours  a  day.  The  greater  cost  in  the  production  and  prepara¬ 
tion  of  anthracite  coal  for  market  is  not  the  cutting  of  the  coal.  Many 
employees  are  paid  by  the  month,  the  pumping  continues  day  and 
night,  the  machinery  is  expensive,  and  the  cost  of  coal  is  largely  con¬ 
ditioned  on  the  collieries  running  full  time.  The  output  is  entirely 
dependent  on  the  quantity  of  coal  a  certified  miner  is  willing’  to  cut 
daily,  and  because  of  this  it  is  seldom  practicable  to  work  the  full 
breaker  time. 

In  general,  we  deny  that,  in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  anthracite  min¬ 
ing,  “That  the  ten-hour  day  is  detrimental  to  the  health,  life,  safety, 
and  well  being  of  the  mine  workers ;”  that  “shorter  hours  improve 
the  physical,  mental,  and  moral  conditions  of  the  workers;”  that 
“shorter  hours  increase  the  intensity  and  efficiency  of  labor.” 

It  admits  that  the  tendencv  of  National  and  State  governments  and 
of  labor  organizations  is  toward  shorter  hours,  but  denies  that  a  work¬ 
ing  day  of  less  than  ten  hours  will  be  of  real  advantage  to  the  workmen 
engaged  in  and  about  the  anthracite  mines  and  collieries.  In  some 
exceptionally  exhausting  work,  a  da v  of  ten  hours  is  too  long,  but 
there  is  no  exhausting  labor,  which  justifies  a  reduction  of  hours  of 
work  in  the  anthracite  coal  operations. 

Any  increase  in  wages  will  necessarily  increase  the  price  of  coal  to 
the  public,  restrict  its  use,  and  seriously  affect  the  ability  of  the  indus¬ 
tries  using  it  as  fuel  to  compete  with  the  industries  using  bituminous 
coal;  it  will  bear  heavily  on  the  workmen  and  necessarily  oppress  the 
general  public,  and  injure  the  general  business  of  the  country. 
Because  of  the  injury  to  the  mines  by  the  strike  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  the  cost  of  producing  coal  has  been  greatly 
increased  and  a  temporary  advance  in  price  was  made  by  this  com¬ 
pany,  but  it  will  be  impracticable  to  continue  such  increase  when 
mining  operations  become  normal. 

Eighth.  This  company,  replying  to  the  third  demand,  says:  That 
it  has  had  no  disagreements  with  any  of  its  employees  about  .the  weigh- 
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ing  of  coal.  The  quantity  is  usually  determined  by  measurement; 
that  when  coal  is  mined  by  the  ton  it  is  customary  and  necessary  to 
make  allowances  for  slate  and  impurities.  But  this  company  does  not 
mine  by  the  ton.  It  denies  that  there  is  anything  unreasonable  or 
unfair  in  the  method  it  has  practiced  in  arriving  at  the  measurement 
of  the  coal  from  its  mines. 

Ninth.  This  company,  replying  to  the  fourth  demand,  says:  That 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  are  primarily  a  bituminous  coal 
organization;  that  bituminous  coal  is  a  rival  competitor  in  the  market 
with  anthracite  coal;  that  ever  since  the  advent  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  in  the  anthracite  fields  the  business  conditions  in 
the  anthracite  mines  have  become  intolerable;  the  output  of  the  mines 
has  decreased,  discipline  has  been  destroyed,  strikes  have  been  of 
almost  daily  occurrence;  men  worked  when  and  as  they  pleased,  and 
the  cost  of  mining  has  been  greatly  increased. 

At  the  Shamokin  convention  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  referred  to  in  the  statement,  it  was  resolved:  “That  the  United 
Mine  Workers  at  any  colliery,  when  the  employees  refused  to  become 
members  of  the  organization  and  wear  the  button,  the  local  governing 
such  colliery,  after  using  all  persuasive  measures  to  get  such  employ¬ 
ees  to  join,  and  failing  in  such  shall  have  full  power  to  suspend  oper¬ 
ation  at  such  collieries  until  such  employees  become  members  of  the 
organization.” 

Subsequently,  to  wit,  on  May  12,  the  United  Mine  W  orkers  of 
America  inaugurated  a  strike,  and  by  threats  and  intimidation  caused 
a  suspension  of  work  at  all  mines.  Under  date  of  May  21  they  issued 
a  formal  official  order  requiring  all  pumpmen,  firemen,  and  engineers 
to  desert  their  posts  of  duty,  with  intent  to  force  submission  to  their 
unjust  demands  b}T  the  destruction  of  the  mines.  By  threats  and  vio¬ 
lence  they  tried  to  prevent  other  men  from  taking  the  places  of  the 
firemen,  pumpmen,  and  engineers.  The  said  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America  well  knew  that  if  this  company  did  not  succeed  in  keeping 
the  pumps  going  the  mines  would  be  so  greatly  injured  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  mine  coal  for  many  months  after  the  strike  ended, 
and  that  by  reason  thereof  the  workmen  of  the  anthracite  fields  would 
be  deprived  of  employment  and  the  public  be  made  to  suffer  untold 
hardships  because  of  inability  to  procure  fuel  during  the  winter 
months. 

In  obedience  to  the  strike  and  pump  orders,  and  the  power  expressly 
given  by  its  Shamokin  convention — “to  suspend  operations  at  such 
collieries  until  such  employees  become  members  of  the  organization” — 
all  manner  of  force  and  violence  was  used  to  prevent  pumping  of  the 
mines  to  save  them  from  destruction,  and  to  prevent  nonunion  men 
from  working.  The  situation  is  well  described  in  the  proclamation  of 
the  governor  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  to  which  we  beg  to  refer  as 
part  of  this  answer. 

This  company  avers  that  these  acts  of  intimidation,  of  injury  to  per¬ 
sons  and  property,  and  disturbance  of  the  public  peace,  were  contrary 
to  the  law  of  the  land. 

This  company,  further  answering,  avers  that  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
Commission  is  limited  to  the  conditions  named  in  the  statement  of  the 
coal  company  presidents,  by  virtue  of  which  the  Commission  was 
appointed,  and  that  by  express  terms,  as  well  as  by  necessary  implica¬ 
tion,  the  investigation  is  confined  to  matters  affecting  its  employees, 
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and  excludes  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  from  any  part  or 
recognition  in  the  proceedings,  recommendations,  or  decisions  of  this 
Commission. 

Further  answering,  it  says  that  if  and  when  a  labor  organization, 
limited  to  workers  in  anthracite  mines,  is  created  which  shall  obey  the 
laws  of  the  land,  respect  the  right  of  every  man  to  work  whether  he 
belongs  to  a  union  or  not,  and  shall  honestly  cooperate  with  the 
employers  in  securing  good  work,  efficiency,  fair  production,  and 
necessary  discipline,  trade  agreements  may  become  practicable. 

And,  further  answering,  the  company  says  that  it  does  not  and  will 
not  discriminate  against  workmen  belonging  to  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  or  any  other  labor  organization,  so  long  as  they 
perform  satisfactory  work,  and  behave  as  law-abiding  people  should, 
but  that  the  company  will  at  all  times  employ  any  person  it  sees  fit, 
and  will  not  permit  any  labor  organization  to  limit  the  right  of  employ¬ 
ment  to  the  members  of  its  organization. 

Respectful ly  s ubmitted , 

The  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal 
and  Iron  Company, 

By  Geo.  F.  Baer,  President . 

John  F.  Whalen, 

S.  P.  WOLVERTON, 

Counsel . 

ANSWER  OF  LEHIGH  COAL  AND  NAVIGATION  COMPANY. 

To  the  Members  of  the  Anthracite  Coal  Strike  Commission ,  appointed 

by  the  President  of  the  United  States: 

The  Lehigh  Coal  and.  Navigation  Company  respectfully  submits  the 
following  answer  to  the  demands  of  the  miners: 

First.  The  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company  is  the  oldest 
corporation  engaged  in  the  mining  of  coal  in  the  anthracite  region. 
It  was  chartered  in  1822,  and  was  the  successor  of  the  Lehigh  Coal 
Mine  Company,  which  was  organized  in  1793.  It  also  acquired  cer¬ 
tain  rights  on  the  Lehigh  River  which  were  granted  in  1818.  It  gradu¬ 
ally  improved  the  slack-water  navigation  of  the  river,  and  finally 
completed  the  Lehigh  Canal,  from  White  Haven  to  Easton,  where  it 
connected  with  the  State  canal  (which  it  now  controls),  running  to 
Bristol  on  the  Delaware,  20  miles  above  Philadelphia.  It  also  built 
and  owns  the  Lehigh  and  Susquehanna  Railroad  system,  running  from 
Phillipsburg  to  Scranton,  which  is  leased  for  a  share  of  the  gross 
receipts  to  the  Central  Railroad  Company  of  New  Jersey.  It  owns 
and  controls  about  14,000  acres  of  coal  lands  in  Carbon  and  Schuyl¬ 
kill  counties,  which  are  estimated  to  contain  over  500,000,000  tons  of 
available  unmined  coal.  Its  employees  number  about  6,000  and  its 
capacity  of  production  is  over  200,000  tons  a  month.  Its  capital 
stock  and  funded  debt  amount  to  upward  of  $32,000,000.  All  of  its 
capital  stock  and  bonds  were  issued  for  full  value,  but  although  its 
more  important  coal  lands  were  purchased  at  a  time  when  the  country 
was  a  wilderness,  and  all  its  lands  have  been  acquired  at  moderate 
prices,  the  dividends  upon  its  capital  stock  to  date  only  average  4.02 
per  cent.  The  profit  on  coal  mined  by  the  company  during  the  ten 
years  ending  December  31,  1901,  has  averaged  11.09  cents  per  tom 
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after  charging  off  taxes  on  coal  lands  and  depreciation,  but  not  includ¬ 
ing  any  charge  for  royalty  which  represents  the  value  of  the  coal  in 
the  ground.  Nor  were  the  rates  of  freight  upon  the  railroad  exorbi¬ 
tant,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  company  operated  its  own  canal, 
but  found  it  advantageous  to  send  the  coal  to  market  over  the  railroad, 
rather  than  by  the  canal.  The  building  of  the  first  blast  furnace  at 
Catasauqua,  of  the  Crane  Iron  Company,  was  promoted  by  the  Lehigh 
Coal  and  Navigation  Company  in  1841,  and  the  first  development  of 
the  iron  industry,  and  the  subsequent  development  of  the  cement  and 
other  industries  which  have  replaced  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron 
since  the  exhaustion  of  the  cheap  ores  of  eastern  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Jersey,  were  only  rendered  possible  b}^  the  supplies  of  cheap 
fuel,  and  the  moderate  freights  which  have  been  given  by  the  canal 
and  railroads. 

Second.  The  demand  for  an  increase  of  20  per  cent  upon  the  prices 
paid  during  the  year  1901  to  the  employees  performing  contract  or 
piece  work  is  utterly  unjustifiable,  and  the  reasons  given  in  support  of 
such  demand  are  not  founded  in  fact.  The  first  and  third  reasons  are 
based  upon  the  average  annual  earnings  in  the  bituminous  coal  fields 
for  substantially  similar  work. 

(a)  This  company  does  not  know  what  rate  of  wages  is  paid  in  the 
bituminous  coal  fields  throughout  the  country,  but  there  is  nowhere  in 
any  fields  u substantially  similar  work”  to  that  which  is  done  under 
contract  in  the  mines  of  this  company.  The  bituminous  coal  fields, 
extending  from  Pennsylvania  to  the  Pacific,  have  no  uniform  rate  of 
wages,  and  the  conditions  are  so  different  in  different  localities  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  obtain,  with  any  certainty,  a  standard  which 
would  be  of  any  use  in  considering  the  wages  which  should  be  paid  in 
the  mines  of  this  company.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  miners  of 
ordinaiy  skill  and  experience  have  always  been  able  to  go  from  the 
mines  of  this  company  to  any  other  mining  region  throughout  the 
country  and  obtain  employment;  but  with  the  exception  of  the  very 
considerable  number  who  have  obtained  positions  as  bosses  and  fore¬ 
men  and  superintendents  in  bituminous  mines,  those  who  have  gone 
from  the  mines  of  this  company  have  invariably  returned.  This  was 
notably  the  case  during  the  recent  strike.  Labor  was  never  in  greater 
demand  throughout  the  country,  and  any  able-bodied  man  could  find 
employment  upon  the  railroads  or  in  the  iron  furnaces  and  mills,  or  in 
the  bituminous  mines  and  slate  quarries;  but  those  who  went  to  the 
bituminous  mines  found  the  conditions  so  much  harder-  and  so  much 
more  disagreeable  that  they  refused  to  remain,  and  so  soon  as  work 
was  resumed  nearly  every  one  who  had  left  the  employment  of  this 
companjr  returned;  and  one  of  the  most  serious  difficulties  which  has 
occurred  since  the  resumption  of  work  has  been  that  so  many  of  them 
have  insisted  that  those  who  have  taken  their  places  should  be  removed 
and  that  they  should  be  given  their  old  situations. 

(b)  The  second,  fourth,  fifth,  and  ninth  reasons,  which  allege  in 
effect  that  the  present  rate  of  wages  and  the  average  annual  earnings 
are  less  than  in  other  occupations  requiring  equal  skill  and  training, 
and  not  sufficient  to  compensate  the  mine  workers,  in  view  of  the  dan¬ 
gerous  character  of  their  occupation,  and  below  the  fair  and  just  earn¬ 
ings  of  mine  workers,  are  equally  unfounded.  The  work  of  the  miner 
in  the  anthracite  mines  does  not  require  unusual  skill  or  training.  A 
laborer  of  ordinary  intelligence  could  in  the  course  of  a  few  months 
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learn  all  that  is  necessary  that  a  skilled  miner  should  know.  Under 
the  law,  a  beginner  is  required  to  work  two  years  before  he  can  get  a 
certificate  as  a  miner  who  is  to  cut  and  blast  coal,  but  no  such  length 
of  time  is  really  necessary  to  qualify  the  average  man  for  the  work. 
That  the  rate  of  wages  is  not  lower  than  that  paid  in  other  occupations 
requiring  equal  skill  and  training,  and  that  the  average  earnings  are 
not  less  or  insufficient  to  compensate  them  in  view  of  the  character  of 
their  occupation,  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  they  have  preferred, 
during  many  years,  to  remain  in  the  employment  of  the  company 
rather  than  go  elsewhere.  About  one-half  of  the  men  work  inside  and 
about  one-half  outside. 

The  wages  earned  per  day,  and  the  aggregate  amount  for  the  year 
1901,  are  set  forth  in  the  statement  hereto  annexed,  marked  4  4  Exhibit 
A.”  It  will  be  seen  that  for  a  day  of  ten  hours  contract  miners  earned 
an  average  of  $3.14  per  day;  skilled  laborers,  $2.31;  unskilled  labor¬ 
ers,  $1.83;  boys,  $1  for  work  underground.  The  rates  for  outside 
labor  average  as  follows:  Skilled  labor,  $1.96;  unskilled  labor,  $1.28; 
boys,  77  cents.  The  average  annual  earnings  of  adults  were  $475.25. 

They  have  some  incidental  advantages.  Supplies  are  cheap,  and  the 
climate  is  an  exceptionally  good  one,  and  while  working  underground 
the  men  escape  the  extremes  of  temperature  which  a  farm  laborer,  a 
lumberman,  or  a  workman  in  open  quarries  must  encounter,  and  the 
experience  of  many  years  has  shown  that  those  who  leave  the  anthra¬ 
cite  mines,  attracted  by  the  stories  of  higher  wages  paid  in  the  gold 
and  silver  mines  of  the  Pockv  Mountains,  almost  invariablv  return. 
In  fact,  very  few  men  who  have  worked  for  the  Lehigh  Coal  and 
Navigation  Company  have  ever  left  it  voluntarily,  except  those  able 
to  obtain  official  positions,  as  bosses  or  superintendents  in  other  mines 
and  foreigners  who  had  saved  a  competence  and  returned  to  their 
homes  in  Europe. 

(cj  The  further  reason  that  the  earnings  are  insufficient  to  maintain 
the  American  standard  of  living,  and  to  maintain  a  fair  standard  of 
life  upon  the  basis  of  present  wages,  and  so  low  that  their  children  are 
prematurely  forced  into  the  breakers,  is  entirely  inconsistent  with  the 
facts,  so  far  as  the  operations  of  this  company  are  concerned.  It  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  the  members  of  the  Commission  had  only 
time  to  visit  the  nearly  worked-out  portion  of  one  of  the  collieries  of 
the  company,  and  were  unable  to  see  Lansford,  Summit  Hill,  and 
other  mining  villages  in  which  the  conditions  of  life  are  as  favorable 
as  are  enjoyed  by  an  American  workman  in  any  part  of  the  country. 
Out  of  3,043  families,  870  own  their  own  houses.  Pianos  will  be  found 
in  146,  and  house  organs  in  337.  The  company  owns  and  rents  to  its 
employees  671  houses,  at  an  average  rental  of  $4.70  a  month.  The 
character  of  these  houses  is  fully  up  to  the  average  in  any  part  of  the 
country  occupied  by  an}r  other  class  of  workmen.  As  a  systematic 
misrepresentation  of  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  miners 
in  the  anthracite  region,  photographs  of  the  shanties  and  huts  put  up 
and  occupied  by  foreigners  (who  are  unwilling  to  pay  fair  rentals,  and 
prefer  to  save  the  larger  part  of  their  earnings,  in  order  that  they  may 
return  to  their  homes  and  live  in  idleness)  have  been  printed  and 
widely  published,  and  the  attention  of  the  Commission  was  called  from 
time  to  time  to  hovels  of  this  character  as  illustrations  of  the  way  in 
which  the  men  were  obliged  to  live;  but  if  the  homes  of  self-respect¬ 
ing  miners,  who  have  worked  for  this  company  from  bo}diood,  as  did 
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their  fathers  before  them,  could  have  been  visited  it  would  have  been 
seen  that  they  were  living  with  the  comfort  and  neatness  and  con¬ 
veniences  of  American  civilization.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  com¬ 
pany  to  sell  surface  rights  to  those  of  its  employees  who  desired  to  put 
up  their  own  houses,  and  for  many  years  there  has  been  a  steady 
demand  on  this  account.  The  town  of  Summit  Hill  has  a  population 
of  about  3,000,  and  almost  the  entire  surface,  with  the  dwellings,  is 
now  owned  and  occupied  by  employees  of  the  company;  This  bor¬ 
ough  and  Lansford  are  lighted  with  electric  light,  both  incandescent 
for  domestic  use  and  arc  lights  for  the  streets,  the  electricity  for  these 
lights  being  furnished  by  this  company  practically  at  cost.  The  incan¬ 
descent  lights  in  the  dwellings  in  Lansford  and  vicinity  number  over 
6,000.  It  should  be  added  that  this  company  owns  over  100  houses 
which  were  built  many  years  ago,  and  which  are  much  inferior  to  the 
present  standard,  and  these  are  rented  at  a  rate  of  about  $2. 50  a  month 
or  less  to  those  who  are  unwilling  to  pay  a  higher  rental.  It  is  in  all 
cases,  however,  a  matter  of  choice  and  not  of  necessity  that  any 
employee  should  occupy  such  a  dwelling,  and  almost  without  excep¬ 
tion  these  people  are  foreign  born  who  do  not  speak  the  English 
language. 

The  families  of  the  employees  have  ample  school  accommodations, 
with  capable  teachers,  and  over  3,000  children  are  in  attendance,  while 
over  75  per  centum  of  the  whole  fund  expended  in  the  region  is  derived 
from  taxes  paid  by  this  company  upon  its  coal  estate.  The  law  forbids 
employing  boys  under  12  years  of  age,  but  the  company  must  rely 
upon  the  representations  of  the  parents  as  to  the  ages  of  their  boys. 
In  case  of  doubt,  they  are  required  to  furnish  affidavits,  and  if  any 
below  the  prescribed  age  do  impose  upon  the  officials  of  the  company 
the  number  must  be  very  limited.  It  is  to  be  observed,  also,  that  in 
the  preparation  and  handling  of  the  coal  there  is  an  unusual  demand 
for  the  labor  of  boys.  Slate  picking  is  a  very  easy  occupation  com¬ 
pared  to  the  work  done  by  the  boy  upon  a  farm,  and  many  are  needed 
to  take  care  of  the  mine  mules  and  other  light  work,  and  in  this  way 
the  wages  of  the  household  are  largely  and  legitimately  increased.  It 
is  probably  true  that  it  is  by  the  combined  exertions  of  the  father  and 
his  boys  that  the  comfortable  dwellings  which  many  of  them  occupy 
have  been  built  and  furnished,  but  in  very  many  cases  the  father  has 
befeii  able  to  send  his  sons  to  high  schools  or  technical  schools  and  to 
college  for  education.  Since  1887  more  than  250  young  men  have  g'one 
from  Lansford  and  other  villages  in  the  neighborhood  to  normal  schools 
and  colleges  and  become  mining  engineers,  attorneys,  chemists,  den¬ 
tists,  architects,  ministers,  and  priests. 

As  before  stated,  some  of  the  foreigners  prefer  to  live  in  a  very  nig¬ 
gardly  and  squalid  manner,  so  that  they  may  accumulate  the  larger 
part  of  their  earnings,  and  return  to  Europe  to  live  in  idleness;  but 
those  who  have  their  permanent  home  in  the  region  have  at  least 
$1,000,000  on  deposit  in  the  banks  and  saving  funds  in  the  vicinity, 
saved  from  the  wages  earned  in  the  employment  of  this  compan}- . 
The  annual  remittances  to  their  families  and  friends  abroad,  through 
agencies  in  the  region  and  vicinity,  amounted  to  $150,000  or  more. 
To  this  should  be  added  the  large  savings  of  the  Italian  laborers  who 
generally  remit  through  New  York  bankers,  and  of  Swedes  who  peri¬ 
odically  send  one  of  their  number  to  Sweden  to  cany  their  remittances. 
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In  1884  the  company  established  a  beneficial  fund,  to  which  it  has  con¬ 
tributed  the  sum  of  $196,889,  and  the  employees  $154,768. 

When  the  strike  of  1900  occurred,  the  employees  of  this  company 
refused  to  join  in  the  strike  or  to  become  members  of  the  union. 
Repeated  meetings  were  held,  and  appeals  were  made  to  stand  by  the 
men  in  the  other  sections,  but  they  declined,  and  upon  two  occasions 
mobs  of  several  thousand  men  marched  into  the  Panther  Creek  Valley 
and  drove  the  men  from  their  work. 

In  recognition  of  their  fidelity  the  board  made  a  contribution  to  the 
beneficial  fund  of  $25,000  as  set  forth  in  the  following  statement: 

To  the  employees  of  the  Lehlgli  Coal  and  Navigation  Company: 

The  officers  and  managers  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company  desire  to 
give  public  expression  of  their  high  appreciation  of  the  conduct  of  their  employees 
during  the  recent  strike  in  other  portions  of  the  region.  Their  steadfast  loyalty  pre¬ 
vented  the  business  and  prosperity  of  the  community  in  which  they  lived  from  being 
interfered  with,  and  by  working  they  served  both  the  company’s  interest  and  their 
own.  Such  an  exhibition  of  friendly  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  men  in  the  employ 
of  the  company  is  most  gratifying,  and  it  is  confidently  hoped  that  nothing  will  ever 
occur  to  disturb  the  cordial  relations  which  have  so  long  prevailed.  In  recognition 
of  the  courage  and  fidelity  shown  by  their  employees,  the  managers  of  the  company 
at  their  last  meeting  directed  that  a  contribution  of  $25,000  should  be  made  to  the 
Lansford  Beneficial  Fund. 

This  fund  has  been  in  successful  operation  since  1884,  and  is  one  in  which  all  the 
employees  of  the  company  participate  if  they  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  injured  in 
the  company’s  service.  This  contribution  is  in  addition  to  the  sum  paid  annually, 
which  is  based  on  the  production  of  coal  by  the  company.  The  contribution  to  this 
fund  by  the  company  and  the  men  amount  up  to  this  time  to  upward  of  $320,000, 
which  sum  has  nearly  all  been  paid  out  under  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  fund 
to  the  employees  of  this  company,  and  the  fund  in  its  practical  working  has  proven 
to  be  one  of  the  most  worthy  institutions. 

The  sum  donated  is  to  be  invested  in  good  mortgage  bonds,  and  held  in  trust,  and 
the  income  from  the  same  is  to  be  used  to  augment  the  receipts  of  the  fund. 

Lewis  A.  Riley,  President. 

Philadelphia,  November  7,  1900. 

Since  then,  most  of  them  have  joined  the  union,  and  felt  bound  to 
join  in  the  strike  when  ordered  last  Ma}T.  No  complaint  was  addressed 
to  this  company;  no  grievance  alleged;  and  no  request  for  higher  wages 
made;  but,  without  notice,  the  men  left  work  in  a  body,  against  their 
own  will  and  judgment,  because  required  to  do  so  by  the  vote  of  the 
miners  employed  in  other  coal  fields.  During  the  strike,  many  of 
them  have  expressed  their  anxiety  to  resume  work,  and  many  of  them 
have  assured  the  soldiers  and  officers,  who  were  on  duty,  that  so  dar  as 
they  were  concerned,  they  would  be  glad  to  go  back,  if  permitted  to 
do  so,  and  they  were  only  deterred  and  held  back  by  being  kept  in  a 
state  of  subjection  by  a  small  minority  of  lawless  men,  who  assaulted 
those  who  were  at  work,  terrorized  their  families,  attacked  their  homes, 
and  made  it  impossible  for  any  man  to  resume  work  unless  sheltered 
and  fed  within  the  protection  of  the  company.  There  have  been,  of 
course,  the  usual  protestations  on  the  part  of  the  leaders  of  the  union 
that  they  discouraged  violence,  but  they  were  easily  understood  in  the 
sense  which  was  intended,  and  a  fresh  outbreak  always  followed  a  visit 
of  the  strike  leaders  to  the  neighborhood.  These  brutal  and  savage 
crimes  were  only  committed  in  the  interest  of  the  strike  ordered  by  the 
union.  No  personal  animosity  prompted  or  inspired  them,  but  they 
were  made  systematically  and  repeatedly  and  deliberately  in  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  strike  of  the  miners’  union,  and  the  miners’  union  did  noth¬ 
ing  as  an  organization,  to  prevent  them,  nor  made  the  slightest  effort 
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to  secure  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  the  men  guilty  of  these  outrages. 
On  the  contrary,  it  did  what  it  could  to  shield  and  defend  them.  A 
list  of  the  events  of  this  character,  far  from  complete,  will  be  found  in 
the  appendix,  marked  u  Exhibit  B.” 

Third.  The  claim  for  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent  in  the  hours  of 
labor,  without  any  reduction  in  earnings,  for  all  employees  paid  by 
the  hour,  day,  or  week,  would  be  peculiarly  absurd  if  enforced  as 
against  this  company.  In  point  of  fact,  the  breakers  of  the  company 
are  only  able  to  run  nine  hours  a  day  and  not  ten.  The  miners  only 
work  from  five  to  seven  hours  a  day  and  the  real  difficulty  in  the 
region  is  that  contract  labor  prices  are  too  high,  as  the  men  get  an 
amount  sufficient  for  their  wants  by  working  less  than  three-quarters 
of  a  day.  The  men  employed  by  the  day  only  work,  as  a  maximum, 
nine  hours,  and  as  many  of  them  consume  from  half  an  hour  to  an 
hour  in  going  to  and  from  their  work  to  the  foot  of  the  shaft,  they  do 
not  even  work  nine  hours.  Compared  to  the  work  of  the  farm  laborer 
or  the  man  upon  the  railroad,  the  hours  of  labor  and  the  wages  are 
much  more  satisfactory  in  the  mines  of  this  company  than  in  any 
other  employment  in  eastern  Pennsylvania,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  supply  has  always  been  equal  to  the  demand.  As  illustrating 
the  influence  of  the  excessive  rates  paid  for  contract  work,  it  may  be 
said  that  during  normal  conditions  in  April  of  this  year  the  men  work¬ 
ing  by  contract  only  earned  an  average  of  $3.02  a  day,  but  when  it 
became  probable  that  a  strike  would  be  ordered,  the  same  men  earned 
an  average  of  $4,468  a  day. 

Fourth.  The  claim  that  a  system  should  be  adopted  by  which  coal 
should  be  paid  for  by  weight  “whenever  practicable,”  has  no  applica¬ 
tion  to  this  company.  A  geological  map,  made  many  years  ago  by 
Mr.  Rothwell,  is  hereto  annexed  marked  “Exhibit  C,”  which  will 
show  at  a  glance  the  general  character  of  the  veins  in  the  property  of 
the  Lehigh  company.  Some  of  them  are  at  places  quite  vertical,  and 
are  nearly  always  what  are  known  as  steep  pitching.  Not  only  does 
each  mine,  therefore,  constitute  a  distinct  problem,  but  the  conditions 
in  each  mine  vary  from  month  to  month,  and  almost  from  day  to  day. 
As  no  supervision  can  be  exercised  over  the  miner  engaged  in  cutting 
coal  at  the  top  of  a  steep  chamber  or  room,  the  work  must  be  done  by 
contract,  and  the  only  method  which  has  ever  given  satisfaction  is  to 
pay  for  the  cutting  by  the  lineal  yard.  How  much  this  should  be  can 
only  be  determined  in  each  particular  case  between  the  superintendent 
or  mine  boss  and  the  miner.  When  mining  is  not  paid  for  b}^  the 
lineal  yard,  the  contract  is  based  on  a  price  at  the  breaker  in  cars.  The 
cars  used  by  this  company  are  of  uniform  size,  each  containing  100 
cubic  feet.  The  price  paid  vanes  according  to  the  condition  of  the 
vein,  locality,  degree  of  danger,  etc. ;  the  car  must  be  a  full  carload 
and  be  reasonably  free  from  impurities;  no  uniform  price  per  car 
could  be  fixed  that  would  be  fair  to  the  miner  or  to  the  company,  but 
most  of  the  work  is  paid  for  by  the  lineal  yard.  Any  method  of  pay¬ 
ing  for  coal  by  weight,  under  the  conditions  prevalent  at  the  collieries 
operated  by  this  company  would  therefore  be  impracticable,  and  is 
not  desired  by  either  the  empk^ers  or  employees.  There  must  be  a 
bargain  made  for  each  separate  piece  of  work,  and  that  this  can  be 
done  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  sides  is  conclusively  proved  by  the  fact 
already  mentioned,  that  at  the  time  of  the  strike  in  1900  the  employees 
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of  the  company  refused  to  join  it,  and  were  almost  unanimously 
opposed  to  that  ordered  in  May  last. 

Down  to  1900  any  differences  of  opinion  between  the  miners  and  the 
mine  boss  were  easily  adjusted  by  a  reference  to  the  mine  foreman,  or, 
if  necessary,  by  an  appeal  to  the  superintendent,  but  since  the  strike 
of  1900,  and  the  men  have  been  induced  to  become  members  of  the 
miners’  union,  they  have  been  much  more  disposed  to  be  unreasonable 
and  make  trouble,  and  the  adjustment  of  prices  to  be  paid  for  contract 
work  has  not  always  been  easy,  and  in  consequence  of  the  advance  in 
wages,  they  have  been  able  to  earn  the  same  rate  of  wages  as  formerly 
by  less  work,  so  that  the  result  is  that  the  output  of  the  mines  has  been 
considerably  reduced.  Some  influence,  believed  to  be  that  of  the 
union,  has  led  the  men  to  reduce  the  production,  but  notwithstanding 
this  difficulty,  it  remains  true  that  the  only  wa}^  in  which  wages  can  be 
satisfactorily  measured  is  by  contract  for  the  work  done,  which  neces¬ 
sarily  varies  from  mine  to  mine,  and  sometimes  between  breasts  upon 
the  same  gangway,  and  even  upon  the  same  breast,  from  day  to  day. 

Fifth.  To  the  demand  that  there  shall  be  an  agreement  between 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  and  the  anthracite  coal  compa¬ 
nies,  this  company  respectfully  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
statement  under  which  the  Commission  was  appointed  declared  that 
the  managers  of  the  coal  companies  were  not  willing  to  enter  into 
arbitration  with  the  mine  workers’  union,  for  the  reason  that  that 
organization  was  chiefly  composed  of  men  in  rival  and  competitive 
interests,  and  were  not  willing  to  make  any  arrangement  which  would 
not  secure  to  the  men  then  working,  or  then  and  thereafter  wishing  to 
work,  whether  they  belonged  to  the  mine  workers’  union  or  not,  the 
opportunity  to  work  in  safety,  without  personal  insult  or  bodily  harm 
to  themselves  or  their  families. 

This  company  desires  to  reiterate  the  objections  then  specified,  and 
say  that  it  would  not  have  consented  to  appear  before  the  Commission  if 
it  had  not  understood  that  it  was  not  to  be  asked  to  enter  into  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  mine  workers’  union.  In  addition  to  the  reasons  urged 
by  the  representatives  of  the  operators  against  entering  into  any  such 
agreement,  there  are  some  peculiar  to  this  company.  The  conditions 
of  mining  in  the  Lehigh  and  Schuylkill  regions  are  quite  different 
from  those  which  exist  in  the  Wyoming  and  Scranton  districts.  While 
this  company  has  no  objection,  therefore,  to  its  own  employees  organ¬ 
izing  among  themselves,  it  has  always  objected  and  does  object  even 
to  an  organization  which  includes  other  anthracite  fields,  working 
under  different  systems  of  compensation,  as  a  result  of  which  its  men 
are  ordered  upon  strikes  by  reason  of  controversies  in  which  they  have 
no  interest.  It  is  unreasonable  and  unjust  that  the  mines  of  this  com¬ 
pany  should  be  shut  down  because  of  a  quarrel  in  a  mine  in  Luzerne 
or  Lackawanna  counties,  and  it  is  absurd  that  a  question  in  dispute 
in  its  mines  should  be  determined  by  the  authority  of  miners  in  the 
bituminous  coal  field,  who  are  interested  to  have  the  anthracite  mines 
shut  down  in  order  that  they  may  themselves  work  full  time  in  their 
mines. 

It  would  be  stiff  more  inexcusable  that  any  outside  authority  should 
assume  to  interfere  in  the  discharge  of  an  emplo}Tee.  Every  freeman 
has  the  right  to  quit  work  when  and  as  he  chooses,  and  the  employer 
must  possess  and  be  able  to  exercise  the  reciprocal  right  of  discharge 
if  he  is  to  maintain  discipline;  and  in  a  business  where  property  of 
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such  vast  importance,  and  the  lives  of  hundreds,  are  at  the  mercy  of 
those  engaged  in  running  the  engines  or  hoists  or  in  charge  of  the  ven¬ 
tilation,  it  would  be  criminal  for  the  owners  to  abdicate  their  duty  and 
surrender  their  right  to  discharge  any  man  in  their  employ  at  pleasure; 
and  if  this  company  has  been  erroneously  advised  to  the  effect  that  no 
such  question  has  been  submitted  to  the  Commission  for  its  consider¬ 
ation  or  decision,  it  respectfully  prays  to  be  permitted  to  withdraw 
from  the  submission  which  otherwise  it  would  gladly  make. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

The  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company. 

By  Lewis  A.  Riley,  President . 

Samuel  Dickson,  Counsel. 


EXHIBIT  A.— WAGES  OF  MINERS. 

STATEMENT  SHOWING  THE  EARNINGS  OF  THE  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE 
LEHIGH  COAL  AND  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  FOR  ONE  YEAR,  BASED 
ON  THE  TIME  WORKED  DURING  1901,  THE  NUMBER  OF  THE  SEV¬ 
ERAL  CLASSES  OF  WORKMEN  AND  THE  RATES  PAID  BEING  TAKEN 
FROM  THE  PAY  ROLL  FOR  THE  FIRST  HALF  OF  MAY,  1902. 

A— INSIDE  THE  MINES. 


Description. 

Number 
of  em¬ 
ployees. 

Daily 

average 

rates. 

Earnings 
per  day. 

Num¬ 
ber  of 
days  em¬ 
ployed. 

Annual 
earnings  per 
class. 

Average 
annual 
earnings 
per  em¬ 
ployee. 

Contract  miners . 

622 

$3. 144 

SI,  955. 57 

235.00 

$459, 558.  95 

$738. 84 

Other  skilled  labor . 

707 

2.  31 

1,633.17 

241.00 

393,  593.  97 

556. 71 

Unskilled  labor . 

1,032 

1.83 

1, 888. 56 

216.  00 

407, 928.  96 

395.  28 

Boys . 

114 

1.006 

114.  68 

208. 75 

23, 939. 45 

210. 00 

Total . . 

2,475 

5, 591. 98 

1, 285, 021. 33 

519.  20 

. 

Average  annual  earnings  of  the  2,361  adults  employed  inside,  $534.13. 

Average  daily  earnings  for  a  day  of  ten  hours  of  the  2,361  adults  employed  inside, 
$2.32. 


B.— OUTSIDE  THE  MINES. 


Description. 

Number 
of  em¬ 
ployees. 

Daily 

average 

rates. 

Earn¬ 
ings  per 
day. 

Num¬ 
ber  of 
days  em¬ 
ployed. 

Annual 
earnings  per 
class. 

Average 
annual 
earnings 
per  em¬ 
ployee. 

Skilled  labor . 

Unskilled  labor . 

Boys . 

Total . 

605 

1,279 

761 

$1.96 

1.28 

.77 

$1, 185. 80 
1,637. 12 
585. 97 

275. 00 
258. 00 
208. 75 

$326, 095. 00 
422, 376. 96 
122, 321. 24 

$539. 00 
330. 24 
160. 73 

2,645 

3,  408. 89 

870, 793. 20 

329. 22 

Average  annual  earnings  of  the  1,884  adults  employed  outside,  $397.28. 
Average  daily  earnings  of  the  1,884  adults  employed  outside,  $1,499. 
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SUMMARY  A  AND  B. 


Number  of  employees. 

Average 
daily 
earnings 
per  em¬ 
ployee. 

Average 
annual 
earnings 
per  em¬ 
ployee. 

2,361  adults,  inside . . . . 

$2.32 

1.499 

$534. 13 
397.28 

1,884  adults”  outside . 

4,245  adults,  inside  and  outside... . . 

1.955 

475. 75 

114  boys,  inside . 

1.006 

210. 00 

761  boys,  outside . ; . 

.77 

160. 73 

875  boys,  inside  and  outside . „ . 

.80 

167. 16 

4,245  adults,  inside  and  outside . 

1.955 

475. 75 

875  boys,  inside  and  outside . 

.80 

167. 16 

5,120  employees,  inside  and  outside . 

1.756 

421. 05 

During  the  months  of  August  and  December  heavy  rains  occurred,  drowning  out  a 
number  of  mines  and  resulting  in  loss  of  working  time  equal  to  thirty  days  for  all 
the  collieries. 

The  5,120  employees  represent  3,043  families. 


The  average  total  daily  wages  paid  by  the  company  was  equal  to  daily 

average  per  family . . .  $2.  96 

Total  amount  paid  the  employees  of  the  company  in  1901  was .  2, 158,  885.  38 

Had  not  two  floods  reduced  the  working  time  by  about  thirty  days,  the 
amount  paid  would  have  been  about .  2,  355, 142.  69 


APPROXIMATE  VALUE  OF  PROPERTY  OWNED  BY  EMPLOYEES  PAST 
AND  PRESENT  OF  LEHIGH  COAL  AND  NAVIGATION  COMPANY. 


Locality. 

Approxi¬ 
mate  value. 

Assessed 

value. 

Lansford . . . . . 

$1, 054, 956 
644, 730 
504, 990 
304, 540 
362,  730 

$175, 826 
107, 455 
84, 165 
243, 730 
152, 270 

Summit  Hill . 

Mauch  Chunk  Township . 

Rahn  Township  . . . . 

Tamaqua . " . . . 

Total . . . 

2, 871,  946 

763, 446 

MONEY  ON  DEPOSIT. 


First  N ational  Bank,  Mauch  Chunk . . . . .  $800, 000 

Second  National  Bank,  Mauch  Chunk . .  350, 000 

Linderman  National  Bank,  Mauch  Chunk. .  185,000 

First  National  Bank,  Lansford . . .  132, 000 

First  National  Bank,  Tamaqua .  370, 000 

Tamaqua  Banking  and  Trust  Company .  193, 000 

Sayings  and  building  funds  and  other  depositories .  600, 000 


Total . . . . . .  2,530,000 


It  is  safe  to  say  that  at  least  $1,000,000  of  the  above?  deposits  is  the  property  of 
employees  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company,  and  represents  savings  from 
wages  earned  in  its  employ.  Of  the  3,043  families  now  furnishing  the  employees  for 
the  company,  870,  or  nearly  27  per  cent,  own  houses.  In  146  of  these  houses  pianos 
are  found.  In  337  of  these  houses  organs  are  found.  Churches  and  schools  within 
the  boundaries  of  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company’s  territory: 

CHURCPIES. 


Lansford . 12 

Summit  Hill . 7 

Mauch  Chunk  Township . 3 

Rahn  Township.... . 6 

East  Ward,  Tamaqua .  1 

Total .  29 
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SCHOOLS. 


Locality. 

Teachers. 

Scholars. 

Lansford . „ .  . 

23 

1  120 

Summit  Hill . 

16 

’  812 

Mauch  Chunk  Township . 

13 

475 

Rahn  Township . . . 

17 

632 

East  Ward,  Tamaqua . . . 

3 

140 

Total . 

72 

3, 179 

EXHIBIT  B.—  LIST  OF  RIOTS,  ASSAULTS,  AND  OTHER  OVERT  ACTS  ON 

THE  PART  OF  STRIKERS  IN  THE  LEHIGH  COAL  AND  NAVIGATION 
COMPANY  TERRITORY. 

[There  are  many  minor  cases  that  were  not  made  note  of,  and  many  Hungarians, 
who  continued  at  wTork,  have  been  beaten  without  attention  being  specially  called 
to  the  fact,  fearing  that  if  they  would  tell  they  would  be  subject  to  further  abuse.] 

May  16. — A  large  body  of  strikers  surrounded  the  men  loading  stock  coal  at  Hauto 
and  threatened  that  if  they  did  not  cease  work  they  would  be  stoned  to  death.  Since 
then  these  men  have  been  fed  and  lodged  by  the  company,  all  the  while  working 
and  living  under  a  strong  guard  day  and  night. 

June  2. — The  engineers  and  firemen  were  called  out  on  strike.  Many  of  them  did 
not  immediately  desert,  but  through  intimidation  and  fear  of  assault  they  were 
afraid  to  continue  at  work.  In  the  course  of  a  w^eek  but  few  remained  at  their  posts. 

June  4- — At  Nesquehoning,  houses  of  engineers  remaining  at  work  were  stoned. 

June  5.— Briggs,  the  engineer  at  No.  6,  at  night,  in  the  presence  of  his  wife,  was 
threatened  with  bodily  harm  if  he  did  not  cease  working.  His  wife  was  thrown 
into  hysterics. 

June  8. — A  large  meeting  of  strikers  was  held  in  Lansford  Opera  House,  at  which 
Mitchell  was  expected  to  speak.  As  a  result  of  the  meeting,  the  next  morning 
(June9),  large  gangs  of  strikers  congregated  on  the  street  corners  as  early  as  3  o’clock, 
and  by  threats  and  by  intimidation  turned  back  many  men  on  their  way  to  work. 

June  11. — Sheriffs  of  Schuylkill  and  Carbon  counties  were  asked  to  restore  peace. 
A  young  man,  named  Ackerman,  in  going  to  work  at  Lansford  shops,  was  surrounded 
by  a  large  mob,  and  hit  a  terrific  blow  in  the  face  by  a  big  Hungarian. 

June  16. — Mobs  kept  a  number  of  stable  bosses  at  home,  thus  preventing  them 
looking  after  the  stock. 

June  12. — Mobs  made  midnight  calls  at  the  houses  of  men  away  at  work  to  frighten 
their  wives  with  threats  of  blowing  up  their  homes  with  dynamite  if  they  did  not 
persuade  their  husbands  from  going  to  work. 

June  IS. — Merchants,  butchers,  milkmen,  and  bakers  were  wTarned  by  committees 
of  strikers  not  to  furnish  the  necessaries  of  life  to  the  families  of  men  at  wrnrk  or 
suffer  the  penalty  of  boycott. 

Hungarians  working  at  No.  10,  captured  in  Tamaqua  by  Coaldale  strikers,  and 
marched  to  McAdoo.  To  make  the  journey  as  painful  as  possible  to  the  marched 
men,  pebbles  were  put  in  their  shoes  by  the  strikers. 

June  28. — Martin  Poinitski  w7as  beaten  by  strikers  because  he  persisted  in  working. 
Both  he  and  his  wife  were  assaulted  while  on  their  way  home. 

June  29. — Hungarian  workmen  were  kidnaped  by  strikers  and  forced  to  walk  to 
McAdoo. 

* 

June  SO.  — Clay  gang  was  stopped  from  going  to  wTork.  Policemen  escorting  men 
to  work  in  the  morning  were  attacked  by  mobs.  Coal  and  iron  Policeman  Harris, 
in  getting  off  a  trolley  car  while  on  the  w~ay  to  his  home,  w’as  surrounded  by  a  mob 
and  accompanied  as  far  as  the  door  of  his  house.  Threatening  to  follow  into  the 
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house,  he  drew  his  revolver  and  drove  them  away.  Later  on,  he  was  arrested  a,nd 
put  under  bail  for  carrying  a  concealed  deadly  weapon. 

Four  coal  and  iron  policemen,  in  trying  to  make  arrests  at  noon,  were  surrounded 
by  a  mob,  pushed  around,  beaten,  and  one  badly  wounded.  A  Hungarian  was  kid¬ 
naped  and  marched  to  Tamaqua  by  Coaldale  strikers.  The  man  was  badly  beaten. 
Thomas  Barr  and  Henry  Shaeffer,  coal  and  iron  policemen,  in  protecting  a  Hunga¬ 
rian  going  to  work,  and  attacked  by  a  mob,  were  interfered  with  and  beaten.  The 
policemen  swore  out  warrants  against  the  leaders  of  the  mob,  who  were  released 
under  light  bail. 

John  Pashuta  was  forcibly  taken  off  the  pavement  on  Ridge  street,  Lansford,  and 
marched  down  the  valley  toward  Tamaqua.  He  was  beaten,  kicked,  and  dragged 
by  his  heels,  and  left  for  dead  by  the  roadside.  He  is  still  disabled  through  the 
severe  treatment  given  him,  and  the  doctors  say  his  injuries  are  permanent. 

Chief  of  Police  Chester  and  Assistant  Superintendent  Snyder,  in  endeavoring  to 
rescue  Pashuta,  were  surrounded  by  the  mob,  thrown  to  the  ground,  jumped  upon, 
and  robbed  of  their  revolvers. 

July  5. — At  the  baseball  park,  Lansford,  stones  were  wedged  in  the  guard  rail  of 
the  trolley  road.  This  same  place  was  blocked  a  number  of  times  afterwards. 

July  7. — William  Black,  a  workman,  at  Summit  Hill  while  coming  out  of  the  hall 
of  the  P.  0.  S.  of  A.  was  surrounded  by  strikers  and  marched  to  Coaldale,  and  there 
by  order  of  the  secretary  of  the  Coaldale  local,  was  taken  to  a  clubroom  where  he 
was  abused  and  obliged  to  swear  that  he  would  not  go  to  work  again. 

After  he  had  taken  the  oath,  the  officers  discovered  that  it  would  not  be  safe  to  let 
him  get  into  the  hands  of  the  mob  outside  the  building,  so  he  was  finally  taken  out 
the  back  way  by  some  of  the  prominent  strikers  and  given  his  liberty. 

July  8. — Elmer  McCready  and  Samuel  Nevins,  jr.,  two  young  men  working  at 
colliery  No.  4,  were  assaulted  and  beaten  by  a  body  of  strikers.  Eight  or  ten  of  the 
strikers  being  known  by  the  young  men,  they  were  arrested  but  they  were  released 
by  the  justice,  putting  them  under  light  bail. 

July  9. — M.  B.  Weidleich,  a  coal  and  iron  policeman,  was  surrounded  by  strikers 
on  a  street  of  Lansford,  at  dusk,  marched  to  Coaldale,  beaten,  shamefully  abused 
and  stripped  of  all  his  clothing  but  his  drawers.  In  this  condition  he  walked  to  his 
home,  a  distance  of  several  miles,  which  he  reached  in  an  exhausted  condition.  He 
was  confined  to  bed  for  several  weeks  by  his  injuries. 

July  10. — James  Smyrle,  a  brakeman,  living  at  Summit  Hill,  just  as  he  was  leaving 
his  home  in  the  morning,  was  captured  by  a  mob  of  strikers  and  marched  to  Coal¬ 
dale.  He  was  badly  beaten,  had  his  nose  broken,  and  was  nearly  stripped  nude. 
He  reached  home  without  shoes  and  but  little  clothing.  Smyrle  was  laid  up  for  a 
week  or  more  on  account  of  his  injuries. 

July  10. — The  sheriff  of  Carbon  County  applied  for  troops,  and  to  impress  the  gov¬ 
ernor  with  the  great  need  of  them,  a  committee  of  Lansford  citizens  went  to  Harris¬ 
burg  and  made  a  personal  appeal  to  the  governor  that  he  send  troops  to  the  Panther 
Creek  Valley  to  protect  life  and  property,  and  which  at  that  time  he  refused  to  do. 

July  13. — Samuel  Meese,  a  stableman  at  Nesquehoning,  was  chased  by  an  angry 
mob  of  strikers.  To  escape  them  he  took  refuge  in  the  house  of  a  friend. 

July  14. — Harry  Hornsberger,  a  coal  and  iron  policeman,  stationed  at  Lansford 
shops,  while  going  to  work  and  still  within  40  feet  of  his  door,  was  assaulted  by 
strikers  and  threatened  with  death  if  he  did  not  desert  his  post.  Hornsberger  had 
one  of  his  assailants,  Daniel  S.  Lewis,  arrested  and  put  under  bail. 

July.  26. — John  IJeugle,  a  brakeman  working  for  the  company,  living  at  Hauto, 
was  captured  by  his  neighbors,  strikers,  and  marched  toward  Nesquehoning.  Word 
being  phoned  to  Lansford  office  of  the  kidnaping  of  Heugle,  a  force  of  policemen 
boarded  an  engine,  overtook  the  mob,  and  rounded  up  forty-seven  of  them.  Ail  were 
brought  to  Lansford  and  put  in  the  lockup.  Later  in  the  evening,  when  the  door  of 
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the  lockup  was  opened  to  take  the  prisoners  to  the  squire  for  a  hearing,  with  the  aid 
of  a  lot  of  Lansford  strikers  the  greater  number  escaped.  However,  all  were  finally 
put  under  bail  to  appear  at  court. 

July  26. — The  wife  of  Heugle  while  trying  to  help  her  husband  escape  from  the 
mob,  was  knocked  down  and  jumped  upon  by  George  Jy umber,  a  striker.  Jyumber 
was  arrested  and  put  under  bail. 

July  26. — In  the  evening,  Arlington  switch  was  half  thrown  open  and  blocked  with 
stones  and  iron.  This  was  discovered  by  a  motorman  just  in  time  to  prevent  a  serious 
accident. 

August  4- — Rioting  at  Summit  Hill.  A  number  of  workmen  were  beaten  and  a 
trolley  car  was  held  up. 

August  11. — Thomas  Reeves,  conductor,  was  pulled  off  his  car  at  Summit  Hill  by 
a  mob  of  strikers. 

August  18. — Pay  Sharpe  was  killed  at  Nesquehoning  by  William  Ronemus,  whom 
he  was  assaulting.  Troops  were  again  asked  for,  and  a  battalion  of  the  Twelfth  Reg¬ 
iment  arrived  at  Lansford  the  next  morning.  During  the  day,  they  located  perma¬ 
nently  at  Manila  Grove. 

August  23. — Rails  on  trolley  road,  on  Coaldale  grade,  were  greased. 

August  23. — A  Hungarian  was  abused  and  assaulted  by  strikers  on  the  pike  leading 
to  Lansford  office. 

August  24- — The  guard  rail  on  curve  at  baseball  park  was  filled  up  with  stones  and 
blocked. 

August  25. — Peter  King,  a  nonunion  man,  was  robbed  by  strikers  on  Center  street, 
Lansford,  while  on  his  way  to  work.  To  avoid  being  mobbed,  he  goes  to  his  home 
but  once  a  week. 

August  25. — William  Henry  was  not  allowed  to  leave  his  house  by  a  mob  of  strikers, 
and  was  kept  in  until  August  27. 

August  26. — Thomas  Barr  and  Edwin  Fritz,  coal  and  iron  policemen,  were  badly 
beaten  by  a  mob  of  strikers  in  Coaldale;  17  strikers  were  arrested  for  this  offense. 

August  26. — Mrs.  Samuel  Pollock,  the  wife  of  a  workman,  was  abused  by  strikers 
and  her  clothes  torn  off  her  while  on  the  streets  of  Lansford. 

August  26. — A  Hungarian,  named  Shoemaker,  was  badly  beaten  by  strikers  in 
Lansford. 

August  27. — Two  trolley  poles,  on  the  Summit  Hill  grade,  were  sawed  off.  Two 
trolley  poles  between  Lansford  and  Coaldale  were  dynamited.  The  rails  on  the  grade 
east  of  Coaldale  were  greased.  * 

August  27. — A  bullet  was  fired  by  strikers  into  the  house  of  W.  C.  Henry. 

August  28. — A  detachment  of  soldiers  was  sent  to  guard  the  house  of  Henry.  They 
remained  on  duty  the  entire  night. 

August  28. — Strikers  started  two  cars  of  sills  down  the  Summit  Hill  grade.  The 
cars  derailed  near  No.  4  breaker  and  were  completely  wrecked.  The  lock  and  chain 
on  a  switch  was  taken  off  and  thrown  away. 

August  29. — Strikers  in  early  morning,  at  Lansford  Opera  House,  jeered  and  hooted 
the  soldiers.  The  soldiers  making  a  charge  on  the  strikers  drove  about  forty  of  them 
into  the  opera  house,  many  of  them  in  their  haste  breaking  windows  to  get  in. 

August  29. — John  Kelly  and  Frank  and  John  King,  strikers,  while  insulting  sol¬ 
diers,  were  captured  and  put  in  the  guardhouse. 

August  30. — W.  C.  Henry,  being  surrounded  by  a  mob,  drew  his  revolver  to  defend 
himself. 

September  4 • — The  trolley  track  to  car  barn  was  blocked  with  stones,  sills  and  beer 
kegs,  requiring  ten  minutes  to  clear  away  the  obstructions. 

September  12. — A  Hungarian,  working  at  No.  4,  was  caught  by  strikers  near  Lans¬ 
ford  shops  and  terribly  beaten  about  the  head.  In  a  semiconscious  state,  he  wan- 
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clerecl  to  the  camp  at  Manila  Grove,  where  the  soldiers  dressed  his  wounds.  Two 
other  Hungarians  were  assaulted  by  strikers  in  Lansford  and  badly  beaten. 

September  13. — Through  the  accidental  discharge  of  a  carbine,  a  Hungarian  laborer 
was  killed  at  No.  4  colliery. 

September  16. — The  behavior  of  the  strikers,  who  interfered  with  the  funeral  of  the 
Hungarian  accidentally  killed  at  Colliery  No.  4,  which  took  place  from  his  boarding 
house  on  West  Bertsch  street,  Lansford,  was  most  disgraceful.  They  held  up  the 
funeral  for  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  insulting  the  preacher  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  to 
which  the  Hungarian  belonged,  while  conducting  the  services,  and  threatening  the 
pallbearers  with  severe  punishment  if  they  attempted  to  remove  the  corpse  from  the 
house.  At  the  graveyard  a  mob  of  about  1,000  gathered  to  hoot  and  jeer,  and  when 
the  grave  was  partly  tilled  up  desecrated  it. 

September  17. — Thomas  Richards,  serving  as  a  coal  and  iron  policeman,  in  order  to 
escape  neighbors  who  were  persecuting  him  and  his  family,  moved  to  a  quieter  part 
of  Lansford.  Llis  moving  was  greatly  interfered  w*ith  by  the  strikers. 

September  18. — Charles  Loftus,  another  coal  and  iron  policeman,  while  moving  to 
another  part  of  town  was  interfered  with  by  the  strikers.  His  family  were  offered 
all  sorts  of  insults.  By  hooting,  jeering,  and  dancing  around  the  wagon,  and  by 
prodding  the  team  of  mules,  they  caused  a  runaway,  with  the  result  that  a  piano  on 
the  wagon  was  dumped  off  onto  the  street  and  badly  damaged.  Not  satisfied  with 
this,  they  further  damaged  the  piano  by  throwing  stones  at  it. 

September  27 . — Strikers  surrounded  the  house  of  John  Hunsicker,  living  at  Summit 
Hill,  and  to  keep  him  from  going  to  work  threw  stones  at  the  house,  breaking  in  the 
windows.  A  detachment  of  soldiers  was  sent  to  protect  him  on  his  way  to  work. 

September  20. — Archie  and  James  McMichael,  while  taking  a  boy  to  work  at  Lans¬ 
ford  shops,  were  surrounded  by  a  mob  of  strikers,  who  were  throwing  stones.  Archie 
McMichael  with  his  revolver  dispersed  the  mob. 

September  30. — W.  C.  Henry  to  have  peace  wTas  obliged  to  move  out  of  his  own 
house  into  one  he  rented  in  the  East  Ward  of  Lansford. 

September  30. — Crowds  of  strikers  congregated  at  the  corner  of  Bertsch  and  Center 
streets  and  the  corner  of  Ridge  and  Center  streets,  Lansford,  waiting  to  interfere  with 
workmen  going  home  from  work,  were  dispersed  by  soldiers  sent  for  that  purpose. 

October  1. — A  train  of  coal  cars  was  derailed  at  No.  9  switch.  The  strikers  learn¬ 
ing  of  the  derailment  assembled  in  large  numbers,  and  in  various  ways  interfered 
with  the  railroad  men  in  getting  the  cars  on  the  track.  The  mob  became  so  violent 
that  a  detachment  of  soldiers  was  called  for  to  disperse  it. 

Mrs.  Bristricke  was  cook  in  the  No.  10  stockade  during  the  strike.  Before  going 
to  the  stockade  she  lived  with  Mike  Nickles,  and  left  all  her  belongings  in  his  house 
excepting  what  she  needed  at  the  colliery.  Nickles  and  his  wife  also  took  work  at 
the  colliery  and  while  so  employed  locked  up  their  house.  Upon  their  return  from 
the  colliery,  they  found  their  home  had  been  entered,  and  the  contents  destroyed. 
The  legs  of  beds  and  tables  were  sawed  off,  trunks  were  broken  beyond  repair  to  get 
at  the  contents,  the  bedding  was  ripped  to  pieces,  and  the  clothing  belonging  to 
Nickles  and  family,  Mrs.  Bristricke,  and  several  other  boarders  at  work  in  the  stock¬ 
ades  maliciously  destroyed.  The  sleeves  of  coats  and  legs  of  trousers  were  cut  off, 
skirts  torn  apart,  furs  cut  to  pieces,  and  portions  of  all  burned  up  by  building  a  fire  in 
the  middle  of  one  of  the  rooms  on  the  first  floor,  which  burned  a  large  hole  in  the 
floor. 

To  protect  property  and  workmen,  to  keep  the  pumps  running,  and  to  load  and 
prepare  coal,  323  men  were  kept  in  stockades,  and  boarded  and  lodged.  The  greater 
number  of  these  men  did  not  get  away  from  the  stockades  for  months. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  were  five  cases  of  kidnaping,  many  riots,  many 
cases  of  assault  and  battery,  and  any  number  of  cases  of  intimidation. 
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ANSWER  OF  Gr.  B.  MAEKLE  &  CO. 

To  the  members  of  the  Anthracite  Strike  Commission ,  appointed  by 

the  President  of  the  United  States: 

The  firm  of  G.  B.  Markle  &  Co.,  by  John  Markle,  managing  part¬ 
ner,  respectfully  submits  the  following  answer  to  the  demands  of  the 
mine  workers: 

First.  The  original  firm  of  G.  B.  Markle  &  Co.  was  organized  in 
1858,  and  composed  of  George  B.  Markle,  Ario  Pardee,  J.  Gillingham 
Fell,  and  Gen.  William  Lilly.  It  has  been  renewed  from  time  to 
time,  some  of  the  partners  retiring  and  others  taking  their  places. 
Since  November,  1880,  I  have  been  in  charge,  upon  the  ground,  of 
the  mining  interests  of  the  firm,  and  have  directed  its  policy,  and  am 
immediately  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  its  business.  The  present 
firm  was  formed  on  December  80,  1889,  for  the  purpose  of  mining 
coal  upon  lands  held  by  the  firm  under  lease  from  the  Union  Improve¬ 
ment  Companj^,  for  thirty  years  from  January  1,  1890,  and  from  the 
Highland  Coal  Company  for  thirt}r  years  from  January  1,  1892.  The 
mines  are  situated  at  or  near  J eddo,  and  the  firm  operates  the  follow¬ 
ing  collieries,  viz.,  Jeddo  No.  4,  Highland  No.  2,  and  Highland  No.  5. 
As  a  condition  of  the  last  leases,  the  lessors  insisted  that  the  Ebervale 
Mine,  which  had  been  drowned  out,  should  be  included  in  the  lease, 
and,  for  the  purpose  of  drainage,  it  was  necessary  to  construct  the 
Jeddo  Tunnel,  which  is  about  5  miles  in  length,  and  discharges  into 
the  Little  Nescopec,  in  Butler  Valley.  This  tunnel  drains  substan¬ 
tially  all  of  the  mines,  excepting  Highland  No.  2,  and  but  little  pump¬ 
ing  is  necessary. 

The  firm  employs  about  2,400  men,  and  many  of  its  employees 
reside  in  the  villages  of  Freeland,  about  2  miles  distant,  and  Hazle¬ 
ton,  about  7  miles  distant  from  Jeddo.  There  is  trolley  connection 
from  some  sections  of  the  property  to  Hazleton,  and  from  Jeddo  No. 
4  to  Freeland.  The  lessees  erected  and  own  all  the  improvements 
upon  the  property,  including  breakers,  stores,  shops,  and  tenement 
houses.  The  dwelling  houses  had  always  been  kept  in  ordinary  repair, 
but  after  the  renewal  of  the  leases  in  1890  and  1892,  steps  were  taken 
to  improve  their  character  and  condition.  The  houses  were  sided, 
painted,  the  roofs  renewed,  chimneys  and  cellars  built,  summer  kitchens 
erected,  and  enlargements  made  where  practicable  and  necessary  by 
reason  of  the  size  of  the  family.  The  rentals  were  not  increased, 
except  where  the  houses  were  enlarged  or  special  facilities  provided. 
Water  tanks  were  built  and  pipe  lines  laid  through  the  villages  and 
hydrants  attached.  About  1896  a  board  of  health  was  established  in 
Jeddo,  and  the  general  outside  superintendent  of  the  firm  was  appointed 
deputy  health  inspector,  and  every  necessary  precaution  taken. 

Second.  From  the  time  of  my  first  connection  with  the  business,  in 
1880,  there  have  always  been  a  resident  physician  and  assistant  phy¬ 
sicians  upon  the  property,  down  until  recently,  with  the  exception  of  a 
short  interval.  The  firm  selected  the  head  physician,  who  chose  his 
assistants,  and  we  collected  75  cents  a  month  for  the  married  men  and 
50  cents  a  month  for  the  single  men  over  21,  and  the  amount  collected 
was  paid  over  to  the  physician  without  charge  or  deduction  therefor. 
This  was  in  accordance  with  the  custom  which  prevailed  universally 
at  that  time  throughout  that  mining  region.  Upon  one  occasion  some 
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difficulty  arose,  and  the  firm  discontinued  making  the  collections,  but 
the  collections  were  subsequently  resumed,  and  were  continued  down 
until  the  strike,  in  May,  1902.  This  arrangement  was  not  compulsory 
upon  the  men  or  families,  and  no  deduction  was  made  from  anyone 
after  notice  to  the  contrary.  The  resident  physician  was  always  a 
competent  and  trustworthy  person,  and  commanded  a  good  practice 
outside  of  the  property.  The  only  object  which  the  firm  had  in  view 
was  to  insure  to  its  employees  the  services  of  a  competent  doctor,  and 
in  fact,  those  who  were  temporarily  unable  to  pay,  received  the  same 
care  and  attention  as  others. 

Under  the  act  of  assembly  of  1901,  a  tax  of  25  per  cent  was  imposed 
upon  collections  for  the  company  physicians,  and  they  were  notified 
that  these  collections  would  not  be  continued,  but,  being  advised  that 
the  act  was  unconstitutional,  they  authorized  the  amount  of  the  tax  to 
be  retained,  and  the  amount  so  deducted  is  still  held,  subject  to  the 
final  disposition  of  the  supreme  court. 

At  the  request  of  the  men,  the  firm  retained  the  amount  of  the  sub¬ 
scriptions  which  had  been  agreed  upon  between  them  and  their  church, 
and  paid  the  same  over  to  the  priests,  the  latter  having  left  with  the 
clerk  a  list  of  the  names  and  the  amount  each  man  had  agreed  to  pay, 
as  the  men  thought  that  it  was  easier  to  pay  their  church  dues  in  this 
way  than  to  carry  them  to  church.  This  was  done  without  charge, 
solely  for  the  accommodation  of  the  priests  and  their  parishioners. 

In  the  early  part  of  1898  my  wife  employed,  at  her  own  expense,  a 
trained  nurse  to  look  after  the  sick,  and  later,  when  this  nurse  retired, 
another  nurse  from  St.  Luke’s  Hospital  in  Bethlehem  took  her  place, 
who  introduced  the  system  of  district  nursing  in  the  borough  of  Jeddo 
and  in  the  neighboring  villages.  As  the  results  were  highly  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  the  families  in  the  firm’s  employ,  the  firm  joined  in  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  expenses,  and  two  additional  nurses  were  employed,  and- 
all  three  gave  their  services  to  the  families  of  the  employees  without 
charge.  These  nurses  reported  as  to  the  cases  in  which  patients  should 
be  sent  to  the  hospital  for  treatment,  and  looked  generally  after  the 
sanitary  conditions  of  the  homes  of  the  workmen.  They  were  also 
directed  to  report  as  to  all  cases  where  help  was  needed,  and  it  was 
also  the  dutjr  of  the  general  storekeeper  to  visit  those  who  were  reported 
to  be  in  need,  and  to  use  his  own  judgment  and  to  give  them  such  credit 
as  he  thought  proper.  J  ust  prior  to  the  strike  of  1902,  it  was  brought 
to  our  notice  that  it  was  reported  among  the  men  that  the  nurses  were 
friends  of  the  firm,  and  were  employed  to  spy  upon  the  people  and 
carry  tales  to  the  general  superintendent.  This  was  absolutely  untrue, 
but  in  view  of  these  reports  and  of  the  feeling  Avhich  then  developed, 
it  was  determined  to  give  up  the  employment  of  the  nurses,  and  they 
are  no  longer  in  service. 

Third.  Stores  for  the  sale  of  general  merchandise  and  of  miners’ 
supplies  have  always  been  maintained  upon  the  property,  and  have 
been  and  are  an  accommodation  to  the  men  and  their  families.  The 
men  have  never  been  required  to  deal  there,  and  have  always  been  paid 
on  pay  day  the  amounts  due  them  in  cash,  so  that  those  who  preferred 
to  deal  elsewhere  were  always  given  the  amounts  due  them  in  money 
on  the  day  it  was  due.  As  competitive  stores  have  always  been  main¬ 
tained  in  Hazleton  and  Freeland,  and  their  delivery  wagons  drive 
almost  daily  through  the  properties,  it  would  not  have  been  possible, 
even  if  it  had  been  desired,  to  charge,  on  the  average,  higher  prices 
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than  were  charged  elsewhere  for  the  same  class  of  goods;  but  in  fact, 
although  many  of  the  employees  reside  in  Hazleton  and  in  Freeland, 
they  have  preferred  to  deal  with  the  stores  of  the  firm,  and  outside 
parties  have  also  found  it  to  their  interest  to  trade  there.  These 
stores  have  further  been  of  advantage  to  the  men,  as  it  has  been  the 
custom  to  allow  them  a  reasonable  credit  when  working  on  short  time, 
or  when  the  mines  were  closed  down.  After  the  passage  of  the  store 
bill  tax  law  of  1901,  we  discontinued  the  credit  system,  but  in  1902, 
at  the  request  of  some  of  our  employees,  we  introduced  a  credit  sys¬ 
tem  which  is  working  satisfactorily. 

Fourth.  For  some  years  the  men  have  maintained  a  funeral  fund, 
authorizing  us  to  deduct  50  cents  from  each  member  when  any  one  of 
their  number  died.  In  all  cases  of  death,  resulting  from  accident  in 
the  mines,  the  firm  contributed,  and  for  some  years  the  contribution 
has  been  $50  in  each  case,  upon  condition  that  only  the  men  in  the  par¬ 
ticular  mine  should  come  out  to  the  funeral,  and  that  they  should 
remain  at  work  until  noon  of  the  day  of  the  funeral.  Since  the  strike 
of  1900,  and  the  men  have  joined  the  United  Mine  Workers,  the  men 
have  failed  to  observe  the  condition,  but  the  firm  has  continued  to 
make  its  contribution  of  $50.  If  the  men  who  were  absolute  strangers 
to  the  deceased  would  stay  at  work,  instead  of  spending  the  day  in 
idleness,  and  devote  even  half  of  their  earnings  to  the  relief  of  the 
family,  a  sufficient  fund  would  be  provided. 

Fifth.  By  the  terms  of  the  coal  leases,  Gr.  B.  Markle  &  Co.  are 
required  to  pay  all  the  taxes  upon  the  property.  The  taxes  paid  by 
the  coal  operators  constitute  the  largest  portion  of  the  taxes  collected 
in  the  county,  and  the  public  schools  are  well  housed  and  well  pro¬ 
vided  with  teachers  and  all  proper  appurtenances.  In  the  fall  of  1897 
a  second  teacher  was  found  to  be  necessary  in  Jeddo,  and  as  the  fund 
allotted  to  that  district  was  not  sufficient  to  support  two  teachers,  the 
firm  made  up  the  balance  of  their  salaries.  In  addition  to  the  public 
schools,  there  are  also  parish  schools  near  the  property. 

In  1890  a  house  in  the  village  of  Japan  was  leased  at  the  nominal 
rent  of  1  cent  per  day  (so  as  to  establish  the  relation  of  landlord  and 
tenant)  to  a  club  composed  of  young  men,  which  had  been  instituted 
for  educational  and  social  advancement.  In  1898  a  large  clubhouse, 
heated  by  steam,  was  built  by  the  firm  at  Japan,  and  a  similar  club¬ 
house  at  Oakdale,  which  clubhouses  were  turned  over  at  a  rental  of  1 
cent  per  day.  In  1899  dwelling  houses  for  club  purposes  were  assigned 
on  the  same  terms  in  Highland  and  Ebervale,  and  a  library  was  started 
in  the  new  Jeddo  boarding  house,  and  is  open  to  the  employees  resid¬ 
ing  in  Jeddo. 

Sixth.  The  mines  of  the  company,  except  Highland  No.  2,  are 
drained  by  the  Jeddo  tunnel  and  the  full  standard  of  fresh  air  supply, 
as  required  by  the  mining  laws  of  the  State,  has  at  all  times  been  main¬ 
tained,  and  the  regular  weekty  measurements  of  air,  as  required  by 
law,  have  been  duly  forwarded  to  the  mine  inspector  of  the  district. 
Complaints  made  have  been  investigated,  and  wherever  possible  reme¬ 
died.  Reference  may  be  made  to  the  official  reports  of  the  mine 
inspector,  and  particularly  to  the  published  report  on  page  243  of  the 
Department  of  Internal  Affairs,  Fart  Y,  1901,  which  gives  the  air 
measurements  as  reported  to  him.  It  must  be  obvious  to  every  per¬ 
son  of  common  sense  that  self-interest  would  always  prompt  the  mine 
owner  to  keep  the  mines  in  a  condition  of  safety,  and  the  real  value 
of  the  very  admirable  and  complete  code  of  legislation  upon  this  sub- 
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ject  consists  in  the  fact  that  it  fixes  the  standard  which  the  observation 
and  experience  of  mining  experts  have  determined  to  be  reasonable 
and  proper,  as  accidents  from  explosions  were  generally  due  in  former 
years  to  lack  of  knowledge  rather  than  to  willful  neglect. 

Seventh.  From  1880,  when  I  took  charge,  down  to  1900,  except 
during  the  strikes  of  1884,  1885,  and  1887,  the  relations  existing 
between  the  firm  and  its  representatives  and  the  men  were,  with  few 
exceptions,  of  a  friendly  character.  In  1885  a  local  strike,  lasting  three 
months,  occurred,  by  reason  of  a  difficulty  with  two  of  the  miners  at 
one  of  the  collieries.  When  the  men  returned  to  work  the}7  signed 
an  agreement  containing  a  clause  whereby  they  and  the  firm  agreed  to 
settle  differences  that  might  arise  by  arbitration,  to  be  conducted  as 
therein  specified.  This  was  not  a  part  of  or  attached  to  any  lease,  as 
testified  by  James  Gallagher,  but  was  always  a  separate  and  distinct 
paper.  A  sliding  scale  basis  of  labor  had  been  agreed  upon  in  1875, 
and  had  been  generally  in  force  from  that  time  in  the  Lehigh  region. 
The  agreement  embodied  this  sliding  scale  provision,  together  with  an 
arbitration  clause,  and  all  the  employees  signed  before  returning  to 
work.  In  1887  Mr.  Powderly,  as  president  of  the  Knights  of  Labor, 
appeared,  and  succeeded  in  inducing  our  men  to  break  the  agreement 
and  quit  work.  The  strike  lasted  six  months,  and  the  men  having 
returned  to  work  without  any  of  their  demands  having  been  granted, 
we  insisted  upon  their  signing  the  same  agreement,  and  all  of  them 
did  become  parties  to  it  before  returning  to  work  in  the  spring  of  1888. 

In  the  autumn  of  1897  a  strike  occurred  in  the  Lehigh  region,  but 
some  of  the  collieries,  in  addition  to  those  of  our  firm,  continued  at 
work.  This  was  the  strike  which  culminated  in  the  Lattimer  riots. 
Upon  September  13,  1897,  the  following  statement  was  presented  by 
a  committee: 

Jeddo,  Pa.,  September  13,  1897. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  workingmen  of  Jeddo,  held  at  the  Japan  schoolhouse  on  the 
evening  of  the  above  date,  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted: 

“  Resolved ,  That  the  stripping  men  demand  an  increase  of  25  cents. 

“ Resolved ,  That  we  demand  a  reduction  of  70  cents  per  keg  on  powder. 

“ Resolved ,  That  we  demand  a  semimonthly  pay. 

“ Resolved ,  That  purchasing  from  the  company’s  butcher  and  company  store  be 
optional. 

“  Resolved,  That  we  demand  a  reduction  of  $1  on  coal  per  load. 

“ Resolved ,  That  men  carrying  props  over  30  yards  be  paid  75  cents  per  prop. 

“  Resolved ,  That  we  be  paid  yardage  on  robbing  a  pillar,  the  same  as  in  a  breast. 

“ Resolved ,  That  company  fix  chutes,  batteries,  etc.,  in  readiness  to  rob  a  breast. 

“ Resolved ,  That  door  boys  be  paid  75  cents  per  day;  patchers,  $1;  single-mule 
drivers,  $1.25;  two-mule  drivers,  $1.45;  company  miners,  $2.10;  slate-picker  boys, 
beginners,  50  cents;  slate  pickers,  old  men,  $1;  jig  runners  and  those  employed 
repairing  screens,  etc.,  $1.15;  laborers,  $1.75;  3-mule  drivers,  $1.75;  bottom  hitchers, 
$2.10;  bottom  drivers  and  runners,  $1.90. 

“ Resolved,  That  platform  men  be  paid  the  same  wages  when  working  around  the 
breaker  on  idle  days  as  on  the  days  that  the  breaker  works. 

“  Resolved ,  That  the  Hungarian  board  bills  be  not  collected  through  the  office. 

“  Resolved ,  That  the  men  who  came  out  to  attend  the  funerals  of  the  men  who  met 
death  at  Lattimer  the  10th  instant,  be  not  discharged. 

“Resolved,  That  we  give  the  company  ten  days’  notice  from  date.” 

Committee. 

On  September  22,  1897,  the  following  answer  was  made: 

(Copy.) 

Jeddo,  Pa.,  September  22,  1897. 

To  the  Committee: 

One  of  the  conditions  of  the  agreement  between  our  employees  and  ourselves  stip¬ 
ulates  that  under  no  consideration  will  they  enter  into  a  strike  but  that  any  difficul- 
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ties  they  may  have  with  us  are  to  be  settled  by  arbitration.  Our  answers  to  your 
resolutions  submitted  under  date  of  September  13  are,  therefore,  upon  request  from 
you  subject  to  arbitration. 

1.  You  ask:  That  door  boys  be  paid  75  cents  per  day;  patchers,  $1;  single-mule 
drivers,  $1.25;  two-mule  drivers,  $1.45;  three-mule  drivers,  $1.75;  company  miners, 
$2.10;  laborers,  $1.75;  bottom  hitchers,  $2.10;  bottom  drivers  and  runners,*  $1.90. 

Our  answer  is:  Under  the  agreement  between  us  the  wages  of  the  above  classes  of 
labor  are  on  the  Lehigh  sliding  scale  basis,  in  accordance  with  which  we  are  now 
paying. 

2.  You  ask:  That  men  carrying  props  over  30  yards  be  paid  75  cents  per  prop; 
that  you  be  paid  yardage  in  robbing  a  pillar  the  same  as  in  a  breast;  that  the  com¬ 
pany  fix  chutes,  batteries  etc.  in  readiness  to  rob  breasts. 

Our  answer  is:  We  can  not  change  our  present  system. 

3.  You  ask:  That  stripping  men  be  paid  an  increase  of  25  cents;  that  slate  picker 
boys,  beginners,  be  paid  50  cents  per  day  ;  that  slate  pickers,  old  men,  be  paid  $1  per 
day;  that  jig  runners  and  those  employed  repairing  screens  be  paid  $1.15  per  day. 

Our  answer  is:  For  this  and  all  other  classes  of  labor  in  and  around  the  breaker  or 
elsewhere  we  will  pay  the  average  wages  of  the  Lehigh  region. 

4.  You  ask:  A  reduction  of  70  cents  per  keg  on  powder  and  a  reduction  of  $1  per 
load  on  coal. 

Our  answer  is :  No  change  in  the  price  of  coal  or  of  powder  will  be  made. 

5.  You  ask :  For  semimonthly  pay. 

Our  answer  is:  Our  notice  to  our  men  under  date  of  July  13,  1893,  provided — 
“Payments  semimonthly  will  be  made  to  such  employees  as  demand  it.” 

Accordingly,  those  desiring  their  pay  semimonthly  will  give  notice  at  our  office. 

6.  You  ask  :  That  purchasing  from  the  company’s  butcher  and  company  store  be 

optional. 

Our  answer  is :  Purchasing  from  the  company  butcher  and  company  store  has 
always  been  and  is  optional. 

7.  You  ask :  That  platform  men  be  paid  the  same  wages  when  wTorking  around  the 
breaker  on  idle  days  as  on  the  days  the  breaker  works. 

Our  answer  is :  Different  occupations  command  different  wages  and  men  will  be 
paid  according  to  the  class  of  work  at  which  they  are  employed. 

8.  You  ask :  That  Hungarian  board  bills  be  not  collected  through  the  office. 

Our  answer  is :  It  is  our  rule  that  board  shall  be  collected  through  the  office.  We 
can  not  make  any  exceptions. 

9.  You  ask  :  That  the  men  who  came  out  to  attend  the  funerals  of  the  men  who 
met  death  at  Lattimer  on  the  10th  instant  be  not  discharged. 

Our  answer  is :  No  men  will  be  discharged  for  the  above  cause. 

No  further  communication  was  received  from  the  men,  and  without 
asking  for  the  arbitration  which  was  tendered,  they  continued  at  work, 
without  further  interruption,  until  the  year  1900.  During  the  latter 
part  of  that  year  a  strike  was  ordered  by  the  United  Mine  Workers, 
which  began  in  the  northern  coal  field,  and  subsequently,  with  few 
exceptions,  the  men  throughout  the  entire  anthracite  field  came  out. 

United  Mine  Workers  came  to  our  property  on  a  Sunday  afternoon 
in  September,  1900,  with  a  band  of  music  and  endeavored  to  gather 
our  men  together  to  talk  to  them  and  urge  them  to  become  members 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America.  The  great  majority  of  our 
men  paid  no  attention  to  these  agitators,  but  they  had  a  meeting  and 
selected  a  committee,  who  prepared  a  set  of  grievances  and  submitted 
the  same,  and  gave  us  ten  days  in  which  to  answer,  stating  that  they 
would  continue  to  work.  Meanwhile,  John  Mitchell  made  his  head¬ 
quarters  at  Hazleton,  and  made  strenuous  efforts  to  coax  or  coerce  our 
men  into  joining  the  United  Mine  Workers. 

Upon  the  14th  day  of  September,  1900,  a  committee  appeared  and 
presented  the  following  statement  of  grievances: 

(Copy.) 

Jeddo,  Pa.,  September  14,  1900. 

At  a  meeting  held  by  the  employees  of  G.  B.  M.  &  Co.,  the  following  grievances 
were  adopted  to  place  before  you  for  consideration  by  the  following  men — James  Bot- 
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toms,  Theodore  Wackley,  Thos.  Boyle,  Thos.  Elliott,  George  Sweet,  Frank  Ray, 
Henry  Shovlin,  David  Rensliaw,  John  Brannigan. 

“  Grievance  No.  1.  That  we  receive  our  pay  every  two  -weeks. 

“  No.  2.  That  the  drivers  be  paid  every  hour  they  work. 

“No.  3.  That  all  miners  robbing  receive  pay  for  all  dead  work. 

“  No.  4.  That  when  the  slope  is  in  condition  to  hoist,  that  all  men  waiting  to  get 
up  should  be  hoisted  at  once. 

“5.  That  the  powder  be  reduced  to  as  low  a  figure  as  possible. 

“6.  That  for  every  prop  over  6  feet  75  cents  shall  be  paid,  and  all  props  under  6 
feet  50  cents  shall  be  paid. 

“No.  7.  That  all  engineers  be  paid  by  the  hour  at  the  same  price  as  at  present. 

“No.  8.  That  a  tool  and  powder  car  be  placed  at  every  slope  in  the  morning,  and 
at- 4  o’clock,  for  to  take  the  same  down  and  up. 

“  No.  9.  That  the  powder  be  delivered  at  No.  1  Highland,  instead  of  haying  to  carry 
it  from  No.  2,  and  that  a  powder  house  be  placed  at  the  east  end  for  the  contract 
miners. 

“No.  10.  That  any  employees  getting  $1.50  per  day  be  advanced  5  per  cent  and 
under  that  figure  be  advance  10  per  cent. 

“  Resolved,  That  we  give  you  ten  days  for  to  consider  the  same  and  we  to  remain  at 
work  in  the  meantime.  ’  ’ 

I  commended  them  for  dealing  directly  with  the  firm,  and  assured 
them  that  if  our  answer  was  not  satisfactory,  we  would  submit  to  arbi¬ 
tration.  Pending  our  reply,  our  men  were  told  by  agents  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  that  we  would  not  keep  our  agreement,  and  I 
was  informed  that  J ohn  Mitchell  had  argued  that  we  were  not  sincere 
in  offering  to  submit  to  arbitration.  Father  Phillips  (now  deceased), 
a  priest  who  had  been  long  stationed  at  Hazleton,  and  with  whom  I 
had  held  no  communication  for  years,  asked  me  if  I  would  agree  to 
accept  Archbishop  Fyan  as  a  third  arbitrator,  if  it  met  with  the 
approval  of  the  emplo3mes,  as  the  statement  had  been  made  that  no 
third  arbitrator  could  or  would  be  agreed  upon.  I  answered,  “  Unques¬ 
tionably;  if  our  employees  are  satisfied,  I  will  very  gladly  accept  so 
eminent  a  man  as  Archbishop  By  an  for  the  third  arbitrator.” 

Some  of  the  committee  had  asked  me  if  I  would  be  willing  to  meet 
all  of  our  employees  and  make  the  same  statement  to  them  which  I 
had  made  to  the  committee,  to  which  I  agreed,  and  a  meeting  was 
called  for  September  19, 1900,  at  1  o’clock,  at  the  schoolhouse  at  Japan, 
for  the  purpose  of  hearing  my  statement,  and  Father  Phillips  was  also 
asked  to  be  present. 

The  notice  issued  by  the  employees  for  the  meeting  appeared  in  the 
newspapers,  giving  the  locality,  and  when  I  arrived  at  the  meeting  a 
large  audience  had  already  assembled,  and  John  Mitchell  was  address¬ 
ing  them.  Some  of  our  men  wanted  to  know  whether  they  should  not 
throw  him  off  the  platform.  1  replied,  “No,  men;  be  patient  and  hear 
what  he  has  to  say.”  In  the  course  of  his  speech  John  Mitchell  said 
substantially  and  in  pleading  tones:  “I  ask  you,  for  the  sake  of  }Tour 
downtrodden  and  struggling  fellow-workmen,  who  do  not  enjoy  such 
advantages  as  you  possess,  to  go  on  strike  and  to  help  win  their  battle. 
The  few  must  suffer  for  the  many.” 

When  he  had  finished,  one  of  his  attendants  moved  an  adjournment, 
but  our  men  refused  to  leave,  and  gave  me  a  respectful  hearing.  I 
said  to  them  that  if  there  was  any  question  as  to  whether  or  not  we 
were  sincere  in  our  arbitration  agreement,  this  was  their  opportunity 
to  test  us.  Father  Phillips  followed  me,  telling  the  story  of  his  inter¬ 
view  with  me,  and  cautioned  them  against  breaking  the  solemn  con¬ 
tract  they  had  made  with  the  firm,  which  contract  the  firm  was  loyally 
keeping.  In  substance,  he  said  that  the  greatest  blow  they  could  give 
organized  labor  would  be  the  breaking  of  this  arbitration  agreement. 
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A  report  of  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  which  appeared  in  the 
Public  Ledger  of  September  20, 1900,  is  appended  hereto. 

Our  men  determined  to  continue  at  work,  and  on  September  24, 
1900,  we  made  the  following  reply  to  their  statement. of  grievances: 

(Copy.) 

Jeddo,  Pa.,  September  24,  1900. 

Messrs.  James  Bottom,  Thos.  Elliott,  Henry  Shovelin,  Theodore  Wackley, 

George  Sweet,  David  Renshaw,  Thomas  Boyle,  Frank  Ray,  John  Brannigan, 

Committee  of  the  Employees  of  G.  B.  MarJde  &  Co. 

Men:  Believing  that  arbitration  was  the  proper  method  of  settling  all  differences 
between  employers  and  employees,  as  far  back  as  1885  an  arbitration  clause  was 
embodied  in  the  agreement  with  our  men  which  is  as  follows: 

“We  further  agree  that  under  no  consideration  will  we  enter  into  a  strike.  Any 
difficulties  we  may  have  with  our  employers  are  to  be  settled  by  arbitration,  viz. : 
by  our  choosing  a  competent  man  and  their  choosing  one,  and  if  these  two  men  can¬ 
not  agree,  these  two  must  choose  the  third,  and  their  decision,  or  a  decision  of  a 
majority  of  them  to  be  binding.  It  is  further  agreed  that  we  will  not  be  governed 
by  any  labor  association  in  settling  any  difficulties  while  in  the  employment  of  G. 
B.  Markle  &  Co.” 

At  this  time,  when  the  answers  to  your  grievances  are  due,  we  find  a  number  of 
men  absent  from  work.  Of  these,  some  advise  us  they  are  restrained  from  working 
through  fear,  while  others,  we  know,  have  allied  themselves  with  labor  organiza¬ 
tions.  Under  these  circumstances,  wTe  could,  we  believe,  in  perfect  good  faith, 
announce  that  our  arbitration  agreement  was  at  an  end,  but  we  do  not  feel  that  men 
who  regard  their  pledges  as  sacred  should  be  dishonored  through  breach  of  faith  by 
others.  Our  answers  to  the  grievances  are  given  with  the  understanding  that  only 
those  who  are  working  to-day  have  the  right  to  act  upon  them  and  with  the  further 
understanding  that  their  action  shall  be  binding  upon  us.  Those  identified  with 
labor  organizations  having  by  that  affiliation  disqualified  themselves  from  acting 
under  our  arbitration  agreement,  are  not  entitled  to  vote.  Those  who  are  deterred 
from  work  by  conditions  for  which  we  are  not  responsible  must  be  considered  as  in 
a  state  of  voluntary  suspension,  and  their  votes  also  must  be  excluded. 

It  is  our  earnest  endeavor  to  advance  the  welfare  of  our  employees  wherever  pos¬ 
sible.  This  course,  we  believe,  we  have  followed  in  the  past  and  we  assure  you  the 
past  can  be  regarded  as  a  precedent  for  the  future. 

The  question  having  arisen  as  to  the  possibility  of  failure  on  the  part  of  the  two 
arbitrators  chosen  under  our  mutual  contract,  to  agree  on  the  third  arbitrator,  we 
have  expressed  our  willingness,  which  we  again  confirm,  that,  if  they  can  not  agree, 
Archbishop  Ryan,  of  Philadelphia,  if  agreeable  to  you,  shall  act  in  that  capacity. 
We  also  agree  that  if  any  changes  be  made  as  the  result  of  arbitration,  they  shall  be 
effective  as  of  date  September  15,  1900,  that  being  the  date  upon  which  the  commit¬ 
tee  waited  upon  us.  ■  ' 

Our  answers  to  your  grievances  are  hereinafter  set  forth  in  the  order  of  their 
submission. 

Grievance  No.  1. — “That  we  receive  our  pay  every  two  weeks.” 

Oar  answer  is:  In  1897,  when  you  submitted  a  list  of  grievances,  among  others  ask¬ 
ing  for  a  return  to  semimonthly  pay,  we  answered  by  stating  that  at  the  time  of  our 
resuming  monthly  payments,  viz,  July,  1893,  we  posted  notices  on  our  bulletin  boards 
advising  you  that  all  who  desired  to  be  paid  semimonthly  should  give  notice  at  our 
pay  window  and  they  would  be  paid  accordingly.  We  found  while  we  wrere  paying 
semimonthly  that  many  of  our  employees  did  not  call  for  their  wages  on  the  pay  day 
covering  the  first  half  of  the  month  and  this  became  so  general  we  abandoned  the 
system.  We  have  also  found  that  many  of  the  wives  of  our  men  preferred  monthly 
payment  and  also  some  men  who  said  when  they  received  their  payments  monthly, 
being  larger  sums  than  if  received  semimonthly,  they  were  more  inclined  to  save. 
Our  experience  has  been  that  after  pay  day  some  of  our  men  have  been  absent  from 
■work  and  when  asked  the  reason  frankly  confessed  they  had  been  drinking  too  much. 
From  July,  1893,  up  to  the  present  time,  with  the  exception  of  the  grievance  filed  in 
1897,  no  request  has  been  preferred  by  any  of  our  employees  for  semimonthly  pay. 
The  question  therefore  arises  is  it  to  the  benefit  of  all  to  have  semimonthly  payments? 
If,  after  mature  deliberation,  you  decide  it  is,  we  will  resume  semimonthly  pay¬ 
ments  for  all  our  employees. 

Grievance  No.  2. — “That  the  drivers  be  paid  every  hour  they  work.” 

Our  answer  is:  The  rate  of  wages  paid  to  drivers  in  vogue  on  this  property  for  years 
is  based  upon  service  from  7  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.,  in  addition  to  the  harnessing  of  their 
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mules  in  the  morning  and  the  unharnessing  and  return  of  them  to  the  stable  at  night. 
It  has  also  been  our  custom,  and  we  believe  this  happens  a  large  majority  of  the 
time,  that  the  drivers  are  through  with  their  work  at  5  o’clock,  or  shortly  after,  in 
which  case  they  have  been  considered  as  working  a  full  day  and  have  received  full 
compensation. 

Grievance  No.  3. — “That  all  miners  robbing  receive  pay  for  all  dead  work.” 

Our  answer  is:  As  explained  to  us  this  grievance  refers  to  buggy  roads;  the  rule 
applicable  to  buggy  roads  in  breasts  will  be  applied  to  robbing. 

Grievance  No.  4- — “That  when  the  slope  is  in  condition  to  hoist,  that,  all  men  wait¬ 
ing  to  get  up  should  be  hoisted  at  once.” 

Our  answer  is:  It  is  explained  to  us  that  this  grievance  refers  particularly  to  the 
use  of  the  slope  on  idle  days  and  when  the  men  who  have  been  engaged  in  repairing 
the  slope  have  left  their  work  temporarily  or  else  have  finished  their  work  and  have 
failed  to  release  the  car.  This  will  be  remedied. 

Grievance  No.  5. — “That  the  powder  be  reduced  to  as  low  a  figure  as  possible.” 

Our  answer  is:  As  the  price  we  are  now  charging,  viz.,  $2.70  per  keg,  appears  to 
you  to  be  excessive  we  ask  arbitration  so  that  this  question  may  be  finally  settled. 

Grievance  No.  6. — “  That  for  every  prop  over  6  feet,  75  cents  shall  be  paid,  and  all 
props  under  6  feet,  50  cents  shall  be  paid.” 

Our  answer  is:  Our  attention,  a  few  days  before  the  submitting  of  your  grievances, 
was  directed  to  this  matter  and  we  had  arranged  to  make  the  following  prices, 
effective  from  September  1,  at  all  our  collieries: — 

Props  8  feet  and  under  25  cents.  Props  12  feet  and  over  8  feet,  39  cents.  Props 
over  12  feet,  64  cents. 

Grievance  No.  7. — “That  all  engineers  be  paid  by  the  hour  at  the  same  price  as  at 
present.” 

Our  answer  is:  Engineers  have  always  been  paid  by  the  month  and  are  employed 
during  idle  time  upon  repair  or  other  work  and  when  we  are  working  short  days,  as 
is  frequently  the  case,  they  have  rendered  less  than  ten  hours’  service.  In  general, 
however,  we  desire  to  say  that  engineers  are  employed  by  the  month  and  their  occu¬ 
pation  implies  they  must  give  attention  to  their  engines  outside  of  hauling  coal  and 
empty  cars.  We  believe  the  present  rule  should  be  continued. 

Grievance  No.  8. — “That  a  tool  and  powder  car  be  placed  at  every  slope  in  the 
morning,  and  at  4  o’clock  for  to  take  the  same  down  and  up.” 

Our  answer  is:  It  is  a  rule  of  this  company  that  under  no  consideration  should 
dynamite  be  lowered  into  the  mines  unless  in  a  separate  car  provided  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  If  this  refers  to  black  powder  we  will  be  glad  to  take  up  the  matter  with  our 
miners  at  our  various  slopes  and  arrange  a  plan  to  meet  their  views  if  possible.  In 
reference  to  tools  we  have  had  so  much  trouble  and  complaints  from  our  miners  los¬ 
ing  tools  in  and  about  the  mines  that  if  you  can  suggest  a  feasible  plan  which  wTill 
overcome  these  difficulties  we  shall  be  very  glad,  indeed,  to  comply  with  your  request. 

Grievance  No.  9. — “That  the  powder  be  delivered  at  No.  1  Highland  instead  of  hav¬ 
ing  to  carry  it  from  No.  2,  and  that  a  powder  house  be  placed  at  the  east  end  for  the 
contract  miners.” 

Our  ansiver  is:  We  will  arrange  to  erect  a  powder  house  at  Highland  No.  1  as  soon 
as  possible.  As  to  the  powder  house  at  the  east  end,  and  we  understand  that  by  the 
“east  end”  is  meant  the  east  end  of  Jeddo  No.  4  Basin,  we  will  arrange  to  erect  a 
powder  house  at  this  point  to  accommodate  our  men. 

Grievance  No.  10. — “That  any  employees  getting  $1.50  per  day  be  advanced  5  per 
cent  and  under  that  figure  be  advanced  10  per  cent.” 

Our  answer  is:  W e  understand  by  this  grievance  that,  you  request  that  any  employees 
receiving  $1.50  per  day  be  advanced  5  per  cent  and  under  that  figure  10  per  cent. 
The  sliding  scale  which  is  embodied  in  our  agreement,  has  governed  wages  since  its 
adoption,  and,  notwithstanding  increased  cost  in  the  production  and  preparation  of 
coal,  has  remained  the  same.  In  times  past  we  have  heard  little,  if  any,  complaint 
of  the  rates  of  wages,  but  rather,  of  the  number  of  days  wTorked  each  month.  Dur¬ 
ing  1899  and  thus  far  this  year  the  number  of  days  worked  largely  exceed  previous 
years  and  reference  to  our  pay  rolls  and  the  earnings  of  our  men,  to  our  minds, 
justify  the  basis  on  which  our  men  have  been  paid.  Since  December,  1899,  there 
has  been  an  advance  of  6  per  cent  on  the  basis  and  since  February  1, 1900,  the  rates  of 
wages  paid  our  men  have  been  higher  than  at  any  time  since  January  1,  1885.  We 
can  not  grant  the  request. 

In  conclusion:  We  desire  to  state  that  we  will  be  glad  to  have  an  expression  of 
your  final  deliberations  on  these  answers  that  are  herewith  submitted  so  that  no 
delay  will  occur  in  taking  those  questions  to  arbitration  that  you  so  desire  and 
getting  a  decision  at  an  early  date  as  possible. 

Yours  truly,  Jxo.  Markle, 

Managing  Partner. 
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Upon  September  26,  1900,  we  received  the  following  answer: 


(Copy.) 

Jeddo,  Pa.,  September  26,  1900. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  employees  of  G.  B.  Markle  &  Co.,  the  following  business  was 
transacted.  Wm,  Butler  was  nominated  and  elected  chairman,  and  Andrew  Oliver 
as  secretary.  The  answer  of  Markle  &  Co.  was  read  and  acted  upon. 

Grievance  No.  1.  The  men  want  semi-monthly  pay. 

No.  2.  We  want  arbitration. 

No.  3.  We  want  arbitration. 

No.  4.  Accepted. 

No.  5.  Arbitration. 

No.  6.  Arbitration. 

No.  7.  Accepted. 

No.  8.  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  settle  the  question. 

No.  9.  Accepted. 

No.  10.  Arbitration. 

On  motion  that  Highland  No.  5  and  Jeddo  No.  4,  No.  1  and  2  Highland  be  unani¬ 
mous  on  settling  by  arbitration. 

The  motion  was  carried  unanimously  that  the  committee  should  select  the  arbi¬ 
trator. 

On  motion  that  G.  B.  Markle  &  Co.,  deduct  from  the  pay  of  each  family  that 
return  to  work  their  quota  for  the  payment  of  the  arbitrator  selected  by  the  men. 
Motion  carried. 

That  the  arbitrators  settle  these  grievances  as  soon  as  possible. 

Andrew  Oliver,  Secretary. 

«  Wm.  Butler,  President. 


The  committee  agreed  at  the  meeting  that  all  will  work  on,  if  not  the  agreement 
is  broken. 


Hy.  Deisexroth,  and  Others. 


As  a  result  we  told  the  committee  to  proceed  to  the  selection  of  an 
arbitrator,  but  it  appeared  that  they  were  unable  to  find  one  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  themselves,  and  our  men  gradually  stopped  working,  until,  on 
September  29,  1900,  the  committee  appeared,  and  after  discussing  the 
question,  made  the  following'  report: 

Jeddo,  Pa.,  September  29,  1900. 

We  the  undersigned  committee  of  employees  of  G.  B.  Markle  &  Co.,  appointed  to 
arrange  for  arbitration  under  the  agreement  between  the  company  and  the  men  do 
report  that  the  agreement  is  broken  by  the  employees. 

Ed.  Winwood,  and  Others. 

Immediately  thereafter  the  following  notice  was  posted  on  our 
bulletin  boards: 


(Copy.) 

NOTICE  TO  EMPLOYEES  OF  G.  B.  MARKLE  &  CO. 


Jeddo,  Pa.,  September  29,  1900. 


The  following  report  has  been  received: 

Jeddo,  Pa.,  September  29,  1900. 

We,  the  undersigned,  committee  of  employees  of  G.  B.  Markle  &  Co.,  appointed 
to  arrange  for  arbitration  under  the  agreement  between  the  company  and  the  men 
do  report  that  the  agreement  is  broken  by  the  employees. 

Ed.  Winwood,  and  Others. 


In  accordance  therewith  we  announce  the  contract  heretofore  existing  between 
our  employees  and  ourselves  is  at  an  end. 

W7e  will  start  up  all  our  collieries  on  Monday,  October  1,  and  afford  any  of  our 
employees  an  opportunity  to  work  so  long  as  our  collieries  are  sufficiently  manned 
to  operate  them  to  our  satisfaction. 

The  present  rate  of  wages  will  continue  until  further  notice. 

Jno.  Markle, 

Managing  Partner . 
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We  continued  to  work  with  a  reduced  force,  hut  were  obliged  to 
protect  our  men  by  the  employment  of  deputy  policemen. 

Upon  the  27th  of  October,  1900,  the  committee  came  to  us  with  the 
following  request: 

(Copy.) 


Jeddo,  Pa.,  October  27,  1900. 

We,  a  committee  of  the  employees  of  G.  B.  Markle  &  Go.,  hereby  ask  your  favor¬ 
able  consideration  of  the  following  changes  in  wages  and  powder  prices: 

(1.)  We  ask  that  you  adjust  the  rates  of  wages  so  as  to  pay  the  contract  miners  on 
and  after  October  29,  1900,  a  net  increase  of  10  per  cent  on  the  wages  paid  in  the 
month  of  September,  1900. 

In  adjusting  the  above  wages  we  ask  that  black  powder  bo  sold  the  miners  for  $1.50 
per  keg  and  that  the  difference  between  this  rate  and  the  old  rate  of  powder  shall  be 
taken  into  the  question  in  figuring  the  advance  of  10  per  cent  noted  above  for  this 
class  of  labor. 

(2.)  To  all  day,  weekly  and  monthly  men  in  and  about  the  collieries  you  will  pay 
an  increase  of  10  per  cent  over  the  rate  of  wages  paid  in  the  month  of  September, 
1900. 

(3.)  You  will  abolish  the  sliding  scale  heretofore  used  in  calculating  our  wages. 

(4.)  You  will  agree  that  the  above  wages  and  powder  price  will  remain  in  force 
until  April  1,  1901. 

(5.)  You  will  take  up  with  your  employees  any  grievances  which  they  may  here¬ 
after  submit. 

To  this  we  answered  as  follows: 

Jeddo,  Pa.,  Octobers 7,  1900.' 

Messrs.  Charles  Helferty,  Thomas  Gallagher,  Patrick  Kennedy,  George  You- 

rich,  Wm.  Weskevch,  Peter  J.  Gallagher,  Thomas  Gallagher,  Committee. 

Men:  We  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  the  following  written  requests: 

“Jeddo,  Pa.,  Octobers 7,  1900. 

‘  We,  a  committee  of  the  employees  of  G.  B.  Markle  &  Co.,  hereby  ask  your  favor¬ 
able  consideration  of  the  following  changes  in  wages  and  powder  prices: 

“  (1.)  We  ask  that  you  adjust  the  rates  of  wages  so  as  to  pay  the  contract  miners 
on  and  after  October  2,  1900,  a  net  increase  of  10  per  cent  on  the  wages  paid  in  the 
month  of  September,  1900. 

“In  adjusting  the  above  wages  we  ask  that  black  powder  be  sold  the  miners  for 
$1.50  per  keg  and  that  the  difference  between  this  rate  and  the  old  rate  of  powder 
shall  be  taken  into  the  question  in  figuring  the  advance  of  10  per  cent  noted  above 
for  this  class  of  labor. 

“(2.)  To  all  day,  weekly  and  monthly  men  in  and  about  the  collieries  you  will 
pay  an  increase  of  10  per  cent  over  the  rate  of  wages  paid  in  the  month  of  September, 
1900. 

“(3.)  You  will  abolish  the  sliding  scale  heretofore  used  in  calculating  our  wages. 

“(4.)  You  will  agree  that  the  above  wages  and  powder  price  will  remain  in  force 
until  April  1,  1901. 

“(5. )  You  will  take  up  with  your  employees  any  grievances  which  they  may  here¬ 
after  submit.” 

In  reply  we  desire  to  state  that  we  hereby  grant  all  the  above  requests. 

Jno.  Markle, 

Managing  Partner. 


In  pursuance  of  the  settlement  thus  made,  work  was  resumed  Octo¬ 
ber  29,  1900,  and  shortly  thereafter  our  men  generally  were  bullied  or 
cajoled  into  joining  the  United  Mine  Workers. 

Eighth.  From  that  time  until  the  strike  was  ordered  in  May  last, 
the  conditions  of  labor  in  our  mines  were  altogether  unsatisfactory. 
Some  men  who  were  by  nature  discontented  and  insubordinate  were 
always  engaged  in  trying  to  make  trouble  and  to  stir  up  dissatisfaction 
and  disobedience,  and  the  old  relations  of  confidence  and  friendship 
which  had  existed  between  the  men  and  the  officials  in  charge  of  the 
business  and  the  miners  were  to  a  great  extent  destroyed.  This  has 
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been  a  most  serious  injury  to  the  men  themselves,  as  the  influence  of 
the  union  tends  to  induce  them  to  regard  themselves  in  an  attitude  of 
antagonism  to  their  employers  and  to  root  out  any  sense  of  a  common 
interest  in  the  business,  thus  making  them  disaffected  and  hostile,  and 
depriving  them  of  any  interest  in  their  work  for  the  work’s  sake. 
What  they  do  becomes  in  this  way  a  disagreeable  task,  which  is  only 
performed  unwillingly  for  the  wages  to  be  received.  Nothing  could 
do  more  to  deprive  our  men  of  any  sense  of  satisfaction  in  their  work, 
and  in  this  state  of  mind  it  is  easy  for  the  union  officials  to  persuade 
them  that  they  are  very  badly  abused.  Assuming  that  these  officials 
are  men  of  the  average  sort,  and  even  superior  to  the  common  run  of 
politicians  as  portrayed  in  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  they  are  always 
subject  to  the  temptation  that  in  order  to  show  a  reason  for  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  union  and  the  payment  of  dues,  they  must  be*  doing  some¬ 
thing,  and  it  is  by  keeping  the  men  stirred  up  and  discontented  and 
excited  that  they  can  best  retain  their  hold  upon  them.  Whether  they 
did,  in  reality  yield  to  these  considerations  I  can  not  assert  as  a  fact, 
but  it  is  true  that  our  men  were  less  efficient,  more  given  to  grum¬ 
bling,  and  more  insubordinate  and  regardless  of  their  duty  after  1900 
than  ever  before.  It  was  not  uncommon,  when  an  order  was  given  by 
a  mine  boss,  that  it  should  be  disobeyed.  As  a  rule,  the  men  worked 
less  hours  and  produced  less  coal  when  they  were  working  than  before 
the  increase  in  wages. 

Between  1900  and  1902  many  requests  were  made  for  the  correction 
of  alleged  grievances,  which  were  all  taken  up  and  considered  and 
acted  upon;  but  neither  individually  nor  collectively,  orally  or  in 
writing,  did  the  men  make  any  complaint  in  reference  to  the  method 
of  collecting  the  dues  for  the  doctors  or  the  priests;  nor  was  our  atten¬ 
tion  called  to  any  defect  in  respect  to  ventilation;  or  unfair  treatment 
at  the  store;  nor  as  to  the  size  of  the  cars;  nor  as  to  the  slope  cleaning; 
or  the  docking,  until  April,  1902;  and  we  had  every  reason  to  believe 
that,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  men  were  entirely  satisfied  with  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  their  employment.  It  ma}-  be  worth  mentioning  that  the  esti¬ 
mate  given  of  the  amounts  of  the  slope  cleanings  was  absurdly  exag¬ 
gerated,  as  an  examination  of  the  records  shows  that  it  averages  less 
than  1  car  in  300  hoisted. 

The  mining  law  of  the  State,  and  the  ruling  of  the  inspectors,  make 
miners  responsible  for  the  safety  of  their  laborers,  and  we  endeavored 
to  insist  that  they  should  remain  in  the  breasts  until  5  o’clock,  unless 
excused.  From  the  middle  of  1900  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  last 
strike,  we  were  unable  to  compel  obedience  to  this  rule,  and  contract 
miners  left  the  mines  when  they  saw  fit,  often  leaving  their  laborers 
behind  them. 

Ninth.  In  the  course  of  the  hearings  at  Scranton,  complaint  was 
made  of  the  size  of  the  cars,  but  in  reality  the  size  has  not  been 
changed,  as  will  be  proved  by  the  testimony  of  the  builders,  who  will 
be  produced.  It  was  also  alleged  that  the  docking  was  excessive,  but 
the  accountant  will  testify  that  it  was  less  than  2  per  cent.  Objection 
was  also  made  that  the  full  10  per  cent  advance  was  not  given.  The 
manner  in  which  this  advance  was  computed  was  repeatedly  explained 
to  the  men,  and  it  will  be  shown  b}^  the  expert  accountant  that  it  was 
correctly  calculated. 

Tenth.  When  I  first  went  to  the  property  in  1880,  J  eddo  was  already 
connected  by  railroad  with  the  rest  of  the  country,  and  anyone  dis- 
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satisfied  could  find  transportation  to  any  point  of  the  United  States  to 
which  he  desired  to  go.  It  has  been  suggested  that  it  was  the  practice 
of  the  coal  operators  to  bring  surplus  labor  into  the  region,  and  to  keep 
men  there  in  excess  of  the  number  really  required,  in  order  to  keep 
down  wages.  This  theory  must  have  been  evolved  by  some  youthful 
professor  from  the  depths  of  his  own  internal  consciousness.  At  all 
events,  nothing  of  the  kind  occurred  upon  the  property  of  our  firm. 
On  the  contrary,  during  the  time  when  we  were  only  able  to  work  a 
part  of  the  week,  owing  to  the  condition  of  the  market  or  otherwise, 
we  kept  down  the  number  of  miners,  so  that  they  could  work  as  many 
days  as  possible,  and  took  our  men  from  one  breaker  to  another,  work¬ 
ing  them  alternately.  Peter  G.  Gallagher,  in  answer  to  the  question: 
c  6  Did  you  work  full  time  every  month  ? ”  saj^s  (pp.  1924-1925) :  u  W ell, 
under  that  company  we  were  working  half  pitches,  and  we  could  work 
days  that  the  breaker  would  not  work,  and  prepare  coal  for  days  which 
the  breaker  would  work.  Then,  if  we  would  get  in  a  number  of  cars, 
we  were  prepared  to  load  them  when  the  breaker  did  work.  Of  course, 
the  breaker  was  only  working  two  or  three  days  a  week,  but  we  could 
load  extra  cars  when  the  breaker  would  run.” 

During  the  year  1901  we  were  able  to  run  more  continuously  than 
in  former  years,  and  it  appears  that  in  spite  of  many  unnecessary  holi- 
days  that  were  taken,  contract  miners  were  able  to  make  large  earn¬ 
ings.  The  annexed  statement  shows  the  earnings  of  six  of  the  largest 
earners,  including  Frank  Ray,  who  appeared  before  the  Commission 
and  testified  at  Scranton,  and  one  of  the  men  not  taken  back.  The 
second  list  was  made  up  b}^  the  bookkeeper  to  show  the  contract  miners 
who  made  the  next  highest  earnings,  and  those  who  made  the  lowest, 
giving  an  average  of  $826.48.  The  individual  net  earnings  of  every 
contract  miner  will  appear  on  the  statement  of  amounts  to  be  submitted. 

Eleventh.  Under  date  of  February  16,  1902,  the  men  made  the 
following  complaint: 

“3.  After  hearing  the  reports  of  the  different  committees  we  find  that  in  every  case 
your  bosses  are  making  statements  to  serve  their  own  interest  best,  and  as  there  is 
many  of  our  men  are  being  treated  unjustly  by  them  hiring  new  hands  in  preference 
to  the  old  employees,  which  we  believe  is  unjust,  therefore  we  respectfully  ask  that 
when  the  men  and  the  bosses  differ  in  regards  to  the  different  statements  that  the  men 
and  bosses  have  a  hearing  together  before  the  superintendent  and  the  committee.” 

On  April  18,  1902,  the  following  complaint  was  received: 


(Copy.) 

Jeddo,  Pa.,  April  18,  1902. 

Mr.  W.  II.  Smith,  Supt.  G.  B.  Markle  &  Co.,  Jeddo,  Pa. 

Dear  Sir:  At  a  meeting  of  the  employees  of  G.  B.  Markle  &  Co.  held  at  the  Jeddo 
schoolhouse  on  the  above  date,  we  the  undersigned  committee,  was  appointed  to 
present  the  following  grievances. 

1.  Discharged  men  for  loading  slate  in  Wharton.  It  has  been  customary  to  load 
the  bone  in  the  Wharton,  up  until  the  present  time.  We  believe  this  is  a  change  in 
the  system  of  working  those  places,  and  there  should  also  be  a  change  in  prices  for 
working  those  places  if  the  gobing  of  bone  is  to  be  insisted  upon. 

2.  Whereas,  as  there  has  been  three  men  discharged,  viz.,  Joe  Plolman,  Joe. 
Leber,  and  John  Switze,  for  loading  slate,  and  as  those  men  stated  that  they  have 
cleaned  their  coal,  as  they  did  heretofore,  we  see  no  good  reasons,  why  those  men 
were  discharged,  and  we  ask  that  those  men  be  reinstated,  pending  an  investigation. 

3.  Whereas,  in  our  opinion  the  cars,  is  sufficiently  large  to  allow  over  and  above 
the  amount  of  refuse  loaded  by  the  men  to  warrant  no  dockage. 

4.  We,  the  employees  of  the  aforesaid  company,  having  been  notified  to  load  our 
cars  up  and  top  our  cars,  we  insist  on  knowing  how  much  topping  is  expected  to  be 
on  our  cars  leaving  our  places  of  work. 
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5.  And  whereas,  the  following  men,  viz.,  Mike  Medvis,  Andrew  Hud ock,  Bernard 
Ward,  John  Demshock,  Steve  Ferris,  Mike  Whitske,  John  Eskay,  John  Rubuts, 
John  Cosick,  Jacob  Yiasky,  Andrew  Cawarey,  Mike  Runyo,  have  been  notified,  and 
as  we  believe  that  the  third  notification  is  a  dismissal  we  ask  that  all  notifications  in 
regard  to  loading  slate,  and  light  loading  be  abolished  until  there  is  a  full  and  com¬ 
plete  investigation  made.  These  men  state  they  have  been  notified  to  load  heavier 
on  top  the  cars. 

Committee. 

To  which,  under  date  of  April  23,  1902,  we  answered  as  follows: 


(Copy.) 

Jeddo,  Pa.,  April  23,  1902. 

Messrs.  Charles  Helferty,  Paul  Dunleavy,  Dan  Brennan,  John  Sock,  Charles 

Keenan,  A.  J.  Carlis,  Jr.,  John  M.  Gallagher,  Peter  Lemon,  Committee, 

*  Dear  Sirs:  The  following  are  our  answers  to  your  communication  of  April  18. 

1.  There  has  been  and  is  no  docking  for  bone  in  the  Wharton  vein.  If,  however, 
it  is  intended  to  include  under  the  term  bone,  the  so-called  “niggerhead,”  slate  or 
slate  interlaid  with  fine  streaks  of  coal,  these  impurities  are  docked,  as  has  heretofore 
been  our  custom. 

2.  John  Switze  was  discharged  because,  after  due  warning,  he  said  he  would  not 
clean  his  coal  any  better,  and  added,  he  didn’t  care  whether  he  worked  any  more  or 
not.  He  will  not  be  reinstated. 

Joe  Holman  and  Joe  Lieber,  working  partners,  had  ample  warning.  They  prom¬ 
ised  at  first  interview  to  clean  their  coal  better,  then  said  they  could  not  clean  it  bet¬ 
ter,  and  finally  said  they  would  clean  their  coal  if  they  were  given  additional  pay. 
When  discharged,  these  men  notified  us  we  would  be  sorry  and  that  they  would 
give  us  trouble.  Holman  and  Lieber  will  not  be  reinstated. 

3.  Your  statement  that  the  cars  are  sufficiently  large  to  allow  over  and  above  the 
amount  of  refuse  loaded  by  the  men  to  warrant  no  dockage,  could  not  be  sustained. 
If  this  were  true  the  amount  of  impurities  would  only  be  limited  by  the  capacity  of 
the  car. 

4.  “  Topping,”  as  we  understand  the  term,  means  the  loading  of  lumps  on  top  of 
car  by  hand.  No  such  instructions  have  been  given. 

Cars  must  reach  the  bottom  of  the  slopes  loaded  water-level  full  with  coal  properly 
cleaned.  This  has  been  the  rule  in  times  past  and  will  be  continued.  That  our 
employees  understand  this  fact  is  proven  by  past  experience  and  also  by  the  fact 
that  at  present  almost  all  the  cars  are  loaded  to  our  requirements  but  in  so  doing 
some  employees  are  loading  too  much  slate,  rock,  and  refuse.  This  last  condition 
has  much  improved  lately  at  Jeddo  No.  4,  showing  these  men  know  and  can,  if  they 
desire,  load  their  cars  properly. 

We  desire  to  avoid  docking.  To  accomplish  this,  cars  must  be  loaded  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  our  rule.  Men  failing  to  do  so,  will  be  warned  and  if  the  offense  is  con¬ 
tinued,  they  are  liable  to  discharge. 

5.  Some  of  the  men  named  we  are  unable  to  locate,  but  all  men  who  have  been 
twice  notified  and  again  load  light  cars  or  cars  containing  too  much  refuse  are  subject 
to  discharge. 

Our  answer  to  the  third  paragraph  of  your  communication  of  February  16  which 
we  took  under  consideration  is — 

We  can  not  see  that  any  benefit  can  be  derived  from  adopting  the  suggestion. 

Further,  we  will  exercise  our  discretion  in  the  hiring  of  men  and  any  employee 
who  fails  to  comply  with  our  rules,  who  disobeys  orders,  who  is  incompetent,  or 
who  does  not  give  a  fair  day’s  work,  must  expect  discharge. 

Yours  truly, 

G.  B.  Markle  &  Co., 
By  W.  H.  Smith,  Jr., 

General  Superintendent. 


This  state  of  affairs  existed  at  the  time  of  the  declaration  of  the 
strike,  on  May  10.  All  of  our  employees  who  were  engaged  in  and 
around  the  pumps  and  around  boilers  were  asked,  when  the  order 
came  for  them  to  cease  work  on  June  2,  if  the}^  would  continue  at 
their  work.  In  a  number  of  cases  we  were  assured  that  they  would 
be  glad  to  do  so,  but  felt  that  they  would  work  at  the  risk  of  their 
lives,  and  in  view  of  the  raids  made  upon  our  property  when  working 
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through  the  strike  of  1900,  a  policy  of  general  inactivity  was  deter¬ 
mined  upon,  and,  taking  advantage  of  the  tunnel  which  drained  our 
No.  4  and  part  of  our  No.  5  operations,  we  concluded  to  allow  an  inside 
slope  at  our  No.  5  to  till  up,  also  the  bottom  of  No.  5  to  fill  up  to  a 
point  where  it  would  drain  by  the  tunnel,  and  at  Highland  No.  1  and 
No,  2,  which  have  no  drainage  connection,  to  allow  the  bottom  work¬ 
ings  to  fill  with  water.  At  no  place  on  our  property  were  any  steam 
plants  in  operation,  save  at  the  fresh- water  plant  which  supplied  the 
fresh  water  to  the  various  villages.  All  our  bosses  and  trusted  em- 
ployees  who  remained  with  us  were  sworn  in  and  placed  on  duty  as 
watchmen,  so  that  our  property  was  unique  in  this  respect,  that  no 
work  of  any  kind  with  reference  to  the  pumping  of  water  or  mining 
of  coal  was  attempted,  and  no  foreign  or  imported  guards  wrere  em¬ 
ployed  till  October  8,  when  we  began  pumping  at  Highland  No.  2. 
Notwithstanding  this  fact,  even  the  empku/ees  whose  sole  occupation 
was 'to  protect  the  property  from  fire  or  damage  were  more  or  less 
interfered  with  and  were  asked  in  many  instances  to  stop  work.  At 
no  time  was  there  any  serious  trouble  on  our  property,  owing  to  the 
course  determined  upon  and  pursued  by  us.  The  conditions  which 
prevailed  in  the  coal  regions  generally  were  such  as  to  absolutely 
destroy  all  regard  for  law  and  order  and  practically  threatened  the 
destruction  of  all  rights  and  liberties  of  individuals.  All  1  have  said 
or  have  written  upon  this  subject  I  believe  to  be  absolutely  true. 
During  my  sojourn  at  Jeddo  I  had  information  which  led  me  to  believe 
that  many  of  the  people  who  were  then  on  strike  would  be  only  too 
glad  if  they  could  go  to  work,  but  the  fact  that  they  were  threatened 
with  bodily  harm  or  that  it  was  openly  understood  that  if  any  man 
went  to  work  to  expect  to  have  his  house  dynamited  deterred  them. 

Indeed,  we  were  informed  from  time  to  time  that  some  of  the  men 
desired  to  resume  work,  but  that  these  men  were  notified  that  if  they 
did  so,  u They  might  as  well  order  their  coffins/'  We  believe  that 
those  warnings  were  made  seriously,  and  we  did  not  think  it  right  to 
expose  the  men  to  the  dangers  which  they  were  sure  to  encounter  if 
work  was  resumed.  The  names  of  those  who  were  most  active  in 
making  these  threats  were  communicated  in  confidence  to  us. 

Twelfth.  As  we  had  not  been  parties  to  the  correspondence  under 
which  the  Anthracite  Strike  Commission  was  appointed  and  the  strike 
declared  off,  we  were  not  willing  to  permit  our  men  to  return  to  work 
without  a  distinct  understanding  that  they  would  abide  by  the  award 
to  be  made  by  the  Commission.  Notice  was  accordingly  posted  that 
those  wishing  to  secure  employment  should  call  at  the  office  and  should 
bring  with  them  the  brass  checks  which  thev  held.  The  notice  read 
as  follows: 

Jeddo,  Pa.,  October  22,  1902. 

All  men  desiring  to  work  for  us  are  hereby  notified  to  make  application  at  our 
office  at  Jeddo,  Pa.,  and  bring  with  them  the  brass  checks  we  had  heretofore  issued. 

G.  B.  Markle  &  Co. 

When  this  notice  was  posted,  we  were  informed  that  some  of  the 
men  objected,  upon  the  ground  that  the  men  should  be  taken  back  in 
a  body,  and  the  rumor  was  started  to  the  effect  that  they  wmuld  be 
.required  to  sign  an  ironclad  agreement,  as  a  condition  of  going  to 
work.  Many  of  the  notices  were  torn  down,  pickets  were  stationed 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  office  and  along  the  lines  of  road,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  men  from  coming  to  the  office,  where  they  might  have  learned 
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the  truth,  and  arranged  for  a  resumption  of  work.  Our  information 
was  that  the  same  men  who  had  made  the  threats  during  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  strike  were  the  most  active  in  the  circulation  of  these 
rumors,  the  tearing  down  of  the  notices,  and  the  attempt  to  prevent 
the  men  from  going  to  work. 

Upon  October  23,  1902,  a  committee  called  at  the  office,  about  3.45 
p.  m.  A  statement  of  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  was  taken  down, 
and  the  material  portions  are  as  follows: 

Charles  Helferty,  Jeddo  No.  4;  Joseph  Mather,  Jeddo  No.  4;  Frank  Billman, 
Ebervale;  Ed.  Do'ggett,  Highland,  No.  5;  Anthony  McNelis,  Highland  No.  5;  Thomas 
Boyle,  Highland  No  2.  Charles  Helferty,  chairman  of  the  committee,  asked  this 
question:  “What  is  the  meaning  of  the  notice  that  was  issued,  stating  that  we 
should  make  application  here  individually  for  work?”  I  then  fully  explained  the 
object  of  this  notice,  viz.,  that  we  were  not  parties  to  the  proposition  presented  by 
the  presidents  under  which  President  Roosevelt  appointed  the  Commission,  and  the 
action  of  the  miners’  convention  at  Wilkesbarre  would  not  necessarily  be  binding  on 
our  men,  and  it  was  therefore  necessary  that  we  should  ask  them  this  question: 
“Will  you  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  Commission  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  under  the  conditions  set  forth  by  the  presidents  of  the  large 
coal  corporations?”  We  also  stated  that  their  answers  would  be  recorded  in  the 
employment  book,  and  in  addition  to  that  we  would  issue  a  new  brass  check,  the 
object  being  to  enable  us  to  start  with  a  lower  number,  as  the  old  brass  checks  had 
reached  such  high  numbers,  and  for  our  convenience  we  were  issuing  a  new  check, 
exchanging  the  old  for  a  new.  I  also  explained  that  the  other  questions  that  were 
asked  were  age,  nationality,  married  or  single,  residence,  where  did  you  work  last, 
did  you  ever  work  here  before?  If  so,  where  and  in  what  capacity?  In  case  of 
minors,  the  parents’  name.  I  explained  the  reason  for  all  of  this,  first,  on  account 
of  knowing  what  men  were  here,  so  we  could  open  the  different  collieries  as  fast  as 
enough  men  reported  for  work;  and,  second,  to  have  each  one  individually  state 
that  he  would  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  Commission,  so  there  would  be  no  ques¬ 
tion  raised  about  this  hereafter,  explaining  that  no  one  need  sign;  that  this  was  only 
a  matter  of  record,  and  this  record  was  essential  in  making  our  reports  to  the  mine 
inspector  yearly,  and  for  identification  of  a  man  holding  a  certain  number  of  brass 
check.  I  also  stated  that  a  great  many  men  had  gone  away,  and  we  did  not  know 
as  they  would  ever  return,  and  therefore  we  did  not  know  what  places  we  must  fill. 
I  stated:  “We  have  our  mules  to  shoe,  light  the  fires  at  the  different  collieries  wrhere 
we  have  had  not  any  pumping,  all  of  which  would  have  to  be  done  before  the  men 
could  be  put  into  the  mines,  and  as  soon  as  we  had  men  enough  at  any  one  colliery 
we  would  immediately  start.”  I  also  explained  to  them  that  there  were  some  men 
on  our  property  we  were  going  to  give  very  careful  consideration  whether  we  would 
ever  employ  them  again  or  not,  stating  that  we  had  information  regarding  them, 
and  if,  after  investigation,  we  were  satisfied  the  information  was  correct,  we  would 
never  employ  them  again. '  I  further  stated  there  would  be  no  discrimination  made 
between  union  and  nonunion  men;  that  it  makes  no  difference  to  us  whether  a  man 
belonged  to  a  union  or  not,  as  long  as  he  obeyed  our  rules  and  did  a  fair  clay’s  work. 
The  men  then  asked  whether  they  would  get  their  old  jobs  back.  I  said  all  would 
get  their  old  jobs  back  except  those  wTe  had  under  consideration.  They  left. 

On  October  24,  1902,  a  committee  appeared  at  the  office  about  10.30  a.  m.,  and  the 
chairman  stated  that  he  represented  all  of  the  employees,  and  that  the  men  had 
decided  that  they  wrould  only  come  back  in  a  body.  I  asked  how  many  were  pres¬ 
ent  at  the  meeting  where  that  was  agreed  upon,  and  they  said  that  the  seating  capacity 
of  the  building  yras  500,  and  admitted  that  employees  of  Coxe  Brothers  &  Co.  were 
there.  They  finally  admitted  that  there  was  not  a  majority  of  our  men  at  the  meet¬ 
ing,  but  reiterated  that  the  men  wanted  to  go  back  in  a  body.  I  replied: — 

“  Well,  you  can’t.  There  have  been  a  good  many  reports  spread  about  this  mat¬ 
ter,  and  ironclad  agreements,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  that  are  an  absolute  set  of 
lies.  I  want  to  be  fair  to  you  men,  and  I  expect  you  want  to  be  as  fair  to  me;  a 
majority  of  the  men,  at  least.  Threats  have  been  made,  intimidations  have  been 
going  on;  men  have  been  denied  the  privilege  of  working  when  and  where  they 
please.  Do  you  think  I  am  going  to  allow  this  on  this  property  any  more?  You 
stopped  of  your  own  accord,  but  I  am  going  to  have  something  to  say  when  you 
start.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  abide  by  the  result  of  the  decision  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion,  and  absolutely  all  I  ask  of  you  is,  Will  you  individually  abide  by  it?  1  will  say 
to  you  frankly  there  are  certain  men  who  will  not  be  reemployed,  but  I  want  it 
thoroughly  understood  that  it  is  not  because  he  is  a  United  Mine  iVorker,  but  wholly 
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on  account,  of  his  personality — his  personal  acts.  No  more  intimidation,  no  more 
threats,  will  be  allowed  on  this  property;  it  is  a  criminal  act,  and  I  will  treat  it 
accordingly.  There  are  certain  men  who  can  never  return  to  work  on  this  property, 
not  on  account  of  their  being  United  Mine  Workers,  but  on  account  of  their  individual 
acts.  I  don’t  care  what  a  man’s  religion  or  politics  is,  or  whether  or  not  he  belongs 
to  a  labor  organization;  laboring  men  have  a  perfect  right  to  organize  if  they  want 
to.  Now,  you  are  all  considering  the  proposition  that  you  are  no  longer  employees 
of  ours.  I  tell  you  frankly  I  think  you  are  making  a  great  mistake.  I  want  you  to 
consider  this  matter  seriously,  and  the  great  responsibility  you  are  assuming  by  refus¬ 
ing  to  abide  by  the  decision  and  return  to  work.  I  don’t  know  that  we  have  anything 
further  to  say,  if  this  is  your  final  decision.  You  are  refusing  to  agree  to  what  you 
say  your  convention  agreed  to  do.  I  have  asked  you  individually  to  do  just  what 
the  convention  in  a  vote  stated.  You  know  as  well  as  I  do  how  you  create  your 
delegates,  and  that  a  number  of  our  people  do  not  attend  the  meetings;  a  great  many 
men  were  not  at  the  meetings,  and  never  go  there.  I  want  to  know  that  every  man 
is  going  to  abide  by  that  decision.  I  want  everything  cleaned  up  now,  so  there  will 
be  no  trouble  afterwards  by  men  coming  back,  and  saying  they  never  agreed  to  abide 
by  the  arbitration  decision.  It  is  with  that  in  view,  and  for  no  other  purpose,  that 
I  am  requesting  this.  A  great  many  of  our  men  would  go  to  work  now,  but  they  are 
being  held  back  by  a  few,  and  we  know  who  those  few  are. 

“  Charles  Helferty:  Intimidation  is  not  the  thing. 

“JonN  Markle.  There  are  a  few  of  you  fellows  down  there  in  Japan,  the  wTorst 
lot  on  the  property.  *  *  *  I  have  not  had  a  non-union  man  on  the  property.  I 
have  not  attempted  to  do  a  thing;  have  not  turned  a  wheel;  I  made  up  my  mind  I 
was  not  going  to  conflict  with  this  thing  this  time,  and  I  sat  quietly  by. 

“ Charles  Helferty:  Isn’t  it  a  fact,  Mr.  Markle,  that  some  of  the  places  are  filled; 
that  there  are  some  men  who  will  not  get  their  places  back? 

“John  Markle:  To  my  knowledge  there  is  not  a  man  who  will  not  get  his  old 
place  back,  with  the  exception  of  the  few  who  can  never  be  taken  back.  If  you 
want  to  know  who  those  men  are,  if  that  is  why  you  are  holding  back,  I  will  let  you 
know  inside  of  twenty-four  hours.  If  you  think  by  insisting  upon  coming  back  in  a 
body  you  are  going  to  force  me  to  take  those  men.  back,  you  are  mistaken.  Politics 
have  been  at  the  bottom  of  this  whole  trouble.  When  you  mix  business  and  politics 
there  is  trouble.  They  won’t  mix.  I  have  no  hard  feeling  against  our  men.  There 
are  a  fewr  men  who  will  not  work  on  this  property,  and  you  can  make  up  your  minds 
to  it,  under  no  condition.  There  are  some  men  on  this  property  who  have  done 
more  than  you  dream  of,  and  making  more  threats.  If  this  is  your  final  action,  I 
want  you  to  state  it  to  me;  then  you  have  thrown  down  the  gauntlet,  and  I  will  act 
accordingly.  There  are  a  few  men  I  won’t  take  back,  and  if  you  fellows  want  to  stay 
out  on  account  of  those  few  men,  why  you  can;  that  is  all  I  have  to  say;  but  you  are 
very  foolish. 

“Charles  Helferty:  That  means  that  every  man  comes  back  and  applies  indi¬ 
vidually,  so  you  will  know  who  is  here  to  go  to  work? 

“John  Markle:  Yes;  and  another  reason  is  that  each  individual  will  agree  to 
abide  by  what  you  have  already  agreed  to  abide  by  at  your  convention.  I  was  not 
a  party  to  your  convention,  and  I  want  you  to  tell  me  that  you  will  abide  by  that 
decision.  If  you  will  do  that,  say  so,  and  we  will  arrange  to  open  our  collieries,  get 
our  mules  shod,  light  our  fires,  and  start  our  ventilation.  If  you  won’t  do  that,  you 
must  leave  the  houses.  You  can’t  be  a  dog  in  the  manger;  you  can’t  remain  here 
and  not  work.  If  you  want  to  consider  it  further,  all  right;  do  so.  I  would  advise 
you  to  go  slowly.” 

After  having  consulted  between  themselves,  they  stated  that  they 
would  give  an  answer  the  following  day  (Saturday),  but  did  not  return 
at  the  time  appointed. 

Thirteenth.  Meanwhile,  I  had  been  informed  that  the  same  men 
who  had  been  making  trouble  during  the  strike,  were  taking  a  leading 
part  in  intimidating  and  threatening  anyone  coming  to  the  office  and 
returning  to  work  under  the  conditions  specified,  and  that  false  state¬ 
ments  had  been  given  as  to  the  facts  of  our  interview,  to  the  effect 
that  we  insisted  upon  the  men  signing  an  ironclad  agreement,  and  that 
the  men  would  never  come  back  under  those  conditions. 

Having  waited  for  the  committee  until  11  o’clock  on  the  morning  of 
Monday,  October  27,  1902,  I  ordered  the  notice  to  give  up  possession 
of  the  houses  to  be  served  upon  twelve  of  the  thirteen  men  who  had 
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been  active  in  preventing  the  men  from  resuming  work,  viz. :  John 
Nahi,  Charles  Keenan,  James  Poucun,  Charles  Jacquot,  George 
Polack,  Andro  Kanveck,  Henry  Coll,  Paul  Dunleavy,  Charles  Hel- 
ferty,  James  Gallagher,  John  Demchock,  and  Henry  Skovlin.  It 
should  be  added  that  Frank  Ray,  one  of  the  thirteen,  was  not  a  tenant, 
but  owned  his  house.  After  they  were  served,  we  were  informed  that 
these  men  asserted  that  they  would  pay  no  attention  to  them;  that 
they  had  been  advised  by  their  attorney  they  could  not  be  put  out  of 
their  houses,  and  their  whole  attitude  was  one  of  defiance.  The  leases 
(of  which  a  copy  is  annexed)  required  a  six  days’  notice,  but  Ave  waited 
ten  days  from  the  time  the  notices  to  quit  the  houses  were  issued,  and 
no  one  of  them  came  and  asked  for  an  extension  of  time.  As  the 
lease  contained  a  waiver  of  the  benefit  of  the  exemption  laws,  a  dis¬ 
tress  might  have  been  made  immediately,  and  their  household  effects 
seized  and  sold,  as  is  commonly  done  by  the  owners  of  tenement 
houses  in  cases  of  this  character  in  every  large  city,  but  no  attempt 
was  made  to  collect  the  arrears  of  rent  which  had  accrued  during  the 
strike,  and  the  notice  to  quit  having  been  sensed  October  27,  judg¬ 
ment  in  ejectment  was  entered  November  5,  and  the  parties  e\Ticted  on 
November  6,  1902. 

The  only  request  for  an  extension  was  when  the  sheriff  appeared  on 
November  6,  when  he  Avas  asked  for  a  few  hours’  delay.  He  came  to 
the  office  and  reported,  and  our  local  counsel  at  Hazleton  being  pres¬ 
ent,  advised  that  they  were  only  asking  for  delay  to  get  out  an 
injunction,  and  that  the  proceedings  should  not  be  stopped.  No  rea¬ 
son  was  given,  on  the  ground  of  sickness  or  otherAvise,  for  the  delay, 
and  I  knew  nothing  of  the  conditions  of  any  of  the  families  Avhich 
made  it  improper  or  unreasonable  to  reco\7er  possession  of  the  houses, 
as  Ave  had  determined  that  we  ought  not  to  take  back  any  of  the  men 
named,  and  I  have  learned  upon  inquiry  that  no  one  in  the  office  had 
any  such  information,  nor  was  there,  in  reality,  any  substantial 
foundation  for  the  stories  that  were  told.  The  net  earnings  of  the 
twelve  men  who  were  e\Ticted,  for  the  year  1901,  were  as  follows: 


Joseph  Popcum .  $1,  026.  76 

Charles  Keenan . 688.  59 

Charles  Jacquott . l .  730.  32 

Andrew  Kamjuck .  714.  77 

John  Dimshock .  714.  47 

James  Gallagher .  779.  07 

Henry  Coll  . . 491.  99 

Paul  Dunleavy  (eight  months) .  510.  29 

Charles  Plelferty .  494.  07 

Henry  Shcwelin .  973.  93 

George  Pollock . 275.  65 

John  Nohie .  344.  54 


Henry  Colks  son  earned  $235.15  in  the  first  seven  months  of  1901, 
when  he  left  the  property,  presumably  to  better  his  condition.  Coll 
himself  had  always  been  given  good  Avages,  beyond  what  he  could  earn 
in  recent  years,  and  the  firm  contributed  $50  to  a  relief  fund  for  his 
benefit.  No  one  kneAV  anything  of  the  condition  of  his  Avife,  and  she 
did  not  die  in  consequence  of  the  eviction,  which  occurred  on  the  6th 
of  November,  as  she  lived  until  the  first  Aveek  of  December.  He  was 
one  of  the  men  reported  to  have  been  advised  to  refuse  to  move,  and 
though  he  had  ten  da}Ts  in  Avhich  to  make  ready,  he  compelled  the 
sheriff  to  put  his  goods  out  of  the  house.  It  is  manifest  that  it  Avas 
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thought  desirable  by  some  one  that  the  firm  should  be  forced  to  take 
this  action,  in  order  to  make  a  case  which  should  appeal  to  the  sympa¬ 
thy  of  the  Commission.  A  word  will  be  said  hereafter  as  to  where  the 
responsibility  rests. 

James  Gallagher  had  three  unmarried  sons  in  the  employment  of  the 
firm,  who  received  1944.81,  during  the  year  1901.  The  youngest  son’s 
earnings  can  not  be  accurately  ascertained,  and  were  included  in  his 
father’s  earnings,  as  in  disregard  of  the  rule  upon  the  subject,  his  time 
was  not  separately  reported,  as  he  was  working  as  a  laborer  for  his 
father.  Several  of  the  sons  of  the  men  who  were  evicted  were  taken 
back  and  are  now  working  for  the  firm. 

The  father  of  the  boy  Chippie  was  killed  as  the  result  of  his  own 
negligence.  The  report  by  the  mine  inspector  of  his  death  is  given 
in  the  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  of  1901,  page  260.  He  was  not 
indebted  to  the  firm  at  the  time  of  his  death.  His  earnings  for  the 
previous  six  months,  from  February  to  July,  inclusive,  amounted  to 

for 
was 
has 

continued  to  do  so  until  now.  Many  a  widow  left  in  penury  has 
brought  up  a  large  family  by  keeping  boarders,  and  paid  rent  besides; 
but  Mrs.  Chippie  paid  nothing  on  account  of  rent  or  coal.  When  she 
first  brought  her  boy  to  the  office,  she  was  told  that  he  was  too  young 
to  be  allowed  to  go  to  work,  and  he  was  not  permitted  to  start  until 
about  six  weeks  before  the  strike,  when  he  started  as  a  beginner,  at 
nominal  wages,  until  he  had  sufficient  experience  to  entitle  him  to  an 
advance.  The  work  is  easy,  and  the  boys  are  sheltered,  and  kept 
fairly  comfortable.  In  cold  weather,  the  breaker  is  heated  by  steam, 
and,  as  the  coal  is  worked  wet,  there  is  comparatively  no  dust.  Com¬ 
pared  to  the  life  of  the  boys  on  the  farms  in  Luzerne  County,  or  of 
the  messenger  and  telegraph  boys  in  Philadelphia,  he  was  relatively 
well  off,  if  obliged  to  work  at  all ;  and  many  men  who  are  now  super¬ 
intendents,  foremen,  independent  operators,  and  judges  on  the  bench, 
began  life  just  as  he  did.  The  statement  of  account  handed  to  him 
was  made  out  by  one  of  the  bookkeepers  in  the  regular  way,  without 
its  being  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  superintendent,  but,  as  already 
stated,  Mrs.  Chippie  had  been  allowed  to  live  in  the  house  from  the 
time  of  the  death  of  her  husband,  without  ever  having  been  called 
upon  to  pay  for  rent  or  coal. 

As  to  Mrs.  Burns,  her  husband  died  in  November,  1888,  and  her 
son  started  to  work  February  1,  1894.  During  that  interval  of  over 
five  years,  she  was  allowed  to  live  in  the  house  without  paying  rent, 
and  was  supplied  with  coal  without  payment.  When  her  son  began 
to  work,  under  the  rules,  she  was  allowed  to  go  to  the  store  and  buy 
goods  on  credit.  In  the  regular  course  she  should,  at  that  time,  have 
been  credited  with  the  amount  due  for  rent  and  coal,  but  this  was 
overlooked,  and  it  was  not  until  1898  that  she  was  credited  with 
$376.70,  the  amount  of  rent  and  coal;  or,  in  other  words,  she  was 
forgiven  the  indebtedness  which  had  accrued  down  to  the  time  her 
son  began  work. 

If  the  Commission  shall  desire  detailed  information  as  to  the  other 
cases,  it  will  be  presented  at  the  hearing;  but  I  repeat  that  in  no  one  of 
them  had  I  any  knowledge,  or  reason  to  believe  that  there  was  the  least 
reason  for  suspending  the  enforcement  of  the  contract  of  lease.  The 


$330.30,  the  highest  month  being  $70.51  m  February  and  $69.09 
the  month  of  March.  The  funeral  fund  paid  over  to  his  widow 
upwards  of  $350.  She  had  kept  boarders  during  his  lifetime,  and 
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houses  were  built  and  are  kept  up  for  the  employees  of  the  firm,  and, 
except  in  cases  like  Mrs.  Chippie  or  Mrs.  Burns  or  Mrs.  Remock,  where 
families  have  been  permitted,  as  a  matter  of  charity,  to  remain  until 
the  children  have  been  able  to  goto  work,  anyone  leaving  our  employ¬ 
ment,  or  discharged,  is  expected  to  vacate.  It  was  the  ordinary  case, 
therefore,  of  ejecting  tenants  who  we  believed  to  be  criminals  in  intent 
and  counsel,  if  not  in  act,  and  dangerous  to  the  discipline  of  the  men 
and  the  proper  conduct  of  the  business.  Not  only  was  ample  notice 
given  them,  but  the  committee  representing  the  men,  and  Thomas 
Duffy,  the  president  of  the  seventh  district,  also  knew  that  notice  had 
been  given,  and  would  be  enforced. 

Fourteenth.  At  an  interview  held  on  November  1,  1902,  between 
Mr.  Williams,  the  present  superintendent  of  the  company,  and  Mr. 
Duffy,  a  conversation  took  place  of  which  the  following  is  a  report: 

Mr.  Duffy  brought  up  the  matter  of  certain  employees  having  been  given  notice  to 
quit  the  houses  in  which  they  lived,  and  I  willingly  explained  that  no  action  had 
been  taken  on  this  matter  until  after  the  failure  of  the  committee  to  report,  and  that 
Mr.  Markle  had  taken  this  action  against  certain  employees,  not  on  account  of  their 
connection  with  the  union,  though  from  the  statement  published  in  the  paper  I  had 
since  found  that  there  were  a  number  of  union  officers  in  the  list,  but  that  the  action 
was  taken  as  against  men  who  had  personally  done  acts  that  were  improper,  and 
while  unwilling  to  use  the  word  “  criminal,’ ’  I  thought  the  acts  committed  far  beyond 
such  as  might  have  resulted  from  enthusiasm  or  zeal  for  the  side  which  they  repre¬ 
sented  during  this  strike.  Mr.  Duffy  thought  that  it  was  strange  Mr.  Markle 
should  not  give  these  men  a  hearing  before  their  fellow-workers  and  neighbors,  and 
that  he  should  be  broad  enough  to  consider  these  matters  from  all  sides,  and  allow 
other  people  to  know  the  reasons  w  hy  they  Avere  discharged.  I  stated  that  the  action 
of  the  men  on  whom  notices  had  been  served  had  been  gone  over  most  carefully,  and 
I  considered  Mr.  Markle’s  action  very  broad,  in  that  no  man  was  served  with  such 
notice  simply  because  of  agitation,  or  because  he  was  prominent  in  connection  with 
persuading  our  men  to  stay  awray  from  wTork,  but  because  of  personal  aggressive  acts. 

Mr.  Duffy  wished  to  know  whether  I  would  receive  a  committee  of  employees  ask¬ 
ing  for  the  reasons  of  the  discharge  of  the  men  who  had  received  notices  to  vacate, 
stating  particularly  that  he  asked  this  question  personally,  and  not  as  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  any  kind.  I  stated  emphatically  that  I  could  not  receive  such  a  committee  of 
employees,  as  it  was  a  matter  Mr.  Markle  had  decided  upon,  and  had  stated  posi¬ 
tively  that  such  men  could  not  be  again  employed  by  this  company,  that  when  a 
committee  of  employees  had  been  here  twice,  at  both  of  these  meetings  Mr.  Markle 
had  told  them  that  there' were  certain  men  who  he  intended  to  consider  carefully 
personally,  but  ay  hen  the  committee  did  not  report  Saturday  he  had  decided  that 
such  men  could  not  be  employed  here  hereafter.  Mr.  Duffy  Avished  to  know  per¬ 
sonally  and  specifically,  stating  not  as  a  representative,  whether  I  Avould  ascertain 
from  Mr.  Markle  whether  he  would  see  a  committee  of  employees  if  they  called.  I 
stated  I  could  only  call  Mr.  Markle  up  on  the  telephone  and  ask  the  question,  at  the 
same  time  stating  that  when  the  committee  Avas  here,  and  Avere  told  that  the  cases 
of  certain  men  were  to  be  considered  before  they  Avere  employed,  that  no  question 
arose  at  their  meeting  as  to  such  men  demanding  a  hearing,  and  that  Avhen  two  of 
the  men  upon  Avhcm  notices  to  vacate  Avere  served,  called  later,  that  these  men  did 
not  ask  for  a  hearing.  I  stated  that  I  believed  Mr.  Markle’s  action  in  this  matter 
was  final,  and  that  the  cause  of  their  being  served  Avith  notices  to  vacate  Avas  per¬ 
sonal  in  each  case,  and  Avas  not  affected  by  the  question  whether  they  worked  in  the 
mines,  at  the  barn,  or  on  the  property  at  all,  therefore,  I  did  not  think  a  hearing 
Avould  be  granted  before  a  committee  of  employees. 

Mr.  Duffy  again  stated  that  he  came  personally  and  did  not  expect  recognition  as 
a  representative  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  at  this  time,  though  he  hoped  that  such 
recognition  Avould  be  accorded  him  at  some  future  time,  which  wTas  said  with  a  smile, 
and  received  in  the  same  way  by  Mr.  Dunkerly  and  myself. 

Mr.  Duffy  requested  that  I  call  up  Mr.  Markle,  and  that  he  would  call  again  at  a 
quarter  to  twelve  to  ascertain  if  any  answer  had  been  received.  Mr.  Duffy  stated 
that  he  hoped  Mr.  Markle  would  grant  a  hearing  in  cases  of  the  men  served  Avith 
notices  to  vacate,  as  it  Avas  his  earnest  desire  that  something  should  be  done  so  that 
the  men  on  this  property  Avould  not  be  required  to  remain  idle  longer,  and  hoped 
Mr.  Markle  would  go  haif  AAray  in  arriving  at  a  settlement.  I  quoted  Mr.  Markle’s 
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statement  at  the  meeting  of  the  committee  of  employees  that  certain  men  could  not 
be  employed  again  by  this  company,  and  that  the  list  of  those  served  with  notices 
was  the  result  of  his  decision  in  the  matter;  that  Mr.  Markle  had  the  reputation  of 
saying  what  he  meant  and  all  that  he  meant,  and  saying  the  same  plainly  so  there 
could  be  no  misunderstanding,  and  Mr.  Duffy  stated  that  such  was  certainly  the 
case. 

Mr.  Duffy  stated,  whether  these  men  were  discharged  with  reason  or  not,  who 
kilew  whether  this  list  would  not  be  followed  shortly  by  another  list  of  ten  or  more, 
and  continual  discharges  made  without  reasons  being  given;  that  where  discharges 
had  been  made  heretofore,  notices  and  in  other  cases  explanations  had  been  asked 
for  and  received  by  committee  of  employees.  Mr.  Duffy  stated  he  had  known  many 
of  the  men  on  whom  notices  to  vacate  had  been  served,  for  five  years,  and  that  he 
was  sure  there  was  nothing  criminal  that  such  men  had  done.  1  stated,  while 
unwilling  to  class  their  actions  as  either  criminal  or  noncriminal,  that  Mr.  Markle 
had  known  these  men  for  many  years,  and  had  not  acted  hastily,  and  felt  that  they 
had  done  things  sufficient  to  warrant  him  in  the  course  he  had  taken,  that  is,  order¬ 
ing  them  to  vacate  their  houses.  I  stated  that  so  far  no  one,  either  of  the  committee 
of  employees  or  the  two  men  on  whom  notices  were  served  to  vacate,  had  asked  for 
a  hearing,  and  that  therefore  the  question  had  not  been  in  any  way  brought  up  or 
mentioned,  and  consequently  I  could  not  state  what  Mr.  Markle’ s  decision  would  be, 
though  I  believed  his  decision  was  final. 

Mr.  Duffy  asked  whether  the  men  on  whom  notices  to  vacate  had  been  served 
would  be  made  to  vacate  to-day,  Saturday.  I  said  “  No.” 

The  fact  that  the  evicted  men  had  been  notified  to  leave  is  thus 
brought  home  to  the  president  of  the  district  union,  and  if  he  and  his 
attorney  did  not  encourage  and  advise  them  to  disregard  the  obliga¬ 
tions  of  their  contracts  and  to  run  the  risk  of  defying  the  judgment  of 
the  court,  it  does  not  appear  that  the}r  gave  them  the  counsel  they 
should  have  given  them. 

If  any  reasons  existed  in  any  of  the  cases  why  the  law  should  not  be 
allowed  to  take  its  course,  it  would  have  been  easy  for  the  men  them¬ 
selves,  or  the  committee,  or  the  mine  union,  or  their  friends,  to  have 
asked  for  indulgence,  and  given  the  grounds  upon  which  the  request 
was  made.  It  is  also  apparent  that  if,  in  any  case,  the  parties  were 
entitled  to  sympathy  and  help,  the  United  Mine  Workers  (who  had 
kept  them  in  idleness  during  six  months,  and  whose  officers  were  in 
direct  communication  with  them,  so  that  they  had  the  means  of  know¬ 
ing  the  truth  as  to  their  condition)  might  easily  have  assisted  them  in 
removing  to  suitable  homes  and  provided  for  their  wants,  and  for  the 
consequences  which  followed  they  are  responsible. 

George  B.  Markle  &  Co., 

By  John  Markle, 

7 

Man  ag in g  Partner. 

George  R.  Bedford, 

Samuel  Dickson, 

Of  Counsel. 


City  and  County  of  Philadelphia,  ss. 

John  Markle,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  the  facts  set  forth  in  the 
foregoing  answer,  so  far  as  they  are  stated  of  my  own  knowledge,  are 
true,  and  so  far  as  they  are  stated  on  the  information  of  others,  I 
believe  them  to  be  true. 

Jno.  Markle. 


Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me,  this  third  day  of  January,  A.  D. 
1903. 


W.  C.  Harris,  [seal.] 

Notary  Public. 
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APPENDIX.  [TO  ANSWER  OF  G.  B.  MARKLE  &  CO.] 

EXHIBIT  A.— EXTRACTS  FROM  REPORT  OF  MEETING  AT  JEDDO  SCHOOL- 
HOUSE,  IN  PUBLIC  LEDGER  OF  SEPTEMBER  20,  1900. 

Mitchell  was  talking  when  John  Markle  arrived.  He  was  cautioning  the  men  not 
to  listen  to  the  persuasions  or  promises  of  the  company,  for  they  were  only  calcu¬ 
lated  to  deceive.  Markle  stood  and  listened  to  him.  He  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  miners  there  who  were  not  his  own  men.  were  union  friends  of  Mitchell,  and 
that  any  interference  on  his  part  would  only  lead  to  disturbance. 

Mitchell  attacked  the  Markle  contracts,  saying  the  men  had  to  sign  or  they  could 
not  get  work,  and  that  the  company  would  not  consider  a  contract  binding  if  it  chose 
to  break  it.  “Then  why,”  he  asked,  “should  the  men  stand  by  it?  No  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  miners  was  present  when  the  contract  was  drawn  up.  It  was  purely  a 
creation  of  the  operators,  drawn  in  their  interests.  From  one  end  of  the  coal  region 
to  the  other,”  Mitchell  continued,  “I  have  met  with  miners  struggling  for  better 
conditions  and  wages  that  will  enable  them  to  live  like  Christian  beings.  Resume 
work  at  this  mine,  and  you  deal  them  a  blowT  from  which  they  may  not  recover. 
Join  the  strikers  and  you  help  them  to  regain  their  rights  and  yours.  Strike  and 
stay  out  until  settlement  is  made,  that  will  give  you  all  the  privileges  to  which  you 
are  entitled;  it  will  surely  come.  I  want  arbitration  that  will  crush  out  the  railroad 
companies  that  control  the  coal  output,  and  are  crushing  you  and  the  Markles  also. 
If  these  railroad  companies  want  to  arbitrate,  our  organization  is  ready  to  meet  them, 
but  we  will  not  deal  with  individual  operators.  Trust  us,  and  we  will  prove  your 
claim  to  every  demand  you  make.  Do  not  continue  to  pay  the  company  $2.75  for 
powder  that  costs  them  $1.  Out  in  the  bituminous  regions  we  can  go  to  the  mill  and 
buy  all  we  want  for  $1.25.  Where  the  miners’  organization  is  strong,  there  are  no 
strikes.  The  operators  and  the  union  men  meet  every  year  on  a  business  basis  and 
agree  to  the  scales  of  wages  for  the  year.  We  do  not  want  strikes,  but  it  is  necessary 
for  you  men  to  strike  until  you  can  get  what  you  desire.  Once  the  power  of  the 
railway  companies  is  broken,  you  will  be  all  right.  I  do  not  believe  in  shouting 
down  capital,  but  labor  is  older  than  capital,  and  is  entitled  to  its  share  of  the  com¬ 
forts  that  capital  will  bring.  If  you  want  homes  instead  of  hovels,  and  desire  to 
keep  your  boys  out  of  the  life-destroying  breakers,  join  the  strike.” 

Markle  then  took  his  place  to  address  the  meeting.  For  the  first  fifteen  minutes 
he  had  to  put  up  with  a  running  fire  of  questions  from  his  hearers.  Even  his  own 
men  did  not  spare  him.  It  was  the  first  time  an  operator  had  ever  put  himself  up 
as  a  target  in  that  fashion,  and  the  men  intended  to  make  the  most  of  it.  After 
a  while,  however,  this  subsided,  and  Markle  was  able  to  talk  about  arbitration. 

“  Our  contract  says  we  shall  not  strike.  It  says  we  shall  arbitrate.  The  agreement 
is  as  binding  to  you  as  it  is  to  me.  I  feel  bound  to  live  up  to  it.  Don’t  you?  Are 
you  going  to  let  these  men  stifle  your  honor?  I  don’t  want  to  postpone  our  answer 
to  your  grievances.  You  shall  have  it  when  the  ten  days  are  up,  and  if  it  is  not  sat¬ 
isfactory,  name  your  man  to  arbitrate.  Let  him,  with  our  man,  choose  the  third 
man,  and  whatever  conclusion  they  come  to,  I  pledge  myself  to  stand  by.” 

This  was  received  with  an  outburst  of  cheers.  Markle  went  on:  “I  have  been 
asked  if  Archbishop  Ryan  would  be  satisfactory  to  us  as  a  third  man?  Unquestion¬ 
ably  so.  I  do  not  know  that  you  could  get  a  better  or  fairer  man.  But  if  you  think 
you  could,  why,  get  him.  It  has  been  charged  by  the  other  side  that  our  proposal 
is  not  made  in  good  faith.  They  can  not  argue  that  from  anything  we  have  said  or 
done.  If  you  have  any  doubt  that  I  will  live  up  to  my  contract,  try  me.  It  won’t 
take  many  days.”  *  *  * 

“  Mitchell  says  he  has  your  welfare  at  heart.  Then,  why  does  he  reject  my  pro¬ 
posal?  He  wants  to  arbitrate,  but  only  under  his  own  system.” 
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“I  want  to  arbitrate  the  entire  question,  not  your  end  of  it,”  shouted  Mitchell 
from  the  crowd. 

“Will  you  let  our  men  arbitrate  as  agreed  in  the  contract?  ”  replied  Markle. 

“No;  not  on  the  basis  you  propose,”  retorted  Mitchell. 

“Look  what  money  you  were  making  three  weeks  ago,”  continued  Markle,  ignor¬ 
ing  Mitchell,  and  addressing  himself  to  the  men.  “You  were  working  six  days  a 
week,  and  some  of  you  came  to  me  and  asked  that  you  be  worked  only  five  days, 
and  nine  hours.  You  were  getting  too  much  work.  You  want  prosperity.  You 
have  it.  Why  should  you  allow  outsiders  to  come  in  here  and  interfere  with  you? 
*  *  *  Suppose  you  trust  me  and  see  what  I  mean  to  do.  If  I  fail  to  live  up  to 
our  agreement,  condemn  me  and  strike;  but  not  until  then.” 

When  Markle  had  finished  talking,  the  miners  called  for  Father  Phillips,  who  was 
in  the  crowd.  When  he  reached  the  platform,  the  popular  priest  lifted  his  black¬ 
thorn  stick  impressively,  and  said: 

“This  is  a  very  difficult,  position  for  me.  I  do  not  like  to  advise  you.  I  did  not 
come  here  to  take  any  part  in  this  discussion.  But  after  listening  to  the  way  Mr. 
Markle  has  talked,  I  feel  it  a  positive  duty  to  say  a  word.  My  father  was  a  miner. 
I  have  spent  the  better  part  of  my  life  in  the  mines.  I  know  and  sympathize  with 
every  pulsation  of  the  miner’s  heart.  There  are  no  better  and  truer  men;  no  men  of 
kinder  hearts  and  more  generous  acts.  I  know  your  grievances,  your  hardships, 
and  your  temptations.  I  deplore  this  strike.  It  is  the  desire  of  my  heart  to  see  it 
settled.  But  I  am  convinced  that  the  only  way  to  settle  it  is  by  arbitration.  I 
never  in  my  life  saw  a  meeting  like  this  or  heard  an  operator  make  such  a  proposition 
as  Mr.  Markle  has  made  to-day.  I  call  Mr.  Mitchell  my  friend,  but  I  can  not  see 
how  he  can  advise  you  to  reject  it.  You  will  have  the  advice  of  that  splendid 
majestic  man,  the  Metropolitan  of  Philadelphia,  the.  brightest  orator  in  the  pulpit 
to-day,  loved  and  honored  by  all — Archbishop  Ryan,  of  Philadelphia.  You  will  find 
him  always  on  the  side  of  the  poor  and  oppressed.  It  has  gone  out  to  the  world  that 
you  have  been  offered  arbitration,  and  if  you  reject  it  I  believe  from  my  heart  that 
you  will  deal  one  of  the  hardest  blows  that  has  ever  been  struck  at  organized  labor.” 

This  angered  the  union  men.  About  200  of  them  withdrew,  calling  to  the  others 
to  follow  and  making  an  effort  to  break  up  the  meeting. 

The  advice  of  the  earnest  priest,  in  whom  the  miners  have  such  confidence,  had  a 
startling  effect  on  Mitchell,  and  he  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  it.  Father  Phillips 
concluded : 

“Any  breach  in  your  ranks  now  will  not  be  pleasing  to  the  men  who  are  fighting 
the  battle.  I  do  not  want  to  see  you  lose.  I  want  you  to  have  all  you  deserve.  But 
be  honest;  be  fair.  There  is  nothing  so  fair  as  arbitration.  Do  not  throw  away  an 
opportunity  you  may  regret  for  the  rest  of  your  lives.” 

In  a  minute  Mitchell  was  addressing  the  throng  again,  to  counteract  the  effect  of 
the  priest’s  words.  He  said  Ins  arguments  were  specious  and  his  motives  not  disin¬ 
terested.  “Markle  offers  arbitration,”  said  Mitchell,  “but ask  him  if  he  will  agree 
to  live  up  to  his  promise  after  the  strike  is  lost  in  the  other  part  of  this  region. 
When  the  price  of  coal  goes  down,  your  wages  will  go  down.  The  reason  coal  is 
going  up  is  because  there  is  none  of  it  going  to  market.  Remember,  men,  if  you 
work,  you  are  doing  so  at  the  expense  of  your  fellow-miners.  If  you  work,  you  add 
to  the  heavy  burden  already  on  their  shoulders.  If  your  wages  are  increased,  you 
can  not  derive  any  permanent  benefit  unless  theirs  are  increased,  too.” 

It  was  an  effective  string,  and  Mitchell  fiddled  on  it  for  a  long  time. 

In  conclusion,  Mitchell  said: 

“We  are  in  favor  of  arbitration  if  it  includes  the  railroad  corporations  that  control 
the  supply  of  coal.  If  they  will  arbitrate,  ye  will  arbitrate.  The  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  know  best  what  is  good  for  the  miners.  I  should  not  undertake 
to  tell  my  friend  Father  Phillips  how  to  manage  a  church,  but  I  am  a  miner  and  I 
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do  know  something  about  mines.  The  railroads  fix  the  price  of  coal,  and  you  are 
their  victims.  The  operators  are  also  their  victims.  They  are  crowding  the  indi¬ 
vidual  operators  out  of  the  business.  The  railroads  control  72  per  cent  of  all  the 
coal  going  out  of  this  region.  The  coal  companies  pay  no  dividends,  but  they  turn 
the  money  over  to  the  railroads’.  It  is  taking  profits  out  of  one  pocket  and  putting 
them  into  another.” 

Note. — In  the  course  of  his  final  remarks,  Mitchell  appealed  to  the  men  substan¬ 
tially  in  the  words  quoted  in  the  body  of  my  answer. 

J.  M. 

EXHIBIT  B.— EXTRACT  FROM  REPORT  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  MINES 

FOR  1901,  PAGE  260. 

Nos.  36  and  37.  Michael  Remock,  miner,  and  Andrew  Chippie,  miner,  employed 
at  Jeddo  No.  4  colliery,  were  instantly  killed  on  August  6.  The  men  had  fired  a  shot 
in  the  pillar,  and  had  retreated  to  a  place  of  safety.  They  were  sitting  under  their 
platform  when  a  fall  of  coal  followed  the  shot,  which  overloaded  their  platform, 
causing  it  to  break  down  on  them  with  the  aforesaid  result.  The  investigation  showed 
that  the  platform  was  only  a  temporary  or  frail  structure,  built  by  the  men  them¬ 
selves,  which  they  considered  safe.  They  were  engaged  in  robbing  pillars,  and  should 
have  gone  out  of  the  gangway  when  a  shot  was  fired.  This  error  in  judgment  cost 
them  their  lives. 


EXHIBIT  C.— STATEMENT  OF  EARNINGS  [OF  CONTRACT  MINERS]. 


Earnings  of  certain  contract  miners  during  eleven  and  one-half  months  ended  December 
15 ,  1901,  including  11  of  the  highest  earners  and  5  of  the  lowest. 


Thomas  Elliott . .  $4,  402.  61 

Henry  Hoffick .  2,  532.  67 

John  Tyson . . .  1,  889.  77 

Frank  Ray .  1,735.54 

Stanley  Rowland . . . .  1,  822. 18 

Frank  Forasser . : . . .  1,  701.  04 


14,  083.  81 


P.  J.  O’Donnell _ 

William  Vescevick 
George  Anoskie  . . . 
Andrew  O’Donnell 

Mike  Banjo . 

Mike  Rushinskie.. 

George  Ivotch . 

Barney  Komikkey 
Adam  Glasbus 
James  McDermott. 


1,297.45 
1,  225.  44 
1, 190.  92 
1, 145.  52 
1,113.  78 
521. 14 
481.27 
456.  97 
438.  58 
393.  76 


Average  for  second  group,  $826.48. 


8,  264.  83 


EXHIBIT  D.— [FORM  OF  LEASE  OF  COMPANY  HOUSE.] 

On  this - day  of - A.  D.  188 — ,  G.  B.  Markle  &  Co.  hereby  lease  and  let 

unto - ,  lessee,  all  that  the  following-described  premises,  to  wit:  - 

• -  to  have  and  to  hold  the  same  during  the  will  and  the  pleasure  of  the  said 

G.  B.  Markle  &  Co. 

For  which  the  said  lessee - ,  will  pay  to  the  said  G.  B.  Markle  &  Co. 

the  rent  of - cents  per  day,  which  may  be  retained  by  the  said  G.  B.  Markle 

&  Co.  out  of  any  moneys  which  may  be  in  their  hands  due  to  the  said  lessee,  or 
which  may  be  distrained  for  by  the  said  G.  B.  Markle  &  Co.,  if  by  them  deemed 
expedient;  and  in  case  of  a  distress  for  rent  due,  the  lessee  herein,  by  this  instrument, 
waives  all  and  singular  the  rights,  benefits,  and  privileges,  and  process  of  any  exemp¬ 
tion  law  of  this  Commonwealth  now  in  force  or  which  may  hereafter  be  enacted. 
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And  the  said  lessee  hereby  agrees  that  upon  six  days’  notice  so  to  do,  he  will  quit 
and  deliver  to  the  said  G.  B.  Markle  &  Co.  peaceable  possession  of  the  said  premises 
with  the  appurtenances;  and  this  notice  may  be  given  by  delivering  to  the  lessee  in 
person  a  copy  thereof,  by  leaving  a  copy  thereof  at  his  residence  in  the  presence 
of  some  adult  member  of  his  family  or  neighbor’s,  or  by  posting  upon  the  premises  a 
copy  of- the  same. 

In  case  the  said  G.  B.  Markle  &  Co.  shall  choose  to  resort  to  an  action  of  ejectment 

to  recover  possession  of  said  premises,  then  the  said - hereby  authorizes 

and  appoints - - - or  any  other  attorney  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  of 

Luzerne  County,  to  appear  for  him,  accept  service  of  the  writ,  and  to  confess  judg¬ 
ment  to  plaintiffs  for  the  same  with  costs,  and  without  stay  of  execution. 

Witness  the  hands  and  seals  of  the  said  parties - day  of - anno  Domini  IS — . 

Witness, 

- .  [seal.  ] 

- .  [seal.] 

EXHIBIT  E.— FORM  OF  CONTRACT  [WITH  EMPLOYEES]  WITH 

ARBITRATION  CLAUSE. 

We,  the  undersigned,  miners  and  other  persons  working  at  *  *  *  hereby 
agree  that  wages  and  car  prices  shall  be  calculated  and  paid  for  the  future  upon  the 
following  svstem — viz: 

c* 

When  the  New  York  Lehigh  Coal  Exchange  monthly  circular  of  prices  averages 
five  dollars  ($5.00)  per  ton  f.  o.  b.,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  miners  shall  receive  for 
mining  and  loading  coal  in  cars,  as  follows:  Oak  Dale  1st,  ninety-six  (96)  cents  per 
car;  Oakdale  2nd,  one  and  seventeen  one-hundredths  ($1.17-100)  dollars  per  car; 
Highland  1st,  one  and  one-hundredths  ($1.1-100)  dollars  per  car;  Highland  2nd  and 
Highland  5th,  one  and  twenty-four  one-hundredths  ($1.24-100)  dollars  per  car. 
When  the  above  circular  prices  average  five  dollars  ($5.00)  per  ton,  inside  wages  to 
be  as  follows,  viz:  Miners,  twenty-one  (21)  cents  per  hour;  gangway  labor,  eighteen 
and  nine-tenths  (18  9-10)  cents  per  hour;  platform  labor,  seventeen  and  two-tenths 
(17  2-10)  cents  per  hour;  company  men  and  first-class  drivers,  eighteen  (18)  cents 
per  hour;  second-class  drivers,  fourteen  and  six-tenths  (14  6-10)  cents  per  hour; 
third-class  drivers,  twelve  and  eight-tenths  (12  8-10)  cents  per  hour.  The  above 
prices  and  wages  constitute  the  basis. 

When  the  circular  of  prices  of  the  New  York  Lehigh  Coal  Exchange  averages  one 
dollar  ($1.00)  more  or  one  dollar  ($1.00)  less  than  the  above  five  dollars  ($5.00) 
average  f.  o.  b.  at  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  there  shall  be  a  corresponding  rise  or  fall  of 
ten  per  centum  on  the  above  basis. 

When  the  circular  of  prices  of  the  New  York  Coal  Exchange  averages  five  dollars 
($5.00)  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  cars,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  gangways  shall  be  four  and  seventy- 
five  one-hundredths  (84.75)  dollars  per  yard;  airways  shall  be  three  and  sixteenth 
one-hundredths  ($3.16)  dollars  per  yard;  crosscuts  shall  be  one  and  eighty-eight 
one-hundredths  ($1.88)  dollars  per  yard;  opening  breasts,  narrow,  twenty-four  and 
fifty  one-hundredths  ($24.50)  dollars;  opening  breasts,  wide,  eight  C$8.00)  dollars. 
The  gangway,  per  yard,  shall  always  be  the  same  as  the  average  of  the  monthly  cir¬ 
cular  of  prices  of  the  New  York  Lehigh  Coal  Exchange,  f.  o.  b.,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 
Airway,  per  yard,  crosscut,  per  yard,  opening  breast,  narrow  and  wide,  shall  rise 
or  fall  on  the  same  percentage  as  the  gangway  rises  or  falls;  all  other  labor  and  prices 
shall  be  regulated  as  heretofore. 

It  is  agreed  that  there  is  to  be  no  change  in  prices  and  wages  of  less  than  one  per 
centum  at  any  time.  We  further  agree  that  under  no  consideration  will  we  enter 
into  a  strike.  Any  difficulties  we  may  have  with  our  employers  are  to  be  settled  by 
arbitration,  viz:  by  our  choosing  a  competent  man  and  their  choosing  one,  and  if 
these  two  men  can  not  agree,  these  two  must  choose  the  third,  and  their  decision  or 
the  decision  of  a  majority  of  them  to  be  binding.  It  is  further  agreed  that  we  will 
not  be  governed  by  any  labor  association  in  settling  any  difficulties  while  in  the 
employment  of  G.  B.  Markle  &  Co. 
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ADDRESS  OF  THE  INDEPENDENT  COAL  OPERATORS  OF  THE 

LACKAWANNA  AND  WYOMING  REGION  TO  THE  ANTHRACITE 

COAL  STRIKE  COMMISSION. 

Scranton,  Pa..  November  6 ,  1902. 

To  the  Anthracite  Coal  Strike  Commission. 

Gentlemen:  We  beg  to  submit  the  answer  of  the  independent 
operators  of  the  Lackawanna  and  Wyoming  region  to  the  demand  of 
our  employees  for  a  higher  rate  of  wages  and  shorter  hours.  To  their 
demand  for  a  uniform  increase  of  20  per  cent  for  contract  miners,  and 
an  equivalent  increase  to  all  other  help  employed,  in  the  way  of  shorter 
hours,  we  affirm  that  the  scale  of  wages  now  in  force  is  such  as  to 
enable  the  diligent  and  skillful  miner  to  earn  more  per  hour  than  any 
class  of  labor,  skilled  or  unskilled,  employed  in  the  cities  and  towns 
wherein  our  mines  are  located. 

Previous  to  the  advent  of  the  union  of  mine  workers,  the  hours  of 
labor  and  the  number  of  ears  produced  per  shift,  was  optional  with 
the  miner,  and  his  daily  or  annual  earnings  were  entirely  under  his 
own  control  and  varied  with  his  idea  of  the  proper  standard  of  living. 
Since  the  advent  of  the  union  of  miners,  the  hours  of  his  labor  have 
remained  entirely  optional  with  him,  allowing  him  to  work  as  few 
hours  as  he  may  see  fit,  restricting  him  only  to  a  certain  number  of 
cars  to  he  sent  out  in  any  one  day.  We  assert,  and  it  is  our  purpose 
to  prove  to  the  entire  satisfaction,  we  believe,  of  your  honorable  Com¬ 
mission,  that  the  rate  of  wages  now  paid  per  hour  to  the  contract 
miner,  if  he  is  diligent  and  industrious  is  greater  thau  that  paid  to  any 
skilled  or  unskilled  labor  in  the  cities  or  towns  in  which  he  lives,  and 
are  sufficiently  ample  to  furnish  him  means  not  only  to  educate  his 
children  and  live  as  becomes  an  American,  but  also  to  enable  him  to 
lay  by  sufficient  means  to  support  himself  in  his  old  age. 

If  we  are  successful  in  the  presentation  of  facts  and  figures  to  your 
honorable  Commission  which  will  substantiate  our  contention  we 
believe  that  the  rate  of  wages  paid,  and  the  hours  worked  should  not 
be  disturbed. 

We  herewith  answer  in  detail  the  statements  presented  by  the  miners 
to  your  honorable  Commission: 

First.  The  present  rate  of  wages  is  much  lower  than  the  rate  of 
wages  paid  in  the  bituminous  coal  fields  for  substantially  similar  work. 

This  is  not  a  statement  of  fact.  The  earnings  per  hour  of  the  anthra¬ 
cite  miner  are  greater  than  the  earnings  per  hour  of  the  bituminous 
miner  as  can  be  shown  by  comparison. 

Second.  The  present  rate  of  wages  is  lower  than  is  paid  in  other 
occupations  requiring  equal  skill  and  training. 

In  presenting  our  answer  to  this  statement  it  is  difficult  for  obvious 
reasons,  to  determine  upon  any  class  of  labor  which  is  suitable  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  comparison;  notwithstanding  that  it  requires  less  preparatory 
training  to  qualify  a  man  to  be  a  licensed  miner  than  is  required  in  any 
of  the  other  skilled  trades.  Despite  this  condition  it  will  be  shown  by 
comparison  that  the  earnings  of  the  miner  per  hour  equals  and  in  most 
cases  exceeds  the  wages  of  the  skilled  workman  in  other  branches  of 
trade  in  this  vicinity. 

Third.  The  average  annual  earnings  in  the  anthracite  coal  fields  are 
much  less  than  the  average  annual  earnings  in  the  bituminous  coal 
fields  for  substantially  similar  work. 
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This  statement  is  practically  answered  by  our  reply  to  the  first 
demand.  From  the  fact  that  the  miner  controls  his  own  time  of 
employment,  the  equitable  way  to  arrive  at  his  wages,  is  to  consider 
the  number  of  hours  he  works  per  day  which,  as  wTe  have  stated,  is 
entirely  within  his  own  control.  W e  believe  that  we  can  show  to  the 
satisfaction  of  your  honorable  Commission,  that  based  on  the  actual 
number  of  hours  worked  by  the  miner  in  any  one  year,  his  annual 
earnings  are  greater  than  the  annual  earnings  of  the  miner  in  the  bitu¬ 
minous  field  for  the  same  number  of  hours. 

Fourth.  The  average  annual  earnings  in  the  anthracite  coal  fields 
are  much  less  than  the  average  annual  earnings  for  occupation  requir¬ 
ing  equal  skill  and  training. 

To  answer  this  statement  we  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  your  hon¬ 
orable  Commission,  to  that  which  we  have  already  stated  with  regard 
to  the  amount  of  time  which  the  miner  puts  in  at  his  work.  As  we 
have  said,  the  miner  controls  absolutely  his  own  time.  The  rate  of 
wages  he  is  paid  is  high  and  whether  his  bulked  earnings  for  a  year 
are  larger  or  smaller  than  those  of  occupations  requiring  equal  skill 
and  training  is  a  condition  for  which  the  time  the  miner  is  willing  to 
devote  to  his  work  is  responsible,  and  for  which  the  operator  in  no 
wise  can  be  held  to  account. 

Fifth.  The  rate  of  wages  in  the  anthracite  coal  fields  is  insufficient  to 
compensate  the  mine  workers  in  view  of  the  dangerous  character  of 
the  occupation,  in  relation  to  accidents,-  the  liability  to  permanent 
disease,  the  big  death  rate,  and  the  short  trade  life  incident  to  this 
employment.” 

We  submit  that  this  statement  is  misleading  and  incorrect,  {a)  The 
rate  of  wages  paid  in  the  anthracite  field  is  commensurate  with  the 
danger  of  the  occupation,  and  is  moreover  much  higher  than  the  rate 
of  wages  paid  in  other  occupations  which  statistics  conclusively  prove 
are  more  hazardous,  (b)  So  far  as  the  deleterious  effect  of  coal  work 
on  the  general  health  of  the  miner  is  concerned,  we  beg  to  submit  a 
paper  herewith  attached  (Exhibit  A)  which  is  signed  by  a  number  of 
miners  employed  at  a  certain  collieiy  in  this  cityr. 

,  ATTENTION  VOTERS. 


To  the  Voters  of  LacTcacanna  County. 

We,  the  undersigned  miners  of  the  Sloan  mines,  do  hereby  recommend  for  your 
consideration  the  candidacy  and  nomination  of  Llewelyn  M.  Evans,  for  the  office  of 
mine  inspector,  we  as  men  employed  under  him  can  conscientiously  speak  of  him 
with  full  appreciation  of  his  worth  as  a  man  and  official;  Ave  hereby  testify  that  the 
general  condition  of  the  Sloan  mines  is  second  to  none,  the  ventilation  is  certainly 
perfect,  as  there  is  an  abundance  of  air  in  every  section  of  the  mines;  in  other  words, 
in  the  faces  of  the  chambers  where  the  men  are  employed. 

The  Sloan  mines  is  a  reopened  one  and  from  the  old  condition  it  has  been  com¬ 
pletely  transformed  to  the  pride  mines  of  the  anthracite  coal  fields,  and  Llewelyn 
M.  Evans  is  the  gentleman  who  accomplished  this  transformation.  Mr.  Evans  is  a 
skilled  and  competent  mining  surveyor  and  in  laying  out  the  mines  and  grading  the 
roads  he  has  done  this  work  with  much  pride  and  care;  there  is  not  a  place  on  the 
main  roads  where  the  men  and  boys  or  mules  need  get  their  feet  in  water; -there  is 
plenty  of  space  on  each  side  of  the  car  tracks  for  the  safety  of  the  men  and  boys  f  rom 
the  danger  of  moving  cars,  and  the  driver  boys  can  turn  their  mule  around  a  car  with 
safety  in  any  section  of  the  mines.  Mr.  Llewelyn  M  Evans,  while  he  is  strict  and 
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careful,  lie  is  decidedly  just.  He  having  had  twenty-one  years  of  practical  experi¬ 
ence  in  all  departments  of  mining,  from  door  hoy  to  his  present  official  standing,  he 
is  a  competent  judge  of  good  work,  and  its  worth;  he  does  not  violate  any  agreement 
made  between  himself  and  his  men;  he  is  always  ready  to  grant  a  fair  day’s  pay  for 
a  fair  day’s  work;  he  has  passed  all  the  technical  examinations  pertaining  to  mining 
with  high  markings. 

The  voters  of  Lackawanna  County  are  well  aware  that  there  is  to  be  two  mine 
inspectors  nominated  and  elected,  and  in  consideration  of  Mr.  Llewelyn  M.  Evans’s 
fairness  between  the  workmen  and  the  company  and  his  practical  worth  and  ability, 
we,  the  undersigned  miners  of  the  Sloan  mines,  ask  with  all  fairness  to  Mr.  Evans, 
and  to  do  credit  to  the  office,  ive  urge  each  and  every  voter  in  the  county  to  vote  for 
Llewelyn  M.  Evans  as  one  of  your  choice  for  the  important  office  of  mine  inspector. 
Republican  primaries  July  8,  1902,  from  4  to  7  p.  m. 

We,  the  undersigned,,  have  worked  in  the  mines  the  number  of  years  as  follows. 

Respectfully, 


Minees  of  the  Sloan  Mines. 


Michael  J.  Hogan . 22  years. 

William  T.  Bonetto . 20  “ 

J  no.  W.  Lewis . 38  4  ‘ 

Jno.  H.  Williams . . ...40  “ 

J  as.  Davis . . . 45  “ 

John  Loliskie  . . 10  “ 

Owen  Davis  ... . 50  ‘  ‘ 

Watkin  Davis . 49  “ 

Thos.  Moore ... .. . 17  “ 

J oseph  Bradbury  . . . 24  “ 

Richard  R.  Richards . 24  “ 

W illiam  N.  Thomas  . . . .  20  “ 

Franklin  Heller . . .25  11 

Lewis  J enkins . 11  “ 

Evan  J  enkins . . . 47  “ 

W  illiam  J  ones . _ . 45  “ 

John  Price . 40  “ 

J.  W.  Laister . 36  “ 

Th-os.  J.  Davis  _ 38  “ 

William  Jenkins . 45  “ 

Jno.  T.  Howells . 30  “ 

Richard  R.  Thomas . 22  “ 

Win.  E.  Lewis  .  . . 15  “ 

Chas.  Charles 1 . . . .. . 1..46  “ 

Thos.  W.  Noyle . . . 22  “ 

W m.  J.  Morgan  . . 29  ‘  ‘ 

Wm .  E .  Jones . 30  “ 

Evan  T.  J  ones  ... . „ . 28  “ 

Jno.  Hughes . . 15  “ 

Absalom  G.  Jones . 50  “ 

Robert  Stenner . . . 45  “ 

Tlios.  L.  Jones . 29  “ 

David  J.  Williams . 38  “ 

Llewelyn  Davis _ ....  30  “ 

Jno.  T.  Lewis . ..50  “ 

W m .  Thomas . 10  “ 

Jas.  Edmundson . 30  “ 

Miles  Delmer . 50  “ 

Jno.  T.  Davis . 15  “ 

Evan  Edmunds . 35  ‘  ‘ 

Henry  M.  Davis . 15  “ 

Owen  J  ones . . 30  11 

Jno.  Jones. . 30  “ 

Jno.  A.  Phillips _ _ 30  “ 

Luke  Scott . 19  “ 

Edward  Bryant . . . 15  “ 

Thos.  Jones . . 27  “ 


Michael  Joyce . 

Owen  Williams 
Morgan  D.  Hopkins 

Toney  Friday . 

Jno.  Butt . 

David  J.  Powell _ 

Jno.  D.  Gallagher  . . 

Wm.  Charles . 

Wm.  McNicholas  .. 
David  M.  Davies . . . 
Walter  Delmer 

Jno.  Lewis . 

David  Reese . 

Morgan  Lewis . 

Wm.  N.  Lewis . 

Solomon  Jones 

Thos.  W.  Jones _ 

Wm.  J.  Davies _ 

Gomer  Hughes _ 

Patrick  Durkin 
Jno.  W.  Gallagher. . 
Jas.  McNicholas  . . . 

Patrick  Barry _ 

John  McNiff . 

Jerry  Driscoll . 

Thos.  J.  Lamb _ _ 

Wm.  Driscoll . 

Jno.  Kenney . 

John  Gallagher 
Mark  Provo vich  . . . 

David  Redmond _ 

Thos.  E.  Jones . 

Thos.  Creans . 

John  Bartley . 

Mike  Liman . 

Edward  R.  Jenkins 

Thos.  F.  Howells _ 

Lawrence  Burns _ 

Peter  Gallagher.. . . 
Daniel  Hefferon  ... 
William  Hopkins  . . 
Patrick  J.  Rainey  . . 

Thos.  Butler . 

John  Carroll . . 

Steve  Boston . 

Edward  Jenkins _ 
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Sixth.  The  annual  earnings  of  the  mine  workers  are  insufficient  to 
maintain  the  American  standard  of  living. 

We  have  already  shown  wherein  the  miner  himself  controls  entirely 
the  number  of  hours  which  he  shall  work,  and  so  directly  the  bulked 
earnings  which  he  receives  per  day  or  month.  Moreover  we  claim, 
and  have  stated,  that  the  opportunity  is  afforded  the  miner  to  earn 
sufficient  wages  to  educate  his  children,  lay  aside  a  provision  for  his 
old  age,  and  live  meanwhile  according  to  the  American  standard.  If, 
with  these  conditions  obtaining  the  miner  does  not  live  according  to 
the  customary  American  standard,  we  believe  it  fair  to  assume  that 
the  manner  of  his  living  is  that  which  he  elects  as  his  own  standard. 
The  high  plane  of  American  living  is  due  entirely  to  the  thrift, 
industry  and  economy  of  the  great  mass  of  American  people. 

Seventh.  The  increased  cost  of  living  has  made  it  impossible  to 
maintain  a  fair  standard  of  life  upon  the  basis  of  present  wages,  and 
has  not  only  prevented  the  mine  workers  from  securing  any  benefit 
from  increased  prosperity,  but  has  made  their  condition  poorer  on 
account  of  it. 

In  answering  this  statement,  we  beg  to  refer  to  our  reply  to  the 
statement  immediately  preceding,  and  to  state  in  addition:  That  assum¬ 
ing  that  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  it  is  an 
increase  which  falls  on  all  alike.  In  this,  the  miner’s  circumstances  are 
no  worse  than  those  of  others.  There  has  been  a  general  advance  in  wages 
in  the  past  two  years,  and  in  this  the  miner  has  shared  in  common 
with  the  other  trades.  Again  we  find  the  miner  on  relatively  the  same 
footing  as  others.  A  condition  exists,  however,  which  makes  the 
miner’s  condition  in  the  labor  wmrld  preferable  to  that  of  the  follow¬ 
ers  of  other  occupations,  in  that  he  retains  to  himself  the  opportunity 
and  privilege  to  increase  his  daily  wage  by  his  own  effort,  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  almost  any  other  skilled  workman. 

Eighth.  The  wages  of  the  anthracite  mine  workers  are  so  low  that 
their  children  are  prematurely  forced  into  the  breakers  and  mills 
instead  of  being  supported  and  educated  upon  the  earnings  of  their 
parents. 

This  statement  we  deny  absolutely.  Where  the  children  of  the 
miners  are  prematurely  forced  into  the  breakers  and  mills,  it  is  due 
entirely  to  the  disposition  of  the  parents,  for  the  fact  remains  that 
many  of  our  most  prominent  and  progressive  professional  and  business 
men  have  been  miners  themselves,  or  are  the  children  of  miners,  and 
in  their  educational  qualifications  they  are  easily  the  equals  of  their 
associates  whose  start  in  life  was  from  other  surroundings. 

Ninth.  Wages  are  below  the  fair  and  just  earnings  of  mine  workers 
in  this  industry. 

This  is  fully  answered  in  our  foregoing  answers  to  statements. 

Tenth.  The  ten-hour  day  is  detrimental  to  the  health,  life,  safety' 
and  well-being  of  the  mine  workers. 

In  answering  this  question  we  beg  to  refer  your  honorable  Commis¬ 
sion  again  to  the  paper  marked  Exhibit  A. 

Whether  ten  hours’  work  per  day  is  detrimental  to  health,  life  and 
general  safety,  is  a  proposition  which  is  applicable  to  all  avocations, 
and  is  not  confined  to  that  of  mining  alone.  It  is  a  matter  to  be 
determined  by  statistical  research  and  the  opinions  of  physicians  and 
actuaries. 

Eleventh.  Shorter  hours  improve  the  physical,  mental  and  moral 
condition  of  the  workers. 
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This  is  purely  a  sociological  question  with  which  the  coal  operators 
have  nothing  to  do.  By  this  we  do  not  desire  to  be  understood  as 
assuming  an  attitude  of  entire  indifference  to  the  physical  and  moral 
welfare  of  the  mine  workers,  but  we  reiterate  that  the  proposition  is 
one  which  sociologists  are  better  qualified  to  deal  with  than  business 
men.  The  operators’  concern  in  this  controversy  is  to  arrive  at  a 
satisfactory  basis  upon  which  the  mining  of  coal  can  be  proceeded 
with  by  the  payment  of  a  fair  rate  of  wages  to  the  mine  workers. 

Twelfth.  Shorter  hours  increase  the  intensity  and  efficiency  of 
labor. 

Another  sociological  question.  Shorter  hours  also  increase  the  cost 
of  production. 

Thirteenth.  The  tendency  of  National  and  State  governments,  of 
organized  trades  and  of  production  generally,  is  toward  shorter  hours. 

This  is  the  result  of  a  nearly  universal  disposition  among  men  to 
work  no  more  than  necessary  in  order  to  maintain  such  standard  of 
living  as  they  find  most  conducive  to  their  own  happiness. 

Fourteenth.  A  working  day  of  eight  hoars  is  sufficiently  long  for 
the  best  interests  of  the  workingman  and  of  the  community. 

This  is  another  sociological  question. 

1.  Measurement  by  the  legal  ton  wherever  practicable  is  the  only 
honest  and  just  system  of  measuring  the  earnings  of  the  mine  workers. 

This  is  not  a  statement  of  fact,  and  it  must  be  admitted  without 
argument  that  it  is  just  as  fair  to  mine  coal  by  measure  as  by  weight. 

If  a  legal  ton  was  made  the  standard  in  ascertaining  the  earning  of 
the  miners  instead  of  the  present  practice  of  making  27 i  hundred¬ 
weight  to  30  hundredweight  the  standard,  it  would  not  make  the 
slightest  difference  in  the  miner’s  pay,  as  he  would  simply  be  paid  by 
the  hundredweight  instead  of  by  the  ton. 

If  he  were  paid  the  same  price  for  20  hundredweight,  or  a  legal  ton, 
as  for  27i  to  30  hundredweight,  it  would  be  an  increase  of  40  to  50 
per  cent  in  wages,  and  we  submit  that  this  claim  for  a  legal  ton  is  a 
very  thinly  disguised  effort  to  secure  40  to  50  per  cent  advance  in 
wages. 

2.  When  the  operators  sell  or  transport  coal  it  is  on  the  basis  of  a 
legal  ton  of  2,240  pounds. 

The  question  at  issue  in  this  controversy  is  whether  the  miner  is 
receiving  fair  wages  for  the  labor  he  performs,  and  we  submit  that 
this  question  does  not  enter  into  the  controversy  at  all. 

3.  The  excessive  ton  was  originally  intended  to  compensate  the 
operator  for  the  waste  of  the  small  sizes  of  coal  which  were  discarded, 
but  which  are  now  utilized  and  sold,  and  therefore  there  is  no  present 
necessity  for  the  use  of  any  other  than  the  legal  ton. 

This  statement  has  no  bearing  on  the  question  at  issue.  If  we  under¬ 
stand  aright,  the  questions  before  your  honorable  Commission  are  to 
determine  whether  the  mine  worker  is  receiving  a  fair  and  just  return 
for  his  labor.  In  the  adjustment  of  this  question  we  believe  that  the 
only  points  to  be  considered  are:  (a)  The  nature  and  character  of  the 
work  performed;  (b)  the  hours  of  emplo}mient;  (c)  the  wages  paid, 
both  with  respect  to  the  cost  of  living,  and  in  comparison  with  the  rate 
of  wages  paid  to  other  skilled  labor. 

These  questions  we  have  answered,  but  we  again  respectfully  sub¬ 
mit  that  the  above  statement  is  irrelevant  and  not  a  question  at  issue 
or  of  concern  to  the  mine  workers.  We,  however,  might  note,  that 
when  this  standard  was  established,  the  market  took  from  20  to  40  per 
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cent  of  liypp  coal  and  a  large  percentage  of  grate  coal,  but  owing  to 
changes  in  methods  of  burning,  and  the  substitution  of  soft  coal  and 
coke  in  iron  making,  the  demand  for  lump  and  grate  coal  has  practi¬ 
cally  disappeared.  Now  we  only  have  market  for  egg,  stove,  nut  and 
the  smaller  sizes.  The  grinding  down  of  the  lump  and  the  grate  to 
the  smaller  sizes  entails  a  waste  equal  to  the  gain  made  by  the  Selling 
of  the  smaller  sizes.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  records  of  many  com¬ 
panies  show  that  27i  to  30  hundredweight,  according  to  the  different 
kinds  of  coal  is  barely  sufficient,  owing  to  the  breakage  in  preparation 
and  foreign  substances  sent  out  in  the  car,  which  run  from  20  to  40 
per  cent,  to  produce  a  ton  of  marketable  coal,  including  pea  and  buck¬ 
wheat. 

4.  The  adoption  of  this  system  would  remove  an  incentive,  both  to 
the  operator  and  the  worker,  to  cheating  and  dishonesty,  and  would 
allay  jealousy  among  the  miners  and  prevent  unjust  discrimination 
and  favoritism. 

This  is  an  absurd  statement,  and  does  not  enter  into  the  question  in 
controversy  at  all.  It  is  as  easy  to  cheat,  if  the  desire  to  do  so  is  pres¬ 
ent,  in  weight  as  in  measure,  and  it  is  impossible  to  keep  a  dishonest 
man  honest. 

5.  The  change  of  the  present  system  to  the  one  asked  for  would 
prove  a  strong  factor  in  allaying  suspicion  and  discontent  among  the 
mine  workers. 

This  is  simply  a  repetition  of  a  former  demand,  and  we  desire  to 
reiterate  as  we  have  stated  in  our  answers  to  former  demands,  that  it 
is  a  poorly  disguised  effort  on  their  part  to  secure  an  advance  of  20  to 
50  per  cent  in  the  price  for  their  labor  in  addition  to  the  demand  for 
20  per  cent  in  wages  which  they  have  already  made,  and  thereby 
increase  a  wage  scale  already  above  that  of  other  employments  requir¬ 
ing  vastly  greater  skill  and  intelligence  and  years  of  apprenticeship  at 
extremely  low  wages,  as  against  a  short  term  of  apprenticeship  at  high 
w^ages  required  to  make  an  efficient  miner. 

4.  The  anthracite  mine  workers  should  not  be  compelled  to  make  or 
sign  individual  agreements,  but  have  the  right  to  form  such  organi¬ 
zations  and  choose  such  agents  and  officers  as  they  desire,  to  act  col¬ 
lectively  instead  of  individually  wherever  they  deem  that  their  best 
interests  are  subserved  thereby. 

We  do  not  deny  the  right  of  our  employees  to  organize  for  purposes 
of  mutual  advantage  and  benefit  to  themselves,  and  to  act  collectively 
when  their  best  interests  may  be  served  thereby.  But  we  do  den}"  the 
right  of  any  interference  with  the  individual  for  the  purpose  of  pre¬ 
venting  him  from  entering  into  any  agreement  he  may  see  fit  for  the 
sale  of  his  labor,  a  right  guaranteed  him  under  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

2.  Agreements  between  employers  and  employees  through  work¬ 
ingmen’s  organizations  and  the  ordinary  method  of  regulating  pro¬ 
duction  and  wages  in  the  bituminous  coal  field  and  in  other  large 
industries  are  beneficial,  successful  and  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of 
the  times. 

This  is  absolutely  disputed  by  the  operators  in  the  bituminous 
region. 

3.  Unions  of  working  men  tend  to  better  discipline  among  the  men 
and  to  the  improvement  of  their  physical,  moral  and  mental  condition, 
and  to  the  preservation  of  friendly  relations  between  the  employer 
and  employee. 
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To  the  statement  that  labor  unions  improve  both  the  morals  and 
discipline  of  their  members,  we  answer,  that  this  may  be  true  when 
applied  to  some  organizations.  But  when  applied  to  the  miners’ 
union  as  now  conducted,  we  enter  a  most  emphatic  denial,  and  propose 
to  introduce  evidence  showing  that  prior  to  the  advent  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  known  as  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  bad  form  to  kill  or  maim  a  citizen  who  attempted  to  exercise 
the  right  to  sell  his  labor,  guaranteed  him  under  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  We  also  propose  to  show  that  the  vast  number  of 
brutal  murders  and  beatings  committed  during  the  past  live  months 
show  that  the  teachings  of  the  miners’  union  has  brought  about  such 
moral  obliquity  as  to  cause  its  members  to  believe  themselves  justified 
in  these  acts  of  violence,  and  we  will  prove  that  the  officers  and  the 
members  of  this  union  have  justified  this  course  by  defending  both  by 
counsel  and  by  procuring’  bail  those  who  have  been  guilty  of  these 
atrocious  acts.  In  regard  to  discipline,  we  offer  to  prove  that  the 
dictation  of  the  miners’  union  as  to  whom  we  should  hire,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  as  to  whom  we  should  discharge,  has  resulted  in  such  abso¬ 
lute  and  continued  insubordination  of  employees  in  the  anthracite 
mines  as  to  bring  about  absolute  reduction  in  efficiency  of  from  10  to 
20  per  cent.  This  can  be  conclusively  proven  by  the  daily  production 
per  man  as  shown  by  the  mine  inspector’s  report  of  1899,  and  com¬ 
pared  to  the  same  production  of  1901.  These  statistics  in  some 
instances  show  a  falling  off  of  20  per  cent,  entirely  due  to  lack  of 
ability  to  enforce  discipline  by  discharge. 

4.  Experience  shows  that  the  trade  agreement  is  the  only  effective 
method  by  which  it  is  possible  to  regulate  questions  arising  between 
employer  and  employed  in  large  industries,  and  that  a  trade  agree¬ 
ment  is  the  only  possible  way  to  establish  the  relations  between  the 
employer  and  the  wage  worker  in  the  anthracite  field  on  a  just  and 
permanent  basis,  and  as  far  as  possible  to  do  away  with  any  cause  for 
the  recurrence  of  such  difficulties  as  those  3Tou  now  (the  Anthracite 
Coal  Strike  Commission)  have  been  called  in  to  settle. 

We  deny  this  statement  and  offer  to  show  that  for  twenty  years 
prior  to  the  advent  of  the  miners’  union,  the  miners  had  been  able  to 
maintain  a  standard  of  hour  wages  higher  than  any  other  class  of 
employees  without  regard  to  skill  required.  This  they  have  done 
during  long  periods  of  depression  in  business.  We  will  show  that 
during  some  of  these  periods  the  bituminous  miners  have  been  forced 
to  accept  as  low  as  $1  per  day,  while  at  the  same  time  the  men  engaged 
in  anthracite  mining  received  from  40  cents  to  $1  per  hour.  We  will 
show  that  this  scale  of  wages  has  been  maintained  without  the  help  or 
assistance  of  any  labor  union  or  organization  whatever,  and  practically 
without  strikes  or  lockouts.  W e  will  also  show  that  since  the  advent 
of  the  miners’  union  we  have  had  seven  months  of  complete  idleness, 
and  many,  many  days  and  weeks  of  idleness  at  individual  collieries  as 
the  result  of  the  attempt  of  the  miners’  union  to  manage  and  control  the 
operators’  business  in  the  matter  of  hiring  and  discharging  men.  We 
believe  that  we  will  be  able  to  prove  such  tremendous  losses  of  life 
and  money  as  the  direct  results  of  the  methods  of  this  particular  union 
as  to  convince  your  honorable  Commission  that  it  is  inexpedient  to  do 
any  act  which  may  contribute  to  its  continued  existence. 

I.  H.  Burns, 

H.  C.  Reynolds, 

Attorneys. 
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EARNINGS  0 E  CONTRACT  MINERS  AND  OF  EMPLOYEES  PAID 

BY  BAY,  WEEK,  OR  MONTH. 

METHODS  OF  PAYMENT  AID  EXPLANATION  OE  ¥AGS 

STATEMENTS. 

Prior  to  the  organization  of  the  Commission  a  very  large  amount  of 
work  had  been  done  by  some  of  the  companies  who  were  parties  to  the 
submission,  in  the  preparation  of  statements  showing  the  earnings  of 
their  employees.  This  work  was  carried  on  independently,  and  as  a 
result  the  statements  prepared  and  presented  in  response  to  the  request 
of  the  Commission,  while  entirely  sufficient  for  its  purposes,  were 
made  up  on  different  bases  and  in  such  different  forms  as  not  to  be 
given  readily  in  one  general  tabulation. 

The  statements  showing  the  earnings  of  contract  miners ,  made  up  by 
the  Lehigh  Valley  and  the  Lehigh  and  Wilkesbarre  Coal  companies, 
embraced  only  those  miners  who  worked  throughout  the  year  for  these 
companies,  respectively,  and  whose  names  appear  on  the  pay  rolls  for 
each  of  the  twelve  months.  The  statements  of  the  Delaware,  Lacka¬ 
wanna  and  Western,  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading,  and  the  Hillside 
companies  include  all  contract  miners  appearing  on  their  rolls,  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  how  short  a  time  they  may  have  worked.  This  results  in  a 
correspondingly  larger  proportion  of  men  in  the  lower  groups  in  the 
statements  of  these  companies  than  is  the  case  in  the  statements  of  the 
companies  first  named.  This  must  he  taken  into  account  in  any  com¬ 
parison  of  the  different  tables,  as  the  earnings  shown  in  the  lower 
groups,  in  the  statements  of  those  companies  which  included  all  their 
miners,  do  not  necessarily  represent  annual  earnings.  The  average 
days  worked  by  the  miners  in  these  lower  groups,  as  is  shown  by  the 
second  column,  are  so  few  as  to  represent  only  a  few  months’  work. 
These  same  miners  may  have  worked  the  remainder  of  the  year  in  the 
collieries  of  other  companies-,  and  if  it  were  possible  to  know  the 
amount  earned  by  them  from  different  companies,  their  annual  earn¬ 
ings  might  be  found  to  be  considerably  higher  than  appears  from  any 
one  statement. 

Some  difficulty  was  met  in  the  effort  to  ascertain  accurately  the 
annual  earnings  of  contract  miners,  owing  to  their  different  systems  of 
carrying  on  their  work.  The  contract  miner,  as  has  been  pointed  out 
in  the  report,  is  an  independent  contractor  who  employs  one  or  more 
assistants.  The  more  general  practice  is  for  each  miner  to  occupy  one 
chamber  and  to  hire  one  laborer  to  load  the  coal  into  the  mine  cars. 
In  some  cases  the  miner  has  no  laborer  and  loads  his  own  coal,  while 
in  others  a  single  miner  may  have  several  laborers.  In  a  still  larger 
number  of  cases  two  miners  work  together  as  partners,  assisted  by  one 
or  several  laborers;  and  in  still  other  instances  a  single  miner  works 
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with  one  or  more  assistant  miners  and  a  number  of  laborers.  Some 
of  the  companies  have  on  their  books  the  name  of  each  miner  where 
two  or  more  are  working  under  one  contract,  and  they  pay  to  each  his 
proportionate  share  of  the  joint  earnings;  and  they  also  require  the 
miner  to  state  the  amount  due  to  his  laborer  or  laborers,  and  they 
deduct  this  amount  from  the  miner’s  earnings  and  pay  it  directly  to 
the  laborer.  This  is  the  practice  of  the  Lehigh  Valley,  Lehigh  and 
Wilkesbarre,  Philadelphia  and  Reading,  and  the  Scranton  Coal  Com¬ 
pany.  These  companies  have,  therefore,  on  their  books  an  accurate 
record  of  the  actual  net  earnings  remaining  to  each  miner  on  their 
books  after  paying  his  assistants. 

The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western,  the  Hillside,  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  the  Delaware  and  Hudson,  and  the  Temple  Iron  Company  carry 
on  their  books  the  single  miner  in  whose  name  the  contract  stands, 
irrespective  of  how  many  men  may  be  in  the  group  that  does  the  work 
under  that  contract,  and  they  pay  over  to  him  the  entire  amount 
earned,  leaving  it  to  him  to  pay  his  assistants  their  respective  shares. 

The  almost  universal  practice,  however,  in  the  mines  of  the  Dela¬ 
ware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  and  the  Hillside  companies  is  for  each 
miner  to  work  assisted  by  a  single  laborer.  A  careful  investigation 
made  at  their  collieries  during  the  sittings  of  the  Commission  showed 
that  the  laborer  received,  as  an  average,  36  per  cent  of  the  gross  earn¬ 
ings  of  the  miner.  The  statements  showing  the  earnings  of  the  con¬ 
tract  miners  of  these  two  companies  have  been  made  upon  this  basis 
of  distribution  of  earnings  between  miner  and  laborer,  and  may  be 
taken  as  substantially  correct. 

There  is  no  uniform  method  of  working  in  the  mines  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Coal  Coinpan}^  or  the  Temple  Iron  Company  or  the  Delaware 
and  Hudson  Company.  The  practice  of  groups  of  two,  three,  four, 
or  even  more  men  working  under  a  single  contract  was  found  to  be 
so  common  as  to  render  it  impossible  by  the  adoption  of  any  average 
percentage  of  distribution  between  miner  and  laborer — as  was  prac¬ 
ticable  in  the  cases  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  and 
the  Hillside  companies — to  tabulate  the  actual  net  earnings  of  contract 
miners  with  any  approach  to  accuracy.  These  companies  filed  all  the 
available  data  shown  by  their  books  for  the  information  of  the  Com¬ 
mission,  and  a  careful  examination  of  this  indicates  that  the  tabula¬ 
tions  of  earnings  of  contract  miners  here  published  are  thoroughly 
representative.  . 

The  figures  given  in  the  wage  tables  in  the  following  pages  are  made 
up  from  data  furnished  to  the  Commission  by  the  several  mining 
companies. 

The  tables  showing  earnings  of  contract  miners  contain  a  column 
showing  the  number  of  days  the  breakers  started.  This  is  equivalent 
to  the  number  of  da}^s  on  which  the  colliery  began  operations,  and 
may  be  taken  as  showing  the  number  of  days  on  which  the  opportunity 
to  work  was  offered  the  miner.  As  a  rule,  the  work  of  the  miner  is 
limited  by  the  time  the  breakers  are  in  operation.  This  is  also  true 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  men  and  boys  employed  by  the  day,  week, 
or  month,  the  work  of  only  a  very  few  classes  being  entirely  inde¬ 
pendent  of  breaker  time. 

The  following  table  shows,  by  collieries,  the  average  annual  earnings 
of  all  contract  miners  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company  whose 
names  appeared  on  the  pay  rolls  of  their  respective  collieries  each  and 
every  month  in  the  year  1901,  together  with  the  number  of  days  the 
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breaker  started  in  each  collieiy,  the  average  number  of  days  on  which 
the  miners  worked,  the  per  cent  of  breaker  starts  worked  by  miners, 
the  average  daily  earnings,  and  the  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of 
contract  miners  reported  who  were  employed  in  each  colliery 

AVERAGE  ANNUAL  AND  DAILY  EARNINGS  OE  CONTRACT  MINERS 
WORKING  THROUGHOUT  THE  YEAR  1901,  AND  AVERAGE  DAYS  ON 
WHICH  MINERS  WORKED,  FOR  EACH  COLLIERY  OF  THE  LEHIGH 
VALLEY  COAL  COMPANY. 


Collieries; 

Miners. 

Days 

breaker 

started. 

Average 
days  on 
which 
miners 
worked. 

Per  cent 
of  break¬ 
er  starts 
worked 

by 

miners. 

Average 

annual 

earn¬ 

ings. 

Average 

daily 

earn¬ 

ings. 

Per  cent 
of  total 
miners 
re¬ 
ported. 

Hazleton  shaft . . 

41 

288 

256 

88.9 

$667. 27 

$2.  61 

4.5 

Hazleton  No.  1 . 

85 

284 

257 

90.5 

656. 41 

2.55 

9. 2 

Packer  No.  3 . 

49 

268 

231 

86.2 

644. 32 

2.80 

5.  3 

Exeter . . . 

77 

276 

252 

91.3 

595. 74 

2.  36 

8.3 

Primrose . 

10 

253 

212 

83.8 

594.  75 

2. 81 

1.1 

William  A . . . 

126 

280 

254 

90.  7 

587. 18 

2.31 

13.7 

Dorrance . 

74 

273 

243 

89.0 

576. 26 

2.  38 

8.0 

Packer  No.  2 . 

12 

282 

231 

81.9 

566.  21 

2. 45 

1.3 

Packer  No.  5 . 

27 

247 

211 

85.4 

565. 17 

2. 68 

2.9 

Heidelberg  No.  2 . . . 

33 

264 

245 

92.8 

563. 99 

2.30 

3.6 

Seneca . . . 

87 

290 

239 

82.4 

546.  87 

2.29 

9.4 

Franklin  . . 

52 

222 

193 

86.9 

536. 10 

2.78 

5.6 

Heidelberg  No.  1 . . 

30 

266 

236 

88.7 

527. 86 

2.24 

3.3 

Henry . 

46 

268 

239 

89.2 

522. 38 

2. 19 

5.0 

Centralia . 

53 

236 

211 

89.4 

522.34 

2.48 

5.7 

Prospect . 

63 

268 

229 

85.4 

501.43 

2. 19 

6.8 

Spring  Brook . . . 

.58 

230 

194 

84.3 

465.  37 

2. 40 

6.3 

Average . 

923 

264 

236 

89.4 

568. 17 

2. 41 

100.0 

The  next  table  shows  by  collieries  the  average  annual  earnings  of  all 
contract  miners  of  the  Lehigh  and  Wilkesbarre  Coal  Company  whose 
names  appeared  on  the  pay  rolls  of  their  respective  collieries  each  and 
every  month  in  the  year  1901,  together  with  the  number  of  days  the 
breaker  started  in  each  collieiy,  the  average  number  of  da}Ts  on  which 
the  miners  worked,  the  per  cent  of  breaker  starts  worked  by  miners, 
the  average  daily  earnings,  the  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  con¬ 
tract  miners  reported  who  were  employed  in  each  colliery: 

AVERAGE  ANNUAL  AND  DAILY  EARNINGS  OF  CONTRACT  MINERS 
WORKING  THROUGHOUT  THE  YEAR  1901,  AND  AVERAGE  DAYS  ON 
WHICH  MINERS  WORKED,  FOR  EACH  COLLIERY  OE  THE  LEHIGH 
AND  WILKESBARRE  COAL  COMPANY. 


Collieries. 

Miners. 

Days 

breaker 

started. 

Average 
days  on 
which 
miners 
worked. 

Per  cent 
of  break¬ 
er  starts 
worked 
by 

miners. 

Average 

annual 

earn¬ 

ings. 

Average 

daily 

earn¬ 

ings. 

Per  cent 
of  total 
miners 
reported. 

South  Wilkesbarre . . . 

121 

276 

250 

90.6 

$686. 08 

$2.  74 

11.1 

Lance . . 

111 

277 

258 

93.1 

667. 09 

2.59 

10.2 

Maxwell . 

80 

271 

242 

89.3 

627. 33 

2. 57 

7.4 

Reynolds . . . 

64 

272 

254 

93.4 

609. 21 

2.40 

5.9 

Nottingham . 

222 

275 

255 

92.7 

593. 93 

2. 33 

20.4 

Audenried . 

78 

268 

237 

88.4 

577. 58 

2.43 

7.2 

Wanamie . 

81 

263 

234 

89.0 

574. 33 

2.46 

7.4 

Hollenbeck  No.  2 . 

116 

244 

234 

95.9 

564. 27 

2. 41 

10.7 

Honey  Brook . 

43 

268 

232 

86.5 

561. 58 

2.  42 

3.9 

Sugar  Notch . 

69 

239 

209 

87.4 

509. 51 

2. 44 

6.3 

Stanton . 

103 

190 

185 

97.4 

451. 07 

2. 44 

9.5 

Average . . . 

1,088 

258 

238 

92.2 

589. 05 

2.47 

100.0 
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The  following  table  shows,  by  groups,  the  annual  earnings  of  all 
contract  miners  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company,  whose  names 
appeared  on  the  pay  rolls  of  their  respective-  collieries  each  and  every 
month  in  the  year  1901,  together  with  the  average  number  of  days  on 
which  miners  worked,  the  per  cent  of  breaker  starts  worked  by  miners, 
the  average  daily  earnings  of  each  group,  and  the  per  cent  of  the  total 
miners  reported  who  were  in  each  group: 

ANNUAL  AND  AVERAGE  DAILY  EARNINGS  OF  CONTRACT  MINERS 
WORKING  THROUGHOUT  THE  YEAR  1901,  AND  AVERAGE  DAYS  ON 
WHICH  MINERS  WORKED,  CLASSIFIED  BY  ANNUAL  EARNINGS,  FOR 
THE  LEHIGH  VALLEY  COAL  COMPANY. 


Classified  annual  earnings. 

Miners. 

Average 
days  on 
which 
miners 
worked. 

Per  cent 
of  break¬ 
er  starts 
worked 
by 

miners. 

Per  cent 
of  total 
miners 
reported. 

Average 

daily 

earnings. 

SI, 000  or  over . 

10 

254 

97 

1.1 

$900  or  under  $1,000 . . 

10 

252 

96 

1.1 

$3.77 

$800  or  under  $900 . ; . . 

33 

258 

98 

3.6 

3.29 

$700  or  under  $800  . . . 

93 

250 

95 

10.1 

3.00 

$600  or  under  $700; . 

204 

249 

95 

22.1 

2.  61 

$500  or  under  $600  . 

295 

238 

91 

31.9 

2.  31 

$400  or  under  $500  . . . . 

176 

221 

84 

19.1 

2.  04 

$300  or  under  $400  . . . . 

76 

206 

78 

8.2 

1.  70 

$200  or  under  $300  . . . . . 

16 

185 

70 

1.7 

1.35 

Under  $200  . 

10 

159 

60 

1.1 

Average . 

923 

236 

89 

100.0 

2.41 

The  following  table  shows,  by  groups,  the  annual  earnings  of  all  con¬ 
tract  miners  of  the  Lehigh  and  W iikesbarre  Coal  Company ,  whose  names 
appeared  on  the  pay  rolls  of  their  respective  collieries  each  and  every 
month  in  the  year  1901  (or  each  month  the  colliery  was  in  operation), 
together  with  the  average  number  of  days  on  which  miners  worked, 
the  per  cent  of  breaker  starts  worked  by  miners,  the  average  daily 
earnings  of  each  group,  and  the  per  cent  of  the  total  miners  reported  who 
were  in  each  group: 

• 

ANNUAL  AND  AVERAGE  DAILY  EARNINGS  OF  CONTRACT  MINERS 
WORKING  THROUGHOUT  THE  YEAR  1901,  AND  AVERAGE  DAYS  ON 
WHICH  MINERS  WORKED,  CLASSIFIED  BY  ANNUAL  EARNINGS,  FOR 
THE  LEHIGH  AND  WILKESBARKE  COAL  COMPANY. 


■ 

Classified  annual  earnings. 

Miners. 

Average 
days  on 
which 
miners 
worked. 

Per  cent 
of  break¬ 
er  starts 
worked 
by 

miners.. 

Per  cent 
of  total 
miners 
reported. 

Average 

daily 

earnings. 

$1,000  or  over . . . 

9 

273 

106 

0.8 

$900  or  under  $1,000 . 

28 

263 

102 

2.6 

$3, 60 

$800  or  under  $900  . . . . 

58 

255 

99 

5.3 

3.33 

$700  or  under  $800  . . . . . 

123 

255 

99 

11.3 

2.94 

$600  or  under  $700  . 

238 

248 

96 

21.9 

2,  62 

$500  or  under  $600  . . 

340 

241 

93 

31.2 

2.28 

$400  or  under  $500  . 

193 

224 

87 

17.7 

2.01 

$300  or  nnder  $400  . 

80 

195 

76 

7.4 

1.80 

$200  or  under  $300  . 

15 

169 

65 

1.4 

1.48 

Under  $200. . . . 

4 

169 

65 

.4 

Average . . . ". . 

1,088 

238 

92 

100.0 

2.47 
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The  following  table  shows,  by  groups,  the  earnings  of  all  contract 
miners  who  worked  for  any  period  during  the  year  ending  October  31, 
1901,  in  nine  selected  collieries  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal 
and  Iron  Company,  together  with  the  average  number  of  days  on  which 
miners  worked,  the  per  cent  of  breaker  starts  worked  by  miners,  the 
average  daily  earnings  of  each  group,  and  the  per  cent  of  the  total 
miners  who  were  in  each  group: 

ANNUAL  AND  AVERAGE  DAILY  EARNINGS  OF  CONTRACT  MINERS  AND 
AVERAGE  DAYS  ON  WHICH  MINERS  WORKED,  FOR  YEAR  ENDING 
OCTOBER  31,  1901,  CLASSIFIED  BY  ANNUAL  EARNINGS,  FOR  NINE 
SELECTED  COLLIERIES  OF  THE  PHILADELPHIA  AND  READING  COAL 
AND  IRON  COMPANY. 


Classified  annual  earnings. 

Miners. 

Average 
days  on 
which 
miners 
worked. 

Per  cent 
of  break¬ 
er  starts 
'  worked 
by 

miners. 

Per  cent 
or  total 
miners. 

Average 

daily 

earnings. 

(a) 

SI, 000  or  over . 

24 

266 

102 

i.  a 

§900  or  under  11,000 . . . 

32 

254 

97 

1.7 

$3. 74 

§800  or  under  §900  . 

46 

250 

96 

2.5 

3.40 

§700  or  under  S800  . 

86 

245 

94 

4.7 

3.  06 

§600  or  under  §700  . 

130 

231 

88 

7.0 

2.81 

S500  or  under  §600  _ ’ . 

188 

215 

82 

10.2 

2.56 

S400  oi  under  S500  . 

140 

181 

69 

7. 6 

2.49 

§300  or  under  §400  . . . 

136 

143 

55 

7.4 

2.45 

§200  or  under  S300  . 

160 

103 

39 

8.7 

2.42 

Under  $200 . 

901 

28 

11 

48.9 

Average . 

1,843 

111 

42 

100.0 

2.75 

a  The  average  earnings  of  contract  miners  in  the  9  collieries  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Pleading  Co. 
embraced  in  this  table  are  approximately  10  per  cent  higher  than  the  average  earnings  in  the  entire 
37  collieries  of  this  company. 


The  following  table  shows  by  groups  the  earnings  of  all  contract 
miners  who  worked  for  any  period  during  the  year  1901  in  any  of  the 
19  collieries  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany,  together  with  the  average  number  of  days  on  which  miners 
worked,  the  per  cent  of  breaker  starts  worked  by  miners,  the  average 
daily  earnings  of  each  group,  and  the  per  cent  of  the  total  miners 
who  wrere  in  each  group:  ‘ 

ANNUAL  AND  AVERAGE  DAILY  EARNINGS  OF  CONTRACT  MINERS  AND 
AVERAGE  DAYS  ON  WHICH  MINERS  WORKED,  FOR  YEAR  1901,  CLAS¬ 
SIFIED  BY  ANNUAL  EARNINGS,  FOR  THE  DELAWARE,  LACKAWANNA 
AND  WESTERN  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 


Classified  annual  earnings. 

Miners. 

Average 
days  on 
which 
miners 
worked. 

Per  cent 
of  break¬ 
er  starts 
worked 
by 

miners. 

Per  cent 
of  total 
miners. 

Average 

daily 

earnings. 

$1,000  or  over . 

56 

251 

96 

1.  6 

§900  or  under  $1,000 . • . 

44 

257 

98 

1.3 

$3.70 

$800  or  under  §900  . . . . . „ . 

104 

259 

99 

3.0 

3.28 

$70G  or  under  $800  . 

303 

266 

102 

8.8 

2.82 

$600  or  under  $700 . 

639 

260 

99 

18.6 

2.50 

$500  or  under  $600  . 

761 

245 

93 

22.2 

2.24 

$400  or  under  $500  . 

433 

213 

81 

12.6 

2. 11 

§300  or  under  §400  . 

313. 

170 

65 

9.1 

2.06 

$200  or  under  $300  . 

231 

122 

47 

6.7 

2. 05 

Under  $2.00 . - . 

554 

50 

19 

16.1 

Average . . 

3, 438 

200 

76 

100.0 

2.36 
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The  next  table  shows,  by  groups,  the  earnings  of  all  contract  miners 
who  worked  for  any  period  during  the  twelve  months  ending  March  31, 
1902,  in  the  collieries  of  the  Hillside  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  together 
with  the  average  number  of  days  on  which  miners  worked,  the  per 
cent  of  breaker  starts  worked  by  miners,  the  average  daily  earnings 
of  each  group,  and  the  per  cent  of  total  miners  who  were  in  each  group: 

ANNUAL  AND  AVERAGE'  DAILY  EARNINGS  OF  CONTRACT  MINERS 
AND  AVERAGE  DAYS  ON  AVHICH  MINERS  WORKED,  FOR  YEAR  END¬ 
ING  MARCH  31,  1902,  CLASSIFIED  BY  ANNUAL  EARNINGS,  FOR  THE 
HILLSIDE  COAL  AND  IRON  COMPANY. 


Classified  annual  earnings. 

Miners. 

Average 
days 
on  which 
miners 
•worked. 

Per  cent 
of  break¬ 
er  starts 
worked 
by 

miners. 

Per  cent 
of  total 
miners. 

Average 

daily 

earnings. 

si,  000  or  over . . . . . 

24 

210 

83 

2.4 

$900  or  under  $1,000 . 

8 

225 

89 

.8 

$4.22 

$800  or  under  $900  . . . 

20 

215 

85 

2.0 

3.95 

$700  or  under  $800  . . . 

36 

216 

85 

3.5 

3.47 

$600  or  under  $700  . 

109 

226 

89 

10.8 

2.87 

$500  or  under  $600  . 

136 

215 

85 

13.4 

2. 56 

$400  or  under  $500  . 

159 

191 

75 

15.  7 

2.36 

$300  or  under  $400  . . 

117 

161 

64 

11.6 

2.17 

$200  or  under  $300  . 

95 

106 

42 

9.4 

2.  36 

Under  $200 . 

307 

41 

16 

30.4 

Average . 

1,011 

143 

57 

100.0 

2  57 

The  next  table  shows,  by  groups,  the  earnings  of  all  contract  miners 
who  worked  for  any  period  during  the  year  ending  April  30,  1902,  in 
any  of  the  collieries  of  the  Scranton  Coal  Company,  together  with  the 
average  number  of  months  worked  by  each  group  and  the  per  cent  of 
total  miners  who  were  in  each  group: 

CLASSIFIED  ANNUAL  EARNINGS  OF  CONTRACT  MINERS  OF  THE  SCRAN¬ 
TON  COAL  COMPANY  FOR  YEAR  ENDING  APRIL  30,  1902,  AND  AVER¬ 
AGE  MONTHS  WORKED. 


f 

Classified  annual  earnings. 

• 

Miners. 

Average 

months 

worked. 

Per  cent 
of  total 
miners. 

$1,000  or  over . 

1 

12.  0 

0.  0 

$900  or  under  $1.000 . 

3 

11.6 

.  l 

$800  or  under  $900  . 

21 

11.8 

1.  0 

$700  or  under  $800  . 

74 

11.8 

3.6 

$600  or  under  $700  . 

175 

11.7 

8.  5 

$500  or  under  $600  . 

220 

11.1 

10.  7 

$400  or  under  8500  _ 

211 

10.7 

10.2 

$300  or  under  $400  . . 

_ 4 _ 

219 

9.0 

10.6 

$200  or  under  $300  . 

243 

6.3 

11.8 

Under  $200  . . . . . . . . 

899 

2.3 

43.5 

Average _ 

2,066 

100.0 

The  following  table  shows,  by  groups,  the  average  rates  of  pay  per 
10-hour  day,  the  average  number  of  10-hour  days  worked,  and  the 
average  annual  earnings  of  men  and  bo}rs  employed  by  the  day,  week, 
or  month,  during  the  year  ending  October  31,  1901,  at  the  collieries  of 
the  Philadelphia  and  heading  Coal  and  Iron  Company.  This  table 
does  not  include  contract  miners: 
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AVERAGE  ANNUAL  EARNINGS,  RATES  PER  10-HOUR  DAY,  AND  10-HOUR 
DAYS  WORKED  DURING  YEAR  ENDING  OCTOBER  31,  1901,  FOR  EACH 
OCCUPATION  AT  COLLIERIES  OF  THE  PHILADELPHIA  AND  READING 
COAL  AND  IRON  COMPANY. 


Occupations. 

Number 
of  men 
and  boys. 

Average 
rate  per 
10-hour 
day .« 

Average 

10-hour 

days 

worked.^ 

Average 

annual 

earnings. 

Stable  men . 

129 

$1.89 
2. 02 

365 

$689.  52 
685.  72 

Engineers  and  pumpmen . 

402 

339 

Carpenters _ . 

158 

2. 20 

274 

603.90 

Firemen .  . 

895 

1.79 

332 

594.  36 

Blacksmiths . 

139 

2.05 

272 

557.  43 

Lamp  men .  . 

SO 

1.97 

281 

554.  30 

Company  miners . 

760 

2.31 

237 

547. 38 

Miners’  laborers . 

2,329 

464 

2. 05 

262 

538. 58 

Repair  men . 

2. 14 

241 

516.  70 

Chute  starters . 

273 

2.17 

229 

496.  88 

Bottom  men . . 

321 

2.00 

235 

470.  00 

Timbermen . 

168 

1.97 

236 

464.28 

Chute  bosses . 

224 

1.73 

266 

461.14 

Road  men . 

226 

2. 00 

225 

450. 47 

Loaders . 

1,286 

1.90 

229 

434. 40 

Topmen . 

133 

1.68 

244 

409. 19 

Laborers . 

1,986 
161 
1, 129 
101 

1.72 

231 

397. 19 

Plane  men . 

Drivers  and  runners . 

Tip  men . 

1.79 

1.69 

1.63 

221 

225 

233 

396.  20 
380.  55 
379.  70 

Platform  men . 

400 

1.64 

228 

373.  33 

Rock  men . 

171 

1.53 

228 

348.  84 

Oilers . 

72 

1.39 

242 

336.  45 

Spraeg-ers . 

136 

1.27 

2*?5 

285.  65 

Switchmen . 

64 

1.11 

215 

238. 27 

Door  boys . 

415 

.95 

229 

217.64 

Slate  pickers . 

3,  771 

.93 

226 

210. 10 

Average . 

15, 843 

1.66 

242 

402.  37 

The  following  table  shows,  by  groups,  the  average  rates  of  pay  per 
10-hour  da}r,  the  average  number  of  10-hour  clays  worked,  and  the 
average  annual  earnings  of  men  and  boys  employed  by  the  day,  week, 
or  month  during  the  year  ending  April  30,  1902,  at  the  collieries  of 
the  Temple  Iron  Company.  This  table  does  not  include  contract 
miners: 


AVERAGE  ANNUAL  EARNINGS,  RATES  PER  10-HOUR  DAY,  AND  10-HOUR 
DAYS  WORKED  DCJRING  YEAR  ENDING  APRIL  30,  1902,  FOR  EACH 
OCCUPATION,  AT  COLLIERIES  OF  THE  TEMPLE  IRON  COMPANY. 


Occupations. 

Number 
of  men 
and 
boys. 

Average 
rate  per 
10-hour 
day.« 

Average 

10-hour 

days 

worked.^ 

Average 

annual 

earnings. 

Machinists . 

7 

$2. 24 
2. 14 

313 

8701. 19 

Breaker  and  screen  bosses . 

5 

296 

633. 44 

Timber  and  brattice  men . 

12 

2.  36 

272 

641.  92 

Blacksmiths . 

17 

2.  09 

288 

602.  27 

Pumpmen  . . . 

11 

1.86 

322 

599.  90 

Driver  bosses . 

7 

2.17 

272 

590.  30 

Carpenters . 

23 

2. 10 

277 

582. 83 

Engineers . 

61 

1.94 

293 

569. 16 

Docking  bosses . 

5 

2.00 

283 

566. 09 

Stable  men . 

10 

1.67 

323 

539. 15 

Watchmen . 

5 

1.62 

327 

528.  48 

Firemen . 

43 

1.66 

314 

521. 45 

Track  men . 

47 

1.95 

257 

501.70 

Masons . 

4 

2.00 

249 

499.  32 

Teamsters . 

6 

1.  66 

281 

466. 87 

i 


a  In  a  very  few  occupations,  such  as  engineers  and  pumpmen  employed  in  positions  which  are 
manned  continuously  throughout  the  24  hours,  and  firemen,  barn  men  (or  stable  men),  and  watch¬ 
men,  the  employees  are  paid  on  the  basis  of  12  hours  per  day,  and  the  average  days  worked  shown 
in  the  table  are  12-hour  days. 
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BULLETIN  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR. 


AVERAGE  ANNUAL  EARNINGS,  RATES  PER  10-HOUR  DAY,  AND  10-HOUR 
DAYS  WORKED  DURING  YEAR  ENDING  APRIL  30,  1902,  FOR  EACH  OC¬ 
CUPATION,  AT  COLLIERIES  OF  THE  TEMPLE  IRON  COMPANY— Concl’d. 


Occupations. 

Number 
of  men 
and  boys. 

Average 
rate  per 
10-hour 
day.  a 

Average 

10-hour 

days 

worked,  a 

Average 

annual 

earnings. 

Slate  bosses . •. . 

9 

81. 61 

273 

$438.  97 

Wheel  runners . 

9 

1.82 

237 

432.  05 

Miscellaneous . . 

33 

1.68 

239 

400.  62 

Head  and  foot  men . 

37 

1.65 

242 

398* 80 

Drivers  and  runners . 

166 

1.64 

226 

371.60 

Dump  men . . 

9 

1.60 

232 

370.- 15 

Inspectors . . 

5 

1.60 

231 

369. 22 

Rock  men . 

4 

1.47 

247 

362. 16 

Culm  men . 

13 

1.48 

244 

361.12 

Loaders . . 

30 

1.51 

230 

347. 97 

Jig  tenders . 

15 

1.33 

244 

324.  08 

Oilers . . . 

13 

1.35 

216 

291.5-2 

Plate  men . 

13 

1.30 

219 

283.  71 

Door  boys . . . 

34 

*.89 

217 

193. 89 

Slate  pickers . 

138 

.76 

188 

141. 44 

Average . . 

791 

1.58 

243 

384. 55 

The  following  table  shows  by  groups  the  average  rates  of  pay  per 
10-hour  day,  the  average  number  of  10-hour  days  worked,  and  the 
average  annual  earnings  of  men  and  boys  employed  by  the  day,  week, 
or  month  during  the  year  1901,  at  the  collieries  of  the  Delaware,  Lacka¬ 
wanna  and  Western  Railroad  Company.  This  table  does  not  include 
contract  miners: 


AVERAGE  ANNUAL  EARNINGS,  RATES  PER  -10-HOUR  DAY,  AND  10-HOUR 
DAYS  WORKED  DURING  YEAR  1901,  FOR  EACH  OCCUPATION,  AT  COL¬ 
LIERIES  OF  THE  DELAWARE,  LACKAWANNA  AND  WESTERN  RAIL¬ 
ROAD  COMPANY. 


Occupations. 

Number 
of  men 
and  boys. 

Average 
rate  per 
10-hour 
day.a 

Average 
10- hour 
days 
worked. a 

Average 

annual 

earnings. 

Machinists . . . .' . 

38 

$2.  43 

337 

$818.  69 

Blacksmiths  and  electricians . » . 

43 

2.  34 

316 

738.  31 

Driver  bosses  and  carpenters . 

97 

2.26 

301 

679.  35 

Engineers  and  pumpmen . . 

281 

2.06 

327 

673.  32 

Timbermen . ‘ . 

119 

2.  32 

270 

627.  90 

Watchmen . : . 

25 

1.65 

365 

603.  06 

Water  bailers . . . . 

8 

1  77 

335 

591. 14 

Track  men  and  helpers . 

120 

2.  24 

262 

586.  20 

Firemen  and  ash  men . 

150 

1.66 

347 

575.  50 

Tail-rope  men . . 

9 

1.91 

300 

574.45 

Stable  men . 

51 

L  55 

365 

564.12 

Return  men  and  company  miners . 

62 

2.10 

253 

531.02 

Blacksmiths’  helpers  and  linemen  . . 

25 

1  66 

302 

502  88 

Masons  and  shaft  men . / _ _ .. _ 

73 

2.  35 

220 

517. 50 

Brattice  men . 

53 

2.25 

240 

540  99 

Carpenters  helpers,  teamsters,  and  oilers . 

66 

1.60 

300 

480  97 

Miscellaneous . 

624 

1.  75 

272 

475.  79 

Head  and  foot  men . 

347 

1.70 

266 

452.  00 

Timbermen’ s  helpers  and  docking  bosses . 

32 

1.76 

234 

413.03 

Prop  cutters . 

65 

1.62 

275 

446.81 

Slate  bosses . . . . 

100 

1.  64 

240 

393.  54 

Rock  men . . 

5 

2.33 

163 

387.  08 

Fuel  men . . 

19 

1.41 

260 

367. 10 

Plate  men . 

100 

1.58 

210 

332.  29 

Dump  men . 

40 

1.  50 

250 

376.  55 

Loaders,  runners,  and  drivers . 

1,308 

1.50 

216 

324  34 

Screen  men . 

11 

1.54 

199 

305. 63 

Car  oilers . . 

]1 

1  25 

■>oo 

250  00 

Ticket  boys . 

3 

.81 

199 

160.  88 

Slate  pickers . 

1,453 

.  7& 

199 

154  80 

Door  boys . . . 

230 

.86 

199 

171.58 

a  In  a  very  few  occupations,  sucli  as  engineers  and  pumpmen  employed  in  positions  which  are 
manned  continuously  throughout  the  24  hours,  and  firemen,  barn  men  (or  stable  men),  and  watch¬ 
men,  the  employees  are  paid  on  the  basis  of  12  hours  per  dav,  and  the  average  days  worked  shown 
in  the  table  are  12-hour  days. 
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The  following  table  shows  by  groups  the  average  rates  of  pay  per 
10-hour  day,  the  average  number  of  10-hour  days  worked,  and  the 
average  annual  earnings  of  men  and  boys  employed  by  the  day,  week, 
or  month  during  the  year  ending  March  31,  1902,  at  the  collieries  of 
the  Hillside  Coal  and  Iron  Company.  This  table  does  not  include 
contract  miners. 

AVERAGE  ANNUAL  EARNINGS,  RATES  PER  10-HOUR  DAY,  AND  10-HOUR 
DAYS  WORKED  DURING  YEAR  ENDING  MARCH  31,  1902,  FOR  EACH 
OCCUPATION,  AT  COLLIERIES  OF  THE  HILLSIDE  COAL  AND  IRON 
COMPANY. 


Occupations. 

Number 
of  men 
and  boys. 

Average 
rate  per 
10-hour 
day.o 

Average 

10-hour 

days 

worked.** 

Average 

annual 

earnings. 

Engineers . 

46 

$2. 01 
2.03 

348 

$699. 45 
627.45 

Machinists. . . 

11 

309 

Carnentcrs 

40 

2.  08 

291 

605.  77 

Blacksmiths . 

23 

2.01 

300 

605. 56 

Track  men . 

55 

1.94 

309 

600.  58 

Stable  men . 

11 

1.80 

321 

580. 22 

Watchmen . 

11 

1.62 

352 

571.16 

Masons . 

7 

2.01 

282 

566. 47 

Firemen . . . 

54 

1.76 

307 

542.  36 

Timber  and  brattice  men . 

15 

2.  01 

239 

480. 95 

Pumpmen . 

33 

1.67 

285 

476.  82 

Headmen . 

24 

1.58 

255 

403.  76 

Miscellaneous . 

318 

1.70 

226 

38^.  05 
371.59 

Laborers . 

70 

1. 55 

240 

Dump  men . . . 

38 

1.52 

242 

368.  89 

Loaders . 

43 

1.  60 

227 

362.  46 

Footmen . 

53 

1.67 

210 

352. 16 

Drivers  and  runners . 

415 

1.57 

191 

299.  76 

Plate  men . 

31 

1.38 

191 

235 

262. 68 

Slate  pickers . 

246 

.88 

207. 15 

Door  boys . 

59 

.71 

173 

123. 33 

Average . 

1,603 

1. 55 

232 

359.  53 

a  In  a  very  few  occupations,  such  as  engineers  and  pumpmen  employed  in  positions  which  are 
manned  continuously  throughout  the  24  hours,  and  firemen,  barn  men  (or  stable  men),  and  watch¬ 
men,  the  employees  are  paid  on  the  basis  of  12  hours  per  day,  and  the  average  days  worked  shown 
in  the  table  are  12-hour  days. 

The  following  table  shows,  by  groups,  the  average  rates  of  pay  per 
10-hour  day,  the  average  number  of  10-hour  days  worked,  and  the 
average  annual  earnings  of  men  and  boys  employed  by  the  day,  week, 
or  month  during  the  year  ending  March  31,  1902,  at  the  collieries  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company.  This  table  does  not  include  contract 
miners. 
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BULLETIN  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 


AVERAGE  ANNEAL  EARNINGS,  RATES  PER  10-HOUR  DAY,  AND  10- 
HOUR  DAYS  WORKED  DURING  YEAR  ENDING  MARCH  31,  1902,  FOR 
EACH  OCCUPATION,  AT  COLLIERIES  OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  COAL 
COMPANY. 


Occupations. 


Engineers . 

Trackmen . 

Firemen  and  ashmen .... 

Stable  men . 

Blacksmiths . 

Pumpmen . 

Machinists . 

Carpenters . 

Company  miners . 

Watchmen . 

Masons . 

Footmen . 

Headmen . 

Laborers . 

Conveyor  men . . . 

Timber  and  brattice  men 

Teamsters . 

Loaders . 

Dump  men . v. ... . 

Miscellaneous . 

Plate  men . 

Friction  men . . 

Drivers  and  runners . 

Slate  pickers . 

Door  hoys . 

Average . 


Number 
of  men 
and  boys. 

Average 
rate  per 
10-hour 
day.a 

Average 
10-hour 
days 
worked. « 

Average 

annual 

earnings. 

112 

$2. 10 

346 

$727.  69 

97 

1.87 

325 

608. 55 

75 

1.65 

352 

583. 13 

27 

1. 55 

361 

559.  63 

23 

2.  26 

247 

558. 55 

17 

1.92 

276 

530. 14 

22 

2.00 

257 

512.  77 

51 

2.14 

238 

507. 09 

49 

2.08 

233 

484.  97 

25 

1.35 

325 

439. 90 

40 

1.91 

230 

439. 27 

90 

1.57 

238 

373. 43 

62 

1.56 

239 

371. 35 

118 

1.58 

218 

343.  31 

34 

1.53 

222 

339. 09 

22 

1.92 

173 

333. 58 

18 

1.55 

210 

325.  99 

92 

1.60 

202 

324.  51 

62 

1.57 

204 

321.  63 

122 

1.68 

216 

362.  95 

73 

1.44 

191 

275. 00 

44 

1.48 

166 

245.  28 

654 

1.38 

170 

234.  97 

599 

.94 

172 

161.  96 

150 

.73 

140 

101. 45 

2,  678 

1.48 

207 

307. 44 

The  following*  table  shows,  by  groups,  the  average  rates  of  pay  per 
10-hour  day,  the  average  number  of  10-hour  days  worked,  and  the 
average  annual  earnings  of  men  and  boys  employed  by  the  day,  week, 
or  month  during  the  year  1901  at  the  collieries  of  the  Delaware  and 
Hudson  Company.  This  table  does  not  include  contract  miners. 

AVERAGE  ANNUAL  EARNINGS,  RATES  ‘PER  10-HOUR  DAY,  AND  10- 
HOUR  DAYS  WORKED,  DURING  YEAR  1901,  FOR  MEN  AND  FOR  BOYS 
IN  EACH  OCCUPATION,  AT  COLLIERIES  OF  THE  DELAWARE  AND 
HUDSON  COMPANY. 


Occupations. 


Epgineers,  shaft . . 

Engineers,  outside  slope . . . 

Engineers,  breaker . 

Engineers,  fan . 

Engineers,  outside  haulage 

Engineers,  tower . 

Engineers,  culm . . 

Engineers,  compressor . 

Engineers,  washery . 

Engineers,  locomotive . 

Firemen,  locomotive . 

Firemen  . . 

Firemen,  assistant . 

Ash  men . 

Fuel  men . 

Watchmen . . 

Barn  men . 

Barn  men,  assistant . 


Number 

of 

men.t 


54. 84 
30. 12 
25 
12 
10 
2 

15 

3.41 

5 

13.75 

1 

121.  275 
16.  795 
40.87 
22,  54 
44.  81 
39. 18 
11 


Number 

of 

boys.5 

Average  10- 
hour  days 
worked. « 

Average  rate 
per  10-hour 
day. « 

Average  yearly 
earnings. 

Per 

man. 

Per 

boy. 

Per 

man. 

Ppr  ‘ 

boy.  !Perman- 

Per  boy. 

352. 8 

320. 9 

312.6 
365.  7 
309.3 

253.7 

254.5 

351.6 

311.6 

263.9 
283 

343.7 
306.1 
334 
280.  7 

371.9 

360. 8 
329.6 

$2.37 
2.20 
2.10 
1.73 
2.18 
2.  33 
1.77 
1.72 
1.84 
2.23 
1.16 
1.76 
1.60 

1.53 
1.55 

1.54 
1.68 
1.62 

$836. 11 
705. 87 
656. 37 
632. 71 
674..  17 

591.10 
450. 54 
604.  81 
573.  31 
588. 44 
328. 28 
604. 94 
489. 83 
510. 96 

435. 10 
572.  75 
606.  08 
533. 92 

2 

204.2 

$1.26 

$257. 30 

'mb 

2.92 

1.17 

375. 20 

11.63 

180.3 

1.04 

187. 55 

9 

358.5 

1.02 

365. 70 

«In  a  very  few  occupations,  such  as  engineers  and  pumpmen  employed  in  positions  which  are 
manned  continuously  throughout  the  24  hours,  and  firemen,  barn  men  (or  stable  men),  and  watch¬ 
men,  the  employees  are  paid  on  the  basis  of  12  hours  per  day,  and  the  average  days  worked  shown 
in  the  table  are  12-hour  days. 

&The  fractions  result  from  the  inclusion  of  persons  employed  for  periods  less  than  a  year. 
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AVERAGE  ANNUAL  EARNINGS,  RATES  PER  10-HOUR  DAY,  AND  10- 
HOUR  DAYS  WORKED,  DURING  YEAR  1901,  FOR  MEN  AND  FOR  BOYS 
IN  EACH  OCCUPATION,  AT  COLLIERIES  OF  THE  DELAWARE  AND 
HUDSON  COMPANY— Continued. 


Occupations. 

Number 

of 

men.« 

Number 

of 

boys.a 

Average  10- 
hour  days 
worked,  b 

Average  rate 
per  10-hour 
day.  b 

Average  yearly 
earnings. 

Per 

man. 

Per 

boy. 

Per 

man. 

Per 

boy. 

Per  man, 

Per  boy. 

Teamsters . 

39.55 

302.8 

$1.69 

$511.70 

Blacksmiths . 

54. 15 

301.3 

2.30 

692.  89 

Blacksmiths,  assistant . 

45. 133 

294.6 

_ si.  _ 

1.65 

486. 10 

Carpenters,  outside . 

143. 463 

293 

2. 24 

656.  39 

Carpenters,  assistant  outside . 

80. 453 

271.6 

1. 72 

467. 13 

Prop  cutters  . . . . 

17.75 

226.6 

3.55 

351. 26 

Breaker  bosses . 

5 

274 

1.84 

504. 21 

Weighmasters  on  head . 

8 

322.7 

1.71 

551.  88 

Docking  bosses . 1 _ 

26 

212.7 

1.76 

374.  31 

Dumpers  .  . 

19.  79 

253 

1.59 

402.  29 

Headmen,  shaft . 

101.112 

245.8 

1.60 

393. 25 

Headmen,  shaft,  second  class . 

25.  05 

7.32 

247.2 

196.1 

1.43 

$0.  90 

353. 46 

$176. 44 

Plate  men . 

49.  639 

181.  3 

L  52 

275.  63 

Platform  men  . 

2 

242. 4 

1.  60 

387.  80 

Platform  men,  second  class . 

17.  825 

212.4 

1.29 

273.  97 

Friction  boys . 

1 

1 

230.7 

205.3 

1.17 

1.00 

269.  96 

205.  25 

Gatemen . 

5 

174.5 

1.35 

235.  53 

Gate  boys . 

9 

206 

.92 

189.  49 

Crushers . 

5. 83 

204.4 

.92 

188. 07 

Shakers . 

14.  95 

232.5 

.93 

216.  27 

Jig  runners . 

10  28 

198.4 

1.10 

218.  20 

Chute  men . 

6.7 

2 

235.5 

229.1 

1.41 

1. 10 

332.  01 

252.  66 

Box  carriers  and  dumpers . 

2.92 

2.78 

192.1 

154. 6 

1.20 

.83 

230.  54 

128.  31 

Oilers,  breaker . 

12 

12 

308 

282.1 

1.27 

1.10 

391. 18 

310. 26 

Oilers,  car . 

10 

20 

211.9 

192. 4 

1.34 

.91 

283.  93 

175. 12 

Oilers,  pulley . 

4 

229.7 

.75 

172.  30 

Clerks . 

7 

311.9 

1.83 

570.  81 

Weighmasters . 

25.  66 

308. 5 

1.71 

527. 53 

Weighmasters,  assistant . 

9 

1 

305.6 

249.1 

1.26 

.91 

385. 11 

226.  70 

Inspectors . 

22.6 

278.  5 

1.67 

465. 13 

Loaders . . 

88.  596 

257.9 

1.  60 

412.  63 

Loaders,  second  class . 

26.86 

226.5 

1.46 

330.  64 

Loaders,  third  class . .• . 

1 

2 

263 

157.9 

1.38 

.83 

362.  89 

131.  02 

Scale  runners . . . 

28.22 

4.83 

254.  7 

243.7 

1.56 

.96 

397.  27 

238.  99 

Scale  runners,  assistant. . 

9.9 

5 

229.  9 

177.4 

1.25 

1.04 

287.  35 

184. 49 

Locomotive  runners . . 

7.04 

1 

274.4 

231.7 

1.42 

1.10 

389.  67 

254.  92 

Shaft  spraggers . 

5.  83 

3 

226.6 

229.6 

1.43 

.84 

324.  05 

192. 83 

Outside  shaft  drivers . 

6 

13.92 

228.1 

233.  8 

1.39 

.91 

317.11 

212.80 

Crdm  loaders . 

13 

5 

205.5 

233.3 

1.51 

1.15 

310.  24 

268. 26 

Culm  loaders,  assistant . 

1 

4 

142.2 

247.8 

1.38 

.76 

196.  20 

188.  36 

Culm  footmen . 

5 

3.  95 

234.5 

189. 5 

1.58 

1.11 

370. 49 

210. 33 

Culm  headmen . 

7 

5.95 

258.1 

262.2 

1.52 

.84 

392.  26 

220.  23 

Culm  dumpers . 

27.42 

224 

1.58 

353.  95 

Culm  dumpers,  assistant . . 

2 

1 

264.3 

252.2 

1.40 

1.17 

369.  98 

295. 03 

Culm  runners . 

2.1 

2 

171. 5 

208. 5 

1.41 

.88 

241. 81 

183. 48 

Culm  drivers . 

6.24 

36.  71 

185.8 

199.2 

1.32 

.96 

245.  31 

191. 23 

Pock  dumpers,  first  class — outside.. 

10.  79 

232.2 

1.61 

373. 84 

Bock  dumpers,  second  class— out- 

side . .  . 

6.  96 

267.7 

1.48 

396.  24 

Bock  drivers . 

1 

4.92 

283.5 

148.8 

1.41 

.97 

399.  70 

144.  34 

Shovel  ers . 

29.  08 

1.8 

219.4 

180. 8 

1.46 

.88 

320.  32 

159. 10 

Shovelers  second  class 

1. 1 

266.8 

1.41 

376. 19 

Laborers  first,  class- — outside 

104. 137 

261 

1.59 

414. 98 

T laborers  second  class- — outside . 

100.  82 

280.2 

1.42 

397.  83 

Laborers,  third  class — outside . 

89.  258 

254. 9 

1.35 

344.  06 

T .a borers  fourth  class — outside . 

4.  08 

276.4 

1. 13 

312.  34 

Wa.shery  men  . 

5.5 

119.  3 

1.54 

183.  71 

Washer y  oilers . 

1 

2 

220.  7 

251.9 

1.40 

1.12 

308.  92 

282.  08 

Rlafp  bosses  . 

78.  922 

229.  6 

1.59 

365.  04 

Man  slate  nie Vers  first  class 

368. 009 

196.  8 

1.10 

216.  47 

Man  slate  pickers,  second  class . 

47.02 

52. 008 

108.6 

178.9 

1.05 

.97 

114. 04 

173.  55 

Man  si  Dtp  niclrp/rs  third  class . 

37.97 

177.9 

.90 

160.09 

22.  38 

189.8 

.88 

166.  98 

■Rnv  slate  rviclrprs  first,  class . 

180.  407 

ISO 

.72 

129.  61 

Env  slate  nielrers  second  cla.ss 

403. 37 

153.6 

.66 

101. 40 

"Rev  slate  rvieVers  third  cla.ss 

198. 26 

201.  7 

.59 

119.  01 

134. 34 

178.9 

.63 

112.  73 

Env  slate  nielrers  fifth  class  _ 

27.2 

153. 1 

.58 

88.78 

Boy  slate  pickers,  sixth  class . 

17.  65 

136. 2 

.51 

69.44 

a  The  fractions  result  from  the  inclusion  of  persons  employed  for  periods  less  than  a  year. 

5  In  a  very  few  occupations,  such  as  engineers  and  pumpmen  employed  in  positions  which  are 
manned  continuously  throughout  the  24  hours,  and  firemen,  barn  men  (or  stable  men),  and  watch¬ 
men,  the  employees  are  paid  on  the  basis  of  12  hours  per  day,  and  the  average  days  worked  shown 
in  the  table  are  12-hour  days. 
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BULLETIN  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOE 


AVERAGE  ANNUAL  EARNINGS,  RATES  PER  10-HOUR  DAY,  AND  10- 
HOUR  DAYS  WORKED,  DURING  YEAR  1901,  FOR  MEN  AND  FOR  BOYS 
IN  EACH  OCCUPATION,  AT  COLLIERIES  OF  THE  DELAWARE  AND 
HUDSON  COMPANY — Concluded. 


Occupations. 

Number 

of 

men. a 

Number 

of 

boys.a 

Average  10- 
hour  days 
worked,  ft 

Average  rate 
per  10-hour 
day.  ft 

Average  yearly 
earuings. 

Per 

man. 

Per 

boy. 

Per 

man. 

Per 

boy. 

Per  man. 

Per  boy. 

Fin  formers,  slope . 

39.22 

264.4 

$1.  99 

$526. 17 

Engineers’,  chain  hoist . 

1 

o 

O 

208.1 

172.1 

1.60 

$1.22 

333. 00 

$209. 93 

En ei n eers,  air  m otnr . ■%_ . 

13. 86 

285.7 

1.81 

517. 12 

Pumpmen  _  . . 

66.  28 

350. 7 

1.82 

638. 21 

Inside  carpenters  or  track  layers  . . 

79. 26 

977  4 

2.33 

646.  42 

Inside  carpenters  or  track  layers, 

assistant . 

72. 989 

276.1 

1.83 

505.  29 

Tim  berm  en . . . . 

55. 869 

265.5 

2.19 

581.  48 

Tim  berm  en ,  a.ssi  stan  t . 

75. 646 

267. 1 

1.86 

496. 86 

"Rratt.i  ee  m  en . . . 

34.51 

229 

2.  06 

471.67 

brattice  men,  assistant, . 

16.  65 

228. 5 

1.85 

422. 75 

M  a, sons . . _  _ . 

40. 802 

241.3 

1.98 

477. 76 

Masons,  assistant . 

16. 407 

215.  6 

1.78 

383.71 

Wheelmen,  first  class . 

84.52 

238. 4 

1.  75 

417. 14 

Air-motor  helpers . 

8.35 

11.66 

251 

237.1 

1.57 

1.18 

394. 04 

279. 79 

Footmen,  first  class . 

99. 617 

242.8 

1.86 

451.67 

Footmen,  second  class . . 

'  24.903 

250. 8 

1.70 

426.  42 

Footmen,  third  class . 

17.  091 

999.  1 

1.56 

346.  50 

Footmen,  fourth  class . 

3. 76 

189.1 

1.46 

276. 10 

Footmen,  sixth  class . 

'  2 

202.3 

1. 16 

234. 61 

Culm  men,  first  class . 

25.  20 

264.2 

1.T53 

430.  61 

Culm  men,  second  class . . 

39. 42 

247.1 

1.52 

375.  52 

Road  cleaners . 

22.  685 

211.5 

1.63 

344.  79 

Rock  dumpers . 

31. 2i 

239.8 

1.  80 

431.  57 

Company  miners . . . . 

81 . 081 

217.9 

2.20 

479. 45 

Laborers,  first  class — inside . 

119. 058 

248. 6 

1.86 

462.  34 

Laborers,  second  class — inside . . 

61.  065 

235.7 

1.64 

386.  50 

Laborers,  third  class — inside . 

22. 58 

268.6 

1.62 

435. 11 

Driver  bosses . 

47.89 

300.4 

2. 18 

654.83 

Driver  bosses,  assistant . 

17.75 

293.  6 

1.83 

537.  29 

Runners,  first  class . . 

210.  315 

224.6 

1.70 

381.87 

Runners,  second  class . 

138.  721 

235. 6 

1.  52 

358.  09 

Runners,  third  class . . 

36.55 

55.  79 

242. 5 

237. 8 

1.76 

1.38 

426.  73 

328. 13 

Drivers,  team . 

19.  95 

185.3 

1.83 

339.  01 

Drivers,  first  class . 

145. 157 

10 

229.3 

161.8 

1.60 

1.33 

366.  91 

215. 13 

Drivers,  second  class . 

30.48 

93. 582 

219. 5 

222.9 

1.44 

1.37 

316.10 

305.  31 

Drivers,  third  class . 

10.8 

225.  038 

192.1 

229.  3 

1. 38 

1.22 

265. 14 

279.  71 

Drivers,  fourth  class . 

121. 428 

223. 8 

1. 17 

261.84 

Drivers,  fifth  class . 

112.  80 

222.8 

1.09 

242.  90 

Drivers,  sixth  class . 

59.22 

210.7 

.99 

208. 55 

Drivers,  seventh  class . 

41.655 

215.1 

.86 

184.  97 

Doorm  en . 

25. 40 

203.6 

1. 10 

223.97 

Doorbovs,  first  class . 

207. 06 

215.  7 

.84 

181. 16 

Doorboys,  second  class . 

72. 40 

214.4 

.79 

169.  40 

Doorboys,  third  class . 

28. 67 

200.6 

*  66 

132.  40 

Miscellaneous . 

60.448 

3 

229 

153.1 

1.  78 

.78 

407.58 

119. 44 

Miscellaneous _ : . 

66. 10 

20.  99 

254.  5 

181 

1.81 

.91 

460.  72 

164.  74 

Miscellaneous . 

155. 643 

6.  097 

278. 3 

259.8 

1.83 

.92 

509. 30 

239/04 

a  The  fractions  result  from  the  inclusion  of  persons  employed  for  periods  less  than  a  year, 
ft  In  a  very  few  occupations,  such  as  engineers  and  pumpmen  employed  in  positions  which  are 
manned  continuously  throughout  the  24  hours,  and  firemen,  barn  men  (or  stable  men),  and  watch¬ 
men,  the  employees  are  paid  on  the  basis  of  12  hours  per  day,  and  the  average  days  worked  shown 
in  the  table  are  12-hour  days. 


APPENDIX  0. 


BREAKER  STARTS,  HOURS  PER  DAY  IK 
OPERATION,  AND  EQUIVALENT  IK 
10-HOUR  DAYS  FOR  EACH  COM¬ 
PANY  AND  COLLIERY. 


APPENDIX  C. 


BREAKER  STARTS,  HOURS  PER  BAY  IN  OPERATION,  AND  EQUIVA¬ 
LENT  IN  19-HOUR  BAYS  FOR  EACH  COMPANY  AND  COLLIERY. 

BREAKER  STARTS,  HOURS  PER  DAY  IN  OPERATION,  AND  EQUIVALENT 
IN  10-HOUR  DAYS  FOR  EACH  COMPANY  AND  COLLIERY. 


Days  on  which  breakers  started  and  continued  in  oper¬ 
ation  for— 


Mining  companies  and 
collieries. 

10 

hrs. 

9 

hrs., 

but 

un¬ 

der 

10. 

* 

nrs., 

but 

un¬ 

der 

9. 

7 

hrs., 

but 

un¬ 

der 

8. 

6 

lirs., 

but 

un¬ 

der 

7. 

5 

hrs., 

but 

un¬ 

der 

6. 

4 

hrs., 

but 

un¬ 

der 

5. 

3 

hrs., 

but 

un¬ 

der 

4. 

2 

hrs., 

but 

un¬ 

der 

3. 

1 

hr., 

but 

un¬ 

der 

2. 

Total 

starts, 

Aver¬ 

age 

hours 

per 

start. 

10- 

hour 

days. 

PHILADELPHIA  AND  READING 

COAL  AND  IRON  COMPANY. 

West  Brookside . 

0 

265 

l 

3 

3 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

280 

8.9 

250 

Lincoln . 

0 

259 

8 

4 

] 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

274 

8.8 

242 

Burnside . 

0 

247 

3 

4 

3 

6 

4 

2 

0 

1 

270 

8.7 

235 

Maple  Hill . 

0 

257 

0 

] 

3 

3 

0 

2 

3 

1 

270 

8.7 

236 

Boston  Bun . 

0 

258 

1 

4 

2 

0 

2 

1 

] 

0 

269 

8.9 

239 

St.  Nicholas . 

0 

261 

1 

0 

2 

1 

] 

0 

0 

0 

269 

8.8 

239 

Suffolk . 

0 

264 

1 

0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

269 

8.9 

240 

Mahanoy  City . 

0 

260 

1 

4 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

269 

8.9 

239 

Locust  Gap . 

0 

220 

31 

4 

0 

11 

0 

2 

0 

0 

268 

8.7 

232 

Draper . 

0 

258 

1 

2 

0 

4 

1 

0 

2 

0 

268 

8.8 

237 

Tunnel  Kidge  ■ . . 

0 

257 

3 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

0 

268 

8.9 

237 

North  Mahanoy . 

0 

255 

2 

2 

4 

3 

0 

2 

0 

0 

268 

8.8 

237 

Eagle  Hill . 

0 

256 

3 

o 

2 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

268 

8.9 

238 

Bear  Bidge . 

0 

217 

0 

48 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

267 

8.7 

232 

Knickerbocker . 

0 

238 

3 

12 

5 

8 

1 

0 

0 

0 

267 

8.7 

232 

Silver  Creek . 

0 

260 

2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

2 

267 

8.9 

237 

North  Eranklin . 

0 

239 

2 

9 

3 

4 

3 

2 

3 

1 

266 

3.6 

229 

Shenandoah  City . 

0 

242 

4 

3 

3 

7 

2 

2 

2 

1 

266 

8.7 

230 

Kohinoor . 

0 

20 

0 

213 

7 

10 

9 

2 

2 

3 

266 

7.1 

191 

Alaska . 

0 

259 

0 

1 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

265 

8.9 

236 

Wadesville . 

0 

0 

7 

210 

27 

15 

3 

1 

2 

0 

265 

7.1 

189 

Otto . 

0 

252 

2 

4 

2 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

264 

8.9 

234 

Bear  Valley . 

0 

237 

0 

5 

3 

5 

5 

1 

2 

2 

260 

8.4 

224 

Potts . 

0 

234 

5 

0 

4 

4 

2 

o 

O 

8 

0 

260 

8.7 

226 

Preston  No.  3 . 

0 

251 

1 

0 

3 

0 

1 

1 

0 

3 

260 

8.8 

228 

Beliance . . . 

0 

241 

1 

5 

0 

4 

4 

1 

3 

0 

259 

8.7 

226 

Phoenix  Park . . . 

0 

251 

2 

2 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

259 

8.9 

231 

Bast . 

0 

240 

4 

4 

1 

4 

1 

0 

2 

2 

258 

8.8 

227 

Turkey  Bun . 

0 

120 

58 

46 

10 

6 

9 

2 

5 

0 

256 

7.9 

203 

Biehardson . 

0 

246 

1 

3 

0 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

256 

8.8 

226 

Ellangowan . . 

0 

242 

2 

0 

1 

3 

1 

2 

0 

2 

253 

8.8 

222 

Glendower . 

0 

243 

0 

1 

1 

7 

0 

0 

1 

0 

253 

8.9 

224 

Indian  Bidge . 

0 

227 

1 

7 

4 

2 

3 

3 

2 

3 

252 

8.5 

216 

Good  Spring . . . 

0 

230 

8 

2 

2 

5 

1 

0 

1 

0 

249 

8.7 

219 

Gilberton . 

0 

229 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

0 

2 

3 

241 

8.8 

212 

Girard . 

0 

16 

0 

203 

3 

3 

8 

1 

3 

1 

238 

7.3 

174 

Henry  Clay . 

0 

157 

3 

4 

1 

4 

3 

5 

4 

2 

183 

8.3 

153 

A  VPTflP'P. 

261 

8.6 

'  225 

Por  Pont  nf  t.ntD  1  starts 

0  0 

85  0 

1  8 

8.  5 

1.2 

1.5 

0  8 

0.4 

0.  5 

0.3 

100 

Per  cent  of  total  hours  . . 

0.0 

89.3 

1.6 

6.9 

O.S 

0.9 

0.3 

0.1 

0.1 

0.0 

100 

DELAWARE  AND  HUDSON  CO. 

Von  Storch . . 

2 

74 

0 

180 

3 

35 

1 

0 

6 

0 

301 

7.5 

225 

Olyphant . . . . 

15 

139 

2 

95 

4 

30 

1 

0 

9 

0 

295 

8.2 

243 

Eddy  Creek . . . 

4 

145 

4 

96 

3 

33 

0 

0 

8 

0 

293 

7.8 

230 

Conyngham . 

0 

0 

0 

95 

95 

82 

4 

5 

3 

5 

289 

6.1 

175 

615 
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BULLETIN  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR. 


BREAKER  STARTS,  HOURS  PER  DAY  IN  OPERATION,  AND  EQUIVALENT 
IN  10-HOUR  DAYS  FOR  EACH  COMPANY  AND  COLLIERY— Cont’d. 


Days  on  which  breakers  started  and  continued  in  oper¬ 
ation  for — 


Mining  companies  and 
collieries. 

10 

hrs. 

9 

hrs., 

but 

un¬ 

der 

10. 

8 

hrs., 

but 

un¬ 

der 

9. 

i  7 
hrs., 
but 
un¬ 
der 
8. 

6 

hrs., 

but 

un¬ 

der 

7. 

5 

hrs., 

but 

un¬ 

der 

6. 

4 

hrs., 

but 

un¬ 

der 

5. 

3 

hrs., 

but 

un¬ 

der 

4. 

2 

hrs., 

but 

un¬ 

der 

3. 

1 

hr., 

but 

un¬ 

der 

2. 

Total 

starts. 

Aver¬ 

age 

hours 

per 

start. 

10- 

hour 

days. 

DELAWARE  AND  HLTDSON 

co. — concluded. 

Coal  Brook . 

72 

64 

31 

66 

11 

36 

3 

0 

4 

1 

288 

8.0 

232 

Leggitts  Creek . 

16 

118 

2 

113 

0 

33 

0 

0 

6 

0 

288 

7.8 

226 

Clinton . 

16 

73 

59 

81 

15 

40 

0 

0 

3 

0 

287 

7.6 

219 

Baltimore  Slope . 

0 

0 

1 

84 

122 

69 

4 

1 

4 

1 

286 

6.2 

178 

Marvine . . ' . 

14 

125 

6 

103 

3 

28 

1 

1 

1 

2 

284 

7.9 

225 

Plymouth  No.  4 . 

8 

48 

2 

121 

6 

82 

3 

4 

5 

4 

283 

6.8 

192 

Powderly . . . 

18 

44 

3 

139 

0 

73 

0 

0 

5 

0 

282 

7.5 

212 

White  Oak . 

14 

129 

3 

87 

2 

40 

0 

0 

3 

0 

278 

7.8 

220 

Boston . 

8 

2 

15 

135 

*  7 

101 

2 

0 

5 

0 

270 

6.4 

174 

Dickson . 

15 

126 

2 

89 

3 

27 

2 

1 

3 

0 

268 

8.0 

214 

Plymouth  No. 3 . . 

0 

0 

7 

140 

0 

106 

2 

0 

2 

1 

258 

6.4 

165 

No.  1  shaft . . 

13 

3 

1 

157 

0 

,  68 

0 

0 

6 

0 

248 

6.8 

170 

Jermyn  . 

10 

58 

2 

119 

4 

39 

1 

1 

7 

0 

241 

7.3 

177 

Plymouth  No.  2 . 

0 

-  11 

18 

132 

10 

39 

5 

7 

3 

0 

225 

6.8 

153 

Greenwood  No.  2 . 

0 

0 

0 

1 

22 

119 

124 

8 

4 

2 

280 

4.5 

127 

Greenwood  No.  1 . 

0 

0 

0 

13 

103 

90 

41 

13 

11 

1 

272 

5.1 

139 

T  angcliffe . 

0 

7 

25 

179 

16 

11 

19 

4 

5 

0 

266 

6.9 

183 

Laflin . 

0 

27 

70 

23 

16 

5 

51 

51 

8 

1 

252 

5.9 

150 

Baltimore  No.  2 . 

0 

0 

8 

17 

45 

76 

2 

0 

5 

0 

148 

5.6 

83 

Delaware . 

0 

2 

1 

0 

42 

83 

16 

0 

2 

0 

146 

5.2 

76 

Average . 

264 

6.9 

183 

Per  cent  of  total  starts . 

3.4 

is.  9 

4. 1 

35.8 

8.2 

21.6 

4.4 

1.5 

1.9 

0.2 

100 

Per  cent  of  total  hours . 

5.3 

25.6 

4.6 

38.1 

7.4 

15.0 

2.7 

0.7 

0.6 

0.0 

100 

1 

. 1 . 

DELAWARE,  LACKAWANNA  AND 

WESTERN  RAILROAD  CO. 

• 

Hyde  Park . . 

25 

81 

149 

10 

5 

12 

2 

*> 

O 

2 

0 

289 

8.1 

234 

Hampton . 

-24 

80 

140 

11 

12 

12 

2 

1 

0 

0 

282 

8.1 

230 

Avondale . 

15 

64 

140 

15 

13 

21 

5 

5 

3 

0 

281 

7.7 

217 

Bellevue . 

20 

46 

160 

16 

6 

24 

4 

4 

0 

0 

280 

7.8 

219 

Diamond . 

22 

71 

130 

20 

7 

22 

o 

O 

2 

3 

0 

280 

7.9 

222 

Pyne . 

29 

87 

141 

2 

2 

15 

1 

1 

0 

0 

278 

8.3 

230 

Archbald . 

17 

78 

131 

14 

9 

13 

6 

4 

1 

0 

273 

7.9 

217 

Continental . 

18 

63 

150 

13 

10 

13 

1 

4 

0 

0 

272 

8 

218 

Pettibone . 

1 

59 

128 

30 

13 

16 

10 

4 

10 

1 

272 

7.3 

200 

Brisbin . 

9 

74 

165 

11 

1 

3 

3 

3 

0 

0 

269 

8.1 

219 

Storrs . 

23 

79 

121 

31 

2 

11 

1 

0 

0 

1 

269 

8.1 

221 

Taylor . 

6 

65 

131 

15 

10 

20 

9 

2 

5 

5 

268 

7.5 

203 

Sloan . 

25 

77 

128 

13 

7 

15 

0 

2 

1 

0 

268 

8.1 

218 

Woodward . 

1 

70 

107 

22 

22 

10 

6 

4 

3 

6 

251 

7.6 

190 

Bliss . 

12 

59 

108 

16 

12 

24 

9 

1 

5 

4 

250 

7.5 

187 

Hallstead . . . 

0 

0 

4 

122 

84 

5 

6 

2 

2 

0 

225 

6.4 

144 

Cavuga . 

2 

75 

100 

21 

10 

7 

3 

1 

2 

3 

224 

7.8 

177 

Dodge . . . 

20 

39 

87 

8 

7 

20 

0 

2 

0 

0 

183 

7.9 

145 

Average . 

262 

7.8 

205 

Per  cent  of  total  starts . 

5.7 

24.7 

47.1 

8.3 

4.9 

5  6 

i.  5 

1.0 

0.8 

0.4 

100 

Per  cent  of  total  hours . 

7.3 

28.5 

48.0 

7.4 

3.8 

3.6 

0.8 

0.4 

0.2 

0.0 

100 

LEHIGH  VALLEY  COAL  CO. 

Seneca . . . 

290 

8  2 

237 

Hazleton  Shaft . 

288 

9.  2 

265 

Hazleton  No.  1 . 

284 

8.  9 

254 

William  A . 

280 

9 

252 

Exeter . 

276 

8  4 

233 

Dorranee . 

273 

7.1 

193 

Prospect . 

268 

8  1 

216 

Packer  Nos.  3  and  4 . 

268 

9. 1 

245 

Heidelberg  No.  1 . 

266 

7. 1 

189 

Heidelberg  No.  2 . 

264 

6.2 

164 

Primrose . 

253 

7  9 

201 

Packer  No.  5 . 

247 

8.  6 

212 

Centralia . 

236 

7  9 

186 

Spring  Brook . 

230 

8  3 

190 

Franklin . 

' 

224 

7  1 

158 

Average . 

263 

8. 1 

213 

Per  cent  of  total  starts . 

Per  cent  of  total  hours . 

APPENDIX  C. - OPERATING  TIME  OF  BREAKERS 
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BREAKER  STARTS,  PIOURS  PER  DAY  IN  OPERATION,  AND  EQUIVALENT 
IN  10-HOUR  DAY'S  FOR  EACH  COMPANY  AND  COLLIERY— Concl’d. 


Days  on  which,  breakers  started  and  continued  in  oper¬ 
ation  for — 


Mining  companies  and 
collieries. 

10 

hrs. 

9 

hrs. , 
but 
un¬ 
der 
10. 

8 

hrs., 

but 

un¬ 

der 

9. 

7 

hrs., 

but 

un¬ 

der 

8. 

6 

hrs., 

but 

un¬ 

der 

7. 

5 

hrs., 

but 

un¬ 

der 

6. 

4 

hrs., 

but 

un¬ 

der 

5. 

3 

hrs., 

but 

un¬ 

der 

4. 

2 

hrs., 

but 

un¬ 

der 

3. 

1 

hr., 

but 

un¬ 

der 

2. 

Total 

starts. 

Aver¬ 

age 

hours 

per 

start. 

10- 

hour 

days. 

LEHIGH  AND  WILKESBARRE 

COAL  CO. 

Lance . 

0 

37 

220 

4 

7 

1 

0 

2 

4 

2 

277 

7.9 

219 

South  Wilkesbarre . . 

0 

0 

243 

12 

9 

3 

1 

4 

3 

i 

276 

7.  7 

212 

Nottingham . 

0 

44 

209 

3 

6 

6 

2 

4 

1 

0 

275 

7.9 

218 

Reynolds . 

0 

0 

250 

8 

3 

2 

2 

3 

3 

1 

272 

7.7 

211 

Maxwell . 

0 

0 

196 

33 

16 

9 

6 

3 

5 

3 

271 

7.3 

198 

Honey  Brook . 

0 

40 

195 

18 

6 

4 

2 

1 

0 

2 

268 

7.9 

211 

Audehried . 

0 

39 

212 

9 

3 

1 

'  2 

0 

1 

1 

268 

8 

214 

Wanamie . 

0 

0 

212 

15 

12 

8 

5 

1 

6 

4 

263 

■  7.4 

195 

Hollenbeck . 

0 

2 

211 

11 

7 

6 

3 

1 

1 

2 

244 

7. 7 

187 

Sugar  Notch  (operated  11 

months) . 

0 

0 

1S9 

17 

12 

10 

6 

3 

1 

1 

239 

7.5 

179 

Stanton  (operated  10  months) . 

0 

2 

167 

5 

5 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

190 

7. 7 

145 

Average . 

1 

258 

7.7 

199 

Per  cent  of  total  starts . 

0.0 

5.8 

81.0 

4.7 

3.0 

1.9 

1.1 

0.8 

1.0 

6.7 

100 . 

Per  cent  of  total  hours . 

0.0 

6.7 

84. 4 

4.3 

2.3 

1.2 

0.6 

0.3 
.  .. 

0.2 

0.0 

. 

100 . 

PENNSYLVANIA  COAL  COM- 

PANY.  . 

Barnum . 

2 

36 

79 

29 

23 

35 

14 

15 

10 

2 

245 

6.6 

162 

No.  5 . 

2 

9 

132 

59 

14 

13 

7 

3 

1 

0 

240 

7.3 

176- 

No.  10 . 

4 

15 

107 

34 

16 

28 

14 

11 

3 

8 

240 

6.7 

161 

Old  Forge . 

5 

26 

65 

33 

20 

31 

26 

20 

11 

2 

239 

6.3 

150 

No.  8 . . 

2 

27 

93 

27 

23 

32 

15 

7 

4 

2 

232 

6.8 

159 

No.  6 . 

0 

3 

108 

41 

16 

26 

13 

9 

6 

9 

231 

6.1 

151 

Ewen . . . 

2 

5 

102 

38 

15 

36 

6 

12 

10 

4 

230 

6.5 

150 

Gypsy  Grove . 

13 

2 

124 

42 

20 

14 

3 

0 

4 

2 

224 

7.3 

165 

Central . 

3 

35 

85 

19 

14 

26 

21 

12 

2 

o 

O 

220 

6.8 

150 

No.  1 . 

12 

2 

159 

20 

11 

11 

3 

1 

l 

0 

.220 

7.7 

169 

Average . 

232 

6.  8 

159 

Per  cent  of  total  starts . 

1.9 

6.9 

45.0 

14.8 

7.5 

10.9 

5.3 

3.9 

2.3 

1.5 

100 

Per  cent  of  total  hours . 

2.9 

9.0 

53.0 

15.0 

6.5 

7.9 

3.1 

1.7 

0.7 

0.2 

10-0 

SCRANTON  COAL  CO. 

West  Ridge . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

212 

41 

17 

4 

6 

o 

O 

283 

5.5 

157 

Ontario . 

126 

93 

13 

14 

7 

14 

4 

9 

1 

0 

281 

8.7 

246 

Raymond . 

30 

73 

36 

43 

28 

29 

13 

13 

9 

3 

277 

7.1 

197 

Mount  Pleasant . 

0 

2 

21 

126 

57 

25 

21 

9 

4 

4 

269 

6.6 

173 

Capouse . 

0 

3 

159 

26 

14 

18 

23 

7 

8 

9 

267 

6.7 

180 

Pine  Brook . 

0 

0 

93 

70 

36 

11 

24 

11 

11 

3 

259 

6.5 

169 

Johnson  . 

27 

44 

69 

19 

23 

17 

19 

16 

11 

6 

251 

6.9 

173 

Richmond  No.  4 . 

0 

0 

2 

9 

32 

67 

72 

35 

8 

2 

227 

4.5 

102 

Richmond  No.  3 . 

0 

62 

54 

30 

20 

18 

12 

11 

12 

3 

222 

6.8 

152 

Average . 

I 

260 

6.6 

172 

Per  cent  of  total  starts . 

7.8 

11.9 

19.1 

14.4 

18.4 

10.  3 

8.8 

4.9 

3.0 

1.4 

100 

Per  cent  of  total  hours . 

11.9 

16.4 

23.1 

15.3 

16.7 

7.8 

5.4 

2.3 

0.9 

0.2 

100 

TEMPLE  IRON  CO. 

Lackawanna . 

0 

0 

136 

121 

14 

10 

•  3 

3 

o 

O 

0 

290 

7.2 

210 

Edgerton . 

1 

6 

50 

91 

53 

40 

12 

12 

9 

5 

279 

6.2 

173 

Sterrick  Creek . 

3 

40 

68 

60- 

39 

41 

14 

7 

6 

3 

271 

6.7 

182 

Mount  Lookout . 

0 

49 

60 

77 

58 

12 

7 

3 

2 

2 

270 

7.3 

197 

Harry  E.  and  Forty  Fort . 

178 

23 

17 

19 

4 

6 

2 

0 

1 

1 

251 

9.3 

233 

Northwest . 

0 

0 

14 

101 

40 

11 

2 

1 

2 

2 

173 

6. 5 

113 

Average . 

256 

7. 2 

184 

Per  cent  of  total  starts . 

11.9 

7.7 

22.5 

29.9 

13.5 

7.8 

2.  6 

1.7 

1.5 

0.9 

100 

Per  cent  of  total  hours . 

16.4 

9.6 

25.1 

29.2 

11.5 

5.5 

1.5 

0.7 

0.4 

0.1 

100 

HILLSIDE  COAL  AND  IRON  COM- 

PANY. 

Consolidated . 

0 

10 

52 

85 

55 

64 

3 

3 

3 

0 

275 

6.6 

181 

Forrest  City . 

66 

17 

36 

24 

27 

30 

12 

11 

23 

12 

258 

6.8 

174 

Erie . 

0 

0 

34 

137 

16 

38 

10’ 

8 

13 

0 

256 

6.5 

166 

Keystone . 

0 

0 

5 

177 

7 

29 

9 

9 

12 

2 

250 

6.6 

165 

Clifford . 

0 

2 

127 

21 

13 

23 

7 

9 

14 

10 

226 

6.7 

148 

Average . 

253 

6.6 

167 

Per  cent  of  total  starts 

5.  2 

2.  4 

20.  0 

35. 1 

9.4 

14.5 

3.2 

3.2 

5.1 

1.9 

100 

Per  cent  of  total  hours . 

7.9 

3.2 

24.4 

37.3 

9.0 

11.9 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

0.3 

100 
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APPENDIX  D. 

SIZES  OF  MINE  CAES. 

CUBICAL  CONTENTS  OF  MINE  CARS  TO  W ATER  LINE  AND  WITH  TOPPING 
REQUIRED  IN  USE  AT  COLLIERIES  WHERE  PAYMENT  IS  BY  CAR. 


Name  of  companies  and  of  collieries  where  payment  is  made  by  car. 

Contents 
of  car 
to  water 
line. 

Topping 

required. 

Total 

contents. 

DELAWARE,  LACKAWANNA  AND  WESTERN  RAILROAD  CO. 

Cubic  feet. 

Inches. 

Cubic  feet. 

All  collieries . 

69.  6 

6 

82. 6 

72.4 

6 

85. 4 

70.78 

6 

88.  78 

DELAWARE  AND  HUDSON  CO. 

Mar  vine . 

66 

6 

79 

Leggitts  Creek . 

66 

6 

79 

Dickson . 

70.  9 

6 

84 

Yon  Storch . 

66 

6 

79 

Manville  . . . . 

66 

6 

79 

Delaware . 

68 

8 

86 

Baltimore  Slope . . . 

66 

8 

86 

Baltimore  No.  2 . 

91. 1 

8 

119 

Baltimore  Tunnel . . 

91.1 

8 

119 

63. 86 

8 

91 

Conyngham . 

63.  86 

8 

91 

96 

8 

119 

Plymouth  No.  2,  No.  3,  and  No.  5 . 

68.  04 

8 

87 

Boston . . 

82.  34 

8 

105 

Greenwood  No.  1,  No.  2  . . 

63.86 

6 

84 

62. 28 

6 

81 

Langcliffe . . . . 

61.70 

6 

79 

63.09 

6 

79 

Laflin . . 

75.  49 

6 

102 

SCRANTON  COAL  CO. 

Pine  Brook . . . 

74.  56 

6 

89.  56 

75.13 

6 

92. 13 

75.  98 

6 

93.98 

Mount  Pleasant . 

70.89 

44 

83.  89 

72.50 

6 

86.50 

68.  56 

6 

83.56 

West  Ridge . 

70 

6 

91 

Richmond  No.  3 . 

66.90 

6 

85.90 

Johnson  No.  1 . . 

63 

6 

77 

Johnson  No.  2 . . 

68 

6 

85 

Capouse . . . . 

77.46 

6 

92.48 

Ontario . 

73. 73 

6 

90.  73 

70.89 

6 

87.  89 

67.89 

6 

82.  89 

78. 27 

6 

96.27 

|  • 

77.36 

6 

95.  36 

Richmond  No.  4 . 

70 

12 

103 

TEMPLE  IRON  CO. 

Harry  E . 

74.15 

6 

92.  92 

72.  87 

6 

92. 35 

Sterrick  Creek . 

66. 46 

6 

79.  75 

66.20 

6 

81.  48 

71.  54 

6 

89.43 

Forty  Fort . 

74. 15 

6 

92.  92 

72.75 

6 

93.  64 

74.  60 

6 

92.  66 

72.  87 

6 

92. 35 

Lackawanna . 

68.  54 

6 

82. 25 

Babylon . 

73 

6 

93.  61 

Mount  Lookout . 

73 

6 

93.  61 

71.  05 

6 

92.  44 

56.  39 

6 

80. 56 

69.25 

6 

93.  34 

621 
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CUBICAL  CONTENTS  OF  MINE  CARS  TO  WATER  LINE  AND  WITH  TOPPING 
REQUIRED  IN  USE  AT  COLLIERIES  WHERE  PAYMENT  IS  BY  CAR- 
Concluded. 


Name  of  companies  and  of  collieries  where  payment  is  made  by  car. 

Contents 
of  car 
to  water 
line. 

Topping 

required. 

Total 

contents. 

PHILADELPHIA  AND  READING  COAL  AND  IRON  CO. 

Cubic  feet. 

Inches. 

Cubic  feet. 

Alaska  . 

09.  a 

6 

105. 6 

Bear  Valley . 

96.9 

6 

112. 9 

85.5 

6 

89.5 

Burnside . 

102.8 

6 

119.8 

101.8 

6 

117.8 

Bear  Ridge . 

120.5 

0 

120.5 

119.1 

2 

125.1 

Indian  Ridge . 

107. 1 

4 

120.1 

Ellangowan . . 

119.1 

0 

119.1 

Eagle'" Hill . 

88.3 

0 

88.3 

98.2 

0 

98.2 

Henry  Clav . . 

•103 

6 

119 

95.7 

6 

111.7 

90.3 

0 

90.3 

102.4 

0 

102.4 

Locust  Gap . . 

123 

4 

134 

111.3 

4 

121. 3 

Lincoln  . 

115 

4 

126 

Mahanoy  City . 

97.6 

6 

112.6 

Maple  Hi  11  . . . . 

126 

8 

150 

North  Franklin . 

104. 6 

0 

104.6 

104.6 

6 

120.  6 

North  Mahanoy . 

100.2 

6 

115.2 

Otto . . 

96.7 

6 

112.7 

Phoenix  Park . 

83.  8 

0 

83.8 

81.7 

0 

81.7 

94 

0 

94 

74.4 

0 

74.4 

Reliance . . . 

96.8 

6 

111.8 

Shenandoah  City . . . . . . . . 

98.2 

6 

114.2 

Suffolk . . . 

107.2 

8 

129.2 

Silver  Creek . 

127. 75 

0 

127.  75 

West  Shenandoah . 

104.7 

6 

120.7 

118.1 

4 

129. 1 

107.1 

4 

118.1 

102.  9 

6 

120.9 

Wadesville . 

114.2 

5 

127.2 

West  Brookside . 

102.1 

4 

112.1 

LEHIGH  AND  WILKESBARRE  COAL  CO. 

Reynolds . . . . . 

67  5 

6 

82.3 

Sugar  Notch . . 

68.6 

6 

81.6 

South  Wilkesbarre . 

78.5 

6 

98.4 

Stanton . 

78.5 

6 

98.4 

Lance  . 

78.  5 

6 

98.4 

Wanamie . • . 

78.5 

6 

98.4 

Hollenbeck  No.  2 . . . . 

78.7 

6 

98. 6 

Maxwell . . 

90.1 

6 

109.3 

N  ottingham . 

90.2 

6 

105.3 

HoneyBrook . . . 

104.2 

0 

104.2 

Audenried  . . 

104.2 

0 

104.2 

LEHIGH  VALLEY  COAL  CO. 

Seneca . 

6 

67.92 

6 

76.85 

Maltbv . : . 

6 

74.17 

Henry . . 

6 

76. 09 

• 

85. 21 

William  A.... . 

6 

77.  90 

Franklin . 

6 

88.90 

Exeter . 

6 

89.  56 

Heidelberg  No.  2 . . . 

6 

89.56 

Prospect . . 

6 

90. 84 

114.  30 

Hazleton  No.  1 _ . 

0 

105 

0 

138 

Hazleton  Shaft . 

o 

105 

Spring  Brook . . . 

0 

106 

Primrose . 

0 

111 

Heidelberg  No.  1 . 

6 

113. 13 

Dorrance  . . . 

6 

114.  30 

Packer  No.  2 . 

0 

137.  64 

Packer  No.  3 . 

0 

137.  64 

Packer  No  4 . 

0 

137.  64 

Packer  No.  5 . 

0 

122 

0 

129 

Centralia  and  Continental . . 

0 

131 

Continental . 

0 

123 
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APPENDIX  E. 


COST  OF  LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  FOOD  IN  ANTHRACITE  COAL 

REGION,  1898  TO  1902. 

VALUE  OF  THE  AVERAGE  QUANTITY  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  ARTICLES 
OF  FOOD  CONSUMED  PER  FAMILY  IN  EACH  YEAR,  1898  TO  1902. 

[The  data  on  which  this  table  is  based  were  secured  by  agents  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Labor.  The  quantities  are  averages  from  statistics  obtained  from  424  families  in  the  anthracite  coal 
region  of  Pennsylvania.  The  prices  are  averages  of  statistics  obtained  from  58  retail  establishments 
in  13  cities  and  towns  of  the  same  region.] 


Average 
quantity  con¬ 
sumed  per 
family  in 

isoi. 

Value  of  specified  quantity 

in — 

Article. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

'  1901. 

1902. 

Bread . 

25  loaves . 

§1.27 
33.  36 
5.  26 

§1.27 
34.39 
5. 45 

§1.26 
36.71 
5.  62 

§1.25 
35.60 
5. 65 

§1.25 
37.91 
5.  75 

Butter . 

Cheese . 

133  pounds  . . 

38  pounds _ 

45-  pounds _ 

56  dozen  . 

Coffee . 

6.67 

6.  63 

6.  93 

6.88 

6.72 

Eggs . 

10.  91 

11.37 

11. 45 

12.  05 

13.08 

Fish . 

58  pounds. . . . 

5.10 

5.14 

5.  27 

5.32 

5.  37 

Flour  and  meal . 

Lard . . 

1,337  pounds . 
97  pounds. . . . 

35.  56 
9.87 

31.  55 
9.78 

31. 29 

10.30 

32.  36 
11.67 

32.49 

13.59 

Meat: 

Beef,  fresh . 

325  pounds. . . 
8  pounds  .... 
145  pounds.. . 
161  pounds... 

25  pounds _ 

220  quarts. . . . 
30  quarts . 

39.59 

39.  88 

40. 30 

41.80 

45. 53 

Beef,  salt . 

■  .83 

.88 

.91 

.95 

1.02 

Pork,  fresh . 

16.81 

16.  92 

17.20 

17.  91 

20. 40 

Pork,  salt . . 

18. 52 

19.29 

20.  62 

22. 11 

24. 86 

Poultry . 

3. 49 

3.62 

3.69 

3.66 

3.93 

Milk,  fresh . 

15.  05 

15. 03 

15.42 

15.  42 

15.71 

Molasses . 

3. 17 

3.21 

3.25 

3.  30 

3.38 

Potatoes . 

23  bushels. . . . 

19.67 

15.  36 

14. 46 

17, 50 

19.44 

Rice . 

29  pounds  . . . 
281  pounds  . . 
13  pounds _ '. 

2.  28 

2.  33 

2.34 

2.36 

2.36 

Sugar . . 

16. 13 

16.21 

17.03 

16.75 

'  15. 71 

Tea . J . 

6.44 

6.  63 

6.  63 

6.  63 

6.  64 

Total  cost . . 

249.  98 

244.  94 

250. 68 

259. 17 

275. 14 

Relative  cost . 

96.5 

94.  5 

96.7 

100.0 

106.2 

RELATIVE  RETAIL  PRICES  OF  FOOD  IN  THE  ANTHRACITE  COAL 

REGION  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 


[The  monthly  prices  on  which  this  table  is  based  were  secured  by  agents  of  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  from  58  retail  establishments  in  13  cities  and  towns  of  Pennsylvania..  Numbers  in 
parenthesis  after  each  article  represent  the  number  of  series  of  price  quotations  secured  for  the 
article  in  question.  Average  price  in  1901=100.0.] 


Year. 

Beans. 

(6) 

Bread. 

Flour. 

Corn 

meal. 

(7) 

Butter. 

(17) 

Cheese. 

(17) 

Coffee. 

(20) 

Cur¬ 

rants. 

(1) 

Eggs. 

(17) 

Crack¬ 

ers. 

(1) 

Loaf. 

Rye. 

(1) 

Wheat. 

(19) 

Rye. 

(3) 

Wheat. 

(13) 

1898  . . . 

93.  9 

125.  0 

100.0 

101.5 

86.0 

117.4 

88.8 

94.0 

92.8 

96. 6 

66.8 

90.5 

1899  . . . 

93.9 

106.3 

100.0 

101.5 

87.6 

100.7 

89.0 

96.7 

96.4 

96.6 

72.4 

94.5 

1900  . . . 

97.9 

100.0 

100.0 

100.5 

87.6 

99.4 

90.5 

103.2 

99.4 

101.2 

110.9 

95.1 

1901  ... 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.  0 

1902  . . . 

103.8 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

101.6 

98.5 

113.7 

106.4 

101.7 

97.5 

80.2 

108.7 

625 
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RELATIVE  RETAIL  PRICES  OF  FOOD  IN  THE  ANTHRACITE  COAL 

REGION  OF  PENNSYLVANIA— Concluded. 


Fish. 

Meat. 

Lard . 

Beef, 

fresh. 

Lamb. 

Year. 

(18) 

Beef, 

Chick- 

l  resn. 
1-3) 

bait. 

(9) 

Boiling. 

Roast. 

Steak. 

Stew. 

salt. 

ens, 

/  a  \ 

Chops. 

Roast. 

Stew. 

(4) 

(2Q) 

(23) 

(3) 

ib) 

(1) 

(2) 

(2) 

1898  . . . 

100.7 

94.3 

83.8 

86.0 

94.3 

96.0 

95.  6 

88.3 

95.4 

100.0 

100.0 

94.1 

1899  ... 

99.3 

95.  8 

83.8 

86.8 

94.5 

97.1 

96.8 

94.0 

99.0 

100.0 

100.0 

97.3 

19C0  ... 

100.7 

98.7 

88.  2 

88.6 

96.3 

97.4 

99.4 

96.8 

101.1 

100.0 

98.4 

96.9 

1901 .... 

100.  0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1902  . . . 

94.6 

102. 1 

117.1 

112.5 

107.9 

109.7 

115.1 

110.1 

107.6 

111.2 

109.0 

109.2 

Meat. 


Year. 

Mut-' 

ton. 

(4) 

Pork,  fresh. 

Pork 

salt. 

Sau¬ 

sage, 

bolo¬ 

gna. 

(3) 

Veal. 

(4) 

Boil¬ 

ing. 

(2) 

Chops 

and 

roasts. 

(21) 

Shoul¬ 

der. 

(4) 

Side. 

(1). 

Sau¬ 

sage. 

(3) 

J 

Bacon. 

(20) 

Ham. 

(17) 

Mess, 

pickled. 

(3) 

Shoul¬ 

der. 

(2) 

1893  . . . 

100.0 

86.6 

95.0 

91.2 

100.0 

96. 1 

82.0 

85.8 

80.2 

80.2 

105. 1 

98.6 

1899  ... 

100.0 

90.4 

95.3 

92.8 

100.0 

100.0 

85.0 

90.5 

80.3 

78.8 

98.7 

98.2 

1900  ... 

100.0 

90.9 

95.9 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

90.3 

97.0 

90.8 

89.4 

100.0 

98.6 

1901  ... 

100.0 

100.0 

100.  0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.  0 

1902  . . . 

109.3 

127.1 

113.7 

115.  4 

104. 3 

105.1 

117.7 

109.1 

107.4 

110.9 

103.7 

111.3 

Year. 

Mil 

k. 

Mo¬ 

lasses. 

(15) 

Oat¬ 

meal. 

(5) 

Rice. 

(13) 

Sugar. 

(16) 

Tea. 

(20) 

Vegetables,  canned. 

Vege¬ 

tables, 

fresh 

V  ine- 
gar. 
(4) 

Con¬ 

densed. 

(4) 

Fresh. 

(7) 

Corn. 

(2) 

Pease. 

(1) 

Toma¬ 

toes. 

(3) 

Pota¬ 

toes, 

Irish. 

(12) 

1898  . . . 

100. 0 

97.7 

96. 1 

98.9 

96.1 

96.3 

97.5 

95.0 

90.0 

90.5 

112.  6 

100.0 

1899  . . . 

100.0 

97.5 

97.0 

98.9 

98.2 

96.  9 

100.  0 

95.0 

90.0 

90.7 

88.0 

100.0 

1900  . . . 

100.0 

100.1 

98.5 

94.6 

98.9 

101.7 

100.0 

97.5 

96.7 

91.7 

82.8 

100.0 

1901  . . . 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.  0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1-902  . . . 

100.0 

101.9 

102.7 

98.2 

100.0 

93.8 

100.1 

105.5 

107.3 

120.9 

111.  2 

100.0 

AMOUNT  OF  TILE  PRINCIPAL  ARTICLES  OF  FOOD  WHICH  COULD  HAVE 
BEEN  BOUGHT  FOR  $1  IN  EACH  YEAR,  1898  TO  1902. 

[The  data  on  which  this  table  is  based  were  secured  by  agents  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Labor  from  58  retail  establishments  in  13  cities  and  towns  of  Pennsylvania.] 


Article. 

Unit. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

Bread . : . . . 

Loaf .... 

19.  76 

19.76 

19.  92 

20.  00 

20.00 

Butter  . 

Pound . . 

3.99 

3.87 

3.  62 

3.74 

3.51 

Cheese . 

Pound . . 

7.23 

6.97 

6.  77 

6.72 

6.  61 

Coffee . . 

Pound . . 

6.  75 

6.79 

6.  49 

6.54 

6.  70 

Eggs . 

Dozen  .. 

5. 13 

4.  92 

4.89 

4.  65 

4.28 

Fish . 

Pound . . 

11.36 

11.29 

11.00 

10.  89 

10.81 

Flour  and  meal . 

Pound.. 

37.  59 

42.  37 

42.74 

41.32 

41. 15 

Lard . 

Pound . . 

9. 82 

9.92 

9.42 

8.31 

7.  14 

Meat: 

Beef,  fresh . 

Pound . . 

8.21 

8.15 

8.  06 

7.78 

7.14 

Beef,  salt . 

Pound . . 

9.65 

9.14 

8.76 

8.43 

7.88 

Pork,  fresh . 

Pound . . 

8.63 

8. 57 

8.43 

8. 10 

7.11 

Pork,  salt .  . 

Pound . . 

8.  70 

8.  35 

7.81 

7.  28 

6.  48 

Poultry . 

Pound . . 

7.17 

6.  92 

6.78 

6. 83 

6.  36 

Milk,  fresh . 

Quart. . . 

14.  62 

14.  64 

14.27 

14. 27 

14.01 

Molasses . 

Quart. . . 

9.45 

9.  36 

9.23 

9.10 

8.  88 

Potatoes . 

Bushel  . 

1.17 

1.50 

1.59 

1.31 

1.18 

Rice . . 

Pound . . 

12.  72 

12.  47 

12. 38 

12.  27 

12.  27 

Sugar . 

Pound . . 

17.42 

17. 33 

16.  50 

16.78 

17.  89 

Tea . 

Pound . . 

2. 02 

1.96 

1.96 

1.96 

1.96 
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CONSTITUTION  OF  NATIONAL  UNION,  UNITED  MINE  WORKERS 

OF  AMERICA.  (REVISION  1903.) 

PREAMBLE. 

There  is  no  fact  more  generally  known,  or  more  widely  believed, 
than  that  without  coal  there  would  not  have  been  anj^  such  grand 
achievements,  privileges  and  blessings  as  those  which  characterize  the 
twentieth  century  civilization,  and  believing  as  we  do,  that  those  whose 
lot  it  is  to  daily  toil  in  the  recesses  of  the  earth,  mining  and  putting 
out  this  coal  which  makes  these  blessings  possible  are  entitled  to  a  fair 
and  equitable  share  of  the  same;  therefore,  we  have  formed  ‘‘the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America,”  for  the  purpose  of  the  more  readily  secur¬ 
ing  the  objects  sought  by  educating  all  mine  workers  in  America  to 
realize  the  necessity  of  unity  of  action  and  purpose,  in  demanding  and 
securing  by  lawful  means  the  just  fruits  of  our  toil.  And  we  hereby 
declare  to  the  world  that  our  objects  are — 

First.  To  secure  an  earning  fully  compatible  with  the  dangers  of 
our  calling  and  the  labor  performed. 

Second.  To  establish  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  forever;  our  right 
to  receive  pay,  for  labor  performed,  in  lawful  money,  and  to  rid  our¬ 
selves  of  the  iniquitous  system  of  spending  our  money  wherever  our 
employers  see  tit  to  designate. 

Third.  To  secure  the  introduction  of  airy  and  all  well-dehned  and 
established  appliances  for  the  preservation  of  life,  health  and  limbs 
of  all  mine  employees. 

Fourth.  To  reduce  to  the  lowest  possible  minimum  the  awful  catas¬ 
trophes  which  have  been  sweeping  our  fellow-craftsmen  to  untimely 
graves  by  the  thousands;  Iry  securing  legislation  looking  to  the  most 
perfect  system  of  ventilation,  drainage,  etc. 

Fifth.  To  enforce  existing  laws;  and  where  none  exist,  enact  and 
enforce  them;  calling  for  a  plentiful  supply  of  suitable  timber  for  sup¬ 
porting  the  roof,  pillars,  etc.,  and  to  have  all  working  places  rendered 
as  free  from  water  and  impure  air  and  poisonous  gases  as  possible. 

Sixth.  To  uncompromisingly  demand  that  eight  hours  shall  consti¬ 
tute  a  day’s  work,  and  that  not  more  than  eight  hours  shall  be  worked 
in  any  one  day  by  any  mine  worker.  The  very  nature  of  our  employ¬ 
ment,  shut  out  from  the  sunlight  and  pure  air,  working  by  the  aid  of 
artificial  light  (in  no  instance  to  exceed  1  candlepower),  would,  in  itself, 
strongly  indicate  that,  of  all  men,  a  coal  miner  has  the  most  righteous 
claim  to  an  eight-hour  day. 

Seventh.  To  provide  for  the  education  of  our  children  by  lawfully 
prohibiting  their  employment  until  they  have  attained  a  reasonably 
satisfactory  education,  and  in  every  case  until  they  have  attained  14 
years  of  age. 

Eighth.  To  abrogate  all  laws  which  enable  coal  operators  to  cheat 
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the  miners,  and  to  substitute  laws  which  enable  the  miner,  under  the 
protection  and  majesty  of  the  State,  to  have  his  coal  properly  weighed 
or  measured,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Ninth.  To  secure,  by  legislation,  weekly  payments  in  lawful  money. 

Tenth.  To  render  it  impossible,  by  legislative  enactment  in  every 
State,  for  coal  operators  or  corporations  to  employ  Pinkerton  detect¬ 
ives  or  guards,  or  other  forces  (except  the  ordinary  forces  of  the  State) 
to  take  armed  possession  of  the  mines  in  cases  of  strikes  or  lockouts. 

Eleventh.  To  use  all  honorable  means  to  maintain  peace  between 
ourselves  and  employers;  adjusting  all  differences  so  far  as  possible,  by 
arbitration  and  conciliation,  that  strikes  may  become  unnecessary. 


CONSTITUTION. 


A rticle  I .  — Nam e,  obj ects  an d  jurisdiction . 

Section  1.  This  organization  shall  be  known  as  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America. 

Sec.  2.  The  objects  of  this  union  are  to  unite  mine  employees  that 
produce  or  handle  coal  or  coke  in  or  around  the  mines,  and  ameliorate 
their  condition  by  methods  of  conciliation,  arbitration  or  strikes. 

Sec.  3.  This  organization  shall  be  composed  of  national,  district, 
subdistrict  and  local  unions. 

Sec.  4.  The  national  union  shall  have  jurisdiction  over  all  districts, 
subdistricts  and  local  unions  which  shall  be  governed  by  this  constitu¬ 
tion. 

Article  II.  —  Officers  and  their  duties. 

Section  1.  The  officers  of  the  union  shall  be  one  president,  one  vice- 
president,  one  secretary-treasurer,  and  an  executive  board  to  be  com¬ 
posed  of  one  member  from  each  district  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers,  each  district  to  elect  its  member  of  the  national 
executive  board.  The  president,  vice-president,  and  secretary -treas¬ 
urer  to  be  members  of  the  board  by  reason  of  their  position. 

Sec.  2.  The  president  shall  preside  at  all  general  conventions  of  the 
union,  and  meetings  of  the  national  executive  board;  he  shall  sign  all 
bills  and  official  documents,  when  satisfied  of  their  correctness;  he 
shall,  with  the  consent  of  the  executive  board,  fill,  by  appointment,  all 
vacancies  occurring  in  any  national  office,  and  in  like  manner  may  sus¬ 
pend  or  remove  any  national  officer  for  insubordination,  or  just  and 
sufficient  cause;  he  shall,  with  the  consent  of  the  executive  board, 
appoint  a  man,  whose  duty  shall  be  to  collect  and  compile  statistics  on 
the  production,  distribution,  consumption,  freight  rates,  market  con¬ 
ditions,  and  any  other  matters  of  interest  connected  with  the  coal 
trade,  and  from  time  to  time  appoint  such  organizers  and  workers  in 
the  national  office  or  in  the  field,  as  may  be  required;  he  shall  send  out 
in  circular  form  to  all  locals  six  weeks  previous  to  national  convention, 
such  recommendations  as  he  may  deem  wise,  to  be  acted  on  at  a 
national  convention,  so  delegates  to  said  convention  may  have  the 
advice  of  their  respective  locals  on  such  recommendations;  he  may 
attend  in  person  or  send  a  national  officer  to  visit  local  unions,  district, 
and  subdistrict  conventions  and  any  other  places  connected  with  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  when  convinced  that  such  services 
are  required;  he  may  appoint  one  or  more  officers  or  members,  when 
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deemed  necessary,  whose  duty  will  be  to  examine  the  financial  accounts 
of  any  local  union,  instruct  the  officers  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties, 
and  report  to  the  president  the  standing  of  each  local  union  visited; 
he  shall  devote  his  time  and  attention  to  the  affairs  of  the  union;  decide 
all  questions  of  dispute  concerning  the  meaning  of  the  constitution, 
and  exercise  general  supervision  over  its  workings,  both  in  the  field 
and  in  the  national  offices,  as  his  judgment  dictates  or  the  exigencies 
of  the  case  require;  he  shall,  quarterly,  name  the  password  for  the  use 
of  the  local  unions;  he  shall  appoint  each  year,  on  the  first  day  the 
annual  convention  meets,  a  committee  of  three  whose  duties  shall  be 
to  receive  and  pass  upon,  as  to  where  all  resolutions  and  amendments 
to  the  constitution  presented  by  the  delegates  belong,  and  distribute 
them  to  the  proper  committees  direct  that  have  been  appointed  to  act 
upon  them. 

Sec.  3.  The  vice-president  shpdl  act  as  general  organizer,  and  shall 
be  under  the  direction  of  the  president,  and  shall  succeed  that  officer 
in  case  of  death,  resignation  or  removal  from  office. 

Sec.  4.  The  secretary-treasurer  shall  have  charge  of  and  preserve 
all  books,  documents  and  effects  of  the  national  office;  shall  record 
proceedings  of  all  conventions  and  of  the  meetings  of  the  executive 
board,  and  shall  keep  copies  of  important  letters  sent  out  by  him;  he 
shall  receive  and  receipt  for  all  moneys,  pay  all  bills  and  current 
expenses  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  president;  he  shall  prepare, 
and  submit  to  the  locals  a  quarterly  statement  showing  the  salary  and 
expenses  of  each  officer  and  employee,  and  a  report  of  all  moneys 
received  and  disbursed,  and  in  his  quarterly  report  he  shall  compile 
the  income  from  each  district  separately,  giving  the  totals;  he  shall 
give  a  bond  of  $25,000  for  the  safe-keeping  of  all  money  intrusted  to 
him  (which  must  be  approved  by  the  national  executive  board  and 
deposited  with  the  president);  but  he  shall  not  have  more  than  $15,000 
subject  to  his  order  at  any  one  time.  All  further  funds  must  be  de¬ 
posited  by  him  subject  to  the  order  of  the  executive  board;  he  shall, 
quarterly,  send  to  all  district  secretaries  the  password,  whose  duty 
it  shall  be  to  transmit  it  to  all  locals  that  may  be  in  good  standing  in 
his  district  (it  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  parties  receiving  this  letter  in 
writing  to  destroy  it  at  once,  and  no  one  shall  transmit  it  without  the 
proper  authority);  he  shall  send  copies  of  all  official  documents  to 
each  district  secretary  and  national  officer  and  executive  board  mem¬ 
ber;  he  shall  employ  such  assistants  as  may  be  necessary  to  conduct 
the  affairs  of  his  office,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  president,  and 
shall  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be  assigned  him. 

Sec.  5.  The  executive  board  shall  constitute  a  national  board  of  con¬ 
ciliation  and  arbitration;  shall  execute  the  orders  of  the  national  con¬ 
vention,  and  between  conventions  shall  have  full  power  to  direct  the 
workings  of  the  organization,  also  to  levy  and  collect  assessments  when 
necessary.  It  shall  hold  in  trust  for  the  United  Aline  Workers  of 
America  all  money  deposited  in  the  name  of  the  executive  board  by 
the  secretaiy-treasurer,  but  under  no  circumstances  shall  said  money 
be  drawn  upon  except  upon  the  written  order  of  two-thirds  of  the 
members  of  the  national  executive  board. 

Sec.  6.  The  national  executive  board  shall  have  power  to  order  a 
general  strike  or  suspension  by  a  two-thirds  vote  at  any  time  during 
the  year  that  they  deem  necessary,  and  each  member  shall  have  one 
vote,  and  one  additional  vote  for  every  2,000  members  in  good  stand- 
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ing  they  represent,  or  a  majority  fraction  thereof:  Provided ,  That  all 
district  presidents,  vice-presidents  and  secretaries  be  called  into  joint 
conference  for  consideration  before  any  general  strike  or  suspension 
order  be  issued. 

Sec.  7.  The  national  executive  board  shall  be  convened  upon  the 
order  of  the  president,  or  by  the  secretary-treasurer  at  the  request  of 
11  members  of  the  board. 

Sec.  8.  The  term  of  all  elective  officers  shall  be  from  April  1  to 
March  31  of  each  year. 

Article  III.  —  Qualifications  and  salary  of  officers. 

Section  1.  Any  member  in  good  standing  in  the  organization  shall 
be  eligible  to  hold  office  in  the  national  union  provided  he  is  not  a  sal¬ 
aried  officer  of  a  district  at  the  same  time,  and  has  been  a  member  of 
a  local  union  for  one  }7ear  prior  to  his  election. 

Sec.  2.  The  president’s  salary  shall  be  S3, 000  per  annum,  and  all 
legitimate  expenses;  vice-president,  $2,500  per  annum,  and  all  legiti¬ 
mate  expenses;  secretary-treasurer,  $2,500  per  annum,  and  all  legiti¬ 
mate  expenses,  and  the  editor  of  the  official  organ,  viz,  The  United 
Mine  Workers’  Journal,  $1,500  per  annum;  executive  board  mem¬ 
bers,  $4  per  day,  and  all  legitimate  expenses,  when  employed  by  the 
president  to  work  in  the  interest  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America. 

Sec.  3.  The  compensation  of  tellers,  auditing  and  credential  com¬ 
mittee  shall  be  $4  per  day,  and  legitimate  expenses  for  all  time  actually 
employed  in  the  performance  of  their  duty.  The  above-mentioned 
officers,  editor  and  organizers  shall  receive,  in  addition  to  their  sal¬ 
aries,  all  legitimate  expenses,  when  employed  by  the  organization  and 
away  from  their  home  cit}u 

Sec.  4.  The  salary  of  other  employees,  not  elected  by  the  conven¬ 
tion  shall  be  determined  by  the  national  executive  board,  or  when  the 
board  is  not  in  session,  by  the  national  president,  in  accordance  with 
their  work  or  responsibility. 

Article  IV. — Pevenues. 

Section  1.  Every  local  union  shall  pay  direct  to  the  national  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer  a  per  capita  tax  of  10  cents  per  month  per  member  and 
such  additional  assessments  as  may  be  levied  by  the  national  executive 
board.  Boys  under  16  years  of  age  shall  be  known  as  half  members 
and  shall  pay  one-half  as  much  tax  and  assessment  as  full  members. 

Sec.  2.  The  local  secretary  shall  till  out  and  forward  to  the  national 
and  district  secretary-treasurer,  on  or  before  the  25th  of  each  month, 
a  report  of  all  members  in  good  standing  in  the  local  union  on  the  first 
day  of  that  month,  together  with  all  taxes  and  assessments  due  to  the 
national  and  district  offices  from  the  same. 

Sec.  3.  Should  satisfactory  evidence  be  produced  that  any  local  sec¬ 
retary  has  failed  to  report  monthly  the  full  membership  of  his  union 
to  the  national  and  district  secretaries,  together  with  the  payment  of 
dues  and  assessments  on  the  same  number  of  members  that  have  paid 
to  the  local  union,  said  local  union  shall  be  suspended  from  all  priv¬ 
ileges  or  benefits  until  such  deficiency  is  made  good. 

Sec.  4.  In  filling  out  the  monthly  report  the  local  secretary  shall 
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report  to  the  national  office  on  blanks  furnished  for  that  purpose,  the 
amount  of  money  paid  and  the  number  of  members  reported  to  the 
district  secretary,  and  to  the  district  office  the  amount  of  money  and 
number  of  members  reported  to  the  national  secretary-treasurer,  and 
shall  sign  a  certificate  showing  that  the  report  is  for  the  full  number 
of  members  in  good  standing  in  the  local. 

Sec.  5.  No  local  union  shall  be  exonerated  from  the  payment  of  per 
capita  tax  or  assessments  unless  their  members  have  been  idle  for  one 
month  or  more. 

Sec.  6.  Where  a  mine  is  abandoned  indefinitely  and  all  the  members 
of  the  local  union  at  that  mine  have  gone  to  work  elsewhere,  the  local 
secretary  shall  notify  the  district  secretary  of  the  fact  and  the  district 
secretary  shall  make  application  for  exoneration  for  the  local  union 
each  month  to  the  national  secretary -treasurer  until  work  is  resumed 
at  the  mines  and  the  local  union  is  again  placed  in  working  condition. 

Sec.  7.  In  all  cases  where  local  unions  desire  to  be  exonerated  from 
the  payment  of  tax  and  assessments,  a  request  must  be  signed  by  the 
president,  secretary  and  mine  committee.  In  such  cases  the  presi¬ 
dent,  secretary  and  committee  must  attach  their  individual  signatures; 
but  no  local  union  shall  be  exonerated  from  such  payment  until  their 
request  has  been  approved  by  the  district  and  national  secretary,  and 
the  request  must  be  made  each  month  in  place  of  the  regular  monthly 
financial  report  as  long  as  the  members  remain  idle. 

Sec.  8.  The  local  monthly  dues  to  be  paid  by  each  member  shall  not 
be  less  than  25  cents  per  month,  together  with  such  assessments  as 
may  be  levied  by  the  different  branches  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America. 

Sec.  9.  A  uniform  initiation  fee  of  $10  shall  be  established  in  all 
districts,  commencing  April  1,  1903.  The  national  president  shall  be 
empowered  to  grant  a  dispensation  to  such  districts,  or  localities,  when 
upon  investigation  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  do  so.  Top  and  bottom 
men  who  are  admitted  under  this  fee,  shall  comply  with  the  laws  relat¬ 
ing  to  inexperienced  men,  that  districts  may  adopt  sons  of  members 
between  14  and  16  years  of  age,  shall  pay  an  initiation  fee  of  $2.50. 

Article  Y‘. —  Conventions  and  representation. 

Section  1.  The  national  convention  shall  be  held  annually  on  the 
third  Monday  in  January,  at  such  place  as  may  be  determined  upon 
by  the  preceding  convention.  Special  conventions  shall  be  called  by 
the  president,  when  so  instructed  by  the  executive  board,  or  at  the 
request  of  five  districts. 

Sec.  2.  Representatives  to  the  national  convention  shall  be  elected 
directly  from  local  unions  and  shall  have  1  vote  for  100  members  or 
less,  and  an  additional  vote  for  each  100  members  or  majority  fraction 
thereof,  but  no  representative  shall  have  more  than  5  votes,  and  no 
person  shall  be  eligible  as  representative  who  is  not  a  miner  or  mine 
worker  or  employed  by  the  organization,  and  is  a  bona  fide  member  of 
a  local  union  in  the  district  where  said  delegate  resides.  (Note. — The 
term  u  miner  or  mine  worker”  includes  anyone  working  in  or  around 
the  mines  and  a  member  of  a  local  union.) 

Sec.  3.  No  local  union  shall  be  entitled  to  representation  in  the 
national  convention  that  is  in  arrears  for  dues  or  assessments  for  two 
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months  preceding  the  one  in  which  the  national  convention  is  held  and 
who  has  not  in  every  particular  complied  with  the  constitution  of  the 
district  in  which  said  local  union  ma}r  be  located,  or  which  has  less 
than  ten  members,  and  any  mine  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers,  having  been  once  organized  for  a  period  of  three 
months  and  allowing  itself  to  become  lapsed,  defunct,  or  refusing  to 
pay  dues  or  assessments  to  the  organization,  shall  pay  a  sum  equal  to 
three  months’  dues  and  assessments  on  all  members  to  the  national  and 
district  unions,  before  it  can  be  reinstated  or  reorganized,  and  must  be 
in  good  standing  for  four  months  previous  to  the  month  in  which  the 
national  convention  is  held  before  said  local  union  shall  be  entitled  to 
representation  in  the  annual  or  special  conventions. 

Sec.  4.  If  it  shall  appear,  upon  investigation,  that  any  local  union 
has  lapsed  i;i  order  to  evade  the  payment  of  tax  or  assessments,  the 
national  executive  board  may  insist  upon  the  payment  of  all  back 
taxes  and  assessments. 

Sec.  5.  All  newly  organized  locals  must  be  organized  at  least  three 
months  and  have  two  months’  dues  paid  prior  to  the  month  in  which 
the  national  convention  is  held  before  they  will  be  entitled  to  repre¬ 
sentation,  unless  said  new  locals  are  composed  of  members  from  old 
locals  in  good  standing  at  time  of  organization;  the  fact  that  a  new 
local  is  composed  of  members  of  an  old  local  must  be  attested  by  the 
di  strict  sec  re  ta  r  v . 


Sec.  6.  Representation  shall  be  based  upon  the  average  membership 
of  the  local  union  for  the  last  three  months  upon  which  payment  has 
been  made,  previous  to  the  month  in  which  the  national  convention  is 
held. 

Sec.  7.  Any  member  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
accepting  a  position  other  than  that  of  a  miner  or  mine  worker  shall 
not  be  eligible  to  act  as  representative  to  any  subdistrict,  district  or 
national  convention  while  holding  such  position,  but  accepting  a  posi¬ 
tion  with  the  United  Mine  WTorkers  shall  not  be  construed  as  making 
a  member  ineligible  to  act  as  representative. 

Sec.  8.  The  books  of  the  secretary-treasurer  shall  be  closed  for  the 
year  on  November  30  and  no  credentials  shall  be  received  after  January 
10,  nor  shall  any  delegate  be  entitled  to  a  seat  in  the  national  conven¬ 
tion  unless  their  local  union  was  in  good  standing  on  December  1,  pre¬ 
ceding  the  date  upon  which  the  annual  convention  is  held. 

Sec.  9.  Delegates  to  the  national  convention  shall  be  paid  railroad 
fare  to  and  from  the  convention  on  the  following  basis:  Delegates  shall 
represent  live  locals  if  said  locals  contain  not  more  than  500  members. 
When  there  arc  500  members  in  one  local  or  a  less  number  than  live 
locals,  such  local  or  locals  shall  be  entitled  to  send  a  delegate,  and  any 
local  union  situated  one  or  more  miles  from  any  other  local  union,  shall 
be  entitled  to  send  a  representative,  and  should  there  be  more  than  live 
votes  in  any  one  local  or  group  of  locals  they  also  shall  be  entitled  to 
a  representative  for  the  additional  members  as  provided  for  in  this 
constitution.  The  executive  board  shall  have  power  to  levy  on  the 
members  to  carry  out  the  above  provisions,  provided  said  levy  be 


necessary. 

Sec.  10.  Where  railroad  certificates  can  not  be  obtained  lyy  delegates 
attending  the  national  convention  they  shall  furnish  receipts  for  the 
fare  paid. 
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Article  YI. — Nominations  and  elections. 

Section  1.  The  president,  vice-president,  secretary-treasurer,  audit¬ 
ors,  tellers,  and  delegates  to  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  shall 
be  elected  by  a  majority  or  the  popular  vote  of  the  members  in  good 
standing  in  the  national,  district  and  local  organizations. 

Sec.  2.  The  national  secretary-treasurer  shall  prepare  nomination 
blanks  and  send  them  from  bis  office  to  the  local  unions  not  later  than 
fifteen  weeks  before  the  annual  convention,  and  the  local  secretaries 
shall  till  in  the  names  of  the  persons  nominated  by  the  local  for  the 
various  positions,  and  forward  the  same  to  reach  the  national  secretary - 
treasurer’s  office  not  later  than  eleven  weeks  before  the  annual  con¬ 
vention. 

Sec.  3.  The  national  secretary-treasurer  shall,  within  ten  days  after 
the  nominations  are  closed,  notify  all  persons  who  have  been  nominated 
and  ask  if  they  are  candidates,  but  no  person  shall  be  notified  or  be  a 
candidate  who  has  not  been  nominated  by  three  or  more  local  unions. 

Sec.  4.  The  national  secretary -treasurer  shall  compile  a  list  of  those 
accepting  the  nominations,  giving  the  district  and  State  in  which  each 
candidate  resides,  and  send  them  out  to  the  local  unions  on  ballots  pre¬ 
pared  for  that  purpose  not  later  than  seven  weeks  prior  to  the  conven¬ 
tion,  but  no  person’s  name  shall  be  placed  on  the  ballot  whose  consent 
has  not  been  received  at  least  ten  days  before  the  nominations  are  sent 
out,  nor  shall  any  name  be  removed  from  the  ballot  after  consent  has 
been  given. 

Sec.  5.  No  person  shall  be  elected  to  office  who  has  not  been  nomi¬ 
nated  and  given  his  consent  as  provided  in  the  previous  sections. 

Sec.  6.  Secretaries  of  local  unions  shall,  under  penalty  of  suspen¬ 
sion  from  office,  notify  their  members  one  week  prior  to  the  date  set 
for  the  election  of  national  officers  and  shall  record  the  vote  on  the 
returning  sheet  opposite  the  names  of  candidates  for  which  said  vote 
or  votes  have  been  cast.  No  member  shall  be  allowed  more  than  one 
vote  for  any  one  candidate,  nor  shall  the  secretary  record  the  vote  of 
any  member  that  is  not  present  at  the  time  the  election  is  held,  except 
officers,  organizers  or  workers  in  the  field  away  from  home,  whose 
vote  shall  be  counted  if  s&nt  to  the  secretaries  of  their  respective  local 
unions,  and  the  ballot  shall  be  sent  in  special  envelopes,  sealed,  and 
marked  u  Election  returns,”  addressed  to  the  national  secretary- 
treasurer,  not  later  than  twenty  days  prior  to  the  national  convention, 
and  shall  be  deposited  by  him  in  an  unopened  ballot  box  prepared  for 
the  purpose.  The  ballot  box  shall  be  opened  only  by  the  national  tel¬ 
lers,  or  their  alternates,  and  should  any  such  envelope  be  found  opened, 
the  same  shall  not  be  counted.  The  correctness  of  the  returning  sheets 
must  be  attested  to  by  the  president  and  secretary  of  the  local  union, 
and  should  it  be  proven  that  there  have  been  more  votes  reported  on 
the  returning  sheet  than  were  actually  cast  by  the  members  present  at 
the  meeting  where  the  vote  was  taken,  the  whole  vote  of  the  local  union 
shall  be  thrown  out  and  the  local  suspended  for  the  period  of  three 
months. 

Sec.  7.  The  tellers  or  their  alternates  shall  canvass  the  votes  and 
report  their  findings  to  the  national  convention  on  return  sheets  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  purpose.  The  candidates  receiving  the  majority  of  the 
votes  cast  shall  be  declared  elected  to  the  respective  positions  named. 
In  case  of  no  election,  the  same  shall  be  determined  by  the  convention 
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then  in  session,  and  delegates  shall  east  by  ballot  the  number  of  votes 
for  which  their  local  unions  have  paid  per  capita  tax. 

Sec.  8.  The  election  shall  be  held  during  the  second  week  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  and  every  member  in  good  standing  on  the  1st  of  December  shall 
be  entitled  to  vote.  ' 


Article  VII. —  Cards. 

Section  1.  Local  unions  shall  provide  each  member  with  a  due 
card,  upon  which  the  dues  and  assessments  paid  by  the  member  shall 
be  entered,  which  shall  be  his  receipt  for  the  same. 

Sec.  2.  Due  cards  shall  not  admit  any  person  to  membership  from 
one  local  to  another,  and  to  protect  the  membership  of  individuals  who 
are  unable  to  pay  their  dues  because  of  no  local  existing  where  they 
reside,  the  national  district  and  subdistrict  secretaries  shall,  upon 
the  payment  of  dues  and  assessments  by  said  member,  issue  the  usual 
cards  for  the  same:  Provided ,  That  this  shall  not  apply  to  a  member  of 
the  organization  living  in  a  locality  where  a  local  union  is  in  existence. 

Sec.  3.  No  person  a  member  of  the  organization,  who  holds  a  due 
or  transfer  card  showing  him  to  be  a  member  in  good  standing,  shall 
be  debarred  or  hindered  from  obtaining  work  on  account  of  race, 
creed  or  nationality.  Cards  properly  tilled  out  and  sigmed  by  the 
officers  of  miners’  unions  in  foreign  countries  shall  be  accepted  in  lieu 
of  initiation  fees. 

Sec.  I.  Any  member  desiring  to  leave  the  mine  where  his  local  is 
located  and  work  elsewhere,  shall,  immediately  after  he  has  secured 
employment  at  another  mine,  make  application  to  the  secretary  of  the 
local  for  a  transfer  card,  and  if  he  has  paid  all  dues  and  assessments, 
the  president  and  recording  secretary  shall  issue  a  transfer  card  to 
him,  which  shall  be  attested  by  the  financial  secretary:  Provided ,  The 
local  union  is  in  good  standing  with  the  national  district  and  subdis¬ 
trict  unions.  All  transfer  cards  shall  be  deposited  as  the  laws  of  the 
district  where  work  is  secured  may  direct. 

Sec.  5.  A  transfer  card,  issued  to  any  person  who  has  not  been  a 
member  of  the  organization  three  or  more  months,  shall  not  be  accepted 
by  any  local  union  in  a  different  district  from  the  one  in  which  the 
local  union  issuing  the  same  is  located. 

Sec.  6.  No  transfer  card  shall  be  issued  to  any  member  when  the 
local  is  three  or  more  months  in  arrears  to  the  national,  district  or 
subdistrict  for  dues  or  assessments.  Officers  of  any  local  union  issu¬ 
ing  cards  in  violation  of  this  section,  shall  be  fined  $10  for  each  card 
issued,  the  fine  to  be  collected  in  the  same  manner  as  dues  and  assess¬ 
ments. 

Sec.  7.  The  transfer  card  must  show  that  the  member  receiving  it 
has  paid  all  dues  and  assessments  to  date  of  issuing  same  and  also  show 
at  what  labor  he  was  employed. 

Sec.  8.  When  a  transfer  card  is  issued  to  any  member  it  must  be 
deposited  by  him  with  some  local  union  or  with  the  national  secretar}^- 
treasurer,  within  three  months  after  the  date  upon  which  it  was  issued 
to  him,  else  the  card  will  become  void  and  he  can  only  become  a  mem¬ 
ber  ag’ain  by  initiation  as  a  new  member. 

Sec.  9.  When  a  member  presents  a  transfer  card  to  a  local  union 
at  any  time  where  he  works  or  desires  to  work,  the  local  union  must 
accept  the  same  and  admit  him  to  membership  in  that  local,  unless  the 
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local  issuing  the  same  is  not  in  good  standing,  as  shown  by  the  monthly 
report  of  the  secretary-treasurer,  or  the  person  to  whom  the  card  is 
issued  has  not  been  three  months  a  member  of  the  organization,  and 
shall  collect  from  him  all  dues  and  assessments  from  the  time  between 
the  date  of  issuing  and  date  of  depositing  the  same. 

Sec.  10.  The  national  secretary-treasurer  shall  not  accept  a  transfer 
card  if  the  member  is  where  he  can  deposit  it  with  a  local  union. 

Sec.  11.  The  national  secretary -treasurer  shall  prepare  and  send 
out  monthly  a  statement  of  all  locals  three  months  or  more  in  arrears 
for  dues  or  assessments,  and  no  local  union  shall  refuse  to  accept  a 
transfer  card  from  any  local  unless  it  appears  on  said  list  as  being  in 
bad  standing. 

Sec.  12.  All  transfer  cards  shall  be  made  in  book  form,  with  stub 
attached.  The  books  to  be  numbered,  and  each  card  in  the  book  to  be 
numbered  and  bear  the  number  of  the  book.  The  stub  to  be  printed 
in  conformity  with  the  card  itself,  and  both  -shall  be  tilled  out  by  the 
president  and  secretary  of  the  local  union  granting  the  same,  the  stub 
to  be  retained  by  the  local  union  for  future  reference. 

Transfer  Card  No.  — .  Book  No.  — . 

United  Mine  Workers  of  America — One  and  indissoluble. 

To  whom  it  may  concern,  greeting: 

This  is  to  certify  that - - — ,  whose  name  is  written  in  the  margin  in  his 

own  handwriting,  was  initiated  (or  admitted  by  card)  by  local  union  No.  — ,  on 

the - day  of - ,  19 — ,  and  is  a  - - by  occupation.  Having  paid  all  dues 

and  assessments  against  him  and  being  clear  from  all  charges  up  to  and  including 
this  month,  in  accordance  with  the  constitution  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 

America,  local  union  No.  — ,  located  at - ,  district  No.  — ,  hereby  grants  him  this 

transfer  card.  Upon  depositing  this  card  with  any  local  union,  it  shall  be  received. 

In  testimony  whereof  we  have  hereunto  subscribed  our  names  and  affixed  the  seal 
of  our  union,  this - day  of - ,  19 — . 

- ,  President. 

- ,  Recording  Secretary 

- ,  Financial  Secretary. 

Note. — Stub  of  this  card  is  retained  by  local  union  issuing  it,  for  future  reference. 


Article  VIII. — Supplies. 

Section  1.  The  price  of  a  charter  and  supplies  shall  be  $15,  and 
shall  consist  of  1  charter,  1  press  seal,  1  ledger,  1  record,  1  book  of 
orders  on  the  treasury,  1  treasurer’s  receipt  book,  50  constitutions,  50 
due  cards,  1  book  of  transfer  cards,  4  manuals,  1  gavel,  1  copy  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  last  annual  convention,  and  such  documents  as  the 
national  secretary-treasurer  may,  from  time  to  time,  desire  to  send  out, 

Sec.  2.  Due  cards,  transfer  cards  and  other  supplies  shall  be  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  national  union  to  the  local  unions  at  such  rates  as  the 
national  executive  board  may  determine. 

Article  IX.  —  Organizers. 

Section  1.  Commissions  as  organizer  shall  be  signed  by  the  presi¬ 
dent  and  attested  by  the  secretary-treasurer. 

Sec.  2.  Organizers  not  under  salary  from  the  national  union  may 
retain  $7  from  the  charter  fees  of  new  locals  organized  by  them,  to 
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pay  them  for  their  time,  and  shall  send  the  other  $8  to  the  national 
office  with  their  report. 

Sec.  3.  When  a  local  union  is  formed  the  organizer  shall  send  in  a 
report  of  the  same  to  the  national  office,  together  with  the  charter 
fees,  within  one  week  from  the  date  of  organizing,  or  show  just  cause 
for  the  delay. 

A rticle  X . — S tr  ikes . 


Section  1.  When  trouble  of  a  local  character  arises  between  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  local  union  and  their  employers,  the  officers  of  said  local 
shall  endeavor  to  effect  an  amicable  adjustment,  and  failing  in  this 
they  shall  immediately  notify  the  officers  of  the  district  to  which  the 
affected  locals  are  attached,  and  said  district  officers  shall  immediately 
investigate  the  cause  of  complaint;  and  failing  to  effect  a  peaceable 
settlement  on  a  basis  that  would  be  fair  and  just  to  aggrieved  mem¬ 
bers,  finding  that  a  strike  would  best  serve  the  interests  of  the  locality 
affected,  they  may  order  the  inauguration  of  a  strike,  but  no  local 
strike  shall  be  legalized  or  supported  by  a  district  unless  its  inaugura¬ 
tion  was  approved  by  the  officers  of  the  district  or  by  the  national 
executive  board,  upon  an  appeal  taken  by  the  aggrieved  members 
from  the  decision  of  the  district  officers;  any  local  union  striking  in 
violation  of  the  above  provisions  shall  not  be  sustained  or  recognized 
by  the  national  officers. 

Sec.  2.  Before  final  action  is  taken  by  any  district  upon  questions 
that  directly  or  indirectly  affect  the  interests  of  the  mine  workers  of 
another  district,  or  that  require  a  strike  to  determine,  the  president 
and  secretary  of  the  aggrieved  district  shall  jointly  prepare,  sign  and 
forward  to  the  national  president  a  written  statement  setting  forth 
the  grievance  complained  of,  the  action  contemplated  by  the  district, 
together  with  the  reasons  therefor,  and  the  national  president  shall 
within  five  days  after  the  receipt  of  such  statement,  either  approve  or 
disapprove  of  the  action  contemplated  by  the  aggrieved  district,  and 
such  approval  or  disapproval,  together  with  the  reasons  therefor, 
shall  be  made  in  writing,  and  a  copy  forwarded  to  the  secretary  of  the 
complaining  district.  Should  the  action  contemplated  by  the  aggrieved 
district  receive  the  approval  of  the  national  president,  the  district  shall 
be  free  to  act,  but  should  the  national  president  disapprove  the  action 
contemplated,  the  district  may  appeal  to  the  national  executive  board, 
which  shall  be  convened  to  consider  such  appeal  within  five  days  after 
its  receipt  by  the  national  secretary.  Until  the  national  president  has 
approved,  or  the  national  executive  board  has  sustained  the  appeal,  no 
district  shall  be  free  to  enter  upon  a  strike  unless  it  shall  have  been 
ordered  by  a  national  convention. 

Sec.  3.  When  any  member  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  is  sus¬ 
pended  or  discharged,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  mine  committee  to 
immediately  investigate  the  case,  and  if  the  member  discharged  is  not 
guilty  of  an  offense  justifying  the  same,  the  grievance  shall  imme¬ 
diately  be  reported  to  the  subdistrict  and  district  president  in  writing, 
under  the  seal  of  the  local,  and  if,  upon  investigation,  the  report  of 
the  local  committee  is  found  correct,  the  subdistrict  and  district  presi¬ 
dent  shall  immediately  insist  upon  the  reinstatement  of  the  suspended 
or  discharged  member. 

Sec.  d.  The  national  officers  shall,  at  any  time  they  deem  it  to  the 
best  interest  of  mine  workers  in  a  district  that  is  idle,  for  just  and 
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sufficient  reasons,  order  a  suspension  in  any  other  district  or  districts 
that  would  in  any  wa}7  impede  the  settlement  of  the  district  affected:. 
Provided ,  That  such  action  would  conserve  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 

Article  XI.  — Miscellaneous. 

Section  1.  No  one  shall  be  elected  auditor  or  teller  who  holds  a, 
national  office. 

Sec.  2.  The  auditors  shall  examine  the  books  of  the  national 
secretary-treasurer  quarterly,  and  cause  their  report  to  be  published 
in  the  United  Mine  Workers’  Journal. 

Sec.  3.  Three  auditors,  who  shall  also  act  as  a  credential  committee* 
shall  be  elected  as  provided  for  in  Article  VI,  no  two  of  whom  shall 
be  from  the  same  district,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  meet  at  the 
national  headquarters  not  later  than  ten  days  prior  to  the  holding  of 
the  annual  convention,  to  examine  all  credentials  and  books  necessary 
to  make  a  full  and  complete  report  of  delegates  entitled  to  seats  m 
such  convention. 

Sec.  4.  Three  tellers  shall  be  elected  as  provided  for  in  Article  VI,, 
no  two  of  whom  shall  be  from  the  same  district;  they  shall  meet  at 
the  national  office  not  later  than  five  days  prior  to  the  holding  of  the 
annual  convention  and  count  the  returns  as  prescribed  by  the  consti¬ 
tution. 

Sec.  5.  The  national  officers  shall  have  power  to  change  the  bound¬ 
ary  and  jurisdiction  of  districts,  as  the  conditions  may  require  between 
conventions:  Provided ,  however ,  That  they  consult  the  district  officers, 
that  such  changes  of  boundary  and  jurisdiction  may  affect,  and  in  no 
case  shall  any  such  change  be  made  until  affected  locals  shall  have  paid 
all  tax  and  assessments  due  to  the  district  to  which  they  are  attached. 

Sec.  6.  No  local  union  shall  divide  the  funds  of  the  union  at  any 
time  among  its  members,  and  should  any  local  union  disband  or  cease 
to  work  for  any  cause,  all  moneys,  supplies  and  other  properties 
belonging  to  the  local  union  shall  be  turned  over  to  the  national  organ¬ 
ization.  The  above  provision  shall  not  be  construed  to  prevent  the. 
use  of  the  funds  for  legitimate  purposes. 

Sec.  T.  This  constitution  may  be  amended  by  majority  of  all  the 
votes  cast. 

Article  XII. — Districts. 

Section  1.  Districts  shall  be  formed  with  such  number  and  territory 
as  may  be  assigned  them  by  the  national  officers,  and  shall  be  subject 
to  the  jurisdiction,  laws,  rules  and  usages  of  the  national  union. 

Sec.  2.  Districts  may  adopt  such  laws  for  their  government  as  they 
may  deem  necessary,  provided  they  do  not  conflict  with  the  national 
constitution. 

Article  XIII.  — Subdistricts. 

Section  1.  Subdistricts  may  be  formed  with  such  number  and  terri¬ 
tory  as  may  be  assigned  them  by  the  districts  to  which  they  are 
attached,  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  jurisdiction,  laws,  rules  and  usages 
of  the  national  and  district  unions. 

Sec.  2.  Subdistricts  may  adopt  such  laws  for  their  government  as 
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they  may  deem  necessary,  provided  they  do  not  conflict  with  national 
and  district  constitutions  or  agreements  entered  into. 

Sec.  3.  All  local  unions  within  the  territory  of  subdistricts  already 
organized  in  any  district  shall  contribute  and  become  a  part  of  the 
same  and  comply  with  its  laws,  before  the}r  are  entitled  to  password  or 
representation  in  either  national  or  district  organizations. 

Article  XI Y. — Locals. 

Section  1.  Local  unions  shall  be  composed  of  miners,  mine  labor¬ 
ers  and  other  workmen,  skilled  and  unskilled,  working  in  and  about 
the  mines,  except  mine  manager  and  top  boss,  and  shall  be  given  such 
number  as  the  national  secretary-treasurer  may  assign  them. 

Sec.  2.  All  locals  shall  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  national, 
district  and  subdistrict  unions,  and  may  make  such  laws  for  their 
government  as  they  may  deem  necessary,  provided  they  do  not  conflict 
with  the  national,  district  and  subdistrict  constitutions  or  agreements 
entered  into.  Any  member  or  members  violating  this  section  shall  be 
subject  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $5. 

Sec.  3.  All  local  treasurers  and  such  secretaries  as  handle  the 
finances  of  the  organization  shall  furnish  sufficient  security  for  the 
faithful  performance  of  their  duties,  the  amount  of  said  bond  to  be 
determined  by  the  local  union. 

Sec.  4.  All  local  officers  and  committees  shall  be  elected  the  last 
meeting  in  June  and  December  of  each  year,  and  shall  serve  six 
months,  or  until  their  successors  are  elected  and  qualified. 

Sec.  5.  All  check  weighmen  employed  by  the  members  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  shall  be  members  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
three  months  and  voted  for  and  elected  by  those  who  pay  to  maintain 
them,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  check  weighmen  to  keep  a  rec¬ 
ord  of  all  men  employed  in  and  around  the  mines. 

Article  XV. 

Section  1.  The  United  Mine  Workers’  Journal,  official  organ  of  the 
organization,  shall  be  issued  on  Thursday  of  each  week  from  head¬ 
quarters.  It  shall  be  a  medium  for  circulating  the  news  of  interest  to 
the  craft;  shall  publish,  from  time  to  time  the  important  transactions 
of  the  organization,  general  mining  and  trade  new's,  together  with 
copies  of  official  circulars  and  financial  reports,  and  other  matters  of 
general  interest.  It  shall  be  neutral  in  politics,  nonsectarian  in  reli¬ 
gion,  dignified  in  tone,  and  a  consistent  advocate  of  the  principles  of 
modern  trades  organization. 

Sec.  2.  The  editor  shall  have  full  charge  of  all  correspondence, 
reports  or  other  matters  of  a  literary  character,  and  shall  oversee  the 
mechanical  work  and  superintend  the  make-up  of  the  paper. 

Sec.  3  The  business  management  of  the  Journal  shall  be  under  the 
supervision  of  the  national  secretary,  who  shall  have  full  charge  of 
the  circulation  and  advertising,  and  who  is  hereby  empowered  to 
employ  such  agents,  solicitors  or  circulators  as  in  his  judgment  are 
necessary  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  the  paper,  said  selections  to 
be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  executive  board. 

Sec.  4.  All  local  unions  shall  subscribe  for  one  copy  of  the  Journal, 
paying  for  it  in  advance,  and  secretaries  are  hereby  instructed  to 
examine  every  issue  and  read  all  official  circulars  to  the  members  that 
are  published  therein. 
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REPLIES  OF  PRESIDENTS  OF  COAL  COMPANIES  TO  LETTER  OF 
JOHN  MITCHELL  OF  FEBRUARY  14,  1802,  REQUESTING  A  JOINT 
CONFERENCE. 

MR.  BAER’S  LETTER. 

Philadelphia,  February  18 ,  190®. 

Gentlemen:  I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  favor  of 
February  14,  from  Indianapolis,  inviting  this  company  to  be  repre¬ 
sented  at  a  joint  conference  of  operators  and  miners  on  March  12,  the 
object  of  the  conference  to  be  the  formation  of  a  wage  scale  for  the 
year  beginning  April  1,  1902,  and  ending  March  31,  1903,  and  in 
which  you  express  the  hope  “that  the  methods  employed  by  the 
miners’  organization  in  adjusting  the  wage  scale  in  all  districts  where 
it  is  recognized  and  contracted  with  will  commend  themselves  to  us.” 

In  the  judgment  of  the  companies  I  represent  it  is  impracticable  to 
form  a  wage  scale  for  the  whole  anthracite  region.  The  mining  of 
anthracite  coal  is  entirely  different  from  that  of  bituminous  coal.  How 
far  success  has  attended  your  organization  in  creating  a  uniform  scale 
of  wages  in  the  bituminous  regions  satisfactory  to  all  the  interests 
concerned  is  a  question  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  discuss,  but  the 
dissimilarity  between  anthracite  and  bituminous  mining  is  so  great 
that  it  does  not  follow  that  any  success  attending  the  creation  of  a 
uniform  wage  scale  in  the  bituminous  region  could  be  repeated  in  the 
anthracite  fields.  Each  colliery  in  the  anthracite  regions,  by  reason 
of  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  veins,  their  pitch,  water  conditions, 
depth,  and  quality  of  coal,  and  its  accompanying  impurities  (which 
vary  in  each  colliery,  sometimes  amounting  to  2  tons  of  refuse  to 
1  ton  of  merchantable  coal),  is  a  problem  by  itself,  and  it  is  not  possi¬ 
ble  to  create  a  scale  of  wages  covering  the  whole  anthracite  field  which 
will  be  just  to  the  operators  and  to  the  mine  workers. 

The  distinction  between  the  bituminous  and  anthracite  mines  is 
recognized  in  the  Pennsylvania  laws  regulating  mining,  which  have 
been  enacted  primarily  at  the  solicitation  of  the  mine  workers.  Spe¬ 
cial  laws  are  created  for  each.  In  the  anthracite  field  a  bituminous 
coal  miner  can  not  be  employed,  no  matter  what  his  skill.  The  act  of 
1889  in  express  terms  requires  an  examination  of  all  persons  who 
desire  to  be  employed  as  miners  in  their  respective  districts  in  the 
anthracite  regions,  and  only  when  such  person  has  received  a  certifi¬ 
cate  from  the  examining  board  can  he  be  employed  as  a  miner.  The 
law  made  an  exception  in  favor  of  the  persons  emphryed  in  an  anthra¬ 
cite  mine  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  act,  and  so  drastic  is  this 
legislation  that  every  person  apptying  for  a  certificate  entitling  him 
to  be  emplo3red  as  a  miner  is  required  to  produce  evidence  of  having 
had  44  not  less  than  two  years’  practical  experience  as  a  mine  laborer” — 
that  is,  a  mine  laborer  in  the  anthracite  fields. 

This  company  does  not  favor  the  plan  of  having  its  relations  with 
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the  miners  disturbed  every  year.  The  proposition  to  unsettle  all  the 
labor  conditions  of  the  various  anthracite  districts  each  year  by  hold¬ 
ing  a  conference  between  persons  who  are  not  interested  in  anthracite 
mining  and  can  not  have  the  technical  knowledge  of  the  varying  con¬ 
ditions  at  each  colliery,  is  so  unbusinesslike  that  no  one  charged  with 
the  grave  responsibility  of  conducting  industrial  enterprises  can  safely 
give  countenance  to  it. 

We  will  always  receive  and  consider  every  application  of  the  men 
in  our  employ.  We  will  endeavor  to  correct  every  abuse,  to  right 
every  wrong,  to  deal  justly  and  fairly  with  them,  and  to  give  to  every 
man  a  fair  compensation  for  the  work  he  performs.  Beyond  this  we 
can  not  go. 

The  experience  in  the  past  year  has  not  been  satisfactory.  There 
can  not  be  two  masters  in  the  management  of  business.  The  objection 
to  your  proposition  is  not  alone  the  impracticability  of  forming  a  uni¬ 
form  scale  of  wages,  but  it  is  to  the  divided  allegiance  it  creates.  Disci¬ 
pline  is  essential  in  the  conduct  of  all  business.  If  is  of  vital  importance 
in  mining  operations,  where  the  disobedience  of  one  man  may  endanger 
the  lives  of  hundreds  of  his  fellow- workmen.  You  can  not  have  disci¬ 
pline  when  the  employee  disregards  and  disobeys  the  reasonable  orders 
and  directions  in  the  conduct  of  business  of  his  superior  officer,  relying 
upon  some  outside  power  to  sustain  him.  Two  or  three  unreasonable 
men  can,  because  of  this  divided  allegiance,  stop  the  operations  of  a 
colliery  in  the  belief  that  their  organization  will  support  them,  whether 
right  or  wrong. 

Your  organizations  have  no  power  to  enforce  their  decrees,  and 
thereby  insure  discipline,  and  we  have  no  power  to  maintain  discipline 
except  the  power  to  discharge.  The  moment  we  exercise  this  power 
we  would  be  subjected  to  an  inquisitorial  and  ineffective  supervision, 
without  any  certainty  as  to  how  or  when  it  will  be  possible  to  reach  a 
righteous  decision  or  to  enforce  that  decision  when  reached. 

A  careful  analysis  of  the  results  of  last  year’s  operations  shows  that 
the  efficiency  of  our  own  mines  has  decreased  1,000,000  tons,  because 
the  contract  miners  have  worked  only  four  and  one-half  to  six  hours  a 
day.  The  number  of  tons  produced  by  each  miner  has  decreased  from 
11  to  17  per  cent.  The  average  shows  a  decrease  of  about  12 \  per 
cent.  This  has  added  an  increased  burden  on  the  company  and  a  loss 
of  wages  to  the  workers. 

With  no  disposition  to  interfere  with  labor  organizations  in  all  honest 
efforts  to  better  the  welfare  and  condition  of  the  working  classes,  we 
respectfulty  decline  to  join  in  any  conference  for  the  formation  of  a 
wage  scale  for  the  next  year. 

Yours,  truly,  Geo.  F.  Baer, 

President. 


MR.  TRUESDALE’S  LETTER. 

New  York,  February  18,  190%. 

Dear  Sirs:  This  will  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  communication 
of  the  14th  instant,  asking  this  company  to  be  represented  at  a  joint 
conference  of  operators  and  miners  to  be  held  on  March  12,  at 
Scranton,  Pa. 

In  reply,  beg  to  state  that  it  is  not  the  present  intention  of  this 
company  to  be  represented  at  such  conference,  if  held. 
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The  policy  and  practice  of  this  company  is,  and  always  has  been,  to 
deal  directly  with  all  classes  of  its  employees  through  committees  or 
other  representatives  of  them  duly  accredited  as  such  and  also  in  the 
employ  of  the  company,  on  all  questions  concerning  wages,  hours  of 
service,  and  other  conditions  pertaining  to  their  employment. 

No  good  or  convincing  reason  has  ever  been  given,  nor  does  the 
management  of  this  company  conceive  of  any  that  can  be,  why  the 
employees  in  or  about  its  mines  should  ask  to  have  their  wage  matters 
singled  out  and  handled  in  the  radically  different  way  suggested  from 
that  fixed  by  the  company  in  dealing  with  all  other  classes  of  its 
employees. 

The  situation  and  conditions  vary  so  widely  as  respects  the  mining 
of  anthracite  coal  in  the  different  fields,  the  several  districts  of  each 
field,  in  the  different  mines  in  each  district,  and  in  the  numerous  veins 
of  coal  in  each  mine  that  it  has  been  found  necessary  during  the  years 
of  experience  in  mining  anthracite  coal  to  establish  a  great  variety  of 
rates  of  wages  and  allowances  of  different  kinds  in  order  to  adjust 
the  wages  equitably  as  between  men  working  under  these  varying 
conditions. 

It  must  be  manifest,  therefore,  to  anyone  familiar  with  these  con¬ 
ditions  and  the  practice  that  has  grown  up  under  them  that  it  is 
entirely  impracticable  to  adjust  these  wage  questions  in  the  anthracite 
regions  in  any  general  convention  or  mass  meeting  composed  of  all  the 
mine  owners  in  the  anthracite  fields  and  representatives  of  all  their 
employees  or  in  any  other  manner  than  as  heretofore,  i.  e.,  direct 
between  employer  and  employee. 

As  far  as  we  are  at  present  advised  by  any  of  our  men  working  in 
or  about  our  mines,  they  are  well  satisfied  with  their  present  rates  of 
wages,  their  hours  of  work,  and  the  general  conditions  under  which 
they  perform  their  work  for  us.  They  are  prosperous,  contented,  and 
we  believe  recognize  that  they  have  been  fairly  and  equitably  dealt 
with  on  all  questions  that  have  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
management  by  representatives  acting  in  their  behalf. 

This  company  must  therefore  decline  to  depart  from  its  settled 
policy  in  dealing  with  its  employees,  and  put  itself  in  a  position  with 
respect  to  its  mine  employees  where  it  may  at  any  time  involve  itself 
in  the  troubles  or  misunderstandings  of  other  anthracite  mine  owners 
who  may  not  deal  with  their  employees  in  the  same  broad,  liberal  spirit 
as  has  always  characterized  the  transactions  of  this  company  with  its 
employees  in  every  department. 

Respectfully,  W.  H.  Truesdale, 

Presides  t. 


MR.  THOMAS’S  LETTER. 

New  York,  February  20,  1902. 

Dear  Sirs:  Acknowledging  the  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the  13th, 
requesting  our  presence  at  a  conference  of  operators  and  members  of 
your  association  at  Scranton  on  March  1 %  and  referring  further  to 
statements  in  your  letter,  two  of  which  should  be  promptly  corrected, 
viz: 

You  state  that  “As  the  time  is  approaching  when  the  verbal  contract 
entered  into  between  you,  representing  the  coal  operators,  and  the 
committee  representing  the  anthracite  mine  workers  will  expire,  and 
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believing  it  to  be  of  mutual  advantage  to  all  parties  at  interest  to  pre¬ 
serve  harmonious  business  relations  and  industrial  tranquillity  by,  if 
possible,  more  fully  determining  the  wages  which  should  be  paid  and 
the  conditions  of  emplojmient  which  should  obtain  in  the  anthracite 
field,  we  have  been  delegated  by  the  representatives  of  the  anthracite 
mine  workers  to  write  you  and  the  presidents  of  other  coal-carrying 
railroads  with  the  purpose  in  view  of  ascertaining  if  you  would  join 
us  in  arranging  a  conference  of  the  representatives  of  the  anthracite 
coal  interests  and  representatives  of  the  mine  workers,  to  discuss  and 
agree  upon  a  scale  of  wages  for  the  year  beginning  April  1,  1902,  and 
ending  March  31,  1903.” 

If  you  will  recall  what  passed  at  the  interview  between  you  and  me 
last  year,  you  can  not  fail  to  recollect  that  no  contract  was  entered 
into,  as  well  as  my  distinct,  positive,  and  unequivocal  statement  to  the 
effect  that  I  represented  no  interests  whatever  other  than  those  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  Erie  Company;  and  that  I  did  not  represent  nor  assume 
to  act  for  other  than  the  coal  companies  controlled  by  the  Erie.  That 
other  companies  did  finally  take  similar  action  to  the  Erie,  and  con¬ 
tinue  the  rate  of  wages  then  in  effect,  is  quite  true,  but  that  I  entered 
into  any  arrangement  with  you  to  that  effect  is  incorrect. 

Tou  further  state  that  “  You  wfill,  no  doubt,  recall  that  during  our 
last  conference  the  hope  was  held  out  by  you  that,  if  conditions  in  the 
anthracite  field  permitted,  there  was  a  probability  of  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  mine  owners  considering  favorably  our  proposition  for  a 
general  joint  conference.” 

Recalling  what  passed  at  that  interview  and  your  claim  at  that  time 
to  the  recognition  for  which  you  are  now  asking,  I  distinctly  stated 
that  confidence  was  a  plant  of  very  slow  growth,  and  it  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  an  association  such  as  you  represented  could  assume  to 
at  once  enjoy  that  confidence  and  respect  upon  which  all  business 
understandings  must  necessarily  be  based;  that  if  longer  and  more 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  workings  of  your  association  should  show 
that  it  was  entitled  to  such  confidence,  that  would  be  a  matter  for 
future  consideration. 

With  this  in  mind,  we  have,  during  the  past  year,  carefulty  observed 
the  workings  in  the  anthracite  field  of  your  association,  which  claims 
to  control  and  number  in  its  membership  a  large  majority  of  the 
anthracite  miners. 

I  regret  to  say  that  the  result  of  these  observations  and  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  the  companies  which  I  represent  has  not  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  a  conference  and  the  inauguration  of  the  methods  you  now  propose 
would  be  at  all  beneficial  to  either  our  companies  or  the  employees. 
So  far,  the  apparent  effect  of  your  association  has  been  that  at  no  time 
during  the  last  twenty  years  has  a  greater  spirit  of  unrest  and  agita¬ 
tion  prevailed  among  the  anthracite  miners  than  has  existed  during  the 
past  year.  Notwithstanding  the  advance  in  wages,  the  fair  treatment 
that  has  been  accorded,  the  patient  and  friendly  disposition  manifested 
toward  the  various  committees,  the  depreciation  in  the  quantity  of 
work  produced  per  man  has  amounted  to  about  12  per  cent,  and  from 
April  to  October  1  there  have  been  no  less  than  102  interruptions  of 
work  occasioned  by  unwarranted  demands  and  agitation  by  members 
of  your  association,  resulting  in  a  loss  of  over  900  days’  work  and  over 
600,000  tons  of  production;  most  of  them  were  brought  about  by 
unwarranted  causes,  and  there  has  been  an  apparent  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  younger  element  to  keep  the  whole  territory  in  a  condition 
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of  unrest,  a  condition  that  is  certainly  not  for  the  best  interests  of 
either  the  corporations  or  tba  employees.  In  some  cases  mines  have 
been  closed  for  long  periods,  and  some  of  them  are  still  closed,  because 
the  members  of  your  association  decline  to  allow  men  not  belonging 
to  that  organization  to  work  in  the  same  mine.  Not  only  that,  but  in 
many  of  the  mines  the  drivers  have,  at  different  times,  declined  to 
deliver  cars  to  nonmembers  of  your  association. 

It  is  the  inalienable  right  of  a  man  to  labor,  and  this  without  regard 
to  nationality,  creed,  or  association.  To  seek  to  prevent  it  is  a  crime, 
and  we  can  not,  even  by  implication,  sanction  such  a  course. 

The  business  of  mining  anthracite  coal  is  entirely  different  and  dis¬ 
tinct  from  that  of  bituminous,  and  no  common  practice  can  succeed. 
As  a  result  of  the  experience  of  years,  different  methods  and  different 
prices  have  obtained,  not  only  in  the  different  regions,  but  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  mines  as  well,  and  to  undertake  to  change  those  or  to  attempt  to 
bring  about  a  condition  approaching  uniformity  is  impossible.  Any 
agreement  would  necessarily  have  to  be  of  the  broadest  and  most  indefi¬ 
nite  character  on  account  of  the  varying  conditions.  The  interpretation 
of  such  a  general  agreement  would  result  in  endless  strife,  ill  feeling, 
and  petty  strikes.  W ere  the  association  in  the  anthracite  region  com¬ 
posed  entirely  of  English-speaking  adults,  dealing  with  them  would  be 
an  entirely  different  question  from  what  is  to-day  presented,  when  over 
twenty  different  nationalities,  speaking  some  fourteen  or  fifteen  differ¬ 
ent  languages  and  dialects,  are  involved,  and  when  approximately  20 
per  cent  of  the  labor  employed  is  composed  of  boys  and  youths  under 
21.  We  believe  it  impossible  for  any  association  to  so  control  or  to 
enter  into  any  agreement  for  them  as  a  whole  that  will  have  beneficial 
results. 

It  is  no  concern  of  this  company  whether  the  men  belong  to  an  asso¬ 
ciation  or  not.  It  is  their  inalienable  right  to  take  either  course  that 
they  may  deem  for  their  best  interests;  nor  ought  we  to  be  asked,  in 
view  of  the  grave  responsibilities  resting  upon  us,  to  consent  to  join 
with  persons  not  in  our  employ  in  making  general  laws  applying  not 
only  to  our  districts  but  to  others  and  affecting  as  well  large  numbers 
of  persons  not  belonging  to  your  association. 

You  now  ask  this  company  to  join  the  representatives  of  other 
anthracite  coal  interests  and  a  representative  of  the  mine  workers  to 
formulate  a  scale  of  wages  and  conditions  of  employment  which  shall 
govern  the  coming  year. 

In  our  judgment  this  is  impracticable,  and  the  best  interests  of  the 
companies  represented,  no  less  than  those  of  the  miners  themselves, 
render  impracticable  any  such  efforts.  This  company  prefers  to  deal 
with  its  own  employees.  It  is  prepared  to  pay  them  the  highest  wages 
in  force  for  similar  work;  to  accord  them  fair,  considerate,  and  liberal 
treatment;  to  listen  patiently  and  to  endeavor  to  the  utmost  extent  to 
remedy  an}?"  injustice  of  which  they  may  complain,  and  in  every  man¬ 
ner  within  our  power  to  make  pleasant,  profitable,  and  permanent  the 
relations  between  us.  Such  is  the  course  that  for  over  fifty  years  it 
has  pursued  in  dealing  with  its  employees,  and  the  experiences  of  the 
past  have  demonstrated  the  correctness  of  this  position.  There  would 
seem  to  be  no  good  reason  for  now  departing  from  this  course  and 
proceeding  on  new  and  untried  lines,  especial!}7  in  view  of  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  the  past  year,  which,  to  our  mind,  demonstrated  the  imprac¬ 
ticability  of  what  you  propose. 

Yours,  truly, 


E.  B.  Thomas. 
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MR.  FOWLER’S  LETTER. 


New  York,  February  20,  1902. 

Dear  Sirs:  I  have  received  your  communication  of  the  14th  instant, 
addressed  to  me  as  president  of  the  New  York,  Ontario  and  Western 
Railway  Company.  That  company  operates  no  coal  mines,  but  I 
assume  that  you  have  invited  me  to  attend  the  conference  you  propose 
calling  at  Scranton  because  I  am  president  of  the  Scranton  Coal  Com¬ 
pany  and  of  the  Elk  Hill  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  both  engaged  in 
mining  anthracite  coal  and  whose  product  is  shipped  over  the  lines  of 
the  railway  company  named. 

In  reply  I  desire  to  state  that  the  collieries  operated  by  the  com¬ 
panies  named  differ  so  widely  in  their  character  and  the  conditions  of 
work  vary  so  greatly  that  even  a  conference  of  the  men  employed  in 
all  our  collieries,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  conditions  of  work 
and  wages  of  the  employees  in  each  individual  colliery,  would  be 
impracticable. 

At  present  there  are  no  differences  between  our  companies  and  the 
employees;  but  should  any  arise,  the  only  practical  method  of  settle¬ 
ment  is  by  discussion  by  the  men  themselves  with  the  immediate  super¬ 
intendent;  that  failing,  the  executive  officers  of  the  companies  stand 
ready  at  any  time  to  take  up  any  matter  in  dispute  and,  to  the  best  of 
their  ability,  adjust  it  fairly. 

This  being  my  view,  you  will  see  that  it  would  be  futile  to  discuss 
any  such  questions  as  you  indicate  may  be  brought  up  by  you  at  your 
convention  with  those  whom  we  do  not  recognize  as  representative  of 
our  men,  nor  even  conversant  with  the  subject  you  propose  to  discuss. 

Believe  me,  very  truly,  yours,  3 


T.  P.  Fowler. 


MR.  WALTER’S  LETTER, 


New  York,  February  20,  1902. 

Gentlemen:  I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  14th 
instant,  inviting  this  company  to  attend  a  meeting  to  be  held  in  Scran¬ 
ton  with  representatives  of  your  organization  for  the  purpose  of  dis¬ 
cussing  a  wage  schedule  for  the  year  beginning  April  1,  1902,  and 
ending  March  31,  1903. 

The  proposition  you  submit  is  not  one  we  can  entertain,  as  the  mat¬ 
ters  which  it  is  proposed  to  discuss,  it  seems  to  us,  are  those  which  we 
should  arrange  by  dealing  directly  with  our  own  employees,  and  do 
not  call  for  the  intervention  of  the  organization  which  you  represent. 

Yours,  truly, 


Alfred  Walter,  President. 


MR.  OLYPHANT’S  LETTER. 

New  York,  February  19,  1902. 

Gentlemen:  On  February  17,  1901,  in  reply  to  a  telegram  from  you 
asking  if  the  company  which  I  represent  would  join  in  a  conference 
with  others  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  scale  of  wages  for  the  anthra¬ 
cite  coal  region,  I  said  that  I  understood  the  matter  of  wages  had  been 
satisfactorily  adjusted  in  the  previous  October,  and  could  therefore 
see  no  reason  for  such  a  conference.  On  February  20,  however,  you 
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invited  me  to  such  a  conference.  On  March  6  I  addressed  }rou  a  letter 
in  reply,  setting  forth  at  length  the  reasons  why  I  was  compelled  to 
decline  }Tour  invitation;  and  now  that  you  and  others  have  invited  me 
to  a  similar  conference,  I  beg  to  refer  you  to  that  letter,  simply  adding 
that  time  has  confirmed  my  faith  in  the  action  then  taken,  or,  rather, 
strengthened  it,  as  in  your  last  communication  you  plainly  intimate 
that  you  expect  the  wage  schedule  to  be  reviewed  yearly — a  condition 
which  is  at  once  unbusinesslike  and  utterly  opposed  to  the  proper  con¬ 
duct  of  the  anthracite  mining  industry.  I  must,  therefore,  once  more 
decline  your  invitation. 

Yours,  very  truly,  R.  M.  Olyphant,  President. 


MR.  STEARNS’S  LETTER. 


Wilkesbarre,  Pa.  ,  February  19 ,  1902. 

Gentlemen:  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the  14th  instant,  ask¬ 
ing  that  our  company  be  represented  at  a  proposed  conference  to  be 
held  in  Scranton  on  March  12  to  formulate  a  wage  scale  for  the  year 
beginning  April  1,  1902,  and  ending  March  31,  1903. 

I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  question  of  wages  between  our 
employees  and  the  companies  I  represent. 

You  have  said,  if  correctly  reported,  that  if  the  employers  would 
meet  their  employees  and  discuss  with  them  the  various  questions  that 
arise  strikes  would  be  avoided  and  both  parties  would  be  mutually 
benefited.  I  beg  to  say  that  we  have  in  the  past,  and  will  in  the 
future,  meet  our  employees  to  discuss  and,  if  possible,  adjust  any 
questions  that  may  arise.  Knowing  that  our  employees  are  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  existing  conditions  and  much  better  qualified  to  dis¬ 
cuss  intelligently  questions  of  wages  than  strangers  would  be,  I  must, 
in  justice  to  our  employees,  as  well  as  to  the  company  I  represent, 
decline  to  take  any  part  in  the  proposed  conference. 

Yours,  truly, 

Irving  A.  Stearns, 
President  Coxe  Bros.  <Je  Co. ,  Inc. 
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APPENDIX  H. 


PROPOSED  PLAN  .  FOE  AN  ORGANIZATION  FOE  TEE  EXECUTION 

OF  TRADE  AGREEMENTS. 

In  considering  the  subject,  cognizance  must  be  taken  of  the  fact  that 
the  union  now  exists,  and  that  two  bitter  struggles,  accompanied  by 
suffering,  loss,  and  inconvenience  to  thousands,  have  been  experienced 
through  its  efforts  to  secure  recognition.  The  ultimate  results  of  the 
work  of  this  Commission  will  fall  short  of  the  hopes  of  its  members 
if  the  good  effects  of  its  existence  and  labors  end  with  the  date  upon 
which  the  binding  effect  of  the  award  expires. 

The  Commission  hopes  that  during  the  life  of  the  award  those  on 
both  sides  of  the  recent  controversy  will  do  all  in  their  power  to 
encourage  and  establish  relations  of  business  confidence  between  each 
other,  under  which  the  employees  will  feel  that  the  employer  has  a 
real  interest  in  the  employee,  and  the  employer  will  feel  that  the 
employees  have  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  company  and  the 
industry. 

With  the  establishment  of  such  relations  and  the  building  of  such 
foundation,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  erect  the  superstructure  on  the 
following  general  plan  which  is  recommended  by  the  Commission: 

First.  An  organization  of  anthracite  mine  workers,  governed  by 
the  anthracite  mine  workers  and  free  from  control  or  dictation  of 
bituminous  mine  workers. 

This  can  be  effected  by  making  the  anthracite  mine  workers  a  sepa¬ 
rate  department  of  the  uruon  or  by  such  other  modification  of  rules 
and  laws  as  will  best  effect  the  purpose. 

Second.  All  workers  in  and  about  the  anthracite  mines,  excepting 
foremen,  assistant  foremen,  and  other  bosses,  clerks,  and  office  employ¬ 
ees,  to  be  eligible  to  membership  in  the  organization  and  entitled  to 
its  privileges  and  benefits;  provided,  that  boys  under  21  years  of  age 
should  not  have  voice  or  vote  on  propositions  pertaining  to  strikes. 

Third.  A  local  body  of  the  organization  for  each  colliery,  composed 
of  the  employees  of  that  colliery  and  officered  b}r  officers  chosen  by 
them  from  their  own  ranks. 

Fourth.  A  local  committee  in  each  local,  composed  of  its  own  mem¬ 
bers,  employees  of  the  colliery,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  seek  adjust¬ 
ment,  at  the  hands  of  the  local  officials,  of  any  local  complaints  which 
the  local  may  refer  to  the  committee  and  which  the  aggrieved  member 
is  unable  to  adjust  with  his  immediate  superior  officer. 

Fifth.  A  general  committee  for  each  company’s  employees  com¬ 
posed  of  one  representative  from  each  colliery,  if  there  be  three  or 
more  collieries.  If  less  than  three  collieries,  the  general  committee  to 
be  composed  of  two  or  three  members  from  each  colliery. 
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Complaints  which  local  committees  are  unable  to  adjust  to  be 
referred  to  the  general  committee,  which  should  have  authoritj'  to 
dismiss  or  settle  the  complaint  and  have  their  decision  binding  upon 
the  organization  and  its  members. 

General  committees  to  seek  adjustments  of  complaints  at  the  hands 
of  the  general  officers  of  the  employing  company. 

If  the  general  officers  of  the  company  and  the  general  committee  are 
unable  to  reach  an  agreement,  the  general  committee  should  have  the 
right  to  call  into  the  conference,  to  assist  and  advise  them,  such  gen¬ 
eral  officer  of  the  organization  as  may  be  selected  and  to  whom  such 
duties  are  delegated,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  such  general  officer 
is  an  employee  of  the  company  interested. 

Sixth.  Agreements  between  the  organization  and  the  employers  of 
its  members,  governing  terms  or  conditions  of  employment,  should 
provide  that  any  matter  in  dispute  which  the  general  officers  of  the 
company  and  the  general  committee  of  the  organization,  accompanied 
by  their  general  officer,  are  unable  to  reach  an  adjustment  of  shall  be 
submitted  to  fair  arbitration,  the  award  to  be  accepted  by  both. 

Seventh.  No  strike  to  be  inaugurated  until  the  committees  and  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  organization  have  complied  with  all  their  rules  and  have 
exhausted  all  other  honorable  efforts  to  reach  an  agreement  and  have 
failed;  nor  then,  until  proposal  to  strike  has  been  submitted  to  all  the 
members  employed  in  that  colliery  or  by  that  company  who  are  entitled 
to  vote  on  strike  questions,  and  two-thirds  of  them  have  voted  by  bal¬ 
lot  in  favor  of  the  proposal. 

Eighth.  With  the  inauguration  of  this  plan  all  mine  workers  in  the 
anthracite  field  who  are  eligible  to  membership  should  be  permitted 
to  become  members,  regardless  of  past  differences  or  prejudices. 
After  that,  admission  should  be  by  such  rules  as  may  be  adopted. 

Ninth.  The  organization  to  be  governed  by  a  constitution  framed 
and  enacted  by  a  delegate  convention  in  which  each  local  should  be 
entitled  to  one  delegate.  The  same  convention  should  adopt  proper 
by-laws  and  elect  the  general  officers  unless  the  rules  adopted  provide 
for  selecting  the  officers  in  some  other  manner. 

Tenth.  The  general  officers  to  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  admin¬ 
istering  the  laws,  rules  and  affairs  of  the  organization,  and  to  be 
given  power  to  discipline  locals  by  revoking  charters,  or  in  other 
proper  manner,  when  such  locals  fail  to  observe  the  laws  and  rules  of 
the  organization  or  fail  to  require  compliance  with  those  laws  and 
rules  on  part  of  their  members. 

This  plan  contemplates  fair,  frank  and  honest  dealings,  as  well  as  per¬ 
fect  good  faith  in  all  things,  between  the  employer  and  the  employee. 
It  intends  that  the  rights  of  each  shall  be  fully  recognized  and  carefully 
considered  and  preserved.  It  provides  for  consideration  of  am^  case 
in  which  an  employee  is  thought  to  have  been  unjustly  disciplined  by 
the  employer,  and  for  appeal  of  such  cases  to  higher  officials  if  desired. 
It  does  not,  however,  contemplate  any  improper  or  undue  interference 
with  the  conduct  of  the  business  or  with  the  exercise  of  authority  and 
administration  of  discipline  by  the  officers  of  the  companjx 

It  gives  full  recognition  of  the  right  of  the  employees  to  organize 
and  to  be  represented  by  and  heard  through  their  organization.  It 
requires  that  the  same  recognition  will  be  given  to  the  rights  of  the 
employer  by  the  employees.  It  renders  unnecessary  any  laws  or  rules 
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which  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  employer  is  antagonistic 
to  the  organization;  hence  none  such  should  exist  under  it. 

It  removes  all  necessity  for  secrecy  as  to  the  personnel  of  the  mem¬ 
bership.  It  is  founded  in  the  principle  of  mutual  interests  and  mutual 
efforts  to  serve  such  interests.  While  each  will  naturally  look  after 
his  own  interests,  within  proper  limits,  each  can  and  should  also  have 
and  exercise  an  interest  in  the  other’s  welfare  and  success. 

The  plan  recognizes  that  no  organization  can  consistently  assume  to 
bargain  for  the  employees  of  any  company  unless  such  organization 
fairly  and  actually  represents  a  clear  majority  of  such  employees  by 
having  them  as  bona  fide  members.  It  does  not  mean  that  if  there  be 
a  minority  of  employees,  who,  for  reasons  of  their  own,  refrain  from 
becoming  members,  such  minority  shall  be  prevented  from  working 
or  interfered  with  in  their  work.  If  they  are  willing  to  work  under 
the  conditions  fixed  for  the  colliery,  their  right  to  pursue  their  way 
unmolested  should  be  guaranteed. 

In  connection  with  the  establishment  of  this  method,  it  is  believed 
that  it  would  be  profitable  and  wise  for  the  organization  to  establish  a 
death  and  accident  fund  on  lines  similar  to  those  followed  by  trades 
unions  which  successfully  operate  such  funds.  If  the  benefits  are 
made  to  cover  sickness,  so  much  the  better. 

The  organization  could  also  find  a  useful  field,  in  applying  its  efforts 
in  direction  of  healthy  legislation  on  subjects  affecting-  the  work  of  its 
members  or  the  industry  in  which  they  are  employed.  While  caring 
for  their  own  interests  they  could  lend  a  helping  hand  to  the  employer 
in  this  connection  by  promoting  his  interests  when  not  detrimental  to 
their  own. 

Collective  bargaining  and  trade  agreements,  as  herein  suggested, 
should  bring  with  them  guaranties  of  exemption  from  the  complica¬ 
tions  and  troubles  which  present  themselves  in  the  absence  of  such 
bargaining,  especially  sympathetic  strikes;  these  should  be  guarded 
against  in  the  agreements.  The  success  of  such  plan  depends  upon  the 
spirit  which  is  entertained  by  the  parties  to  it.  The  integrity  of  the 
trade  agreement  should  be  rigidly  upheld  and  sustained.  Its  plain 
terms  should  be  inviolable  during  the  life  of  the  agreement.  Differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion  are  bound  to  arise,  but  with  a  proper  desire  actuating 
both  sides  and  an  agreement  to  refer  such  differences  to  arbitration  if 
necessary,  the  guaranties  of  peace  and  pleasant  relations  seem  adequate. 
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EXTRACT  FROM  PAPER  BY  MR.  THOMAS  ARMSTRONG,  PRESI¬ 
DENT  PHILADELPHIA  BUILDERS’  EXCHANGE,  READ  BEFORE 
THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  BUILDERS. 

-x-  *  *  *  *  * 

I  would  suggest  for  this  organization  (under  whatsoever  name  37ou 
please  to  call  it,  and  I  know  of  no  better  than  the  ‘  4  Builders’  Exchange  ”), 
that  its  membership  be  composed  of  every  man  in  the  building  line,  of 
good  business  repute  and  honorable  intent,  whom  vve  can  get  to  join. 
Have  then  as  a  motto  of  the  organization  “that  no  builder  liveth 
unto  himself  alone’®  and  anyone  not  willing  to  subscribe  thereto,  I 
would  consider  undesirable. 

The  exchange  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  here,  is  a  strong 
organization  in  many  ways,  yet  we  fail,  I  was  going  to  say,  almost  in 
jiving  up  to  this  principle. 
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Word  would  come  to  us  that  certain  of  our  members  were  having 
labor  troubles,  and  it  would  cause  no  more  than  a  word  of  sympathy  in 
passing  comment,  whereas,  what  I  have  in  mind  is,  that  this  organiza¬ 
tion  shall  be  as  one  body,  no  member  of  which  can  be  hurt  without 
affecting  the  whole.  As  to  working,  I  believe  that  time  would  sug¬ 
gest  a  definite  plan. 

Speaking  again  of  my  home  exchange,  I  would  say,  that  as  chairman 
of  the  labor  committee,  I  am  surprised  at  the  consideration  we  get, 
and  at  the  number  of  times  we  are  consulted  by  labor  unions  on  vari¬ 
ous  questions,  and  this  entirely  without  any  definite  purpose  or  active 
work  upon  our  part.  We  are  conceded  an  influence  which  we,  in  no 
way  deserve,  as  we  are  not  a  working  committee  in  the  sense  we  have 
in  mind. 

I  might  say,  that  we  locally  (and  the  question  at  issue  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be  one  so  handled),  are  endeavoring  now  to  work  out  our  salva¬ 
tion  on  this  line.  After  most  earnest  discussion  at  the  last  directors’ 
meeting  of  our  exchange,  a  committee  of  five,  was  appointed  (all  of 
whom  I  think  are  here)  to  formulate  some  plan  for  action  in  this 
direction.  We  have  held  two  meetings,  both  of  which  were  attended 
by  a  full  committee,  were  of  several  hours’  duration  and  were  the 
most  earnest  meetings  that  I  have  ever  attended  in  the  building  trades. 
I  say  this  that  you  may  realize  that  we  have  seriously  started. 

We  are  making  haste,  slowly,'— foundation  building— trying  to  reach 
bed  rock. 

We  have  adopted  a  name,  66 Advisory  Board  of  the  Master  Builders’ 
Exchange  ”  as  we  already  have  a  labor  committee,  having  however,  a 
smaller  scope,  and  an  arbitration  committee,  whose  duties  are  almost 
solely  to  adjust  possible  differences  between  our  own  membership. 

We  have  decided  that  the  number  of  this  committee  shall  be  five 
appointed  by  the  president  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  its 
personnel  shall  include  only  our  strongest  men,  men  in  whom  the 
community  have  confidence  and  who  have  the  respect  of  their  fellow- 
craftsmen,  men  of  wisdom,  of  experience,  of  fairness,  of  courage. 

The  power  of  this  committee  from  employers’  standpoint  must  be 
absolute,  autocratic,  if  you  like,  else  it  can  have  no  existence.  This 
must  necessarily  be  so,  otherwise  it  would  be  powerless. 

We  aim  to  get  this,  first  by  having  the  plan  evolved,  get  the  back¬ 
ing  of  our  exchange  to  this  extent,  then  we  reach  out  to  the  several 
distinct  trade  organizations,  and  get  them  to  formally  accept  such  a 
condition.  We  to  reach  and  influence  them  through  some  of  our  own 
members  who  likewise  hold  membership  in  these  various  organizations. 

The  u  modus  operandi”  will  probably  be  about  as  follows:  Confer¬ 
ence  committees  in  every  trade,  believing  after  all  that  both  builders 
and  mechanics  are  men,  and  if  brought  face  to  face  are  disposed  to  be 
fair  and  just,  and  that  90  per  cent  of  the  cases  of  difference  can  be  set¬ 
tled  out  of  court,  as  it  were.  Should  however,  it  be  impossible  to 
agree  and  danger  signals  be  hoisted,  before  any  action  is  taken  appeal 
is  to  be  made  to  the  higher  court,  before  whom  shall  appear,  both  par¬ 
ties.  We  know  that  labor  organizations  will  at  first  object  to  this,  as 
they  are  not  represented,  but  I  feel  sure  that  when  they  understand 
that  we  intend  to  be  absolutely  fair,  to  give  them  everything  they 
ought  to  have,  in  honor  and  justice,  they  will  realize  that  it  is  to  their 
interest  also,  that  the}"  appear.  The  committee  would  then,  after  listen¬ 
ing  carefully  to  all  evidence,  make  its  decision,  which  if  adverse  to 
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the  employer,  would  necessarily  be  binding1  on  him  as  he  had  already 
accepted  the  condition,  and  if  adverse  to  the  union,  would  also  have 
to  be  respected.  Should  such  be  the  case  and 'the  union  refused  to 
abide  by  such  a  theory  as  we  so  often  phrase  it,  action  would  then  be 
as  follows:  The  matter  would  be  weighed  carefully,  conservatively,  and 
action  if  thought  wise,  and  the  case  so  warranted,  be  taken  even  to  the 
extent  of  a  complete  stoppage  of  work  in  that  branch  or  in  all. 

Reading  casually  the  statement,  some  one  might  consider  such  com¬ 
mittee,  one  of  war,  but  such  is  not  the  spirit  or  intent.  It  is  to  be 
essentially  one  of  peace,  making  toward  that  end,  always. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  in  our  committee  deliberations,  not  one  word 
has  been  spoken  that  would  indicate  a  desire  for  offensive  action 
against  unionism,  but  all  in  the  spirit  of  harmony  and  expressive  of  a 
desire  that  we  might  adopt  a  plan  that  would  still  the  troubled  waters, 
making  for  a  permanent  peace,  rather  than  a  temporary  truce  between 
forces  that  ought  to  be  friends. 

«•  «  *  -x-  *  * 

The  present  attitude  of  capital  and  labor  is  now  often  termed  as 
that  of  industrial  war,  but  I  think  it  a  misnomer;  rather  it  is  two 
great  forces,  mobs  almost  as  it  were,  striving  toward  the  same  goal, 
yet  so  disorganized  and  unruly  are  they  that  they  are  almost  fighting 
each  other  to  the  death  to  attain  it.  Now,  1  claim  that  the  man  who 
can  step  in,  control  these  contending  forces,  establish  mutual  respect 
and  cordial  relationship  and  have  them  walk  in  step,  arm  in  arm,  along 
the  highway  of  peace  and  prosperity,  will  well  deserve  the  victor’s 
crown. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

Some  men  interested  expressed  themselves  as  fearful  lest  possible 
failure  would  bring  discredit  upon  our  exchange.  No — a  thousand 
times  no.  Discredit  lies  not  in  line  of  possible  failure,  but  in  not 
having  striven. 

EXTRACT  FROM  AM  ADDRESS  ON  LABOR  ISSUES  IN  THE  BUILD¬ 
ING  TRADES  BY  MR.  WILLIAM  H.  SAYWABD,  SECRETARY  OF 
THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  BUILDERS. 

If  employers  abandon  their  distrust  of  unions  and  enter  in  friendly 
business  relations  with  them,  unions  must  abandon  their  distrust  of 
nonunion  men  and  conceive  the  right  of  their  fellow-workmen  to  join 
or  refrain  from  joining  their  bodies.  If  a  labor  union  is  recognized 
as  a  fit  and  proper  representative  body  to  act  for  the  class — and  it 
must  be  fit  and  proper  and  representative,  or  it  can  not  be  dealt 
with — then  all  is  gained  which  it  may  properly  seek — -and  b}^  the  aban¬ 
donment  of  its  attempt  to  coerce  people  into  joining,  it  opens  the  sur¬ 
est  road  for  accession  to  its  ranks,  for  those  who  may  come  of  their 
own  accord,  but  ivon't  be  driven.  Relieve  the  unions  of  unworthy 
methods,  (and  cooperation  by  employers  will  accomplish  this  more 
quickly  than  anything  else),  and  those  wdio  now  object  to  joining  will 
be  much  more  ready  to  do  so,  but  if  they  will  stay  outside  and  no 
notice  be  taken  of  them,  it  will  soon  be  demonstrated  that  they  are 
entirely  harmless,  because  they  have  no  effect.  When  employers  and 
employees  take  each  other  into  their  confidence  and  thoroughly  dis¬ 
cuss  matters  of  mutual  concern — antagonism  to  labor  unions,  to  employ- 
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ers  of  labor  and  to  nonunion  men  will  soon  disappear— and  I  further 
believe,  and  my  belief  is  based  upon  actual  experience,  that  if  a  drop¬ 
ping  off  of  nonunion  opposition  be  made  a  prerequisite  of  recogni¬ 
tion,  that  it  will  be  dropped  without  hesitation. 

Two  minor  difficulties  should  be  mentioned.  One  is  the  trouble 
connected  with  joint  committee  work,  which  every  employer  holds  up 
as  a  bugbear — and  the  other  the  claim  that  labor  organizations  should 
be  incorporated  so  that  they  may  be  held  financially  responsible  for 
their  acts,  even  as  the  capital  of  employers  is  the  basis  of  their 
responsibility.  As  to  this  last  feature  I  must  confess  that  I  see  very 
little  real  increase  of  responsibility,  such  responsibility  as  is  argued 
for,  financial  responsibility,  through  incorporation,  unless  the  cap¬ 
ital  of  such  corporations  should  be  very  great  (a  practical  impossibil¬ 
ity)  and  made  available  only  for  damages  under  broken  agreements — 
but  I  do  think  that  employers  and  workmen  alike  should  seek  to  put 
their  respective  organizations  on  some  legal  status  which  should  result 
in  making  them  subject  to  removal  of  rights  granted  under  State 
charters,  when  failing  to  adhere  to  agreements,  or  causing  stoppages 
of  work,  or  creating  interference  with  privileges  and  rights  of  others. 
As  to  the  objection  that  any  form  of  cooperation  entails  trouble,  I 
can  only  reply  that  this  is  a  most  unworthy  plea;  better  any  amount 
of  trouble  to  defend  ourselves  and  the  community  from  the  harass¬ 
ment  and  larger  trouble  which  is  inevitably  connected  with  strikes 
and  lockouts. 

It  may  be  said  that  in  labor  issues  either  for  the  building  trades  or 
other  lines  of  work,  that  these  intricate  and  involved  matters  will  not 
take  care  of  themselves;  they  can  not  safely  be  intrusted  to  one  of 
the  interested  parties  alone;  both  parties  must  have  equal  concern, 
must  act  jointly ,  not  only  in  their  own  interests  but  in  effect  in  the 
interest  of  the  community. 

This  being  done  and  agreements  formally  made  and  legally  entered 
into,  if  contracts  are  then  broken  it  will  be  penalty  not  arbitration 
and  the  community  will  be  the  chief  factor  in  imposing  the  penalty. 

I  wish  to  point  out  what  seems  to  be  a  peculiar  advantage  for  the 
building  trades  in  carrying  out  this  policy.  The  diversity  of  trades 
involved  in  each  and  every  building  operation,  each  trade  standing  by 
itself,  with  a  distinct  employer  and  a  distinct  set  of  workmen,  gives 
opportunity  for  almost  limitless  interference,  in  some  cases  a  small 
and  comparatively  insignificant  trade  blocking  progress  of  work  as 
effectually  as  a  larger  trade.  This  may  be  turned  to  advantage  by  so 
concentrating  the  action  of  employers  that  any  strike  in  any  single 
trade,  even  on  the  work  of  a  single  emplo}^er,  shall  result  in  a  lock¬ 
out  of  all  trades  by  all  employers. 

This  is  coercive  action,  and  it  should  be  the  study  of  employers  to 
avoid  it.  Hut  it  would  be  legitimate  under  certain  conditions  which  I 
will  endeavor  to  indicate  in  describing  specifically  how  I  think  these 
labor  issues  can  be  most  effectively  met  on  the  lines  of  the  policy  I 
have  been  discussing. 

I  should  begin  by  having  employers  in  the  various  building  trades, 
the  best,  the  most  responsible  in  each  branch  in  every  community, 
united  together  for  the  specific  purpose  of  dealing  with  labor  issues. 
I  should  have  this  central  body  acting  in  the  general  interest,  at  a 
seasonable  time,  in  each  year,  issue  a  call  to  all  organizations  of  work¬ 
men  in  these  various  trades,  requesting  that  they  formulate  their 
desires  as  to  wrages,  hours  and  general  conditions  for  the  coming 
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year,  and  transmit  them  to  the  central  employers’  organization,  this 
latter  organization  committing  itself  to  laying  the  desires  of  the  work¬ 
men  thus  expressed  before  the  employers’  organizations  in  each 
respective  trade,  and  engaging  still  further  to  bring  about  agreements 
between  the  employers  and  workmen  through  joint  conferences.  All 
conferences  to  be  upon  a  uniform  plan  and  all  agreements  to  be  under 
the  observation  of  the  central  body  in  order  that  there  may  be  no 
conflict  in  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  various  trades. 

These  agreements  being  effected  and  made  public  so  that  the  com¬ 
munity  may  understand  exactly  what  has  been  done  in  its  interest,  the 
central  body  will  then  be  in  a  position  to  demand  and  secure  observance 
by  both  parties  of  the  terms  of  the  agreement. 

For  instance,  should  any  branch  be  embarrassed  by  stoppage  of 
work  in  apparent  violation  of  the  agreement,  the  central  body  will 
immediately  take  it  up,  make  public  investigation  and  fix  the  blame 
and  penaltjL  Should  the  blame  be  upon  the  emplo3mrs’  organization, 
it  would  have  to  withdraw  from  the  position  taken,  or  lose  affiliation 
wTith  and  the  support  of  all  the  rest  of  the  central  body,  a  serious 
matter.  Should  the  blame  be  upon  a  workman’s  organization  it  would 
have  to  withdraw  from  the  position  taken,  or  the  central  body  would 
at  once  cause  all  work  to  be  stopped  in  all  trades,  an  equally  serious 
matter,  and  one  which  would  speedily  end  the  recalcitrancy  of  the 
guilty  organization. 

If  it  be  too  difficult  to  get  a  central  body  thus  effectively  organized, 
the  same  thing  can  be  accomplished  by  the  most  prominent  general 
contractors  banding  themselves  together  for  the  same  purpose  and  the 
same  policy  of  action.  In  some  respects  this  is  the  more  attractive 
form,  inasmuch  as  it  limits  those  who  must  be  in  harmony,  to  a  much 
smaller  number.  But  in  any  event,  this  line  of  action  gets  all  its 
strength  and  value  upon  the  setting  up  of  preliminary  agreements  to 
settle  all  matters  of  mutual  concern  by  and  through  joint  com¬ 
mittees,  these  joint  committees  to  formulate  working  rules  under  said 
agreement. 

With  these  agreements  existing,  it  will  be  hard  for  either  party  to 
evade  the  penalty  which  will  result  from  breaking  the  contract,  hard 
for  the  guilty  parties  to  avoid  the  just  condemnation  of  the  public. 

But,  in  my  opinion,  and  this  opinion  is  based  upon  many  years  of 
experience  the  discipline  spoken  of  will  rarely,  if  ever,  have  to  be 
applied  for  agreements  fairly  entered  into  and  made  public  are  seldom 
violated. 

I  have  one  word  more,  and  a  suggestive  one. 

I  received  a  letter  last  week  from  one  of  our  good  builders,  a  man 
of  large  experience  and  extensive  business  operations,  a  letter  in  reply 
to  an  urgent  request  from  me  that  he  be  present  and  discuss  this  most 
important  topic.  He  wrote:  “I  am  sorry,  I  should  like  to  be  with 
you  in  Washington,  but  I  am  too  much  occupied  with  actual  business 
to  spare  the  time.” 

My  friends  until  employers  realize  that  the  labor  problem  is  as  much 
u actual  business”  as  any  part  of  that  “business”  which  seemingly 
demands  their  whole  attention,  they  will  fail  to  take  those  steps  which 
the  old  adage  comprehended  when  it  declared  that  “an  ounce  of  pre¬ 
vention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure,”  and  they  will  go  on  as  they  have  in 
the  past,  blunderingly  refusing  to  protect  themselves  and  honest  work¬ 
men  against  the  dangers  that  threaten,  and  permitting  bad  men  and 
measures  to  obtain  control. 
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JOINT  CONCILIATION  COMMITTEES  RECOMMENDED  BY  THE 
NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  BTJILBEHS. 

FORM  OF  AGREEMENT  RECOMMENDED  BY  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION  OF  BUILDERS  TO  SECURE  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  CONCILI¬ 
ATION  COMMITTEES,  WITH  PLAN  OF  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  SAME, 
FOR  THE  USE  OF  ASSOCIATIONS  OF  EMPLOYERS  AND  ASSOCIATIONS 

OF  WORKMEN  IN  ALL  BRANCHES  OF  THE  BUILDING  TRADE. 

AGREEMENT. 

For  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  method  of  peacefully  settling  all  questions  of 
mutual  concern,  (name  of  organization  of  employers)  and  (name  of  organization  of 
employees)  severally  and  jointly  agree  that  no  such  question  shall  be  conclusively 
acted  upon  by  either  body  independently,  but  shall  be  referred  for  settlement  to  a 
joint  committee,  which  committee  shall  consist  of  an  equal  number  of  representa¬ 
tives  from  each  association;  and  also  agree  that  all  such  questions  shall  be  settled  by  our 
oxen  trade ,  without  intervention  of  any  other  trade  whatsoever. 

The  parties  hereto  agree  to  abide  by  the  findings  of  this  committee  on  all  matters  of 
mutual  concern  referred  to  it  by  either  party.  It  is  understood  and  agreed  by  both 
parties  that  in  no  event  shall  strikes  and  lockouts  be  permitted,  but  all  differences 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  joint  committee,  and  work  shall  proceed  without  stoppage 
or  embarrassment. 

In  carrying  out  this  agreement  the  parties  hereto  agree  to  sustain  the  principle, 
that  absolute  personal  independence  of  the  individual  to  work  or  not  to  work,  to 
employ  or  not  to  employ,  is  fundamental  and  should  never  be  questioned  or  assailed, 
for  upon  that  independence  the  security  of  our  whole  social  fabric  and  business  pros¬ 
perity  rests,  and  employers  and  workmen  should  be  equally  interested  in  its  defense 
and  preservation. 

The  parties  hereto  also  agree  that,  they  will  make  recognition  of  this  joint  agree¬ 
ment  a  part  of  the  organic  law  of  their  respective  associations  by  incorporating  with 
their  respective  constitutions  or  by-laws  the  following  clauses: 

A.  All  members  of  this  association  do  by  virtue  of  their  membership  recognize 
and  assent  to  the  establishment  of  a  joint  committee  of  arbitration  (under  a  regular 

form  of  agreement  and  governing  rules),  by  and  between  this  body  and  the - 

• - for  the  peaceful  settlement  of  all  matters  of  mutual  concern  to  the  two  bodies 

and  the  members  thereof. 

B.  This  organization  shall  elect  at  its  annual  meeting - delegates  to  the  said 

joint  committee,  of  which  the  president  of  this  association  shall  be  one,  officially 

notifying  within  three  days  thereafter  the  said - of  the  said  action  and 

of  the  names  of  the  delegates  elected. 

C.  The  duty  of  the  delegates  thus  elected  shall  be  to  attend  all  meetings  of  the  said 

joint  committee,  and  they  must  be  governed  in  this  action  by  the  rules  jointly  adopted 
by  this  association  and  the  said  - - - - . 

D.  No  amendments  shall  be  made  to  these  special  clauses,  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  of  these 

by-laws,  except  by.  concurrent  vote  of  this  association  with  the  said - , 

and  only  after  six  months’  notice  of  proposal  to  so  amend. 

The  joint  committee  above  referred  to  is  hereby  created  and  established,  and  the 
following  rules  adopted  for  its  guidance: 

ORGANIZATION  OF  JOINT  COMMITTEE  AND  RULES  FOR  ITS  GOVERNMENT. 

1.  This  committee  shall  consist  of  not  less  than  six  members,  equally  divided 
between  the  associations  represented.  The  members  of  the  committee  shall  be 
elected  annually  by  their  respective  associations  at  their  regular  meetings  for  the 
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election  of  officers.  An  umpire  shall  be  chosen  by  the  committee  at  their  annual 
meeting,  as  the  first  item  of  business  after  organization.  This  umpire  must  be  neither  a 
workman  nor  an  employer  of  workmen.  He  shall  not  serve  unless  his  presence  is 
made  necessary-  by  failure  of  the  committee  to  agree.  In  such  cases  he  shall  act  as 
presiding  officer  at  all  meetings  and  have  the  casting  vote  as  provided  in  Rule  7. 

2.  The  duty  of  this  committee  shall  be  to  consider  such  matters  of  mutual  interest 
and  concern  to  the  employers  and  the  workmen  as  may  be  regularly  referred  to  it  by 
either  of  the  parties  to  this  agreement,  transmitting  its  conclusions  thereon  to  each 
association  for  its  government. 

3.  A  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  committee  shall  be  held  during  the  month  of 
January,  at  which  meeting  the  special  business  shall  be  the  establishment  of  “  Work¬ 
ing  Rules”  for  the  ensuing  year;  these  rules  to  guide  and  govern  employers  and 
workmen,  and  to  comprehend  such  particulars  as  rate  of  wages  per  hour,  number  of 
hours  to  be  worked,  payment  for  overtime,  payment  for  Sunday  work,  government 
of  apprentices,  and  similar  questions  of  joint  concern. 

4.  Special  meetings  shall  be  held  when  either  of  the  parties  hereto  desire  to  submit 
any  question  to  the  committee  for  settlement. 

5.  For  the  proper  conduct  of  business,  a  chairman  shall  be  chosen  at  each  meeting, 
but  he  shall  preside  only  for  the  meeting  at  which  he  is  so  chosen.  The  duty  of  the 
chairman  shall  be  that  usually  incumbent  on  a  presiding  officer. 

6.  A  clerk  shall  be  chosen  at  the  annual  meeting,  to  serve  during  the  year.  His 
duty  shall  be  to  call  all  regular  meetings,  and  to  call  special  meetings  when  officially 
requested  so  to  do  by  either  body  party  hereto.  He  shall  keep  true  and  accurate 
record  of  the  meetings,  transmit  all  findings  to  the  associations  interested,  and  attend 
to  the  usual  duties  of  the  office. 

7.  A  majority  vote  shall  decide  all  questions.  In  case  of  the  absence  of  any  mem¬ 
ber,  the  president  of  the  association  by  which  he  was  appointed  shall  have  the  right 
to  appoint  a  substitute  in  his  place.  The  umpire  shall  have  casting  vote  in  case 
of  tie. 

The  above  form  of  agreement  should  first  be  adopted  in  due  form, 
by  vote  of  each  organization  proposing  to  set  it  up,  care  being  taken 
to  have  the  action  upon  a  legal  day,  and  its  officers  authorized  and 
empowered  to  sign  all  necessary  papers  to  put  the  agreement  in 
force.  The  instrument  of  agreement  should  then  be  drawn  up  in  full 
for  signatures,  and  should  be  duly  executed  and  acknowledged  in  such 
form  as  required  by  law  in  the  State  where  the  parties  have  their  usual 
place  of  business  or  headquarters. 

TRADE  AGREEMENTS  BETWEEN  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  PUB¬ 
LISHERS’  ASSOCIATION  AND  INTERNATIONAL  TYPOGRAPHICAL 

UNION. 

LETTER  FROM  M.  J.  LOWENSTEIN,  OF  ST.  LOUIS. 

St.  Louis,  September  190%. 

As  secretary.of  the  St.  Louis  Newspaper  Publishers’  Association  for 
the  past  ten  years,  and  as  secretary  of  the  special  standing  committee 
of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers’  Association,  which  has  exclu¬ 
sive  jurisdiction  in  labor  matters,  I  have  had  ample  opportunity  to 
study  the  workings  of  arbitration  in  relation  to  employees,  and  while 
I  do  not  consider  voluntary  arbitration  a  cure-all  for  industrial  ills  of 
every  description,  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  the  most  practical  and 
available  means  we  have  of  averting  or  composing  differences  between 
employer  and  employee.  In  St.  Louis  nearly  every  department  of 
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mechanical  labor  on  newspapers  is  organized,  and  the  organizations 
are  recognized  by  the  publishers,  and  contract  relations  have  been 
entered  into  with  the  several  unions. represented  in  the  various  depart¬ 
ments  of  a  newspaper.  The  publishers  of  St.  Louis  have  proceeded 
on  the  theory  that  when  the  emplo}mes  of  any  department  organize,  it 
is  better  to  treat  with  them  and  have  a  definite  understanding  than  to 
take  any  chance  of  a  misunderstanding  that  might  cause  an  interrup¬ 
tion  of  labor.  They  have  accordingly  entered  into  written  contracts 
with  all  the  unions  represented  in  their  establishments,  and  have 
endeavored  in  these  contracts  to  fairly  outline  the  rights  and  duties  of 
both  parties.  In  every  instance  a  joint  standing  committee  has  been 
provided,  to  which  all  differences  which  may  arise  shall  be  referred. 
If  the  joint  standing  committee  is  unable  to  adjust  these  differences, 
local  arbitration  is  provided  for. 

This  was  the  first  step  toward  industrial  peace,  or  rather  the  avoid¬ 
ance  of  industrial  conflicts.  The  initial  cause  of  friction  between 
employers  and  their  men  is  usually  the  refusal  of  the  employer  to 
recognize  the  organization  of  the  men.  The  next  most  fruitful  cause 
is  the  question  of  a  wage  scale.  Men  will  frequently  strike  for  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  union  when  they  are  entirely  satisfied  with  the  wages 
paid.  The  St.  Louis  publishers  believed,  and  their  experience  has 
justified  the  belief,  that  by  freely  and  honestly  recognizing  the  rights 
of  employees  to  organize,  and  by  providing  machinery  for  the  adjust¬ 
ment  of  differences,  they  were  pursuing  good  business  policy. 

A  newspaper  must  be  published  every  day.  The  public  demands 
and  has  a  right  to  an  uninterrupted  service.  The  newspaper  is  be¬ 
coming  part  and  parcel  of  our  every-day  life,  and  it  is  manifestly  to 
the  interest  of  both  publisher  and  public  to  avoid  any  interruption  in 
the  daily  output.  The.  publisher  felt  that  even  though  recognition  of 
the  various  unions  meant  higher  wage  scales,  it  was  cheapest — to  put 
it  on  a  purely  commercial  basis — in  the  long  run. 

We  have  practically  had  no  labor  disturbances  in  St.  Louis  during 
the  past  ten  years  in  our  line,  although  in  nearly  every  instance  with 
the  expiration  of  an  old  contract  and  the  negotiation  of  a  new  one, 
came  an  increase  in  the  wage  scale.  We  have  had  frequent  arbitra¬ 
tions,  some  of  which  were  favorable  to  our  contentions,  others  were 
against  us.  In  most  instances  we  noted  that  the  decision  of  the  arbitra¬ 
tors  was  simply  a  compromise.  The  representatives  of  the  unions 
were  as  quick  as  we  were  to  appreciate  this  fact,  and  the  result  was 
that  whenever  any  demands  were  made  on  us,  they  were  of  such  an 
extravagant  nature  that  in  the  event  of  arbitration  the  usual  compro¬ 
mise  would  mean  a  material  benefit  to  the  union.  In  self-defense  the 
publishers  have  been  compelled  to  meet  demands  of  this  nature  with 
counter  demands  of  a  similar  character.  In  a  recent  case  the  absurdity 
of  the  whole  proceeding  was  so  evident  that  a  reasonable  adjustment 
of  differences  was  easily  accomplished. 

Other  incidental  drawbacks  to  arbitration  grew  out  of  the  inability 
to  secure  satisfactory  arbitrators  on  account  of  the  bias  for  or  against 
one  party  or  the  other. 

Tne  American  Newspaper  Publishers’  Association  had  to  deal  with 
another  problem.  The  International  Typographical  Union  had  juris¬ 
diction  over  the  offices  of  fully  80  per  cent  of  the  members  of  the 
association.  The  union  at  its  annual  or  biannual  sessions  would 
enact  legislation  affecting  the  relations  of  the  local  unions  as  a  whole 
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to  the  publishers,  or  of  members  of  the  local  unions  to  the  publishers. 
Such  legislation  would  be  heard  of  only  when  it  became  effective;  and 
it  soon  became  evident  to  the  publishers  that  they  had  to  form  some 
kind  of  a  national  organization  with  powers  to  deal  with  the  national 
organization  of  the  printers. 

The  special  standing  committee  of  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association  was  therefore  created,  and  was  given  power  to 
deal  with  the  executive  committee  of  the  International  Typographical 
Union.  The  association  is  now  given  an  opportunity  to  be  heard 
through  its  commissioner  at  all  sessions  of  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  on  all  matters  affecting  the  interests  of  the  publishers. 

As  it  was  conceivable  that  local  arbitration  might  be  defective  or 
faulty,  or  that  an  unjust  award  might  be  given,  out  of  bias  or  preju¬ 
dice  due  to  local  conditions,  it  was  felt  that  some  form  of  appeal  from 
decisions  of  local  arbitrators  should  be  provided.  Moreover,  as 
instances  had  occurred  of  local  unions  repudiating  their  agreements, 
either  written  or  verbal,  with  publishers,  the  importance  of  having 
local  contracts  underwritten  or  guaranteed  by  the  national  association 
appealed  at  once  to  the  publishers.  An  agreement  was  therefore 
entered  into  with  the  International  Typographical  Union,  by  which  all 
contracts  with  local  unions  are  guaranteed  by  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  and  local  unions  are  compelled  under  the  terms  of 
this  live-year  agreement,  to  live  up  to  all  the  requirements  of  their 
contracts.  There  is  thus  joint  supervision  and  control  on  the  part  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers’  Association  and  the  International 
Typographical  Union  over  all  local  agreements,  and  provision  is  made 
for  an  appeal  from  decisions  of  local  arbitrators,  where  such  decisions 
are  manifestly  unfair. 

By  removing  the  final  tribunal  from  the  local  atmosphere,  it  is 
believed  that  more  stability  will  be  given  to  local  agreements,  and  that 
there  will  be  less  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  publishers  and  unions  to 
make  unreasonable  demands.  Whether  this  national  control  of  local 
affairs  will  work  satisfactorily  remains  to  be  demonstrated,  but  my 
impression  is  that  the  system  will  work  out  admirably,  as  it  provides 
at  once  a  poise  and  a  , check.  It  secures  the  publisher  in  his  rights, 
and  protects  the  laborer  under  his  contract.  It  substitutes  judicial 
investigation  for  unreasoning  and  unreasonable  passion,  and  will  have, 
if  it  comes  up  to  the  expectation  of  its  authors,  the  very  beneficial 
effect  of  reducing  trade  disturbances  to  the  minimum,  and  the  bringing 
about  of  a  condition  of  industrial  peace  in  the  newspaper  business.  It 
will  make  both  publisher  and  printer  more  conservative,  more  consid¬ 
erate  of  the  rights  of  the  other,  and  more  careful  not  to  infringe  upon 
those  rights.  It  will  substitute  conciliation  and  arbitration  for  the 
brutal  strike  and  the  more  brutal  boycott,  and  in  this  way  avoid  the 
heavy  losses  to  both  employer  and  employee  growing  out  of  labor 
controversies. 

To  sum  it  up — arbitration  is  not  ideal;  it  is  better — it  is  practical. 

Yours  very  truly, 

M.  J.  Lowenstein. 

LETTER  FROM  S.  E.  MORSS,  OF  THE  INDIANAPOLIS  SENTINEL. 


Replying  to  your  inquiry  of  September  18, 1  have  to  say  that  1  think 
The  Sentinel  was  one  of  the  first  newspapers  in  the  country,  if  not  the 
very  first,  to  enter  into  a  time  contract  with  the  local  typographical 
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union.  When  I  purchased  an  interest  in  this  paper  on  February  1, 
1888,  a  strike  of  printers  in  the  morning*  newspaper  offices  had  recently 
taken  place,  and  all  the  daily  papers  in  the  city  were  set  up  by  non¬ 
union  printers.  One  of  the  first  things  I  did  was  to  have  a  conference 
with  the  officers  of  the  local  typographical  union.  The  Sentinel  com¬ 
pany  made  a  contract  with  the  union  which  was,  I  believe,  to  run  a 
certain  length  of  time — three  years,  I  think. 

A  few  months  later  the  other  daily  papers  of  the  city  made  similar 
contracts  with  the  union,  and  subsequently  the  newspapers  of  the  city 
formed  a  publishers’  association  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  the 
labor  unions,  and  contracts  are  now  made  from  time  to  time  between 
the  publishers’  association  and  the  local  t}qiographical  union.  The 
results  have  been  entirely  satisfactory.  While  the  unions  have 
demanded  and  obtained  very  liberal  concessions,  and  I  feel  that  the 
employees  in  the  mechanical  departments  secure  a  disproportionate 
share  of  the  product  of  the  business,  I  will  say  that  every  contract 
made  has  been  scrupulously  fulfilled  by  the  union,  and  that  there  has 
been  no  friction  of  any  kind  after  the  contract  has  been  executed. 
Similar  arrangements  have  been  in  force  in  other  cities  for  several 
years  and  finally  s  contract  was  made  last  spring  between  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers’ Association  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Inter¬ 
national  Typographical  Union  and  the  International  Printing  Pressmen’s 
Union  on  the  other.  This  contract  was  ratified  by  a  substantially 
unanimous  vote  of  the  Newspaper  Publishers’  Association.  I  think 
the  general  feeling  is  that  these  arrangements  afford  the  best  method 
available,  under  existing  conditions,  of  regulating  relations  between 
newspaper  publishers  and  the  employees  in  their  mechanical  depart¬ 
ments.  Under  these  arrangements  the  liberty  of  action  by  proprietors 
is  very  largely  restricted.  They  surrender  a  good  many  of  the  rights 
which  the  owners  of  the  Pennsylvania  coal  mines  claim  to  be  inherent 
in  proprietors.  But  on  the  other  hand,  they  secure  a  high,  standard  of 
service  and  efficiency  and  a  large  degree  of  stability  and  when  a  three- 
years’  contract  is  made  they  know  exactly  what  they  can  depend  upon 
for  that  period. 

While  the  unions  are  quite  exacting  and  advance  their  claims  at  the 
termination  of  every  contract,  I  personally  believe  in  the  right  and 
dut}r  of  workingmen  to  organize  and  to  use  their  organizations  to 
secure  such  benefits  as  they  can  in  the  way  of  increased  wages,  shorter 
hours  of  labor,  and  improved  conditions.  If  other  large  employers  of 
labor  would  deal  with  their  employees  in  the  same  spirit  as  the  Amer¬ 
ican  newspaper  publishers  do  there  would  not  be  many  serious  labor 
troubles.  I  must  confess,  however,  that  the  publishers  would  have 
found  it  very  difficult  at  any  time  for  many  years  to  ignore  the  typo¬ 
graphical  and  pressmen’s  unions.  These  organizations  are  strong  and 
are  conducted  with  much  intelligence  and  ability.  Many  publishers 
probably  would  prefer  to  deal  with  individual  employees,  but  the 
newspaper  proprietors  are  entitled  to  the  credit,  at  least,  of  recog¬ 
nizing  the  cast-iron  facts  of  the  situation  and  conforming  to  them. 
They  have  met  these  organizations  in  a  broad  spirit  and  the  result  is 
that  for  some  years  there  have  been  very  few  strikes  among  the 
employees  in  the  mechanical  departments  of  newspapers. 

Yours  respectfully, 

S.  E.  Morss, 

President  and  Manager. 
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LIST  OF  REPRESENTATIVE  EMPLOYERS  MAKING  TRADE  AGREE¬ 
MENTS  WITH  TRADE  UNIONS. 

Sargent,  W.  D . 170  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

President  National  Founders’  Association. 

Penton,  John  A . : _ Detroit,  Mich. 

Commissioner  National  Founders’  Association. 

Hoyt,  H.  W . 650  Ellston  avenue,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Vice-president  Allis-Chalmers  Machine  Company. 

Ex-president  National  Founders’  Association. 

Castle,  Chauncey  H . Comstock-Castle  Stove  Company,  Quincy,  Ill. 

President  National  Stove  Manufacturers’  Defense  Association. 

Hogan,  John  A . Auditorium  Tower,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Secretary  National  Stove  Manufacturers’  Defense  Association. 

Taylor,  Charles  H.,  jr . The  Boston  Globe,  Boston,  Mass. 

President  American  Newspaper  Publishers’  Association,  and  editor  of  Globe. 

Driscoll,  Frederick . 108  La  Salle  street,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Commissioner  American  Newspaper  Publishers’  Association. 

Lowenstein,  M.  J . St.  Louis  Star,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Secretary  American  Newspaper  Publishers’  Association,  editor  Star. 

Morss,  Samuel  E . Indianapolis  Sentinel,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Hanna,  D.  R . M.  A.  Hanna  &  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Ex-chairman  Dock  Commissioners. 

Justi,  Herman . 355  Dearborn  street,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Commissioner  Illinois  Coal  Operators. 

THE  REPRESENTATIVE  PRESIDENTS  OF  THE  ILLINOIS,  OHIO  AND  WESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA 

BITUMINOUS  COAL  OPERATORS’  ASSOCIATION. 

Nevis,  George . Alton,  Ill. 

President  Glass  Works,  Illinois  Glass  Company. 

Chambers,  James  A . American  Window  Glass  Company,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

President  American  W  indow  Glass  Company. 

Ripley,  Edward  P . , . 77  Jackson  boulevard,  Chicago,  Ill. 

President  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  System. 

HEADS  OF  THE  LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS  MAKING  SAID  CONTRACTS. 

Iveefe,  Daniel  J . Wetherbee  Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 

President  International  Longshoremen’s  Association. 

Lynch,  James  M . De  Soto  Block,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

President  International  Typographical  Union. 

Hayes,  Dennis  A . 930  Witherspoon  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

President  Glass  Bottle  Blowers’  Association. 

Higgins,  Martin . 202  Lexington  avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

International  Pressmen’s  Union. 
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PROPOSED  BILL  PROVIDING  POE  COMPULSORY  INVESTIGATION 

AND  PUBLICITY. 

INVESTIGATION  AND  PUBIilCITT  AS  OPPOSED  TO  “  COMPULSOBY 

ARBITRATION.” 

[Read  before  the  American  Civic  Federation  at  its  meeting  in  New  York,  Monday,  December  8,  1902, 

by  Charles  Francis  Adams.] 

More  than  a  year  ago,  during  the  great  steel  strike  of  August,  1901, 
I  prepared  a  communication  setting  forth  certain  Massachusetts  expe¬ 
riences,  during  previous  similar  troubles,  as  being  worthy  of  consid¬ 
eration.  They  suggested  a  possible  solution,  practical  in  character, 
of  what  are  known  as  “labor  troubles” — the  conflicts  between 
employer  and  employee  which  result  in  strikes  and  tie  ups.  Printed 
in  various  papers,  this  communication  caused  at  the  time  some  discus¬ 
sion.  More  recently  I  have  been  applying  the  experience  then  set 
forth,  and  the  principles  advocated,  to  the  existing  and  more  serious 
complications  which  have  since  arisen.  I  have  also  been  in  communi¬ 
cation  with  Col.  Carroll  D.  Wright  and  Mr.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  one 
of  the  Senators  from  Massachusetts,  discussing  the  facts  and  theories 
involved,  with  a  view  to  what  may  be  considered  an  outcome  based  on 
the  systems,  political  and  constitutional,  as  well  as  the  labor  condi¬ 
tions  and  the  social  and  industrial  organizations,  existing  to-day  in 
the  United  States.  With  a  view  to  ultimate  satisfactory  results,  the 
effort  has  been  to  recognize  facts,  and  to  make  action  conform  to  them. 
My  purpose  to-day  is  to  set  forth  as  briefly  as  possible  the  conclusions 
so  far  reached.- 

In  the  communication  referred  to,  I  first  called  attention  to  the 
nearest  approach  to  a  practical  solution  of  the  labor  problem  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  American  conditions,  ideals  and  traditions,  which  has,  so 
far  as  I  know,  yet  been  devised  and  put  in  use.  And,  in  making  this 
statement,  I  lay  emphasis  upon  the  word  “American”;  for  I  hold  it  to 
be  quite  useless  to  take  a  system,  whether  purely  ideal  and  theoretical, 
or  even,  in  other  countries,  practicable,  and  apply  it  generally.  The 
first  essential  to  success  in  constructing  or  developing  any  system  of 
laws  is  that  such  system  shall  be  in  conformity  with  the  conditions, 
ideals  and  traditions  of  the  community  for  which  it  is  designed.  To 
ignore  them,  much  more  to  run  counter  to  them,  is  to  court  failure  at 
the  outset.  As  Alexander  Hamilton  said  more  than  a  century  ago  of 
the  United  States  Constitution,- — “A  government  must  befitted  to  a 
nation  much  as  a  coat  to  the  individual;  and  consequently  what  may  be 
good  at  Philadelphia,  may  be  bad  at  Paris  and  ridiculed  at  Petersburg.” 
In  like  manner,  a  system  of  legislation  designed  to  regulate  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  labor  and  capital  may  work  well  in  Australia;  but  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  a  similar  system  would  work  well  in  Great  Britain 
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or  Germany:  and  a  system  which  might  lie  practical,  if  not  reasonably 
satisfactory,  in  Bohemia  and  Austro-Hungary  would  almost  surely 
prove  quite  otherwise  in  the  United  States. 

This  I  am  well  aware  is  a  commonplace,  almost,  indeed,  a  platitude. 
And  yet  it  is  necessary  to  premise  it  carefully;  for,  just  so  long  as  men 
are  what  they  now  are,  unusual  exigencies  will,  under  any  s}^stem  of 
government,  from  time  to  time  arise:  but,  when  such  do  arise,  it  is 
always  very  noticeable  how  the  air  is  at  once  filled  with  suggestions 
of  remedy,  either  quite  untried  or  borrowed  from  other  lands.  And 
such  are  recommended  for  immediate  adoption,  wholly  regardless  of 
our  constitution,  laws,  political  organization  or  the  spirit  of  our  indus¬ 
trial  development.  This  is  empirical;  and,  in  these  matters,  empiracy 
is  of  all  things  to  be  shunned. 

I  come  now  to  the  experience  I  have  referred  to.  There  is,  in  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  and  has  been  for  over  thirty  years,  a  board  of 
railroad  commissioners.  In  the  history  of  that  board  there  was  one 
important,  but  now  quite  forgotten,  incident,  from  which  a  highly  sug¬ 
gestive  lesson  may  be  drawn.  It  occurred  twenty-five  }rears  ago.  The 
Massachusetts  railroad  commission  was  organized  on  the  theoiy  that,  in 
adjusting  matters  of  difference  between  the  community  and  its  railroad 
corporations,  the  vesting  of  arbitrary  power  in  such  a  tribunal  was  a 
hindrance  to  it  rather  than  a  help;  for  the  reason  that  in  America  force 
is  in  the  long  run  less  effective  in  producing  results  than  investigation, 
and  subsequent  well-considered  recommendations  based  thereon.  The 
appeal  was  in  every  case  to  be  made  to  reason  and  public  opinion,  and 
not  to  the  sheriff  or  the  soldier.  Accordingly,  in  the  event  of  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  corporations  and  their  employees,  even  those  result¬ 
ing  in  strikes  and  tie-ups,  the  commissioners  had  no  executive  power. 
It  was  their  duty,  in  a  general  way,  to  take  official  cognizance  of  the 
fact  when  the  community  was  sustaining  an  injury  or  an  inconvenience, 
and  to  investigate  the  causes  thereof.  Having  so  investigated,  the 
board  was  empowered  to  locate  the  responsibility  for  the  injury  and 
inconvenience,  and  to  make  its  recommendations  accordingly;  but  those 
recommendations  had  merely  a  moral  force.  They  could  be  addressed 
to  the  parties  concerned,  and  to  public  opinion,  only.  Their  effect, 
greater  or  less,  was  measured  by  the  justice  and  good  sense  impressed 
upon  them.  The  commissioners,  moreover,  disavowed  any  wish  to  be 
clothed  with  larger  powers.  They  feared  the  possession  of  such  pow¬ 
ers.  They  w^ere  persuaded  they  could  in  the  end  accomplish  more 
satisfactory  results  without  them. 

This  theory  was  soon  put  to  a  test.  At  4  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  12th  of  February,  1877,  all  the  locomotive  engineers  and  firemen 
in  the  employ  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  Company  stopped 
work  in  a  body,  abandoning  their  trains.  The  move  was  not  altogether 
unexpected,  but  the  operation  of  the  road  was  seriously  interfered 
with.  The  commissioners  did  not  at  first  intervene,  neither  party 
calling  upon  them.  Indeed,  both  parties  were  unwilling  so  to  do,  for 
each  was  apprehensive,  apparently,  of  adverse  action.  During  several 
da}rs,  accordingly,  the  commissioners  preserved  an  attitude  of  silent 
observation.  After  the  lapse  of  a  reasonable  period,  however,  the 
board  concluded  that  it  was  plainly  time  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
public  was  suffering  serious  inconvenience;  for  then  the  Boston  and 
Maine  Railroad  was,  as  it  still  is,  one  of  the  principal  arteries  of  east¬ 
ern  New  England.  The  president  and  directors  of  the  company  and 
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the  employees  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  were 
accordingly  notified  that  the  board  proposed  to  take  a  hand  in  the  busi¬ 
ness.  This  it  proceeded  to  do.  An  immediate  investigation  was  notified. 
Both  parties  appeared,  for,  without  confessing  itself  in  the  wrong, 
neither  party  could  well  help  so  doing,  and  professed  a  perfect  will¬ 
ingness  to  submit  their  cases.  No  suggestion  of  a  readiness  to  abide 
by  any  decision  that  might  be  given  thereon  was  either  asked  for  or 
given;  but  the  board  proceeded  to  hear  witnesses  and  to  elicit  the  facts. 
The  inquiry  was  continued  through  three  days;  and,  on  the  21st  of 
February,  the  report  of  the  board  was  made  public,  appearing  in  full 
in  all  the  newspapers  of  that  date.  In  it  the  commissioners,  after  care¬ 
fully  and  judicially  sifting  out  the  essential  facts  from  the  evidence 
submitted,  placed  the  responsibility  for  the  trouble  where  the  weight 
of  evidence  showed  it  belonged;  and  thereupon  proceeded  to  make 
such  recommendations  as  in  its  judgment  the  exigencies  called  for. 
The  effect  was  immediate.  An  authentic  record  was  before  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  public  opinion,  crystallizing,  made  itself  decisively  felt. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  further  into  the  history  and  merits, — the 
rights  and  the  wrongs, — of  that  particular  struggle.  My  object  is 
merely  to  call  attention  to  what  was  then  done,  and  done  successfully, 
as  constituting  the  nearest  practical  approach  consistent  with  our 
American  political  and  social  system  to  what  is  known  as  u  compul¬ 
sory  arbitration.”  It  was  compulsory  inquiry  only;  and  an  appeal 
thereon  to  the  reason  and  sense  of  right  of  all  concerned.  Reliance 
was  placed  in  an  enlightened  sense  of  right  of  all  concerned,  and  an 
informed  public  opinion. 

Here  then  is  a  sj^stem.  Under  it  a  public  tribunal  is  provided;  that 
tribunal  takes  official  cognizance  of  what  is  notorious;  and,  when  either 
the  peace  or  the  business  of  the  community  sustains  prejudice  or  is 
gravely  jeopardized,  it  becomes  its  duty  to  intervene.  It  intervenes 
only  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  information  necessary  to  enable 
it  to  form  a  clear,  judicial  opinion.  It  then  sets  the  facts  before  the 
community,  and  makes  its  recommendation.  It  locates  responsibility. 
There  it  stops;  for  it  can  compel  obedience  on  neither  side. 

Now,  let  us  apply  this  proposed  system  to  the  conditions  which,  for 
the  last  eight  months,  have  existed  in  the  anthracite  coal  region.  Let 
us  assume  that  provision  by  law  existed  under  which  the  Executive, 
either  National  or  State,  was  empowered  and  directed  to  appoint  such  a 
board  pro  hac  vice ,  calling  it  into  existence  to  meet  a  sudden  emergency. 
The  chances,  I  submit,  are  at  least  nine  out  of  ten  that,  if  such  a  ma¬ 
chinery  had  existed,  and  had  been  judiciously  employed  either  by  the 
governor  of  Pennsylvania  or  the  President  of  the  United  States,  a 
practical  solution  of  the  difficulty  which  for  the  last  eight  months  has 
harassed  the  country  would  have  been  reached.  The  community  began 
to  sustain  grave  prejudice  at  an  early  stage  of  the  troubles.  The  result¬ 
ing  injury  became  more  and  more  flagrant  as  the  weeks  passed  b}L 
The  continuance  of  such  conditions  not  only  was  injurious  to  private 
interests,  but,  as  we  all  know,  the  public-  peace  itself  was  involved. 
Under  such  circumstances,  experience  shows  that  neither  party  will, 
for  obvious  reasons,  voluntarily  call  upon  a  board  or  commission  to 
intervene;  for  such  action  is  tantamount  to  a  confession  of  weakness. 
Both  will  look  at  it  askance.  It  must  rest,  therefore,  in  the  discretion 
of  the  Executive  to  decide  whether  a  case  has  arisen  which  calls  for 
public  initiative;  the  public  being  a  third  party  to  the  controversy. 
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That  it  is  such,  it  is  impossible  to  deny.  It,  therefore,  has  rights  and 
interests — a  standing  in  court.  It  having  been  decided,  in  the  exercise 
of  a  sound  discretion,  that  circumstances  call  for  this  third  party  to 
act,  the  Executive  gives  notice  to  all  concerned  that,  at  the  proper 
time  and  place,  it  is  proposed  to  enter  upon  an  investigation.  If  both 
parties  see  fit  then  to  appear  and  submit  evidence  as  to  the  facts,  that 
evidence  becomes  public  property.  If  one  party  appears,  the  other 
absents  itself  at  its  peril.  Should  neither  party  appear,  producing 
authentic  documents  and  putting  in  a  case,  the  board  would  proceed 
to  enlighten  itself  through  all  other  accessible  means.  In  behalf  of 
the  third  party  to  the  controversy,  of  which  it  is  the  representative,  it 
should  be  empowered  to  summon  witnesses  and  to  enforce  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  documents.  Having  completed  its  investigation,  it  would 
then  make  its  recommendations  definitely,  and,  if  it  knows  its  business, 
concisely,  locating  responsibility  where  the  evidence  shows  it  belongs. 
A  practical  solution  of  the  trouble,  such  as  would  naturally  commend 
itself  to  the  judgment  of  an  Unprejudiced  tribunal,  would  be  pointed 
out.  A  solution  of  that  sort  always  exists.  This  report  would  be 
transmitted  to  the  appointing  power,  whether  President  or  governor. 
By  him  it  would  then  be  communicated  to  the  parties  in  interest, 
including  the  public;  and,  in  due  time,  submitted  to  Congress,  or  the 
State  legislature,  always  with  such  enforcing  or  qualifying  recommen¬ 
dations  as  might  commend  themselves  to  executive  judgment.  The 
report  so  made  would  carry  with  the  public  and  with  the  parties  con¬ 
cerned  exactly  that  degree  of  weight  its  judicial  character  and  reasoning 
might  impart  to  it, — that,  and  nothing  more.  It  could  not  be  enforced 
by  any  governmental  process.  There  would  be  neither  sheriff,  nor 
posse  comitatus ,  nor  military  force,  behind  it.  But,  if  well  reasoned 
and  impartial,  it  would  bring  to  bear  the  moral  weight  of  an  enlight¬ 
ened  public  opinion. 

Did  such  a  machinery  as  this  exist,  simple  and  advisory  only,  it  is 
not  unsafe  to  say  that  it  would  prove  adequate  for  the  settlement  of 
nine  complications  out  of  ten.  In  the  case  of  the  anthracite  strike,  for 
instance,  if  the  Commission  since  appointed  by  President  Roosevelt 
could  have  been  appointed  four  months  sooner,  while  the  conflict  was 
in  the  earlier  stage  of  development,  its  report  would  have  afforded  to 
one  or  both  parties  concerned  an  opportunity  to  withdraw  creditably 
from  a  position  which  afterwards,  for  at  least  one  of  them,  became 
false  and  consequently  perilous.  What  the  country  has  needed  is 
light, — the  possession,  if  not  of  undisputed  facts,  at  least  of  an  authen¬ 
tic  statement  of  the  facts  in  dispute.  Had  these  been  spread  upon  the 
record  and  submitted  for  public  consideration,  it  could  hardly  be  other¬ 
wise  than  that  recommendations  firm,  judicious  and  reasonable,  based 
thereon,  would  have  sufficed  to  remove  from  the  path  the  impediment 
of  false  pride, — that  stumbling  block  in  the  case  of  nine  strikes  out 
of  ten.  An  opportunity  of  gracefully  receding  would  have  been 
offered  to  one  or  both  parties  concerned.  Should  either  party  have 
then  insisted,  in  the  face  of  light  and  reason,  the  responsibility  for 
obstinate  insistence  would  have  been  upon  its  head.  In  the  United 
States  public  opinion  has  in  such  cases  a  veiy  summary,  as  well  as 
effective,  way  of  enforcing  its  own  process.  An  excellent  and  sufficient 
example  of  this  was  furnished  in  the  sudden  change  of  front  on  the  part 
of  one  of  the  parties  to  the  present  anthracite  complication,  executed 
in  the  face  of  a  rapidly  rising  popular  sentiment.  Persistence  was 
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felt  to  involve  too  much  risk.  It  would  be  so  in  the  great  mass  of 
these  cases.  They  are  preventable.  But  what  is  wanted  for  their 
prevention  is  not  force,  but  light  and  guidance. 

This  generally  acknowledged  fact  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding, 
it  is  singular  to  note,  when  any  controversy  arises,  how  such  a  method 
of  settlement  as  that  here  proposed  is  at  once  set  aside  as  being  inade¬ 
quate  and  unworthy  of  consideration,  because  behind  it  there  is  no 
constable’s  club  or  soldier’s  bajmnet.  In  fact,  however,  the  word 
41  compulsion  ”  has  an  unpleasant  sound  to  Americans.  In  theory  only 
is  the  thing  itself  popular.  With  us  the  final  appeal  must  always  be 
to  reason;  and  public  opinion  enforces  the  edict  of  that  appeal.  In 
every  field  of  legislation  this  has  been  again  and  again  illustrated;  and 
yet  the  appeal  to  reason,  as  now  here  made,  is  almost  as  invariably  as 
contemptuously  dismissed  from  consideration  on  the  ground  that  there 
is  behind  it  no  force  to  compel  obedience. 

It  is  this  tendency  to  compulsion  against  which,  I  submit,  it  is  the 
especial  function  of  the  Civic  Federation  to  protest.  We  should  lay 
emphasis  on  the  fact  that  our  appeal  is  to  reason,  and  not  to  force. 
The  difficulty  with  the  Federation  is  not  want  of  power,  but  want  of 
official  standing.  It  is  a  volunteer.  At  no  time,  for  instance,  during 
the  last  six  months  could  it  enter  the  field  as  representing  the  execu¬ 
tive  of  either  State  or  Nation;  and  had  it  entered  the  field  on  its  own 
initiative  only  it  would  have  been  in  imminent  danger  of  incurring 
the  contempt  not  only  of  both  parties  to  the  controversy,  but  of  the 
public  itself.  It  has,  therefore,  been  compelled  to  inaction, — a  purely 
waiting  attitude.  This  fact  in  itself  discloses  a  want.  A  piece  of 
machinery  is  lacking. 

But  it  is  argued  that  such  boards  already  exist,  and  the  results  of  their 
efforts  have  not  proved  satisfactory.  This  assumption  I  deny,  and 
on  broad  grounds.  When  such  large  interests  are  involved  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  strike  in  the  anthracite  coal  regions,  represented  by 
men  of  capacity  on  each  side,  to  deal  effectively  it  would  be  necessary 
for  the  community  to  have  the  power  of  availing  itself  of  the  services 
of  the  very  best  men,  and  those  of  the  highest  character  and  author¬ 
ity  at  its  command.  If  it  speaks  at  all,  it  should  speak  adequately. 
If  in  June  it  had  been  the  duty,  as  well  as  within  the  power,  of  the 
President,  or  of  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  recognizing  that  the 
public  interests  and  convenience  were  involved,  and  that  lasting 
injuries  might  be  entailed,  to  take  cognizance  of  the  situation  in  the 
anthracite  region,  it  should,  under  the  system  proposed,  have  been 
the  duty  of  either  Executive  to  call  upon  the  very  strongest  men  in  the 
community, — those  of  highest  character  and  most  intimately  acquainted 
with  every  condition  involved.  No  man  in  the  country  so  called  upon 
could  have  refused  to  serve;  yet  such  men  will  not  accept,  nor  should 
they  be  expected  to  accept,  merely  salaried  positions,  permanent  in 
character,  on  a  board  of  subordinate  importance. 

The  machinery  now  suggested  should,  moreover,  be  reserved,  and 
brought  into  action  only  in  special  exigencies.  It  is  not  designed  nor  is 
it  adapted  to  every-day  use.  In  that  field  the  existing  boards  are  doing- 
good  service,  and  doing  it  sufficiently  well;  but,  for  obvious  reasons, 
they  are  not  equal  to  the  exceptional  occasions.  They  occup}r  the  posi¬ 
tions  of  municipal  courts;  but,  where  grave  problems  of  constitutional 
law  present  themselves,  such  are  noc  referred  to  police  magistrates  for 
decision,  nor  would  the  decision  of  those  magistrates,  if  rendered 
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upon  them,  carry  the  necessary  weight.  Exceptional  cases  can  only  be 
dealt  with  exceptionally.  Fortunately  the}"  do  not  arise  often.  In 
the  field  of  labor  complications,  for  instance,  two  only  have  occurred 
during  the  last  eighteen  months.  But  they  unquestionably  will  recur 
periodically  in  the  future;  and,  when  they  come,  their  presence  is 
unmistakable.  It  would  then  be  for  the  executive,  State  or  National, 
to  take  cognizance  of  what  is  apparent,  and  set  in  motion  the  special 
machinery  designed  and  held  in  reserve  for  that  exigency. 

It  is  equally  futile  to  say  that  the  parties  concerned,  unconsenting 
thereto,  might  decline  to  appear  before  such  a  commission.  In  such 
case  the  Commission  would  simply  proceed  with  its  inquiry  in  the 
absence  of  such  party  or  parties.  With  the  power  of  summoning  wit¬ 
nesses  and  compelling  the  production  of  books,  all  necessary  informa¬ 
tion  would  be  accessible  to  it.  But  the  parties  could  not  refuse  to 
appear.  They  would  not  dare  to  refuse. 

Finally,  the  report  of  such  a  tribunal,  addressed  to  its  appointing 
power,  would  be  like  the  decision  of  a  high  court  of  justice  on  an 
abstract  point  of  constitutional  law  of  the  first  magnitude.  Read  by 
everyone,  if  the  decision  were  weak,  or  bore  in  it  signs  of  prejudice 
or  interest,  it  would,  falling  dead,  fail  to  influence  public  opinion. 
Equally,  if  handled  with  a  firm  and  intelligent  grasp,  it  would  carry 
conviction.  That  conviction,  when  so  carried,  is  in  this  country  irre¬ 
sistible.  It  in  the  end  makes  opposition  confessedly  factious. 

The  trouble  with  us  is  that  we  are  always  prating  of  the  force  of 
public  opinion;  but,  when  the  exigency  arises,  we  evince  no  confidence 
whatever  in  it.  Like  a  parcel  of  children,  we  are  apt  to  cry  out  for 
the  master  to  come  in  and  enforce  instant  obedience  with  the  rod.  I 
submit  that  permanent  results  with  us  in  America  are  not  reached  in 
that  way.  Let  us  in  this  matter  have  the  courage  of  our  convictions. 

I  have  already  expressed  my  belief  that,  if  such  a  system  as  I  have 
here  suggested  could  be  brought  into  being  through  a  very  simple  act 
of  legislation,  which,  open  to  no  constitutional  or  other  objection, 
would  be  in  entire  accord  with  our  industrial  system,  our  traditions, 
and  the  American  ideals,  it  would  settle  nine  matters  of  controversy 
which  arise  out  of  ten.  I  now  further  submit,  it  is  highly  desirable 
from  every  point  of  view  that  the  tenth  case  of  controversy  should 
not  be  settled,  but  should  be  fought  out.  In  the  practical  affairs  of 
life,  as  we  all  know,  it  is  necessary  now  and  then  that  the  fight  should 
be  to  a  finish.  Our  own  civil  war  was  a  case  in  point.  No  arbitration 
ever  could  have  settled  that;  no  appeal  to  reason  would  have  produced 
conviction.  The  issue  had  to  be  fought  to  the  bitter  end.  That  it  was 
so  fought  we  are  now  all  grateful,  though,  at  the  time,  the  demand 
was  loud  and  incessant  for  some  compromise, — any  close  to  the  u  use¬ 
less,  the  suicidal  strife.”  This  exceptional  case,  however,  by  no  means 
brought  the  principles  of  arbitration  and  reasonable  adjustment  into 
discredit,  and  consequent  disuse.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  grown 
stronger  ever  since,  securing  more  and  more  hold  on  public  opinion. 
What  is  necessary,  in  my  judgment,  is  to  organize  that  public  opinion, 
and,  when  organized  and  made  effective,  to  rely  on  it  to  produce  all 
desirable  results  in  the  average  case.  But  it  can  only  be  organized  by 
bringing  it  to  bear  through  the  medium  of  capable  men,  thoroughly 
informed  upon  the  special  matter  under  discussion,  and  competent  to 
express  courageous  opinions  clearly.  The  tribunal  doing  this  should 
then  dissolve.  It  should  not  continue  in  existence,  the  target  for  criti- 
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cism,  partisan  discussion,  and  popular  odium.  Should  a  new  case  arise, 
another  tribunal  of  a  similar  character  would  at  the  proper  time  be 
called  into  being  to  deal  with  it  in  its  turn. 

Sound  and  fruitful  legislation  can  not,  moreover,  be  improvised. 
It  is  idle  to  talk  in  language  as  empty  as  it  is  grandiose  of  u  curbing,” 
or  regulating  by  any  patented  method,  potentates  and  power  of  such 
large,  and  yet  vague,  character  as  those  that  labor  and  capital  are  now 
continually  bringing  into  the  field.  A  governmental  regulation  which 
shall  deal  satisfactorily  with  them  must  rest  upon  a  broad  and  well- 
considered  basis  of  experience.  It  would  be  the  natural  outcome  of 
a  series  of  reports  of  tribunals  such  as  that  suggested.  It  is  equally 
futile  to  suppose  that  this  labor  contest  in  which  we  have  been  engaged, 
and  of  which  we  have  so  long  experienced  the  inconvenient  results,  is 
going  to  be  settled  in  a  day  or  an  hour,  or  next  year,  or  within  the 
next  ten  years.  It  will  continue  with  us  during  the  remainder  of  our 
lives,  and  with  our  children  after  us;  but  we  will  slowly  and  tenta¬ 
tively  approximate  to  satisfactory  results.  Under  these  circumstances 
if- a  solution,  represented  by  a  proper  legislative  and  administrative 
machinery,  is  ever  to  be  evolved,  it  must  be  evolved  from  a  series  of 
wearisome  investigations,  and  reports  thereon,  no  less  judicial  and 
well  considered  than  that  body  of  great  opinions  from  which  the 
present  Constitution  of  the  United  States  has  been  slowly  built  up 
and  rounded  out. 

In  the  case  of  the  National  Executive,  some  question  has  been  raised 
as  to  its  functions  and  powers,  in  view  of  our  constitutional  system 
and  the  reserved  rights  of  the  States.  I  can  not,  however,  see  that 
this  enters  into  the  present  question,  or  what  is  now  proposed.  It  is 
certainly  the  duty  of  the  President  to  inform  himself  upon  all  ques¬ 
tions  relating  to  the  carriage  of  the  mails,  and  to  the  movement  of 
commerce,  whether  foreign  or  interstate.  Questions  of  revenue  are 
involved;  questions  affecting  the  transportation  of  material,  men  and 
supplies  may  be  involved.  To  inform  himself  he  should  be  empowered 
to  appoint  agencies  competent  to  investigate  and  report  thereon.  It 
is  not  now  proposed  to  clothe  him  with  any  power  in  these  exigencies, 
except  that  of  receiving  a  report,  forwarding  it  to  the  parties  involved, 
together  with  his  own  recommendations,  and  then  submitting  the  same 
to  Congress.  To  give  the  President  power  to  intervene  by  any  execu¬ 
tive  act  of  a  compulsory  character  would,  in  my  opinion,  jeopardize 
at  the  beginning  every  desirable  ultimate  result  of  the  experiment 
proposed.  Congressional  action  is  always  in  reserve:  but  oven  Con¬ 
gressional  action  ought  to  be  intelligent;  and,  to  be  intelligent,  it  should 
be  well  considered,— based  on  a  considerable  body  of  facts,  judicially 
ascertained.  The  judicial  ascertainment  of  facts  and  the  study  of  prin¬ 
ciples  involved  therein,  is,  therefore,  what  the  occasion  immediately 
demands.  Sound  remedial  legislation  will  in  due  time  result  there¬ 
from.  But  at  present  the  chances  are  enormous  that  crude  and  pre¬ 
cipitate  effort  at  a  compulsory  betterment  of  existing  conditions  would 
only  make  what  is  already  quite  sufficiently  bad,  distinct^  worse. 

As  the  result  of  my  conversations  with  Colonel  W right  and  Mr. 
Lodge,  I  have  undertaken  to  draw  up  a  simple  act,  in  few  sections, 
based  upon  the  foregoing  principles  and  looking  to  the  results  indi¬ 
cated.  It  could  be  passed,  mutatis  mutandis ,  by  any  State  legislature 
or  by  Congress.  It  would  contravene  no  constitutional  provision  or 
private  right,  but  simply  secure  to  the  community, — the  third  party 
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involved  in  every  controversy  of  this  sort  of  any  magnitude, — the  right 
to  get  at  the  facts  in  dispute;  and,  after  so  doing,  to  bring  to  bear  an 
intelligent  pressure  of  its  own,  looking  to  a  reasonable  solution  of 
troubles  sure,  hereafter,  to  arise.  Such  an  act  has  accordingly  been 
prepared,  and  is  subjoined  hereto. 

AN  ACT  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  INVESTIGATION  OF  CONTROVERSIES 

AFFECTING  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  AND  FOR  OTHER  PURPOSES. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 

in  Congress  assembled: 

Section  1.  That  whenever  within  any  State  or  States,  Territory  or  Territories  of 
the  United  States  a  controversy  concerning  wages,  hours  of  labor,  or  conditions  of 
employment  shall  arise  between  an  employer  being  an  individual,  partnership,  asso¬ 
ciation,  corporation  or  other  combination,  and  the  employees  or  association  or 
combination  of  employees  of  such  employer,  by  reason  of  which  controversy  the 
transportation  of  the  United  States  mails,  the  operations,  civil  or  military,  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  or  the  free  and  regular  movement  of  commerce 
among  the  several  States  and  with  foreign  nations  is  in  the  judgment  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  interrupted  or  directly  affected,  or  threatened  with  being  so  interrupted  or 
directly  affected,  the  President  shall  in  his  discretion  inquire  into  the  same  and 
investigate  the  causes  thereof. 

Sec.  2.  To  this  end  the  President  may  appoint  a  special  Commission,  not  exceed¬ 
ing  seven  in  number,  of  persons  in  his  judgment  specially  qualified  to  conduct  such 
an  investigation. 

Sec.  3.  Such  Commission  shall  organize  with  all  convenient  despatch,  and  upon 
giving  reasonable  notice  to  the  parties  to  the  controversy,  either  at  the  seat  of  dis¬ 
turbance  or  elsewhere,  as  it  may  deem  most  expedient,  shall  proceed  to  investigate 
the  causes  of  such  controversy  and  the  remedy  therefor. 

Sec.  4.  The  parties  to  the  controversy  shall  be  entitled  to  be  present  in  person  or 
by  counsel  throughout  the  continuation  of  the  investigation,  and  shall  be  entitled  to 
a  hearing  thereon,  subject  always  to  such  rules  of  procedure  as  the  Commission  may 
adopt;  but  nothing  in  this  section  contained  shall  be  construed  as  entitling  said  par¬ 
ties  to  be  present  during  the  proceedings  of  the  Commission  prior  to  or  after  the 
completion  of  their  investigation. 

Sec.  5.  For  the  purpose  of  this  act,  the  Commission,  or  any  one  Commissioner, 
shall  have  power  to  administer  oaths  and  affirmations,  to  sign  subpoenas,  to  require 
the  testimony  of  witnesses  either  by  attendance  in  person  or  by  deposition,  and  to 
require  the  production  of  such  books,  papers,  contracts,  agreements,  and  documents 
as  may  be  deemed  material  to  a  just  determination  of  the  matters  under  investigation; 
and  to  this  end  the  Commission  may  invoke  the  aid  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States 
to  compel  witnesses  to  attend  and  testify  and  to  produce  such  books,  papers,  con¬ 
tracts,  agreements,  and  documents;  and  for  the  purposes  of  this  section  it  shall  be 
vested  with  the  same  powers,  to  the  same  extent  and  under  the  same  conditions  and 
penalties,  as  are  vested  in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  by  the  act  to  regu¬ 
late  commerce,  approved  February  4,  1887,  and  the  acts  amendatory  and  in  addition 
thereto;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  courts  of  the  United  States  to  render 
said  Commission  the  same  aid  to  the  same  extent  and  under  the  same  conditions  as 
is  provided  by  said  acts  in  aid  of  said  Interstate  Commerce  Commission;  and  wit¬ 
nesses  examined  as  aforesaid  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  duties  and  entitled  to  the 
same  immunities  as  is  provided  in  said  acts. 

Sec.  6.  For  the  purposes  of  this  act  the  Commission  may,  whenever  it  deems  it 
expedient,  enter  and  inspect  any  public  institution,  factory,  workshop,  or  mine,  and 
may  employ  one  or  more  competent  experts  to  examine  accounts,  books,  or  official 
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reports,  or  to  examine  and  report  on  any  matter,  material  to  the  investigation,  in 
which  such  examination  and  report  may  be  deemed  of  substantial  assistance. 

Sec.  7.  Having  made  such  investigation  and  elicited  such  information  of  all  the 
facts  connected  with  the  controversy  into  which  they  were  appointed  to  inquire,  the 
Commission  shall  formulate  its  report  thereon,  setting  forth  the  causes  of  the  same, 
locating  so  far  as  may  be  the  responsibility  therefor,  and  making  such  specific  recom¬ 
mendations  as  shall  in  its  judgment  put  an  end  to  such  controversy  or  disturbance  and 
prevent  a  recurrence  thereof,  suggesting  any  legislation  which  the  case  may  seem  to 
require. 

Sec.  8.  The  report  of  such  Commission  shall  forthwith  be  transmitted  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  by  him  communicated,  together  with  such  portions  of  the  evidence  elicited 
and  any  comments  of  further  recommendation  he  may  see  fit  to  make,  to  the  princi¬ 
pal  parties  responsible  for  the  controversy  or  involved  therein;  and  the  papers  shall 
be  duly  transmitted  to  Congress  for  its  information  and  action. 

Sec.  9.  The  Commission  may,  from  time  to  time,  make  or  amend  such  general 
rules  or  orders  as  may  be  deemed  appropriate  for  the  order  and  regulation  of  its 
investigations  and  proceedings,  including  forms  of  notices  and  the  service  thereof, 
which  shall  conform  as  nearly  as  may  be  to  those  in  use  in  the  courts  of  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  10.  The  President  is  authorized  and  empowered  to  fix  a  reasonable  compen¬ 
sation  to  be  paid  to  the  members  of  the  Commission  from  the  Treasury  at  such  times 
and  in  such  manner  as  he  shall  direct.  The  Commission  shall  have  authority  to 
employ  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  employees  as  it  may  find  necessary  to  the 
proper  performance  of  his  duties,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

The  Commission  shall  be  furnished  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  with  suitable 
offices  and  all  necessary  office  supplies.  Witnesses  summoned  before  the  Commission 
shall  be  paid  the  same  fees  and  mileage  that  are  paid  to  witnesses  in  the  courts  of 
the  United  States. 

All  of  the  expenses  of  the  Commission,  including  all  necessary  expenses  for  trans¬ 
portation  incurred  by  the  Commissioners  or  by  their  employees  under  their  orders, 
in  making  any  investigation  under  this  act,  shall  be  allowed  and  paid,  on  the 
presentation  of  itemized  vouchers  therefor  approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Sec.  11.  No  Commission  appointed  under  this  Act  shall  continue  for  a  period  of 
over  three  months  from  the  date  of  the  appointment  thereof,  unless  at  any  time 
before  the.  expiration  of  such  period  the  President  shall  otherwise  order. 
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ANTHRACITE  COAL-CARRYING  COMPANIES  AND  THE  AFFIL¬ 
IATED  COAL- MINING  COMPANIES. 

In  a  report  on  the  Pennsylvania  anthracite  coal  field,  as  a  part  of 
the  Twenty -second  Annual  Report  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  Mr.  Id.  H.  Stoek  gives  the  following  statement  of  the  rail¬ 
road  companies  entering  the  coal  fields,  with  the  subsidiary  or  affiliated 
coal  companies: 

ANTHRACITE  COAL-CARRYING  RAILROADS,  THEIR  AFFILIATED  COAL 
COMPANIES,  AND  TONS  OF  COAL  SHIPPED  IN  1900. 


Name  of  railroad. 

Name  of  affiliated  coal  company. 

Headquarters  of 
mining  operation. 

Shipments 
in  1900. 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  and 

Coal  department  Delaware,  Lacka- 

Scranton . 

Tons. 

6, 013.849 

Western. 

Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal 

wanna  and  Western  R.  R. 

Coal  department  Delaware  and  Hud- 

. do . 

3,  973, 859 

Co. 

Erie  and  Wyoming  Valley 

son  Canal  Co. 

Pennsylvania  Coal  Co . 

2,090,153 

It.  It. (a) 

Erie  R.  R . 

Hillside  Coal  and  Iron  Co . 

j-Dunmore . 

1,741,069 

1,333,848 

New  York,  Susquehanna  and 

Absorbed  by  Erie . 

Western. 

New  York,  Ontario  and  West- 

Scranton  Coal  Co.;  New  York  and 

Scranton . 

1,658,457 

ern. 

Pennsylvania  R.  R . 

Scranton  Coal  Co. 

Coal  companies  of  the  Pennsvlvania 

R.  R. 

Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co  .  . . 

Vrilkesbarre . 

5, 169, 947 

6, 909, 442 
1, 568, 488 

5, 309, 856 
9, 338, 516 

Lehigh  Valiev  R.  R . 

. do . 

Delaware,  Susquehanna  and 
Schuylkill. 

Central  R.  R  of  Newr  Jersey. . . 
Philadelphia  and  Reading 

Cross  Creek  Coal  Co . . 

Drifton . 

Lehigh  and  Wilkesbarre  Coal  Co . 

Wilkesbarre . 

Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and 

Pottsville . 

R.  R. 

Iron  Co. 

a  Absorbed  by  the  Erie  interests. 


Mr.  Stoek  adds: 

The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad  Company  has  the 
right  to  mine,  transport,  and  sell  coal.  *  *  *  its  operations  are 

mainly  in  the  immediate  vicinit}T  of  Scranton  and  along  the  northern 
bank  of  the  Susquehanna,  between  Pittston  and  Plymouth,  and  also  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Nanticoke,  where  it  has  a  magnificent,  untouched 
field  of  coal,  awaiting  development. 

The  road  has  no  tenants  operating  mines  upon  its  lands,  but  it  does 
ship  the  output  of  a  number  of  individual  operators.  The  main  line 
of  the  railroad  crosses  the  Lackawanna  basin  at  Scranton,  which  is  the 
headquarters  of  the  coal  department  and  where  there  are  extensive 
yards  and  shops.  A  branch  known  as  the  Lackawanna  and  Blooms- 
burg  Division  extends  from  Scranton,  down  the  Susquehanna  River, 
to  Northumberland,  where  it  connects  with  the  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road.  This  division  is  equipped  for  handling  a  large  coal  tonnage. 

The  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company  operates  its  coal  depart¬ 
ment  under  the  same  name,  and  its  operation  extends  from  the  upper 
end  of  the  northern  field  above  Carbondale  to  Plymouth.  In  the  upper 
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portion  of  this  territory  mining  has  been  carried  on  since  1829,  this 
company  being  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  anthracite  corporations.  Until 
the  close  of  1898  most  of  its  coal  was  shipped  over  the  gravity  road 
from  Carbondale  to  Honesdale,  and  thence  by  canal  to  Rondout  on 
the  Hudson,  but  at  the  close  of  the  season  of  1898  the  gravity  road  and 
canal  were  abandoned  and  a  standard-gauge  road  was  built  between  Car¬ 
bondale  and  Honesdale,  where  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  delivered  its 
coal  to  the  Erie.  A  portion  of  the  tonnage  also  passes  over  the  Jeffer¬ 
son  Branch  of  the  Erie  from  Carbondale  to  Nineveh,  where  it  is  taken 
by  the  main  line  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson. 

The  Erie  and  Wyoming  Valley  Railroad  superseded  the  old  gravity 
road  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company.  It  was  built  to  connect  the 
mines  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company,  and  to  transport  its  coal 
from  Pittston  to  Hawley,  where  it  is  delivered  to  the  Erie. 

The  coal  properties  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company  now  working 
are  near  Pittston  and  Dunmore,  while  there  are  reserves  north  of 
Scranton. 

The  Erie  Railroad  Company  designates  its  coal  company  the  Hill¬ 
side  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  and  its  principal  operations  are  at  the 
extreme  northern  end  of  the  Lackawanna  Valley,  near  Forest  City, 
Jenny n,  Mayfield,  and  Peckville,  although  it  also  has  collieries  at 
Moosic  and  Avoca,  and  it  owns  the  Butler  colliery  at  Pittston.  The 
Erie  railroad  does  not  extend  south  of  Carbondale,  but  the  coal  from 
these  collieries  is  transported  over  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  to  Car¬ 
bondale  or  over  the  Erie  and  Wyoming  to  Hawley,  where  it  is  taken  by 
the  Erie.  It  also  transports  a  large  amount  of  coal  for  individual 
operators  and  for  the  Delaware  and  Hudson.  The  Pennsylvania  Coal 
Company  and  the  Erie  and  Wyoming  Valley  Railroad  are  now  owned 
and  operated  by  the  Erie. 

The  New  York,  Ontario  and  Western  Railway  Company  is  nomi¬ 
nally  only  a  coal  carrier,  but  the  New  York  and  Scranton  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  and  the  Scranton  Coal  Company  are  generally  considered  as  the 
coal  department  of  this  road.  It  connects  with  the  Central  Railroad 
of  New  Jersey  in  Scranton,  and  within  the  last  }^ear  it  has  been  a  heavy 
buyer  of  coal  properties,  most  of  which  are  north  of  Scranton,  its 
principal  properties  being  the  collieries  formerly  owned  by  the  Lacka¬ 
wanna  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  by  the  Elk  Hill  Coal  and  Iron  Com¬ 
pany,  and  by  the  Pancoast  Coal  Company. 

The  New  York,  Susquehanna  and  Western  Railroad  Company  has 
been  absorbed  by  the  Erie. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company’s  mines  in  the  Wyoming  region 
are  operated  under  the  name  of  the  Susquehanna  Coal  Company,  and 
its  properties  are  near  Nanticoke  and  Glen  Lyon,  at  the  extreme  south¬ 
ern  end  of  the  Wyoming  field.  This  road  enters  the  western-middle 
field  by  the  branch  running  from  Shamokin  to  Sunbury,  and  operates 
mines  between  Shamokhi  and  Mount  Carmel  by  its  subcorporations, 
the  Mineral  Railroad  and  Mining  Company,  and  the  Union  Coal  Com¬ 
pany.  It  also  has  branch  lines  running  from  its  north  and  west  branch 
into  the  Schuylkill  and  Lehigh  regions,  and  it  has  traffic  arrangements 
for  transporting  coal  over  these  branches. 

The  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company  conducts  its  mining  opera¬ 
tions  under  the  name  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company,  which  was 
organized  in  1881.  The  company  operates  mines  in  all  of  the  coal 
fields,  and  in  addition  to  the  large  output  of  its  own  mines  the  railroad 
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is  an  extensive  carrier  of  coal  mined  on  its  own  land  by  its  tenants 
and  also  by  individual  operators  mining  upon  lands  which  do  not 
belong  to  the  railroad  company.  The  main  line  of  the  railroad  runs 
through  the  anthracite  field  from  Mauch  Chunk  to  Pittston,  but  the 
Lehigh  and  Schuylkill  districts,  as  far  as  Mount  Carmel,  are  a  perfect 
network  of  branch  roads,  known  as  the  Coal  Branches. 

The  Delaware,  Susquehanna  and  Schuylkill  Railroad  is  operated  by 
the  Cross  Creek  Coal  Company,  commonly  known  as  the  Coxe  Estate. 
It  connects  all  of  the  colleries  of  this  estate,  and  has  trackage  arrange¬ 
ments  by  which  it  carries  its  coal  to  market  over  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Railroad,  but  with  its  own  engines.  The  mines  of  the  Cross  Creek 
Coal  Company  are  in  the  Lehigh  region,  about  Drifton. 

The  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  mines  under  the  title  of  the 
Lehigh  and  Wilkesbarre  Coal  Company,  with  headquarters  at  Wilkes- 
barre.  It  operates  collieries  in  the  Wyoming  region  and  has  inter¬ 
ests  in  the  Lehigh  region  near  Audenried.  A  branch  of  the  railroad 
traverses  the  Panther  Creek  basin  and  handles  the  product  of  the 
Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company.  The  company  has  large 
undeveloped  tracts  of  excellent  coal  land  between  Wilkesbarre  and 
Nanticoke.  It  uses  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  tracks  from  Wilkesbarre 
to  within  4  miles  of  Scranton,  which  city  it  enters  over  its  own  tracks, 
and  connects  with  the  New  York,  Ontario  and  Western.  *  *  * 

The  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  operates  its  mines  through 
the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company.  It  is  the  most 
extensive  owner  of  coal  lands  and  the  heaviest  miner  of  coal  of  all 
the  operators.  Its  headquarters  are  in  Pottsville  and  its  operations 
are  almost  exclusively  in  the  Schuylkill  region,  including  both  the 
southern  and  the  western-middle  fields.  The  railroad  traverses  the 
Schuylkill  region  from  north  to  south  and  from  east  to  west  and  has 
numerous  branches  reaching  to  its  widely  distributed  collieries. 

All  of  the  roads  mentioned  above  have  an  outlet  into  New  York 
City,  either  directly  or  through  Perth  Amboy,  Port  Reading,  or  some 
other  New  Jersey  port.  The  New  England  market  is  supplied  by  rail 
or  by  water  transportation  in  barges  to  Boston  and  the  Sound  ports. 
The  coal  for  lake  shipment  to  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Detroit,  and  the 
other  western  distributing  points  is  mainly  shipped  through  Buffalo, 
and  in  smaller  amounts  through  Erie.  The  Lehigh  Valley,  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  and  W estern,  Erie,  and  Pennsylvania  go  to  Buffalo,  while 
the  Pennsylvania  reaches  Erie  over  its  Philadelphia  and  Erie  branch. 
Such  small  amounts  as  go  to  western  and  central  Pennsylvania  are 
also  carried  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  which  road  also  over  the 
Northern  Central  takes  a  large  portion  of  the  anthracite  supply  to  Bal¬ 
timore,  Washington,  and  points  farther  south.  Philadelphia  is  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  and  by  the  Pennsylvania,  and 
from  here  some  coal  is  also  shipped  southward  over  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  LABOR  ON  HAWAII. 

[This  report  upon  the  commercial,  industrial,  social,  educational, 
and  sanitary  condition  of  the  laboring-  classes  of  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii  was  prepared  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  “An  act 
to  provide  a  government  for  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,”  and  was  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  United  States  Senate  on  February  26, 1903.  The  detailed 
provisions  of  the  act  directing  this  report  are  contained  in  section  76 
thereof,  and  are  in  the  following  language: 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor  to 
collect,  assort,  arrange,  and  present  in  annual  reports  statistical  details 
relating  to  all  departments  of  labor  in  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  espe¬ 
cially  in  relation  to  the  commercial,  industrial,  social,  educational,  and 
sanitary  condition  of  the  laboring  classes,  and  to  all  such  other  sub¬ 
jects  as  Congress  may,  by  law,  direct.  The  said  Commissioner  is 
especially  charged  to  ascertain,  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible,  and  as 
often  thereafter  as  such  information  may  be  required,  the  highest, 
lowest,  and  average  number  of  employees  engaged  in  the  various 
industries  in  the  Territory,  to  be  classified  as  to  nativity,  sex,  hours 
of  labor,  and  conditions  of  employment,  and  to  report  the  same  to 
Congress. 

This  is  the  second  report  under  the  foregoing  provisions  of  law,  the 

first  having  been  transmitted  to  the  Senate  under  date  of  February  4, 

1902,  and  printed  as  a  Senate  document  to  the  extent  of  a  limited 

number  of  copies.  The  present  report  was  transmitted  to  Congress  at 
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so  late  a  date  in  the  session  that  no  provision  was  made  for  the 
printing  of  an  edition  to  supply  public  demands.  The  report  is 
therefore  printed  here  that  the  many  calls  for  it  may  be  satisfied,  and 
that  it  may  receive  more  general  circulation.  C.  D.  W.] 


INTRODUCTION. 


t 


The  inhabited  islands  of  the  Hawaiian  group  lie  slightly  over  2,000 
miles,  or  six  days’  steamship  voyage,  southwest  of  San  Francisco, 
in  the  same  latitude  as  Cuba.  They  have  a  tropical  and  oceanic 
climate,  and  yet  are  not  subject  to  the  destructive  storms  or  the 
extreme  temperatures  of  the  Indies.  The}^  are  entirely  of  volcanic 
formation,  of  rugged  topography,  and  their  soil  is  disintegrated  lava, 
except  for  scattered  coral  formations  that  mark  occasionally  some 
ancient  beach  line.  Naturally,  therefore,  they  possess  no  mineral 
resources.  On  account  of  their  remoteness  from  other  land  bodies 
and  their  comparatively  recent  origin,  the  native  flora  and  fauna  are 
less  varied  than  is  usual  in  tropical  countries.  The  general  trend  of  the 
group,  which  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  mountain  axis  of  each  island, 
is  from  northwest  to  southeast,  or  directly  transverse  the  path  of  the 
prevailing  trade  winds.  There  results  an  almost  continental  difference 
of  climate  on  the  windward  and  leeward  side  of  each  island,  the  former 
being,  as  a  rule,  cool,  well  watered,  with  abundant  vegetation  and 
many  running  streams,  while  the  latter  is  arid  or  semiarid,  except 
under  artificial  irrigation,  and  during  the  greater  portion  of  the  year 
has  a  prevailing  high  temperature.  The  great  diffe:  ences  of  altitude 
within  small  areas  also  give  variety  to  the  climate.  In  some  places  a 
vigorous  man  can  walk  from  palms  and  cane  fields  to  snow-covered 
summits  and  return  in  the  same  day. 

These  general  conditions,  geographical,  geological,  and  climatic, 
determine  the  industrial  possibilities  of  the  Territory.  Without  mines 
or  other  sources  of  fuel  and  raw  material,  and  with  a  water  supply  no 
more  than  adequate  for  irrigation,  they  afford  no  field  for  large  man¬ 
ufacturing  enterprises.  Their  trade  possibilities  are  limited  by  their 
remoteness  from  the  great  marts  of  commerce,  and  for  the  same  rea¬ 
son  profitable  agriculture  is  confined  to  those  crops  that  give  products 
not  readily  perishable  and  of  an  intrinsic  value  that  enables  them  to 
to  be  marketed  over  long  distances.  As  the  closest  commercial  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  islands  are  with  the  California  coast,  a  country  blessed 
with  a  superabundance  of  fruits  and  food  products  of  every  kind,  there 
is  little  opportunity  for  the  Hawaiians  to  compete  with  their  neighbors 
of  the  mainland  in  grains  or  meats  or  in  garden  and  orchard  produce. 
The  native  plants  and  animals  have  not  been  developed  under  the 
stress  of  severe  competition,  and  most  of  those  introduced  from  abroad 
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have  been  more  or  less  domesticated,  therefore  any  chance  pest  that 
finds  its  way  into  the  islands  has  a  free  field  for  its  ravages  without 
the  hindrance  of  those  natural  enemies  that  limit  its  destructiveness  in 
other  countries.  Attempts  to  restore  artificially  the  balance  of  nature 
in  such  cases  do  not  always  prove  successful,  and  at  the  present  time 
the  diversification  of  agriculture  in  Hawaii  is  seriously  hampered  by 
blights  and  beetles  and  plant  diseases  with  which  local  scientists  have 
proved  as  yet  unable  to  cope. 

These  limitations  have  determined  the  industrial  history  of  the 
islands  in  the  past,  as  they  doubtless  will  continue  to  do  in  the  future. 
Before  white  men  came  the  native  population  lived  almost  entirely  in 
the  deep  mountain  valleys,  where  they  raised  taro  and  other  root  crops 
on  lands  that  could  be  overflowed  at  will  from  primitive  irrigation 
ditches.  So  important  was  water  in  their  social  economy  that  its  j 
Hawaiian  name  “war’  forms  the  root  of  their  terms  for  law  and/ 
magistrate,  and  appears  prominently  in  most  of  their  designations 
of  locality.  Then  the  highlands  were  covered  with  untenanted  for¬ 
est,  and  the  large  plains  and  rolling  coast  lands  that  now  form  the 
most  fertile  plantations  were  either  arid  deserts  or  tropical  jungles, 
according  as  the  mountains  helped  or  hindered  the  rainfall.  During 
the  first  half  of  the  last  century  commerce  with  the  whaling  fleet, 
which  found  the  islands  a  convenient  wintering  place,  and  trade  in 
sandalwood  with  China  formed  the  only  local  enterprises  of  import¬ 
ance.  The  latter  industry  speedily  ended  with  the  exhaustion  of  the 
forest  resources,  and  the  former,  already  on  the  decline,  ceased  with 
the  completion  of  our  first  transcontinental  railway,  which  made  San  I 
Francisco  the  natural  shipping  point  of  the  whale  oil  for  the  eastern 
markets.  From  the  time  of  the  gold  excitement  in  California  agri¬ 
culture  began  gradually  to  assume  increased  importance  in  Hawaii, 
and  among  the  various  farming  industries  then  started  the  cultivatipn 
of  sugar  soon  showed  its  preeminent  fitness  to  survive.  By  a  happy  | 
coincidence  for  the  islands,  a  reciprocity  treaty  was  concluded  with/ 
the  United  States  within  three  years  after  the  whaling  fleet  finally  left 
their  shores,  and  thus  the  extinction  of  one  industry  was  almost  con¬ 
temporaneous  with  the  establishment  of  another  upon  a  secure  basi$ 
through  the  preference  so  obtained  in  its  most  profitable  market.  1 

The  causes  that  have  made  sugar  the  most  important  industry  in 
Hawaii  are  obvious.  The  product  was  one  that  could  stand  long  ship-\ 
ments  and  pay  heavy  freight  charges.  There  was  an  ample  market 
for  it  upon  the  adjacent  mainland.  The  business  justified  large  invest¬ 
ments  of  capital,  and  such  investments  were  necessary  in  order  to  open 
and  bring  under  cultivation  a  greater  portion  of  the  arable  land  of  the 
islands,  and  to  construct  and  equip  the  extensive  irrigation  plants  that 
alone  made  these  lands  productive.  The  last  enterprise  was  one  that 
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a  small  farmer  could  not  undertake,  and  the  assistance  of  the  State 
was  out  of  the  question  during  the  existence  of  the  weak  Hawaiian 
monarchy.  Finally,  the  climate  and  the  soil,  especially  the  unwashed 
lava  lands  of  the  leeward  coasts,  proved  the  best  adapted  in  the  world 
for  cane  cultivation,  and  the  plant  itself  encountered  no  enemies  in 
the  islands  to  interfere  with  its  thrifty  growth.  These  causes  have 
\made  sugar  not  only  the  predominant  but  also  the  most  aggressive 
industry.  Stock  raising  is  conducted  upon  the  highlands  and  where 
the  water  supply  is  too  limited  to  render  tillage  possible,  but  wherever 
there  is  a  neutral  zone,  as  in  the  coffee  country,  we  find  cane  invading 
districts  formerly  occupied  by  other  crops,  and  never  the  reverse. 

The  four  principal  islands  in  the  Territory,  and  the  only  ones  of 
industrial  importance,  have  a  combined  area  of  nearly  6,000  square 
miles,  or  practically  equal  in  extent  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island. 
Hawaii  alone  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  former  State  and  considerably 
larger  than  Porto  Rico,  while  Kauai,  the  smallest  of  the  four,  has  an 
area  of  but  544  square  miles.  Honolulu,  the  principal  city  and  capital 
the  Territory,  is  situated  upon  Oahu,  which  is  the  third  island  in 
size,  but  has  the  largest  population.  The  widest  channel  is  but  60 
miles  across,  the  mountains  of  one  island  being  visible  from  another, 
and  there  is  frequent  connection  by  local  steamer  and  communication 
by  wireless  telegraphy  throughout  the  group,  so  that  socially  and 
industrially,  as  well  as  politically,  the  Territory  forms  a  compact 
\  unit. 

The  proportion  of  the  total  surface  suitable  for  cultivation  is  les¬ 
sened  by  the  presence  of  much  mountainous  country,  large  stretches 
of  recent  lava  flow,  and  districts  suffering  from  deficient  water  suppty. 
It  is  doubtful  if  more  than  a  tenth  of  the  area  will  ever  be  regularly 
tilled.  But  much  of  this  is  so  fertile  and  so  adapted  to  intensive  cul¬ 
tivation  under  irrigation  during  the  entire  year  that  its  average  pro¬ 
ductiveness  is  far  greater  than  that  of  ordinary  lands  in  other  countries. 
Therefore  the  islands  may  in  time  support  by  agriculture  alone  a  large 
population — possibly  a  million  people.  Even  then  they  would  be  less 
than  half  as  densely  populated  as  Porto  Rico.  This  fact,  that  the 
present  number  of  inhabitants  may  increase  manyfold,  gives  excep- 
tional  importance  to  Government  policy  likely  to  influence  the  indus¬ 
trial  development  or  the  permanent  settlement  of  Hawaii. 

The  present  population  of  the  islands  is  slightly  over  150,000,  a 
majority  of  whom  are  Asiatics.  In  1900,  39.68  per  cent  of  the  inhab¬ 
itants  were  Japanese,  24.45  per  cent  Hawaiians  and  Part-Hawaiians, 
18.72  per  cent  Caucasians,  and  16.73  per  cent  Chinese.  The  Hawaiians 
and  Chinese  are  decreasing  in  number,  while  the  other  two  elements  of 
the  population  are  increasing.  The  Japanese,  however,  have  not 
hitherto  been  permanent  settlers;  they  do  not  acquire  land  or  other 
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fixed  property  interests  in  the  islands  and  their  numbers  have  simply 
marked  the  ebb  and  flow  in  the  tide  of  plantation  laborers. 

These  general  facts  are  a  necessary  prelude  to  any  description  of  the 
labor  situation  in  Hawaii.  They  emphasize  and  explain  the  existence, 
in  a  small  and  homogeneous  group  of  islands,  of  a  single  predominant 
industry  which  so  far  overshadows  all  others  that  it  has  determined^ 
the  race  and  character  of  the  population.  Present  labor  conditions  and 
demands  are  a  result  of  the  traditions  and  practices  and  experience  of 
half  a  century  of  plantation  life.  Therefore  it  seems  proper  to  review 
briefly  some  of  the  salient  features  of  this  history  in  order  the  better 
to  understand  the  labor  plans  and  policies  of  the  moment. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  PENAL  LABOR  CONTRACT. 

The  early  importance  of  the  whaling  industry  to  Hawaii  has  already 
been  mentioned.  American  sailors  and  missionaries  brought  the  first 
elements  of  modern  civilization,  good  and  bad,  to  the  islands.  The 
natives  are  natural  seamen  and  were  frequently  sought  as  recruits  b}7 
the  whaling  captains.  Soon  irregularities  and  abuses  crept  into  the 
system  of  enlistment,  and  the  native  kings,  who,  with  the  advice  and 
assistance  of  the  missionaries,  were  trying  to  create  a  body  of  modern 
law  for  their  kingdom,  borrowed  from  the  United  States  our  seamen’s 
shipping  act.  .  Thus  this  became  the  most  practically  familiar  piece  of 
civilized  legislation  to  the  average  Hawaiian  workingman.  The  sea¬ 
man’s  contract  was  not  only  required  by  law  for  the  protection  of 
sailors,  but  it  also  secured  masters  for  the  advances  they  were  obliged 
to  make  by  custom  in  order  to  obtain  a  crew.  The  natives,  who  are 
temperamentally  thoughtless  of  the  morrow,  adopted  with  enthusiasm 
the  idea  of  partial  prepayment  for  their  labor,  and  soon  it  became 
impossible  to  secure  satisfactory  service  of  any  kind  in  Hawaii  unless 
the  employee  received  a  portion  of  his  compensation  beforehand. 

When  the  early  sugar  plantations  were  started,  the  seaman’s  ship¬ 
ping  act  had  thus  become  by  usage  the  master-and-servant  law  of  the 
kingdom.  The  first  plantation  managers  and  overseers  and  many  of 
the  owners  were  old  captains  and  mates,  whose  experience  in  handling 
men,  and  especially  Hawaiians,  made  them  exceptionally  valuable  in 
such  positions.  They  naturally  recruited  laborers  for  their  plantations 
by  the  same  methods  they  had  employed  to  secure  a  crew  for  their 
ships.  Oftentimes  they  went  to  the  same  shipping  master  to  obtain 
their  men.  They  paid  their  advances,  secured  themselves  by  the  same 
form  of  contract,  handled  and  disciplined  their  employees  so  far  as 
possible  in  the  same  manner  as  when  at  sea.  At  this  time  there  were 
few  Chinese  in  the  islands  and  the  native  population  furnished  the 
whole  labor  supply.  They  were  people  who  in  former  times  had  been 
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virtually  the  bondmen  or  agricultural  serfs  of  their  chiefs,  and  they 
adapted  themselves  with  facility  to  the  exigencies  of  this  new  form  of 
service.  This  seaman’s  or  penal  contract  had  20  years  to  become 
established  on  land  before  the  whaling  industry  ceased,  and  during  this 
time  its  operation  was  confined  practically  to  natives.  In  1872,  the 
last  year  of  the  whaling  fleet,  3,289  of  the  3,921  plantation  laborers  in 
the  islands  were  Hawaiians  and  but  526  were  Chinese. 

It  is  probable  that  during  this  earlier  and  nautical  period  of  contract 
labor  there  was  proportionately  more  brutality  and  harsh  treatment 
of  men  than  at  any  subsequent  time.  It  is  significant  that  from  1868 
to  1872  a  vigorous  campaign  was  conducted  in  the  islands  for  the 
modification  of  the  contract  system.  This  was  headed  by  Americans 
and  white  Hawaiians,  and  resulted  in  the  control  of  the  legislature  the 
latter  year  by  the  reforming  party  and  in  a  series  of  amendments  to 
the  existing  master  and  servant  law  intended  to  restrict  the  authority 
of  employers.  So  the  seaman’s  shipping  act  of  the  United  States,  as 
adopted  practically  without  change  in  Hawaii,  had  been  modified  in 
what  was  considered  a  humanitarian  direction  before  there  was  exten¬ 
sive  employment  of  Asiatic  labor  on  the  plantations. 

The  seaman’s  or  penal  contract  act  appears  with  unimportant 
changes  as  the  master  and  servant  law  of  the  Hawaiian  civil  code  or 
compilation  published  in  1859.  The  essential  features  were: 

(1)  Any  person  not  a  minor  might  bind  himself  or  herself  out  by 
written  contract  to  serve  another  in  any  art,  trade,  or  occupation,  for 
a  period  not  to  exceed  five  years. 

(2)  Any  similar  contract  made  in  a  foreign  country-  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  that  country,  would  be  held  binding  in  Hawaii,  but 
its  term  must  not  exceed  ten  years. 

(3)  For  willful  absence  or  refusal  to  work,  a  contract  servant  might 
be  apprehended  and  sentenced  by  any  district  or  police  magistrate  to 
serve  his  employer  not  to  exceed  double  the  time  absent,  after  the 
date  of  the  expiration  of  his  contract,  but  such  extra  period  should 
not  exceed  one  vear.  For  continued  refusal  to  work,  a  contract 
servant  might  be  committed  to  prison. 

(1)  A  district  or  police  magistrate  might  terminate  a  contract  if  a 
charge  of  cruelty  or  of  violation  of  contract  was  sustained  against  an 
employer. 

An  amendment  in  1860  authorized  magistrates  to  impose  not  to 
exceed  three  months’  imprisonment,  besides  the  additional  period  of 
service  already  provided  for,  upon  contract  servants  deserting  a 
second  time;  and  in  1868  it  was  provided  that  when  one  of  the  con¬ 
tracting  parties  was  Hawaiian  the  contract  should  be  in  both  English 
and  Hawaiian,  and  that  the  minister  of  the  interior  should  furnish 
blank  forms  of  contracts  to  employers  desiring  them,  though  the  use 
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of  these  official  forms  was  to  be  optional.  (a)  In  1864  a  bureau  of  immi¬ 
gration  was  established,  which  among  its  other  duties  was  authorized 
to  regulate  and  supervise  labor  contracts.  The  orders  of  this  bureau, 
when  approved  by  the  King,  were  to  have  the  force  of  law. 

There  were  undoubtedly  abuses  in  the  administration  of  the  law  at 
this  time.  The  Commercial  Advertiser,  the  principal  paper  in  the 
islands,  said  editorially  in  1870,  that  while  the  master  and  servant  act 
was  in  the  main  satisfactory,  that  paper  could  not  be  understood  as 
assenting  to  “the  entire  system  of  double  time,  lines,  imprisonment, 
transfer,  and  sale  of  contracts  and  an  indefinite  term  of  servitude, 
which  now  obtain  under  the  present  law.”  Four  years  later  Mr.  S.  B. 
Dole  states  in  the  same  paper  that  contracts  had  been  sold  at  auction 
to  the  highest  bidder,  but  that  “at  present  our  contract  laborers  are 
as  a  rule  highly  paid,  well  fed,  and  cared  for  and  treated  perhaps, 

«THE  SO-CALLED  “PENAL  LABOR  CONTRACT ’ ’  IN  FORCE  IN  HAWAII 

UNTIL  ANNEXATION. 

THIS  AGREEMENT,  made  and  entered  into  this - day  of - ,  A.  D.  188 — , 

by  and  between - ,  on  the  island  of  - ,  party  of  the  first  part,  and  . 

- ,  party  of  the  second  part,  Witnesseth: 

I.  That  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  promises  to  perform  such  labor  on  the 

island  of - as  the  said  party  of  the  first  part  shall  direct,  and  that  he  will  faith¬ 

fully  and  diligently  perform  the  same  as  becomes  a  good  workman,  and  that  he  will 
obey  all  lawful  commands  of  the  said  party  of  the  first  part,  its  agents  or  overseers, 
during  the  term  of  —  months  or - days  of - hours  each,  of  labor  actually  per¬ 
formed,  commencing  the - day  of - ,  188 — . 

II.  The  said  party  of  the  second  part  further  agrees  that  he  will  work  at  night  and 
rest  during  the  day  whenever  directed  to  do  so,  and  if  absent  from  work  wuthout  the 
consent  of  the  party  of  the  first  part  or  its  agents,  that  he  will  perform  two  days’ 
service  for  every  working  day  so  absent. 

III.  The  party  of  the  first  part  will  well  and  truly  pay,  or  cause  to  be  paid,  unto 

the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  at  the  end  of  each  month  during  which  this  con¬ 
tract  shall  remain  in  force,  compensation  or  wages  at  the  rate  of - dollars  for 

each  month  of  twenty-six  days’  labor  performed,  if  said  party  of  the  second  part  shall 
well  and  truly  perform  his  labor  as  aforesaid,  and  will  provide  him  with  food  and 
lodging  while  he  shall  so  labor. 

IV.  The  sum  of - dollars  is  acknowledged  to  have  been  paid  as  an  advance 

upon  the  wages  to  accrue  under  this  contract. 

Witness  and  security: 


[Stamp.] 

Island  of - ,  Hawaiian  Islands,  ss  : 

On  this - day  of - ,  A.  D.  188  — ,  personally  appeared  before  me - 

- ,  masters,  and - ,  servant  (satisfactorily  proved  to  me  by  the  oath 

of - ),  to  be  the  persons  exeeuting  the  accompanying  contract,  and  the 

same  having  been  by  me  read  and  explained  to  them,  they  severally  acknowledge 
that  they  understood  the  same,  and  that  they  had  executed  the  same  voluntarily, 
and  upon  the  terms  and  conditions  therein  set  forth. 

Agent  to  take  acknowledgments  to  contracts  for  labor  in  the  District  of - . 
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according  to  their  behavior,  as  well  as  they  deserve,  sometimes  better.” 
There  was  much  bitterness  of  feeling  during  this  controversy  over  the 
contract  system,  but  the  weight  of  public  sentiment,  even  among  the 
planters,  seems  to  have  been  in  favor  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of 
the  laborers. 

The  amendments  of  1872  greatly  improved  the  legal  status  of  con¬ 
tract  men.  Though  the  courts  condemned  the  practice  as  illegal,  the 
old  ship  custom  of  flogging  laborers  for  disorder  or  disobedience  still 
obtained  on  some  plantations.  It  was  impossible  to  secure  the  convic¬ 
tion  of  the  guilty  parties  in  such  cases,  because  the  flogging  was  not  done 
in  the  presence  of  witnesses.  The  first  of  the  amendments  mentioned 
made  the  complainant — i.  e.,  the  laborer — a  competent  witness  in  a  suit 
of  this  character,  and  provided  for  his  discharge  from  his  contract  and 
for  fining  or  imprisoning  the  employer  if  he  proved  his  case.  A 
second  amendment  rendered  a  contract  by  a  married  woman  invalid, 
and  provided  that  any  contract  for  service  made  by  a  woman  should  be 
voided  by  her  subsequent  marriage.  The  third  amendment  provided 
that  when  a  servant  was  sentenced  by  a  court  to  make  up  time  lost  by 
desertion,  he  should  be  paid  for  such  time  at  the  rate  stipulated  in  the 
contract.  The  fourth  amendment,  which  was  evidently  intended  to 
prevent  peonage,  prohibited  masters  from  holding  a  servant  to  work 
beyond  the  expiration  of  his  regular  term  of  service  for  any  debt  or 
advance  made  during  the  period  of  the  contract.  The  final  amendment 
provided  for  special  officers  who  should  acknowledge  all  contracts  for 
service.  Advances  were  required  to  be  paid  the  laborer  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  one  of  these  officers.  It  was  further  required  that  all  fees  and 
commissions  for  securing  and  contracting  labor  should  be  paid  by  the 
employer,  and  should  not  be  deducted  in  any  way  from  the  wages  of 
the  laborer  as  stipulated  in  the  contract. 

An  amendment  was  passed  in  1876  substituting  fines  and  imprison¬ 
ment  for  service  beyond  the  term  of  the  original  contract  in  case  of 
desertion. 

These  enactments  mark  the  conclusion  of  the  first  period  of  the 
contract  system,  the  period  when  it  was  stamped  with  the  traditions 
and  practices  given  it  by  the  whaling  captains,  and  when  the  laborers 
were  mostly  natives  of  the  islands.  With  the  reciprocity  treaty  with 
the  United  States,  the  subsequent  rapid  development  of  the  sugar 
industry,  and  the  opening  of  a  source  of  labor  supply  in  China  and 
Japan,  the  conditions  of  service  changed.  The  whole  tendency  of  legis¬ 
lation  and  court  rulings  from  this  time  on,  however,  was  toward  more 
complete  protection  for  the  laborer  and  a  more  humane  administration 
of  the  laws  affecting  him.  An  act  was  passed  in  1882  limiting  advances 
to  servants  entering  upon  contracts  to  $15  if  the  period  of  the  contract 
was  for  one  year,  and  to  $25  if  it  were  for  a  longer  term.  An  exception 
was  made  of  money  advanced  to  pay  the  passage  of  immigrants.  The 
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death  of  an  individual  employer,  but  not  that  of  a  member  of  a  firm, 
terminated  a  contract.  The  courts  ruled  that  time  lost  to  an  employer 
through  the  illness  of  a  servant  need  not  be  made  up  at  the  expiration 
of  the  contract.  It  was  still  considered  legal  to  assign  contracts  for 
service;  in  fact,  this  right  was  necessary  in  order  to  allow  the  bureau 
of  immigration  or  its  agents  to  contract  with  laborers  in  foreign 
countries  for  subsequent  assignment  to  individual  planters.  But  the 
custom  marked  one  striking  difference  between  this  and  ordinary  civil 
contracts.  A  form  of  assignment  by  indorsement  read  as  follows,  to 
quote  from  an  actual  instrument: 

I,  J.  S.  Brown,  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  $150  to  me  paid  by 
Theodore  Smith,  do  hereby  assign  this  contract  to  said  Theodore  Smith 
(his  representatives  and  assignees),  under  the  covenants  and  agreements 
therein  contained,  which  are  to  be  duly  kept  and  performed  by  said 
Theodore  Smith. 

This  particular  assignment  was  declared  invalid  by  the  court,  and 
the  laborer  discharged,  not  because  the  power  of  assignment  itself 
was  questioned,  but  because  the  persons  to  whom  the  contract  was 
transferred,  as  indicated  by  the  words  in  parentheses,  were  not  clearly 
described.  The  law  did  not  require  that  the  kind  of  service  or  the 
place  where  it  was  to  be  performed  should  be  definitely  specified 
in  a  contract.  In  a  broad  way  there  was  a  distinction  between 
contracts  made  in  foreign  countries  and  those  made  in  Hawaii.  The 
former  did  not  require  acknowledgment  before  Hawaiian  officials; 
their  term  might  be  double  that  of  local  contracts,  and  their  provisions 
were  enforced  with  the  laws  of  the  country  where  they  had  been  made 
in  view,  the  courts  ruling  that,  unless  proof  were  brought  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  any  provision  actually  appearing  in  a  contract  executed  in  a  for¬ 
eign  country  would  be  assumed  to  be  in  conformity  with  that  country’s 
laws.  In  later  times,  however,  contract  laborers  could  be  imported 
only  with  the  consent  of  the  bureau  of  immigration,  and  contracts  not 
approved  by  that  body  were  void.  An  exception  was  made  of  con¬ 
tracts  with  Japanese  laborers  under  a  convention  made  with  that 
country  in  1886.  By  this  convention  Japan  directly  safeguarded  the 
rights  of  such  of  her  citizens  as  engaged  for  service  in  Hawaii  by  cer¬ 
tain  special  measures,  and  such  contracts  were  limited  by  the  inter¬ 
national  agreement  to  the  term  of  3  years. 

These  were  the  main  features  of  actual  legislation  and  legal  inter¬ 
pretation  relating  to  contract  labor  up  to  the  time  the  system  was 
finally  abolished  by  the  organic  act  of  Congress  annexing  Hawaii 
to  the  United  States.  As  to  what  the  system  was  as  a  concrete  fact, 
apart  from  the  statute  books,  opinion  and  testimony  in  the  islands 
differ.  The  planting  interests  have  long  constituted  a  sort  of  industrial 
oligarchy  in  Hawaii,  and  even  their  passive  influence  has  counted  for 
much,  both  in  legislature  and  in  hall  of  justice.  But  it  does  notneces- 
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sarily  follow  that  this  influence  was  detrimental  to  public  or  private 
welfare,  or  exercised  as  a  rule  for  selfish  and  short-sighted  ends.  It 
doubtless  tended  to  preserve  internal  peace  and  order  under  the  mon¬ 
archy,  hastened  the  material  development  of  the  country,  and  was 
otherwise  potent  in  evolving  modern  civilization  in  the  islands.  But 
the  commercial  spirit  has  not  dominated  alone.  The  missionaries 
brought  into  Hawaii  a  temper  of  New  England  altruism  so  practical 
and  progressive  that  it  has  always  constituted  an  efficient  force  in  shap¬ 
ing  public  policy  and  private  practice  in  matters  of  civil  right.  Local 
public  sentiment  was  strong  enough  to  correct  evils  that  were  arising 
in  1870,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  such  sentiment  would  have  led 
ultimately  to  a  termination  of  penal  contracts  even  had  no  such 
emergency  as  annexation  arisen.  The  following  quotation  from  an 
article  by  a  leading  planter,  written  in  1898,  sufficiently  indicates  the 
tendency  of  public  thought  in  Hawaii  upon  this  subject: 

The  sudden  extinction  of  the  penal  contract,  while  exercising  great 
influence  on  the  situation,  will  not  prove  of  so  revolutionary  a  char¬ 
acter  as  it  would  have  done  10  years  ago,  for  there  has  been  a  manifest 
tendency  against  it  steadily  increasing  during  that  period,  and  a  frank 
deprecation  by  the  planters  of  its  supposed  necessity,  irrespective  of 
annexation.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  of  a  material  decrease  since 
the  early  days  of  the  sugar  industry  in  the  proportion  of  contract 
laborers  to  the  total  number  of  laborers  employed. 

In  a  word,  there  was  a  conscience  in  the  islands,  ready  to  be  awak¬ 
ened  to  action  by  any  act  of  gross  injustice,  which  afforded  the  most 
effective  guaranty  for  a  reasonably  fair  administration  of  the  laws  and 
the  humane  treatment  of  the  laborers. 

No  doubt  there  were  occasional  instances  of  cruelty,  abuse,  and 
fraud  practiced  against  those  under  contract.  This  might  be  assumed 
a  priori.  Such  occurrences  might  happen  without  the  knowledge  and 
against  the  will  of  the  manager  cr  owner  of  a  plantation,  through  the 
unauthorized  action  of  his  subordinates.  “Lunas,”  or  overseers,  are 
not  always  endowed  superabundantly  with  the  finer  sentiments,  and 
they  are  dealing  with  a  class  of  men  who  often  understand  only  the 
appeal  to  force.  Judging  from  observation  and  from  the  testimony 
of  those  in  a  position  to  be  well  informed  upon  the  subject,  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  a  field  gang  toward  the  man  placed  directly  over  them  is  often 
somewhat  akin  to  that  of  the  big  boys  in  an  old-time  country  school 
toward  the  teacher,  whom  it  is  a  point  of  honor  with  them  to  put  out 
through  the  window.  And  the  two  situations  are  apt  to  evolve  quite 
similar  modes  of  discipline.  A  tactful  manager,  blessed  with  overseers 
of  his  own  stamp,  might  pass  a  lifetime  on  a  plantation  without  an 
instance  of  disorder  or  serious  complaint  arising  among  the  men  in  his 
employ,  while  his  neighbor’s  life  was  spent  in  vainly  trying  to  domi¬ 
nate  a  succession  of  riots.  But  the  official  life  of  a  manager  of  the 
latter  sort  was  apt  to  be  very  brief,  and,  by  the  law  of  the  survival  of 
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the  fittest,  men  who  Could  run  a  plantation  without  being-  constantly 
involved  in  disagreements  and  petty  litigation  with  their  emploj^ees 
came  into  control. 

Laborers  have  generally  boarded  themselves  during  recent  years. 
The  interest  of  employers,  as  well  as  the  laws,  have  made  it  necessary 
to  provide  comfortable  quarters  for  plantation  hands.  It  is  a  legal 
requirement  that  the  cabins  for  single  men  shall  contain  300  cubic  feet 
of  air  space  for  every  occupant,  and  that  those  for  families  shall  con¬ 
tain  900  cubic  feet  of  air  space  for  every  two  adults  and  two  children. 
The  statutes  fixed  a  day’s  labor  at  9  hours,  unless  it  was  otherwise 
specified  in  the  contract,  and  required  that  overtime  be  paid  for  at  a 
rate  not  less  than  that  stipulated  for  regular  work. 

There  was  always  a  temptation  to  dock  or  fine  laborers  for  slack 
work,  malingering,  or  petty  offenses  more  heavily  than  the  case 
justified,  especially  if  a  plantation  chanced  to  be  shorthanded  and 
work  was  pressing.  Overseers  sometimes  docked  time  as  a  method  of 
discipline,  but  the  arbitrary  use  of  this  authority  occasioned  greater 
evils  than  it  remedied.  One  manager,  speaking  of  plantations  that 
happened  to  come  under  his  personal  observation,  stated  that  he 
believed  that  more  injustice  was  done  contract  laborers  by  the  arbi¬ 
trary  docking  by  irritable  overseers  than  in  any  other  way.  How¬ 
ever,  in  looking  over  the  account  books  and  pa}^  rolls  of  19  plantations 
for  the  last  8  years  during  which  penal  contracts  were  in  force,  no 
cases  were  found  where  individual  fines  were  oppressively  heavy  or 
where  their  sum  total  was  an  amount  large  enough  to  make  an  impor¬ 
tant  item  in  the  entries.  In  a  typical  instance,  on  a  plantation 
employing  more  than  the  average  number  of  hands,  the  total  fines  for 
a  month  amounted  to  $16.50  while  the  total  overtime  paid  was  more 
than  $600. 

Physical  ill-treatment  of  contract  laborers  was  the  exception.  It 
was  clearly  contrary  to  law,  and  if  proved  was  sufficient  ground  for 
annulling  a  contract.  But  it  is  probable  that  in  spite  of  this  fact 
plantation  officers  occasionally  went  to  extremes  with  Orientals  who 
proved  unusually  refractory.  In  1885  the  bureau  of  immigration 
issued  a  circular  to  the  effect  that  thereafter  beating  and  similar  ill- 
treatment  of  laborers  would  not  be  permitted.  An  inspector  of  the 
same  bureau  at  another  time  reported  a  Chinese  laborer  practically 
throttled  to  death  by  an  overseer.  The  latter,  however,  served  a  term 
in  prison  for  his  offense.  Riots  once  occurred  upon  a  Kauai  planta¬ 
tion  which  resulted  in  the  death  of  two  or  three  Chinese  laborers,  and 
for  which  the  authorities  held  the  manager  in  some  degree  responsible. 
But  these  were  exceptional  instances,  which  became  the  subject  of 
official  investigation  and  correction.  The  Japanese  Government 
promptly  intervened  upon  complaint  of  unwarranted  severity  toward 
its  own  citizens.  But  an  employer  might  go  to  some  lengths  at  times 
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in  what  was  considered  the  way  of  judicious  discipline.  A  manager 
at  present  in  service  in  Hawaii  related  a  personal  experience  of  this 
character  which  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  what  occurred  at  times 
without  exciting  much  comment.  Among  a  lot  of  recently  arrived 
contract  laborers  he  received  two  Japanese  who  were  apparently 
from  the  criminal  class  of  their  own  country.  These  men,  whose 
passage  money  had  been  advanced  by  the  plantation,  refused  to  work 
as  agreed  in  their  contracts,  and  deserted  repeated^,  so  that  the 
rewards  and  court  charges  for  their  apprehension  and  restoration  to 
the  plantation  amounted  in  a  short  time  to  a  sum  considerably  greater 
than  their  services  promised  ever  to  compensate.  When  the  men 
were  brought  back  one  evening  by  a  police  officer  after  their  last 
desertion,  the  manager,  who  had  heretofore  used  only  strictty  legal 
methods  with  the  men,  took  them  back  of  his  house  and  gave  each  a 
sound  horsewhipping,  and  then  ordered  his  own  cook  to  give  them 
a  good  meal  in  his  own  kitchen.  After  the  men  had  finished  their 
supper  they  both  voluntarily  came  around  to  the  veranda  where  the 
manager  was  sitting,  salamed  profoundly,  expressed  their  thanks, 
and  went  to  their  quarters.  One  remained  on  the  plantation  until  his 
contract  expired  3  years  later,  and  the  other  worked  8  years — 5  years 
after  his  contract  was  out — for  the  same  manager.  Neither  ever 
gave  him  the  least  trouble  afterwards.  This  was  the  whipping  that 
settled  the  school  on  that  plantation;  but,  as  the  manager  himself 
admitted,  there  were  ten  chances  of  failure  to  one  of  success  in 
adopting  such  a  policy. 

In  considering  these  methods  of  discipline  employed  by  planters 
during  the  contract  s}^stem,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  free  or 
day  laborers  were  nearly  as  numerous  as  those  under  contract;  that 
both  classes  were  working  side  by  side  in  the  field,  and  that  the  same 
manner  of  handling  must  be  used  with  both  to  a  large  extent.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  cost  of  importing  new  men  was  very  heavy,  and  con¬ 
sequently  every  farsighted  manager  was  studying  to  maintain  such 
conditions  among  his  employees  as  would  make  his  day  laborers  remain 
and  lead  as  many  as  possible  of  his  contract  men  to  “reship”  with  him 
when  their  period  of  service  was  over.  More  than  45  per  cent  of  the 
23,000  field  hands  on  Hawaiian  plantations  in  1897,  the  year  before 
annexation,  were  day  men,  and  the  policy  of  managers  in  relations 
with  their  laborers  could  hardly  fail  to  be  guided  by  this  fact. 

There  seems  no  ground,  therefore,  for  believing  that  the  former 
contract  system  in  Hawaii  was  a  system  of  quasi-servitude  for  laborers 
after  the  reforms  of  1872,  or  that  it  was  marked  by  extreme  injustice 
or  brutality.  Europeans  who  have  worked  under  it  seem  to  regard  it 
with  no  special  antipathy.  A  man  who  had  himself  risen  from  the 
position  of  a  field  cultivator  to  the  highest  ranks  of  plantation  admin¬ 
istration,  stated  that  he  had  seen  more  abuse  of  men  in  a  single  watch 
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upon  an  American  sailing  vessel  than  in  21  years  of  life  in  the 
Hawaiian  cane  fields.  It  was  not  a  system  that  an  American  would 
care  to  work  under,  or  one  that  it  would  be  practicable  to  revive,  but  it 
ought  not  to  go  down  in  history  burdened  with  any  particular  odium. 
It  was  simply  an  adaptation  of  a  United  States  statute  to  a  particular 
situation — to  an  end  no  less  exigent  for  the  country  in  which  it  was 
enforced  than  is  the  end  which  justifies  in  the  opinion  of  our  Supreme 
Court  the  existence  of  our  seaman’s  shipping  act,  in  spite  of  our  con¬ 
stitutional  provision  against  involuntary  servitude. 

PRESENT  PLANTATION  LABOR  SUPPLY. 

While  the  Hawaiians  as  individuals  are  marked  by  superior  physique 
and  bodily  vigor,  the  race  as  a  whole  is  decadent  in  contact  with  mod¬ 
ern  civilization.  The  natives  have  decreased  in  numbers  from  70,000 
to  30,000  during  the  last  half  century.  So  rapid  has  been  the  wasting 
away  of  the  indigenous  population  that  it  early  excited  the  alarm  of 
the  Government  and  threatened  to  cause  serious  economic  disturb¬ 
ances  in  the  kingdom.  Revenues  began  to  fail  as  the  number  of  pro¬ 
ducers  decreased  and  industrial  enterprises  were  hampered  by  want  of 
labor.  Rulers  and  employers  were  a  unit  in  their  desire  to  foster 
immigration,  though  they  were  not  always  agreed  as  to  the  source 
from  which  settlers  should  be  obtained.  The  kings  naturally  desired 
subjects  of  a  race  kindred  to  their  own,  and  looked  to  the  South  Sea 
Islands  for  their  future  immigrants.  Many  planters  and  influential 
missionaries  also  sympathized  with  the  Hawaiians  in  this  matter,  and 
preferred  to  keep  the  body  of  citizens,  or  laborers  or  church  com¬ 
municants,  as  the  case  might  be,  as  homogeneous  in  race  and  language 
as  possible.  A  second  element,  composed  principally  of  those  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  sugar  industry,  looked  at  the  question  primarily  from  an 
economic  standpoint,  and  demanded  cheap  labor  before  all  else.  They 
have  usually  stood  with  their  faces  toward  the  Orient.  A  third  party, 
strongest  perhaps  in  Honolulu  itself,  has  been  formed  of  those  who 
looked  forward  to  ultimate  annexation  to  the  United  States,  partly  as 
a  political  ideal  and  partly  for  commercial  reasons,  and  who  have 
desired  to  foster  a  Caucasian  population  capable  of  administering  free 
institutions  and  of  making  Hawaii  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name  an  inte¬ 
gral  part  of  the  Union.  It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  these  three 
parties  were  always  divided  into  well-defined  groups  of  men  carrying 
out  a  clearly  formulated  political  propaganda,  but  the  three  influences 
mentioned  were  constantly  at  work  shaping  the  policy  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  toward  immigration  and  determining  the  character  of  the  labor 
supply. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  this  report  to  give  a 
detailed  account  of  the  measures  taken  to  recruit  labor  for  the  islands 
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during  the  last  half  century.  An  exhaustive  history  of  the  subject, 
with  statistics  of  every  party  of  immigrants  entering  the  kingdom 
since  1852,  is  given  in  the  report  of  the  president  of  the  bureau  of 
immigration  to  the  legislative  assembly,  published  in  1886,  and  a 
summary  by  Dr.  William  C.  Stubbs  appears  in  Bulletin  No.  95  of 
the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  Chinese  coolies  were  first  imported  in  1852,  but  the  total 
number  entering  the  islands  during  the  15  3^ears  previous  to  the 
organization  of  the  bureau  of  immigration  was  only  704,  or  less  than 
50  per  annum.  During  the  22  years  ending  with  1886  the  total  immi¬ 
gration  of  contract  laborers  was  45,214,  of  whom  27, 814  were  Chinese, 
3,073  were  Japanese,  and  2,444  South  Sea  Islanders.  The  remainder 
were  Caucasians,  10,216  being  Portuguese,  1,052  Germans,  and  615 
Norwegians.  The  Government  expended  $1,079,797  and  the  planters 
$631,078  in  assisting  these  people  to  reach  the  islands.  This  policy  of 
assisted  immigration  was  continued  later,  but  after  the  convention 
with  Japan  in  1886,  and  especially  after  the  Chinese  restriction  acts 
passed  by  the  local  government  in  1887  and  1888,  a  large  majority 
of  the  laborers  coming  into  the  islands  were  Japanese.  As  late  as 
1897,  however,  227  Germans  were  brought  to  Lihue  plantation,  on  the 
island  of  Kauai,  under  contract. 

One  or  two  features  of  this  immigration  are  worthy  of  remark 
because  of  their  bearing  upon  the  sociological  condition  of  labor  and 
their  ultimate  influence  upon  population.  The  interests  of  the  planter 
and  of  the  Government  were  exactly  diverse  in  one  respect.  The 
former  desired  single  men,  the  latter  families.  The  element  of  cost 
was  important  to  all  parties,  and  the  expense  of  bringing  an  immi¬ 
grant  from  Europe  was  much  greater  than  that  of  bringing  one  from 
China  or  Japan.  Asiatics  were  cheaper  than  Europeans,  because  they 
came  a  shorter  distance  and  seldom  brought  families,  not  because  they 
rendered  proportionally  greater  services  for  their  wages.  About  65 
per  cent  of  the  Portuguese,  who  formed  the  bulk  of  the  assisted  Cau¬ 
casian  immigrants,  were  women  and  children,  as  against  19  per  cent 
of  the  Japanese.  Therefore  at  a  time  when  it  cost  but  $87.75  to  bring 
a  Japanese  laborer  to  the  islands,  it  cost  $266.15  to  bring  a  Portuguese, 
including  the  passage  of  the  nonproducing  members  of  his  family. 
In  the  long  run  the  discrepancy  in  cost  was  not  so  great,  because  the 
Portuguese  settled  in  the  country  and  raised  up  children  there,  so  that 
they  and  their  families  wTere  a  permanent  increment  to  the  working 
population,  while  the  Japanese  usually  returned  to  their  homes  at  the 
expiration  of  their  contracts  and  had  to  be  constantly  replaced.  But 
the  immediate  economy  was  in  securing  Asiatics,  and  it  is  this  factor 
of  first  cost  that  has  played  the  most  important  part  in  determining 
the  character  of  the  laboring  population  of  Hawaii.  Furthermore, 
the  deficiency  in  women  among  the  oriental  immigrants  has  hitherto 
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prevented  their  becoming  an  organic  part  of  the  social  system.  This  is 
a  condition  that,  as  will  be  shown  later,  promises  speedily  to  change 
with  the  substitution  of  free  for  contract  immigration.  But  except 
for  some  Chinese,  who  have  made  the  islands  their  permanent  home 
and  have  intermarried  with  the  natives  and  bred  a  mixed  race,  the 
Asiatics  have  had  as  individuals  but  a  transient  connection  with  the 
permanent  population.  So  to  speak,  they  have  formed  a  constantly 
shifting  party  of  industrial  excursionists.  And  one  important  factor 
in  creating  this  condition  has  been  the  impossibility  that  more  than  a 
small  fraction  of  them  could  know  any  family  life  in  their  temporary 
home. 

The  history  of  the  attempts  made  by  Hawaii  to  supply  its  labor 
needs  is  instructive  because  it  is  the  record  of  a  long  series  of  experi¬ 
ments,  conducted  under  conditions  almost  as  simple  as  those  of  a 
laboratory,  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  population  that  would  at  the 
same  time  supply  a  civic  and  an  industrial  need.  There  were  no  con¬ 
flicting  industries,  no  complicated  internal  problems,  either  political 
or  economic,  to  disturb  the  result.  The  failure  to  reconcile  public 
and  commercial  interests  in  the  outcome  is  suggestive.  The  field  of 
labor  supply  was  well  covered  by  the  island  government.  Hardly  a 
locality  in  the  world  exists  where  there  is  a  surplus  of  unskilled  labor 
that  has  not  been  visited  and  investigated  by  Hawaiian  labor  agents. 
Attempts  to  recruit  field  workers  have  been  made  in  many  European 
countries,  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  in  the  East  Indies, 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  and  in  Asia,  but  nowhere  was  a  people  found 
combining  the  civic  capacity  to  build  up  a  state  with  the  humility  of 
ambition  necessary  for  a  contract  laborer. 

The  present  plantation  labor  of  Hawaii,  exclusive  of  skilled  labor 
and  superintendence,  is  composed  of  a  few  Europeans  and  Portuguese 
from  the  Azores,  Hawaiians,  American  Negroes,  Porto  Ricans, 
Chinese,  and  Japanese.  The  Europeans  include  a  few  Italians  who 
have  come  into  the  country  from  Louisiana  (where  the}^  work  for  the 
same  wages  upon  the  sugar  plantations  and  live  in  the  same  quarters 
with  the  Negroes),  Galicians  and  Slavs  from  East  Austria,  and  a  few 
Germans.  The  latter  are  almost  entirely  upon  one  or  two  plantations 
on  the  windward  side  of  Kauai,  the  northernmost  island  of  the  group, 
where  the  climate  and  general  conditions  are  favorable  to  outdoor 
work  by  Europeans.  The  owners  and  managers  are  also  Germans, 
and  the  men  are  allowed  the  use  of  a  garden  and  of  sufficient  land  to 
keep  a  cow — what  would  be  almost  a  small  farm  in  some  parts  of  their 
own  country — in  addition  to  the  fuel  and  quarters  that  are  regularly 
furnished  field  hands.  Aside  from  the  Portuguese,  however,  the 
number  of  Europeans  employed  in  actual  field  labor  is  very  small. 
In  the  autumn  of  1902  it  was  but  39  in  a  total  force  of  18,536  men. 

The  Portuguese  are  largely  employed  in  the  semi-skilled  occupations 
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of  the  plantation,  though  1,183  of  the  2,663  on  the  pa}T  rolls  are  listed 
as  field  laborers.  These  people  are  an  exceedingly  hopeful  element  of 
the  population.  They  are  both  industrious  and  frugal,  and  their  vices 
are  not  of  a  sort  to  injure  their  efficiencj^  as  workers.  They  make 
good  citizens,  and  though  those  of  the  first  generation  are  usually 
illiterate  and  averse  to  Sending  their  children  to  the  public  schools, 
they  rapidly  become  Americanized.  In  fact  the  town  Portuguese  that 
one  meets  in  Honolulu  or  Hilo  differ  in  no  essential  respect  from 
intelligent  foreign-born  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Their  educa¬ 
tion  has  been  acquired  in  the  public  schools,  if  they  are  of  the  younger 
generation,  under  a  system  identical  with  that  of  the  mainland,  and 
they  have  acquired  the  habits  of  thought  and  action  that  distinguish 
an  American  from  a  European.  They  take  an  active  part  in  local 
politics  and  are  prominent  in  both  commercial  and  public  life.  The 
country  people  become  homesteaders,  cultivate  small  crops  and  fruits 
or  coffee,  and  raise  enormous  families  of  bright,  sturdy  children — the 
most  desirable  crop  of  all  in  a  country  like  Hawaii.  It  is  rather 
significant,  however,  that  they  are  not  classed  with  “white  men  ”  on  the 
plantations.  They  form  a  class  apart,  somewhere  between  Asiatics 
and  the  other  Caucasians.  This  is  probably  because  the  “  white  man” 
has  always  been  a  sort  of  aristocrat  in  the  islands,  and  a  large  body  of 
immigrants  who  lived  in  ordinary  plantation  quarters  and  worked 
with  hoes  could  hardly  aspire  to  that  rank  in  popular  estimation. 
Portuguese  or  Hawaiians  are  usually  employed  as  teamsters,  plowmen, 
or  cultivators  where  animals  are  used.  It  is  rather  interesting  that 
the  Portuguese,  like  the  Italians  in  Louisiana  to-day,  were  formerly- 
considered  inferior  for  this  sort  of  work.  But  they  have  acquired 
the  knack  of  handling  mules  and  oxen,  and  in  this  branch  of  planta¬ 
tion  labor  are  excelled  only,  if  at  all,  by  the  Hawaiians.  The  Portu¬ 
guese  is  more  individualistic — he  has  less  of  the  communal  instinct 
than  either  the  Chinese  or  the  Japanese.  Therefore  he  is  less  success¬ 
ful  in  cooperative  and  companv  contract  work  than  are  the  Orientals. 
He  is  not  inclined  to  strike,  and  is  quite  as  apt  to  disagree  with  his 
fellow  workmen  as  with  his  employer.  But  he  can  not  be  counted 
upon  to  remain  upon  a  plantation  after  he  has  saved  enough  to  become 
his  own  master.  The  ambition  of  most  of  the  Portuguese  laborers 
interviewed  was  to  get  a  little  homestead  back  in  the  mountains  and 
to  come  down  to  the  plantation  occasionally  to  work  at  odd  jobs  for 
ready  money. 

There  are  1,369  Hawaiians  employed  on  sugar  plantations  in  all 
capacities.  This  is  without  considering  those  whites  who  may  have  a 
strain  of  Hawaiian  blood  in  their  veins,  who  are  to  be  found  among 
plantation  owners  and  in  the  highest  administrative  positions.  The 
natives,  as  intimated  above,  are  usually  preferred  for  handling  ani¬ 
mals.  On  account  of  their  superior  strength  they  also  make  excellent 
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wharf  men  and  porters.  They  are  frequently  found  occupying  posi¬ 
tions  as  locomotive  drivers  and  stokers  and  in  the  mechanical  emplo}^- 
ments.  Comparatively  few  are  field  hands,  those  so  engaged  numbering 
but  392,  or  28.6  per  cent  of  the  total  number  employed  in  the  autumn 
of  1902.  The  Hawaiians  are  reported  to  be  good  men  when  they  work, 
but  they  lack  industrial  discipline.  They  are  indisposed  to  regular 
labor  day  after  day  in  any  occupation  of  a  monotonous  character.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  they  give  best  satisfaction  in  positions  that 
afford  varied  or  irregular  employment,  such  as  that  of  the  wharf 
laborers  just  mentioned. 

There  are  a  few  American  Negroes  in  Hawaii,  a  majority  of  whom 
have  arrived  since  annexation.  About  a  dozen  were  brought  into  the 
Kohala  district  of  Hawaii  in  the  spring  of  1901,  and  some  100  men  and 
their  families  were  imported  from  Louisiana  and  Alabama  by  Maui 
planters  under  a  contract  by  which  they  were  to  be  paid  from  $18  to 
$24  a  month,  with  a  bonus  of  $72  at  the  end  of  3  years  of  continuous 
service.  Their  passage  to  the  islands  was  also  paid  by  the  planters. 
Of  the  latter  expedition  only  a  few  men  remained  in  the  fall  of  1902, 
practically  none  serving  as  field  hands.  Those  who  remained  were 
earning  salaries  varying  from  a  minimum  of  $26  a  month  and  board 
as  hospital  nurses  to  $70  a  month  as  policemen.  There  were  5  Negro 
field  hands  earning  $22  a  month  and  quarters  in  the  Kohala  district. 
In  a  word,  the  experiment  of  importing  black  labor  from  the  South 
was  a  failure.  After  the  variety  and  excitement  of  a  long  trip  across 
the  continent  and  the  Pacific,  ending  with  an  entirely  new  environ¬ 
ment  and  change  of  climate,  the  Southern  Negroes  found  it  impossi¬ 
ble  to  settle  down  to  plantation  routine.  The  men  drifted  into  the 
towns,  found  employment  there  or  on  ships,  and  scattered  to  the  four 
points  of  the  compass.  The  more  industrious  and  ambitious  did  not 
find  the  same  opportunities  for  acquiring  small  land  holdings  or  making 
economic  progress  in  other  ways  that  they  had  possessed  in  the  South, 
and  their  civil  and  social  status  was  little  improved  by  the  change.  The 
minimum  wages  of  field  labor  in  the  Texas  and  Louisiana  cane  fields 
are  $18  a  month  and  quarters,  and  the  cost  of  living  is  far  less  than  in 
Hawaii.  Under  these  conditions  there  is  no  inducement  for  the  Negro 
to  migrate  to  the  islands.  Furthermore,  a  prejudice  has  always 
existed  in  Hawaii  against  the  importation  of  black  labor,  which  has 
found  voice  on  at  least  one  occasion  in  a  special  resolution  of  the  legis¬ 
lature  opposing  such  immigration.  There  are  social  reasons  that 
make  the  Negro  an  especially  undesirable  settler  in  the  islands.  The 
color  line  is  very  loosely  drawn  between  the  Hawaiians  and  Caucasians. 
The  former  have  hitherto  included  the  rulers,  the  nobility,  and  many 
of  the  largest  landowners  of  the  country.  Schools,  churches,  and 
society  are  opened  to  them,  and  they  have  intermarried  with  leading 
American  and  European  residents.  The  Hawaiians  are  not  racially 
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allied  with  the  Negro.  For  all  these  reasons,  political  and  social, 
Hawaiian  public  sentiment  considers  it  undesirable  that  an  element  be 
added  to  the  population  that  would  be  certain  in  time  to  disturb  the 
existing  happy  conditions  and  to  create  or  emphasize  unnecessary 
prejudices. 

The  Porto  Ricans,  when  they  arrived,  gave  the  least  promise,  either 
as  citizens  or  as  laborers,  of  any  immigrants  that  ever  disembarked  at 
Honolulu.  The  men  had  been  carelessly  recruited  at  a  time  when  the 
laboring  population  of  Porto  Rico  was  in  a  condition  of  acute  distress. 
It  is  probable  that  few  of  them  were  in  a  physical  condition  to  make  a 
long  vo}Tage  when  they  went  on  shipboard.  They  were  mostly'  people 
from  the  coffee  country  of  their  own  island,  who  had  been  starved  out 
of  the  mountains  when  that  region  was  devastated  by  the  hurricane  of 
1899.  This  was  followed  by  a  year  of  idleness,  semidependence',  and 
mendicancv  in  the  coast  country  before  they  left  for  Hawaii.  They 
were  half  starved,  anaemic,  and,  in  some  cases,  diseased.  A  consider¬ 
able  number  of  petty  criminals,  wharf  rats,  and  prostitutes  from  Ponce 
and  other  coast  towns  accompanied  them.  They  were  not  so  much 
representatives  of  the  people  of  Porto  Rico  as  of  famine  and  misery 
in  the  abstract  when  they  arrived  in  Honolulu.  Numbers  of  men 
afflicted  with  hydrocele  and  other  diseases,  and  who  were  manifest^ 
incapable  of  working,  found  their  way  among  the  immigrants.  But 
this  was  hardly  the  fault  of  the  Hawaiian  planters,  who  spent  nearly 
$565,000  to  get  these  men,  or  more  than  $192  passage  money  and 
recruiting  expenses  for  every  adult  male  arriving,  and  who  were  prac¬ 
tically  interested  in  their  physical  well-being. 

The  Porto  Ricans  appear  to  have  been  well  treated  during  their 
passage  from  Porto  Rico  to  Hawaii,  and  to  have  been  provided  with 
as  many  comforts  as  are  usually  enjoyed  by  voluntary  immigrants 
from  Europe  to  the  United  States.  But  their  food,  while  wholesome 
and  abundant,  was  not  always  the  kind  to  which  they  were  accustomed, 
and  they  had  been  made  ravenous  by  long  starvation.  The  first  three 
expeditions  passed  through  San  Francisco  in  the  winter,  and,  although 
they  were  brought  across  the  country  by  the  southern  route,  the 
lightly  clad  members  were  subjected  to  the  inclemencies  of  what  was 
to  them  almost  an  arctic  climate.  But  there  were  few  deaths  among 
them  while  en  route.  The  hardships  of  traveling  merely  prevented 
any  recuperation  from  the  deplorable  physical  condition  in  which  they 
had  left  their  homes.  When  they  reached  the  plantations  where  they 
were  to  be  employed,  many — especially  of  the  first  expeditions,  which 
arrived  in  the  worst  condition — were  taken  directly  to  the  hospitals, 
which  some  of  them  never  left  alive.  Those  who  were  not  actually  ill 
were  in  no  condition  to  work  and  had  to  be  fed  with  specially  pre¬ 
pared  food  for  some  weeks  before  they  could  do  a  full  day’s  labor  in 
the  fields.  They  did  not  know  how  to  care  for  themselves.  They 
had  to  be  taught  how  to  live  in  their  new  surroundings.  They  were 
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morally  upset  by  their  long  travels  and  changed  environment,  and 
many  could  not  acquire  the  new  habits  of  life  necessary  to  their  new 
condition.  So  a  considerable  number  became  strollers  and  vagabonds, 
and,  wherever  possible,  flocked  into  the  towns. 

The  social  regimen  of  the  islands  is  strict.  There  is  no  extreme 
poverty,  and  begging  is  unknown.  Any  industrious  and  able-bodied 
man  can  always  find  employment  in  the  country,  and  planters  act  upon 
the  theory  that  a  man  who  doesn’t  work  is  bound  to  steal.  So  a  per¬ 
son  without  visible  means  of  support  is  not  allowed  to  remain  on  a 
plantation,  and  as  the  plantations  cover  nearly  all  the  settled  portion 
of  the  islands,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  for  a  man  to  follow  a  life  of 
vagrancy  with  comfort.  A  certain  number  of  Asiatics  contrive  to 
do  so,  but  the}"  live  a  sort  of  parasite  existence  upon  their  fellows, 
visiting  from  plantation  to  plantation  among  their  more  industrious 
brothers,  and  do  not  sink  to  the  social  rank  or  follow  the  methods  of 
tramps  or  public  beggars.  Therefore  Porto  Ricans  so  disposed  did 
not  find  conditions  favorable  to  the  dolce  far  niente  existence  so  com¬ 
mon  among  their  own  country  population.  They  were  confronted 
with  the  necessity  of  constant  labor,  and  this  was  a  new  situation  to 
most  of  them.  A  fair  number  are  meeting  the  emergency  with  credit, 
and  are  acquiring  habits  of  persistent  industry  that  they  might  never 
have  gained  in  their  own  country.  But  a  certain  proportion  have 
failed  to  adapt  themselves  to  any  sort  of  an  industrious  life,  and  these 
have  drifted  from  the  plantations  into  the  towns  or  their  immediate 
vicinity  and  form  a  class  of  malcontents  and  petty  criminals. 

The  Porto  Ricans  arrived  in  Hawaii  in  11  expeditions,  beginning  in 
December,  1900,  and  continuing  until  October  19,  1901.  There  were 
about  450  in  each  party,  the  total  number  of  immigrants  being  about 
5,000,  of  whom  2,930  were  men  and  the  remainder  women  and  chil¬ 
dren.  The  exact  cost  of  recruiting  and  bringing  them  to  Honolulu 
was  $564,191.68,  or  more  than  $100  per  capita — a  sum  amply  sufficient 
to  assure  their  comfortable  transportation  and  entertainment  while 
en  route.  An  English  translation  of  the  notice  in  Spanish,  posted  by 
agents  recruiting  laborers  in  Porto  Rico  for  the  Plawaiian  Planters’ 
Association,  and  known  as  the  “Contract  under  which  the  Porto 
Rican  laborers  went  to  Hawaii,”  follows: 

AGREEMENT  FOR  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  LABORERS  FOR  THE 

ISLANDS  OF  HAWAII. 

The  Planters’  Association  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  needs  laborers  for  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  cane  and  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  and  therefore  makes  the  following  offer 
to  working  people  and  their  families  who  will  go  to  that  country: 

1.  To  furnish  such  laborers,  their  wives,  children,  and  relatives  free  passage  from 
Porto  Rico  to  Honolulu,  including  subsistence  and  medical  attendance  during  the 
journey. 

2.  To  furnish  such  laborer  upon  his  arrival  with  agricultural  employment  for  the 
period  of  three  years  from  the  date  of  actually  commencing  work;  also  furnishing 
employment  to  his  wife  and  elder  children  if  they  so  desire. 
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3.  To  guarantee  the  laborer  the  following  wages  for  each  month  of  26  working 
days  of  actual  labor: 

Per  month. 


During  the  first  year . .  $15 

During  the  second  year .  16 

During  the  third  year .  17 

and  to  pay  his  wife  and  elder  children,  if  they  wish  to  work,  as  follows: 

Per  day. 

Boys  from  15  to  18  years  of  age .  $0.  50 

Girls  from  15  to  18  years  of  age . 35 

Women  from  18  to  40  years  of  age . 40 


4.  The  laborer  and  his  family  will  receive,  free  of  cost,  living  apartments,  fuel  and 
water  for  domestic  use,  medical  attendance,  and  medicines. 

5.  The  laborer  shall  be  exempt  from  personal  taxes,  he  and  his  family  will  enjoy 
the  full  protection  of  the  laws  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  and  his  children  under  14 
years  of  age  will  be  provided  with  primary  instruction  in  the  public  schools. 

6.  At  the  conclusion  of  three  years  from  the  time  of  actually  beginning  work  the 
planter  will  pay  the  laborer  $72  bonus,  providing  always  that  the  laborer  shall  have 
worked  continually  during  this  period  upon  the  plantation  to  which  he  was  assigned 
an  average  of  not  less  than  20  days  in  each  month. 

Upon  their  arrival  in  Honolulu  the  workmen  and  their  families  will  be  instructed 
in  the  methods  of  cane  culture  followed  upon  the  Hawaiian  plantations. 

Ten  hours  constitute  a  working  day  in  the  fields  and  12  hours  in  the  mill,  it  being 
understood  that  this  work  is  not  continuous,  as  the  laborer  is  given  time  to  eat  his 
meals  and  rest  from  his  work. 

All  overtime  in  excess  of  the  hours  stated  will  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  10  cents 
an  hour;  26  working  days  constitute  a  month. 

The  journey  will  be  made  as  follows:  The  laborers  will  embark  upon  comfortable 
steamers  for  New  Orleans,  a  trip  of  4  days;  from  there  they  will  travel  by  rail  to  San 
Francisco,  which  will  require  about  4  days  more,  and  from  California  they  will 
embark  in  a  Pacific  liner,  which  will  take  them  to  Hawaii  in  6  days  more.  The 
whole  journey  will  occupy  about  14  days. 

The  workmen  and  their  families  will  be  provided  by  the  Planters’  Association 
upon  embarking  with  clothing ,  underclothing,  footwear,  and  blankets,  as  follows: 

For  men  and  boys,  1  pair  of  shoes  and  stockings,  1  suit  of  underwear,  1  shirt,  1 
pair  of  trousers,  1  hat,  and  1  blanket.  For  women  and  girls,  cloth  for  a  dress  and 
undergarments,  stockings,  shoes,  a  head  cloth,  and  a  blanket. 

The  climate  of  the  Hawaiian  islands  is  similar  to  that  of  Porto  Rico,  inasmuch  as 
it  lies  in  the  18th  degree  of  latitude,  and  the  temperature  does  not  fall  below  15° 
C.  (59°  F. )  or  rise  above  25°  C.  (77°  F),  a  less  degree  of  heat  than  in  Porto  Rico. 

The  products  of  the  islands  are'  sugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  pineapples,  and  all  the  fruits 
found  in  Porto  Rico,  such  as  bananas,  yams,  sweet  potatoes,  etc. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  islands  profess  different  religious  faiths,  among  them  the 
Roman  Catholic,  which  denomination  has  many  churches  and  priests  there. 

From  cablegrams  and  letters  received  we  know  that  the  Porto  Ricans,  who  have 
gone  to  Hawaii  in  the  first  five  expeditions  have  been  given  satisfactory  employment 
upon  the  plantations  of  the  islands,  as  well  as  their  wives  and  children.  This  is  cor¬ 
roborated  by  letters  which  the  emigrants  have  sent  to  their  families  in  Porto  Rico. 
Letters  of  a  very  satisfactory  tenor  have  been  received  by  several  commercial  estab¬ 
lishments  in  Yauco  for  delivery  to  friends.  These  letters  are  on  file  at  the  Hawaiian 
agency,  at  the  disposition  of  any  who  care  to  examine  them. 

Porto  Rico,  April  16,  1901. 

R.  A.  Macfie, 

W.  D.  Noble, 

The  Agents ,  San  Jaun,  Ponce,  Adjuntas. 
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So  far  as  a  personal  visit  to  every  plantation  in  the  islands  save  one 
(and  that  a  place  where  no  Porto  Ricans  were  or  had  been  employed) 
was  able  to  show,  the  planters  appear  to  have  fully  kept  their  side  of 
this  agreement.  In  most  cases,  however,  the  men  have  left  the  plan¬ 
tations  originally  employing  them  and  wandered  from  place  to  place, 
taking  such  positions  as  their  fancy  or  necessity  dictated,  like  other 
free  agricultural  laborers.  On  nearly  every  plantation  they  are  given 
in  addition  to  the  wages  agreed  upon  in  the  u contract”  a  bonus  of  50 
cents  a  week  for  every  week  in  which  they  work  the  full  six  days. 
They  receive  special  consideration  in  many  ways  that  is  not  shown 
laborers  of  other  nationalities.  One  plantation  employs  a  physician 
for  Porto  Ricans  exclusively,  others  that  do  not  run  plantation  stores 
bu}^  rice  and  similar  supplies  at  wholesale  which  they  sell  at  cost  to 
these  employees;  a  planter  on  the  island  of  Hawaii  gives  his  Porto 
Ricans  a  sack  of  flour  in  addition  to  their  weekly  bonus  whenever 
they  work  a  full  month  of  26  days,  and  at  an  another  place,  where 
there  are  nearly  100  employed,  they  are  served  with  a  free  luncheon 
of  hard  tack  and  coffee  in  the  field.  Among  about  100  Porto  Ricans 
interviewed,  there  was  not  a  single  man  who  complained  that  he  had 
not  received  full  compensation  for  his  services. 

The  quarters  provided  for  the  Porto  Ricans  were  in  many  cases  new 
and  were  usually  modeled  after  those  supplied  the  Portuguese,  with 
whom  it  was  assumed  they  would  associate,  and  were  superior  to  most 
of  those  occupied  by  Asiatics.  They  were  comfortable  cottages,  equal 
to  the  better  class  of  plantation  quarters  in  the  South  or  in  Cuba,  and 
considerably  superior  to  the  dwellings  of  the  country  laborers  in  Porto 
Rico.  But  complaint  is  made  that,  compared  with  other  working  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  islands,  the  habits  of  the  Porto  Ricans  are  untidy,  and,  as  a 
result,  many  were  transferred  to  poorer  quarters,  and  Asiatics  and 
other  laborers  were  put  in  the  homes  that  were  originally  built  for 
them.  In  these  things  they  were  compared  with  the  tidy  Japanese 
and  other  Asiatics  employed  in  the  islands,  who,  as  well  as  the  native 
Plawaiians,  are  clean  about  their  persons,  and  this  fact  reacts  favora¬ 
bly  upon  their  -surroundings,  even  when  they  neglect  sanitation  and 
orderliness  about  their  houses. 

This  fact  has  prejudiced  plantation  managers  and  the  people  of  the 
islands  against  the  Porto  Ricans.  They  are  also  unpopular  on  account 
of  the  number  of  criminals  who  accompanied  them.  Petty  thieving 
was  extremely  rare  in  the  country  districts  of  Hawaii  previous  to 
their  arrival.  In  this  respect  the  native  Hawaiians  are  almost  per¬ 
fectly  honest,  unless  corrupted  by  city  influences,  and  the  Asiatics  and 
other  laborers  are  not  inclined  to  pilfer  from  the  whites  or  to  commit 
any  lawless  acts  that  will  bring  them  into  direct  relations  with  other 
than  their  own  people.  Heretofore  doors  and  windows  of  private 
residences  have  seldom  been  locked,  and  small  articles  of  value  and 
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other  property  have  been  left  about  uncared  for  with  perfect  security. 
The  planters  state  that  the  arrival  of  the  Porto  Ricans  changed  all  this, 
and  bring  in  support  of  this  statement  official  statistics  which  show 
that  the  commitments  per  thousand  inhabitants  to  Oahu  Prison,  Hono¬ 
lulu,  during  the  first  10  months  of  1902  were,  for  the  Japanese,  1.1; 
Chinese,  3;  whites,  5.3;  Hawaiians,  6.1;  and  Porto  Ricans,  33.2. 

The  Porto  Ricans,  on  their  part,  have  not  been  uniform^  contented 
with  the  conditions  they  have  encountered  in  Hawaii.  Complaints  of 
ill  usage  and  injustice  were  made.  It  was  claimed  that  they  were 
charged  exorbitant  prices  at  the  plantation  stores,  and  were  obliged  to 
be  at  work  at  unreasonably  earl}7  hours.  A  careful  investigation 
failed  to  disclose  any  extortion  in  the  prices  charged  by  the  plantation 
stores  or  any  discrimination  as  to  hours  of  labor.  The  cost  of  living 
is  relatively  higher  in  Hawaii  than  in  Porto  Rico,  so  that  prices  that 
seem  but  normal  to  those  familiar  with  the  islands  might  well  appear 
exorbitant  to  the  new  arrivals.  The  hours  of  labor  generally  observed 
in  Hawaii  would  naturally  seem  a  hardship  to  those  accustomed  to  the 
somewhat  easy  going  Porto  Rican  methods.  Other  plantation  laborers 
work  rainy  days  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  over  this  point  consider¬ 
able  trouble  with  the  Porto  Ricans  in  Hawaii  occurred.  Especially 
were  complaints  made  by  those  working  in  the  Hilo  and  Hamakua 
districts,  and  it  is  in  this  country  that  there  is  the  most  rainfall.  As 
a  result  of  this  climatic  condition  there  has  been  a  gradual  movement 
of  the  Porto  Ricans  toward  the  dryer  sections  of  the  islands,  and  in 
those  regions  they  are  more  contented  and  give  better  satisfaction  as 
laborers.  To  repeat  a  statement  already  made,  the  industrial  regimen 
of  the  islands  is  a  strict  one.  Hawaii  is  a  country  where  no  encourage¬ 
ment  is  given  to  idlers.  It  is  probably  the  most  energetic  tropical 
country  in  the  world. 

But  the  condition  of  the  Porto  Ricans  in  Hawaii  has  another  and 
a  pleasanter  side.  The  hopelessly  ill  have  died,  some  of  the  discon¬ 
tented  have  left  for  California,  and  the  criminal  element  has  been 
largely  weeded  out  of  the  working  population  in  the  country.  There 
remains  upon  the  plantations  a  considerable  body  of  fairly  efficient 
laborers.  Representatives  of  these  were  interviewed  upon  all  the 
islands,  and  without  exception  they  were  satisfied  with  their  present 
condition.  There  are  539  Porto  Rican  children  in  the  schools  of 
Hawaii,  enjoying  educational  facilities  that  are  exceedingly  rare  in 
their  own  country.  Some  of  the  better  educated  men  are  employed 
in  positions  of  responsibility,  as  overseers,  storekeepers,  office  men, 
and  mechanics.  Intelligent  medical  treatment,  wholesome  diet,  and 
steady  labor  have  improved  both  their  physical  condition  and  their 
morale.  They  have  lost  the  dejected,  drooping  walk  that  character¬ 
ized  them  on  their  arrival,  and  step  out  as  freely  and  vigorously  as  the 
jaunty  little  Japanese.  Some  of  them  are  saving  money.  One  field 
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hand  from  Pepeekeo  plantation  left  the  islands  with  $250.  Another, 
the  head  of  a  family  in  the  Kohala  district,  has  $110  deposited  with  a 
physician  in  Honolulu,  and  another  informed  the  writer  that  he  and 
his  family  were  earning  $75  a  month,  besides  house,  fuel,  and  medical 
attendance,  and  that  he  “Thanked  God  he  had  come  to  Hawaii.”  In 
a  number  of  instances  men  had  smaller  sums  than  those  mentioned 
deposited  with  their  employers. 

Many  of  the  Porto  Ricans  had  recourse  to  Dr.  L.  C.  Alvarez,  the 
Spanish  vice-counsul  in  Honolulu,  as  a  friendly  adviser  during  the 
difficulties  and  misunderstandings  attending  their  arrival,  and  have 
remained  in  correspondence  with  him  since.  He  has  received  com¬ 
plaints  of  harsh  treatment  from  but  3  of  the  55  plantations,  and  when 
some  rumor  was  circulated  through  the  islands  to  the  effect  that  the 
Washington  Government  would  send  a  transport  to  take  the  men  back 
to  Porto  Rico  some  of  them  wrote  to  protest  against  this  gross  injus¬ 
tice,  as  they  considered  it,  of  being  deprived  of  their  present  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  forced  to  return  to  their  own  country.  Of  course  many 
of  the  men  are  homesick,  and  probably  a  very  large  majority  of  them 
would  welcome  an  opportunity  to  return  to  Porto  Rico.  They  suffer 
from  the  same  nostalgia  that  affects  European  immigrants  to  the  United 
States. 

The  opinions  of  managers  as  to  the  efficiency  of  Porto  Rican  laborers 
differ,  but  most  of  those  interviewed  thought  that  sifted  men,  who  had 
remained  steadity  on  the  plantations,  were  satisfactory.  From  40  to 
60  per  cent  of  the  laborers  originally  received  were  reported  good. 
A  few  managers,  including  one  or  two  with  the  longest  pay  rolls  in 
islands,  preferred  not  to  have  a  Porto  Rican  in  their  employ,  while 
others  retain  in  their  service  all  who  apply  for  work.  The  manager 
of  the  Kohala  Sugar  Company  says  in  his  report  for  1901:  “The  Porto 
Ricans*  have  turned  out  well  and  are  among  the  best  laborers  on  the 
plantation,  and  are  improving  greatty.” 

The  annual  report  of  Olaa  plantation  for  the  same  year  contains  the 
following  statement  by  the  manager: 

We  have  on  the  plantation  237  Porto  Ricans,  including  women  and 
children.  Although  there  is  among  them  a  good  deal  of  poor  material, 
the  majority  of  them  are  fair  workers  and  we  have  little  trouble  with 
them.  I  think  the  one  prime  reason  for  this  is  that  we  have  continu¬ 
ously  maintained  in  our  employ  a  thoroughly  competent  interpreter, 
so  that  there  has  been  no  misunderstanding  between  laborers  and  man¬ 
ager  as  to  what  was  wanted  on  either  side. 

One  manager  states  that  the  Porto  Ricans  in  his  force  constantly 
improve,  but  that  they  have  to  be  taught  to  eat  sufficient  and  whole¬ 
some  food.  Almost  the  same  opinion  was  recently  expressed  by  a 
large  employer  of  native  labor  in  Cuba.  The  manager  at  Waialua 
thought  the  Porto  Ricans  remaining  in  his  employ  were  good  men, 
but  not  equal  to  the  Japanese,  while  a  manager  on  Kauai  and  another 
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on  Hawaii  considered  that  they  accomplished  more  field  work  in  a  day 
than  any  Asiatic  and  nearly  as  much  as  a  Portuguese  or  a  European. 
Two  cases  were  actually  observed  where  Porto  Rican  and  Japanese 
gangs  chanced  to  be  working  in  the  same  field,  in  one  instance  cutting 
cane  and  in  the  other  distributing  fertilizer,  and  on  both  occasions  the 
Porto  Ricans  were  covering  ground  much  faster  than  the  Orientals. 
There  was  complaint  that  Porto  Ricans  work  irregularly,  but  this  is 
only  partially  borne  out  by  the  figures  taken  from  the  books  of  two 
large  plantations  for  the  months  of  July  and  August,  1902.  The  aver¬ 
ages,  for  men  only,  are  as  follows: 


Portuguese: 

Average  number  of  men  employed .  126 

Average  days  worked  per  month .  22.  74 

Hawaiians: 

Employed . 32 

Days  worked .  21.  95 

Japanese: 

Employed . . .  664 

Days  worked .  21.  34 

Porto  Ricans: 

Employed .  125 

Days  worked . 20.  85 

Chinese: 

Employed .  119 

Days  worked .  20 


It  should  be  said  of  the  Chinese,  however,  that  since  the  exclusion 
law  went  into  effect  with  annexation  most  of  the  younger  and  most 
vigorous  workers  have  gone  back  to  China,  leaving  behind  the  gam¬ 
blers  and  opium  smokers,  and  those  who,  on  account  of  age  and  decrep¬ 
itude,  can  not  accumulate  funds  to  return  to  their  own  country.  The 
best  workers  among  the  Chinese  are  also  drafted  off  to  the  rice  fields  by 
employers  of  their  own  nationality,  so  that  altogether  only  a  remnant 
of  the  poorest  hands  remain  as  day  laborers  on  the  plantation.  The 
Porto  Ricans  are  incited  to  regular  work  by  a  special  bonus  of  50  cents 
a  week  for  every  full  week  of  labor,  which  inducement  is  not  offered 
to  Asiatics. 

There  has  been  practically  no  change  in  the  number  of  Porto  Ricans 
working  on  the  plantations  during  the  year  1902,  though  there  was  a 
rapid  decrease  previous  to  that  time,  which  would  tend  to  show  that 
after  the  naturally  vagrant  and  criminal  classes  were  once  eliminated 
the  remainder  form  a  reasonably  steady  class  of  employees.  The 
figures  of  the  total  number,  of  both  sexes,  employed  at  different  dates, 
as  given  by  the  Planters’  Association,  are  as  follows: 


October,  1901 . • .  2,  085 

February,  1902 .  1,851 

September  30,  1902 . .  1,  853 
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Of  the  55  plantations  in  Hawaii,  34  had  Porto  Ricans  on  their  pay 
rolls  in  the  autumn  of  1902.  One  thousand  seven  hundred  men,  or 
slightly  more  than  58  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  men  imported, 
were  then  employed,  and  were  earning  an  average  monthly  wage,  with¬ 
out  bonus,  of  $17.52.  Including  the  weekly  bonus  of  50  cents  paid  to 
a  very  large  majority  of  them  for  regular  work,  their  possible  wages 
were  nearly  $2  a  month  more  than  this,  and  their  real  monthly  earnings 
probably  averaged  between  $18  and  $19.  On  one  plantation,  where 
the  actual  wages  paid  54  Porto  Rican  employees  were  averaged  for  the 
month  of  August,  1902,  it  was  found  that  they  earned  $18.85  each,  or 
51  cents  a  month  more  than  the  Japanese.  There  were  also  172  Porto 
Rican  women  employed,  at  an  average  wage  of  $11.13  a  month,  and 
164  minors,  whose  average  wages  were  $10.20.  The  occupations  of 
the  men  were  distributed  as  follows:  Four  held  clerical  positions,  pay¬ 
ing  an  average  of  $35.32  a  month;  11  were  overseers,  receiving  $30.29 
a  month;  18  mechanics  and  mechanics’  helpers  received  $21,57;  29 
teamsters  received  $20.61;  15  wharf  men  received  $19.77;  15  railway 
laborers  received  $20;  9  mill  hands  received  $18.20;  and  1,734  field 
hands  and  common  laborers  received,  without  including  the  bonus,  an 
average  of  $16.13  a  month.  The  average  wages  of  the  Porto  Ricans 
employed  on  the  plantations  are  therefore  higher  than  those  promised 
them  when  they  left  Porto  Rico.  But  slightly  more  than  half  of  those 
imported  still  remain  in  plantation  work.  Of  these  539  are  accounted 
for  by  the  school  children,  166  had  been  committed  to  Oahu  Prison, 
and  the  remaining  2,300  represent  minors  too  young  to  attend  school, 
those  employed  off  of  the  plantations,  and  the  vagrant  and  vagabond 
population  that  has  collected  in  Honolulu.  Some  also  have  died  and  a 
few  have  left  for  the  Coast.  Twenty-three  Porto  Ricans  are  also 
engaged  in  cultivating  on  contracts,  and  are  earning  about  $26  a  month 
besides  quarters,  fuel,  and  medical  attendance.  These  are  not  included 
among  the  plantation  wage  earners  enumerated  above. 

From  the  planters’  point  of  view  an  important  result  of  the  Porto 
Rican  immigration  was  the  moral  effect  that  their  arrival  had  upon  the 
Japanese.  The  latter  had  begun  to  fancy  that  with  the  enforcement 
of  the  Federal  Chinese  exclusion  and  contract  laws  after  annexation 
they  were  complete  masters  of  the  labor  situation  in  Hawaii.  They 
formed  temporary  combinations  for  the  purpose  of  striking  at  critical 
periods  of  the  planting  and  grinding  season,  and  in  this  way  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  forcing  up  wages.  This  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the  rise  in 
the  average  wage  of  field  hands  from  60  to  76  cents  a  day,  or  an  increase 
of  over  25  per  cent,  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 1901 — the  first  12 
months  following  annexation.  The  regular  arrival  of  monthly  expedi¬ 
tions  of  Porto  Rican  laboring  people  throughout  an  entire  year  largely 
disabused  them  of  this  sense  of  monopoly  and  made  them  much  more 
reasonable  in  their  relations  with  their  employers. 
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The  ultimate  effect  of  the  Porto  Rican  immigration  upon  the  islands 
will  probably  be  unimportant.  Those  who  remain  will  doubtless 
amalgamate  more  or  less  with  the  Portuguese  during  their  transition 
into  Hawaiian  Americans.  They  and  their  descendants  will  in  all  prob¬ 
ability  be  vastly  better  off  than  they  had  any  prospect  of  being  in 
their  own  country.  They  have  brought  with  them  a  criminal  element 
which  it  may  take. time  to  eliminate,  but  which  will  find  the  islands  a 
decidedly  discouraging  field  for  operations,  and  they  have  faults  and 
weaknesses  which  it  may  require  a  generation  or  two  fully  to  correct. 
They  are  somewhat  given  to  drinking,  gambling,  and  carrying  con¬ 
cealed  weapons,  and  are  more  quarrelsome  and  vindictive  than  the 
other  inhabitants.  Difficulties  sometimes  arise  between  them  and  the 
Japanese.  The  latter  are  seldom  the  aggressors  and  rather  fear  the 
Porto  Ricans  in  individual  disagreements,  but  on  one  or  two  occasions, 
when  their  blood  was  up,  it  required  prompt  and  energetic  police 
interference  to  prevent  a  sudden  extermination  of  the  local  Porto 
Rican  population.  The  customs  of  the  two  people  are  so  different 
that  trouble  is  apt  to  result  if  they  are  placed  in  neighboring  quarters. 
The  Japanese,  for  instance,  have  a  naive  disregard  for  proprieties  of 
costume  and  occasionally  walk  about  their  camps  in  an  absence  of 
attire  that  Americans  or  Europeans  tolerate  only  in  works  of  art. 
Porto  Ricans  object  to  this  in  case  of  adults,  and  one  or  two  small 
riots  have  occurred  as  a  consequence.  Yet  these  are  but  other  versions 
of  the  race  riots  and  fights  between  workmen  of  different  nationalities 
that  happen  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  They  are  not  common,  and 
none  so  far  has  led  to  serious  consequences.  His  careless  disregard 
of  cleanliness  renders  the  Porto  Rican  a  less  pleasant  neighbor  or 
employee  in  many  respects  than  an  Oriental.  But  to  an  outside 
observer  it  would  seem  that  despite  all  his  faults  he  is  more  desirable 
as  a  permanent  settler.  He  possesses  the  heredity  of  the  Caucasian, 
and  with  the  discipline  of  regular  work  and  the  encouragement  of  the 
social  and  political  environment  he  finds  in  Hawaii,  he  ought  to  turn 
out  in  the  course  of  time  a  fairly  intelligent  and  industrious  citizen. 

The  Chinese  have  long  constituted  an  important — most  of  the  time 
the  most  important — element  of  Hawaii’s  working  population,  and 
they  possessed  influence  and  privileges  and  received  a  degree  of  con¬ 
sideration  in  the  old  island  kingdom  that  they  never  enjoyed  in  the 
United  States.  The  first  connection  of  Hawaii  with  China  was  through 
the  sandal-wood  traffic,  when  the  Celestial  Empire  was  looked  upon  as 
the  great  source  of  royal  revenue  and  of  ready  money  for  the  people. 
The  cooly  appeared  in  1852  with  the  dignity  of  this  tradition  behind 
him.  His  number  increased  slowly  at  first;  he  accumulated  property 
in  those  days  of  early  abundance,  intermarried  with  the  natives, 
learned  their  language,  gained  their  confidence  and  trade,  and  with  his 
shrewd  commercial  instincts  established  himself  strongly  in  the  mer- 
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cantile  life  of  the  Kingdom.  In  the  marshy  coast  regions  and  fertile 
mountain  valleys  he  opened  profitable  rice  plantations,  redeeming 
valueless  waste  lands,  and  adding  greatly  to  the  wealth  of  the  country, 
the  income  of  the  native  proprietors,  and  the  revenues  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  His  competition  was  not  felt  as  much  as  his  services  were 
appreciated,  and  he  was  treated  accordingly.  Visitors  from  California 
speak  of  his  superiority  to  the  Chinamen  of  the  coast  as  if  he  came 
from  a  different  quarter  of  the  globe,  but  he  is  simply  the  cousin  or 
brother  of  the  latter  developed  under  a  different  environment. 

But  the  number  of  Chinese  immigrants  ultimately  caused  disquie¬ 
tude,  especially  in  view  of  the  constantly  decreasing  native  popula¬ 
tion  and  the  small  contingent  of  permanent  white  residents,  and  from 
1883  a  growing  opposition  to  their  continued  importation  existed. 
Shortly  afterwards  plantation  labor  began  to  fiock  in  from  Japan,  and 
a  Chinese-restriction  act  was  passed  in  1887,  with  amendments  in  1888, 
which  virtually  excluded  laboring  people  of  that  nationality  from  the 
islands  for  a  time.  Chinese  women  and  children  having  relatives  in 
Hawaii,  clergymen,  merchants,  and  teachers  formerly  residing  in  the 
country  were  allowed  to  land.  Under  a  special  permit  from  the  min¬ 
ister  of  the  interior  merchants  and  travelers  were  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  country  6  months  under  bond.  A  limited  number  of  field 
hands  and  domestic  servants  were  also  permitted  to  enter  the  country 
each  year.  These  were  allowed  to  engage  in  no  occupations  but  the  two 
stated,  and  had  to  keep  their  residence  registered  with  the  authorities, 
while  their  employers  were  required,  under  penalty  of  a  fine,  to  deposit 
a  certain  portion  of  their  wages  each  month  with  the  Government  for 
the  payment  of  their  return  passage  when  the  contracts  under  which 
they  were  permitted  to  enter  had  expired.  Despite  these  restrictions, 
however,  the  number  of  Chinese  plantation  laborers  increased  rela¬ 
tively  to  the  number  of  Japanese  from  1894  to  1896,  inclusive,  though 
the  latter  always  remained  a  large  majority.  The  constitution  of  1887 
prohibited  Chinese  from  voting  for  members  of  the  legislature.  The 
opposition  to  the  Chinese  was  vigorously  voiced  by  Mr.  L.  A.  Thurs¬ 
ton,  then  minister  of  the  interior,  in  his  report  as  president  of  the 
bureau  of  immigration,  published  in  1890. 

The  planting  interests  have  usually,  though  not  unanimously,  been 
in  favor  of  Chinese  labor.  An  ideal  situation  in  the  eyes  of  most 
managers  would  be  to  have  a  force  of  unskilled  employees  divided 
about  equally  between  the  two  oriental  nationalities.  If  confined  to 
either  one  of  the  two,  probably  a  majority  would  prefer  the  Chinese, 
partly  because  they  still  retain  a  lively  recollection  of  their  difficulties 
with  the  Japanese  at  the  time  of  annexation.  The  two  peoples,  in 
spite  of  their  kinship,  have  marked  dissimilarities.  The  Chinaman  is 
usually  the  more  steady  and  reliable  but  the  less  energetic  laborer  of 
the  two,  and  is  preferred  for  irrigation  and  cane  cutting.  The 
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Japanese  has  greater  physical  strength,  and  is  the  better  man  for  load¬ 
ing  or  for  general  roustabout  work  in  the  mill.  He  is  more  frequently 
seen  with  a  team  than  is  the  Chinaman.  He  is  more  cleanly  about  his 
person  and  tidy  about  his  surroundings,  and  adopts  much  more  readily 
all  the  superficial  tokens  of  Caucasian  civilization.  He  wears  European 
clothing,  carries  a  watch,  and  seeks  most  eagerly  for  variety  in  life. 
He  is  constantly  visiting  new  places  and  trying  his  hand  at  new  trades. 
He  represents  the  radical,  the  Chinaman  the  conservative,  side  of  ori¬ 
ental  character.  His  white  employers  consider  him  mercurial,  super¬ 
ficial,  and  untrustworthy  in  business  matters.  His  vices  are  more 
occidental  than  those  of  the  Chinese.  He  does  not  fall  a  victim  to  opium 
or  the  unnatural  practices  of  the  latter,  but  is  fond  of  intoxicants. 
Partly  on  account  of  his  religion  he  is  usually  kind  to  animals  and 
largely7  vegetarian  in  his  diet.  When  the  Japanese  first  began  to  arrive 
in  the  country  one  of  the  difficulties  employers  experienced  was  to  per¬ 
suade  them  to  eat  enough  wholesome  and  strength-sustaining  food  to  do 
a  fair  day's  work.  The  Chinaman  is  said  by  planters  to  spend  half  again 
as  much  for  his  provisions  as  a  Japanese.  He  eats  meat  and  not  unusu¬ 
ally  is  to  be  seen  tramping  home  to  his  quarters  with  a  canvas-wrapped 
ham  on  his  shoulder.  In  matters  of  business  honor,  the  Chinaman  is 
considered  vastly  more  reliable.  He  seldom  deserts  a  contract,  even 
though  he  lose  heavily,  while  a  Japanese  will  walk  off  and  leave  a  mana¬ 
ger  in  the  lurch  if  he  fails  to  get  wThat  he  considers  a  profitable  bargain. 
A  prominent  business  man  of  Honolulu,  who  had  dealt  with  the  Chinese 
for  31  years,  buying  rice  from  them  and  advancing  them  money  on 
crop  loans  and  mortgages,  stated  that  he  had  never  lost  a  cent  through 
their  dishonesty  or  had  one  of  them  fail  to  keep  his  side  of  an  agree¬ 
ment  fairly  entered  into  or  attempt  to  evade  a  business  promise.  They 
are  also  said  to  be  constant  in  their  domestic  relations  and  to  bring  up 
their  families  with  a  strict  regard  for  their  own  ethical  ideas.  They 
have  less  national  sentiment  than  the  Japanese,  and  a  number  of  them 
have  settled  and  made  permanent  homes  in  the  islands,  where  their 
children,  either  pure  Chinese  or  mixed  Chinese  and  Hawaiian,  form  a 
small  but  constantly  growing  element  of  the  population.  The  descend¬ 
ants  from  Chinese-Hawaiian  marriages  are  esteemed  the  best  mixed 
race  in  the  territory. 

The  Japanese  make  more  demands  upon  a  plantation  manager  in 
the  way  of  quarters  and  general  conveniences  for  living  than  do  the 
Chinese.  Many  of  them  have  families  and  require  individual  apart¬ 
ments.  They7  will  not  sleep  in  “double  deckers,”  and  tear  them  out 
of  any  apartments  to  which  they  are  assigned.  They  prefer  to 
board  in  small  companies,  upon  a  cottage  system,  while  the  Chinese 
like  to  herd  together  in  large  barracks — usually7  roomy,  barn-like 
structures — with  little  suggestion  of  domesticity  about  them.  It  is 
difficult  to  keep  Japanese  employees  upon  a  plantation  unless  they7  are 
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provided  with  plenty  of  water — preferably  hot  water — for  their  daily 
bath.  No  provision  for  privacy  need  accompany  these  bathing  arrange¬ 
ments.  One  big’  tub  satisfies  all  ordinary  requirements. 

The  patriotism  and  national  aggressiveness  of  the  Japanese  are 
factors  of  their  sociological  influence  in  the  islands.  On  the  one  hand 
these  qualities  have,  up  to  the  present  time,  prevented  their  becoming 
permanent  settlers  like  some  of  the  Chinese.  They  have  not  acquired 
large  property  holdings  in  Hawaii,  though  they  conduct  many  business 
enterprises  of  importance  among  their  own  people.  Japanese  financial 
institutions  and  steamship  companies  handle  the  savings  of  the  laborers 
and  carry  the  latter  to  and  from  the  islands,  while  the  Government 
of  Japan  closely  supervises  and  regulates  every  detail  of  their  immigra¬ 
tion.  Most  of  those  migrating  to  Hawaii  do  so  at  the  instance  and  under 
the  control  of  immigration  companies,  which  are  institutions  authorized 
by  the  home  Government  for  conducting  this  business.  It  is  stated 
that  at  times  only  a  fixed  quota  of  laborers  is  permitted  to  leave  each 
province,  the  number  being  adjusted  to  local  requirements  and  to  the 
rate  of  wages  prevailing  in  the  foreign  labor  market.  Each  immi¬ 
grant  pays  or  becomes  indebted  to  the  immigration  company  for  his 
passage,  and  a  fixed  fee  or  commission ,  which  ranges  from  $10  to  $20. 
in  consideration  of  which  the  company  is  bound  to  transport  the 
laborer  to  his  destination,  and  to  provide  for  his  care  or  else  return 
him  to  his  own  country  in  case  illness  or  accident  incapacitates  him  for 
work.  As  a  Japanese  can  save  as  much  from  his  wages  in  a  year  in 
Hawaii  as  in  the  better  part  of  a  lifetime  in  some  of  the  rural  districts 
of  his  own  country,  and  as  the  cost  of  passage  to  Honolulu— under 
$40 — is  by  no  means  prohibitive,  the  voluntary  labor  supply  from 
Japan  has  naturally  filled  the  Hawaiian  market,  though  always  under 
the  strict  control  of  the  Government.  It  is  even  rumored  that  when 
plantation  hands  become 'numerous  and  wages  begin  to  decline,  or 
when  the  pressure  for  employment  becomes  great  at  home,  the 
local  agents  of  the  Government  intervene  to  encourage  a  return  to 
Japan  of  those  laborers  having  the  largest  deposits  in  the  Japanese 
bank.  Whether  this  is  true  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  Japan  never  lets 
go  of  its  citizens,  and  does  not  intend  that  the}T  shall  form  permanent 
ties  in  another  country.  This  fact  has  so  far  distinguished  Japanese 
immigration  into  Hawaii  from  European  immigration  into  the  United 
States.  The  Japanese,  with  his  inherited  reverence  for  the  authority 
of  his  Government,  is  not  a  free  agent  in  the  social  or  industrial  world 
and  does  not  sever  himself  from  the  influence  of  his  native  rulers  when 
he  passes  beyond  the  sphere  of  their  political  control. 

It  is  in  part  this  national  sentiment  which  gives  a  certain  aggres¬ 
siveness  to  the  religious  policy  of  the  Japanese.  A  majority  of  the 
laborers  are  Buddhists,  and  this  religion  is  conducting  a  quiet  but  per¬ 
sistent  propaganda  against  Christianity  among  its  own  people.  Out- 
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side  of  Honolulu  there  are  perhaps  a  score  of  Buddhist  temples  recently 
erected  upon  the  different  plantations,  and  Japanese  schools  are  con¬ 
ducted  in  connection  with  a  number  of  them.  The  national  trait  of 
assimilating  readily  the  exterior  forms  of  Western  civilization  repro¬ 
duces  itself  peculiarly  in  their  religion.  Partly  as  a  matter  of  conven¬ 
ience  the  Buddhists  observe  Sunday  in  the  Islands,  conduct  Sunday 
school  and  meetings  on  that  day,  and  to  some  extent  imitate  church 
observances.  Buddhist  priests  have  adopted  the  title  of  “Reverend." 
There  is  no  opposition  to  this  religion  on  the  part  of  managers  and 
plantation  authorities,  in  fact  they  rather  encourage  the  building  of 
temples  and  the  observance  of  forms  of  worship  among  their  Asiatic 
employees.  The  moral  and  social  influence  of  the  priests  among  the 
laborers  is  thought  to  be  good.  But  cases  are  reported  where  Bud¬ 
dhist  committees  have  been  at  work  using  their  moral  influence,  and 
even,  it  is  said,  employing  a  form  of  boycott,  to  force  Christian  Japa¬ 
nese  to  send  their  children  to  Buddhist  schools  and  to  renounce  their 
adopted  form  of  worship.  Aside  from  their  religion,  patriotism  alone 
is  a  potent  influence  in  keeping  the  Japanese  lo}7al  to  their  own 
national  institutions.  They  cooperate  and  make  considerable  sacrifices 
to  maintain  schools  where  their  children  can  be  taught  in  their  mother 
tongue  and  in  accordance  with  the  customs  and  beliefs  of  Japan. 

So  far  as  private  morals  are  concerned,  the  Japanese  of  the  laboring 
class  immigrating  into  Hawaii  are  practically  in  a  state  of  nature — the 
ideals  and  conventionalities  of  the  West  simply  do  not  exist  among 
them.  Marriage  is  a  business  contract,  and  many  women  arrive  in 
Honolulu  to  meet  husbands  whom  they  have  never  seen.  They  have 
been  practically  purchased  by  friends  or  agents  of  the  latter  in  the 
home  country,  and  feeling  free  to  observe  a  different  custom  in  a  new 
land,  promptly  desert  the  men  if  they  do  not  meet  with  their  approval. 
Much  looseness  in  the  sex  relations  results. 

Despite  the  transient  character  of  Asiatic  settlement  in  Hawaii,  the 
labor  question  there  has  certain  permanent  social  and  racial  aspects 
that  it  does  not  possess  in  other  portions  of  the  country.  These  turn 
upon  the  probability  of  a  final  orientalization  of  that  Territory.  At 
present  Hawaii  is  as  characteristically  American  as  any  place  on  the 
mainland.  This  may  be  due  in  part  to  an  aggressiveness  in  Hawaiian 
Americanism  that  was  born  of  its  struggle  to  survive  and  to  dominate 
the  country.  Something  of  the  cohesiveness  that  Macaulay  mentions 
as  characterizing  the  Englishry  of  Ireland  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven¬ 
teenth  centuries  has  united  the  white  population.  The  public  school 
system  has  been  a  powerful  instrument  for  unifying  the  ideals  and 
establishing  solidarity  in  the  civilization  of  the  islands.  European 
immigrants  are  assimilated  into  this  American  life  as  readily  as  in 
any  other  part  of  the  Union.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  Asiatic  has 
had  only  an  economic  value  in  the  social  equation.  So  far  as  the 
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institutions,  laws,  customs,  and  language  of  the  permanent  population 
go,  his  presence  is  no  more  felt  than  is  that  of  the  cattle  upon  the 
mountain  ranges.  He  lives  apart,  his  society  forms  an  imperium  in 
imperio  that  is  not  assimilated,  and  does  not  even  coalesce  with  the 
social  organism  of  the  dominant  race. 

The  question  whether  this  is  a  permanent  condition  and  whether 
two  societies  can  continue  thus  to  exist  side  by  side  without  reacting 
the  one  upon  the  other,  is  an  interesting  one,  because  it  is  certain  to 
become  more  important  and  to  have  many  new  applications  in  the 
future.  In  Havaii  there  seems  to  be  an  appreciable  tendency  to 
extend  Western  at  the  expense  of  Eastern  civilization  and  customs. 
This  is  not  so  significant  in  case  of  the  Japanese,  for  they  are  ready 
imitators,  if  not  assimilators,  of  Western  ideals.  But  a  breaking 
down  of  Chinese  conservatism  means  much  more,  and  when  these 
people  decide  to  make  their  permanent  homes  in  the  islands  it  is 
evidently  with  a  view  to  becoming  Occidentals.  They  send  their 
children  to  the  public  schools  and  encourage  them  to  acquire  Ameri¬ 
can  accomplishments  and  habits.  In  one  school  visited  where  there 
were  about  70  pupils,  but  13  wore  cues.  Ten  years  ago,  the  principal 
said,  the  proportion  was  about  reversed.  And  a  group  of  Chinese 
boys  without  cues,  talking  very  fair  English,  dressed  as  American 
boys  would  be  under  similar  circumstances,  and  starting  out  for 
a  football  game — -as  these  boys  were  the  morning  the  school  was 
visited — present  very  few  oriental  characteristics.  Each  one  of  these 
young  men  and  women  who  steps  over  the  line  that. separates  the  East 
from  the  West  makes  it  easier  for  more  to  follow. 

The  Americanized  Chinaman  contributes  a  not  unimportant  element 
to  the  Hawaiian  people,  and  there  are  indications  that  he  will  stand 
on  a  certain  social  parity  with  the  Caucasians.  Young  Chinese  are 
occasionally  seen  in  evening  dress  at  balls  and  receptions  where  whites 
predominate.  When  they  adopt  an  American  manner  of  life  they 
soon  cease  to  be  a  depressing  factor  in  the  labor  market.  Those  best 
qualified  to  speak  of  the  Hawaiian  Chinese  state  that  they  are  rapidly 
acquiring  the  habits  and  tastes  of  American  working  people  and 
demand  the  same  standards  of  living.  Many  of  those  who  make  but 
a  temporary  sojourn  in  the  islands  carry  back  with  them  to  China 
packing  cases  full  of  American  lamps,  clocks,  tools  and  implements, 
sewing  machines,  and  other  novelties  and  conveniences  of  various 
kinds,  a  knowledge  of  which  they  often  introduce  for  the  first  time  to 
the  remoter  parts  of  their  own  country.  Some  of  them  return  to 
build  and  furnish  homes,  like  those  of  the  Americans,  in  their  native 
villages.  The  circulation  of  oriental  labor  through  Hawaii  has  been 
a  potent  but  little-heeded  influence  in  extending  familiarity  with  West¬ 
ern  civilization  and  a  demand  for  Western  products  throughout  the 
two  great  oriental  nations. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  presence  of  a  transient  population  of  Asiatics 
in  Hawaii  checks  Caucasian  immigration,  limits  the  market  for  white 
labor,  and  thus  tends  to  hinder  the  building  up  of  a  strong,  self- 
governing  American  community  in  the  mid-Pacific.  Were  Hawaii 
virgin  and  unoccupied  territory  it  might  be  questioned  whether 
American  interests  would  permit  a  single  Mongolian  upon  its  shores. 
But  now  there  are  established  industries  and  interests  urging  their 
claims.  The  sugar  industry  has  been  built  up  upon  Asiatic  labor; 
that  labor  can  not  be  withdrawn  at  once  without  ruining  the  industry, 
and  with  it  the  economic  prosperity  of  the  islands  for  many  }Tears  to 
come.  Causes  already  sufficiently  described  limit  the  industrial  possi¬ 
bilities,  and  no  community,  white  or  yellow,  can  obviate  these  limita¬ 
tions.  Certain  other  conditions,  sociological  rather  than  material,  still 
further  restrict  the  sphere  of  industrial  effort  in  the  islands.  That 
labor  policy  is  evidently  the  wisest  which,  while  recognizing  existing 
conditions  and  the  natural  limitations  to  productive  enterprises 
already  mentioned,  strives  to  maintain  the  economic  prosperity  of  the 
Territory  with  the  least  possible  sacrifice  of  the  interests  of  Caucasian 
workingmen. 

Assuming  the  production  of  sugar  to  retain  its  present  ascendancy, 
it  is  pertinent  to  inquire  to  what  extent  white  men  can  be  profitably  * 
employed  in  that  industry.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  all  the 
higher  occupations,  such  as  those  involving  superintendence  or 
mechanical  skill,  might  remain  in  their  control.  But  the  men 
employed  in  these  pursuits  are  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  whole 
plantation  force.  Unskilled  laborers  constituted,  in  round  numbers, 
over  38,000  of  the  42,000  men  employed  on  Hawaiian  plantations  in 
the  fall  of  1902,  or  about  90  per  cent  of  the  whole  plantation  force. 

It  is  among  the  remaining  10  per  cent  that  there  would  theoretically 
be  the  greatest  field  for  white  employment. 

The  preliminary  explanation  should  be  made  that,  irrespective  of 
the  general  question  whether  white  men  can  work  satisfactorily  in  the 
cane  fields,  there  is,  it  is  said,  no  supply  of  the  kind  of  labor  needed 
in  the  States.  Italy  furnishes  a  large  share  of  the  field  hands 
employed  in  Louisiana,  and  Japanese  cultivate  the  beet-sugar  fields 
of  California.  The  latter  State  furnishes  a  ready  market  for  all  the 
agricultural  labor  that  up  to  the  present  date  has  ever  reached  its 
borders,  at  higher  wages  than  the  cane  industry  can  afford  to  pay. 
American  farm  hands  can  not  be  employed,  and  small  farmers  from 
the  States  will  not  occupy  and  till  with  their  own  hands  cane  lands  in 
Hawaii,  until  some  economic  revolution  is  accomplished  by  which 
workers  are  made  to  move  freely  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  market 
and  from  more  profitable  to  less  profitable  fields  of  production. 

White  men  are  sometimes  said  to  be  physically  incapable  of  working 
continuously  in  the  cane  fields  of  a  country  having  the  climate  of 
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Hawaii.  This  may  be  true  of  some  spots,  like  the  Mana  end  of 
Kekaha  plantation,  where  highlands  cut  olf  the  ocean  breezes  and  the 
sun  pours  its  untempered  rays  into  a  little  pocket  in  the  foothills,  but 
as  a  general  statement  it  has  been  disproved  by  the  use  of  the  Portu¬ 
guese  in  Hawaii,  and,  it  might  be  added,  of  the  Gallego  in  Cuba. 
The  Italians,  while  they  have  the  recuperative  effects  of  the  frost 
season,  work  for  months  of  the  busiest  time  of  the  year  in  Louisiana 
in  temperatures  higher  than  are  common  in  Hawaii.  North  Euro¬ 
peans  have  been  and  are  still  employed  in  field  labor  in  the  islands. 
The  committee  of  labor  of  the  Hawaiian  Planters’  Association  said  in 
its  report  for  1882: 

The  employment  of  Europeans  has  not  as  a  rule  proved  desirable, 
although  in  some  cases  Germans  from  the  farming  classes  have  proved 
valuable  laborers,  especialty  when  the  employers  were  Germans. 

There  is  one  field  operation,  however,  in  which  white  men  can  rarely 
be  prevailed  upon  to  engage.  That  is  “stripping”  the  cane,  or  tear¬ 
ing  off ‘the  leaves  so  as  to  admit  the  sugar-building  sunlight  to  the 
stalks.  This  is  an  especially  disagreeable  operation  in  many  parts  of 
Hawaii — on  some  plantations  they  do  not  strip  at  all — because  the  cane 
grows  heavier  on  the  irrigated  lands  than  in  any  other  place  in  the 
world.  Forty  tons  of  cane  to  an  acre  is  a  big  crop  in  Cuba  or  other 
sugar  countries,  while  120  tons  is  sometimes  raised  in  Hawaii.  When 
this  occurs  the  stalks  attain  an  extraordinary  length,  sometimes  28  feet, 
and  intertwine  and  tangle  so  as  to  produce  a  nearly  impenetrable  jun¬ 
gle.  A  writer  thus  describes  this  operation  of  thrashing  the  cane  in 
Australia,  where  the  growth  is  far  less  luxuriant  than  in  some  portions 
of  the  Hawaiian  Islands: 

Picture  to  yourself  a  50  or  60  acre  field  of  well-grown  cane.  It 
stands  from  8  to  10  feet  high,  in  serried  rows  some  6  feet  apart  with 
half  that  distance  between  the  stools,  which  number  6  to  12  stalks 
each.  Much  of  the  cane  has  been  blown  down,  and  lies  in,  a  tangled 
mass  under  foot.  Every  single  stalk  is  clothed  with  a  casing  of  dead 
leaves  from  the  ground  to  the  green  crown.  This  is  the  so-called 
“trash,”  which  has  to  be  removed  in  order  to  allow  the  sun  and  air  to 
act  directly  upon  the  cane.  Enter  this  field  and  a  few  feet  from  the 
outside  edge  you  find  it  difficult  to  force  your  way  farther.  Overhead 
is  the  pitiless,  blazing  sun  of  the  Tropics.  Should  there  be  any  breeze 
at  all  not  a  breath  of  it  can  find  its  way  more  than  a  few  yards  into  the 
thickly  growing  cane.  The  thermometer  stands  well  above  100  in  the 
sun,  and  added  to  that  there  is  a  deadly,  muggy  dampness  everywhere, 
which  renders  the  heat  more  oppressive.  The  trash  is  easily  detached 
from  the  cane  stalk — a  child  can  pull  a  dead  leaf  off  with  his  finger 
and  thumb.  All  that  the  laborer  has  to  do  is  to  throw  himself  upon 
a  stool  of  cane,  plunge  fioth  hands  into  the  accumulated  trash,  drag  it 
clear  of  the  cane  and  deposit  it  between  the  rows.  But  fine  dust  rises 
from  the  crackling  leaves  in  clouds,  which  gets  into  the  laborer’s  eyes 
and  nostrils,  covers  his  whole  perspiring  body  with  streaming  dirt, 
and  closes  up  his  bronchial  tubes  as  badly  as  if  he  were  working  a 
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cotton  gin  in  a  closed  room.  In  addition  to  this  annoyance  there  is 
the  still  greater  one  arising  from  the  hairs  fringing  each  cane  joint. 
These  become  detached  in  the  process  of  thrashing  and  stick  into  the 
skin,  like  the  fine  hairs  of  a  certain  caterpillar  or  the  fine  spicules  of 
the  prickly  pear,  and  cause  intense  irritation.  The  skin  burns  and 
itches,  and  there  is  no  possible  escape  or  relief  until  knock-off  time. 

Still  it  is  an  economic  reason,  not  the  physical  disabilities  of  the 
white  man,  that  has  caused  the  preference  for  Asiatics.  The  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  past  has  not  been  so  much  in  the  matter  of  wages  as  in  the 
original  cost  of  importing  labor  and  the  extra  expense  of  maintaining 
families,  as  compared  with  single  men,  upon  the  plantation.  The 
opinions  of  a  number  of  planters  upon  this  subject  are  given  in  a 
report  of  the  bureau  of  immigration,  in  1886.  At  that  time  it  was 
customary  to  board  the  hands,  and  the  incentive  to  obtain  single  men 
wTas  therefore  greater.  One  manager  says: 

Under  the  present  contract  system,  where  the  employer  has  to  pay 
for  the  children  of  Portuguese,  furnish  fuel,  board  them  when  sick 
and  idle,  it  makes  the  expense  so  high  that  employers  will  of  neces¬ 
sity  have  to  replace  them  with  cheaper  labor  in  order  to  keep  their 
works  going. 

Another  reports: 

They  (the  Japanese)  are  more  reliable,  thus  far,  in  many  ways  than 
the  Portuguese,  and  less  costly,  as  there  are  comparatively  fewer 
children  to  feed  and  house,  and  they  do  not  seem  to  require  the  same 
amount  of  house  room  as  the  Portuguese. 

However,  a  third  says: 

I  think  the  Portuguese  are  by  far  the  best  class  of  immigrant  labor¬ 
ers,  both  as  day  men  and  under  contract,  and  the  Chinese  the  worst 
in  the  long  run. 

Many  far-sighted  managers  nave  seen  the  desirability  of  obtaining 
men  with  families  on  account  of  the  greater  permanence  they  give  to 
the  laboring  population  upon  a  plantation.  In  his  report  for  1900, 
the  manager  of  Ewa  plantation  says: 

In  the  opinion  of  the  writer  it  would  be  better  to  bring  in  married 
men,  with  or  without  children,  rather  than  single  men.  The  average 
single  laborer  is  unsettled,  and  removal  from  place  to  place  cuts 
but  a  small  figure  in  his  estimation;  while  each  cottage  and  garden, 
however  humble,  of  the  married  man  will  become  a  center  toward 
which  its  occupants  will  look  with  varying  degrees  of  attachment. 
And  the  labor  question  of  this  Territory  will  not  be  settled  until  a 
large  proportion  of  the  houses  of  the  workers,  whether  Anglo-Saxon, 
or  Latin,  or  Asiatic,  represent  homes  with  families,  for  the  present 
well-being  of  the  workman,  and  for  the  future  labor  supply  and  well¬ 
being  of  the  planter.  The  home,  therefore,  on  a  plantation  has, 
apart  from  other  considerations,  its  commercial  value. 

Several  serious  attempts  have  been  made  b}^  Hawaiian  planters  to 
introduce  a  system  of  colonies  or  small  farming  into  the  sugar  indus¬ 
try,  and  thus  to  dispense  to  some  extent  with  the  uncertainties  of 
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labor  supply  that  faced  them  as  large  individual  employers.  These 
experiments  appear  to  have  been  made  in  good  faith  and  to  have 
demonstrated  that  this  particular  method  of  cane  culture  is  not  prac¬ 
ticable  in  Hawaii.  Certainly  no  new  system  of  this  sort  could  survive 
in  competition  with  the  one  already  established. 

As  early  as  1870  one  of  the  pioneer  sugar  raisers,  Captain  James 
McKee,  brought  18  white  settlers  to  Ulupakalu  plantation,  on  Maui. 
They  built  a  little  hamlet  called  Lincolnsville,  and  received  advances 
of  supplies  and  living  expenses  and  the  use  of  land,  with  an  under¬ 
standing  that  they  should  be  paid  for  their  crop  according  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  tons  produced.  Only  one  of  the  members  remained  until  the 
crop  matured.  A  still  more  elaborate  experiment  was  recently  tried  at 
Ewa  plantation,  which  is  described  in  detail  in  the  two  letters  below. 
Fifteen  farmers  were  brought  from  California,  their  expenses  were 
paid  in  full  and  they  were  placed  under  exceptional  conditions  for 
succeeding  as  cane  cultivators  upon  bne  of  the  best-paying  plantations 
in  the  islands;  but  for  various  reasons  they  became  dissatisfied  and 
gave  up  the  undertaking.  Americans  and  many  Europeans  will  not 
engage  in  an  occupation  that  is  stigmatized  by  cooly  traditions,  even 
though  it  prove  profitable  and  not  excessively  laborious.  They  have 
a  certain  pride  or  vanity  of  race  that  is  as  difficult  as  any  economic 
obstacle  to  overcome. 

LETTER  FROM  MR.  W.  J.  LOWRIE,  THE  MANAGER  UNDER  WHOM  THE 
EXPERIMENT  WAS  INAUGURATED  OF  INTRODUCING  A  COLONY  OF 
AMERICAN  FARMERS  AS  CULTIVATORS  UPON  EWA  PLANTATION  IN 
1898-99. 

Dear  Sir:  The  question  of  employing  white  labor  for  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  sugar  cane  has  received  considerable  and  careful  consideration 
by  the  Ewa  Plantation  Company.  In  the  early  part  of  1897,  Mr.  W. 
N.  Armstrong  told  of  interviews  he  had  had  with  Mr.  E.  L.  Fitzger¬ 
ald,  labor  commissioner  of  the  State  of  California,  and  he  was  invited 
to  a  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  Ewa  Plantation  Company,  at 
which  meeting,  1,  as  manager,  was  present;  the  results  of  which  meet¬ 
ing  may  best  be  told  by  quoting  the  following  resolution  unanimous^ 
passed: 

“ Resolved ,  That  the  Ewa  Plantation  Company,  through  Mr.  W.  N. 
Armstrong,  extend  to  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  labor  commissioner  of  the  State 
of  California,  an  invitation  to  visit  Honolulu  and  the  Ewa  Plantation, 
to  look  into  the  labor  conditions  existing  here,  with  the  view  of  intro¬ 
ducing  desirable  white  laborers  upon  the  plantation.” 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  company,  arriving 
here  in  the  islands  shortly  afterwards.  He  was  furnished  with  every 
opportunity  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  all  the  information  possible 
on  the  subject,  not  only  from  a  practical  point  of  view,  but  also  in  the 
line  of  statistics,  and  before  his  return  to  California  was  able  to 
express  the  opinion  that  it  was  his  belief  that  white  labor  could  be 
introduced  for  the  cultivation  of  sugar  cane  on  our  plantation.  After 
the  return  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald  to  California  considerable  correspondence 
was  conducted  with  him  on  the  subject,  and,  acting  on  the  results  of 
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his  visit  to  the  islands  and  such  correspondence,  in  July,  1898,  I  was 
authorized  to  visit  California  for  the  purpose  of  securing’  white  fam¬ 
ilies  of  the  farming  class  to  enter  upon  the  cultivation  of  sugar  cane 
at  Ewa  Plantation,  according  to  the  general  terms  of  a  form  of  con¬ 
tract  that  I  had  drawn  up,  with  such  modifications  as  might  be  consid¬ 
ered  nccessaiy. 

Accordingly,  I  went  to  San  Francisco,  going  into  the  agricultural 
districts  of  the  State  in  the  interior,  particularly  to  Modesto,  Stanis¬ 
laus  County.  On  reaching  Modesto,  in  order  to  thoroughly  lay  before 
the  people  the  conditions  as  they  existed  pertaining  to  the  cultivation 
of  sugar  cane,  I  engaged  a  hall,  inviting  the  people  from  around  the 
neighboring  districts  to  come  together  in  meetings,  where  I  addressed 
them,  offering  them  all  the  information  possible  on  the  subject.  1 
found  these  people  very  anxious  and  willing  to  accept  the  propositions 
offered  to  them  to  come  to  Hawaii;  in  fact,  they  had  been  suffering 
quite  severely  the  past  two  or  three  years  with  their  crops  there, 
owing  to  drought.  These  people,  while  honest  and  hard-working  farm¬ 
ing  people,  were  actually  without  any  money  whatever,  owing  to  the 
losses  sustained  undoubtedly  by  them  owing  to  the  drought.  In  order 
to  assist  them  in  getting  to  the  islands,  we  offered  and  did  pay  their 
fares  to  San  Francisco,  even  going  so  far  as  to  settle  up  some  indebt¬ 
edness  owing  by  some  of  them  in  Modesto.  They  were  all  furnished 
with  transportation  from  San  Francisco  to  Honolulu,  and  thence  to 
the  plantation,  free  of  charge  to  themselves. 

As  the  result  of  my  visit  I  succeeded  in  selecting  personally  15 
farmers,  10  of  whom  were  single  men  and  5  married.  They  arrived 
here  in  the  islands  during  September  of  that  same  year,  being  engaged 
under  the  general  following  conditions: 

They  were  to  cultivate  and  take  care  of  the  cane  from  the  time  it 
received  its  first  watering  up  to  maturity,  and  were  to  receive  there¬ 
for  one-sixth  of  the  actual  net  price  realized  on  the  sale  of  sugar. 
During  the  time  previous  to  settlement  with  them  after  the  harvesting 
of  each  crop  they  were  allowed  an  advance  of  $18  per  month.  Fur¬ 
ther,  they  were  furnished,  free  of  charge  to  themselves,  houses,  fuel, 
and  water,  and  medical  services;  they  were  also  allowed  to  have  a 
small  piece  of  ground  surrounding  their  houses,  on  which  to  cultivate 
and  grow  for  themselves  vegetables  and  other  articles  for  their  own 
use,  with  the  water  necessary  to  irrigate  the  same. 

Having  resigned  the  management  of  the  Ewa  Plantation  in  Novem¬ 
ber  of  that  same  year,  for  further  information  as  to  the  results 
obtained  with  these  farmers  1  will  have  to  refer  you  to  the  present 
management,  but  I  believe  that  all  have  left  the  plantation,  with  rather 
unsatisfactory  results  to  the  Ewa  Plantation  Company. 

One  can  see  from  the  foregoing  that  the  Ewa  Plantation  Company 
made  an  honest  and  earnest  effort  to  introduce  white  labor,  especially 
white  farmers,  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  sugar  cane  on  their  plan 
tation,  with  the  hope  that  the  same  would  prove  successful,  and  that 
in  the  future  we  could  get  large  numbers  of  American  farmers  into  this 
country,  and  we  can  not  help  but  admit  that  the  whole  thing  was  a 
complete  failure.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  the  Ewa  Planta¬ 
tion  Company  did  not  send  a  paid  agent  who  went  to  the  cities  of  the 
mainland  to  try  this  experiment,  securing  their  labor  from  the  cities; 
on  the  contrary,  they  sent  me  as  manager,  and  I  did  go  to  the  agricul¬ 
tural  districts  and  did  get  the  farmers. 
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It  also  may  be  of  interest  in  this  connection  to  state  that  at  the  time 
this  experiment  was  undertaken  the  joint  commission  sent  here  by 
Congress  to  report  upon  our  conditions  (consisting  of  Senators  Cullom 
and  Morgan  and  Representative  Hitt)  were  very  much  interested  in 
the  effort,  and,  together  with  the  directors  of  the  Ewa  Plantation  Com¬ 
pany,  were  in  hopes  that  it  would  tend  to  solve  the  labor  question  for 
these  islands. 

Yours,  truly,  W.  J.  Lowrie. 


LETTER  FROM  MR.  GEORGE  F.  RENTON,  THE  MANAGER  UNDER  WHOM 

THE  EXPERIMENT  WAS  CONCLUDED. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  now  to  reply  to  your  request  for  information 
concerning  the  experiment  with  American  labor  in  the  cane  fields  on 
this  estate. 

The  profit-sharing  company  on  the  Ewa  plantation,  known  as  the 
California  Farmers’  Colony,  consisted  at  the  outset  of  15  men,  5  of 
whom  were  married.  These  farmers  arrived  at  Ewa  in  October  and 
November  of  1898. 

For  their  transportation  from  San  Francisco  $1,110.81  had  been 
advanced  to  them;  for  their  free  accommodation  9  houses,  each  con¬ 
taining  4  rooms,  13  by  12  feet,  exclusive  of  kitchen  and  pantry,  with 
24  by  6  feet  verandas  front  and  back,  had  been  erected;  for  their  con¬ 
venience  water  was  piped  to  each  building,  gardens  were  alloted  to 
each  household,  and  a  fenced  pasture  of  17  acres  immediately  adjoining 
the  house  lots  was  set  aside  for  common  use.  Each  married  man  had 
a  separate  house;  of  the  single  men,  6  occupied  2  rooms  each,  while 
the  remaining  4  had  separate  apartments.  This  was  at  the  inception 
of  the  experiment. 

After  a  few  months  had  elapsed,  owing  to  departures,  each  single 
man  had  two  rooms,  and  before  eight  months  had  passed  each  farmer, 
whether  married  or  otherwise,  occupied  an  entire  house.  Thus,  of  the 
original  9,  there  remained  4  houses  empty  and  to  spare. 

This  was  at  the  middle  of  the  experiment. 

They  were,  therefore,  housed  with  ample  accommodations  and  suffi¬ 
cient  comfort;  fuel,  water,  and  medical  attendance  were  supplied, 
without  charge;  a  field  of  deep  rich  soil  already  planted  with  seed 
cane  and  4 -first  watered”  was  allotted  to  them  for  their  cultivation; 
one  of  their  number  was  selected  as  their  suboverseer  in  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  irrigation  water,  and  they  commenced  work. 

The  following  is  a  record  of  the  time  each  man  stayed  on  the  estate, 
and  the  reasons  given  by  each  for  dissolving  his  connection  with  the 
plantation: 


Number 
of  men. 

Time 

worked 

(months). 

Reason  for  leaving. 

1 . 

1 

Wife  dissatisfied. 

2 . 

7 

Dissatisfied  and  quarreled  with  the  rest. 

Dissatisfied  with  the  work. 

1 . 

7 

2 . 

8 

Dissatisfied  with  the  work. 

1 . 

8 

Dissatisfied  with  the  work.  Returned  to  California. 

1 . 

9 

Wife  died  at  Portland,  Oreg. 

Illness.  / 

1 . . 

12 

1 . 

12 

Ill  and  dissatisfied  with  the  work. 

5 . 

16 

Dissatisfied  with  the  work,  but  stayed  until  crop  was  mature  to  fulfill  agreement. 

General  average  of  time  at  the  plantation,  10.9  months. 
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From  the  first  there  was  dissension  among  themselves;  complaints 
of  one  another,  both  trivial  and  otherwise,  were  of  frequent  occur¬ 
rence;  extra  men  were  always  needed  to  keep  their  field  in  order;  one 
by  one  they  departed,  until  finally  the  California  Farmers’  Colony 
dwindled,  as  per  record,  to  but  5  out  of  an  original  15.  Five  remained, 
but  they  remained  dissatisfied.  They  stayed  to  the  completion  of 
maturity  of  the  crop,  but  they  stayed  to  demonstrate  that  they  would 
not  work  longer  at  the  cultivation  of  cane.  They  had  done  fairly 
well  financially;  they  each  had  received  over  $10  per  month  of  labor 
cash,  clear  of  rent,  firewood,  water  rates,  and  medical  attendance;  they 
had  received,  in  fact,  more  than  the  plantation  could  afford  to  pay  for 
profitable  cultivation,  and  yet  these  5  men  refused  point-blank  and 
without  hesitation  to  entertain  a  similar  proposition  for  continuance 
.of  cane-field  work.  This  was  the  end  of  the  experiment. 

The  work  was  distasteful  to  them  in  this  warm  climate ;  the  irrigation, 
being  light,  was  least  disagreeable;  the  task  of  stripping,  with  the 
necessary  bending  and  stooping,  was  unfit  for  the  taller  Anglo-Saxon, 
they  said,  and  should  be  relegated  to  Japanese;  whereupon  they  flatly 
refused  to  perform  the  work;  of  assisting  at  the  cutting  and  loading 
of  canes  during  harvest  they  would  have  none. 

To  sum  up,  the  plantation  cleared,  plowed,  furrowed,  ditched,  sur¬ 
veyed  for  irrigation,  planted,  and  “first  watered'’  the  field  for  the 
California  farmers  and  turned  it  over  to  them.  At  the  proper  time 
for  fertilizing  the  plantation  had  to  apply  fertilizer  with  extra  labor, 
stripped  (what  was  stripped)  with  extra  labor,  and  had  the  labor  of 
cutting  and  loading  the  canes  done  by  extra  labor. 

The  farmers  performed  merely  the  lightest  portion  of  the  work, 
viz,  the  hoeing  and  the  irrigation,  which  consists  in  the  removal  by  hoe 
of  weeds  from  the  furrows  and  the  turning  in  of  water  from  the 
various  water  courses  into  the  furrows.  This,  too,  was  not  performed 
without  daily  assistance  of  extra  labor  supplied  by  the  plantation. 

I  do  not  think  that  any  of  these  men  have  complained  that  the  plan¬ 
tation  did  not  fulfill  its  agreement  with  them.  One  farmer  returned 
to  San  Francisco  shortly  after  his  arrival  at  a  loss  of  $112.  76  for  trans¬ 
portation  to  the  plantation;  the  one  whose  wife  died  in  Oregon  was 
given  a  liberal  estimate  of  his  share  when  he  went;  in  fact,  was  given 
all  he  asked  for;  the  two,  both  past  middle  age,  who  stayed  12  months 
received  their  shares  of  profit  for  the  time  the}r  worked  and  the  amount 
due  them  was  given  them.  Of  the  remainder  who  left,  the  profits 
from  3  of  the  shares  were  turned  over  to  the  5  who  remained  until  the 
cane  had  matured. 

And  yet  the  experiment  was  a  failure  and  the  men  were  not  satisfied 
to  remain. 

Mark  this  further.  Not  one  of  these  15  farmers  was  intemperate. 
They  quarreled,  they  were  dissatisfied,  the  work  was  menial,  was 
laborious,  was  distasteful,  but,  while  a  few  were  not  as  industrious  as 
they  might  have  been,  they  were  all  respectable,  law  abiding,  temper¬ 
ate  men.  If  they  had  been  otherwise,  vice  and  intemperance  might 
have  contributed  to  the  failure  of  the  colony  of  these  farmers.  But  it 
was  not  so.  And  I  am  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  American  farmers 
will  not  work  in  the  cultivation  of  Hawaiian  cane  fields. 

Here  was  an  experiment  entered  into  by  the  largest  and  most  fertile 
plantation  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  under  a  directorate  composed 
entirely  of  Americans,  and  its  terms  carried  out  in  the  field  under  the 
management  of  Americans. 
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It  was  the  aim  of  the  Ewa  Plantation  Company,  if  the  scheme  had 
proved  successful,  to  establish  further  colonies  of  American  farmers, 
and  thus  obtain  a  source  of  labor  in  the  United  States  from  which  to 
draw,  which  labor  would  be  reliable,  would  be  American  in  spirit,  and 
thus  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  looking  entirely  to  the  Orient. 

It  was  a  praiseworthy  effort,  but  it  was  utterly  fruitless  and  entirety 
disappointing. 

It  is  unfortunate  to  have  to  say  that  the  experiment,  toward  which 
the  whole  country  looked  with  so  much  interest,  was  a  flat  failure. 
Nevertheless  the  fact  remains  and  I  so  record  it;  for,  looking  back 
over  the  whole  situation  of  labor  in  Hawaii,  comprising  both  this 
experiment  wdth  the  California  farmers  and  my  personal  experience 
of  24  years  on  sugar  plantations  with  white  men,  I  have  come  to  this 
settled  conclusion: 

That  Anglo-Saxons  can  perform  the  actual  labor  of  cultivation  on 
sugar  plantations  in  Hawaii  only  when  forced  by  necessity  to  do  so, 
but  that  now  they  will  not. 

The  principal  objection  seems  to  be  to  perform  the  laborious  work 
required  in  the  cane  field  when  there  is  any  other  possible  opening  in 
any  easier  occupation  in  other  industries.  Another  objection  is  to  the 
sort  of  pioneer  life  which  obtains  on  a  plantation  when  compared  to 
that  to  which  the  laborer  is  accustomed  on  the  mainland.  It  is  prob¬ 
able,  also,  that  a  great  drawback  to  the  success  of  any  scheme  for 
American  farm  labor  here  in  Hawaii  lies  in  the  great  distance  this 
Territory  is  from  the  mainland,  and  the  difficulty  and  expense  this  dis¬ 
tance  necessitates  in  getting  to  or  away  from  Hawaii. 

The  geographical  drawback  mentioned  is  a  natural  one.  The  objec¬ 
tions  stated  above  are  also  natural  ones.  But  they  will  as  surety  kill 
any  attempts  to  introduce  American  farmers  here  as  labor  for  cane 
fields  as  they  have  already  killed  the  Ewa  plantation  experiment. 

Yours,  very  truly, 


Geo.  F.  Renton,  Manager. 


As  our  contract  labor  and  immigration  laws  prevent  the  direct 
importation  of  laborers, ,  and  there  is  no  voluntary  immigration  of 
moment  except  from  Japan,  the  question  of  whom  he  shall  employ  is 
taken  entirety  out  of  the  hands  of  the  planter  at  present.  Oriental 
labor  is  forced  upon  him,  especially  since  the  partial  failure  of  the 
Porto  Rican  experiment.  He  is  not  entirety  averse  to  this  situation, 
perhaps,  but  it  has  its  difficulties  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  sugar 
raiser. 

The  objections  which  have  been  made  by  planters  to  the  present 
labor  conditions  are  these: 

1.  He  is  entirety  dependent  upon  a  supply  of  unskilled  workers  that 
may  at  any  moment  be  cut  off  or  withdrawn.  During  and  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  first  war  between  Japan  and  China  20  per  cent  of  the 
plantation  laborers  of  the  former  nationality  withdrew  from  the 
islands.  Another  war,  diplomatic  difficulties  with  the  United  States, 
or  even  a  domestic  crisis  in  Japan  might  prostrate  industries  in  Hawaii 
and  cause  Josses  from  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  recuperate,  simply 
by  checking  the  immigration  or  increasing  the  emigration  of  Japanese 
laborers. 
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2.  The  present  condition  has  created  a  large,  homogeneous  Asiatic 
population  of  the  same  nationality,  which  is,  so  to  speak,  industrially 

*  autonomous.  These  people  trade  among  themselves,  carry  on  their 
own  local  industries,  and  are  practically  independent  of  the  white 
population  commercially.  These  activities  absorb  the  energies  of  a 
large  population  into  which  the  plantation  laborer  frequently  retreats, 
but  from  which  he  seldom  emerges.  The  proportion  of  the  whole 
number  of  Japanese  in  the  islands  employed  on  the  plantations  con¬ 
tinues  to  grow  smaller.  The  interests  of  these  outsiders  are  often 
opposed  to  those  of  the  planters.  Some  act  as  shyster  employment 
agents,  who  make  their  gains  by  shifting  men  as  often  as  possible 
from  one  place  to  another.  Others  purvey  to  the  vices  of  the  hands 
and  disorganize  plantation  discipline.  All  live,  in  one  way  or  another, 
off  the  common  laborer,  who  is  the  only  primary  producer  among 
them,  and  their  presence,  considered  as  a  whole,  constitutes  a  sort  of 
parasitic  growth  upon  the  body  of  the  working  people  that  cripples 
their  effectiveness  and  disturbs  their  relations  with  their  employers. 
It  is  claimed  that  if  there  were  more  diversity  of  nationality  among 
the  laborers,  this  evil  would  be  greatly  reduced. 

3.  The  predominance  of  one  nationality  among  the  field  hands 
increases  the  liability  to  strikes  and  similar  disturbances,  such  as 
occurred  at  the  time  of  annexation. 

4.  The  actual  supply  of  labor  from  Japan  is  inadequate,  and  does 
not  increase  to  meet  new  demands. 

These  are  the  arguments  which  the  planters  present  against  field 
labor  of  a  single  nationality,  as  gathered  from  numerous  conversations 
in  the  islands.  Actual  records  show  that  strikes  and  combinations  to 
force  up  wages  occur  as  rarely  in  Hawaii  as  in  most  countries  where 
there  are  business  enterprises  employing  a  large  force  of  unskilled 
labor.  Plantation  wages  are  falling  after  the  abnormal  rise  of  1901, 
without  having  occasioned  up  to  the  present  any  crisis  in  the  relations 
of  employers  and  their  men.  The  embarrassments  resulting  from  a 
large  secondary  population  of  Japanese,  living  upon  and  exploiting 
the  laborers  in  various  ways,  are  such  as  are  encountered  everywhere 
and  are  hardly  to  be  remedied  in  a  free  country. 

The  complaint  of  an  existing  shortage  of  labor  in  the  autumn  of 
1902  could  be  verified  by  an  inspection  of  the  fields  on  some  of  the 
plantations.  It  was  hard  to  judge  just  how  far  this  might  be  due  to 
exceptional  conditions  prevailing  in  certain  localities.  A  severe 
drought  afflicted  portions  of  the  island  of  Hawaii  in  1901,  affecting 
especially  the  Kohala  district  and  part  of  the  Hamakua  coast.  The 
crop  was  so  short  that  plantations  were  obliged  to  discharge  many 
laborers  and  several  contracting  cultivating  companies  failed.  It  was 
in  this  country  that  the  labor  shortage  was  most  apparent  in  1902. 
Some  fields  of  young  plant  and  rattoon  cane  were  entirety  lost 
through  lack  of  hands  to  cultivate  them,  while  others  were  badly 
damaged  because  of  late  or  inadequate  attention.  Managers  who  had 
studied  to  economize  labor  in  previous  years,  and  were  equipped  to 
utilize  animal  cultivation  to  the  largest  extent,  met  this  difficulty  more 
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easily  than  others.  The  shortage  on  other  islands,  while  a  source  of 
constant  complaint,  had  not  resulted  in  such  obvious  damage  to  the 
fields  as  in  Hawaii.  At  the  opening  of  the  grinding  season  for  1902-03 
the  entire  labor  deficiency  for  all  the  islands  was  reported  by  the  Plant¬ 
ers’  Association  to  be  5,450  men,  or  about  12  per  cent  of  the  whole 
force  employed.  The  distribution  of  this  shortage  was  as  follows: 
Kauai,  375  men,  or  4  per  cent  of  the  total  force;  Oahu,  990  men, 
or  slightly  over  10  per  cent  of  the  total  force;  Maui,  1,010  men,  or 
nearly  12  per  cent  of  the  whole  force,  and  Hawaii,  3,075  men,  or 
practically  20  per  cent  of  all  the  plantation  workmen  employed  in  the 

island. 

The  immigration  statistics  since  annexation  account  in  large  part  for 
this  condition.  They  are  more  fulty  discussed  in  a  later  paragraph  of 
this  report,  but  they  show  that  while  the  oriental  population  has 
remained  nearly  stationary  since  annexation,  so  far  as  additions  from 
Asia  are  concerned,  there  is  a  rapid  substitution  of  females  for  males 
taking  place,  which  promises  to  continue  until  an  equilibrium  of  the 
sexes  is  established  among  the  Hawaiian  Japanese.  Allowing  for  this 
fact,  and  taking  into  account  those  who  have  migrated  to  the  Califor¬ 
nia  coast,  there  has  been  a  decrease  of  3,088  in  the  immigrant  pop¬ 
ulation  of  male  Asiatics  from  the  date  of  annexation  to  the  time  the 
above  statistics  relating  to  the  labor  deficiency  were  gathered.  The 
number  of  oriental  laborers  in  Hawaii  had  constantly  decreased  during 
the  two  years  of  industrial  expansion.  There  had  been  an  increase  of 
65,000  tons  in  the  sugar  ^rop  and  an  increase  of  nearly  3,000  employees 
upon  the  plantation  pay  rolls  during  this  period.  The  present  strin¬ 
gency  would  therefore  be  easily  accounted  for,  even  if  there  were  no 
movement,  such  as  is  actualty  taking  place,  of  oriental  laborers  toward 
the  towns.  Without  the  2,000  Porto  Ricans  who  remain  upon  the 
plantations,  the  situation  would  have  been  even  more  critical.  It  has 
probably  been  relieved  to  some  extent  by  the  excess  of  Japanese 
immigration  during  the  last  months  of  1902. 

A  deficiency  of  laborers  is  not  a  new  or  unusual  thing  in  Hawaii, 
but  it  is  a  source  of  more  financial  loss  and  more  administrative 
embarrassment  in  sugar  production  than  in  most  other  industries. 
Cane  can  neither  be  cut  nor  planted  at  random  seasons,  even  where  the 
climate  is  as  equable  as  it  is  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  Delays  in  plant¬ 
ing  or  grinding  due  to  an  inadequate  force  of  laborers  mean  financial 
losses  by  which  a  plantation  in  a  single  season  may  eat  up  two  or  three 
years’  profits.  Insufficient  cultivation  may  produce  almost  equally 
bad  results.  Ordinary  expenses  for  irrigation,  manufacture,  or  land 
rentals,  which  are  very  high  in  portions  of  Hawaii,  remain  virtually 
the  same,  irrespective  of  the  size  of  the  crop.  A  single  plantation 
on  the  island  of  Hawaii,  which  produced  slightly  under  8,000  tons  of 
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sugar  in  1901-02,  spends  upon  an  average  $80,000  a  year  for  fertilizers. 
Through  lack  of  cultivators  the  present  year,  a  considerable  fraction 
of  this  investment  was  exhausted  in  producing  weeds  instead  of  cane. 
In  a  word,  no  matter  how  men  may  come  and  men  may  go,  the  proc¬ 
esses  of  nature  go  on  upon  a  plantation  without  interruption.  The 
planter  has  to  keep  up  with  them.  He  is  not  like  the  manufacturer 
or  the  miner,  who  can  employ  idle  periods  to  repair  a  plant  or  sell 
surplus  stock,  or  can  recoup  temporary  losses  by  higher  prices  in  the 
future.  He  can  not  dictate  to  the  processes  of  production.  The 
manufacturing  side  of  his  business  obeys  the  agricultural.  Like  the 
small  farmer,  he  is  subservient  to  wind  and  weather;  but,  unlike  him, 
he  is  at  the  head  of  a  vast  enterprise,  combining  with  its  agricultural 
features  the  characteristics  of  a  manufacturing  industry  and  a  com¬ 
mercial  establishment.  His  dependence  upon  satisfactory  labor  con¬ 
ditions  is  therefore  unique.  It  is  not  primarily  a  question  of  wages, 
but  certainty  and  assurance  of  an  abundant  supply  of  workers  that 
interests  him. 

In  the  organic  act  for  Hawaii  Congress  made  three  provisions  relat¬ 
ing  directly  to  labor— it  abolished  the  penal  contract,  and  it  extended 
the  Federal  immigration  and  contract-labor  laws  and  the  Chinese- 
exclusion  act  to  the  Territory.  People  in  the  islands  generally  agree 
that  the  old  form  of  labor  contract  ought  not  to  be  revived.  While 
the  system  was  misrepresented  and  was  quite  different  from  what  it 
was  popularly  supposed  to  be  in  the  United  States,  it  was  contrary  to 
the  best  sentiment  of  the  islands  and  would  form  a  legal  anomaly,  even 
if  it  could  exist  at  all,  under  our  Constitution.  But  it  is  urged  by  the 
planters,  inasmuch  as  conditions  are  quite  different  from  those  in  the 
States,  that  the  Territory  is  justified  in  asking  for  special  treatment  in 
regard  to  the  other  two  series  of  enactments  thus  suddenly  imposed 
upon  her,  and  especially  in  case  of  the  law  prohibiting  the  importation 
of  contract  labor. 

Hawaii,  it  is  argued,  is  a  country  that  invites  very  little  voluntary 
immigration  of  Caucasians.  There  are  no  large  tracts  of  public  lands 
where  agriculture  can  be  profitably  pursued  by  people  unfamiliar  with 
local  conditions;  the  islands  are  isolated  and  expensive  to  reach,  and 
the  extent  of  territory  is  not  great  enough  to  attract  attention  or  to 
give  occasion  for  an  immigration  boom  in  any  European  country. 
Without  some  artificial  stimulus  the  influx  of  white  settlers  promises 
to  be  exceedingly  small.  And  yet  permanent  prosperity  and  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  gravest  political  and  social  problems  that  confront  Hawaii 
depend  upon  just  this  sort  of  immigration.  When  white  families 
have  once  settled  in  the  islands  and  have  become  acclimated,  they  find 
opportunities,  especially  in  the  field  of  agriculture,  to  acquire  lands 
and  homes  and  to  attain  economic  independence.  The  only  method  of 
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securing  such  settlers  that  has  ever  been  effective  in  the  past  or  is 
likely  to  prove  successful  in  the  future  is  to  permit  of  their  importa¬ 
tion  under  contract  from  Europe.  The  planter  and  the  other  busi¬ 
ness  interests  of  the  Territory  are  in  accord  in  urging  this  point. 

The  assumption  might  be  made  that  planters  would  have  no  induce¬ 
ment  to  import  expensive  labor  from  Europe  so  long  as  voluntary 
immigrants  were  coming  in  from  Japan,  but  experience  proves  the 
contrary.  At  a  time  when  there  was  no  restriction  upon  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  Japanese  or  Chinese,  10,000  Portuguese  were  imported.  From 
1885  to  1888  they  were  the  chief  source  of  supply,  though  it  cost 
three  times  as  much  to  get  them  to  the  islands  as  it  did  to  bring  in 
Orientals.  During  these  years  wages  were  about  the  same  as  at  pres¬ 
ent.  In  the  grinding  season  of  1885  Chinese  field  hands  received  $17 
and  $18  a  month  on  most  of  the  plantations.  The  Porto  Ricans  were 
imported  two  years  ago,  after  penal  contracts  were  abolished,  at  a  cost 
greater  than  would  be  required  to  bring  immigrants  from  Europe. 
Two  plantations  have  gone  to  considerable  expense  to  bring  in  Negro 
laborers,  and  three  plantations  in  the  Kohala  district  spent  $8,893.88 
in  importing  26  adult  Portuguese  and  1  child  from  New  England  last 
year.  The  planters  say  that  there  is  no  probability  that  they  would 
swamp  the  islands  with  European  immigrants  if  permitted  to  do  so, 
but  there  would  be,  under  their  encouragement,  a  steady  influx  of 
Caucasian  laborers,  relieving  temporary  stringencies  in  the  local  sup¬ 
ply  and  leaving  a  residue  of  permanent  settlers  who  would  doubtless 
follow  the  example  of  the  Portuguese  and  take  up  mountain  home¬ 
steads,  develop  lands  at  present  untilled,  and  form  a  rural  population 
that  might  grow  large  enough  in  time  to  supply  all  the  demands  of  the 
plantation  employers  in  the  lowlands.  Planters  might  wish  further 
protection  than  exists  at  present  for  passage  money  advanced  to  such 
immigrants  under  contract,  but  this  could  be  secured  without  any 
modification  of  the  organic  act,  by  a  Territorial  law  allowing  the  recov¬ 
ery  of  this  amount  and  costs  from  a  laborer  breaking  his  contract, 
without  exemption  of  a  sum  large  enough  to  enable  him  to  leave  the 
islands.  The  modus  operandi  of  previous  importations  would  doubt¬ 
less  be  observed.  The  planters’  association  has  assessed  expenses  pro 
rata  per  ton  of  sugar  produced  upon  the  different  plantations,  paid 
directly  the  cost  of  importation,  and  assigned  the  laborers  to  the  differ¬ 
ent  employers  in  a  ratio  proportionate  to  their  respective  assessments. 
There  are  three  known  sources  from  which  such  laborers  might  be 
obtained — from  Portugal  and  the  Portuguese  islands,  which  have 
already  proved  a  source  of  supply;  from  Italy,  which  supplies  labor 
for  the  Louisiana  cane  fields,  and  from  Spain,  whose  Gallego  moun¬ 
taineers  have  already  proved  such  efficient  laborers  in  Cuba.  It  should 
be  remembered,  also,  that  as  recently  as  1897,  227  contract  German 
laborers  were  imported  by  Lihue  plantation,  on  Kauai. 
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The  most  insistent  demand  made  by  planters,  however,  is  that  they 
be  allowed  to  import  Chinese  field  hands,  for  agricultural  purposes 
only,  under  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  local  law  of  1887-88. 
These  were  briefly  as  follows:  The  number  imported  each  year  was 
limited;  a  system  of  registration  was  employed  to  prevent  Chinese 
from  engaging  in  other  than  agricultural  labor;  a  portion  of  the 
wages  of  the  latter  were  deposited  with  the  public  -authorities  each 
month  to  pay  their  return  passage  to  China  at  the  close  of  their  con¬ 
tracts.  Deportation  is  the  penalty  suggested  for  violating  a  contract. 

Such  a  law,  it  is  pointed  out,  would  affect  only  Hawaii.  It  would 
have  no  influence  whatever  on  the  migration  of  Chinese  to  the  main¬ 
land,  as  they  are  not  permitted  to  enter  California  from  the  islands  at 
the  present  time.  There  are  two  parties  in  Hawaii  with  regard  to  it. 
Most  of  the  white  artisans  and  laboring  people,  especially  in  Hono¬ 
lulu,  many  American  and  European  residents  not  directly  interested 
in  sugar,  and  probably  most  of  the  natives  oppose  any  measures  likety 
to  increase  the  oriental  population,  and  favor  further  restrictive  leg¬ 
islation  against  the  Japanese  rather  than  any  relaxation  of  the  existing 
laws  against  the  Chinese.  A  majority  of  the  planters  and  white  plan¬ 
tation  employees,  and  many  merchants  and  business  men  in  Honolulu 
and  elsewhere,  who  consider  that  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country 
is  dependent  upon  abundant  and  cheap  field  labor,  favor  the  restricted 
admission  of  Chinese. 

The  question  was  discussed  at  a  mass  meeting  of  white  workingmen 
in  Honolulu,  at  which  the  writer  of  this  report  was  present.  The  pre¬ 
vailing  sentiment  was  clearly  opposed  to  the  admission  of  Chinese  on 
any  terms  whatever,  but  a  minority  of  those  attending  entertained 
opposite  views.  Some  of  the  bitterest  opponents  of  the  Chinese  were 
men  recently  arrived  from  the  Coast  and  from  Australia,  whose  hos¬ 
tility  to  oriental  labor  was  a  fixed  principle,  not  to  be  modified  by  any 
consideration  of  local  conditions.  Others  resented  the  employment  of 
Japanese  in  skilled  positions  on  the  plantations  and  in  the  towns. 
Many  of  these  were  men  of  long  residence  in  the  islands,  and  they 
related  instances  where  white  plantation  mechanics  had  been  dis¬ 
charged  to  make  place  for  the  cheaper  Orientals.  Those  who  were  in 
favor  of  the  admission  of  Chinese  under  restriction  were  apparently 
plantation  mechanics  of  assured  position  and  highly  paid  artisans 
familiar  with  the  islands,  who  had  acquired  the  sympathies  of  their 
plantation  environment  or  thought  that  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
sugar  industiy  was  a  greater  benefit  to  white  mechanics  than  increased 
Asiatic  competition  would  counteract.  A  committee  was  appointed 
at  this  meeting,  which  drew  up  a  set  of  resolutions  upon  the  subject. 
These  resolutions,  as  adopted  at  a  subsequent  meeting,  represent  the 
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prevailing  sentiment  of  organized  labor  in  Honolulu  upon  the  Chinese 
question  in  its  local  applications.  They  are  as  follows: 

RESOLUTIONS  OF  A  MASS  MEETING  OF  WHITE  MECHANICS  AND 

WORKINGMEN  OF  HONOLULU,  HELD  DECEMBER  5,  1902,  UPON  THE 

IMPORTATION  OF  CHINESE  FIELD  LABORERS  INTO  THE  HAWAIIAN 
ISLANDS. 

Whereas  the  Merchants’  Association  of  Honolulu  has  asked  the  local  trades  unions 
of  Honolulu  to  indorse  that  portion  of  the  memorial  to  the  subcommittee  on  Pacific 
Islands  and  Porto  Rico  of  the  United  States  Senate,  presented  by  said  association,  in 
which  Congress  is  petitioned  to  permit  Chinese  laborers  to  enter  this  Territory  to 
engage  in  agricultural  pursuits  only,  the  deportation  to  be  the  penalty  for  violating 
this  provision;  and 

Whereas  the  sugar  industry  is  the  sole  agricultural  pursuit  for  which  this  labor  is 
sought,  and  said  industry  in  this  Territory  is  now  suffering,  owing  to  insufficient  and 
unreliable  labor;  and 

Whereas  the  Merchants’  Association  affirms  that  the  only  reason  for  asking  Con¬ 
gress  to  admit  such  labor  into  this  Territory  is  to  fill  the  great  gaps  in  the  ranks  of 
sugar  plantation  field  hands,  and  that  such  laborers  would  not  displace  or  in  any 
case  enter  into  competition  with  any  white  artisan,  mechanic,  or  common  laborer; 

and 

Whereas  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  have  superseded  mechanics  of  all  trades  in 
positions  on  the  sugar  plantations,  they  being  able  to  work  for  such  a  low  scale  of 
wages,  the  white  and  Hawaiian  mechanics  were  forced  to  look  elsewhere  for  employ¬ 
ment;  and 

Whereas  the  Asiatic  laborers,  after  completing  their  time  of  contract  and  being 
released,  came  into  the  towns  in  these  islands  and  entered  into  competition  with 
white  mechanics  and  contractors,  thus  making  it  a  hardship  on  mechanics  by  being 
deprived  of  work,  owing  to  the  letting  of  contracts  to  Asiatic  contractors  far  below 
the  prices  which  white  mechanics  and  contractors  could  compete  with;  and 

Whereas  there  are  many  thousands  of  idle  Asiatics  in  these  islands,  enough  to  sup¬ 
ply  all  demands;  and 

Whereas,  if  the  United  States  Congress  passes  legislation  to  admit  Chinese  laborers, 
what  assurances  have  the  white  and  Hawaiian  mechanics  that  all  the  Japanese  now 
employed  on  the  plantations  as  skilled  laborers  would  not  be  discharged  and,  being 
allowed  to  stay  in  the  country,  would  enter  into  competition  on  a  larger  scale,  both 
here  and  on  the  Pacific  coast,  with  skilled  white  labor;  and 

Whereas  the  laboring  classes  of  the  United  States  have  been  for  years  opponents 
of  the  importation  and  admission  of  Asiatic  labor  into  the  United  States:  Therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved ,  By  the  representatives  of  the  various  trades  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
that  we  do  decidedly  oppose  any  and  all  legislation  tending  to  import  anymore 
Asiatics  into  the  Hawaiian  Islands;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved ,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  Merchants’  Association  of 

Honolulu. 

J.  T.  Greenwood, 

Recording  Secretary ,  Honolulu  Federation  of  Trades. 

Doubtless  one  of  the  benefits  anticipated  by  planters  from  the  re¬ 
stricted  admission  of  Chinese  is  a  lowering  of  the  wages  of  field  hands. 
Under  a  system  similar  to  that  proposed,  wages  fell  to  $12.50  a  month 
in  1896  and  1897,  and  the  present  relatively  high  price  of  labor  is  felt 
the  more  severely  by  the  contrast.  Plantations  were  highly  capitalized 
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and  less  productive  tracts  developed  for  cane  culture  upon  the  basis  of 
the  cost  of  producing  sugar  under  these  conditions,  and  there  are 
other  special  incentives  to  economical  management  and  the  cheapest 
possible  production  at  the  present  time  that  have  not  existed  before. 
But  aside  from  the  question  of  wages,  planters  value  the  fact  that  dis¬ 
cipline  would  be  easier  and  labor  more  tractable  if  Chinese  were  pres¬ 
ent  or  obtainable  in  sufficient  numbers  to  play  off  against  the  Japanese 
in  case  of  disputes  or  other  difficulties.  It  is  a  general  complaint  that 
the  Japanese  take  advantage  of  their  present  predominance  as  laborers 
to  shirk  work  and  to  soldier,  and  that  they  are  insolent  and  undisci¬ 
plined  and  inclined  to  pick  trouble  with  their  employers.  Their  faults, 
it  is  claimed,  have  a  peculiar  racial  quality.  In  many  ways  the  Japanese 
laborers  are  children,  and  possess  an  inordinate  national  and  personal 
vanity.  They  are  apt  for  this  reason  to  resent  any  but  the  most  tactful 
direction,  and  it  becomes  a  very  difficult  matter  to  supervise  them  if 
they  once  feel  that  they  are  masters  of  the  situation.  Some  employers 
and  overseers  have  no  trouble,  but  they  take  the  most  ludicrous  meas¬ 
ures  at  times  to  flatter  or  cajole  their  men  into  obedience.  The  China¬ 
man,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  sort  of  agricultural  automaton.  Except 
for  occasional  attacks  of  hysteria,  when  a  whole  crew  of  them  will  By 
off  the  handle  for  reasons  entirety  incomprehensible  to  their  superiors, 
they  are  perfectly  reliable  for  work  within  their  capacity.  So  it  is  for 
administrative  as  well  as  financial  reasons  that  employers  would  like 
to  see  the  number  of  Chinese  increased  upon  the  plantations. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  wishes  of  all  parties  in  the  islands 
might  possibly  be  reconciled  if  a  law  could  be  framed  and  enforced 
that  would  admit  Chinese  in  limited  numbers  for  a  specified  term  of 
j ears’  service  and  at  the  same  time  restrict  the  present  competition  of 
Orientals  with  white  workingmen  in  plantation  occupations.  It  is 
admitted  there  would  be  many  practical  difficulties  in  formulating  and 
administering  such  a  law. 

Japanese  are  said  to  be  usurping  every  year  a  larger  proportion  of 
the  skilled  positions  on  the  plantations  and  this  is  what  causes  special 
.resentment  against  the  planters  among  white  workmen.  Furthermore, 
a  plantation  is  an  excellent  place  to  pick  up  a  trade.  There  is  much 
rough  work  to  be  done,  at  which  a  new  man  can  prove  his  apprentice 
hand,  and  at  the  same  time  there  are  positions  requiring  the  highest 
skill  which  he  may  aspire  to  when  property  qualified.  The  Japanese 
are  beginning  to  monopolize  the  lower  positions  and  many  are  work¬ 
ing  up  into  those  of  higher  grade.  Those  who  do  not  advance  rapidly 
frequently  leave  plantation  work  and  carry  their  half  acquired  trade 
into  the  towns,  where  they  again  become  the  competitors  of  white 
mechanics.  In  a  word,  the  plantations  of  Hawaii  are  a  sort  of  Japa¬ 
nese  trade  school.  Legislation  that  would  change  this  condition,  and 
supersede  Japanese  and  Chinese  plantation  mechanics  with  Caucasians 
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and  native  born  workmen,  even  at  the  expense  of  admitting  Chinese 
field  laborers,  would  be  popular  with  all  classes  of  citizens. 

The  following  table  has  been  prepared  to  show  to  what  extent 
Chinese  and  Japanese  are  engaged  in  the  various  skilled  trades  on 
Hawaiian  plantations: 

ORIENTALS  EMPLOYED  IN  SKILLED  OCCUPATIONS  ON  HAWAIIAN  SUGAR  PLANTATIONS 

IN  1902,  CLASSIFIED  BY  AVERAGE  DAILY  WAGES. 


Chinese  earning 
daily  wages — 

Japanese  earning 
daily  wages — 

Total  Orientals  earn¬ 
ing  daily  wages — 

Occupation. 

Less 

than 

81.00. 

$1.00 

or 

under 

$1.50. 

$1.50 

or 

over. 

Less 

than 

$1.00. 

$1.00 

or 

under 

$1.50. 

$1.50 

or 

over. 

Less 

than 

$1.00. 

$1.00 

or 

under 

$1.50. 

$1.50 

or 

over. 

Blacksmiths . 

1 

7 

11 

7 

12 

Blacksmiths’  helpers . 

1 

37 

31 

3 

37 

32 

3 

Boilermakers . 

6 

6 

Boilermakers’  helpers . 

3 

21 

1 

3 

21 

1 

Brakemen,  railroad . 

2 

4 

2 

4 

Bricklayer . 

1 

1 

Carpenters . 

2 

5 

17 

78 

195 

49 

80 

200 

66 

Carpenters’  helpers . 

1 

1 

45 

57 

3 

46 

58 

3 

Engineers’  helpers,  locomotive . 

2 

2 

Engineers’  helpers,  stationary . 

4 

1 

5 

2 

1 

9 

3 

1 

Engineers’  helpers,  traction . 

6 

6 

Engineers,  locomotive . 

1 

2 

6 

1 

3 

6 

1 

Engineers,  stationary . 

1 

8 

4 

13 

26 

6 

14 

34 

10 

Engineers,  traction  . 

35 

2 

35 

2 

Fence  men . 

1 

10 

1 

11 

1 

Foremen,  general . 

3 

6 

14 

4 

6 

14 

7 

Harness  makers . 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

4 

2 

1 

Machinists . 

6 

6 

Machinists’  helpers . 

1 

2 

10 

2 

3 

10 

2 

Masons . 

3 

5 

3 

5 

Masons’  helpers . 

16 

1 

16 

1 

Overseers . 

3 

17 

5 

5 

83 

16 

8 

100 

21 

Painters . 

5 

10 

5 

10 

Riggers . 

1 

1 

Sugar  boilers’  helpers . 

1 

. 

6 

6 

13 

9 

1 

19 

15 

Total . 

17 

40 

36 

'  231 

527 

129 

248 

567 

165 

There  are  practically  no  Americans  working  oil  the  plantations  for 
less  than  $40  a  month.  Assuming  the  rate  of  wages  paid  to  the  Asiatics 
to  be  one-half  that  paid  wdiite  and  Hawaiian  workmen  in  the  same  occu¬ 
pations,  there  are  probably  not  over  500  competing  with  Caucasians, 
excepting  Portuguese,  on  the  pay  rolls  at  present.  If  all  of  the  980 
men  listed  above  were  replaced  by  Caucasians  and  Hawaiians,  includ¬ 
ing  Portuguese,  there  would  be  no  very  great  revolution  in  plantation 
employment,  the  planters  would  not  be  seriously  affected,  and  the 
irritation  of  white  workmen  might  be  allayed. 

One  argument  advanced  in  favor  of  admitting  Chinese  for  a  limited 
period  and  confining  them  to  field  employments  is  that  the  secondary 
Chinese  population,  of  storekeepers,  small  mechanics,  and  other  pur¬ 
veyors  to  oriental  needs,  could  not  increase  proportionately  to  the 
number  of  hands  introduced,  while  a  portion  of  the  present  Japanese 
secondary  population  would  be  forced  to  leave  the  islands  with  the 
falling  off  of  its  customers  among  the  ranks  of  primary  producers; 
15,000  Japanese  laborers  would  support  only  one-half  as  many  Japa- 
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nese  tradesmen  and  artisans  as  30,000  laborers.  Moreover,  a  circulating 
oriental  population,  residing  in  a  western  country  only  temporarity, 
has  less  effect  upon  that  country’s  civilization  and  carries  more  occi¬ 
dental  ideals  and  trade  demands  back  to  Asia  than  does  a  more  or  less 
permanent  population,  such  as  now  appears  to  be  forming  among  the 
Japanese  in  Hawaii. 

GENERAL  CONDITIONS  OF  PLANTATION  LABOR. 

The  general  conditions  of  labor  prevailing  upon  the  plantations  at 
the  present  time  are  as  favorable  as  those  commonl}7  found  in  any 
large  employing  industry  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States.  Per¬ 
sonal  visits  were  made  to  54  of  the  55  establishments  now  in  operation. 
The  one  omitted  was  a  small  isolated  plantation,  from  which  statistics 
were  received  by  mail.  Without  exception  the  common  laborers  were 
comfortably  housed,  and  apparently  well  treated  and  contented.  Sani- 
tary  conditions  were  uniformly  good.  The  larger  plantations  keep 
scavengers  regularly  employed  to  clean  the  camps  and  look  after  out¬ 
houses,  and  employers  exercise  a  positive  influence  in  various  ways 
toward  improving  the  physical  surroundings  and  well-being  of  their 
men.  This  general  disposition  is  indicated  in  many  directions.  Oahu 
plantation  has  just  erected  a  cottage  for  the  public  school  teacher,  for 
which  the  general  government  lacked  funds,  in  order  to  secure  better 
instruction  for  the  children  of  employees.  The  manager  of  another 
plantation  concludes  his  report  of  hospital  improvements  as  follows: 

These  matters  of  homes  and  sanitation  show  no  specified  return  on 
the  balance  sheet.  They  are  mentioned  because  they  work  for  the 
better  physical  condition  of  the  workmen,  and  this,  in  a  place  where 
2,000  laborers  are  employed,  belongs  to  fundamental  things. 

Several  plantations  support  kindergartens.  On  some,  prizes  are 
given  for  the  most  attractive  quarters.  Laborers  are  furnished  with 
plants  and  flowers  to  place  in  their  yards.  They  are  provided  with 
special  conveniences  for  laundry  work,  bathing,  and  cooking,  and  one 
plantation  distills  all  the,  water  used  by  its  factory  village  for  drinking 
and  culinary  purposes.  Of  course  these  conditions  are  not  uniform 
on  all  plantations,  but  the  men  are  generally  encouraged  to  take  an 
interest  in  their  quarters,  and  on  no  plantation  visited  were  there 
evidences  of  neglect  of  sanitary  precautions  on  the  part  of  the  man¬ 
agement  or  of  a  failure  to  provide  satisfactory  living  apartments 
for  employees.  Asiatic  laborers  show  a  tendency  at  times  to  herd 
together,  and  will  leave  quarters  vacant  in  order  to  crowd  into  others, 
but  this  is  rather  a  Chinese  than  a  Japanese  habit,  and  no  overcrowded 
rooms  were  found  in  buildings  actually  inspected.  The  system  of 
contract  cultivation,  described  later,  has  had  a  good  effect  in  causing 
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the  companies  to  prefer  isolated  cottages  near  their  fields  to  the  large 
camps.  This  scattering  of  the  plantation  population  also  improves 
discipline  and  is  acceptable  for  other  reasons  to  employers. 

Some  of  the  plantations,  especially  those  where  Caucasian  field  labor 
is  emplo}red,  allow  their  men  the  use  of  small  plots  of  ground  for 
garden  patches.  Lihue  plantation,  on  Kauai,  has  adopted  this  policy 
most  extensively.  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  local  condi¬ 
tions  have  a  share  in  determining  the  degree  to  which  this  can  be 
done.  Some  of  the  plantations  are  largely  upon  leased  lands  and  hold 
no  title,  temporary  or  otherwise,  to  the  valley  bottoms  used  for  these 
little  homesteads.  The  high  rental  cost  and  the  expense  of  irrigating 
regular  cane  lands  make  it  impracticable  to  assign  them,  even  in 
limited  tracts,  to  laborers  for  private  use.  It  is  on  the  fee  simple 
plantations,  owning  ravine  sides  and  bottom  lands,  that  camps  with 
vegetable  gardens  and  cow  pasture  are  found.  A  planter  possessing 
this  advantage  finds  it  comparatively  eas}^  to  retain  a  sufficient  force 
of  men  in  his  employ. 

Many  plantations  own  or  control  immense  tracts  of  “mauka”  or 
mountain  lands,  which  they  use  as  a  watershed  to  supply  their  irriga¬ 
tion  reservoirs  and  ditches.  Some  raise  stock  and  cultivate  coffee 
upon  these  uplands,  while  others  merely  keep  them  fallow  or  encourage 
the  natural  forest  growth.  A  single  plantation  has  20,000  acres  of 
fenced  forest  within  its  bounds,  from  which  cattle  and  tree-destroying 
animals  are  carefully  excluded.  Other  managers  are  reforesting  as 
rapidly  as  possible  all  the  waste  lands  under  their  control.  One 
planter  has  recently  spent,  to  his  own  profit,  $20,000  for  this  purpose. 
With  a  more  abundant  labor  supply  it  is  probable  that  tree  planting 
would  be  engaged  in  much  more  extensively,  to  the  great  benefit  of 
all  agriculture  in  the  islands.  Small  tracts  of  this  upland  country 
may  also,  in  the  course  of  time,  be  developed  as  homesteads  for 
plantation  laborers  without  materially  lessening  the  water  supply  of 
the  sugar  lands.  This  would  be  similar  to  but  independent  of  the 
development  of  larger  areas  of  mountain  land  not  directly  connected 
with  the  plantations,  which  it  has  been  suggested  may  in  time  provide 
homes  for  a  permanent  population  of  small  agriculturists.  Naturally 
their  distance  from  the  cane  fields  would  be  an  important  factor  in 
determining  whether  such  lands  could  be  utilized  for  the  purpose  indi¬ 
cated;  but  even  now  Portuguese  laborers  come  down  to  work  on  the 
Hamakua  plantations  from  their  homesteads  on  the  flanks  of  Mauna 
Kea,  returning  to  them  each  night. 

White  mechanics,  overseers,  and  skilled  plantation  employees  enjoy 
many  advantages  unusual  upon  the  mainland,  though  at  the  cost  of 
some  isolation  and  monotony.  They  have  the  benefit  of  a  perfect 
climate,  where  outdoor  work  is  agreeable  to  a  white  man,  and  robust 
health  seems  to  come  without  the  asking.  The  plantation  provides 
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them  with  comfortable  homes,  high  salaries,  and,  as  a  rule,  with  assured 
positions  during  good  behavior.  All  white  plantation  emplo}7ees,  from 
manager  down,  are  more  or  less  upon  a  plane  of  social  equality,  for 
the  former  is  frequently  a  man  who  has  worked  up  from  overseer,  book¬ 
keeper,  or  mechanic,  and  there  are  no  invidious  distinctions  of  rank 
in  the  plantation  community.  The  larger  plantations  often  provide  a 
club  for  their  employees,  with  billiard  and  reading  rooms,  and  tennis, 
polo,  and  other  outdoor  sports  are  cultivated.  The  primary  schools 
are  about  equal  to  the  rural  schools  of  the  States,  and  there  are  good 
secondary  institutions  in  Honolulu.  Medical  attendance  is  at  hand, 
there  is  always  telephone  communication  with  the  whole  island,  and 
wireless  telegraphy  and  the  cable  have  recently  brought  the  world  to 
the  planter’s  door.  While  there  are  long  hours  and  plenty  of  rough 
work  in  his  life,  so  far  as  material  conditions  go  the  lot  of  the  white 
plantation  employee  is  preferable  to  that  of  the  average  wage-earner 
or  salaried  clerk  in  America  or  Europe. 

The  regulation  hours  for  field  labor  are  from  6  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.,  with 
an  hour’s  rest  at  noon,  or  10  hours’  work  a  day.  Each  plantation  has 
its  own  time,  to  bring  6  in  the  morning  as  near  sunrise  as  possible, 
and  the  earliest  dawn  sees  the  workmen  filing  from  their  quarters  to 
the  fields.  Manager,  overseers,  mechanics,  even  the  bookkeeper  and 
store  clerks,  are  usuall}7  about  and  active,  so  that  plantation  life  gets 
under  full  headway  with  the  sun.  Stablemen  and  teamsters  have  been 
up  beforehand  to  care  for  their  animals,  and  receive  extra  pay  for  this 
longer  day.  Each  little  Japanese,  as  he  takes  his  way  toward  his  field, 
carries  his  luncheon  of  rice  and  salmon  in  some  indeterminate  recep¬ 
tacle,  securely  tied  in  a  canvas  sack  to  keep  out  the  ants.  He  has  a 
wide-awake,  well-washed  look,  his  trousers  are  stuck  in  a  pair  of 
canvas  leggings,  and  the  women  have  covered  their  hair  with  cloths  or 
handkerchiefs  to  keep  out  the  field  dust.  The  Porto  Ricans  follow, 
looking  rather  frowsy  and  unwashed,  and  as  if  they  had  slept  in  their 
working  clothes,  but  break  into  laughter  occasionally,  and  some  young¬ 
ster  starts  a  song  or  whistle — something  that  never  occurs  among  the 
Asiatics.  A  “luna”  gallops  past  on  a  fresh  horse,  a  light  glows  in 
the  blackness  near  the  mill  as  they  fire  a  locomotive,  wagons  begin 
to  rumble  in  the  distance,  and  before  the  gray  dusk  of  the  depart¬ 
ing  night  has  fully  risen  there  is  the  activity  of  high  noon  in  every 
direction.  This  is  the  way  to  get  things  done  in  the  tropics — to  break 
the  back  of  the  day’s  task  before  the  sun  begins  to  strike  straight  out 
from  the  shoulder.  Such  an  adjustment  of  the  working  hours  is 
easier  on  both  men  and  animals. 

“■Knocking  off’’’  time  is  usually  5  o’clock,  though  this  end  of  the 
plantation  day  is  not  so  rigidly  fixed  as  the  beginning.  If  labor  is 
short  and  work  is  pressing,  longer  hours  are  kept,  for  which  there 
is  extra  pay.  Still  oftener  the  da3T’s  task  is  done  by  stint  work.  The 
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field  boss  lays  off  a  fair  portion  of  work  for  each  man,  so  many  rows 
to  hoe,  so  many  stools  to  fertilize,  so  large  an  area  to  irrigate,  and 
when  the  laborer  has  finished  this  satisfactorily  he  goes  home.  Thus 
it  is  not  unusual  to  pass  gangs  of  day  men  returning  to  their  quarters 
at  4  o’clock  or  earlier.  They  may  have  shortened  their  noon  hour  and 
put  unusual  vigor  into  their  work  in  order  to  finish  before  the  usual 
time.  This  practice  of  assigning  stints  is  successful  only  within  cer¬ 
tain  limits,  and  it  requires  a  judicious  and  tactful  overseer  to  handle 
the  system  without  disagreements,  imposing  neither  too  little  nor  too 
much  upon  the  men.  But  it  is  a  very  common  practice  on  some  plan¬ 
tations.  This  custom  and  others  similar  make  it  difficult  to  estimate 
exactly  the  hours  of  labor  in  the  various  field  occupations.  The  actual 
time  worked  by  the  laborers  probably  averages  rather  under  the  time 
given  in  the  statistical  tables. 

There  is  no  Sunday  work  except  such  as  is  required  to  care  for  the 
stock  and  the  voluntary  labor  of  the  contract  cultivators.  Chinese 
New  Year  is  a  vacation  of  some  days  for  workmen  of  that  nationality. 
The  Japanese  qelebrate  the  Mikado’s  birthday,  and  election  day  and  a 
number  of  legal  and  national  holidays  break  into  the  routine  order  of 
work. 

During  the  grinding  season  some  of  the  mills  run  two  shifts  of 
12  hours  each,  but  many  close  wholly  or  partially  for  the  night.  The 
working  day  in  the  manufacturing  department  is  regularly  12  hours, 
though  in  actual  practice  white  employees  often  get  their  luncheon 
time  out  of  this,  and  Asiatics  find  an  opportunity  to  eat  without  leav¬ 
ing  the  mill.  Cane  is  generally  cut  and  loaded  by  contract  at  a  fixed 
price  per  ton,  and  the  gangs  do  not  remain  in  the  field  a  full  day  if 
there  is  enough  cane  to  keep  the  mill  running.  Managers  estimated 
that  contract  men  of  this  class  averaged  about  8  hours.  Upon  several 
of  the  irrigated  plantations  the  unit  in  cutting  contracts  is  a  row  of 
cane,  that  is  the  line  of  stools  about  30  feet  long  between  two  trans¬ 
verse  irrigating  ditches. 

Professional  employees,  like  chemists,  surveyors,  and  supervising 
engineers,  are  naturally  not  employed  upon  a  working-day  basis. 
Neither  is  the  head  sugar  boiler  upon  a  large  plantation.  But  some 
surveyors  and  levelmen,  whose  business  is  simply  to  lay  out  level  fur¬ 
rows  in  the  irrigated  fields,  are  to  be  classed  with  skilled  rather  than 
with  professional  labor  in  the  matter  of  time.  Pump  engineers  and 
firemen  are  on  duty  7  days  on  plantations  depending  entirely  upon 
irrigation,  though  few  if  any  are  kept  employed  full  hours  without 
intermission  the  year  around.  Many  of  the  laborers  classed  as  reser¬ 
voir  and  ditch  men,  and  in  general  men  connected  with  gravity  irriga¬ 
tion  plants,  work  more  or  less  irregularly,  so  that  any  attempt  to 
tabulate  their  time  with  statistical  exactness  is  misleading.  Many 
plantations  contract  for  certain  work,  such  as  the  stripping  of  cane, 
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by  the  acre.  All  such  employees  or  contractors  keep  their  own  hours. 
The  large  body  of  contract  cultivators,  constituting  25  per  cent  of  the 
entire  force  of  employees,  work  whatever  hours  their  convenience 
dictates  so  long  as  they  keep  their  fields  in  a  condition  satisfactory  to 
the  manager.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  any  minute  and  detailed  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  hours  of  plantation  work  is  subject  to  many  exceptions 
and  reservations.  The  conditions  may  be  summed  up  by  saying  that 
the  10-hour  day  prevails  for  field  work  and  the  12-hour  day  for  mill 
work.  The  store  and  office  are  open  for  the  longer  period;  but  the 
individual  employees  put  in  about  a  10-hour  day.  Six  days’  work  a 
week  is  the  rule,  and  wages  are  always  figured  upon  a  basis  of  26 
working  days  a  month  for  common  laborers  and  semiskilled  emplovees. 
Contractors  follow  their  own  pleasure  in  the  matter  of  hours  and  days 
of  labor.  Such  irrigation  plant  employees  as  work  7  days  lighten  the 
continuity  of  their  work  by  short  shifts  and  similar  expedients  arranged 
among  themselves. 

o 

CONTRACT  CULTIVATION  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

Contract  cultivation  is  an  institution  which  appears  to  have  grown  up 
in  Hawaii  and  which  has  gone  far  toward  alleviating,  if  not  toward  com¬ 
pletely  solving,  many  of  the  difficulties  of  labor  supply  in  cane  culti¬ 
vation.  There  are  several  forms  of  contract  in  use,  some  of  which  are 
not  very  different  from  ordinary  share  cultivation  or  tenancy,  or  from 
the  “colonia”  system  of  assisted  cultivation  in  Cuba.  But  there  are 
many  features  that  seem  to  be  peculiar  to  Hawaii,  so  that  the  institu¬ 
tion  is  practically  of  indigenous  growth.  In  one  of  its  forms  it  has 
been  carried  over  to  California,  where  the  Japanese  have  applied  it  to 
beet-sugar  cultivation. 

The  origin  of  the  institution  dates  back  to  the  earty  days  of  sugar 
production  in  the  islands.  The  native  Hawaiians  had  a  system  of 
“uku  pau,’1  or  a  rudimentary  contract,  by  which  they  were  paid  by 
the  job  for  certain  kinds  of  agricultural  labor.  As  they  were  irregu¬ 
lar  workers,  payment  was  at  the  conclusion  of  the  task,  in  order  to 
insure  its  prompt  completion.  But  this  applied  usually  to  engage¬ 
ments  made  with  individual  workmen.  The  Chinese  seem  to  have 
brought  in  the  u  hui,”  or  company  contract,  by  which  a  number  of 
men  undertake  to  perform  certain  work — farm  work  in  this  case — in 
union  upon  a  basis  of  final  payment  when  the  undertaking  is  finished. 
Intelligent  Japanese  residents  in  the  islands  say  that  in  their  own 
country  this  custom  of  cooperative  cultivation  is  not  common,  though 
it  is  said  to  be  usual  in  China.  The  Chinese  introduced  the  system 
first  on  the  Hawaiian  rice  plantations,  where  companies  would  engage 
to  raise  a  crop  to  maturity  in  consideration  of  their  necessary  expenses 
for  board  and  clothing  and  a  share  in  the  net  proceeds.  As  early  as 
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1872  Brewer  &  Co.  entered  into  a  contract  with  a  company  of  10  or 
12  Chinese  at  Wailuku,  by  the  terms  of  which  the}7  were  to  furnish 
the  latter  with  100  acres  of  land,  houses,  tools,  seed,  and  the  necessary 
facilities  for  raising  a  crop  of  cane;  to  pay  them  a  monthly  advance 
in  money,  upon  which  interest  was  charged;  to  cart  the  cane  to  the 
mill,  charging  the  Chinese  with  two-fifths  of  the  cost  of  transporta¬ 
tion,  and  to  manufacture  the  sugar.  The  Chinese  were  to  receive 
two-fifths  of  the  yield,  less  money  advances  and  interest.  Some 
12  or  15  years  later  a  similar  system  was  introduced  on  Honomu  plan¬ 
tation  by  the  manager,  Mr.  William  Kinney.  It  was  on  this  planta¬ 
tion  that  paj^ment  was  first  based  upon  the  amount  of  cane  raised 
rather  than  upon  the  amount  of  sugar  produced.  But  as  this  was  in 
a  district  where  water  is  abundant  and  cane  is  ffiuned  to  the  mills,  it 
was  not  convenient  to  weigh  the  cane,  nor  were  facilities  for  this  at 
hand,  so  the  clarifier  of  juice  became  the  measure  upon  which  payment 
was  based.  Land  was  assigned  in  tracts  of  40  to  50  acres,  to  com¬ 
panies  of  8  or  10  men.  The  latter  bought  and  sold  their  shares,  but 
the  company  remained.  The  system  was  subsequently  developed  at 
Haiku  and  Paia,  on  Maui,  and  Ewa  plantation  on  Oahu,  and  has  now 
extended  throughout  the  islands.  The  tendency  of  all  modifications 
upon  the  original  system  has  been  to  simplify,  omit  unnecessary  details, 
and  make  the  contract  easily  intelligible  to  the  men.  Practice  varies 
according  to  local  conditions,  and  each  plantation  has  to  work  out  the 
details  of  its  contracts  independently.  So  it  is  difficult  to  say  how 
much  of  the  contract  in  use  has  been  borrowed  and  how  much  devel¬ 
oped  independently  in  each  individual  establishment.  Some  planta¬ 
tions  employ  almost  as  many  forms  of  contracts  as  there  are  cultivating 
companies  engaged  in  their  service. 

Cultivation  contracts,  as  distinguished  from  other  contracts  for 
plantation  work,  such  as  land  clearing,  tunneling,  railroad  building, 
cane  cutting  and  loading,  can  be  classified  roughly  as  acre  and  ton 
contracts.  An  acre  contract  may  be  for  all  the  operations  necessary 
to  bring  cane  to  maturity  and  deliver  it  to  the  mill,  or  for  any  one  or 
group  of  such  operations.  A  ton  contract  always  involves  bringing 
cane  to  maturity  and  may  in  addition  to  this  include  one  or  both  of  the 
operations  of  cutting  and  loading.  The  acre  contracts  are  somewhat 
simpler  to  describe  and  will  be  first  considered.  They  are  being 
superseded  in  most  places  by  the  ton  contract,  but  remain  in  use  to 
some  extent  on  the  island  of  Hawaii,  where  they  give  satisfaction. 
One  planter  employing  both  forms  gives  preference  to  the  acre  con¬ 
tract.  It  is  likely  to  survive  or  to  be  introduced  where  labor  is  scarce 
and  droughts  or  other  crop  calamities  have  disappointed  companies  in 
previous  years  in  their  anticipated  profits  upon  a  ton  basis.  This  last 
is  the  reason  for  its  existence  on  one  or  two  plantations  on  the  Ilama- 
kua  coast;  for  in  the  ton  contract  risks  and  anticipations,  losses  and 
gains  are  shared  to  some  extent  by  both  plantation  and  cultivator, 
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while  the  other  form  of  agTeement  places  the  payment  of  labor  upon 
a  fixed  basis  irrespective  of  the  amount  of  the  crop.  For  this  reason 
the  cultivators  under  ton  contracts  are  known  as  “  profit  sharers”  upon 
some  plantations. 

There  are  7  plantations  on  the  island  of  Hawaii  that  employ  acre 
contracts.  Two  of  these  also  have  ton  contracts  in  force  with  some 
of  their  companies. 

The  general  provisions  of  the  acre  contract  are  as  follows:  (®) 

I.  The  plantation  as  party  of  the  first  part  agrees: 

(1)  To  f  urnish  land  as  specified. — The  area  of  tracts  varies  with  the 
size  of  the  cultivation  company,  the  character  of  the  land,  and  the 

«■  SPECIMEN  CULTIVATING  CONTRACT,  PAYMENT  BY  THE  ACRE. 

THIS  AGREEMENT,  made  this  -  day  - - ,  190 — ,  by  and  between  the 

-  Sugar  Company,  an  Hawaiian  corporation,  hereinafter  called  the  “Mill,” 

party  of  the  first  part,  and - and  associates,  to  wit, - ,  acting 

together  as  a  hui,  hereinafter  collectively  called  the  “Planters,”  party  of  the  second 
part,  witnessetli: 

That  the  Mill,  in  consideration  of  the  covenants  and  agreements  of  the  Planters, 
hereinafter  contained,  doth  her.  by  covenant  and  agree  with  the  Planters  that  it 
will  furnish  to  the  Planters  without  charge: 

Land  (as  hereinafter  described)  for  the  term  of  -  ( - )  months  from  the 

date  hereof  for  cultivation  for  the  Mill  with  sugar  cane,  on  the  terms  and  conditions 
hereinafter  set  forth; 

Lodgings  necessary  for  their  use  while  working  under  this  agreement; 

Fuel  for  domestic  use,  which  shall  be  cut  and  gathered  by  the  Planters  at  such 
place  as  the  Mill  shall  designate; 

Seed  cane  required  for  replanting; 

Tools  (in  the  first  instance)  necessary  for  the  performance  of  the  work  required  in 
connection  with  this  agreement; 

Fertilizer  for  use  on  said  land,  the  Mill  being  the  judge  as  to  the  quality  and  quan¬ 
tity,  time  and  manner  of  application; 

That  it  will  pay,  as  hereinafter  described,  the  sum  of - dollars  ($ - )  for  each 

and  every  acre  cultivated  under  this  agreement.  Payment  being  made  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner: 

Upon  completion  of  each  required  hoeing,  and  its  inspection  and  acceptance  by 
the  Mill,  the  sum  of - dollars  ($ - )  per  acre  for  each  and  every  acre  so  com¬ 

pleted  and  accepted.  Upon  completion  of  each  stripping  required  (not  to  exceed 

three),  and  its  inspection  and  acceptance  by  the  Mill,  the  sum  of  - dollars 

($ - )  per  acre  for  each  and  every  acre  so  completed  and  accepted. 

For  and  in  consideration  of  the  covenants  and  agreements  of  the  Mill,  hereinbe¬ 
fore  mentioned,  the  Planters  do  hereby,  jointly  and  severally,  covenant  and  agree 
with  the  Mill  that  they  will  immediately  upon  the  execution  of  this  agreement  pro¬ 
ceed  to  replant  such  portion  of  said  land  as  may  be  required  with  the  seed  cane  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  Mill,  and  in  a  good  and  workmanlike  manner,  under  the  direction  and 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Mill,  care  for  the  cane  grown  on  said  land,  weeding  and 
fertilizing  as  required,  and  at  proper  intervals  stripping  the  same  until  it  is  ready  for 
harvesting. 

It  is  hereby  mutually  agreed  and  understood: 

That  if  the  Planters  are  unable,  through  sickness  or  accident,  or  for  other  cause 
fail  to  do  all  of  the  work  required  of  them  by  this  agreement,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Mill,  the  Mill  may  furnish  a  sufficient  number  of  laborers  to  do  such  work, 
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conditions  of  the  contract.  Some  plantations  are  divided  by  water 
courses  or  other  natural  boundaries  into  fields  of  fixed  extent.  In  such 
cases  the  number  of  cultivators  is  adjusted  to  the  area  of  the  field. 
In  other  instances  tracts  are  divided  off  to  suit  the  size  of  companies. 
The  number  of  members  and  sometimes  the  individual  membership  of 
companies  is  fixed  b}T  the  contract.  Companies  range  from  3  to  50 
men,  though  10  men  is  about  the  ideal  size.  Very  small  companies 
complicate  accounts  and  supervision,  their  work  suffers  relatively 
more  when  members  are  sick  or  disabled,  and  it  is  often  inconvenient 

charging  the  cost  thereof,  including  superintendence,  together  with  interest  thereon, 
to  the  Planters,  deducting  the  same  from  any  amount  coming  to  the  Planters  upon 
the  completion  of  this  agreement; 

That  the  working  force  of  this  hui  shall  consist  of  not  less  than - ( - ) 

men,  and  that  when  not  required  upon  their  own  work  they  shall  work  for  the  Mill, 
accepting  for  such  work  the  market  rate  of  wages  at  that  time  paid  by  the  Mill  for 
similar  work; 

That  for  any  violation  of  the  terms  of  this  agreement,  the  same  may  be  terminated 
by  the  Mill,  and  any  advances  and  payments,  with  interest  thereon,  made  to,  or  on 
behalf  of,  the  Planters,  or  any  of  them,  shall  constitute  and  be  a  first  lien  on  all  of 
the  interests  of  the  Planters  and  each  of  them,  in  and  to  the  cane  raised  on  said  land 
and  the  proceeds  thereof,  and  that  the  Planters  shall  not  have  the  right,  collectively 
nor  severally,  to  sell,  assign,  sublet  (or  otherwise  transfer  his  or  their  right  or  interest 
in  or  under  this  agreement) ,  said  cane  or  the  proceeds  thereof,  without  the  written 
consent  of  the  Mill; 

That  any  advance  made  to  the  Planters  by  the  Mill  in  the  way  of  stores,  clothing, 
etc.,  shall  be  considered  a  cash  advance  and  deducted,  principal  and  interest,  from 
any  sums  due  and  payable  by  the  Mill  to  the  Planters  first  after  the  securing  of  such 
advances; 

That  the  Planters  shall  be  liable  for  any  damage  caused  by  the  neglect  or  failure 
to  properly  perform  the  required  work; 

That  this  agreement  shall  terminate  when  all  of  the  cane  grown  on  the  land  herein 
described  shall  be  ready  for  harvesting,  at  which  time  the  balance  of  moneys  due  up 
to  the  first-mentioned - -  dollars  ($ - )  per  acre,  will  be  due  and  payable. 

That  any  advance  heretofore  made  by  the  Mill  in  the  caring  for  any  portion  of  this 
area  shall  be  considered  a  cash  advance  and  deducted,  principal  and  interest,  from 
any  sums  due  the  Planters  upon  the  termination  of  this  agreement; 

That  the  land  assigned  under  this  agreement  shall  consist  of - acres,  as  per 

drawing  attached  and  made  part  of  this  instrument,  situate  at  — - ; 

That  should  kipakua  work  be  required  by  the  Mill  on  the  above-mentioned  field, 
or  any  portion  thereof,  in  lieu  of  mule  cultivation,  the  Planter  will  immediately, 
under  the  direction  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Mill,  and  in  a  good  and  workman¬ 
like  manner,  perform  such  work.  Upon  completion  thereof,  and  its  inspection  and 

acceptance  by  the  Mill,  the  amount  of  -  dollars  ($ - )  per  acre,  which  sum 

is  hereby  mutually  agreed  upon,  will  become  due  and  payable; 

That  should  a  stoning  of  said  field,  or  any  portion  thereof,  be  required  by  the  Mill, 
the  Planters  will  as  above  perform  such  work.  Upon  the  completion  thereof,  under 

the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  above  stated,  the  sum  of - dollars  ($ - ) ,  per 

acre,  will  become  due  and  payable. 

In  witness  whereof  the  said  parties  have  hereto,  and  to  another  instrument  of  like 
tenor  and  date,  set  their  hands  and  seals  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 
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to  house  them  near  their  fields.  If  a  company  is  too  large,  weakness 
of  internal  administration  and  the  divided  responsibility  of  individual 
members  often  occasion  difficulties.  The  largest  single  contract 
reported  was  for  797  acres,  but  this  was  exceptional  and  under  a  mod¬ 
ified  agreement,  the  average  being  nearer  40  or  50  acres.  Cultivating 
companies  naturally  try  to  get  the  largest  possible  amount  of  land  in 
proportion  to  their  membership,  while  the  plantation’s  interest  lies  in 
having  as  many  cultivators  as  possible  upon  a  given  area.  The  acreage 
assigned  for  each  laborer  in  a  company  varies  with  local  conditions. 
On  wholly  irrigated  and  highly  fertilized  plantations,  where  the  acre 
tonnage  is  very  large,  it  is  less  than  upon  a  plantation  having  a  light 
tonnage  of  cane  and  depending  entirely  upon  natural  rainfall.  The 
conditions  of  the  contract  also  determine  the  amount  of  land  assigned 
as  well  as  the  amount  paid  per  acre.  As  a  rule,  more  land  is  given 
each  cultivator  for  rattoon  than  for  plant  cane,  and  for  fields  not 
requiring  stripping  than  for  those  that  are  thrashed.  Where  cane  is 
brought  to  maturity,  either  in  acre  or  ton  contracts,  the  area  varies 
from  a  minimum  reported  of  3.6  acres  to  a  maximum  of  12  acres  for 
each  laborer  signing  in  the  company.  The  average  amount  is  about 
midway  between  those  two  figures. 

(2)  To  furnish  lodgings. — While  companies  may  be  required  to  live 
in  the  regular  camps,  separate  cottages  are  often  provided  for  them 
near  the  field  they  are  to  cultivate. 

(3)  To  f  urnish  wood  and  water  for  domestic  use. — Sometimes  wood 
is  cut  and  delivered  by  the  plantation,  and  sometimes  by  tbe  cultivators 
under  the  supervision  of  the  plantation.  Teams  and  wagons  are 
always  furnished  free  for  hauling. 

(4)  To  furnish  necessary  tools  and  implements  in  the  first  instance. — 
This  means  that  the  company  is  made  responsible  for  loss  and  repairs. 
Where  team  cultivating  is  required,  the  use  of  animals  is  also 
furnished. 

(5)  To  supply  seed  cane. — The  employer  usually  prepares  the  land 
and  first  plants  the  cane.  In  such  cases  the  cultivators  require  only 
enough  seed  cane  for  replanting  those  spots  where  the  first  planting 
does  not  sprout. 

(6)  To  supply  fertilize, r. — The  plantation  is  always  made  the  judge 
as  to  quality,  quantity,  and  time  and  manner  of  application. 

(7)  To  advance  a  specified  sum  of  money  to  each,  laborer. — The  amount 
of  the  advance  varies,  and  it  may  be  adjusted  either  to  the  number  of 
days  the  cultivator  has  worked  in  any  month  or  to  the  number  of  acres 
kept  in  satisfactory  condition.  The  sum  is  supposed  to  be  sufficient 
to  support  the  cultivator,  and  varies  from  $10  to  $15  a  month  of  26 
working  days.  In  one  instance  the  compan}^  received  $2.50  an  acre 
each  month  for  every  acre  kept  in  a  condition  satisfactory  to  the  plan¬ 
tation.  Interest  is  sometimes,  but  not  usually,  charged  upon  these 
advances,  at  the  rate  of  8  or  9  per  cent.  One  plantation  advances  $10 
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cash  and  $6  store  credit  a  month,  but  this  is  a  solitary  instance — the 
only  one  discovered  where  any  requirement  to  trade  with  a  plantation 
was  included  in  a  contract.  The  provision  is  sometimes  specifically 
made,  however,  that  store  credits  voluntarily  incurred  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  company  shall  be  deducted  from  the  cash  advances  at  the  end 
of  the  month. 

(8)  To  pay  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  contract  a  specified  sum  per 
acre  for  the  work  performed.—  Advances  with  accrued  interest  are 
deducted  from  the  total  sum  due,  as  are  certain  other  contingent 
amounts,  to  be  mentioned  later,  under  special  stipulations.  The  acre 
price  varies  with  the  number  of  operations  to  be  performed  by  the 
cultivator.  For  a  single  stripping  one  plantation  pays  $6.75  and 
another  $7  an  acre.  For  hoeing  and  stripping — that  is,  for  taking  the 
cane  after  it  is  above  ground  and  bringing  it  to  maturity — without 
irrigating,  fertilizing,  cutting,  or  loading,  another  plantation  pays  $22 
and  $30  an  acre,  according  as  one  or  two  strippings  are  required. 
Where  cultivators  plant  the  cane  and  bring  it  to  maturity,  but  do  not 
cut  and  load,  two  plantations  pa}r  $40  an  acre.  For  bringing  rattoon 
cane  to  maturity  $28  an  acre  is  paid.  On  a  recently  opened  plantation, 
where  the  ground  has  not  been  fully  cleared  and  plowing  is  impos¬ 
sible,  the  cultivators  trench,  plant,  replant  (where  first  planting  fails 
to  come  up),  cultivate,  and  strip  for  $52.50  an  acre,  while  upon  an 
older  plantation  they  take  the  cane  above  ground,  replant,  hoe,  apply 
fertilizer,  and  horse  cultivate  three  times,  for  $32.50  and  $40  an  acre. 
Another  plantation  pays  $7  an  acre  for  planting,  $30  for  cultivating, 
and  $5  for  stripping.  While  the  time  of  payment  is  usually  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  entire  contract,  in' cases  where  several  operations  are 
to  be  performed  payment  is  sometimes  made  in  installments,  due  at  the 
completion  of  each  hoeing,  stripping,  or  other  operation  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  the  plantation.  It  is  further  specified  in  some  contracts 
that  if  circumstances  should  require  certain  extra  work  upon  the  land, 
such  as  removing  stones,  this  shall  be  performed  by  the  contractors, 
subject  to  compensation  stated  or  to  be  agreed  upon  later. 

II.  The  cultivating  compan}q  as  part}^  of  the  second  part,  agrees: 

(1)  To  perform  the  operations  sjjecified  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
plantation. — The  date  at  which  each  separate  operation  shall  be  begun 
or  completed  is  often  specified. 

(2)  To  supply  labor  to  the  plantation. — This  is  an  almost  universal 
stipulation,  to  the  effect  that  when  the  plantation  is  in  need  of  labor 
the  company  shall  furnish  as  many  men  as  can  be  spared  without 
prejudice  to  their  contracts  to  the  plantation.  The  men  receive  regu¬ 
lar  wages,  like  any  other  employees,  for  this  extra  service. 

III.  There  are  certain  special  stipulations,  that  Wary  on  different 
plantations,  under  which  it  may  be  agreed: 

(1)  That  the  plantation  may  put  its  own  laborers  into  any  field  that 
is  not  kept  in  good  condition  by  a  company,  or  where  the  operations 
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contracted  for  are  not  performed  promptly  as  agreed,  to  perform  the 
work  needed,  paying  them  the  rate  of  wages  prevailing  upon  the 
plantation,  and  deducting  the  sum  so  paid  from  the  amount  due  the 
company  in  final  settlement.  Interest  may  or  may  not  be  charged, 
according  as  the  agreement  provides.  This  is  a  privilege  reserved  by 
the  plantations  in  practically  all  contracts  of  this  character. 

(2)  The  contract  often  fixes  the  number  of  members  that  shall  con¬ 
stitute  a  company,  even  when  the  latter  is  represented  by  a  single 
person  in  the  written  instrument.  One  member  of  the  company  is 
usually  designated  by  the  contract  to  act  as  agent  for  the  others  in  all 
transactions  with  the  plantation’s  representative. 

(3)  Some  contracts  stipulate  that  fines  for  property  lost  or  destroyed 
and  damages  for  nonfulfillment  of  any  part  of  the  agreement  may  be 
deducted  from  the  sum  total  due  the  compan}r  at  final  settlement. 

These  are  the  essential  features  of  acre  cultivating  contracts.  Their 
general  form  and  many  of  their  provisions  are  identical  with  those  of 
the  ton  contracts,  though  the  latter  are  so  much  more  generally  in  use 
that  they  have  been  elaborated  to  a  greater  extent  and  present  more 
points  of  divergence  from  each  other.  (a)  Over  half  of  the  plantations 

«  SPECIMEN  CULTIVATING  CONTRACT,  PAYMENT  BY  THE  TON. 

THIS  AGREEMENT,  made  this - day  of -  190 — ,  by  and  between  the 

- Sugar  Company,  a  Hawaiian  corporation,  hereinafter  called  the  “Mill,”  party 

of  the  first  part,  and  - — — — - ,  acting  together  as  a  hui,  hereinafter’ collectively 

called  the  ‘  ‘  Planter,  ’  ’  party  of  the  second  part,  witnesseth : 

That  the  Mill,  in  consideration  of  the  covenants  and  agreements  of  the  Planters, 
hereinafter  contained,  doth  hereby  covenant  and  agree  with  the  Planters: 

1.  Land. — That  it  will,  without  charge  to  the  Planters,  furnish  to  the  Planters  for 
cultivation  for  the  Mill  with  sugar  cane  on  the  profit-sharing  system,  on  the  terms’ 

and  conditions  hereinafter  set  forth:  - acres  of  land,  situate  at - ,  district 

of  Puna,  Island  of  Hawaii,  described  as  follows:  — — — - 

2.  Lodgings. — That  it  will  also  furnish  without  charge  to  the  Planters,  for  use  while 
they  are  working  under  this  agreement,  lodgings  for  the  Planters  and  their  wives 
and  children,  if  any. 

Fuel,  for  domestic  use,  which  shall  be  cut  and  gathered  by  the  Planters  at  such 
place  as  the  Mill  shall  designate. 

Tools,  in  the  first  instance,  after  which  all  tools  shall  be  furnished  at  the  expense 
of  the  Planters. 

Seed  cane,  delivered  at  or  near  the  said  land,  which  shall  be  cut,  bagged,  and 
loaded  by  the  Planters,  or  if  such  labor  is  done  by  the  Mill,  it  shall  be  charged  to 
the  Planters. 

Water,  for  household  use. 

Fertilizer,  in  such  quantity  and  of  such  kinds  as  it  may  deem  best,  the  Planters 
applying  the  same  as  directed  to  said  land. 

3.  Advances. — That  it  will,  at  the  end  of  each  month  during  the  term  of  this  contract, 

advance  to  each  of  the  Planters  at  the  rate  of  twelve  and  one-half  dollars  ($12.50) 
per  month  of  twenty-six  (26)  full  days’  work,  which  amounts  shall  be  deducted  by 
the  Mill,  without  interest,  from  the  amount  coming  to  the  Planters  when  the  cane 
from  said  land  is  ground.  Provided,  that  not  less  than - full  days’  work  shall 
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in  Hawaii  have  agreements  of  this  character  in  force  with  their  em¬ 
ployees,  and  some  of  the  most  important  of  them  have  no  cane  what¬ 
ever  that  is  not  cultivated  under  contract.  A  third  of  the  field  labor¬ 
ers  in  the  islands  are  employed  and  probably  more  than  that  proportion 
of  the  cane  is  raised  under  either  ton  or  acre  contracts,  and  agreements 
of  the  former  class  are  much  the  more  numerous  of  the  two. 

The  two  forms  of  contract  are  virtually  identical  so  far  as  the 
clauses  binding  upon  the  plantation  are  concerned,  except  the  provi¬ 
sions  for  payment  mentioned  in  the  eighth  paragraph.  Some  of  the 
earlier  Ewa  contracts  provided  that  kitchen  gardens  and  water  for 
irrigating  them  should  be  furnished  cultivators.  Where  seed  cane  is 
supplied,  especially  for  first  planting,  it  is  sometimes  stipulated  that 
the  cultivators  shall  cut,  bag,  and  load  the  same,  while  the  plantation 
transports  it  to  the  field.  In  one  instance  the  cultivators  pay  for  the 
fertilizer  used.  In  another  the  plantation  not  only  furnishes  but  also 

have  been  performed  by  the  Planter  for  each  month  of  a  term  of  seventeen  (17) 
months  from  the  date  of  this  contract. 

4.  Basis  of  payment. — That  it  will  pay  to  the  Planters,  in  U.  S.  gold  coin,  as  full 

compensation  for  all  labor  done  under  this  contract  ($ - ) - dollars,  for  each 

ton  of  (2,000)  two  thousand  pounds  of  sound  cane  harvested  from  said  land  and 
accepted  by  the  Mill.  No  dry  or  sour  cane  shall  be  considered  sound. 

5.  Cutting. — That  it  will  at  its  own  expense  cut  and  weigh  said  cane  when  it  is  to 

be  harvested.  , 

The  Planters,  in  consideration  of  the  foregoing  covenants  of  the  Mill,  do  hereby 
jointly  and  severally  covenant  with  the  Mill: 

6.  Planting  and  cultivation. — That  they  will  immediately  proceed  to  plant  the  wdiole 
of  said  land  with  the  seed  cane  furnished  by  the  Mill,  and  weed,  cultivate,  strip 
not  ]ess  than  three  times,  and  care  for  the  same  in  a  good  and  husbandlike  manner, 
including  the  weeding  of  the  roads  through  said  land,  until  it  is  harvested. 

7.  Stoning. — That  during  such  portion  of  the  term  of  this  agreement  as  the  size  of 
the  cane  will  permit  they  will  devote  all  of  the  time  not  required  for  the  other 
requirements  under  this  agreement  to  the  removal  and  piling  of  the  loose  surface  stone 
on  said  land.  All  of  said  stone  within  two  hundred  feet  of  any  road  to  be  piled  at 
the  edge  of  such  road,  and  the  other  stone  at  convenient  intervals,  averaging  not  less 
than  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  apart. 

It  is  hereby  mutually  covenanted  and  agreed  by  and  between  the  parties  hereto: 

8.  Supervision  of  Mill. — That  all  work  to  be  done  by  the  Planters  under  this  agree¬ 
ment  shall  be  under  the  supervision  and  direction,  and  done  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Mill. 

9.  Mill  to  assist  Planters. — That  if  the  Planters  are  unable,  through  sickness  or  acci¬ 
dent,  or  for  other  cause  fail  to  do  all  of  the  work  required  of  them  by  this  agreement 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Mill,  the  Mill  may  furnish  a  sufficient  number  of  laborers  to 
do  such  work,  charging  the  Planter  therefor  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  per  day  per 
man,  together  with  the  cost  of  superintendence,  and  interest  on  the  entire  amount 
so  charged  at  the  rate  of  eight  per  cent  per  annum,  deducting  the  same  from  the 
amount  coming  to  the  Planter  when  the  crop  is  harvested. 

10.  Planters  to  assist  Mill. — That  when  said  cane  is  to  be  cut,  and  at  other  times 
when  it  can  be  done  without  injury  to  said  cane,  the  Planters  shall  in  a  diligent 
manner,  when  so  requested  by  the  Mill,  cut  said  cane  or  do  other  work  for  the  Mill, 
for  which  they  shall  receive  the  regular  rate  of  wages  then  paid  by  the  Mill  for  such 
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applies  the  fertilizer,  though  all  the  other  operations  are  performed 
by  the  contractors.  Another  plantation  does  all  the  team  cultivating 
required  in  its  contract  fields.  The  clause  relating  to  advances  stipu¬ 
lates  in  one  instance  that  a  certain  minimum  number  of  day's  work 

*/ 

shall  be  performed  by  the  cultivator  each  month  in  order  to  entitle 
him  to  the  advance  payment.  Where  artificial  irrigation  is  largely 
employed,  the  plantation’s  obligation  to  furnish  sufficient  water  from 
its  main  ditches  to  supply  the  fields  is  mentioned,  and  it  is  often 
expressly  stipulated  that  the  plantation  shall  place  portable  flumes  or 
tracks  at  stated  intervals  in  the  fields,  in  case  a  contract  includes  cutting 
and  loading. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  these  contracts  lies  in  the  manner  of 
payment,  which  is  based  upon  the  size  of  the  crop.  Before  facilities 
for  weighing  cane  were  at  hand  the  clarifier  of  juice  was  the  unit  of 

work.  Provided,  that  subject  to  the  above  conditions  the  Mill  will  furnish  such 
employment. 

11.  Right  to  cancel  agreement. — That  for  any  violation  of  the  terms  of  this  agreement 
the  Mill  may  terminate  same  at  any  time;  and  the  Planters,  or  any  one  of  them, 
upon  two  months’  written  notice.  Upon  termination  by  either  party,  such  of  the 
Planters  as  withdraw  from  this  agreement  shall  be  entitled,  provided  their  work  has 
been  satisfactorily  performed,  to  immediate  payment  of  amount  due  at  date  of  termi¬ 
nation  of  contract,  after  deducting  all  advances  theretofor  made  by  the  Mill.  Pro¬ 
vided,  that  all  tools  have  been  returned  and  the  premises  furnished  by  the  Mill 
vacated  and  left  in  good  condition. 

12.  Inspection  and  weighing. — That  the  Planters  shall  have  the  right,  in  person  or 
by  proxy,  to  inspect  the  weighing  of  said  cane. 

13.  Advances  first  lien. — That  all  advances  and  payments  with  the  interest  thereon, 
when  interest  is  payable,  made  to  or  on  behalf  of  the  Planters,  or  any  of  them,  shall 
constitute  and  be  a  first  lien  on  all  of  the  interest  of  the  Planters  and  of  each  of  them, 
in  and  to  the  cane  raised  on  said  land  and  the  proceeds  thereof. 

14.  Agreement  nonassignable. — That  the  Planters  shall  not,  collectively  or  severally, 
have  the  right  to  sell,  assign,  sublet  or  otherwise  transfer  his  or  their  right  or  inter¬ 
est  in  or  under  this  agreement,  said  cane  or  the  proceeds  thereof,  without  the  written 
consent  of  the  Mill;  this  being  a  purely  personal  agreement  with  the  Planters  and 
their  permitted  assigns;  and  all  settlements  shall  be  made  with  the  Planters  person¬ 
ally,  or  their  permitted  assigns,  or  their  legal  representatives,  in  case  of  death  of  any 
Planter. 

15.  Nonliability  of  Mill. — That  the  Mill  shall  in  no  way  be  liable  for  damage 
caused  by  fire,  storms,  or  unavoidable  delays  in  the  Mill,  or  for  other  causes  beyond 
its  control. 

16.  Term  of  agreement. — That  this  agreement  shall  terminate  when  the  last  cane 
from  said  lands  shall  be  placed  upon  the  cars  or  in  the  flume  aforesaid. 

17.  Rattoons. — That  if  so  desired  the  Mill  will  let  out  the  said  land  for  cultivation 
of  the  rattoons  after  this  agreement  is  terminated,  under  the  same  agreement  and 
conditions,  to  the  Planters  herein  specified. 

In  witness  whereof  the  said  parties  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  and  seals  the 
day  and  year  first  above  written. 


Witness: 
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measurement,  as  it  still  continues  to  be  on  a  few  plantations  where 
cane  is  flumed  to  the  mill.  In  one  instance  a  mill  pays  $11  a  clarifier 
of  500  gallons.  The  price  paid  cultivators  for  cane  is  conditioned 
chiefly  by  the  number  of  operations  to  be  performed,  though,  as  a 
rule,  a  slightly  lower  price  is  paid  for  the  same  operations  on  rattoons 
than  on  plant  cane.  The  time  required  to  bring  to  maturity  is  also  a 
factor.  Men  will  take  a  field  for  less  if  the  cane  has  been  planted  in 
July  than  if  it  was  planted  in  November.  There  are  also  some  hot, 
highly  fertile,  irrigated  plantations,  surrounded  by  barren  or  semiarid 
country  and  free  from  weeds,  where  the  cane  closes  in  early  and  very 
little  hoeing  and  cleaning  is  required,  and  where  the  borer  can  not 
thrive,  that  get  their  cane  cultivated  for  a  fourth  of  what  it  costs  on 
some  portions  of  the  windward  coast  of  Hawaii,  especially  in  the  Hilo 
district,  where,  on  account  of  cooler  temperature  and  more  abundant 
rainfall,  the  cane  grows  more  slowly  and  weeds  are  abundant.  In  the 
dry  districts,  where  there  is  almost  uninterrupted  sunshine  every  da}r 
and  the  borer  does  not  exist  or  is  inactive,  stripping  is  less  essential 
and  can  even  be  dispensed  with  entirely  without  injury  to  the  cane. 

All  these  factors  have  an  influence  in  determining  the  wide  variations 
in  price  for  bringing  cane  to  maturity  that  obtain  on  different  planta¬ 
tions.  The  average  rate  is  about  $l*a  ton  for  taking  the  cane  when 
above  ground  and  bringing  it  to  the  point  of  harvesting,  but  as  low  as 
40  cents  a  ton  is  paid  on  one  plantation  and  as  high  as  $2  a  ton  on 
another.  A  few  contracts  cover  cutting  and  loading  as  well  as  culti¬ 
vation,  but  this  is  exceptional.  Where  artificial  irrigation  is  employed 
entirely,  it  is  customary  for  the  plantation  to  prepare  land,  plant,  and 
first  water,  cut,  load,  and  carry,  leaving  the  intermediate  operations 
to  the  cultivator.  As  the  trenches  and  furrows  on  such  plantations 
must  be  laid  out  bv  a  levelman,  in  order  to  insure  a  free  flow  of  water 
through  the  fields,  the  actual  preparation  of  the  land  is  better  done  by 
the  employer.  In  these  cases,  also,  the  plowing  is  usually  done  by 
steam. 

The  obligations  upon  the  cultivators  are  essentially  the  same  as  in 
the  acre  contracts,  though  special  stipulations  not  found  in  the  latter 
agreements  occasionally  occur.  Some  of  these  extra  provisions  are: 

1.  That  roads  and  ditches  running  through  the  fields  shall  be  kept 
in  good  condition  and  free  from  weeds. 

2.  That  a  cultivator  shall  not  transfer  his  share  in  a  company  con¬ 
tract  to  another  without  the  permission  of  the  plantation.  Members 
sometimes  speculated  in  these  shares,  poor  men  were  substituted  for 
good  men  in  the  companies,  and  a  man  who  had  been  overreached  in  a 
bargain  when  buying  out  another  lost  interest  in  the  company  and 
shirked  or  deserted  his  contract. 

3.  The  contract  generally  provides  that  the  cultivators  shall  have  a 
right  to  inspect  the  weighing  of  the  cane  at  the  mill. 
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4.  The  plantation  is  not  liable  for  losses  caused  by  storm,  fire,  or 
unavoidable  delays  in  manufacturing. 

5.  In  one  case  a  plantation  binds  itself  to  enter  a  second  contract, 
identical  with  the  first,  for  the  cultivation  of  the  rattoons  of  the  field 
contracted  for,  if  the  cultivator  should  so  desire. 

6.  Contracts  may  be  terminated  by  the  plantation  at  any  time  and 
by  the  cultivators  upon  one  or  two  months’  notice.  In  the  case  of 
such  termination  or  of  the  death  of  a  cultivator,  the  latter  is  entitled 
to  wages  for  the  period  he  has  worked  on  the  contract,  at  the  rate  for 
such  labor  prevailing  upon  the  plantation,  subject  to  deductions  for 
cash  advances  and  for  losses  falling  upon  the  plantation  through  his 
fault  or  neglect;  as,  for  instance,  for  lost  tools  and  implements. 

7.  The  claims  of  the  plantation  against  the  crop  constitute  a  first 
lien  by  virtue  of  a  special  clause  in  the  contract,  and  it  is  sometimes 
further  provided  that  the  cultivator  shall  not  mortgage  or  otherwise 
encumber  his  interest  in  his  cane  without  the  consent  of  the  planta¬ 
tion.  This  is  in  order  to  prevent  the  cultivator’s  anticipating  his 
returns  and  then  losing  interest  in  carrying  out  the  contract. 

8.  It  is  provided  in  one  case  that  if,  for  any  reason,  the  cane  remain 
uncut  after  18  months  from  the  signing  of  the  contract,  the  plantation 
shall  pay  for  the  further  cultivation  necessary. 

9.  The  seed  cane — that  is,  the  tops  used  for  that  purpose  in  Hawaii — 
as  well  as  the  cane  delivered  at  the  mill,  belongs  to  the  employer, 
though  in  practice  most  of  it  is  usually  given  to  the  cultivators  in  case 
they  desire  to  use  it  for  feeding  animals. 

Some  of  the  contracts  read  in  such  a  way  as  to  permit  of  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  an  individual  document  for  each  cultivator,  instead  of  a  single 
instrument  for  the  whole  company,  it  being  specified  that  the  laborer 
signing  shall  receive,  in  addition  to  advances  and  other  considerations, 
such  a  proportionate  part  of  the  proceeds  of  the  cane  grown  upon  the 
land  in  question  as  his  labor  bears  to  the  entire  amount  of  labor 
expended  upon  the  premises  by  the  total  number  of  contracting  cul¬ 
tivators. 

So  far  as  learned,  all  cane  grown  by  contract  cultivating  companies 
is  now  paid  for  at  a  fixed  price  per  ton,  but  formerly  there  was  a  plan 
in  vogue,  which  is  still  retained  for  independent  planters,  of  paying 
for  cane  upon  a  sliding  scale  rated  according  to  the  net  proceeds  from 
the  sugar  or  from  last  sales  previous  to  the  delivery  of  the  cane  made 
in  the  primary  market,  which  was  usually  San  Francisco.  Unedu¬ 
cated  laborers  naturally  prefer  a  contract  where  the  system  of  com¬ 
pensation  is  simple  and  the  fixed  rate  a  ton  is  most  popular  for  this 
reason. 

Some  of  the  contracts  that  have  recently  expired  contained  a  pro¬ 
vision  intended  to  keep  the  laborer  upon  the  plantation  long  enough 
after  the  completion  of  his  contract  to  recover  from  the  effervescence 
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of  spirits — animal  and  otherwise — that  sometimes  followed  the  receipt 
of  a  considerable  lump  sum  of  money  from  his  crop  sales.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  cultivator  should  allow  $50  of  the  amount  due  him  on 
his  contract  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  his  employer  for  three  months 
subsequent  to  the  conclusion  of  the  same,  to  be  forfeited  if  he  left  the 
employ  of  the  plantation  before  that  period  had  expired.  It  was 
assumed  that  if  the  laborer  could  be  kept  at  work  at  regular  wages  for 
three  months  after  receiving  the  bulk  of  his  contract  money,  he  might 
be  inclined  to  enter  into  a  second  contract  in  the  interval.  Otherwise 
he  was  apt  either  to  make  a  hasty  departure  for  Asia  or  to  enter  upon 
a  life  of  dissipation  in  the  towns.  But  this  special  stipulation  has 
practically  disappeared  from  the  contracts  now  in  force. 

The  cultivation  contracts  are  usually  written  or  drawn  up  upon 
printed  forms  provided  by  the  plantation.  But  in  two  instances,  in 
both  of  which  the  number  of  contract  cultivators  is  very  large,  the 
agreements  are  entirely  verbal.  There  is  only  one  large  plantation 
where  the  contract  system  is  not  in  use,  and  that  is  near  a  town  of 
some  size,  and  enjoys  other  advantages  in  the  way  of  a  permanent  local 
labor  supply.  Some  15  or  16  small  plantations,  most  of  them  produc¬ 
ing  less  than  2,000  tons  each,  employ  only  day  labor,  though  they 
occasionally  let  out  small  contracts  for  special  work  when  conditions 
are  favorable.  Usually  the  complaint  of  short  labor  upon  a  plantation 
was  inversely  as  the  proportion  of  contract  cultivators  among  the 
employees,  and  probably  laborers  could  be  found  with  ease  in  the 
islands  to-day  to  cultivate  all  the  cane  fields  under  the  “profit-sharing” 
system.  It  is  partly  to  the  increase  of  this  system  that  the  sudden 
lessening  of  strikes  and  similar  disturbances  that  followed  the  abolition 
of  penal  contracts  is  due.  Upon  19  typical  plantations,  including  some 
upon  all  four  of  the  islands,  there  was  a  decrease  from  10,871  to  6,015 
in  the  total  number  of  day  men  employed,  from  1900  to  1902.  Mean¬ 
time  the  total  crop  of  the  same  plantations  increased  from  127,000  to 
135,000  tons,  in  spite  of  the  drought  in  the  island  of  Hawaii,  which 
reduced  the  crop  on  the  plantations  reported  on  that  island  more  than 
10,000  tons,  without  lessening  their  area  of  cultivation.  Had  the 
average  annual  increase  in  the  number  of  laborers  employed  on  these 
plantations  during  previous  years  continued  after  1900,  they  would 
have  had  nearly  12,000  instead  of  6,000  day  men  on  their  pay  rolls. 
This  deficit  represents  approximately  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
contract  cultivators  on  the  19  plantations  in  question  within  two  years. 
The  principal  motive  in  extending  these  contracts  has  been  to  secure 
regular  labor  and  prevent  strikes.  Men  who  have  a  stake  in  a  planta¬ 
tion  and  are  directly  interested  in  the  prompt  performance  of  its  work 
in  all  departments  not  only  refuse  to  take  part  in  labor  agitation 
themselves,  but  promptly  cooperate  with  the  managers  to  keep  things 
running  in  case  of  a  defection  of  day  employees.  Their  attitude  at  the 
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time  of  annexation  is  thus  described  by  the  manager  of  Ewa  plantation 
in  his  report  for  the  year  1900: 

The  system  of  employing  labor  in  companies  for  the  cultivation  of 
fields,  from  date  of  planting  until  milling,  continues  in  a  flourishing 
condition.  There  are  engaged  on  this  basis  755  men.  Subject  to  gen¬ 
eral  supervision,  the  work  of  cultivating  and  irrigating  almost  the 
entire  area  of  growing  and  ripe  canes  is  in  their  hands.  While  the 
laborers  came  and  went  during  the  period  of  unrest  following  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  the  (penal)  contract  system  on  June  14  last,  there  was  prac¬ 
tically  no  change  of  personnel  in  these  “  profit-sharing”  companies; 
and  whatever  delay  there  may  have  been  in  other  plantation  work, 
this  branch  was  not  set  back  in  the  slightest  degree. 

A  threatened  strike  on  one  of  the  largest  plantations  was  recently 
averted  by  the  readiness  with  which  the  contract  men  came  forward 
to  replace  the  laborers  who  refused  to  work.  A  delay  in  grinding 
at  that  time,  for  instance,  would  have  meant  a  direct  loss  to  every 
cultivator  having  ripe  or  rapidly  maturing  cane  standing  in  the  fields. 

Some  plantations  reserve  certain  fields  to  be  cultivated  by  day  labor 
with  a  view  to  employing  the  women  not  working  with  the  contract 
companies,  or  in  order  to  keep  a  force  of  day  men  adequate  for  emer¬ 
gencies,  or  to  carry  their  mill  laborers  over  the  dead  season,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  seed  cane.  Only  in  exceptional  cases  can  all  the 
cane  on  a  plantation  be  raised  under  contract.  The  method  has  its 
disadvantages  as  well  as  its  advantages,  from  the  planter’s  point  of 
view.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  relative  cost  of  culti¬ 
vating  by  day  labor  or  by  contract.  The  cultivators  earn  more  money 
than  the  day  laborers,  but  they  require  less  supervision,  voluntarily 
work  longer  hours,  and  do  more  work  in  the  time  they  are  actually  in 
the  field.  An  estimate,  based  upon  statistics,  of  the  number  of  day 
laborers  and  of  contract  laborers,  respectively,  required  to  cultivate 
certain  areas  would  be  inaccurate,  because  local  conditions  are  so 
unequal,  not  only  upon  different  plantations,  but  upon  different  fields 
of  the  same  plantation,  that  they  constitute  a  variable  factor  impor¬ 
tant  enough  to  render  results  reduced  to  figures  unreliable.  It  is 
the  general  opinion  that  the  extension  of  the  contract-cultivating 
system  reduces  the  number  of  laborers  required  to  run  a  plantation, 
and  certainly  it  increases  the  economic  incentive  to  industry  on  the 
part  of  each  worker.  But  influences  sometimes  appear  that  counter¬ 
act  this  effect  to  some  extent.  There  is  a  less  flexible  distribution  of 
labor  under  the  contract  system  of  cultivation  that  sometimes  causes 
waste;  that  is,  there  are  times  when,  if  the  locality  in  which  each  field 
hand  was  to  work  was  at  the  absolute  discretion  of  the  manager 
instead  of  being  fixed  by  a  written  instrument,  the  latter  could  employ 
the  labor  in  his  employ  more  productively.  Contracting  companies 
are  less  apt  to  adopt  progressive  methods  of  culture  than  are  the 
managers;  they  stick  to  the  hoe  where  the  manager  would  introduce 
machines  and  animals. 
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A  third  effect  of  the  system  has  been  noted  by  a  very  intelligent 
planter,  that  relates  not  so  much  to  the  number  of  men  employed  as  to 
the  total  product  of  the  plantation.  Under  some  conditions  contract 
cultivation  tends  to  limit  production.  The  Japanese  can  figure  out 
pretty  accurately  from  the  appearance  of  the  cane  the  point  at  which 
they  will  get  the  maximum  compensation  for  their  labor.  This  is  not 
always  the  highest  possible  return  of  cane  from  the  land  under  their 
control.  In  other  words,  they  have  learned  empirically  the  law  of 
diminishing  returns  as  applied  to  cultivation.  But  such  factors  as 
rent,  expense  of  fertilizing  and  irrigating,  and  greatest  economy  of 
manufacture  do  not  enter  at  all  into  their  computations.  Therefore, 
the  amount  of  cane  per  acre  which  best  suits  their  interests  is  not 
always  the  amount  which  best  suits  the  interests  of  the  plantation. 
Their  maximum  return  and  the  planter’s  maximum  return  are  not 
identical  when  figured  into  profits. 

The  average  earnings  of  contract  cultivators  throughout  the  islands 
are  over  a  dollar  a  day  for  each  day  of  actual  labor.  They  appear 
almost  exactly  a  dollar  in  the  statistical  tables,  but  there  were  a  few 
instances  where  the  profits  of  companies  whose  contracts  were  closed 
were  of  necessity  figured  upon  a  basis  of  26  days  worked  each  month, 
because  other  data  were  lacking,  when  the  probability  is  that  each 
member  worked  less  than  that  time.  In  exceptional  instances  members 
earned  as  high  as  $44  a  month  in  single  companies,  and  on  certain  large 
plantations,  whose  combined  contractors  numbered  over  a  thousand, 
the  average  earnings  for  all  companies  were  about  $34  a  month.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  were  a  few  instances  where  drought  or  other 
unfavorable  conditions  had  prevented  companies  from  earning  fair 
wages.  A  few  companies  had  failed;  that  is,  the  value  of  their  cane 
was  less  than  the  total  cash  advances  made  them.  On  one  plantation 
11  out  of  38  companies  failed  last  year,  but  this  was  on  account  of 
certain  unfavorable  and  largely  experimental  conditions  under  which 
they  worked.  Managers  not  unusually  give  a  bonus  to  companies  that 
do  not  make  expenses,  the  amount  thus  given  being  sufficient  to  bring 
their  average  earnings  up  to  those  of  da}^  laborers.  One  planter 
guarantees  a  bonus  sufficient  to  bring  the  earnings  of  the  men  up  to 
$20  a  month,  which  is  more  than  ordinary  field  hands  receive,  but  is 
paid  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  the  cultivators  ordinarily  put  in 
considerable  overtime  in  their  fields. 

Most  of  the  cultivating  companies  are  Japanese,  as  laborers  of  this 
nationality  are  most  numerous  upon  the  plantations,  but,  in  proportion 
to  their  numbers,  more  Chinese  than  Japanese  work  under  this  system. 
In  fact  a  majority  of  the  Chinese  doing  field  work  are  contractors. 
The  Portuguese  do  not  agree  well  enough  among  themselves  to  con¬ 
duct  such  companies  with  uniform  success,  and  with  the  Porto  Ricans 
this  form  of  cultivation  is  still  an  experiment.  The  Chinese  possess  a 
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business  integrity  so  habitual  as  to  be  almost  automatic,  which  makes 
them  desirable  cultivators.  No  matter  how  bad  the  prospects  of  a 
company  are,  it  is  exceedingly  rare  for  laborers  of  that  nationalit}^  to 
desert  a  contract.  But  the  Japanese  have  less  sense  of  obligation  in 
such  matters.  They  have  been  known  to  abandon  their  fields  and  the 
plantation  without  compunction  if  the  crop  threatened  to  turn  out 
poorly. 

The  sociological  effects  of  the  contract  system  are  beneficial.  There 
is  a  tendency,  already  noted,  for  the  cultivators  to  scatter  about  in 
isolated  cottages,  which  is  advantageous  upon  the  whole  from  both 
moral  and  physical  considerations.  They  also  learn  something  of 
business  ways  and  responsibilities,  of  the  use  of  money,  and  of  self- 
discipline  that  they  would  not  learn  as  hired  hands.  Probably  they 
also  make  more  rapid  progress  under  this  system  toward  higher  social 
ideals  and  standards  of  living. 

The  details  of  the  contracts  have  been  worked  out  experimentally. 
Some  plantations  have  lost  heavily  by  making  them  too  favorable  for 
their  employees,  while  others  have  got  the  advantage  of  their  men  to 
an  extent  that  made  it  difficult  to  renew  these  agreements  subsequently. 
A  majority  of  the  managers  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  system  is  more 
expensive  than  day  labor  would  be  with  an  ample  supply  of  men. 
They  let  their  cane  out  on  contract  because  they  thus  insure  a  certain, 
if  not  a  cheap,  supply  of  labor  upon  the  plantation.  They  can  count 
with  reasonable  certainty,  if  their  contracts  are  fair,  upon  having  at 
least  an  ample  force  of  cultivators  in  their  fields — and  this  security  is 
worth  money  under  present  conditions.  Because  the  contracts  sim¬ 
plify  administration,  there  are  some  managers  who  prefer  them  to  any 
form  of  day  employment,  even  to  a  penal  contract,  as  a  means  of 
securing  effective  work.  Judging  from  the  testimony  of  planters  at 
the  present  time  and  that  printed  in  earlier  reports  published  by  the 
local  government,  the  longer  the  system  is  practiced  and  the  better  it 
is  understood,  the  more  favorably  disposed  are  the  managers  toward 
it.  Tact  and  judicious  business  foresight  play  an  important  part  in 
the  success  or  failure  of  a  manager  handling  these  agreements,  but 
under  the  conditions  now  prevailing  they  present  the  nearest  approxi¬ 
mation  to  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  a  constant  field  labor  supply 
that  has  yet  been  discovered. 

Another  form  of  contract,  that  prevails  especially  in  the  island  of 
Hawaii,  is  the  agreement  between  a  plantation  and  a  single  individual 
by  which  the  latter  engages  to  plant  cane  either  upon  his  own  land  or 
upon  land  rented  from  the  plantation  and  to  sell  the  same  to  the  planta¬ 
tion  for  a  stipulated  price  per  ton.  This  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  cultivation  contract  chiefly  by  the  fact  that  the  party  contracting 
wuth  the  plantation  is  usually  a  single  individual,  that  he  generally 
assumes  full  responsibility  for  preparing  land  and  planting  as  well  as 
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for  bringing  the  cane  to  maturity,  and  that  there  are  no  cooperative 
features  by  which  the  planter  supplies  labor  to  the  plantation  or  is 
directly  supervised  in  his  work  by  the  agents  of  the  latter.  Of  course 
there  are  modifications  of  these  contracts  in  some  instances  by  which 
they  come  to  resemble  cultivation  contracts  in  certain  features,  but 
the  classification  is  kept  distinct  in  plantation  administration.  These 
agreements  have  arisen  in  response  to  definite  local  conditions,  and 
the  specific  term  “planter’s  contract”  has  been  applied  to  them. 

The  parties  contracting  to  raise  the  cane  in  these  agreements  are 
known  as  planters, (a)  while  the  second  parties  to  the  cultivation  con- 

« SPECIMEN  PLANTER’S  CONTRACT— PLANTER  OWNS  LAND. 

THIS  AGREEMENT  made  this  -  day  of  - ,  190 — ,  by  and  between  the 

- sugar  company,  a  Hawaiian  corporation,  hereinafter  called  the  “Mill,”  party 

of  the  first  part,  and  - - ,  hereinafter  called  the  “Planter,”  party  of  the 

second  part,  witnesseth: 

1.  That  the  Mill,  in  consideration  of  the  covenants  and  agreements  of  the  Planter 
hereinafter  contained,  doth  hereby  covenant  and  agree  with  the  Planter: 

That  it  will  buy  from  the  Planter  all  sound  sugar  cane  (excluding  all  dry  and  sour 
cane)  of  the  kind  herein  enumerated,  grown  and  brought  to  maturity  as  hereinafter 

specified,  during  the  term  of - years  from  the  date  hereof,  on  that  certain  piece 

or  those  pieces  of  land  situate  at  — - ,  containing  an  area  of  - - acres,  and  more 

particularly  described  as  follows,  viz, - . 

2.  That  when  ready  for  harvesting,  subject  to  the  harvesting  of  the  cane  of  others 

as  hereinafter  set  forth,  it  will  cut,  weigh,  and  transport  said  cane  on  and  from  said 
land  to  the  flume  or  railroad  leading  to  the  Mill,  charging  the  Planter  for  such  trans¬ 
portation  - cents  for  each  ton  of  cane;  the  Planter,  at  his  option,  doing  such 

transportation  himself,  at  his  own  expense,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Mill,  and 
with  a  sufficient  force  to  keep  the  flume  or  railroad  in  operation. 

3.  That  it  will,  after  deducting  from  the  purchase  price  of  said  cane  all  moneys 
then  due  or  payable  by  the  Planter  to  the  Mill,  within  three  months  after  such 
delivery,  pay  to  the  Planter  in  U.  S.  gold  coin,  the  purchase  price  of  said  sugar  cane 
at  the  following  rates,  viz :  > 

When  the  price  received  by  the  Mill  for  sugar  in  San  Francisco  is  per  pound  for 


each  ton  of  cane — 

2J  cents  and  less  than  2f  cents . . . $2.  55 

2|  cents  and  less  than  3  cents .  3. 17 

3  cents  and  less  than  3£  cents .  3.  80 

3^  cents  and  less  than  3^  cents .  4. 15 

3^  cents  and  less  than  3f  cents .  4.  40 

3|  cents  and  less  than  4  cents .  4.  75 

4  cents  and  less  than  44  cents . . .  5. 10 

44  cents  and  less  than  44  cents .  5.  50 

44  cents  and  less  than  4|  cents . , .  5.  85 

4|  cents  and  less  than  5  cents .  6.  25 

5  cents  and  less  than  54  cents .  6.  70 

54  cents  and  less  than  54  cents .  7. 15 

54  cents  and  less  than  5|  cents .  7.  65 


and  in  like  ratio  for  any  increase  in  price  over  that  last  above  named. 

4.  That  the  price  of  sugar  upon  which  said  price  of  cane  shall  be  based  shall  be 
the  price  shown  by  the  account  sales  of  the  sugar  belonging  to  the  Mill  sold  in  San 
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tracts  are  known  as  contract  cultivators,  cooperative  cultivators,  or 
profit  sharers,  according  to  variations  in  local  parlance.  In  the  autumn 
of  1902  the  Planters’  Association  reported  8,851  contract  cultivators 
and  1,662  planters  in  all  the  islands.  Many  of  the  latter,  who  culti¬ 
vate  small  tracts  of  plantation  land  with  their  own  labor,  are  classed 
with  contract  cultivators  in  the  statistical  tables.  The  distribution  of 
these  planters  was  as  follows:  On  Kauai,  3;  on  Oahu,  17;  on  Maui, 
40,  and  on  Hawaii,  1,602. 

The  contract  planter  is  the  nearest  approach  to  the  small  farmer  that 
exists  at  present  in  the  sugar  business.  The  centralization  of  the  indus- 

Francisco  last  previous  in  date  to  the  respective  deliveries  of  said  cane.  If  there  have 
been  no  previous  sales  in  San  Francisco  that  crop,  then  the  first  account  sales  received 
thereafter  shall  be  the  basis  of  said  price. 

5.  That  the  Mill  will  furnish  to  the  Planter  at  market  rates  such  fertilizer  as  may 
be  required  for  use  on  said  crops  of  cane. 

6.  That  when  the  Mill  has  seed  cane  to  spare  it  will  allow  the  Planter  to  have  the 
same  with  which  to  plant  said  land,  charging  therefor  market  rates. 

If  the  Mill  has  the  teams  to  spare,  it  will,  at  the  request  of  the  Planter,  transport 
the  said  seed  to  said  land  or  plow  and  harrow  his  said  land,  charging  market  rates 
therefor. 

7.  All  material  or  labor  furnished  by  the  Mill  to  the  Planter  shall  be  paid  for  by 
the  Planter  within  thirty  days  after  such  furnishing,  without  interest.  If  not  so  paid, 
such  sum  shall  bear  interest  from  the  respective  dates  of  furnishing,  and  shall  be 
deducted,  principal  and  interest,  from  the  amount  coming  to  the  Planter  from  his 
crop  next  thereafter  harvested,  interest  to  be  at  the  rate  of  eight  per  cent  per  annum. 

8.  That  it  will  harvest  said  successive  crops  at  the  time  and  times  nearest  matu¬ 
rity,  at  which  it  is  able  to  do  so,  having  due  and  equitable  regard  for  the  crops  of  the 
Mill  and  other  Planters  whose  crops  shall  mature  at  the  same  time:  Provided ,  That 
maturity  shall  be  deemed  to  be  such  time  as  the  Mill  shall  be  taking  off  similarly 
planted  and  contiguous  cane. 

9.  In  consideration  of  the  foregoing  covenants  and  agreements  on  the  part  of  the 
Mill  the  Planter  doth  hereby  covenant  and  agree  with  the  Mill  (and  if  the  Planter 
consists  of  more  than  one  person  the  covenants  are  both  joint  and  several) : 

That  the  Planter  will,  immediately  upon  the  execution  of  this  agreement,  pro¬ 
ceed  to  diligently  and  properly  clear  and  plant  not  less  than - acres  of  said  land 

with  lahaina,  yellow  bamboo,  rose  bamboo,  or  yellow  Caledonia  sugar  cane,  or  such 
other  kind  as  the  Mill  may,  in  writing,  consent  to,  and  diligently  and  continuously 
and  in  a  good  and  husbandlike  manner  cultivate  the  same  until  it  arrives  at  maturity, 
stripping  it  as  many  times  as  may  be  necessary,  but  not  less  than  three  times,  at 
appropriate  intervals,  so  that  the  same  shall  be  fit  for  harvesting  by  January  1,  190-. 

10.  That  during  each  succeeding  year  for  and  during  the  term  of  this  agreement 

the  Planter  will,  so  far  as  the  area  of  said  land  and  the  proper  length  of  time  for  rat- 
tooning  will  allow,  plant  or  rattoon,  or  both  plant  and  rattoon,  and  cultivate  and 
care  for  in  manner  as  aforesaid  not  less  than  a  like  area  of  said  land,  so  that  there 
shall,  during  each  year  of  said  term  following  190-,  be  matured  and  fit  for  harvest¬ 
ing,  with  the  exceptions  aforesaid,  and  delivered  to  the  company  as  aforesaid,  not 
less  than - acres  of  cane  on  said  land. 

11.  That  so  far  as  reasonably  practicable  the  Planter  will  cause  the  cane  to  be  har¬ 
vested  each  year  to  be  in  one  compact  area,  to  be  located  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Mill. 

12.  That  the  Planter  will  sell  and  deliver  all  cane  raised  on  all  of  said  land  during 
the  term  of  this  agreement  to  the  Mill  at  the  time  and  times,  place  and  places,  in  the 
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try  has  been  in  response  to  well-defined  economic  necessities,  and  has 
proceeded  more  rapidly  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  than  in  other  sugar- 
producing  countries  because  the  requirements  of  irrigation  made  it 
necessary  to  establish  large  plants  and  to  purchase  large  tracts  of  land 
at  the  outset  when  organizing  many  plantations,  and  the  example  of 
these  reacted  quickly  upon  the  smaller  plantations  of  the  districts  hav¬ 
ing  natural  rainfall.  The  advantages  of  wholesale  production  were  so 
patent  as  soon  as  this  method  was  in  actual  operation,  that  there  was  a 
rapid  coalescing  of  the  smaller  establishments  in  this  country  where,  on 
account  of  climatic  conditions,  cane  culture  had  had  its  modest  begin¬ 
nings.  But  the  balance  of  advantage  has  never  remained  so  strongly 
in  favor  of  extensive  centralization  in  the  regions  of  natural  rainfall  as 
in  other  portions  of  the  islands,  and  therefore  the  tendency  to  compro¬ 
mise  the  two  svstems  has  manifested  itself  there  in  the  form  of  these 
planters’  agreements. 

manner,  upon  the  conditions,  and  for  the  price  and  prices  above  set  forth,  and  will 
not  sell  or  otherwise  dispose  of  any  cane  grown  on  said  land  during  said  term  to  any 
person  or  corporation  other  than  the  Mill. 

13.  That  the  Planter  will  allow  and  hereby  grants  to  the  Mill  for  the  term  of  this 
agreement  a  free  right  to  enter  said  land  to  examine,  cut,  and  remove  said  crops  and 
a  free  right  of  way  into  and  across  said  land  and  any  other  land  owned,  leased,  or 
controlled  by  the  Planter  and  any  part  thereof  not  interfering  with  the  buildings 
of  the  Planter  for  flumes  or  railroads  with  which  to  remove  the  said  crops  or  other 
crops  owned  or  controlled  by  the  Mill. 

14.  That  if  at  any  time  during  said  term  the  Planter  shall  fail  to  properly  plant 
said  land,  or  properly  and  in  a  good  and  husbandlike  manner  cultivate  or  care  for 
said  cane  as  aforesaid,  or  shall  otherwise  violate  or  fail  to  observe  and  perform  the 
terms  of  this  agreement,  the  Mill  may  at  its  option  cancel  this  agreement,  or  it  may 
at  its  option  enter  upon  said  land  and  plant,  cultivate,  and  care  for  the  successive 
crops  of  cane  herein  provided  for,  charging  to  the  Planter  the  full  cost  thereof  both 
for  labor,  superintendence,  and  material,  together  with  interest  thereon  at  the  rate 
of  8  per  cent  per  annum:  Provided,  That  when  any  and  all  advances  made  by  the 
Mill  shall  be  liquidated,  and  any  crops  in  the  ground  at  the  time  of  incurring  such 
debt  shall  be  harvested,  then  this  claim  shall  be  considered  of  no  force  and  virtue. 

15.  That  all  sums  due  or  payable  by  the  Planter  to  the  Mill  for  advances  of  cash, 
material,  or  labor  shall  be  a  first  charge  and  lien  in  favor  of  the  Mill  on  all  of  said 
crops  and  the  money  coming  to  the  Planter  from  the  Mill. 

16.  It  is  hereby  mutually  covenanted  and  agreed  by  and  between  the  parties  hereto 
that  each  and  every  of  the  covenants  and  agreements  herein  contained  shall  run  with 
the  land  and  be  binding  upon  the  successors  and  assigns  of  the  Mill  and  upon  the 
heirs,  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns  of  the  Planter. 

17.  And  also  that  if  at  the  end  of  said  term  of  this  ageeement  there  shall  be  an 
unmatured  crop  on  said  land  then  this  agreement  shall  continue  in  force  for  such 
further  length  of  time  as  may  be  necessary  to  mature  and  harvest  said  crop. 

In  witness  whereof  the  said  parties  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  and  seals  in 
duplicate  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 


Witness: 
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The  topography  of  the  country  and  the  system  of  land  tenure  have 
also  contributed  to  maintain  the  small  cultivators.  Much  of  the  land 
on  the  slopes  of  Mauna  Kea  and  Mauna  Loa,  the  two  great  peaks  of 
Hawaii,  along  whose  bases  lie  the  Hamakua,  Hilo,  and  Kau  districts, 
is  broken  by  ravines  and  steep  hillsides.  The  steam  plow  is  useless 
and  even  animal  cultivation  is  difficult  upon  some  of  these  tracts.  They 
are  sufficiently  isolated  from  each  other  to  make  even  the  loose  super¬ 
vision  given  to  contract  cultivation  companies,  whose  time  at  least  is 
taken  every  day,  difficult  and  expensive.  As  there  is  water  and  eleva¬ 
tion  enough  to  permit  of  fluming  cane  to  the  mills,  railways  are  less 
common,  and  as  the  acre  tonnage  is  light  and  the  land  is  broken  up  by 
tracts  unavailable  for  cultivation,  the  total  area  of  a  plantation  com¬ 
pared  with  its  tonnage  and  administrative  and  labor  force  is  larger  than 
in  the  irrigated  districts. 

The  semiarid  lands  that  now  form  some  of  the  most  fertile  irrigated 
plantations  were  formerly  great  tracts  of  scanty  pasture,  and  were 
leased  or  sold  to  private  parties  in  immense  ranges,  so  that  extensive 
unbroken  areas  easily  came  into  the  hands  of  plantation  companies. 
In  the  country  of  natural  rainfall,  on  the  other  hand,  lands  were  always 
of  sufficient  value  to  insure  their  being  broken  up  into  smaller  tracts. 
Considerable  uncleared  land  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  was  taken  up  by  homesteaders  in  allotments  of  a  few  acres,  and 
there  were  small  native  proprietors  and  white  farmers  in  possession 
before  the  sugar  industry  became  extensive.  These  homesteaders  and 
small  farmers  find  it  profitable  at  times  to  raise  cane  for  the  mills  upon 
their  own  holdings,  selling  at  a  price  per  ton  that  has  been  agreed 
upon  at  the  time  of  planting.  Occasionally  they  can  employ  their  time 
and  such  labor  as  they  hire  to  better  advantage  by  taking  in  addition 
to  their  own  tracts  a  small  portion  of  plantation  land,  receiving  a  lower 
price  for  the  cane  raised  upon  such  land  or  allowing  a  share  of  the 
crop  to  the  plantation  in  lieu  of  rent.  Others  engage  to  cultivate  a 
portion  of  the  plantation  where  hired  labor  can  not  be  profitably 
employed  upon  a  similar  basis.  Each  planter,  in  this  sense  of  the  term, 
is  practically  his  own  master,  a  small  share  or  tenant  farmer,  or  petty 
landholder.  The  planter’s  contract,  therefore,  has  not  arisen  in  order 
to  correct  a  labor  stringency  or  to  insure  the  plantation  against  uncer¬ 
tainties  of  labor  supply,  but  as  a  strictly  agricultural  institution  in 
response  to  conditions  that  were  climatic  and  topographical  rather  than 
sociological  or  economic. 

These  contracts  may  be  made  by  three  parties,  the  plantation,  the 
land  owner,  and  the  planter  who  is  to  raise  the  cane — in  case  a  third 
person  owns  the  land  in  question — but  more  usually  only  two  parties 
appear  in  the  instrument.  In  some  contracts  the  planter  clears  the 
land,  raises  first-plant  cane  to  maturity  and  also  first  rattoons,  or  a 
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series  of  rattoons,  so  that  the  term  of  the  agreement  is  three  years  or 
longer.  The  plantation  customarily  furnishes  advances,  which  are 
usually  timed  by  the  progress  of  the  crop  rather  than  by  the  month. 
Seed  cane  and  fertilizer  may  be  supplied  free  or  at  a  price  fixed  in  the 
contract.  Occasionally  every  detail  of  the  cultivation — the  number 
and  date  of  hoeings,  strippings,  and  other  operations — is  specified  in  the 
contract;  but  more  usualty  the  agreement  is  confined  to  the  two  cardi¬ 
nal  points — the  amount  of  advances  and  price  of  cane  on  one  hand,  and 
the  promise  to  raise  cane  upon  the  whole  tract  of  land  specified  upon 
the  other.  The  plantation  agrees  to  place  flumes,  portable  tracks,  or 
other  conveniences  for  transportation  at  certain  intervals  throughout 
the  fields  at  cutting  time.  The  planter  has  the  right  to  inspect  the 
weighing  at  the  mill.  Payment  is  always  by  the  ton,  and  is  generally 
based  upon  a  sliding  scale  proportioned  to  the  net  price  of  sugar  in 
the  San  Francisco  market  at  the  time  the  crop  is  sold.  Interest  may 
or  may  not  be  charged  upon  advances.  In  some  cases  the  plantation 
reserves  the  right  to  supervise  the  work  and  to  place  labor  in  the  fields 
to  complete  operations  promptly,  at  the  planter’s  expense,  if  this 
appears  necessary  to  the  manager.  Some  plantations  contract  with 
their  own  employees  as  planters,  stipulating  to  allow  them  a  certain 
number  of  days  a  week,  without  pay,  to  attend  to  their  fields. 

A  few  of  the  planters  are  white  men,  a  number  are  native  Hawaiians 
and  Portuguese,  and  a  majority  are  Asiatics.  Most  of  those  planting 
upon  their  own  land  belong  to  the  first  three  classes.  The  Asiatics  are 
frequently  storekeepers  or  small  contractors  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
plantation,  or  employees  holding  positions  of  some  responsibility.  A 
Japanese  carpenter  working  at  a  salary  of  $52  a  month  was  pointed 
out  by  the  manager  of  one  plantation  as  a  man  worth  about  $20,000, 
made  in  planting  contracts.  A  Chinese  storekeeper  in  the  same  locality 
has  accumulated  a  considerable  fortune— probably  more  than  his 
Japanese  neighbor — in  the  same  manner.  A  white  merchant  in  the 
vicinity  of  one  of  the  Hamakua  plantations  keeps  about  10  acres  in 
cane.  He  employs  Japanese  labor,  and  reports  that  at  $1  a  ton  for 
cane  it  is  necessary  to  raise  a  crop  of  30  tons  to  the  acre  to  make 
expenses.  The  price  paid  per  ton  by  the  mills  averages  about  $1  in 
Hawaii.  This  is  the  usual  price  paid  on  sliding-scale  contracts  when 
sugar  nets  3i  cents  a  pound  at  San  Francisco.  A  typical  sliding  scale 
has  been  given  in  the  specimen  planter’s  contract.  (a)  The  plantation 
always  pays  taxes  upon  its  own  land.  The  arrangement  as  to  rent 
varies.  In  one  case  3  or  1  tons  of  cane  an  acre  is  charged;  in  another 
one-seventh  of  the  crop  is  taken;  and  in  yet  another  25  cents  a  ton  is 
deducted  from  the  price  of  the  cane  for  rent.  This  makes  the  price 
paid  for  the  use  of  the  land  range  from  $7  to  $12  an  acre.  The  planter’s 


a  See  page  751. 
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contracts  have  enabled  some  plantations  to  extend  their  area  of  culti¬ 
vation  greatly,  especialty  in  the  mountains.  One  plantation  has  raised 
its  annual  crop  from  an  average  of  about  4,000  tons  to  12,000  tons  in 
the  last  10  years,  largely  by  extending  its  held  area  in  the  broken 
uplands  through  this  form  of  agreement  with  small  cultivators. 

Job  work  is  done  on  many  plantations  under  some  form  of  verbal 
agreement  constituting  a  contract.  Ground  is  cleared  by  the  acre, 
ditches  and  tunnels  are  dug  by  the  linear  foot,  portable  tracks  and 
flumes  are  laid  and  cane  is  cut  and  loaded  in  this  way.  The  Japanese 
especially  prefer  to  undertake  work  under  an  understanding  of  this 
sort.  Cane  harvesting  is  done  by  contract,  partly  because  it  is  an 
employment  that  does  not  last  throughout  the  year  and  where  the  unit 
of  work  is  easily  measured,  and  partly  because  such  contracts  give 
greater  assurance  of  a  steady  supply  of  cane  at  the  mill.  It  is  for  the 
same  reasons  that  these  two  operations  of  cutting  and  loading  are 
usually  omitted  from  cultivating  contracts.  They  require  a  large  tem¬ 
porary  force,  working  actively  over  a  comparatively  limited  area.  The 
usual  price  for  cutting  is  from  20  to  25  cents  a  ton,  or  3  or  4  cents  a 
line  of  30  feet  of  cane  for  cutting,  and  from  15  to  22  cents  a  ton  for 
loading.  Cutters  average  4  tons  and  loaders  from  4  to  6  tons  a  day, 
and  where  contracting  gangs  are  of  the  same  nationality  for  both  kinds 
of  work,  they  trade  off  occupations,  resting  by  varying  their  employ¬ 
ment  occasionally.  Where  cane  is  delivered  by  cable,  it  has  to  be 
bundled  in  addition,  to  cutting.  One  plantation  pays  60  cents  a  ton 
for  cutting,  bundling,  and  delivering  at  cable — 22£  cents  for  cutting, 
and  30  cents  for  delivering  at  cable,  but  not  for  cutting  or  bundling. 
This  would  make  bundling  cost  about  7i  cents  a  ton. 

WAGES  AND  COST  OF  LIVING  UPON  PLANTATIONS. 

There  are  stores  upon  a  majority  of  the  plantations,  run  directly  or 
indirectly  in  the  interest  of  the  controlling  company.  In  one  or  two 
cases  the  agents  also  conduct  a  wine  room  or  liquor  shop  upon  the 
premises.  This  is  the  exception,  however,  and  many  plantations  allow 
no  liquors  to  be  sold  within  their  limits.  No  rum  is  manufactured  in 
the  islands.  There  may  be  commercial  reasons  for  this,  but  opposi¬ 
tion  from  local  owners  and  directors,  who  were  influenced  by  moral 
considerations,  has  also  had  an  important  influence  in  preventing  the 
erection  of  distilleries  in  Hawaii. 

The  method  by  which  plantations  deal  with  their  employees  differs, 
some  granting  store  credits  to  the  amount  of  the  earnings  due,  as  shown 
b}^  the  time  books,  and  some  issuing  credit  tickets,  which  are  punched 
for  the  amount  paid  when  purchases  are  made.  No  instances  were  dis¬ 
covered  where  men  were  paid  by  store  orders,  except  in  the  single  case 
mentioned  of  advances  made  to  contract  cultivators  on  one  plantation, 
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where  it  was  stipulated  that  $6  of  the  $16  advanced  monthly  for  each 
man  should  be  in  this  form.  But  the  total  prepayment  was  in  this 
instance  considerably  larger  than  it  is  customary  to  allow  contractors, 
so  that  the  store  credit  might  almost  be  construed  as  a  special  conces¬ 
sion,  in  addition  to  the  usual  cash  advance. 

Plantation  stores  seldom  have  a  monopoly  of  the  business  done  with 
their  employees.  Small  plots  of  leased  or  fee-simple  land  held  by 
independent  proprietors  are  scattered  along  the  main  highways  in  all 
parts  of  the  islands,  and  these  serve  as  sites  for  clusters  of  little  Por¬ 
tuguese  or  Oriental  stores,  with  nowand  then  a  more  pretentious  estab¬ 
lishment  owned  by  a  white  man.  Plantations  seldom  lease  land  to 
independent  merchants,  but  in  one  case  quasi-independent  Asiatic 
stores  were  reported  to  be  agents  for  the  plantation  store.  Independ¬ 
ent  stores,  selling  legitimate  merchandise,  are  not  opposed  by  the 
managers  as  a  rule,  because  employees  are  better  satisfied  and  remain 
more  willingly  upon  a  plantation  where  there  is  store  competition — and 
the  Asiatics  like  to  trade  with  their  own  people.  Chinese  and  J apanese 
storekeepers  are  also  frequently  planters  or  subcontractors  upon  the 
plantation  nearest  them.  They  find  their  customers  among  the  plan¬ 
tation  employees,  and  therefore  have  a  personal  interest  in  keeping  as 
many  men  as  possible  steadily  at  work  in  the  manager’s  service. 
Their  presence  is  an  advantage  to  a  plantation  in  other  ways  under  a 
system  of  free  labor,  and  they  serve  as  a  natural  corrective  to  over¬ 
charging  or  other  oppression  that  might  possibly  arise  if  the  plantation 
stores  were  absolute  masters  of  the  situation.  The  Porto  Ricans  and 
natives  are  dependent  upon  their  employers  for  credit  to  a  greater 
extent  than  the  Asiatics  because  of  their  own  thriftless  habits,  but 
with  these  exceptions  practically  all  plantation  employees  buy  their 
goods  in  a  market  where,  there  is  free  competition.  On  one  plantation 
the  Japanese  employees  owed  the  store,  on  the  date  of  the  visit,  $242.50, 
while  the  total  wages  due  them  at  that  time  were  $855.25.  This  was 
where  there  were  very  few  competing  stores.  On  another  plantation, 
where  there  was  the  average  number  of  competing  stores,  the  com¬ 
bined  store  debts  of  all  employees,  the  date  of  visit,  amounted  to 
$625.35,  while  the  wages  due  them  amounted  to  $7,449.50. 

Wages  are  paid  monthly  and  are  computed  for  a  period  of  26  work¬ 
ing  days.  White  employees  and  salaried  men  are  usually  paid  by  the 
calendar  month. 

Between  1850  and  1870  the  wages  of  Chinese  coolies  in  the  islands 
were  very  low  compared  with  what  they  became  later,  though  they 
were  higher  than  prevailed  at  that  time  in  the  Oriental  colonies. 
Field  laborers  and  domestic  servants  received  from  $3  to  $4  a  month, 
besides  board  and  clothing.  Seven  years  later,  in  1877,  Chinese, 
natives,  and  other  field  laborers  were  getting  $10  and  $12  a  month  and 
found,  and  the  earliest  Portuguese  immigrants  were  guaranteed  $15  a 
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month  without  board,  and  actually  received  much  higher  wages  on 
account  of  the  competition  for  their  services  after  their  arrival. 
Women  and  children  were  paid  at  this  time  from  $6  to  $8  a  month. 
The  South  Sea  Islanders  imported  the  following  year  were  physically 
a  less  robust  people  and  less  efficient  laborers.  They  received  $5  and 
$6  a  month,  with  upoi  and  salmon.”  In  1881  Norwegian  laborers 
were  imported  under  contract  and  received  $20  a  month,  with  board. 
But  the  same  year  it  was  reported  that  field  wages  had  fallen  to  $10  a 
month  and  board  as  a  result  of  a  sudden  influx  of  Chinese.  Shortly 
afterwards  Portuguese  immigrants  were  brought  in  under  5-year  con¬ 
tracts  at  $8  a  month  and  board.  But  the  Portuguese  colonies  and 
Brazil  offered  better  inducements  to  laborers  of  that  nationality,  and 
this  lower  price  turned  the  current  of  Portuguese  emigration  toward 
those  countries,  so  that  higher  wages  were  offered  the  following  year, 
in  1882.  The  planters  were  then  willing  to  pay  $16  a  month,  with  a 
cottage  and  garden  plot  for  each  family,  but  without  board.  At  this 
time,  20  years  ago,  the  number  of  plantation  employees  in  the  islands 
was  10,213,  or  about  one-fourth  the  number  at  present.  The  same 
rate  of  $16  and  quarters  was  offered  Portuguese  contract  laborers  in 
1885.  The  various  expenses  of  plantation  field  labor,  as  tabulated 
from  data  contained  in  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  for 
1886  with  estimates  based  on  the  report  for  1890,  were  as  follows  during 
the  years  in  question: 


Nationality. 

Cost  to  planter  (1886)  of— 

Wages  per  month 
of  men,  without 
food. 

Wages  per  month 
of  women  and 
minors,  without 
food. 

Import¬ 

ing. 

Board  per 
month. 

Quarters. 

1886. 

1890. 

1886. 

1890. 

Chinese . 

876. 88 
100. 00 
66.85 
130. 00 
112. 00 
78. 50 

$6.43 

8.00 

6.32 

10.00 

9.16 

5.77 

$31. 49 
79. 57 
41.94 
31.00 
76.38 
46.10 

$13. 56 
12.75 
9.88 
9.00 
10.41 
10. 16 

$17. 54 
26.02 
17.21 
26.02 
20.89 
17.19 

Germans . 

Japanese . 

Norwegians . 

$9. 95 
8.54 

$10. 45 

Portuguese . . 

South  Sea  Islanders . 

10.  32 
7.80 

11.95 

12.37 

Since  1890  there  have  been  extremely  wide  fluctuations  in  the  price 
of  unskilled  plantation  labor,  the  average  wages  in  1897  being  20  per 
cent  lower  and  in  1901  17  per  cent  higher  than  they  were  in  1890. 
This  wide  variation  was  due  chiefly  to  two  causes — the  extensive 
importation  of  Chinese  labor  under  the  limited  restriction  act  of  1881, 
which  lowered  wages  between  1891  and  1898  to  $12.50  a  month  and 
quarters,  and  the  abolition  of  the  penal  contract  at  the  time  of  annex¬ 
ation,  accompanied  by  the  absolute  prohibition  of  Chinese  immigra¬ 
tion,  which  resulted  in  an  increase  of  more  than  25  per  cent  in  the 
cost  of  labor  in  a  single  }7ear. 

The  practice  of  boarding  laborers  upon  the  plantations  died  out 
before  1890,  traces  of  it  remaining  upon  but  two  plantations — one  on 
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Kauai  and  one  on  Hawaii — after  that  date.  There  was  greater  econ¬ 
omy  for  both  employer  and  employee  in  allowing  each  man  to  provide 
his  own  food.  The  actual  wages  received  by  many  of  the  Chinese  con¬ 
tract  laborers  in  the  years  immediately  preceding  annexation  were 
only  $11  a  month,  though  the  contract  rate  was  $12.50.  This  was  due 
to  a  provision  of  the  Chinese  restriction  law  requiring  emploj^ers  to 
deposit  $1.50  of  each  contract  Chinese  laborer’s  monthly  wages  with 
the  Government,  until  the  sum  of  $36  had  accumulated,  to  pay  his 
return  passage  to  China.  Much  of  this  money  has  remained  in  the 
treasury  since  annexation.  It  was  never  returned  to  the  Chinese 
owners.  A  portion  of  it  was  recently  lost  by  the  defalcation  of  the 
Territorial  treasurer. 

The  present  wages  of  the  different  classes  of  plantation  employees 
are  given  in  a  table  accompanying  this  report.  Average  field  wages 
at  the  present  time,  including  those  of  females,  minors,  and  pen¬ 
sioners,  are  $16.61  a  month,  and  the  average  earnings  of  contract 
cultivators  are  $25.87.  The  average  cost  of  a  month’s  labor  in  the 
field  is  therefore  about  $19.73  per  employee,  if  we  take  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  laborers  of  both  classes  as  final.  The  statistics  are  based  upon 
data  taken  directly  from  the  books  of  every  plantation  on  the  islands. 
A  few  contract  planters  employing  two  or  three  laborers  irregularly 
are  not  included,  but  these  scattered  employees  would  make  no  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  totals.  The  trend  of  daily  wages  of  plantation  wage- 
earners  in  both  skilled  and  unskilled  occupations  for  the  last  10  years 
is  shown  in  the  following  table: 


AVERAGE  DAILY  WAGES  OF  VARIOUS  CLASSES  OF  PLANTATION  LABOR,  1890  TO  1902. 


Occupation. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

Unskilled  (male) . . . 
Unskilled  (female). 
Field  labor  and  su- 

$0.  65 

$0.  64 

$0.60 

$0.56 

$0.  55 

$0. 53 

$0. 53 

$0. 52 

$0.  52 

$0.58 

$0. 64 

$0. 76 

$0. 71 

.89 

.40 

.39 

.38 

.38 

.37 

.35 

.32 

.32 

.37 

.39 

.44 

.45 

perintendence  (a) 

.80 

.70 

.69 

.66 

.65 

.63 

.62 

.60 

.60 

.63 

.72 

.88 

.74 

Mechanics . 

3.04 

3. 57 

3.21 

2.93 

3.16 

3.90 

3.28 

3.29 

3.24 

3.07 

3.74 

3.69 

3.80 

« One  plantation  only. 


The  remuneration  of  mechanics,  like  that  of  field  hands,  includes 
house,  water,  and  fuel,  but  not  medical  attendance.  The  better  class 
of  employees  usually  have  ground  for  a  garden,  and  on  one  or  two 
plantations  are  supplied  with  milk  from  the  plantation  ranch.  Most 
of  them  can  keep  a  horse  and  cow  without  additional  expense  to  them¬ 
selves  other  than,  that  which  comes  from  their  care.  The  money 
wages  of  this  class  of  employees  are  seen  to  have  fluctuated  less  than  those 
of  unskilled  laborers  during  the  period  under  consideration,  though 
since  annexation  they  have  averaged  higher  than  before.  But  while  in 
case  of  unskilled  laborers  the  wages  of  nearly  10,000  employees  were 
averaged,  in  the  other  occupations  a  much  smaller  number  were  con- 
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sidered,  and  the  figures  show  wider  variations  in  single  years,  due  to 
temporary  changes  in  the  plantation  force.  Field  labor  and  superin¬ 
tendence  means  salaries  of  field  hands  and  overseers  and  all  employed 
in  actual  cultivation  in  its  widest  sense,  including  plowing,  planting, 
and  harvesting.  Evidently  labor  compensation  has  been  uniformly 
higher  since  the  islands  became  part  of  the  United  States  than  it  was 
during  the  years  immediately  preceding  that  event. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  daily  wages  paid  for  field 
labor  by  the  Wailuku  Sugar  Company  for  each  month  during  the  six 
years  from  October  1,  1806,  to  September  30,  1902: 

AVERAGE  DAILY  WAGES  PAID  BY  THE  WAILUKA  SUGAR  COMPANY  DURING  EACH 

MONTH,  OCTOBER  1,  1896,  TO  SEPTEMBER  30,  1902. 


Month. 

Year  end¬ 
ing  Sep¬ 
tember 
30, 1897. 

Year  end¬ 
ing  Sep¬ 
tember 
30, 1898. 

Year  end¬ 
ing  Sep¬ 
tember 
30, 1899. 

Year  end¬ 
ing  Sep¬ 
tember 
30, 1900. 

Year  end¬ 
ing  Sep¬ 
tember 
30, 1901. 

Y  ear  end¬ 
ing  Sep¬ 
tember 
30, 1902. 

October . 

SO. 5404 

SO.  5132 

SO. 5116 
.5106 

SO. 5778 

$0. 6531 

SO.  7414 

November . 

.  5446 

.543 

.5844 

.6759 

.  7313 
.  7255 

December . 

.5991 

.547 

.5269 

.5935 

.6888 

January . 

.5463 

.5655 

.5309 

.  6103 

.7168 

.72  6 

February  . 

.5398 

.5431 

.5432 

.6354 

.7734 

.  7427 

March . 

.5487 

.5292 

.5593 

.6263 

.7416 

.7702 

April . 

.5456 

.  5291 

.5603 

.6155 

.7290 

.7249 

May . 

.5914 

.5286 

.5614 

.6226 

.7447 

.7157 

June . 

.5301 

.526 

.5717 

.6498 

.7436 

.6983 

July . . 

.5138 

.5033 

.574 

.6432 

.7393 

.6815 

August . 

.  5069 

.5031 

.5522 

.6232 

.7437 

.6703 

September . 

.5190 

.5104 

.5757 

.644 

.7462 

.6989 

Average . 

.5438 

.5309 

.5481 

.6192 

.7251 

.7188 

The  distribution  of  occupations  in  the  sugar  industry  can  be  made 
only  approximately,  and  there  is  more  or  less  interchange  between 
the  various  employments  at  different  seasons  of  the  year.  During 
planting  time  every  available  man  is  put  in  the  fields  and  during  the 
grinding  season  mill  laborers  are  recruited  largely  from  the  more 
experienced  or  intelligent  field  hands.  Common  laborers  are  listed  as 
teamsters  or  as  mechanics’  helpers,  when  any  emergency  requires  a 
sudden  but  temporary  increase  in  the  force  of  such  employees,  and 
on  some  plantations  wages  in  the  semiskilled  occupations  are  rated 
upon  the  scale  paid  field  hands  plus  a  fixed  daily  increment,  ranging 
from  8  to  30  cents,  for  every  day  the  laborer  is  engaged  in  the  higher 
grade  of  work.  Occasionally  the  same  plantation  pa}^s  different  rates 
to  field  hands  employed  on  different  sections  of  its  lands,  the  higher 
compensation  being  usually  given  for  work  in  the  Umauka”  or  moun- 
tainward  fields,  and  as  the  gangs  are  shifted  from  one  location  to 
another  irregularly  the  exact  rate  of  pay  of  any  individual  is  difficult 
to  average. 

The  extreme  variations  of  wages  that  occur  in  Cuba  and  on  the 
Southern  plantations  between  the  grinding  and  the  dead  season  are 
not  so  noticeable  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  This  is  because  the  labor 
supply  is  derived  almost  entirely  from  outside  the  country,  and  the 
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former  labor  contracts,  which  have  determined  present  usage,  made 
no  distinction  between  the  two  seasons.  Moreover,  on  some  of  the 
irrigated  plantations,  especially  where  the  cane  does  not  tassel,  there 
is  grinding  throughout  the  year.  As  it  is,  the  only  decided  increase 
in  the  pay  rolls  of  most  plantations  during  the  grinding  season  is  in 
the  manufacturing  and  transportation  departments,  where  compensa¬ 
tion  is  increased  sufficiently  to  pay  for  the  extra  hours  of  work  required. 
Field  hands  taking  contracts  for  cutting  and  loading  cane  also  earn 
more  money  than  when  working  at  regular  wages.  One  effect  of  an 
increase  in  the  permanent  population  of  the  islands,  which  it  has  been 
suggested  might  result  from  allowing  the  importation  of  contract 
Caucasian  laborers,  would  be  to  provide  a  more  flexible  labor  supply, 
which  would  enable  planters  to  economize  in  the  labor  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  to  some  extent  by  adjusting  more  readily  the  number  of 
employees  to  their  actual  needs. 

The  nationality  of  plantation  employees  for  the  last  11  vears,  with 
the  exception  of  1893  and  1900,  is  shown  by  the  following  table: 


NATIONALITY  OF  EMPLOYEES  ON  SUGAR  PLANTATIONS,  1892  TO  1902. 

[The  figures  previous  to  1902  are  taken  from  the  Hawaiian  Annual;  those  for  1902  are  from  Table  I 

of  the  present  report.] 


Nationality. 

1892. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

/ 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1901. 

1902. 

Caucasians  (a) . 

516 
2, 617 

563 
2, 786 

473 

3,847 

600 

6,289 

675 
8, 114 

979 

7,200 

806 
6, 979 

991 

4,976 

1,032 
3,881 
b  445 
1,493 
30, 640 
20 
2,036 
2, 669 
c  26 

Chinese . 

Chinese  and  Japanese  (&)  . . 

Hawaiians . 

1,717 
13, 009 

1,903 

13,884 

1,584 
11, 584 

1,615 
12, 893 

1,497 

12,068 

1,482 
16,  786 

1,326 
25,  644 

1,470 
27, 537 
55 
2,095 
2, 417 
46 

Japanese . 

Negroes . 

Porto  Ricans . 

Portuguese . 

2,526 

141 

2,177 

181 

2,499 

133 

2,268 

115 

2,  218 
81 

2, 064 
68 

2,153 

79 

South's ea  Islanders . 

Total . 

20, 536 

21, 294 

20, 120 

23,  780 

24, 653 

28, 579 

35, 987 

39, 587 

42,242 

a  Except  Portuguese  and’  Porto  Ricans.  c  Including  7  Filipinos. 

&Not  separately  reported. 


The  decrease  of  Japanese  laborers  in  1895  is  said  to  have  been  due 
to  their  returning  to  Japan  during  and  immediately  after  the  war  with 
China.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  proportion  of  the  total  number  of 
employees  that  are  Caucasian,  with  the  exception  of  the  Portuguese,  has 
remained  about  constant,  but  that  the  proportion  of  Portuguese  has 
decreased  about  one-half  during  the  period  under  consideration. 

The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  labor  in  the  different 
groups  of  plantation  occupations  in  1902.  Under  administration  are 
included  office  and  laboratory  force,  surveyors,  and  store  employees. 
Steam-plow  men,  stable  men,  and  team  cultivators  are  included  under 
cultivators,  as  well  as  members  of  contract  companies.  Pump  employees, 
reservoir  and  ditch  men,  shaft  diggers,  and  well  borers  form  the  irri¬ 
gation  force,  field  irrigators  being  included  under  cultivation.  All 
mill  employees  are  rated  as  manufacturers,  and  all  mechanics,  including 
foremen,  as  mechanics.  Superintendence  covers  overseers  and  all  fore- 
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men  except  in  the  mechanical  trades.  Transportation  includes  all 
railway  operating  and  construction  crews,  teamsters,  and  flume  men, 
as  well  as  wharf  and  warehouse  employees.  Butchers  and  herdsmen, 
physicians  and  hospital  employees,  and  domestic  servants  on  the  regu¬ 
lar  pay  rolls  are  listed  as  unclassified  labor. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  LABOR  ON  HAWAIIAN  SUGAR  PLANTATIONS,  BY  GROUPS  OF  OCCUPA¬ 
TIONS  AND  NATIONALITY. 


Nationality. 

Admin¬ 

istra¬ 

tion. 

Culti¬ 

vation. 

Irriga¬ 

tion. 

Manu¬ 

fac¬ 

ture. 

Me¬ 

chani¬ 

cal 

trades. 

Super¬ 

intend¬ 

ence. 

Trans¬ 

porta¬ 

tion. 

Unclas¬ 

sified. 

Total. 

Caucasians  (a) . 

162 

89 

55 

138 

127 

382 

54 

25 

1,032 
3,881 
b  445 

Chinese . . . 

12 

3, 335 
b  445 

118 

303 

33 

28 

30 

22 

Chinese  and  Japanese  (&)  .. 

Hawaiians . 

21 

725 

53 

35 

84 

112 

420 

43 

1,493 
30, 640 
20 

Japanese . 

114 

25,  931 
11 

841 

1,674 

747 

129 

1,118 

1 

86 

Negroes . 

2 

6 

Porto  Ricans . 

4 

1,936 

11 

18 

11 

55 

1 

2, 036 
2, 669 
c  26 

Portuguese . 

42 

l'  682 

56 

68 

148 

204 

436 

33 

South  Sea  Islanders . 

22 

3 

1 

Total . 

355 

34, 176 

1,123 

2,229 

1,162 

866 

2, 115 

216 

42, 242 

a  Except  Portuguese  and  Porto  Ricans.  c  Including  5  Filipinos. 

&  Not  separately  reported. 


Were  we  to  deduct  all  steam-plow  employees  and  team  cultivators 
from  those  grouped  under  “  cultivation”  in  this  table,  it  would  appear 
that  about  three-fourths  of  the  total  plantation  force  were  unskilled 
field  hands.  Were  all  laborers  of  this  class  exclusivel}7  Orientals,  and 
were  all  other  groups  of  occupations  entirely  in  the  hands  of  whites 
and  Hawaiians,  the  proportion  of  Asiatics  to  the  whole  force  employed 
would  not  be  materially  different  from  that  at  present.  They  number 
over  34,900,  which  is  about  equal  to  the  number  of  employees  receiv¬ 
ing  less  than  $1  a  day,  including  contract  cultivators. 

The  cost  of  medical  attendance  and  medicines  for  employees  receiving 
less  than  $40  a  month  is  usually,  but  not  invariably,  paid  by  the  plan¬ 
tation.  This  is  a  custom  resulting  from  the  old  penal  contract  system, 
when  a  medical  inspector  was  necessary  in  order  to  inspect  the  men 
failing  to  report  to  work,  in  order  to  decide  who  were  malingering 
and  who  were  really  ill.  A  number  of  Japanese  physicians  were 
formerly  employed,  as  the  laborers  were  so  largely  of  that  nationality, 
but  at  present  practically  all  service  of  this  kind  is  performed  by 
Americans  and  Europeans.  A  majority  of  the  plantations  support 
hospitals.  One  plantation  pays  $5,000  a  year  for  this  purpose.  In 
some  cases  the  Government  subsidizes  these  institutions,  and  patients 
outside  the  plantation  force  are  received  in  case  of  need.  Many  plan¬ 
tations  either  employ  special  policemen  or  partly  pay  the  salary  of 
the  Government  policemen  of  their  district  in  return  for  special  serv¬ 
ice.  Quarters  are  furnished  employees  in  all  instances,  but  where 
there  is  a  village  situated  near  the  fields,  as  at  Wailuku  and  Lahaina, 
many  of  the  men  prefer  to  provide  their  own  lodging,  at  extra  expense 
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to  themselves,  in  order  to  be  freer  from  plantation  discipline  and  in  a 
position  to  share  more  readily  the  pleasures  and  excitements  of  town 
life.  One  manager  of  long  experience  thought  that  it  would  be  advan¬ 
tageous  both  for  the  men  and  for  the  plantations  if  rent  were  charged 
for  quarters  and  wages  were  increased  proportionally,  as  many  shift¬ 
less  laborers  now  beat  their  rent  out  of  the  plantations,  doing  just 
enough  labor  at  regular  wages  each  month  to  secure  themselves  against 
ejection;  but  it  was  the  general  opinion  that  the  present  system  could 
not  be  changed.  It  has  been  mentioned  that  some  plantations  supply 
their  white  and  Portuguese  employees  with  milk  without  charge. 
One  also  furnishes  the  same  classes  of  workmen  with  free  petroleum 
for  domestic  use.  No  exception  was  found  in  the  custom  of  giving 
free  fuel  to  employees. 

Three  plantations  have  introduced  a  system  of  profit  sharing  that 
applies  to  all  employees  receiving  $50  a  month  or  more,  and  to  certain 
others  specified  in  the  statistical  tables.  At  the  end  of  each  year  2  or 
3  per  cent  of  the  net  profits  of  the  plantation  are  distributed  to  the 
employees  who  have  worked  for  that  period  pro  rata  in  proportion  to 
their  respective  salaries.  One  manager  writes  regarding  this  experi¬ 
ment:  u  While  it  is  impossible  to  attribute  a  direct  financial  gain  to  its 
operation  on  the  one  crop  during  which  the  employees  have  worked 
under  it,  there  has  certainly  been  evident  a  spirit  of  added  interest  in 
their  work  among  the  men  under  the  agreement.”  At  the  present 
time  some  45  men  share  profits  on  the  3  plantations  in  question.  The 
form  of  this  profit-sharing  agreement  is  given  below.  (a)  A  few  store 
employees  also  share  in  the  store  profits,  though  not  in  the  general 
profits  of  the  plantation.  They  receive  as  a  body  10  per  cent  of  the 


« PROFIT-SHARING  AGREEMENT,  IN  FORCE  AT  KAHUKTJ,  PAIA,  AND 

HAIKU  PLANTATIONS. 

Employees  whose  names  are  listed  below  and  such  others  who  may  be  added  to 
the  list  by  the  manager,  or  any  others  who  may  fill  vacancies  of  anyone  on  the  list, 
will  receive  a  profit  bonus,  proportionally  according  to  salaries  and  time  worked,  of 
3  per  cent  of  net  earnings  of  crop  of  1901.  The  net  earnings  are  defined  as  the 
amount  remaining  after  deducting  the  operating  expenses  and  interest  on  bonds 
from  the  gross  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  sugar  of  that  crop. 

The  percentage  of  profits  earned  to  be  disbursed  will  be  subject  to  an  equitable 
revision  from  year  to  year 

No  repairs  or  replacing  of  old  worn-out  parts  of  the  plant  by  new  parts  can  be 
allowed  as  an  improvement,  but  must  be  charged  to  expense  account. 

This  plan  is  offered  trusting  that  all  will  enter  into  the  spirit  of  it,  and  through 
extra  efforts  in  their  work  bring  about  a  mutual  benefit  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Any  employee  listed  below  will  be  liable  to  have  his  name  stricken  from  the  list 
if  he  prove  himself  incompetent  or  misconduct  himself,  or  by  reason  of  lack  of  inter¬ 
est  in  the  general  welfare  of  the  plantation  shows  himself  not  entitled  to  share  in  the 
profit  bonus. 

Any  person  discharged  from  the  plantation,  or  anyone  leaving  without  mutual 
consent,  will  forfeit  all  right  to  any  share  in  the  bonus. 
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net  profits  of  the  plantation  stores,  the  share  of  each  employee'being 
proportioned  to  his  respective  salary. 

The  cost  of  living  in  Hawaii  is  higher  than  in  any  other  sugar- 
producing  section  of  the  United  States.  According  to  statistics  taken 
by  an  agent  of  the  Department  of  Labor  in  1900,  the  average  cash 
expenses  of  the  families  of  21  plantation  overseers,  of  whom  3  were 
Japanese,  3  Hawaiians,  6  Portuguese,  and  9  of  other  European  nation¬ 
alities,  were  $628  per  annum.  These  employees  all  received  free 
house,  fuel,  and  garden.  The  average  cash  expenses  of  49  unskilled 
plantation  laborers,  of  whom  35  were  Japanese  field  and  mill  hands, 
and  5  were  Hawaiian  and  9  Portuguese  field  hands  and  laborers,  were 
$256  per  annum.  All  these  employees  received  free  fuel,  house,  and 
medical  attendance.  The  store  bills  of  several  plantation  laborers 
during  the  month  of  September,  1902,  follow: 

SPECIMEN  STORE  ACCOUNTS  OF  PLANTATION  LABORERS  FOR  SEPTEMBER,  1902. 


Items  of  expenditure. 


Amount. 


MARRIED  MEN. 


Items  of  expenditure. 


married  men — concluded. 


Amount. 


Portuguese  (family  of  6;  wages,  $22  a 
month): 

Allspice . 

Beans . 

Bluing . 

$0. 10 
.25 
.20 

Bowl . 

.10 

Brown  cotton . 

.30 

Burner . 

.15 

Butter .  . . 

.55 

Candy  . 

Charcoal . 

.05 

.05 

Cheese . 

.20 

Chimney . 

.15 

Codfish  . . 

1.25 

Coffee .  . 

.50 

Flour  (3  bags)  . 

4.05 

Garlic. . . . 

.05 

Gingham  . 

.05 

Ladle . 

.25 

Lard . 

.60 

Mackerel  . 

.50 

Needles . 

.05 

Onions . . 

.50 

Pork . 

.10 

Potatoes  . 

.75 

Rice . 

.25 

Salmon . 

1.00 

Salt . 

.10 

Shirting . 

.05 

Skip  jack . 

.10 

Soap . 

1.25 

Soda . 

.05 

Sugar  (50  pounds) . 

2. 00 

Thread . 

.25 

Tobacco . 

.,50 

Vinegar . 

.25 

Wheat . 

.50 

Total . 

17.05 

Portuguese  (family  of  9;  combined 
wages,  $43.15  a  month) : 

Beans . 

Beef . 

.50 

1.50 

Beef,  salt . 

.25 

Bluing . 

.05 

Buttons . 

.25 

Charcoal . 

.10 

Cheese . 

.55 

Portuguese,  etc. — Concluded. 

Codfish . 

Coffee . 

Flour  (4  bags)  . 

Gingham . 

$0.75 

.20 

5.40 

.20 

Knife . 

.35 

Lantern . 

.85 

Lard . 

.60 

Matches . 

.05 

Middlings . 

1.65 

Onions . 

.25 

Potatoes  . 

1.00 

Rice . 

1.40 

Salmon,  canned . 

.10 

Salmon,  salt . 

.75 

Salt . 

.10 

Soap . 

.75 

Soda . 

10 

Sugar . 

2. 50 

Tobacco . 

.75 

Vinegar . 

.05 

Total . 

21.00 

Porto  Rican  (family  of  3;  wages,  $16  a 
month):  (a) 

Bacon . 

.50 

Beans . 

.50 

Candles . 

’  .05 

Codfish . 

.50 

Coffee . 

.50 

Flour  (bag) . 

1.35 

Garbanzos . 

.25 

Garlic . 

.10 

Lard . 

.60 

Matches . . 

.05 

Rice . 

2.65 

Salt . 

.  05 

Soap . 

.25 

Starch . 

.20 

Sugar . 

.50 

Total . 

8.05 

unmarried  men. 

Portuguese  (wages,  $26  a  month): 

Beans . 

.25 

Beef . 

1.00 

a  And  50  cents  a  week  bonus  for  6  days’  work. 
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SPECIMEN  STORE  ACCOUNTS  OF  PLANTATION  LABORERS  FOR  SEPTEMBER,  1902— Conc’d. 


Items  of  expenditure. 

Amount. 

Items  of  expenditure. 

Amount. 

unmarried  men— continued. 

Portuguese,  etc. — Concluded. 

Blanket . 

$0. 75 
.05 

unmarried  men — concluded. 

Portuguese,  etc. — Concluded. 

Vinegar . 

$0. 25 
.25 

Bluing . 

Wheat . 

Bran  (bag) . 

1  00 

Codfish. .  T. . 

.50 

Total . 

10. 35 

Coffee _ 

.25 

1.35 

Flour  (bag)  . 

Porto  Rican  (wages,  $16  a  month)  :(a) 

Kerosene . 

1.50 

Beans  . 

2.25 

Ladle . . . 

.25 

Bluing . 

25 

Lard . 

.60 

Candles  .... 

10 

Milk . 

.25 

Charcoal  . . 

15 

Mullet . 

1.00 

Coffee  . . . 

1.00 

Onions . . 

.25 

Garlic . 

.  10 

Pork . 

.30 

Gingham . 

1.00 

Potatoes . 

1.25 

Lard . 

.  70 

Salmon . 

1.00 

Matches . 

.05 

Salt . 

.10 

Onions . 

10 

Soap . 

.50 

Salt . 

.  10 

Spaghetti . 

.25 

Soap . 

.40 

Sugar . 

1.00 

Starch . 

20 

Thread . 

.25 

.75 

Sugar . 

1.00 

Tobacco . 

Tea . 

.25 

Vinegar  . 

.10 

Tobacco  . 

.50 

Wheat. . . . 

.65 

Total . 

8. 15 

Total 

15. 15 

Portuguese  (wages,  $28  a  month): 

Japanese  (wages,  $17  a  month): 

Beans . . . 

.30 

Corn  meal . 

.50 

Daicon . 

.15 

Flour  (bag)  . 

1.35 

Friko . 

.30 

Hat . . . 

.75 

Hoshrinku . 

.30 

Lard . 

1.20 

Rice . 

3. 15 

Onions . 

.10 

Salmon . 

.50 

Potatoes . 

1.25 

Salmon,  canned . 

.50 

Rice . 

.35 

Shoyo  . 

.70 

Ruler . 

.30 

Sugar . 

.25 

Salmon . 

2.00 

Tobacco . 

.50 

Sausage  . 

1.05 

Tobacco  . 

1.00 

Total . 

6.65 

a  And  50  cents  a  week  bonus  for  6  days’  work. 


These  accounts  were  taken  at  a  place  that  is  somewhat  isolated,  so  that 
the  plantation  store  furnishes  practically  all  the  supplies  purchased  b}T 
the  employees.  A  Portuguese  family  whose  combined  earnings  were 
$43.15  spent  $21;  a  laborer  of  the  same  nationality  whose  family 
contained  no  wage-earners  except  himself,  received  $22  and  spent 
$17.05.  An  unmarried  Japanese  field  hand  earning  $17  a  month,  spent 
$6.65.  One  Porto  Rican  with  a  wife  and  child,  whose  pay  for  a  full 
month’s  work  would  be  $18,  spent  $8.05,  and  an  unmarried  Porto  Rican 
earning  the  same  wages  spent  $8.15  at  the  plantation  store.  These  last 
two  represent  the  best  type  of  Porto  Rican  laborer — the  frugal  and 
industrious  men  who  are  saving  money.  The  tables  in  the  statistical 
chapter  of  the  report,  showing  the  relative  retail  prices  of  food  during 
the  last  13  years  in  Hawaii,  indicate  a  decided  increase  in  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
visions  since  annexation.  Local  retail  prices  vary  to  some  extent  inde¬ 
pendently  of  market  fluctuations  in  the  States,  as  special  factors,  such 
as  the  decrease  in  freight  rates  and  the  constantly  falling  retail  profits 
through  increased  competition,  enter  into  the  problem.  Within  the 
last  3  years  direct  shipment  to  the  coast  has  been  adopted  by  some 
plantations  on  all  four  of  the  islands,  and  general  freight  is  received 
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directly  from  San  Francisco  at  the  ports  of  Hilo,  Hawaii,  and  Kahului, 
Maui,  with  a  saving  of  nearly  half  the  expense  formerly  incurred  by 
bringing  the  goods  via  Honolulu.  Since  annexation,  also,  competition 
has  been  much  keener  than  previously,  especially  in  the  latter  city, 
but  even  at  present  no  coin  smaller  than  a  5-cent  piece  is  in  use,  and 
until  very  recentty  retail  profits  in  many  lines  have  been  gauged  upon 
a  mining-camp  basis.  In  some  places  where  goods  were  priced  a 
package  of  Uneeda  Biscuit,  costing  5  cents  in  the  States,  was  sold  for 
20  cents,  a  cheap  lead  pencil  for  10  cents,  and  what  seemed  exorbitant 
charges  were  made  for  other  kinds  of  stationery,  drugs,  toilet  articles, 
and  fancy  grades  of  provisions.  On  the  other  hand  at  a  plantation 
store  at  Kahului,  a  little  coast  village  on  Maui,  California  figs  sold  for 
less  than  in  San  Francisco;  salt  cod  sold  for  6  cents,  canned  salmon  for 
10^  cents,  and  canned  corned  beef  for  12J  cents  a  pound.  The  statistical 
tables  show  a  general  increase  in  the  price  of  meats,  but  lower  prices 
for  fish  and  dairy  products  than  2  years  ago.  The  increase  in  the 
price  of  potatoes  is  due  to  a  local  blight.  As  a  rule  all  classes  of 
canned  provisions  have  fallen  in  price  since  annexation,  and  this  has 
even  counteracted  the  rising  price  of  meats  in  the  case  of  corned  beef. 
Workingmen’s  clothing  is  not  much  more  expensive  than  on  the  coast. 
A  laborer  seldom  needs  to  pay  more  than  a  dollar  for  any  single 
article  of  apparel  excepting  shoes.  Jean  or  denim  trousers  cost  from 
$1  to  $1.50  a  pair.  Coarse  shoes  sell  for  $2.  Shirts  can  be  bought  at 
all  prices,  from  50  cents  up,  and  underclothing  retails  as  low  as  25 
cents  a  garment.  The  cost  of  provisions  is  much  higher  than  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  though  in  the  grazing  country  fresh  meat  can  sometimes  be 
bought  cheaper  than  in  the  States.  Orientals  require  the  best  grade 
of  rice,  and  this  staple  article  of  food  sells  for  a  much  higher  price 
than  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Pico,  or  in  our  Southern  States.  A  por¬ 
tion  of  the  higher  cost  of  maintaining  a  family,  however,  is  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  higher  standard  of  living  encouraged  by  the 
habits  and  traditions  of  the  islands.  This  applies  especially  to  white 
wage-earners.  It  would  be  possible  in  some  places  to  live  about  as 
economically  as  in  the  States  were  a  person  disposed  to  do  so,  and 
probably  the  family  expenses  of  some  of  the  German  laborers  culti¬ 
vating  their  own  gardens  at  Lihue  are  as  low  as  those  of  many  agri¬ 
cultural  laborers  enjoying  the  same  material  comforts  in  California 
and  the  East. 
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LABOR  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  SUGAR  INDUSTRY  IN 
HAWAII,  CALIFORNIA,  TEXAS,  LOUISIANA,  CUBA, 
AND  PORTO  RICO. 


A  rough  comparison  has  been  made  of  the  general  labor  conditions 
prevailing  in  the  principal  sugar-producing  districts  of  the  Union  and 
Cuba,  based  upon  personal  visits  to  plantations  in  the  Pajaro  Valley, 
California,  the  Brazos  Valley,  Texas,  the  lower  Mississippi  plan¬ 
tations,  and  the  central  provinces  of  Cuba  in  1902,  and  a  general 
familiarity  with  the  situation  in  Porto  Rico  from  residence  in  that 
island  two  years  previously.  Such  a  comparison  can  make  no  claim 
to  statistical  accuracy,  but  the  information  is  taken  from  field  notes 
and  interviews  made  upon  the  ground,  and  is  sufficient  to  present  a 
general  view  of  conditions  in  the  districts  mentioned. 

In  the  Pajaro  Valley,  California,  which  was  the  only  beet-sugar 
country  visited  for  purposes  of  special  information,  a  crop  of  approxi¬ 
mately  200,000  tons  of  beets  was  taken  off  and  over  20,000  tons  of 
sugar  were  manufactured  by  a  single  mill  during  the  present  campaign. 
All  mill  labor  is  white,  but  practically  all  field  labor  is  done  by  Japanese 
contract  cultivators,  working  upon  a  system  similar  to  that  prevailing  in 
Hawaii,  except  that  the  agreements  are  usually  verbal.  And  these  con¬ 
tracts  are  probably  derived  from  Hawaii,  though  the  Slavonian  laborers 
cultivating  the  Colorado  beet  fields  work  under  a  similar  system.  The 
Japanese  are  paid  from  $1  to  $1.10  a  ton  for  bringing  the  beets  to 
maturity,  topping,  and  loading.  The  custom  of  paying  monthly 
advances  is  not  in  vogue,  as  employers  are  mostly  small  farmers  and 
do  not  control  a  large  sum  of  cash  capital.  But  after  thinning  and 
weeding  an  advance  of  $3  an  acre  is  paid,  which  is  the  amount  the 
mill  will  loan  upon  the  crop  at  that  stage.  Field  laborers  earn  from 
$1  to  $2  a  day  upon  such  contracts.  They  evidently  find  these  condi¬ 
tions  more  favorable  than  those  prevailing  in  Hawaii,  for  they  are 
emigrating  from  the  islands  to  the  coast,  while  no  reverse  movement 
has  taken  place  as  yet.  Quarters,  medical  attendance,  and  similar  per¬ 
quisites  are  not  usually  furnished. 

In  the  Brazos  Valley,  Texas,  where  there  is  a  single  plantation  pro¬ 
ducing  and  refining  10,000  tons  of  sugar  per  annum  and  where  cane 
cultivation  is  being  rapidly  extended,  convict  labor  is  almost  entirely 
employed.  The  State  itself  has  started  a  plantation,  but  still  leases 
numbers  of  men  to  private  employers.  These  men  are  furnished  and 
found,  with  guards  who  act  as  overseers,  for  $20  a  month.  Small 
planters  and  farmers  are  paid  for  their  cane  upon  a  basis  of  80  cents  a 
ton  for  every  cent  a  pound  96  degree  sugar  brings  in  the  New  Orleans 
market.  Unskilled  white  mill  laborers  receive  but  90  cents  a  day, 
which  is  about  what  J apanese  laborers  receive  in  similar  occupations 
in  Hawaii. 
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The  wages  of  field  hands  in  Louisiana  vary  from  70  cents  to  $1  a 
day,  according  to  whether  it  is  the  grinding  or  the  dead  season  and  as 
the  plantation  is  more  or  less  remote  from  towns  and  other  seats  of 
large  employing  industries.  Quarters,  gardens,  and  the  privilege  of 
getting  wood  from  plantation  lands  are  given  in  addition  to  wages,  but 
free  medical  attendance  or  medicines  are  not  supplied.  Field  laborers 
are  Negroes  or  Italians,  who  work  and  live  under  identical  conditions. 
White  mill  hands  receive  from  $1  to  $1.25  a  day  and  board  during  the 
grinding  season.  Contract  cultivation  is  not  in  general  use.  Planta¬ 
tion  stores  exist  on  all  the  plantations  visited  in  the  States. 

Wide  variations  of  wages  exist  at  different  localities  and  different 
periods  of  the  year  in  Cuba,  due  to  local  variations  in  the  labor  sup¬ 
ply,  differences  in  the  currency,  and  competing  industries,  which 
either  tend,  like  the  mines,  to  hold  wages  up  to  a  certain  level,  or, 
like  the  tobacco  plantations,  create  temporary  but  extraordinary 
demands  for  workers  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  It  is  therefore 
hard  to  average  wages  in  that  country,  but  they  range  between  $12 
and  $20  with  board  in  the  principal  cane  sections.  They  are  higher, 
as  a  rule,  than  the  wages  paid  Asiatic  field  hands  in  Hawaii,  though 
in  labor  efficiency  the  Cubans  and  Gallegos  are  rather  to  be  compared 
with  the  Portuguese  than  with  the  Orientals.  Quarters  and  board 
are  usually  given  upon  Cuban  plantations,  though  practice  is  not 
uniform  in  these  respects,  but  medical  attendance  is  not  furnished. 
On  account  of  the  large  areas  of  cheap  land  and  ample  rainfall  in 
Cuba,  extensive  rather  than  intensive  cultivation  is  practiced,  more 
rattoons  are  taken  from  the  same  field,  less  attention  is  given  to  ferti¬ 
lizing  and  cultivation,  and  the  labor  force  required  is  relatively  smaller 
than  in  Hawaii.  Employment  is  less  regular,  and  there  are  greater 
variations  of  wages  from  season  to  season.  Certain  operations,  such 
as  cutting  and  loading,  are  performed  by  contract,  and  there  are  many 
small  share  planters,  locally  known  as  “  colonos,”  but  no  extensive 
system  of  cultivation  by  contract  companies  exists. 

Porto  Rico  is  overpopulated,  and  there  is  an  ample  supply  of  labor 
for  the  cane  fields.  Wages  were  about  50  cents  a  day  silver  in  Spanish 
times,  and  now  remain  the  same  nominally,  though  paid  in  American 
currency.  Plantation  employees  are  usually  boarded,  at  an  expense  of 
from  10  to  15  cents  a  day  to  the  planter.  Medical  attendance  is  not 
furnished,  though  there  is  usually  a  public  physician  whose  services 
are  theoretically  at  the  disposition  of  the  poorer  population.  The 
efficienc3r  of  the  experienced  Porto  Rican  cane  laborer  in  his  own 
country  is  superior  to  that  of  the  Asiatic  field  hand  in  Hawaii. 

Upon  the  whole  the  conditions  in  California  are  superior  to  those 
observed  elsewhere,  as  the  price  of  living  is  relatively  low,  wages  are 
high,  and  the  laborer  lives  in  an  environment  favorable  to  progress. 
The  field  hands  of  Louisiana  and  Texas  enjoy  more  economic  oppor- 
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tunities  and  material  advantages  than  those  of  the  island  countries, 
nominal  wages  are  about  the  same,  the  cost  of  living  is  lower,  and  the 
adjacent  labor  market  is  more  varied.  If  we  include  the  board  usually 
received  by  Porto  Rican  and  Cuban  field  hands,  their  real  wages  are 
higher  than  those  of  the  day  laborer  in  Hawaii,  but  none  of  them 
enjoys  the  opportunity  of  the  latter  to  increase  his  earnings  through 
cultivating  contracts.  There  is  more  certainty  of  regular  emplo}7- 
ment  in  Hawaii,  school  advantages  are  better  and  more  abundant, 
public  services  of  all  sorts  are  superior,  and  the  general  standard  of 
living  and  civilization  is  higher  than  in  the  other  islands  in  question; 
so  that  if  an  unprejudiced  observer  were  forced  to  choose  his  lot 
among  the  working  people  of  any  one  of  the  three  insular  countries 
mentioned  under  the  conditions  obtaining  to-day,  he  would  be  justi¬ 
fied  in  giving  the  preference  to  Hawaii. 

The  cost  of  sugar  production  is  a  subject  which  it  is  not  within  the 
province  of  this  report  to  investigate  directly,  but  which  considered 
for  a  number  of  years  affords  ground  for  an  interesting  comparison 
with  wage  variations.  The  actual  cost  of  producing  any  crop  is 
determined  from  a  series  of  expense  items  distributed  through  the  two 
or  three  years  since  the  land  from  which  the  cane  was  taken  was  pre¬ 
pared  for  seeding.  Against  this  particular  crop  must  be  charged  its 
pro  rata  share  of  the  taxes,  depreciation,  and  other  permanent  charges 
of  that  period.  In  this  sense  the  figures  here  given  are  not  exact. 
The  cost  per  ton  stated  below  is  an  average  derived  by  dividing  the 
annual  expenditures  of  9  representative  plantations,  including  oper¬ 
ating  expenses,  taxes,  and  depreciation,  but  not  permanent  improve¬ 
ments  or  interest,  by  the  combined  crops  for  that  year.  There  is  no 
distribution  of  the  cost  of  each  crop  through  the  different  years  it 
took  to  produce  it.  But  as  the  figures  cover  5  years  and  the  planta¬ 
tions  from  which  the  data  are  taken  include  establishments  in  all  four 
of  the  islands,  in  both  irrigated  and  unirrigated  districts,  the  final 
averages  are  probably  very  near  the  average  cost  of  production  in  the 
islands  at  large.  These  figures  for  the  series  of  years  in  question  have 
been  compared  with  the  wage  variations  for  the  same  period  in  the 
following  table: 


COST  OF  PRODUCTION  OF  SUGAR,  AND  WAGES  OF  UNSKILLED  LABOR,  ON  HAWAIIAN 

SUGAR  PLANTATIONS,  1897  TO  1901. 


Sugar  produced. 

Unskilled  laborers 
(male). 

Percentage  of  increase. 

Year. 

Tons. 

Cost  per 
ton. 

Number. 

Average 

daily- 

wages. 

Tons. 

Cost  of 
produc¬ 
tion  per 
ton. 

Average 

daily 

wages. 

1897 . 

71, 112 
76, 907 

$29.  67 
81.03 

8,839 

9,589 

$0.52 

1898 . 

.53 

8.1 

4.6 

1.9 

1899 . 

84, 414 

39. 28 

10, 105 

.58 

9.8 

26.6 

9.4 

1900 . 

90, 522 

45. 09 

10, 871 

.60 

7.2 

14.8 

3.4 

1901 . 

101, 702 

47. 25 

8, 200 

.76 

12.4 

4.8 

26.7 
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The  decrease  in  the  number  of  laborers  reported  in  1901  is  due  to 
the  extension  of  contract  cultivation  after  penal  contracts  were  abol¬ 
ished  by  the  organic  act,  which  went  into  operation  June  14,  1900.  If 
it  were  possible  to  include  these  contract  cultivators,  wages  might  show 
even  a  greater  percentage  of  increase  for  the  last  year  of  the  table 
than  they  do  as  stated,  but  this  is  merely  an  assumption,  as  no  figures 
give  the  exact  value  of  a  contract  cultivator’s  labor  as  compared  with 
that  of  a  hired  hand.  The  most  significant  point  in  the  table  is  the 
irregular  variation  of  labor  prices  as  compared  with  cost  of  production. 
For  instance,  in  1901  the  average  daily  wages  showed  an  increase  of 
26.7  per  cent  over  1900,  while  the  cost  of  production  increased  only 
4.8  per  cent.  Wages  constitute  about  50  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction;  in  two  cases  averaged  they  constituted  48  and  52  per  cent, 
respectively.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  some  other  explanation  than 
higher  labor  prices  must  be  given  for  such  increases  in  the  cost  of 
producing  a  ton  of  sugar  as  are  reported  in  1899  and  1900.  This  is 
apparently  to  be  found  in  the  extension  of  the  cultivated  area.  When 
new  lands  are  taken  into  a  crop  area,  the  cost  of  first  land  preparing 
and  planting  falls  under  operating  expenses,  which  are  realized  in  pro¬ 
duction  two  years  later.  So  the  increase  of  26.6  per  cent  in  the  cost 
of  production  in  1899  finds  its  corollary  partly  in  the  increase  of  12.4 
per  cent  in  the  total  tonnage  of  1901.  Moreover,  as  production  is 
extended  and  approaches  its  limit  in  a  circumscribed  tract  of  country 
like  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  less  productive  lands  or  those  involving 
more  expensive  irrigation  are  taken  under  cultivation,  and  the  law  of 
diminishing  returns  begins  to  operate  on  older  sections  of  the  planta¬ 
tion,  as  the  managers  force  their  increase  of  tonnage  in  order  to  keep 
up  with  the  record  of  previous  years’  progress.  Evidently,  there¬ 
fore,  increased  labor  prices,  even  when  combined  with  increased  prices 
of  supplies  and  materials,  are  not  the  sole  cause  of  the  higher  cost  of 
production  in  Hawaii;  and  it  is  probable,  also,  that  when  the  present 
period  of  expansion  is  over  there  will  be  a  decline  in  the  expense  of 
making  a  crop  irrespective  of  the  future  movement  of  wages. 

The  strikes  and  disagreements  between  employers  and  employees 
which  were  so  numerous  immediately  after  annexation  have  almost 
entirely  ceased.  In  fact,  but  two  such  occurrences  were  reported  that 
were  important  enough  to  be  susceptible  of  tabulation.  Porto  Pican 
laborers  attempted  to  riot  on  one  or  two  occasions,  and  just  as  the 
writer  of  this  report  was  leaving  the  islands  a  difficulty  concerning 
overtime  occurred  among  the  Japanese  laborers  on  a  Kauai  plantation, 
which  the  manager  reported  settled  without  a  strike.  The  extension 
of  cultivating  contracts,  a  better  understanding  and  organization  among 
employers,  and  the  wearing  out  of  the  unsettled  feeling  that  prevailed 
among  the  laborers  after  annexation,  accounts  in  large  part  for  the 
greater  serenity  prevailing  in  labor  relations  in  the  Territory. 
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The  growth  of  the  production  of  sugar  during  a  period  of  10  years 
is  shown  in  the  following  table: 


TONS  OF  SUGAR  PRODUCED  IN  THE  HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS  FROM  OCTOBER  1,  1892,  TO 

SEPTEMBER  30,  1902,  BY  FISCAL  YEARS. 

[From  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters’  Association,  November  1, 1902.] 


Island. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

Hawaii . 

Maui . 

Oahu . 

Kauai . 

Total.... 

57, 078 
32, 670 
19,  864 
43, 009 

72, 199 
33,  686 
18, 843 
41, 704 

61, 643 
27,  735 
17, 433 
42, 816 

109, 299 
39,  097 
25,  782 
51,  650 

126, 736 
41, 047 
28,  929 
54, 414 

91,  606 
45, 033 
34, 181 
58, 594 

117, 239 
54, 389 
45, 820 
65, 359 

115, 224 

57. 347 
53, 625 

63. 348 

134, 618 
58, 349 
99,  534 
67, 537 

121,295 
56, 726 
107, 870 
69, 720 

152, 621 

166, 432 

149, 627 

225, 828 

251, 126 

229, 414 

282, 807 

289, 544 

360, 038 

355, 611 

The  boom  that  followed  annexation  and  the  period  of  expansion  in 
the  sugar  industry  has  probably  passed.  A  number  of  plantations, 
however,  will  extend  their  areas  wrhen  the  labor  question  or  the  sugar 
market  justify  their  doing  so.  On  the  other  hand,  some  irrigated 
plantations  are  cutting  out  their  higher  levels,  as  the  expense  of 
pumping  is  more  than  their  returns  at  present  sugar  and  labor  prices 
justify.  Two  old  plantations  have  been  abandoned  within  the  past 
year.  But,  upon  the  whole,  there  will  probably  be  a  slight  increase 
in  the  maximum  crop,  of  360,038  tons,  raised  in  1901.  The  limit  of 
production  will  soon  be  reached,  and  when  this  happens  there  will 
probably  be  a  decrease  rather  than  an  increase  in  the  demand  for 
laborers.  For  as  fields  are  cleared,  ditches  are  dug,  and  railroads  and 
other  permanent  improvements  are  established  upon  a  permanent  basis, 
men  are  released  from  these  occupations  of  developing.  As  stones 
disappear  and  machinery  is  improved,  animal  cultivation  is  extended 
at  the  expense  of  hand  labor.  Furthermore,  cheap  labor  seems  always 
to  make  work  for  many ,  hands,  and  as  wages  rise,  human  force  is 
economized  in  sugar  production,  and  managers  learn  how  to  dispense 
permanently  with  a  portion  of  their  men.  It  is  possible,  therefore', 
that  the  number  of  unskilled  laborers  employed  on  the  Hawaiian  plan¬ 
tations  has  reached  its  maximum,  though  the  annual  crop  may  con¬ 
tinue  to  increase  for  a  number  of  years  to  come.  The  close  of  this 
period  of  development  marks  a  new  epoch  in  the  question  of  labor 
supply.  Until  recently  almost  every  year  has  seen  some  new  planta¬ 
tion  appear  in  the  field  as  a  competitor  for  laborers,  and  it  was  always 
a  question  not  of  maintaining  the  population  of  field  hands  at  a  fixed 
point,  but  of  adding  a  considerable  increase  to  it  every  season.  The 
necessity  for  this  has  probably  passed.  The  planters  have  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  fixing  schedules  of  wages  that  may  be  made  the 
subject  of  employers’  agreements  in  each  island  or  district,  and  they 
have  accomplished  something  in  the  way  of  retaining  control  of  the 
situation  in  that  manner.  But  fixed  rates  of  pay  and  schedules  of 
wages  in  the  different  plantation  occupations  are  a  difficult  thing  to 
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maintain,  as  local  conditions  vary  to  such  an  extent  that  a  scheme  of 
uniform  payment  is  impracticable.  Differences  of  prevailing  tem¬ 
perature  or  rainfall,  the  character  of  the  water  supply,  the  health¬ 
ful  ness  of  neighboring  districts,  the  remoteness  of  towns,  or  the 
facilities  for  obtaining  certain  kinds  of  food,  move  labor  from  place 
to  place  and  determine  the  rate  of  wages  a  manager  must  pay  in  order 
to  keep  his  working  force  adequate  to  his  needs.  Every  planter  lives 
upon  terms  of  amiable  vigilance  and  friendly  suspicion  with  his  neigh¬ 
boring  managers  in  the  matter  of  labor  relations,  constantly  on  the 
watch  lest  for  some  inexplicable  reason  a  camp  of  his  men  take  a  notion 
to  swarm  over  to  some  short-handed  friend  in  the  next  district.  The 
employers’  associations  have  an  influence  in  maintaining  wage  rates, 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  establish  ironclad  conditions  that 
are  oppressive  to  the  men.  And  when  wages  go  down,  the  Japanese 
go  home,  certain  that  their  services  will  be  required  upon  more  favor¬ 
able  conditions  sooner  or  later.  So  the  price  and  the  supply  of  labor 
will  doubtless  continue  to  fluctuate,  though  not  so  widely  as  under 
the  exceptional  circumstances  attending  annexation,  and  the  conditions 
of  one  year  will  not  reproduce  exactly  those  of  its  predecessor. 

MINOR  RURAL  INDUSTRIES. 

At  one  time  coffee  culture  promised  to  form  a  close  second  to  the 
sugar  industry  in  Hawaii,  and  this  prospect  was  hailed  with  satisfac¬ 
tion  by  those  who  saw  that  it  promised  an  opportunity  to  develop  a 
system  of  small  land  holdings  and  a  permanent  population  of  white 
cultivators  in  the  islands.  But  this  hope  has  been  largely  disap¬ 
pointed,  for  two  reasons.  The  blight,  while  not  fatal,  harassed  the 
coffee  industry  severely  in  some  sections,  and  the  cost  of  production 
was  just  about  equal  to  the  local  market  price.  Until  annexation,  a 
high  protective  duty  secured  sales  for  the  producer  among  the  limited 
number  of  home  consumers,  but  even  this  slight  advantage  is  now  a 
thing  of  the  past.  A  20,000-ton  sugar  plantation  has  been  developed 
in  what  was  formerly  considered  coffee  country;  many  of  the  older 
plantations  have  tracts  of  deserted  coffee  trees  in  their  uplands,  and 
vacant  houses  and  abandoned  farms  along  the  Volcano  road  mark 
the  decadence  of  the  industry.  It  still  survives  to  some  extent  in  the 
Kona  district  of  Hawaii,  and  a  prosperous  but  hardly  profitable  coffee 
plantation  continues  in  active  operation  in  Hamakua.  The  crop  is 
indifferently  cultivated  in  small  tracts  upon  some  of  the  other  islands. 
The  Hamakua  plantation  is  especially  interesting  as  showing  what 
might  be  accomplished  were  the  industry  revived  by  changed  condi¬ 
tions.  The  enthusiasm  of  an  owner  of  means  is  its  principal  support 
at  present.  The  wages  and  general  condition  of  labor  where  hired 
hands  are  employed  are  the  same  as  on  the  sugar  plantations.  Pickers 
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are  paid  50  cents  a  hundred  pounds  of  coffee  in  the  berry,  and  man}" 
women  and  children  engage  in  this  occupation  during  the  season.  In 
the  Kona  district  school  vacations  are  so  arranged  as  to  leave  the  chil¬ 
dren  free  at  this  time. 

The  revival  of  coffee  farming  would  doubtless  increase  the  perma¬ 
nent  white  population  of  Hawaii,  and  be  to  the  advantage  of  every 
other  industry  in  the  islands.  It  would  thus  assist  in  solving  the 
political  and  social  problems  which  confront  the  Territory  and  increase 
its  value  to  the  United  States  from  both  a  commercial  and  a  strategic 
point  of  view.  There  is  a  local  demand  for  either  protection  or  a 
bounty  sufficient  to  enable  producers  to  sell  profitably  in  the  American 
market.  One  of  the  evils  complained  of  since  annexation  is  the  loss 
from  local  circulation  of  the  customs  receipts  sent  to  the  mainland. 
A  portion  of  these,  it  is  urged,  might  be  devoted  to  paying  a  bounty 
upon  high-grade  coffee  raised  exclusively  by  white  labor.  Men  prac¬ 
tically  interested  in  the  business  claim  that  a  bounty  of  3  or  4  cents  a 
pound  would  afford  a  sufficient  incentive  to  planters  and  small  capital¬ 
ists  to  open  many  small  plantations  and  would  lead  to  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  white  farming  population.  An  ultimate  result  might 
be  to  relieve  the  labor  stringency  upon  the  sugar  plantations  by  fur¬ 
nishing  a  mountaineer  population,  such  as  exists  in  Porto  Rico,  which 
could  be  drawn  upon  in  those  seasons  when  an  additional  supply  of 
men  is  needed. 

Rice  planting  is  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese,  and 
forms  an  industry  of  importance,  because  it  is  undertaken  upon  lands 
that  are  usually  suitable  for  no  other  crop  except  taro,  and  the  prod¬ 
uct  is  one  that  finds  a  ready  sale  in  the  local  market.  Oriental  meth¬ 
ods  of  cultivation  are  employed,  and  the  engagement  of  laborers 
conforms  with  Chinese  rather  than  with  American  customs.  The 
industry  is  concentrated  in  Oahu  and  Kauai,  as  there  is  very  little 
land  suitable  for  rice  cultivation  upon  the  other  islands  of  the  group. 
The  total  area  under  cultivation  is  about  16,500  acres,  or  double 
what  it  was  10  years  ago.  At  that  earlier  date,  as  at-  present,  it  was 
stated  that  the  price  of  labor  had  reached  a  point  where  planters 
would  have  to  go  out  of  business,  and  the  later  extension  of  culti¬ 
vation  took  place  during  the  era  of  low  wages  before  1898.  Men 
are  paid  better  than  upon  the  sugar  plantations,  but  work  longer  hours 
and  harder.  They  are  usually  boarded  by  the  proprietor,  and  fre¬ 
quently  cultivate  upon  a  share  basis  or  under  agreements  similar  to 
those  made  for  cane  cultivation.  Where  wages  are  paid,  they  vary 
from  $15  to  $20  a  month  and  board,  the  higher  rate  being  more  com¬ 
mon  during  the  harvest  season.  As  two  or  more  crops  are  raised  a 
year,  share  planters  and  contractors  receive  an  early  return  for  their 
labor.  The  working  hours  are  usually  from  sunrise  to  sunset  for  7 
days  a  week. 
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Most  of  the  employees  upon  the  stock  ranches  are  Hawaiians,  who 
prefer  and  give  best  satisfaction  in  this  occupation.  Their  hours  of 
labor  are  long,  but  the  work  is  not  arduous,  and  it  has  an  element  of 
variety  that  appeals  to  the  natives.  Most  of  the  cowboys  are  in  the 
saddle  from  dawn  to  sunset  every  day  of  the  week.  They  are  boarded 
and  furnished  with  a  mount  and  equipment  by  their  employer,  and 
receive  cash  wages  varying  from  $15  to  $20  a  month.  With  the 
decrease  in  the  number  of  natives,  especially  in  the  country  districts, 
wages  have  risen  in  this  occupation  nearly  100  per  cent  in  the  last  15 
years.  During  the  shearing  season  shepherds  are  paid  $1  a  day. 

There  are  a  number  of  small  farmers,  fruit  growers,  and  bee  men  in 
the  islands  who  are  employers  of  labor,  but  wages  and  general  condi¬ 
tions  of  work  in  these  minor  industries  are  determined  by  those  pre¬ 
vailing  on  the  sugar  plantations.  As  the  Orientals  generally  prefer  to 
serve  a  small  employer,  the  latter  seldom  has  any  difficulty  in  obtain¬ 
ing  such  hands  as  he  needs  at  reasonable  rates. 

Japanese  fishermen  have  practically  driven  the  Hawaiians  out  of 
this  business  in  the  vicinity  of  the  larger  towns.  They  constituted 
less  than  7  per  cent  of  those  reported  in  this  occupation  in  1896  and 
more  than  25  per  cent  in  1900,  a  rate  that  has  probably  been  main¬ 
tained  since  that  time.  Their  earnings  are  variable,  but  are  reported 
to  average  higher  than  those  of  plantation  laborers.  This  industry  is 
not  organized  upon  an  employing  basis,  the  men  engaging  in  it  work¬ 
ing  either  independently  or  upon  shares. 

Sailors  employed  upon  the  local  shipping  have  always  been  Hawaii¬ 
ans,  but  Japanese  are  also  getting  a  foothold  in  this  occupation, 
especially  upon  the  small  steamers  plying  between  local  ports.  Direct 
shipment  and  the  substitution  of  steam  for  sail  among  Pacific  freight 
carriers  have  had  an  adverse  influence  upon  maritime  employments  in 
the  islands.  The  native  Hawaiians  are  excellent  seamen,  form  a 
tractable  crew,  and  are  always  preferred  to  Orientals  when  they  can 
be  obtained.  In  1896  there  were  755  “  mariners”  in  the  islands,  of 
whom  342  were  Hawaiian  and  Part-Hawaiian  and  19  Japanese,  while 
in  1900  there  were  471  “boatmen,  canalmen,  pilots,  and  sailors” 
reported,  of  whom  244  were  Hawaiians  and  Part- Hawaiians  and  59 
Japanese.  While  the  absolute  number  of  Hawaiians  decreased,  the 
percentage  they  formed  of  the  whole  number  engaged  in  these  occu¬ 
pations  rose  from  45.3  to  51.8,  while  that  of  the  Japanese  rose  from 
2.7  to  12.5  during  the  4-year  period  before  the  last  insular  and  the 
first  United  States  census.  The  two  steamship  lines  reported  in  the 
statistical  tables  had  115  Japanese  sailors  and  seamen  and  1  Japanese 
quartermaster  on  their  pay  rolls  in  1902,  or  nearly  double  the  whole 
number  employed  in  the  islands  2  years  previously.  The  hours  of 
labor  upon  the  local  steamships  are  12,  with  1  hour  off  for  luncheon. 
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Salaries  in  all  maritime  employments  range  lower  than  for  other  deep- 
sea  and  coast  sailors  under  the  American  flag. 

There  are  very  few  white  mechanics  employed  in  Hawaii  outside 
the  towns  and  the  sugar  plantations.  Country  blacksmith  and  horse¬ 
shoeing  shops,  carriage  repair  shops,  and  similar  establishments  are 
usually  run  by  Portuguese  or  Japanese.  Common  and  semiskilled 
labor  is  so  scarce  in  the  country  that  the  public  works  department,  in 
spite  of  a  legal  provision  requiring  that  American  citizens  be  employed 
so  far  as  possible  in  the  work  under  its  supervision,  has  many  Asiatics 
on  its  pay  rolls.  After  a  storm,  or  in  case  of  any  emergency  inter¬ 
rupting  communication,  the  plantations  usually  turn  out  in  force  to 
make  necessary  road  repairs,  under  an  agreement  with  the  government 
to  be  reimbursed  for  their  expenses.  The  main  carriage  roads  on 
some  of  the  principal  islands  are  not  more  than  a  decade  old,  public 
machinery  for  their  maintenance  and  repair  has  not  yet  been  perfected, 
and  the  difficulty  of  recruiting  men  for  temporary  work  is  so  great 
that  the  plantations  afford  the  only  organization  capable  of  taking 
prompt  action  in  the  cases  mentioned.  Therefore  Hawaiians  and  Por¬ 
tuguese  occasionally,  but  very  seldom  other  white  men,  are  to  be  seen 
employed  in  road  construction  and  similar  public  improvements,  but 
in  all  these  occupations  Orientals  predominate.  In  the  eyes  of  white 
workmen  the  Asiatic  renders  unclean  every  occupation  he  touches.  A 
railway  manager  reported  that  he  had  paid  white  sailors  stranded  in  the 
islands  $2.50  a  day,  with  house  and  garden,  for  ordinary  wharf  work 
at  a  country  landing,  but  that  they  had  left  his  employ  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  for  inferior  positions  before  the  mast  or  as  unskilled  laborers  on 
the  Coast,  because  they  would  not  associate  with  the  Japanese.  Civil 
engineers  state  that  excavating  and  grading  can  be  done  in  Hawaii 
more  cheaply  than  in  the  Western  States.  Practically  all  work  of  this 
character  is  done  by  contract  gangs  of  Japanese.  The  cost  of  grading 
a  narrow-gauge  plantation  railway  through  broken  lava  country  on 
Maui  was  52  cents  a  running  foot.  There  were  some  rock  cuts  on  this 
road  and  the  price  was  mentioned  as  unusually  high.  A  construction 
engineer,  who  has  superintended  the  building  of  some  of  the  principal 
plantation  railways,  reports  the  cost  of  solid  rock  excavation  as  75 
cents  a  cubic  yard.  Contractors  are  charged  for  powder,  caps,  fuse, 
and  the  use  of  house  and  tools  off  of  this  price.  The  following  three 
accounts  of  railway  construction  work  done  the  present  year  show 
how  closely  Japanese  contractors  figure  on  jobs  of  this  character,  and 
how  difficult  it  would  be  for  a  white  man  to  compete  with  them. 
Where  there  is  an  apparent  loss  there  is  generally  a  real  profit,  which 
the  contractor  clearly  foresees,  for  he  boards  his  workmen  for  27 
cents  a  day  in  the  contracts  under  consideration,  and  sells  them  on 
account,  at  high  prices,  beer,  sake,  clothing,  and  other  articles  and 
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supplies.  The  working  day  is  10  hours,  and  it  will  be  noticed  that 
wages  are  figured  at  the  rate  prevailing  for  this  kind  of  labor  through¬ 
out  the  islands,  $1  a  day. 

CONTRACT  NO.  1.— JAPANESE  CONTRACTOR. 


Dr. 

Cr. 

5,005  days’  labor,  at  $1  per  day . 

$5, 005. 00 

3,592.7  cubic  yards  solid  rock,  at  75 

$2,  694. 525 

Use  of  house  and  tools . 

375. 75 

cents. 

Powder . 

566.  75 

161.9  cubic  yards  solid  rock  at  65 

105. 235 

Fuse . 

33. 25 

cents. 

Caps . 

48.00 

1,251  cubic  yards  loose  rock,  at  35 

437.85 

cents. 

793.6  cubic  yards  loose  rock,  at  50 

396. 80 

cents. 

6,237.5  cubic  yards  barrow,  at  30 

1,871.25 

cents. 

148.5  cubic  yards  earth,  at  20  cents. . . 

29.70 

Extra  work . 

450.85 

Total  expense . 

6, 028.  75 

Total  receipts . 

5, 986. 21 

Net  loss  on  work" . 

42.54 

6, 028. 75 

CONTRACT  NO.  2.— JAPANESE  CONTRACTOR. 


1,479.5  days’  labor,  at  $1  a  day . 

$1, 479. 50 

431.8  cubic  yards  solid  rock,  at  65 

$280. 67 

Use  of  house  and  tools . 

70.00 

cents. 

Powder .  . 

68.00 

791.1  cubic  yards  loose  rock,  at  35 

276. 89 

Fuse . 

3.50 

cents. 

Caps . 

6. 60 

3,823.7  cubic  yards  barrow,  at  30 

1, 147. 11 

cents. 

Extra  work . 

20.00 

Total  expense . 

1, 617. 60 

Total  receipts . 

1, 724.  67 

Net  orofit  on  work . ; . 

'  107. 07 

1, 724. 67 

CONTRACT  NO.  3.— JAPANESE  COMPANY. 


[Each  workman  shared  equally  in  the  profits.  Days  worked  by  company,  708.5;  average  daily  earn¬ 
ings  of  each  worker,  $1,286.] 


Use  of  house  and  tools . 

$55. 00 

1,004.9  cubic  yards  solid  rock,  at  65 

$653. 18 

Powder . . 

157. 50 

cents. 

Fuse . 

8. 75 

256. 6  cubic  yards  loose  rock,  at  35 

89. 81 

Caps . 

6. 00 

cents. 

1,319.2  cubic  yards  barrow,  at  30 

395. 76 

cents. 

Total,  expense . ' _ 

227. 25 

Total  receipts . 

1,138.  75 

Net  earnings . 

911. 50 

1,138. 75 

It  is  evident  that  the  individual  Japanese  contractor  looks  to  the 
profits  from  his  dealings  with  his  employees  for  his  chief  revenue  from 
such  contracts  as  are  here  quoted.  Laborers  of  that  nationality  prefer 
construction  work,  either  as  employees  or  as  company  contractors,  to 
ordinaiy  plantation  labor.  So  there  is  no  complaint  of  lack  of  work¬ 
men  from  employers  in  these  lines. 
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URBAN  EMPLOYMENTS. 

Urban  industries  are  centered  at  Honolulu,  which  in  1900  had  over 
39,000  inhabitants,  or  more  than  one-fourth  the  entire  population  of 
the  Territory.  According  to  the  census  of  that  year  there  were  in 
the  Territory  395  manufacturing  establishments  having  a  product  of 
$500  or  over.  Of  these  establishments  119  were  in  Honolulu  and  em¬ 
ployed  1,708  wage-earners  at  an  average  wage  of  $17.66  a  month.  The 
remaining  276  establishments  included  11  sugar  mills,  37  rice  mills, 
and  6  coffee-cleaning  houses,  and  employed  2,560  wage-earners  at  an 
average  monthly  wage  of  $25.77.  The  number  of  employees  and  rate 
of  wages  in  rural  manufactures  vary  so  widely  at  different  seasons  of 
the  year  that  the  latter  figures  are  only  approximate.  The  number  of 
sugar  mills  has  increased  to  50  since  the  census  of  1900  was  taken. 

Immediately  after  annexation  there  was  a  considerable  influx  of 
population  into  the  islands  from  the  States,  and  something  of  a  local 
boom  resulted.  The  political  status  of  the  Territory  was  fixed,  the 
relation  of  the  sugar  industry  to  the  tariff  placed  upon  a  permanent 
basis,  and  increased  business  was  brought  to  the  islands  by  the  fre¬ 
quent  call  of  army  transports  and  by  other  temporary  conditions 
attending  the  war  with  Spain.  The  attention  of  outside  capital  was 
attracted  to  the  large  profits,  of  40  per  cent  a  year  or  over  in  some 
instances,  that  were  frequently  made  by  the  plantations  during  the  era 
of  low  wages  and  profitable  markets  that  had  immediately  preceded. 
New  plantation  companies  were  organized  to  exploit  lands  on  islands 
where  cane  culture  was  impossible  for  want  of  water,  and  old  planta¬ 
tions  were  reorganized  and  capitalized  upon  the  basis  of  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  profits  that  had  been  realized  under  the  exceptional  con¬ 
ditions  formerly  prevailing.  Honolulu  from  a  big,  drowsy,  tropical 
town,  became  a  thriving  modern  city;  streets  were  broadened  and 
straightened,  electric  traction  supplanted  the  little  horse  cars,  tall  steel¬ 
framed  business  blocks  of  brick  and  granite  took  the  place  of  rambling 
two-storied  stores,  and  whole  suburbs  of  pretty  cottages  were  built 
where  cattle  had  been  grazing  a  year  before.  Between  1896  and  1900 
the  population  increased  over  31  per  cent,  and  the  new  inhabitants 
were  mostly’ boomers  from  our  Western  cities.  The  whole  social  and 
commercial  character  of  Honolulu  was  changed,  and  it  was  swept  out 
of  a  secluded  eddy  into  the  swift  current  of  modern  life. 

This  industrial  expansion,  both  urban  and  rural,  called  for  two 
things — large  investments  of  capital  and  large  employment  of  labor. 
While  the  capital  was  partially  supplied  from  the  Coast,  local  reserves 
were  drawn  upon  heavily  at  the  same  time,  and  large  amounts  of 
money  that  had  hitherto  been  available  in  exchange  were  planted  out 
of  sight  and  beyond  immediate  recovery  in  unproductive  undertak- 
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ings.  The  price  of  labor  rose  and  the  price  of  sugar  fell.  Stocks  in 
new  plantations  were  sold  upon  installments  and  purchased  by  all 
classes  at  a  small  original  outlay,  in  the  hope  of  turning  them  over  at 
a  profit  before  other  payments  became  due.  Much  of  this  stock  was 
forfeited  when  these  rapid  transfers  became  difficult,  to  the  loss  of  all 
parties  concerned — to  that  of  the  original  purchasers,  who  lost  their 
small  investments,  and  to  that  of  the  large  enterprises,  which  found 
themselves  unexpectedly  hampered  for  capital  to  continue  develop¬ 
ment  and  to  carry  them  along  until  their  resources  became  productive. 
A  sudden  contraction  of  business  followed,  the  swollen  ranks  of  labor 
that  had  been  recruited  to  meet  the  new  demand  faced  an  unexpected 
lull  in  employment.  There  was  an  ebbing  away  of  white  workmen  to 
the  mainland,  and  there  resulted  the  general  depression  that  naturally 
follows  such  conditions  as  have  been  described. 

The  scapegoat  for  all  these  troubles  is,  from  the  capitalist’s  stand¬ 
point,  annexation  and  the  exclusion  of  Chinese  labor,  and  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  white  wage-earner,  especially  if  he  has  but  recently 
come  to  the  islands,  oriental  competition.  Yet,  while  there  is  some 
unemployment  and  would  be  more  had  not  many  men  returned  to  the 
mainland,  the  general  condition  of  mechanics  and  laborers  in  Honolulu 
is  as  good  or  better  than  prevails  in  most  American  cities. 

Where  white  mechanics  are  emplo}^ed  in  the  building  trades,  union 
rates  of  wages  are  observed.  But  there  has  been  a  great  decrease  in 
the  number  employed  in  this  group  of  occupations  since  1900-1901. 
The  figures  for  8  identical  establishments  in  1900-1901  and  1902, 
including  foremen,  are  as  follows: 


WHITE  MECHANICS  (INCLUDING  FOREMEN)  EMPLOYED  IN  8  IDENTICAL  ESTABLISH¬ 
MENTS  IN  THE  BUILDING  TRADES,  1900-1901  AND  1902. 


Occupations. 

1900-1901. 

1902. 

Decrease. 

Bricklayers . . 

11 

11 

Carpenters . 

53 

32 

21 

Foremen,  bricklayers . „ . 

1 

1 

Foremen,  carpenters . 

9 

1 

8 

Foremen,  masons,  stone . 

2 

2 

Foremen,  painters,  house . 

3 

3 

Foremen,  plasterers . 

1 

1 

Foremen,  plumbers . 

2 

2 

Masons . 

37 

2 

35 

3 

Painters . 

18 

15 

Plasterers . • . 

9 

2 

7 

Plumbers . 

16 

5 

11 

Total . 

162 

59 

103 

Notwithstanding  these  apparently  unfavorable  conditions  for  labor, 
wages  of  journeymen  mechanics  have  not  decreased,  and,  in  case  of 
the  plumbers,  have  actually  increased  from  $5  to  $5.50  a  day.  This 
is  a  higher  rate  of  pay  than  prevails  in  most  American  cities  or  in 
Habana,  where  white  plumbers  encounter  many  disagreeable  and 
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dangerous  conditions  not  found  in  Honolulu.  The  situation  is,  there¬ 
fore,  exceptional,  for  higher  wages  and  shorter  hours,  or  at  least 
one  of  these,  have  accompanied  a  business  depression  and  lessened 
employment.  This  is  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  an  isolated 
group  of  islands  does  not  present  the  same  conditions— industrial, 
commercial,  or  even  political — that  would  be  presented  by  territory 
contiguous  to  the  mainland,  and  by  the  further  fact  that  oriental 
competition,  while  it  lessens  the  number  of  white  workmen  em¬ 
ployed,  tends  to  raise,  rather  than  to  lower,  their  rate  of  compen¬ 
sation.  A  certain  minimum  of  Caucasian  mechanics  is  essential  at 
present  to  any  important  undertaking  which  requires  skilled  labor,  and 
these  men  must  be  retained  in  the  islands  by  inducements  that  corre¬ 
spond  roughly  to  the  cost  of  living,  the  expense  of  reaching  another 
labor  market  in  case  of  unemployment,  and  the  aversion  of  the  white 
men  to  working  with  Asiatics.  Furthermore,  Caucasian  mechanics 
seldom  work  in  separate  gangs  where  workmen  of  both  races  are 
employed,  but  are  interspersed  with  Mongolian  helpers,  so  that  their 
compensation  is  in  part  wages  for  supervision.  This  last  condition 
applies  more  especially  to  carpenters,  bricklayers,  and  stone  masons. 
Plumbers,  painters,  and  plasterers  are  not  associated  with  Asiatics  to 
the  same  extent. 

The  Japanese  are  undoubtedly  making  some  inroads  into  fields  of 
employment  in  the  building  trades  that  have  hitherto  been  reserved 
for  white  mechanics.  They  monopolize  all  the  work  for  their  own 
countrymen,  which  is  mostly  cheap  frame  or  veneer  construction,  and 
are  employed  exclusively  by  one  or  two  white  contractors  for  build¬ 
ing  residences.  Factories,  business  blocks,  and  other  construction  of 
a  similar  character  are  always  supervised  by  whites,  though  many 
Japanese  are  employed  in  subordinate  capacities.  The  foundation,  for 
a  business  block  on  Fort  street,  Honolulu,  was  being  laid  by  Japanese 
entirely,  no  white  men  appearing  about  the  work,  and  in  one  of  the 
most  imposing  buildings  in  the  city  one  white  man  and  6  or  7  Japa¬ 
nese  were  seen  finishing  a  hard- wood  staircase  and  polishing  a  floor. 

Some  contractors  claim  that  the  Japanese  are  gaining  ground  in  the 
building  trades  for  other  than  purely  economic  reasons.  They  do 
not  organize  and  strike  and  are  steady  in  their  work.  They  are  said 
not  to  go  on  sprees  or  to  soldier  when  the  boss  is  away,  like  some  of 
the  white  mechanics.  By  way  of  explanation  it  is  said  that  while 
there  are  many  high-class  Caucasian  workingmen  in  Honolulu,  the 
trades  are  afflicted  with  a  percentage  of  stranded  adventurers  and 
beach  combers,  who  drift  in  on  vessels  from  all  parts  of  the  globe. 
And  when  labor  is  brought  from  the  Coast  on  special  contract  the  least 
reliable  and  chronically  unemployed  workingmen  of  San  Francisco 
often  form  a  large  proportion  of  the  men  imported.  Recent  arrivals 
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feel  a  deteriorating  influence  in  the  climate.  Latent  tastes  for  dissi¬ 
pation  are  aroused,  the  check  of  public  opinion  is  less  strong  than  in 
their  own  homes,  and  their  general  physical  relaxation  unfits  them  for 
work. 

The  presence  of  Orientals  demoralizes  some  white  mechanics.  A 
carpenter  wants  a  board  and  tells  a  Japanese  to  get  it;  then  he  finds 
it  convenient  to  have  the  man  saw  it,  hold  it  in  place,  nail  it;  and  so 
unconsciously  he  gradually  begins  to  confine  his  own  activity  to  the 
mental  side  of  his  trade  alone,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  any  further 
muscular  exertion  than  is  necessary  in  order  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of 
his  Asiatic  helpers.  This  flatters  his  race  pride;  he  begins  to  associ¬ 
ate  an  idea  of  degradation  with  the  manual  part  of  his  craft,  and  he 
becomes  morally  and  physically  unfit  to  ply  his  trade  under  the  condi¬ 
tions  surrounding  him.  This  does  not  occur  with  every  white 
mechanic,  but  enough  of  them  are  so  affected  to  prejudice  employers 
and  to  constitute  a  constant  influence  in  favor  of  the  Japanese.  The 
Orientals  are  probably  steadier,  though  they  are  less  efficient  in  their 
work  than  white  men.  No  single  condition  hampers  the  latter  more 
than  their  taste  for  liquor. 

The  Asiatics  possess  a  powerful,  and  as  yet  but  partly  appreciated, 
instrument  of  competition  in  their  genius  for  cooperation.  They 
manage  in  some  way  to  agree  among  themselves  in  their  company 
contracts;  one  man  does  not  shirk  or  lie  down  upon  his  fellows  when  it 
comes  to  hard  work,  and  they  figure  so  closely  and  successfully  in  these 
undertakings  that  it  is  almost  useless  to  try  to  compete  with  them.  To 
specify  a  single  instance,  an  American  builder  took  the  contract  to 
construct  a  residence  upon  one  of  the  Government  reservations  at 
Honolulu.  A  Japanese  company,  or  “hui,”  subcontracted  the  job 
from  him  not  only  for  less  than  he  could  do  it  for  himself,  employing 
white  mechanics,  but  for  less  than  the  cost  would  be  were  he  to  employ 
only  oriental  labor  at  prevailing  rates  of  from  $1  to  $1.50  a  day  and 
supervise  the  work  personally.  The  builder  furnished  materials  and 
made  advances — that  is,  he  was  the  capitalist — and  the  company  worked 
its  own  hours,  elected  its  own  foremen,  completed  its  contract  satis¬ 
factorily,  and  divided  the  proceeds  without  any  friction  that  ever  came 
to  the  knowledge  of  its  employer. 

Oriental  mechanics  are  said,  however,  to  learn  their  trades  more  or 
less  empirically  and  to  be  able  to  adjust  themselves  only  to  routine 
situations.  Some  of  them  have  learned  plumbing,  for  instance,  by 
rule  of  thumb,  and  now  put  in  sinks  and  water  connections  for  their 
own  people  in  the  little  cottages  and  cheap  tenements  of  the  Asiatic 
quarters.  But  such  work  does  not  meet  the  requirements  of  strict 
sanitary  inspection,  and  often  shows  a  most  ludicrous  misunderstand¬ 
ing  of  the  scientific  principles  underlying  their  craft.  White  plumbers 
do  not  complain  of  this  competition.  Between  the  Americans  and  the 
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Asiatics,  however,  stand  the  Portuguese,  who  are  at  present  the  most 
formidable  rivals  of  organized  labor  in  this  occupation.  These  work¬ 
men  learn  their  trade  as  regular  apprentices,  and  open  small  shops, 
taking  independent  contracts,  which  they  perform  themselves.  They 
will  not  join  the  unions  and  are  satisfied  to  figure  a  job  at  $2  a  day. 

In  all  the  building  trades  the  Hawaiians,  Part-Hawaiians,  and  Por¬ 
tuguese  are  to  be  classed  together  as  commanding  wages  about  midway 
between  those  of  American  mechanics  and  those  of  Orientals.  Some 
of  them,  however,  receive  union  rates.  It  is  rather  interesting  that 
the  Portuguese,  like  the  Spanish -Americans,  acquire  much  readier 
skill  in  masonry  than  in  frame  construction — possibly  an  inheritance 
that  goes  back  to  Roman  days. 

The  number  of  helpers  and  apprentices  upon  a  builder’s  pay  roll 
varies  much  more  than  the  number  of  skilled  mechanics,  and  it  would 
appear  that  unemployment  must  be  greater  in  proportion  to  their 
numbers  among  this  class  of  workingmen  than  among  those  of  higher 
grades.  When  a  skilled  mechanic  finds  himself  out  of  a  job  in  Hono¬ 
lulu,  he  is  apt  to  make  for  the  mainland  before  his  funds  give  out 
unless  there  is  a  fair  prospect  of  immediate  employment.  The  Por¬ 
tuguese  and  the  Hawaiians  have  not  the  same  facility  in  moving 
about,  and  have  more  permanent  attachments  in  the  islands,  so  that 
they  constitute  a  less  floating  element  of  the  population. 

The  clothing  trades  are  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Orientals. 
Out  of  the  610  tailors  in  the  islands  in  1900,  130  were  Chinese  and  112 
Japanese.  A  casual  inspection  of  the  shops  would  indicate  that  aside 
from  a  few  employing  tailors  and  one  or  two  cutters,  there  were  prac¬ 
tically  no  Caucasians  engaged  in  these  occupations  in  1902.  Union 
workingmen  who  were  questioned  as  to  why  they  patronized  Chinese 
instead  of  white  shops  for  their  clothing,  stated  that  the  latter,  though 
they  charged  a  much  higher  price  for  their  goods,  employed  oriental 
labor  as  exclusively  as  the  former.  A  white  employer  in  this  trade 
who  was  questioned  refused  to  give  information  upon  the  subject,  but 
an  incident  that  occurred  in  his  store  at  the  time  showed  that  garments 
were  sent  out  to  Chinese  workmen  to  be  finished.  The  weaving  of 
palm  and  Lauhala  hats  forms  a  domestic  industry  among  the  natives, 
but  the  supply  does  not  exceed  the  local  demand,  and  it  is  not  an 
employing  business.  Shoemaking  and  cobbling  are  largely  but  not  so 
exclusively  in  the  hands  of  Asiatics  as  the  manufacture  of  clothing. 
There  are  some  Portuguese  engaged  in  these  occupations.  Judging 
from  the  number  of  shops  in  certain  quarters  of  San  Francisco  and  its 
suburban  towns,  the  Japanese  are  fast  establishing  themselves  in  this 
industry  in  California.  It  is  impossible  to  form  any  estimate  of  the 
average  earnings  or  hours  of  labor  in  these  trades  in  Honolulu. 
Clothing  is  made  on  what  is  practically  a  sweat-shop  system.  In  a 
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fashionable  dressmaking  establishment,  where  there  was  an  approach 
to  factory  production.  Chinese  sewing-machine  men  worked  9  hours  a 
day  and  were  paid  from  £7  to  $8  a  week. 

The  food,  liquor,  and  restaurant  trades  employ  chiefly  Asiatic  labor, 
though  skilled  operatives  in  the  Honolulu  brewery  are  Caucasians. 
Orientals  run  a  number  of  little  soda-water  establishments  throughout 
the  islands  and  are  employed  in  those  owned  by  white  men.  The 
principal  factory  of  this  kind  in  Honolulu  has  5  Americans.  9  Hawaiians 
and  Part -Ha- waiians,  and  10  Japanese  upon  its  pay  roll.  Bakeries, 
restaurants,  and  hotels  employ  Asiatic  help  almost  universally  as 
cooks  and  waiters,  though  salesmen  and  bakery-wagon  drivers  are 
usually  Hawaiians  or  Caucasians.  The  employment  of  Orientals  in 
these  trades  has  not  affected  wages,  which  remain  about  as  high  as  in 
towns  of  equal  population  in  the  States.  Bottlers  receive  $7  and  $8  a 
week  for  an  8-hour  day.  and  cooks  and  waiters  are  paid  from  $20  to 
$30  a  month,  with  board  and  lodging. 

Caucasians  and  Hawaiians  predominate  in  the  metal-working  and 
foundry  trades,  though  the  Japanese  are  competing  actively  by  open¬ 
ing  small,  independent  establishments  wherever  they  have  the  skill 
and  capital  to  do  so.  The  Asiatics  bring  their  plantation  earnings  and 
acquirements  to  the  towns  and  villages  and  start  small  blacksmith  and 
carriage  shops,  and  carpenters’  and  building  establishments,  which  cut 
prices  and  so  are  gradually  gaining  the  bulk  of  the  local  petty  patron¬ 
age.  But  in  larger  plants  and  machine  shops  they  are  not  generall}T 
employed.  The  Honolulu  Iron  Works,  the  largest  firm  of  this  kind  in 
the  Territory,  which  does  ship  repairing  and  manufactures  sugar 
machinery  and  at  times  has  TOO  or  500  men  upon  its  pay  rolls,  employs 
no  Asiatics  in  any  capacity.  Helpers  are  mostl}7  Portuguese  and 
Hawaiians  and  head  mechanics  are  Americans  and  north  Europeans. 
One  of  the  two  principal  establishments  of  this  class  observes  a  9-hour 
day  and  the  other  an  81-hour  day.  Skilled  mechanics  are  paid  $1  a 
day  and  master  mechanics  and  foremen  from  $6  to  $7  a  day.  Employ¬ 
ment  for  this  class  of  workmen  is  steadier  and  more  certain  than  in  the 
States. 

The  printing  trades  employ  between  100  and  150  persons  in  the 
islands  and  present  no  distinctive  conditions.  English  shops  have  no 
Asiatic  employees.  The  9-hour  day  prevails  and  wages  for  pressmen 
and  compositors  range  from  $15  to  $35  a  week. 

Steam-railway  and  electric  traction  and  lighting  companies  employ 
Caucasians  and  Hawaiians  almost  exclusively  in  their  administrative 
and  operating  departments,  but  track  work  is  done  by  Japanese,  who 
sometimes  work  under  foremen  of  their  own  nationality.  One  com¬ 
pany  furnishes  quarters  to  its  white  employees  in  addition  to  wages, 
and  another  builds  residences  for  employees  so  desiring,  for  which  a 
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nominal  rent  is  charged.  Motormen  and  street-car  conductors  are 
paid  30  cents  an  hour.  As  a  rule,  wages  range  higher  than  in  the 
same  or  corresponding  employments  in  the  States. 

The  Japanese  are  crowding  into  stevedore  and  wharf  work  to  an 
extent  that  is  causing  friction  and  even  influencing  local  politics  in 
Honolulu.  Such  work  has  always  been  in  the  hands  of  Hawaiians. 

In  1890  the  Chinese  formed  about  30  per  cent  of  the  hackmen  and 
liverymen  in  Honolulu  and  18  per  cent  of  the  draymen.  At  present 
the  Japanese  are  much  in  evidence  in  these  employments.  They 
cater  chiefly  to  the  wants  of  their  own  people,  but  their  competition 
is  complained  of  by  white  drivers.  Japanese  livery  stables  are  numer¬ 
ous  in  all  parts  of  the  islands  and  Japanese  stage  lines  run  over  the 
principal  highways. 

Orientals  own  and  run  two  large  planing  and  saw  mills  in  Honolulu, 
but  white  proprietors  of  similar  establishments  say  that  the  trade  of 
the  Asiatic  mills  is  so  exclusively  with  their  own  people  that  they  do 
not  create  competition  in  the  white  market.  In  the  Asiatic  quarter 
there  are  also  a  number  of  wagon  shops  and  carriage  factories,  con¬ 
tracting  firms  and  general  builders,  and  wholesale  dealers  in  provi¬ 
sions,  liquors,  Japanese  canned  goods  and  manufactured  articles,  and 
such  other  goods  as  are  demanded  by  the  oriental  stores  scattered 
throughout  the  country  districts  and  smaller  towns.  Of  course  these 
establishments  employ  only  Asiatics.  Caucasian  merchants  usually 
have  a  Chinese  and  a  Japanese  clerk  in  their  employ  for  the  con¬ 
venience  of  any  patronage  they  may  have  among  people  of  those 
nationalities. 

The  general  statement  may  be  ventured  that  labor  conditions  in 
urban  occupations  in  Hawaii  present  no  features  to  distinguish  them 
from  those  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  except  such  as  arise 
from  the  presence  of  Asiatics.  The  isolation  of  the  islands  and  the 
generally  higher  cost  of  living  render  wages  higher  and  the  conditions 
of  employment  more  uniform  than  they  are  where  an  extensive  contigu¬ 
ous  territory  is  at  hand  with  its  constantly  shifting  labor  demands  to 
influence  the  local  market.  But  in  the  main  it  is  the  Oriental,  and 
especially  the  Japanese,  who  complicates  conditions  in  Hawaii.  He 
survives  not  alone  by  virtue  of  his  lower  standard  of  living  and  the 
lower  wages  he  will  therefore  accept,  for  these  wages  rule  almost  as 
high  in  most  occupations  as  in  other  parts  of  the  Union,  but  also 
because  of  certain  industrial  qualities  that  find  him  favor  in  the  eyes 
of  employers.  There  is  a  limit  to  his  competition  at  the  present  time. 
He  can  not  entirely  supplant  white  labor,  because  his  intellectual  equip¬ 
ment  does  not  include  that  read}^  apprehension  of  the  scientific  princi¬ 
ples  underlying  his  craft  which  the  Caucasian  has  partly  inherited  and 
partly  absorbed  from  his  environment,  and  which  is  necessary  if  a 
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workman  is  to  adapt  his  processes  to  the  new  conditions  constantly 
arising  in  every  kind  of  employment.  Whether  the  Japanese  will 
gradually  acquire  a  rational  as  well  as  an  imitative  mastery  of  the 
mechanical  trades  is  yet  an  unanswered  question.  But  it  is  certain  that 
they  will  not  do  so  rapidly  enough  to  swamp  the  market,  and  it  is 
exceedingly  probable  that  those  who  by  virtue  of  long  practice  or 
special  training  become  really  expert  in  their  crafts  will  require  a 
compensation  commensurate  with  their  abilities.  So  long  as  the  skilled 
workers  of  that  nationality  in  Hawaii  are  supported  principally  by  a 
floating  population  of  plantation  laborers  there  will  be  no  inducement 
for  highly  skilled  mechanics  of  Japan  to  emigrate  to  the  islands,  and 
slight  opportunity  for  partially  skilled  men  to  perfect  themselves  in 
the  higher  branches  of  their  trade.  The  probability  therefore  is  that 
they  will  remain  what  they  are  at  present,  largely  helpers  and  con¬ 
tractors  on  small  jobs,  and  that  the  high-grade  mechanical  work  of  the 
islands  will  be  done  entirely,  or  at  least  supervised  in  all  its  details, 
by  Caucasian  workmen. 


GENERAL  CONDITIONS  AFFECTING  LABOR. 

The  Chinese  population  is  decreasing  and  the  Japanese  population 
increasing.  The  figures  bearing  upon  oriental  immigration  into 
Hawaii  since  annexation  are  exceedingly  interesting  for  both  their 
economic  and  their  sociological  significance.  The  information  as  to 
arrivals  has  been  furnished  through  the  courtesv  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Immigration:  and  those  as  to  departures,  of  which  no  official  record 
is  kept  by  the  Government,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  steamship 
agents  in  Honolulu,  who  have  compiled  them  from  their  passenger 
lists.  NnHS 

ARRIVALS  AXD  DEPARTURES  OF  ORIENTAL  IMMIGRANTS  IN  HAWAII.  BY  HALF-YEARLY 

PERIODS,  SINCE  ANNEXATION.  JUNE  14.  1900. 


Six  months  end¬ 
ing— 

Chinese. 

Japanese. 

Male. 

Fe¬ 

male. 

Total. 

Have 

been  in  -^pnt 

States  money 
Sfort  sh°™- 

Male. 

Fe¬ 

male. 

Total. 

Have 
been  in 
United 
States 
before. 

Amount 

of 

money 

shown. 

June  30,1900  (a;... 

51 

51 

23 

11 

34 

6 

si,  260 

December  30, 1900 . 

231 

11 

242 

167  82,025 

63 

29 

92 

20 

4;  825 

June  30,1901  . 

855 

42 

897 

811  1,030 

185 

90 

275 

65 

17,915 

December  30, 1901 . 

44 

9 

53 

43  . 

1,927 

971 

2,898 

102 

138,556 

June  30, 1902  . 

210 

8 

218 

208  . 

4,538 

3,269 

7,807 

380 

853, 969 

December  30, 1902 . 

341 

18 

359 

350  . 

4;  591 

2, 153 

6^744 

375 

323; 120 

Total . 

1,732 

88 

1,820 

1,579  3,055 

11,327 

6,523 

17,850 

948 

839, 645 

a  June  14  to  June  30,  1900. 
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ARRIVALS  AND  DEPARTURES  OF  ORIENTAL  IMMIGRANTS  IN  HAWAII,  FROM  ANNEXA¬ 
TION,  JUNE  14,  1900,  TO  JUNE  30,  1902. 


Chinese. 

Japanese. 

Chinese  and  Japanese. 

Male. 

Fe¬ 

male. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe¬ 

male. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe¬ 

male. 

Total. 

Arrivals . 

Departures . 

Excess  of  arrivals . 

1,391 

3,734 

70 

491 

1,461 

4,225 

6,736 
6, 627 

4,370 

1,442 

11,106 

8,069 

9,4S3 
12, 571 

5,251 

2,746 

14,734 
15, 317 

109 

2, 928 

3,037 

2, 505 

Excess  of  departures . 

2,343 

421 

2,764 

3,088 

583 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  up  to  September  30, 1902,  the  total  oriental 
population  of  Hawaii  had  decreased  583  persons  since  annexation,  or 
at  the  rate  of  about  290  per  annum,  while  the  male  Orientals  had 
decreased  3,088.  The  result  has  been  counteracted  somewhat  by  an 
increased  immigration  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  grinding  season, 
due  to  the  urgent  demand  for  laborers  upon  the  plantations  and  pos¬ 
sibly  to  the  famine  prevailing  the  present  year  in  some  of  the  northern 
provinces  of  Japan.  More  than  2,000  Japanese  entered  the  islands  in 
November  and  more  than  1,500  in  December,  1902.  There  are  two 
points  of  general  interest  to  be  noted  in  connection  with  Japanese 
immigration  and  one  additional  point  which  is  very  significant  for 
Hawaii.  The  average  amount  of  money  shown  by  all  the  immigrants 
into  the  United  States  in  1902  was  but  $10.16,  while  the  average 
amount  shown  by  the  Japanese  arriving  in  Hawaii  since  annexation 
has  been  $17.01.  In  other  words,  the  Japanese  who  comes  to  the 
islands  has  on  an  average  nearly  three  times  as  much  money  as  the 
immigrant  to  the  mainland.  He  surpasses  in  individual  wealth  mem¬ 
bers  of  every  nationality  contributing  1,000  persons  or  over  to  our 
population  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  except  the  English,  French, 
and  Scotch.  The  number  of  illiterates  among  the  Japanese  is  rela¬ 
tively  small.  According  to  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Immi¬ 
gration,  while  28.2  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  immigrants  over 
11  years  of  age  who  entered  the  country  during  the  last  fiscal  year 
were  unable  to  read  or  write,  but  1.2  per  cent  of  the  Japanese  failed 
to  possess  these  qualifications.  The  latter  were  surpassed  in  literacy 
only  by  Scandinavian,  Scotch,  and  Finnish  immigrants. 

The  most  significant  fact  for  the  islands,  however,  is  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  sexes  among  the  immigrants.  While  but  17.9  per  cent  of  the 
departing  Japanese  are  females,  39.3  per  cent  of  those  arriving  are  of 
that  sex.  This  is  larger  than  the  proportion  of  females  to  the  total 
population  of  Hawaii  in  1900,  which  was  but  30.9  per  cent.  Among  the 
Caucasian  residents  the  ratio  of  females  is  less  than  13  per  cent.  This 
change  in  the  character  of  Japanese  immigration  may  indicate  that  the 
people  of  that  nationality  are  beginning  to  take  root  in  the  Territory 
to  a  greater  extent  than  heretofore.  The  women  do  not  come  over  as 
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plantation  laborers;  at  least  the  percentage  of  women  employed  upon 
the  plantations  has  not  increased  materially  during  the  last  few  years. 
When  there  is  a  special  influx  of  laborers  alone  the  proportion  of 
women  lessens,  as  it  did  during  the  last  half  of  1902.  Many  of  these 
females  come  over  as  the  wives  of  men  who  have  settled  in  the  country, 
in  small  trades  or  commercial  employments — a  part  of  the  secondary 
Japanese  population  already  described.  Their  children  are  numerous, 
and  a  certain  fraction  of  them  are  probably  destined  to  remain  per¬ 
manently  in  the  islands. 

There  were  4,881  native-born  Japanese  and  4,021  native-born  Chi¬ 
nese  in  the  Territory  in  1900.  Most  of  the  former  were  necessarily 
minors,  as  Japanese  immigration  did  not  begin  until  1885.  These 
young  people  attend  the  public  schools  and  become  thoroughly  domes¬ 
ticated  in  their  new  homes.  As  early  as  1899  the  inspector-general  of 
schools  said  in  his  report  to  the  minister  of  public  instruction  of  the 
Hawaiian  Republic: 

The  increase  in  attendance  of  the  Japanese  is  significant,  being  over 
100  per  cent  in  2  years.  Three  years  ago  the  American  pupils  in  our 
schools  outnumbered  the  Japanese.  To-day  the  Japanese  outnum¬ 
ber  the  Americans  nearly  2  to  1,  the  exact  ratio  being  1,141  to  601. 
This  is  by  no  means  surprising  to  those  familiar  with  the  conditions 
in  the  islands.  Taking  into  account  those  conditions  as  suggested  b}^ 
these  figures,  and  also  the  fact,  as  revealed  in  the  custom-house  statis¬ 
tics,  that  during  the  last  year  only  82  American  women  arrived  in  the 
islands  with  the  purpose  of  becoming  residents,  while  the  excess  of 
arrivals  over  departures  of  Japanese  women  was  4,505,  it  becomes 
evident  that  the  “Americanization”  of  the  islands  is  not  to  be  wrought 
from  without  but  from  within. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  Japanese  school  population  has  continued. 
The  number  of  pupils  of  that  nationality  attending  the  schools  of  the 
Territory  increased  from  1,352  to  1,993,  or  more  than  47  per  cent, 
during  the  single  year  from  1900  to  1901,  while  the  total  enrollment 
of  all  nationalities  increased  less  than  13  per  cent.  Unless  some  satis¬ 
factory  system  of  registering  those  born  among  this  population  is 
adopted  there  may  be  much  confusion  attending  their  claim  to  citizen¬ 
ship  as  native-born  inhabitants  a  couple  of  decades  later,  assuming 
that  their  strong  national  attachments  should  be  weakened  by  their 
education  and  long  residence  in  Hawaii. 

The  situation  is  summed  up  in  the  statement  that  the  economic 
invasion  of  the  Japanese  has  abated  for  a  time,  to  be  replaced  by  a 
sociological  invasion.  Not  wages  but  homes  are  the  incentives  that 
are  directing  immigration  into  the  islands  at  present.  The  Chinese 
who  remain  have  mostly  formed  family  ties,  or  at  least  made  their 
permanent  abode  in  Hawaii,  and  the  Japanese  are  beginning  to  do  the 
same.  The  elements  of  a  permanent  Asiatic  population  are  evolving 
in  the  islands. 
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The  relative  proportions  of  Orientals  and  of  workmen  of  other 
nationalities  in  the  various  skilled  occupations  at  dilferent  periods  is 
difficult  to  determine  on  account  of  lack  of  uniform  data  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject.  An  estimate  was  made  in  1890  of  the  number  of  Chinese  and  of 
other  nationalities  respectively  employed  in  mechanical  occupations  in 
Honolulu,  based  upon  data  taken  from  the  registry  of  voters.  At  that 
time  the  Japanese,  who  had  only  recently  begun  to  arrive  in  numbers, 
were  not  an  important  factor  in  these  employments.  It  appeared  that 
about  600  of  the  1,300  engaged  in  the  occupations  stated  in  the  city  of 
Honolulu  at  that  time  were  Chinese.  The  population  of  Honolulu  has 
increased  about  75  per  cent  during  the  last  13  years,  and  therefore  if 
the  relative  proportion  of  Orientals  in  these  employments  remained 
the  same  we  should  expect  them  to  constitute  about  1,050  of  the  2,275 
engaged  in  these  occupations  in  1902.  But  the  term  “mechanical 
occupations”  is  indefinite.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  and 
percentage  of  Hawaiians  and  Part-Hawaiians,  including  a  negligible 
number  of  Polynesians,  Caucasians,  Chinese,  and  Japanese,  listed  as 
mechanics  in  the  insular  census  of  1890  and  of  1896.  The  figures  for 
1900  are  for  31  trades  included  in  the  69  occupations  given  as  “manu¬ 
facturing  and  mechanical  pursuits”  in  the  United  States  census  of  that 
year.  The  classification  is  not  strictly  parallel,  as  is  sufficiently  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  large  increase  in  the  number  of  those  engaged  in  these 
occupations  during  the  4  years  from  1896  to  1900.  This  increase  is 
due  in  part  to  including  a  large  number  of  helpers  in  the  figures  of 
the  last  census  who  were  not  rated  as  mechanics  in  the  insular  enumer¬ 
ations,  and  who  were  mostly  Asiatics.  The  relatively  larger  number 
of  Orientals  in  the  last  column  is  partly  to  be  accounted  for  by  this 
fact,  though  it  is  to  be  noted  that  while  the  total  number  of  mechanics 
of  all  races  increased  74  per  cent,  the  number  of  Orientals  among  them 
shows  the  exceptional  growth  of  236  per  cent  during  the  4  years  in 
question.  The  Orientals  are  engaged  in  the  lower  grades  of  work. 
However,  there  are  few  skilled  workmen  among  the  Asiatic  immi¬ 
grants  and  few  unskilled  workmen  among  those  now  arriving  from 
the  States  and  Europe.  The  thought  suggests  itself,  therefore,  that 
a  majority  of  the  people  learning  trades  in  the  islands  are  Orientals, 
and  that  these  people  may  ultimately  dominate  the  labor  supply  for 
this  reason. 


PERSONS  ENGAGED  IN  MECHANICAL  OCCUPATIONS,  1890,  1896,  AND  1900,  BY 

NATIONALITIES. 


Race. 

1890. 

1896. 

1900. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Hawaiian . . 

902 

33.5 

761 

32.2 

995 

24.1 

Caucasian . 

1,182 

43.9 

1,123 

47.5 

1,512 

36.7 

Chinese . 

'564 

21.0 

220 

9.3 

620 

15.0 

Japanese . 

42 

1.6 

261 

11.0 

997 

24. 2 

Total . 

2,690 

100.0 

2,365 

100.0 

4, 124 

100.0 
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In  order  to  form  a  more  complete  picture  of  the  position  of  Asiatics 
in  the  industrial  life  of  Hawaii,  some  accessory  information  was  col¬ 
lected  that  does  not  hear  directly  upon  labor  conditions.  The  follow¬ 
ing  table  is  of  this  character.  It  is  not  presented  as  having  statistical 
accuracy,  but  simply  as  an  approximate  statement  of  the  number  of 
whites,  Japanese,  and  Chinese,  respectively,  owning  mercantile  estab¬ 
lishments  or  small  shops  in  the  Territory.  The  information  has  been 
taken  from  a  directory  of  the  islands,  which  is  doubtless  incomplete  in 
some  details,  and  the  division,  byr  nationalities,  has  been  made  solely 
upon  a  basis  of  the  firm  names.  A  few  Iiawaiians  are  necessarily 
included  with  the  whites.  Where  the  names  were  ambiguous,  how¬ 
ever,  which  was  in  a  relatively  small  number  of  instances,  the  firms 
were  not  counted. 


NATIONALITY  OF  PROPRIETORS  OF  MERCANTILE  ESTABLISHM ENTS  IN  THE  HAWAIIAN 

ISLANDS,  1899,  1901,  AND  1902,  BY  KIND  OF  BUSINESS. 


Kind  of  business. 

Whites. 

Japanese. 

Chinese. 

Total. 

1899. 

1901. 

1902. 

1899. 

1901. 

1902. 

1899. 

1901. 

1902. 

1899. 

1901. 

1902. 

Bakeries . 

7 

8 

13 

3 

12 

2 

15 

25 

14 

25 

45 

29 

Barber  shops . 

17 

33 

32 

54 

56 

78 

24 

8 

11 

95 

97 

121 

Blacksmiths  shops . 

72 

73 

70 

13 

18 

25 

10 

6 

6 

95 

97 

101 

Carpenter  shops . 

67 

141 

76 

10 

13 

8 

9 

7 

5 

86 

161 

89 

General  stores . 

144 

115 

130 

57 

92 

117 

248 

219 

226 

449 

426 

473 

Retail  groceries . 

44 

61 

69 

2 

17 

27 

85 

152 

193 

131 

230 

289 

Shoe  shops . 

44 

47 

36 

1 

2 

1 

18 

16 

21 

63 

65 

58 

Tailor  shops . 

36 

42 

73 

26 

41 

38 

85 

121 

93 

146 

204 

204 

Tin  shops . 

1 

3 

2 

4 

1 

5 

4 

7 

7 

9 

11 

14 

Watchmakers . . 

13 

20 

18 

22 

23 

27 

6 

8 

13 

41 

51 

58 

Total . 

444 

543 

519 

192 

275 

328 

504 

569 

589 

1,140 

1,387 

1, 436 

These  figures,  though  only  approximate,  are  not  without  signifi¬ 
cance.  They  show  that  after  the  boom  of  1900-1901  the  total  number  of 
white  establishments  of  all  classes  mentioned  decreased  in  number,  but 
that  the  total  number  of  oriental  establishments  has  increased  steadily 
during  the  period  shown.  For  that  period  the  percentages  of  increase, 
assuming  the  figures  to  be  approximately  correct,  have  been  as  follows: 
White  firms  (including  Hawaiian),  16.9  per  cent;  Japanese,  70.8  per 
cent;  Chinese,  16.8  per  cent;  increase  in  the  total  number  of  firms,  26 
per  cent.  Meantime  the  Chinese  population  of  the  islands  has  de¬ 
creased  very  rapidly  and  the  Japanese  population,  while  increasing, 
shows  a  comparatively  slight  addition  to  the  number  of  males.  But 
the  number  of  oriental  establishments  of  the  classes  tabulated  above 
increased  nearly  twice  as  rapidly  as  the  white  establishments,  or  nearly 
32  as  compared  with  less  than  17  per  cent.  The  special  significance 
of  these  figures  in  labor  statistics  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  the  oriental 
establishments  only  Asiatics  are  employed,  while  in  the  white  estab¬ 
lishments  both  Asiatics  and  other  nationalities  are  on  the  pay  rolls. 
The  conclusion  is  that  independently  of  employers,  there  has  been  fi 
rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  engaged  as 
wage-earners  in  mercantile  and  small  trade  establishments  during  the 
last  I  3Tears. 
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The  Japanese  have  not  yet  begun  to  acquire  large  holdings  of  per¬ 
manent  property  in  Hawaii.  There  are  more  Chinese  than  Portuguese 
land  owners,  but  their  aggregate  holdings  are  smaller  than  those  of 
the  latter  nationality.  The  figures  taken  from  the  tax  assessment  rolls 
of  the  Territory  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1901,  show  the 
following  number  of  proprietors  and  assessed  valuations  of  real  estate 
and  personal  property  for  the  different  nationalities.  The  corporations 
listed  are  all  Caucasian. 


NUMBER  OF  TAXPAYERS  AND  ASSESSED  VALUATION  OF  REAL  AND  PERSONAL 

PROPERTY,  1901. 


Nationality. 

Real  estate. 

Personal  property.  1 

Tax¬ 

payers. 

Valuation. 

Tax¬ 

payers. 

Valuation. 

Corporations . 

198 

3,365 

5,980 

$21, 777, 913 
19, 890, 011 
12,817, 278 

153 
7,251 
3, 679 

$49, 436, 326 
5,370, 684 
959, 388 

Caucasians . 

Hawaiians . 

Total . 

9,543 

54, 485, 202 

11,083 

55, 766, 398 

Chinese . 

1,115 

870 

1,320,084 
128, 163 

12, 926 
26, 560 

3, 287, 802 
1,268,180 

Japanese . 

Total  Oriental  . 

1,985 

1, 448, 247 

39, 486 

4, 555, 982 

Grand  total . 

11, 528 

55, 933, 449 

50, 569 

60, 322, 380 

The  assessment  reports  do  not  separate  personal  taxpayers  from 
payers  of  taxes  upon  personal  propert}r.  This  personal  tax  is  $5  per 
annum,  including  $2  for  schools,  $2  for  roads,  and  a  poll  tax  of  $1. 
The  property  taxes,  both  real  and  personal,  are  1  per  cent  of  the 
assessed  valuation.  The  total  taxes,  including  both  property  and  per¬ 
sonal,  were  81,447,952.99  for  the  year  reported,  of  which  the  Chinese 
paid  $114,222.46,  and  the  Japanese,  $165,387.63.  The  Orientals  pay 
slightly  more  than  38  per  cent  of  all  personal  and  real  estate  taxes 
paid  by  individuals  in  the  Territory.  Their  total  contribution  to  the 
public  expenses  for  the  year  in  question  was  $279,610,  while  that  of 
the  white  taxpayers  under  the  same  assessments  was  $451,920. 

No  attempt  to  organize  labor  into  unions  affiliated  with  those  of  the 
States  appears  to  have  been  made  in  Hawaii  until  about  the  time  of 
annexation.  The  journeymen  plumbers  are  said  to  have  been  the  first 
to  form  a  union,  and  they  were  rapidly  followed  by  the  carpenters, 
painters,  machinists,  electric  fitters,  and  a  number  of  other  urban 
trades.  Sugar  workers  are  not  organized,  probably  because  so  few 
unions  exist  in  this  industry  in  the  States.  For  a  time  there  was  an 
association  of  the  different  trades  called  the  Building  Trades  Council, 
which  had  technically  ceased  to  exist  in  the  autumn  of  1902,  though 
the  former  officers  retained  their  titles  pending  some  action  to  revive 
the  organization.  In  the  fall  of  1901,  when  there  were  many  outside 
workingmen  in  Honolulu  and  a  Labor  Day  celebration  was  projected, 
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an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to  form  a  “Hawaiian  Amalgamated 
Confederation  of  Labor.  ”  These  are  the  only  attempts  to  federate 
organized  labor  in  Hawaii  that  have  been  made  to  date.  The  member¬ 
ship  of  the  unions  has  declined  rapidly  during  the  past  3Tear,  partly 
because  of  the  shifting  character  of  the  white  working  population  and 
partly  because  there  has  been  a  decided  decrease  in  the  number  of 
white  mechanics,  especially  in  the  building  trades,  residing  in  Hono¬ 
lulu.  Hawaiians  and  Portuguese  do  not  generally  belong  to  working¬ 
men's  organizations,  though  they  are  eligible  to  membership.  The 
Sailors’  Union  of  the  Pacific  has  a  branch  at  Honolulu  and  there  is  a 
Masters  and  Pilots’  Association  among  the  officers  of  the  local  steam¬ 
ship  companies.  Mutual  benefit  and  fraternal  associations  having  for 
their  prime  motive  the  assistance  of  needy  members  do  not  thrive  in 
the  islands,  inasmuch  as  there  has  hitherto  been  very  little  unemploy¬ 
ment  or  want  among  the  white  working  population.  The  trades  unions 
are  practically  identical  with  those  of  the  States  in  organization  and 
management.  They  are  branches  of  the  general  organizations  and 
act  under  the  supervision  of  the  latter. 

Immediately  after  annexation  there  were  a  number  of  strikes  and 
similar  disturbances  in  the  sugar  industry,  due  to  the  sudden  abolition 
of  the  penal  contracts  and  the  resulting  disorganization  among  the  field 
laborers,  but  these  have  almost  entirely  ceased  since  the  close  of  the 
grinding  season  of  1900-1901.  Three  disagreements  have  occurred  in 
urban  trades  in  Honolulu,  as  a  result  of  action  taken  by  labor  organiza¬ 
tions.  The  first  of  these  was  a  strike  in  the  Honolulu  Iron  Works,  due 
to  a  requirement  by  the  local  lodge  of  the  International  Association  of 
Machinists  that  their  employers  accept  the  formal  demands  made  by 
the  International  Association  in  the  spring  of  that  year,  to  secure 
which  a  general  strike  was  inaugurated  in  the  States,  and  that  they 
dismiss  an  unpopular  foreman  and  the  superintendent  of  the  works. 
The  employers  refused  to  consider  these  demands,  a  strike  was  ordered 
March  16, 1901,  and  for  a  time  the  works  were  partially  closed.  There 
were.62  out  of  the  252  employees  involved,  57  of  whom  were  ultimately 
replaced  b}r  men  imported  from  San  Francisco.  The  5  who  were 
reemployed  were  Part-Ha waiians  who  had  grown  up  in  the  service  of  the 
company.  The  shop  was  running  with  a  full  force  July  2,  1901,  as 
nonunion  and  without  conceding  any  of  the  demands  of  the  men.  No 
change  was  made  in  wages  or  hours  of  work.  The  1st  of  April  of  the 
same  year  the  mates  on  both  the  interisland  steamship  lines  struck  for 
higher  wages.  A  local  organization  was  formed  to  conduct  the  strike, 
which  lasted  about  two  weeks  and  was  unsuccessful.  Both  lines  were 
crippled  for  a  time,  three  steamers  were  tied  up  and  the  trips  of  others 
rendered  irregular.  Hawaiian  employees  and  local  masters  holding 
necessary  licenses  gradually  replaced  the  men  who  refused  to  work. 
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A  partially  successful  strike,  conducted  by  Journeyman  Plumbers’ 
Union  No.  225,  began  May  1,  and  ended  August  8,  1901.  The  objects 
of  the  strike  were  an  8-hour  day  and  an  advance  of  pay  from  $5  to  $6. 
A  master  plumbers’  association  was  formed  and  committees  from 
the  two  organizations  finally  compromised  upon  an  agreement  by 
which  $5.50  was  to  be  paid  for  an  8-hour  day.  There  were  48  men 
involved,  32  of  whom  resumed  work  upon  these  terms,  one-fourth 
of  the  original  strikers  having  left  the  islands  before  a  settlement  was 
made. 

The  data  with  regard  to  strikes  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

STRIKES,  BY  OCCUPATIONS,  1901  AND  1902. 


Locality  and 
cause. 

Or¬ 
dered 
by  or- 
gan- 
iza- 
tion. 

Es- 

tab- 

lish- 

ments 

closed 

Es- 

tab- 

lish- 

ments 

not 

closed 

Beginning  of 
strike. 

Ending  of 
strike. 

Days’ 

dura¬ 

tion. 

Suc¬ 

ceeded. 

- - 

Wage 
loss 
of  em¬ 
ployees. 

Loss 
to  em¬ 
ploy¬ 
ers. 

Days 

closed 

Machinists. 

Honolulu  (re¬ 
duction  of 

hours  from  9  to 

8  per  day,  and 
discharge  of 
foreman  and 
superintend¬ 
ent). 

Yes. 

1 

Mar.  16, 1901 

July  2,1901 

78 

No.... 

«$12, 000 

«$5, 000 

Yes . 

11 

70 

Plumbers. 

Honolulu  (re¬ 
duction  of 

hours  from  9  to 

8  per  day,  and 
increase  of 
wages  from  $5 
to  $6 per  day). 

May  1, 1901 

Aug.  8, 1901 

70 

Partly. 

«14, 800 

a20, 000 

Steamship  mates. 

Honolulu  (in¬ 
crease  of 

wages). 

(&) 

2 

Apr.  1, 1901 

Apr.  15,1901 

15 

No.... 

al,  200 

«3, 000 

Sugar  plantation 
employees. 

Kihei,  Maui  (in¬ 
crease  of 

wages). 

Makaweli,  Ka- 

No. . 

1 

Mar.  25, 1902 

Mar.  28, 1902 

3 

No.... 

«720 

(b) 

No.. 

1 

June  15, 1902 

June  17, 1902 

2 

No.... 

«80 

o700 

uai  (increase 
of  wages). 

a  Estimated. 


&  Not  reported. 


Relations  of  employers  and  employees  are  generally  amicable,  and 

the  latter  are  not  disposed  to  complain,  except  of  what  they  consider 

to  be  the  constantly-increasing  pressure  of  J apanese  competition.  The 

material  conditions  of  Caucasian  workingmen  are  as  favorable  in 

Honolulu  as  in  the  smaller  cities  of  the  Central  West  or  the  Pacific 

% 

Coast.  Hitherto  the  isolation  of  the  islands  has  made  them  unpopular 
with  many  working  people  from  the  mainland,  and  employers  fre¬ 
quently  complain  that  they  can  not  keep  good  men  in  their  service, 
even  at  the  comparatively  high  wages  prevailing.  There  are  limita- 
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tions  to  advancement  in  a  small  and  remote  community  which  has 
alread}^  reached  a  high  stage  of  industrial  development,  although  some 
of  the  wealthiest  men  in  Honolulu  began  life  in  the  islands  as  mechanics. 
There  is,  undoubtedly,  a  certain  monotony  and  lack  of  eventfulness  in 
insular  life  that  appeals  unfavorably  to  workingmen  coming  from 
livelier  scenes,  and  such  men  often  interpret  their  ability  to  take  in 
the  entire  community  at  a  glance  as  an  indication  that  the  country  is 
bereft  of  wider  opportunities.  The  dissatisfaction  that  drives  away 
many  American  workingmen  venturing  to  Hawaii,  arises  not  so  much 
from  their  material  as  from  their  psychological  “milieu.” 

There  are.  excellent  public  schools  in  the  Territory,  differing  in  no 
essential  respect  from  those  of  our  more  progressive  States.  Many  of 
the  Honolulu  teachers  are  American  normal  and  college  graduates,  and 
the  public  school  buildings  of  that  city  compare  favorably  with  those 
in  towns  of  equal  size  in  any  other  part  of  the  country.  Secondary 
instruction  is  provided  for  by  an  excellent  city  high  school  and  by  a 
number  of  private  and  endowed  institutions.  One  of  the  latter  is  the 
Kamehameha  School,  a  boarding  school  for  Hawaiian  children,  having 
a  fine  campus  and  several  substantial  buildings  in  the  suburbs  of  Hon¬ 
olulu.  The  institution  has  an  ample  endowment  and  a  corps  of  experi¬ 
enced  American  teachers.  Oahu  College,  in  the  same  city,  is  equipped 
and  conducted  and  offers  practically  the  same  courses  as  a  small 
college  in  the  States.  This  institution  has  been  in  existence  as  a  college 
since  1853  and  has  a  considerable  endowment.  Lahainaluna  Semi¬ 
nary,  on  the  island  of  Maui,  which  is  now  a  part  of  the  public  school 
system,  was  founded  in  1831.  It  is  a  boarding  school,  where  special 
attention  has  always  been  given  to  industrial  training.  There  is 
another  similar  institution  for  young  ladies  upon  the  same  island, 
established  by  private  endowment.  Honolulu  has  also  two  Catholic 
colleges,  and  a  number  of  private  and  church  schools  are  scattered 
throughout  the  islands.  Except  upon  one  or  two  of  the  most  recently 
developed  large  plantations,  public  school  accommodations  have  kept 
up  with  the  demand,  and  it  is  not  a  matter  of  special  difficulty  or 
expense  for  a  child  to  acquire  a  good  primary  and  secondary  education 
in  Hawaii,  sufficient  to  prepare  him  to  enter  any  American  institution 
of  higher  learning.  He  can  also  receive  a  fair  college  course  without 
leaving  Honolulu.  There  is  no  Territorial  university  as  yet,  and  the 
present  population,  with  its  heterogeneous  elements,  hardly  supplies 
students  to  justify  the  authorities  in  making  special  appropriations 
for  this  branch  of  education. 

All  instruction  in  the  public  schools  is  given  in  English,  and  the 
same  language  is  used  in  a  majority  of  the  private  schools.  The  total 
enrollment  for  the  islands  in  1901,  the  last  year  for  which  the  figures 
are  available,  was  17,518,  of  whom  13,189  were  in  the  public  and 
4,329  in  the  private  schools.  The  public  school  enrollment  has 
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increased  84^  per  cent  and  the  private  school  enrollment  has  increased 
44  per  cent  during  the  last  ten  years,  showing  a  gradual  trend  of  the 
pupils  toward  institutions  supported  by  the  Government.  Of  these 
17,518  pupils,  7,772  were  of  Hawaiian  ancestry,  4,124  Portuguese, 
3,388  Asiatics,  596  Porto  Ricans,  and  the  remaining  1,638  of  other 
nationalities,  principally  Caucasian.  The  task  of  leavening  such  a 
mass  and  making  it  fully  American  is  naturally  an  arduous  one.  It  is 
entrusted  to  609  teachers,  380  of  whom  are  in  the  public  and  229  in 
the  private  schools.  Very  nearly  half  of  these,  or  329,  were  born  and 
educated  in  the  States,  149  are  Hawaiian  or  Part-Hawaiian,  and  the 
remainder,  with  the  exception  of  11  Asiatics  employed  in  private 
schools,  are  Europeans.  However,  many  of  ' those  of  European  birth 
were  educated  in  Hawaii,  and  practically  all  of  them,  as  well  as  the 
native  teachers,  speak  and  teach  in  English. 

The  equipment,  courses  of  study,  and  methods  of  organization  of 
Hawaiian  schools  are  similar  to  those  of  schools  in  the  States;  but 
the  teacher  is  hampered  more  than  elsewhere  by  the  language  diffi¬ 
culty,  and  the  progress  of  pupils  in  the  lower  grades  is  less  rapid 
for  this  reason.  A  smaller  proportion  of  the  students  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  secondary  courses,  because  their  advancement  has  been 
retarded  by  partial  ignorance  of  the  idiom  in  which  instruction  is 
conveyed.  It  was  not  until  1901  that  the  last  school  was  changed 
from  Hawaiian  into  English.  The  transition  may  have  been  some¬ 
what  forced,  though  it  was  ultimately  inevitable.  A  generation  or 
two  may  pass  before  these  embarrassments  are  fully  corrected,  and  a 
pigeon-English  period  may  intervene  between  the  present  confusion 
of  tongues  and  the  final  dominance  of  a  single  language,  but  there  is 
hopeful  progress,  which  promises  to  be  more  rapid  now  that  the  polit¬ 
ical  destiny  of  the  people  is  finally  determined. 

Provision  for  manual  training  and  instruction  of  an  industrial  char¬ 
acter  is  made  in  the  public  school  courses,  and  5,889  pupils  are  given 
instruction  in  sewing,  5,010  in  agriculture,  565  in  lauhala  and  bamboo 
work,  536  in  knife  work,  275  in  mat  weaving,  and  2,090  in  other 
kinds  of  hand  work.  The  Kamehameha  School  has  an  industrial 
department,  with  shops  equipped  with  steam  power  and  electricity, 
and  with  the  necessary  machinery  and  apparatus  for  full  courses  in 
wood  and  metal  working.  In  fact,  industrial  education  received  the 
first  attention  of  the  missionaries,  who  were  the  founders  of  the 
Hawaiian  school  system,  and  Hawaii  almost  takes  historical  preced¬ 
ence  of  the  United  States  in  this  field.  The  islands  sent  to  the  States 
the  founder  of  Hampton  Institute,  and  have  contributed  a  long  expe¬ 
rience  to  the  history  of  manual  instruction. 

The  legislation,  laws,  and  customs  of  Hawaii  are  so  similar  to  those 
of  the  other  States  and  Territories  as  to  require  no  detailed  descrip¬ 
tion.  Three  acts  were  passed  by  the  last  Territorial  legislature,  relat- 
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ing  more  or  less  directly  to  labor.  One  forbids  the  employment  of 
minors  where  liquors  are  sold.  Another  exempts  from  attachment 
for  debt  wages  to  the  amount  of  $200  in  case  of  the  head  of  a  famih7, 
and  to  the  amount  of  $50  in  case  of  unmarried  wage-earners.  The 
third  makes  it  illegal  for  an  employer  to  retain  wages  or  to  collect 
any  store  account,  offset,  or  counterclaim  against  an  employee  with¬ 
out  the  written  consent  of  the  latter,  except  b}7  a  proceeding  at  law. 

The  opportunities  for  American  mechanics  in  the  islands  are  limited 
and  those  for  unskilled  workmen  are  not  satisfactoiy.  The  former 
find  a  narrow  field  for  employment  and  the  latter  find  the  Asiatic 
already  in  possession.  There  are  no  inducements  for  an  immigration 
of  wage-earners  unless  it  b  >  to  accept  positions  secured  before  leaving 
the  mainland.  Except  for  the  presence  of  the  Orientals  and  the  domi¬ 
nance  of  the  sugar  industry,  the  conditions  encountered  in  the  islands 
are  similar  to  those  in  the  States.  The  ratio  of  wages  to  cost  of  living 
is  equally  or  more  favorable  to  workingmen.  For  an  American  having 
definite  employment  in  view,  Hawaii  offers  a  pleasant  and  satisfactory 
place  to  make  a  home.  For  immigrants  with  small  capital  there  are 
public  lands  and  agricultural  opportunities  equal  to  those  in  many 
other  portions  of  the  Union.  But  the  social  conditions  surrounding 
a  pioneer  in  rural  industry  are  not  so  pleasant,  and  there  is  a  lack  of 
the  moral  support  of  a  neighborhood  of  intelligent  citizens  engaged 
in  similar  occupations  that  makes  farming  satisfactory  to  an  ambitious 
man  in  the  States.  Where  small  agriculture  is  attempted,  it  should 
be  by  colonies  large  enough  to  make  their  own  social  surroundings. 
Such  an  experiment,  which  promises  to  be  successful,  is  now  under 
way  at  Wahiawa,  on  Oahu. 

The  public  lands  of  the  Territory  amounted  to  approximately 
1,710,000  acres  in  1901,  about  one-third  of  which  were  valuable  cane, 
coffee,  rice,  or  general  farming  lands,  and  the  remainder  pasture  and 
forest.  The  larger  portion  of  these  lands  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Crown  estate  and  are  leased  to  various  individuals  and  corporations, 
whose  tenure  expires  at  different  periods  between  the  present  year  and 
1920.  Certain  forest  reservations  have  been  set  aside  by  the  Terri¬ 
torial  government  in  order  to  protect  water  heads.  The  general  land 
laws  of  the  United  States  do  not  yet  apply  to  the  islands.  The  Terri¬ 
torial  laws  at  present  in  force  have  been  devised  with  the  peculiar  local 
conditions,  relating  to  water  rights,  existing  tenures,  and  the  habits  of 
the  people  in  view.  As  the  natives  are  not  forehanded  and  are  apt  to 
sell  or  mortgage  property,  eat  up  the  proceeds,  and  become  depend¬ 
ent  upon  the  ruder  kinds  of  labor  for  their  support,  land  is  given 
them  upon  long  leases,  running  for  999  years,  so  as  to  be  equivalent 
to  a  fee-simple  title,  except  that  such  leases  are  inalienable,  not  subject 
to  attachment,  levy  or  sale,  or  to  any  process  of  the  courts,  and  that 
they  may  not  be  mortgaged,  assigned,  or  sublet.  Tracts  varying  from 
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1  acre  to  60  acres  in  extent,  according-  to  the  nature  and  quality  of  the 
land,  are  assigned  under  these  leases.  Natives  holding  them  are  pro¬ 
tected  so  far  as  is  legally  possible  from  the  encroachments  of  the  larger 
and  shrewder  landholders  or  from  the  results  of  their  own  injudicious¬ 
ness.  Public  lands  are  sometimes  sold  unconditionally  for  cash  at 
public  auction,  but  only  in  case  extensive  improvements,  such  as  costly 
irrigation  plants,  are  necessary  in  order  to  make  the  property  pro¬ 
ductive.  Public  lands  are  sold  at  auction  in  limited  tracts,  of  from 
100  acres  agricultural  land  to  1,200  acres  grazing  land,  upon  install¬ 
ments  covering  three  years,  with  the  requirement  that  the  purchaser 
shall  reside  two  years  on  the  property  and  cultivate  25  per  cent  of  the 
area  in  order  to  perfect  title.  In  certain  exceptional  cases  these 
requirements  are  varied  to  suit  local  conditions.  Public  lands  are  also 
allotted  in  the  areas  just  mentioned,  upon  21-year  leases,  at  an  annual 
rental  of  8  per  cent  of  the  appraised  value.  At  any  time  after  the  third 
year  of  the  lease,  the  lessee  who  has  completed  2  years’  residence  and 
cultivated  25  per  cent  of  the  area  may  acquire  title  by  purchasing  at 
the  original  appraised  valuation.  The  last  is  the  most  popular  method 
of  acquiring  land  in  Hawaii,  the  number  of  right  of  purchase  leases 
taken  during  the  last  fiscal  year  being  97,  out  of  130  entries,  covering 
a  total  area  of  6,599.9  acres,  with  an  appraised  valuation  of  $38,880.74. 
The  33  other  entries  were  for  the  small  homestead  leases  first  men¬ 
tioned,  which  are  usually  taken  up  by  natives,  and  which  averaged 
only  about  3  acres  each  in  extent. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  resume,  sugar  promises  to  remain  the  predominant  industry  in 
Hawaii,  but  the  period  of  developing  new  plantations  and  of  extend¬ 
ing  old  ones  is  over,  and  the  latest  experiments  in  opening  new  country 
have  proved  a  failure.  Therefore  the  demand  for  plantation  workers 
will  cease  to  become  greater  with  each  recurring  season,  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  men  employed  in  this  industry  will  probably  decrease,  rather 
than  the  reverse,  with  the  release  of  those  now  employed  in  clearing 
land  and  opening  new  water  sources,  and  the  further  introduction  of 
machinery  and  the  extension  of  animal  cultivation  in  field  operations. 
There  remain  large  areas  of  unimproved  land  in  the  Territory  which 
may  in  time  support  a  small  farming  population.  All  these  consider¬ 
ations  point  to  the  prospect  of  more  stable  labor  conditions  in  the 
future.  This  has  been  the  experience  of  the  W est  Indian  islands  which, 
when  not  devastated  by  war  and  insurrection,  have  already  passed  the 
period  of  deficient  labor  supply.  In  fact,  those  islands  show  a  tendency 
toward  overpopulation. 

With  these  probabilities  in  view  two  things  become  important,  the 
question  of  the  labor  supply  and  of  the  race  and  general  character  of 
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the  future  permanent  population.  At  present  a  laissez  faire  policy 
is  being  pursued,  which — so  far  as  present  tendencies  indicate — will 
result  in  a  few  years  in  making  the  islands  practically  Japanese.  These 
people  are  settling  in  the  country  with  their  families  to  a  greater 
extent  than  formerly,  and  though  hitherto  transients,  show  a  tendency 
to  become  a  permanent  population.  In  some  respects  they  might  make 
desirable  citizens,  as  they  readity  adopt  occidental  habits,  but  they  do 
not  amalgamate  with  Caucasians  and  are  intensely  alien  in  their  sym¬ 
pathies,  religion,  and  customs.  The  increase  of  the  oriental  popula¬ 
tion  as  a  whole  through  immigration  alone  had  temporarily  abated  until 
the  unusual  influx  of  Japanese  in  the  autumn  of  1902,  but  this  condi¬ 
tion  would  not  have  continued  in  any  case  after  the  outflow  of  Chinese, 
following  annexation,  had  ceased.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  rapid 
increase  of  the  Japanese  population  through  births.  It  is  yet  too  early 
to  determine  what  the  attitude  of  these  Hawaiian-born  Japanese  will 
be  toward  their  birthplace  in  case  many  of  them  remain  permanently 
in  the  islands,  but  this  is  a  subject  that  promises  complications  in  the 
future  in  the  matter  of  citizenship  unless  some  system  of  registry  is 
adopted  sufficiently  exact  to  distinguish  them  from  immigrant  Japa¬ 
nese.  A  still  more  embarrassing  situation  would  be  created  should  this 
oriental  population  ultimately  get  control  of  the  local  government,  b}^ 
means  of  institutions  established  by  Americans,  and  employ  their 
racial  solidarity  to  maintain  themselves  in  power  in  the  Territory. 

Experience  has  proved  that  the  Caucasian  population  of  Hawaii  can 
not  be  recruited  by  voluntary  immigration,  but  that  a  fair  proportion 
of  those  Europeans  who  once  settle  in  the  islands  remain  to  become 
home  builders  and  small  farmers.  Hawaiian  interests  urge  the  desir¬ 
ability  of  special  legislation  enabling  Hawaiian  planters  to  import  field 
laborers  and  their  families  from  Europe  under  a  civil  contract  securing 
the  planters,  so  far  as  possible  without  penal  provisions,  for  passage 
money  advanced.  No  class  of  American  citizens,  they  urge,  would  be 
injured,  and  the  interests  of  all  American  citizens  and  producers  as 
well  as  of  the  planters  themselves  would  be  furthered  by  such  legisla¬ 
tion.  The  population  thus  created  would  increase  the  Hawaiian 
market  for  American  products,  and  be  for  the  direct  interests  of 
workingmen  upon  the  Pacific  coast  and  in  all  industries  supplying 
goods  to  the  Territory,  while  it  would  not  be  a  competing  element 
upon  the  mainland.  It  would  be  no  more  difficult  or  costly  for  such 
immigrants  to  migrate  directly  to  the  United  States  from  Europe  than 
it  would  be  to  reach  the  mainland  from  Hawaii. 

The  admission  of  Chinese  contract  labor  is  another  insistent  demand 
on  the  part  of  many  planters  and  merchants  of  Hawaii.  What  they 
desire  is  permission  to  import  a  limited  number  of  Chinese  field  labor¬ 
ers  to  the  Territory,  to  work  for  a  limited  period  of  time.  They  rep¬ 
resent  that  if  this  permission  were  coupled  with  a  provision  requiring 
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planters  importing  Chinese  to  employ  only  Caucasians  or  Hawaiians 
in  other  than  field  occupations  it  would  not  only  remove  the  Japanese 
from  a  sphere  of  employment  in  which  they  are  the  most  serious  com¬ 
petitors  of  white  labor  in  the  islands,  but  would  also  deprive  them 
of  the  principal  opportunity  that  they  now  have  of  learning  the  trades 
and  methods  of  work  of  Caucasians  and  so  becoming  competitors  in 
urban  occupations.  Further,  these  skilled  and  semiskilled  Japanese 
are  now  migrating  in  considerable  numbers  from  Hawaii  to  California, 
where  they  again  compete  with  American  workingmen.  For  every 
Chinaman  put  in  Hawaii,  who  can  not  under  the  present  laws  get  to 
the  Coast,  standing  room  is  taken  from  one  Japanese  who  is  looking 
to  California  as  a  possible  future  field  of  employment. 

If  the  coffee  industry  could  be  made  profitable,  the  success  of  small\ 
farming  in  Hawaii  would  be  assured.  Before  it  had  been  demon¬ 
strated  that  the  product  of  the  Hawaiian  planters  could  not  compete 
with  the  inferior  and  cheaper  coffees  of  Brazil  in  the  American  mar¬ 
ket,  and  while  there  was  home  protection,  this  industry  attracted 
many  young  Americans  and  Englishmen  to  the  islands  and  extended 
rapidly  among  the  Portuguese  homesteaders.  The  method  of  accom¬ 
plishing  this  extension  of  coffee  culture  desired  by  many  local  interests 
is  to  devote  a  portion  of  the  local  customs  revenues  to  a  bounty  upon 
high-grade  coffees  raised  exclusively  by  white  labor  in  Hawaii.  From 
the  Hawaiian  point  of  view,  the  islands  would  simply  be  paying  for 
the  privilege  of  supplying  American  consumers  with  a  higher  grade 
coffee  than  they  use  at  present,  the  insular  customs  revenues  would 
themselves  be  increased  by  the  addition  to  the  permanent  Caucasian 
population  that  would  follow  this  action,  and  such  legislation  would 
be  a  step  toward  creating  the  home  supply  of  plantation  labor  which 
must  be  called  into  existence  before  the  most  pressing  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  problems  of  the  Territory  are  solved  or  its  political  destiny 
under  the  American  flag  determined. 
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GENERAL  TABLES. 

The  tables  which  embody  the  results  of  the  general  statistical 
inquiry  made  in  the  Territory  for  the  report  of  the  present  year 
appear  immediately  following  this  analysis.  As  lias  been  stated 
already,  the  Department  made  no  attempt  to  coyer  in  its  investigation 
the  entire  range  of  inquiries  comprehended  in  its  former  report.  The 
inquiries  dealt  with  the  question  of  rates  of  wages  in  the  various 
industries  and  occupations  of  the  Territory  and  the  retail  prices  of 
articles  of  food.  From  the  data  collected  four  tables  have  been  pre¬ 
pared,  the  titles  of  which  are  as  follows: 

Table  I. — Occupations,  wages,  hours  of  labor,  and  nationality  of  employees  in 
each  industry,  1902. 

Table  II. — Occupations,  average  wages  and  hours  of  labor,  and  nationality  of 
employees  in  each  industry,  1900-1901  and  1902. 

Table  III. — Retail  prices  of  food,  1890  to  1902. 

Table  IV. — Relative  prices  of  food,  1890  to  1902. 

Table  I  —  Occupations ,  wages ,  hours  of  labor ,  and  nationality  of 
employees  in  each  industry ,  1002  (pp.  802  to  855). — The  number  of 
establishments  and  the  number  of  employees  for  each  industry  included 
in  this  investigation  of  wages  and  covered  by  Table  I  are  shown  in 
the  following  table.  No  attempt  was  made  to  canvass  all  establish¬ 
ments  in  the  Territory.  The  establishments  from  which  information 
was  secured  are  representative  of  the  leading  industries  and  the  great 
industry  of  the  islands,  the  production  and  manufacture  of  sugar,  is 
fully  covered  in  the  figures  for  1902.  Corresponding  figures  for  the 
previous  year  therefore  furnish  opportunity  for  comparison  as  to 
wages  but  not  as  to  number  of  persons  employed: 


NUMBER  OF  ESTABLISHMENTS  AND  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  COVERED  BY  THE 

INVESTIGATION,  BY  INDUSTRIES. 


Industries. 

Number  of  estab¬ 
lishments. 

Number  of  employees. 

f 

1900-1901. 

1902. 

1900-1901. 

1902. 

Bakery  and  confectionery . 

1 

19 

Brewery . ' . 

1 

52 

Building . 

8 

9 

443 

173 

Carriage  making . 

1 

1 

34 

26 

Coffee  1 . .1 . 

2 

88 

Dressmaking . . 

1 

24 

Electric  light  and  ice . 

1 

61 

Fertilizer  1 . 

1 

57 

Foundry  and  machine  shop . 

1 

1 

379 

196 

Laundry . . 

1 

37 
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NUMBER  OF  ESTABLISHMENTS  AND  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  COVERED  BY  THE 

INVESTIGATION,  BY  INDUSTRIES— Concluded. 


Industries. 

Number  of  estab¬ 
lishments. 

Number  of  employees. 

1900-1901. 

1902. 

1900-1901. 

1902. 

Planing  mill . 

1 

1 

16 

14 

Printing . 

1 

1 

15 

15 

Rice . 

1 

146 

Soda  and  soft  drinks . 

1 

1 

22 

19 

Steam  railroad . 

1 

3 

628 

671 

Steamship  company . 

1 

2 

127 

678 

Stock  ranch. . . 

3 

118 

Street  railroad . 

1 

245 

Sugar . 

38 

55 

.  35,632 

42, 242 

Total . 

53 

87 

37,296 

44, 881 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  brief  table  that  the  wage  statistics  for  1902 
include  41,881  workers  employed  in  87  establishments.  Thirty -four 
more  establishments  and  7,585  more  employees  are  covered  than  in 
the  former  report.  The  production  and  manufacture  of  sugar  were 
found  to  employ  42,242  persons  in  55  establishments.  Of  the  remain¬ 
ing  industries,  the  steamship  companies  are  represented  by  678  em¬ 
ployees,  the  steam  railroads  by  671,  a  street  railroad  by  245,  a  foundry 
and  machine  shop  by  196,  and  the  building  trades  by  173.  It  has  not 
seemed  necessary  to  present  the  wage  data  in  detail  for  each  establish¬ 
ment  as  in  the  former  report.  Table  I,  therefore,  combines  the  data  for 
each  industry  and  each  occupation  under  the  same,  showing  the  wages 
uniformly  reduced  to  a  daily  basis  in  both  a  classified  and  average  form. 
Turning  to  the  table  itself  it  is  seen  that  a  practically  separate  tabulation 
has  been  given  for  each  of  the  industries  of  the  Territory  as  enumer¬ 
ated  in  the  short  table  above.  Taking  up  the  building  industry,  for 
example,  as  shown  on  pages  802  to  805,  it  is  seen  that  the  wage  data 
are  a  summary  for  9  establishments.  The  first  occupation  shown  is 
that  of  bookkeepers,  the  second  that  of  carpenters,  the  next  that  of 
carpenters’  helpers,  and  so  on.  Taking,  for  example,  the  occupation 
of  carpenters,  it  is  seen  that  of  the  55  carpenters  employed  33  were 
Americans,  that  they  worked  6  days  per  week,  and  that  their  lowest 
hours  per  week  were  47,  their  highest  48,  and  their  average  47.9. 
They  are  then  classified  according  to  their  wages,  and  it  is  seen  that 
1  received  $3  or  under  $3.50  per  day,  1  $3.50  or  under  $4,  23  $4  or 
under  $4.50,  5  $4.50  or  under  $5,  and  3  received  $5  or  over  per  day, 
the  average  wages  of  all  the  American  carpenters  being  $4.18. 
Similar  data  are  given  for  each  of  the  other  nationalities  engaged  in  this 
occupation,  the  average  daily  wages  of  the  1  Danish  carpenter  being 
$4,  that  of  the  1  English  carpenter  $4.50,  that  of  the  1  German 
being  $4,  that  of  the  10  Hawaiians  being  $2.95,  that  of  the  1  Japanese 
being  $1.50,  and  that  of  the  8  Portuguese  being  $2.87^.  These 
details,  by  nationalities,  are  followed  in  each  case  by  a  total  for  the 
occupation.  This  total  for  the  occupation  of  carpenters  shows  that 
55  men  were  employed  in  the  9  establishments  reported  in  the  build- 
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ing  industry,  and  that  they  worked  6  days  or  an  average  of  47.8  hours 
per  week.  One  of  these  earned  $1.50  or  under  $2  per  day,  4  earned 
$2  or  under  $2.50  per  day,  1  earned  $2.50  or  under  $3  per  day,  11 
earned  $3  or  under  $3.50  per  day,  2  earned  $3.50  or  under  $4  per  day, 
27  earned  $4  or  under  $4.50  per  day,  G  earned  $4.50  or  under  $5  per 
day,  and  3  earned  $5  or  over,  while  the  average  daily  wages  of  all 
were  $3.72.  The  data  relating  to  the  other  industries  and  occupations 
may  be  an 

Table  II. — Occupations ,  average  wages  and  hours  of  labor ,  and 
nationality  of  employees  in  each  industry ,  1900-1901  and  190%  fop. 
856  to  895). — This  table  summarizes  the  facts  as  to  wages,  so  as  to 
render  easy  a  comparison  with  the  wage  data  as  presented  in  the 
previous  report.  In  this  case  the  number  of  employees,  average 
hours  per  week,  and  average  wages  per  day  are  presented  side  by 
side  for  1900-1901  and  for  1902,  for  each  industry  and  each  occupa¬ 
tion  under  the  same,  and  under  each  occupation  by  nationality.  In 
the  1  adding  industry,  for  example,  as  shown  on  pages  856  to  858, 
reports  were  obtained  for  9  establishments  in  1902,  as  compared 
with  but  8  establishments  in  the  previous  year.  The  occupations 
in  this  industry  are  shown  to  be  bookkeepers,  bricklayers,  brick¬ 
layers'  helpers,  carpenters,  etc.,  several  occupations  of  the  previous 
report  not  being  found,  due  to  the  depression  in  the  industry. 
Taking  up  carpenters,  the  leading  occupation  in  this  industry,  it 
will  be  seen  that  in  1900-1901  Americans  to  the  number  of  30 
averaged  48  hours  per  week  and  earned  $3.98£  per  day,  while  in  1902 
the  Americans  numbered  33,  working  on  an  average  47.9  hours  per 
week  and  earning  an  average  daily  wage  of  $4.18.  Of  other  nation¬ 
alities  1  Dane  was  employed  in  1902  an  average  of  47  hours  per  week 
at  an  average  daily  wTage  of  $4,  while  no  carpenter  of  that  nationality 
was  employed  in  1900-1901  in  the  establishments  from  which  reports 
were  secured.  The  details  for  the  other  nationalities  employed  as  car¬ 
penters  may  be  compared  in  the  same  manner.  The  details  for  all 
nationalities  are  then  brought  together  in  a  total,  which  in  this  case 
shows  that  in  1900-1901-  a  total  of  67  carpenters  were  employed  an 
average  of  48  hours  per  week  at  an  average  wage  of  $3.59J,  while  in 
1902  the  number  employed  was  but  55,  the  average  hours  47.8,  and 
the  average  daily  earnings  $3.72.  The  data  relating  to  the  other 
industries  and  occupations  may  be  studied  in  a  similar  manner. 

RETAIL  PRICES  OF  FOOD,  1890  TO  1902. 

In  the  previous  report  the  retail  prices  of  commodities  in  common 
use  in  the  islands  were  given  covering  a  period  of  11  years,  from 
1890  to  1900.  In  the  present  report  retail  prices  have  been  brought 
down  to  include  1902,  but  they  relate  only  to  food.  These  actual 
prices  are  then  used  as  the  basis  of  relative  prices  for  Table  IV  to 
permit  a  study  of  the  course  of  prices  from  year  to  year. 
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Table  III— Retail  prices  of  food,  1890  to  1902  (pp.  896  to  900).— 
The  prices  given  in  this  table  were  in  all  cases  secured  from  the  books 
of  firms  engaged  in  the  sale  of  the  articles  during  the  whole  period  cov- 
erecTand  are  the  average  selling  prices  for  each  of  the  years  included 
in  the  period.  For  many  of  the  commodities  quotations  were  secured 
from  several  dealers.  For  example,  prices  of  baking  powder  were 
ecured  from  three  dealers,  prices  for  beans  from  live  firms,  etc.  The 
quotation  from  each  dealer  is  given  a  separate  column. 

Table  IV. — Relative  prices  of  food,  1890  to  1902  {pp.  900  to  902.)— 
This  table  is  based  on  Table  III  and  shows  the  prices  of  the  various 
articles  in  that  table  in  the  form  of  index  numbers.  Briefly  defined 
the  relative  price  or  index  number  is  the  ratio  which  the  price  of  an 
article  for  a  particular  date  bears  to  the  price  of  the  same  article  at  a 
date  or  period  which  is  established  as  a  base  or  standard.  In  the 
present  instance  the  average  price  of  each  article  or  commodity  during 
the  ten-year  period  from  1890  to  1899  has  been  selected  as  the  base  or 
standard.  The  relative  prices  have  been  secured  in  the  case  of  each 
article  by  dividing  the  average  price  for  each  year  by  the  average 
price  for  the  ten-year  period,  thereby  securing  a  relative  price  for 
each  year.  In  cases  where  more  than  one  quotation  has  been  given  in  ' 
Table  III  for  the  same  commodity,  the  figures  given  in  Table  IV  for 
that  commodity  are  an  average  of  the  relative  prices  or  index  numbers. 
These  ratios  are  expressed  in  the  form  of  percentages  and  render  easy 
the  comparison  of  prices  from  year  to  year  as  regards  their  increase 
or  decrease.  In  order  to  illustrate  more  clearly  the  construction  of 
the  table  the  first  commodity  in  Table  III  (Royal  baking  powder) 
will  be  taken  up;  it  is  seen  that  three  series  of  prices  are  given  for 
this  commodity,  and  it  is  found  by  calculation  that  the  average  price 
for  the  first  series  for  the  ten  years  from  1890  to  1899  was  58.25  cents, 
that  of  the  second  54.417  cents,  and  that  of  the  third  60  cents.  In 
order  to  secure  the  relative  prices  of  the  first  series,  its  average  price 
for  ten-years  (58.25  cents)  is  divided  into  the  price  for  1890  and  each 
succeeding  year.  It  will  not  be  necessary  in  this  illustration  to  go 
beyond  the  first  year,  as  the  relative  prices  for  succeeding  years  are 
secured  in  the  same  manner.  The  result  of  the  division  just  indicated 
is  a  relative  price  of  103.  The  results  of  similar  calculations  for  the 
two  other  series  of  prices  of  Royal  baking  powder  are  110.3  and  100, 
respective^.  The  average  of  the  relative  prices  of  these  three  quota¬ 
tions  is  104.4,  the  relative  price  given  in  Table  IV  for  the  article  and 
year  under  consideration.  The  figures  for  the  remaining  years  and 
for  the  remaining  articles  have  been  computed  in  the  same  manner. 
The  last  column  of  Table  IV  combines  the  relative  prices  of  all  the 
articles  of  food  covered  by  the  table.  An  examination  of  the  figures 
(p.  902)  shows  that  in  1901  and  1902  there  was  a  slight  but  steady  rise 
in  prices,  the  figures  for  1900  having  been  105.3,  in  1901  rising  to 
106.9  and  in  1902  to  107.8. 
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Table  I.— OCCUPATIONS,  WAGES,  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  AND 

BAKERY  AND  CONFECTIONERY  (1  ESTABLISHMENT) . 


Mar¬ 

ginal 

num¬ 

ber. 

Occupation. 

Em¬ 

ploy¬ 

ees. 

Sex. 

Nationality.  ■ 

Days 

per 

week. 

Hours  per  week. 

Low¬ 

est. 

High¬ 

est. 

Aver¬ 

age 

1 

Baker . 

1 

M. 

Japanese . 

0 

54 

54 

54 

2 

Bakers’  helpers . 

3 

M. 

Japanese . 

6 

54 

54 

54 

3 

Confectioners . 

2 

M. 

Japanese  . 

6 

54 

54 

54 

4 

Cooks  . 

3 

M. 

Chinese . 

7 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

5 

Drivers . 

1 

M. 

Italian . 

G 

54 

54 

54 

6 

2 

M. 

Portuguese . 

6 

54 

54 

54 

7 

Total . 

3 

M. 

6 

54 

54 

54 

8 

House  boys . 

2 

M. 

Japanese . 

6 

54 

54 

54 

9 

Launderer . 

1 

M. 

Chinese . 

6 

54 

54 

54 

10 

Salesmen . 

21 

M. 

American . 

6 

54 

54 

54 

11 

Waiters . . . 

2 

M. 

Japanese  . 

6 

54 

54 

54 

BREWERY  (1  ESTABLISHMENT). 


12 

Bottlers . 

1 

M. 

Chinese . 

6 

54 

54 

54 

13 

13 

M. 

Hawaiian . 

6 

54 

54 

54 

14 

11 

M. 

Portuguese . 

6 

54 

54 

54 

15 

Total . 

25 

M. 

6 

54 

54 

54 

16 

Brewer,  assistant . 

1 

M. 

American . 

6 

54 

54 

54 

17 

Brewer,  head . 

1 

M. 

American . 

6 

54 

54 

54 

18 

Engineer . . . 

1 

M. 

American . 

7 

63 

63 

63 

19 

Engineer,  assistant . . 

1 

M. 

American . 

7 

63 

63 

63 

20 

Firemen . 

2 

M. 

Norwegian . 

7 

63 

63 

63 

21 

Foreman,  bottlers . 

1 

M. 

American . 

6 

54 

54 

54 

22 

Ice  pullers . . 

1 

M. 

American . 

6 

54 

54 

54 

23 

1 

M. 

Japanese  . 

6 

54 

64 

54 

24 

1 

M. 

South  Sea  Is- 

6 

54 

54 

54 

lander. 

25 

Total . . . 

3 

M. 

6 

54 

54 

54 

26 

Operatives . 

2 

M. 

American . 

6 

54 

54 

54 

27 

8 

M. 

Hawaiian . 

6 

54 

54 

54 

28 

3 

M. 

Japanese . 

6 

54 

54 

54 

29 

2 

M. 

Norwegian . 

6 

54 

54 

54 

30 

2 

M. 

Portuguese . 

6 

54 

54 

54 

31 

Total . 

17 

M. 

6 

54 

54 

54 

BUILDING  (9  ESTABLISHMENTS). 


32 

/ 

Bookkeepers . 

1 

M. 

American . 

6 

47 

47 

47 

33 

1 

M. 

German . 

6 

47 

47 

47 

34 

Total . 

2 

M. 

6 

47 

47 

47 

35 

Carpenters . 

33 

M. 

American . 

6 

47 

48 

47.  9 

36 

1 

M. 

Danish . 

6 

47 

47 

47 

37 

1 

M 

English . 

6 

48 

48 

48 

38 

1 

M. 

German . 

6 

47 

47 

47 

39 

10 

M. 

Hawaiian . 

6 

48 

48 

48 

40 

1 

M. 

Japanese . 

6 

47 

47 

47 

41 

8 

M. 

Portuguese . 

6 

47 

48 

47.5 

42 

Total . 

55 

M. 

6 

47 

48 

47.8 

43 

Carpenters’  helpers . 

6 

M. 

Portuguese . 

6 

48 

48 

48 

44 

Concrete  workers . 

2 

M. 

American . 

6 

48 

48 

48 

45 

Driver . 

1 

M. 

Part-IIawaiian  . 

6 

48 

48 

48 

46 

Foreman,  bricklayers . 

1 

M. 

American . 

6 

48 

48 

48 

47 

Foremen’  carpenters . 

3 

M. 

American . 

6 

48 

48 

48 

« Irregular. 
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KARRI tV  AND  CONFECTIONERY  (1  ESTABLISHMENT). 


Classified  wages  per  day. 

Aver- 

Mar- 

Under 

$0.50. 

$0.50 
or  un¬ 
der  $1. 

$1  or 
under 
$1.50. 

$1.50  or 
under 
$2. 

$2  or 
under 
$2.50. 

$2.50  or 
under 
$3. 

$3  or 
under 
$3.50. 

$3.50  or 
under 
$4. 

$4  or 
under 
$4.50. 

$4.50  or 
under 
$5. 

$5  or 
over. 

age 

wages 

per 

day. 

ginal 

num¬ 

ber. 

1 

$1.  721 
1.00 

1 

3 

2 

2 

.  865 

3 

3 

.  76  j- 

4 

1 

2. 30 

5 

1 

1 

1.15 

6 

1 

1 

1 

1.531 

7 

b  1 

b  1 

6.511 

8 

1 

.  761 

9 

1 

1 

1.341 

10 

2 

.86| 

11 

BREWERY  (1  ESTABLISHMENT). 


1 

$1. 161 
1.161 

12 

13 

13 

11 

1.  66| 

14 

14 

11 

1.381 

15 

• 

1 

3.831 

16 

1 

8.621 

17 

1 

4.  93 

IS 

1 

3.29 

19 

2 

2.50 

20 

1 

3.831 

21 

61 

• 

6 1.  50 

22 

1 

1.75 

23 

1 

1.75 

24 

c  3 

cl.  661 

25 

1 

1 

3. 00 

26 

4 

4 

1.811 

27 

3 

1.50 

28 

2 

2. 50 

29 

i 

.  1 

1.75 

30 

8 

5 

3 

1 

1.97 

31 

BUILDING  (9  ESTABLISHMENTS). 


1 

$1. 911 
3.831 

32 

33 

1 

1 

1 

2.871 

34 

1 

1 

23 

5 

3 

4.18 

35 

1 

4.00 

36 

1 

4. 50 

37 

1 

4.00 

38 

2 

7 

1 

2.95 

39 

1 

1.50 

40 

2 

1 

3 

1 

1 

2. 871 

41 

1 

4 

1 

11 

2 

27 

6 

3 

3. 72 

42 

6 

1.50 

43 

2 

5.00 

44 

1 

1.50 

45 

1 

8.00 

46 

3 

6.50 

47 

6  Boys. 


c  Including  1  boy. 
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Table  I.— OCCUPATIONS,  WAGES,  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  AND 

BUILDING  (9  ESTABLISHMENTS)— Concluded. 


Mar¬ 

ginal 

num¬ 

ber. 

Occupation. 

Em¬ 

ploy¬ 

ees. 

Sex. 

Nationality. 

Days 

per 

week. 

Hours  per  week . 

Low¬ 

est. 

High¬ 

est. 

Aver¬ 

age. 

1 

Foremen,  plumbers . 

1 

M. 

American _ 

6 

47 

47 

47 

2 

1 

M. 

English . 

6 

47 

47 

47 

3 

Total . 

2 

M. 

6 

47 

47 

47 

4 

Foreman,  stone  masons . 

1 

M. 

American . 

6 

48 

48 

48 

5 

Ironworkers . 

2 

M. 

American . 

6 

48 

48 

48 

6 

Laborers . 

23 

M. 

Japanese . 

6 

48 

54 

52.2 

7 

6 

M. 

Portuguese . 

6 

47 

48 

47.8 

8 

Total . 

29 

M. 

6 

47 

54 

51.3 

9 

Manager,  plumber’s  establishment . 

1 

M. 

American . 

6 

47 

47 

47 

10 

Masons  . . 

2 

M. 

Portuguese . 

6 

48 

48 

48 

11 

Painters . . 

12 

M. 

American . 

6 

47 

48 

47.9 

12 

1 

M. 

American  Negro 

6 

47 

47 

47 

13 

19 

M. 

Hawaiian . 

6 

47 

48 

47.7 

14 

3 

M. 

Portuguese . 

6 

48 

48 

48 

15 

Total . 

35 

M. 

6 

47 

48 

47.8 

16 

Painters’  apprentice . 

1 

M. 

Portuguese . 

6 

48 

48 

48 

17 

Plasterers  . 

2 

M. 

American . 

6 

48 

48 

48 

18 

Plumbers . 

5 

M. 

American . 

6 

47 

47 

47 

19 

Plumbers’  apprentice . 

1 

M. 

Portuguese . 

6 

47 

47 

47 

20 

Plumbers’  helpers . 

3 

M. 

American . 

6 

47 

47 

47 

21 

2 

M. 

Hawaiian . 

6 

47 

47 

47 

22 

3 

M. 

Portuguese . 

6 

47 

47 

47 

23 

Total . 

8 

M. 

6 

47 

47 

47 

. 

24 

Teamsters . 

4 

M. 

Portuguese . 

6 

48 

48 

48 

25 

Tinsmiths . 

1 

M. 

American . 

6 

47 

47 

47 

26 

1 

M. 

German . 

6 

47 

47 

47 

27 

4 

M. 

Portuguese . 

6 

47 

47 

47 

28 

Total . 

6 

M. 

6 

47 

47 

47 

29 

Tinsmiths’  helpers . 

4 

M. 

Portuguese . 

6 

47 

47 

47 

CABBIAGE  MAKING  (1 

ESTABLISHMENT). 

30 

Blacksmiths . 

1 

M. 

American . 

6 

53 

53 

53 

31 

1 

M. 

German . 

6 

53 

53 

53 

32 

1 

M. 

Portuguese . 

G 

53 

53 

53 

33 

Total . . 

3 

M. 

6 

53 

53 

53 

34 

Blacksmiths’  helpers . 

3 

M. 

American 

6 

53 

53 

53 

35 

4 

M. 

Hawaiian . 

6 

53 

53 

53 

36 

Total . 

7 

M. 

6 

53 

53 

53 

37 

Bookkeeper .  . 

1 

M. 

Hawaiian  . 

6 

53 

53 

53 

38 

Foreman,  blacksmiths . 

1 

M. 

American . 

6 

53 

53 

53 

39 

Foreman,  painters . 

1 

M. 

Chinese . 

6 

53 

53 

53 

40 

Foreman,  trimmers . 

1 

M. 

German  . 

6 

53 

53 

53 

41 

Manager . 

1 

M. 

American 

6 

53 

53 

53 

42 

Painters . 

5 

M. 

Chinese . 

6 

53 

53 

53 

43 

Trimmers . 

2 

M. 

Hawaiian . 

6 

53 

'  53 

53 

44 

Woodworkers . 

1 

M. 

German 

6 

53 

53 

53 

45 

2 

M. 

Hawaiian . 

6 

53 

53 

53 

46 

1 

M. 

Portuguese . 

6 

53 

53 

53 

47 

Total . 

4 

M. 

6 

53 

53 

53 

"  Laborers  for  carpenters,  masons,  and  ironworkers. 
i>  Including  2  laborers  for  carpenters,  masons,  and  ironworkers. 
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NATIONALITY  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  EACH  INDUSTRY,  1902— Continued. 

BUILDING  (9  ESTABLISHMENTS)— Concluded. 


Classified  wages  per  day. 

Aver- 

Mar- 

Under 

$0.50. 

$0.50 
or  un¬ 
der  $1. 

$1  or 
under 
$1.50. 

$1.50  or 
under 
$2. 

$2  or 

under 

$2.50. 

$2.50  or 
under 
$3. 

$3  or 
under 
$3.50. 

$3.50  or 
under 
$4. 

$4  or 

under 

$4.50. 

$4.50  or 
under 
$5. 

$5  or 
over. 

age 

wages 

per 

day. 

ginal 

num¬ 

ber. 

1 

$7.50 

6.90 

1 

1 

2 

. | . 

2 

7.20 

3 

1 

7.00 

4 

1 

1 

5.50 

5 

17 

4 

a  2 

b  1.37 

6 

6 

1.50 

7 

. 

23 

4 

a2 

. | . 

b  1.  39s 

8 

_ 1 _ 

1 

5.  75 

9 

1 

1 

4.50 

10 

1 

10 

1 

3. 50 

11 

1 

2.50 

12 

18 

1 

2.564 

13 

2 

1 

2. 75' 

14 

21 

3 

10 

1 

2.  90 

15 

1 

1.664 

16 

2 

6.00 

17 

5 

5.50 

18 

C  1 

c664 

19 

cl 

2 

d  944 

20 

1 

1 

2.50 

21 

2 

1 

2. 00 

22 

cl 

2 

3 

1 

1 

d  1.73 

23 

4 

1.50 

24 

1 

3. 50 

25 

1 

3.00 

26 

3 

1 

2. 934 

27 

3 

1 

2 

3.04 

28 

4 

1.50 

29 

) 


CARRIAGE  MAKING  (1  ESTABLISHMENT). 


1 

$5.00 
4. 00 

30 

1 

31 

1 

3. 25 

32 

1 

1 

1 

4.084 

33 

3 

2.00 

34 

cl 

cl 

1 

1 

el.  29 

'  35 

cl 

Cl 

1 

4 

el.  594 

30 

1 

1.724 

37 

1 

4.79 

38 

1 

3. 00 

39 

1 

4.79 

40 

1 

8.  624 

41 

3 

2 

1.534 

42 

cl 

cl 

c.  9l| 

43 

1 

4.00 

44 

cl 

1 

d  1.044 

45 

1 

4.00 

46 

cl 

1 

2 

<22. 52 

47 

o  Boy.  d  Including  1  boy.  J  « Including  2  boys. 
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Table  I.— OCCUPATIONS,  WAGES,  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  AND 

COFFEE  PLANTATIONS  (2  ESTABLISHMENTS). 


Mar¬ 

ginal 

num¬ 

ber. 

Occupation. 

Em¬ 

ploy¬ 

ees. 

Sex. 

Nationality. 

* - 

Days 

per 

week. 

Hours  per  week. 

Low¬ 

est. 

High¬ 

est. 

i 

Aver- 

est. 

1 

Cultivators . 

1 

M. 

Hawaiian . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

2 

19 

M. 

Japanese  . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

3 

2 

M. 

Portuguese . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

4 

Total . 

22 

M. 

6 

60 

60 

60 

5 

Overseer . 

1 

M. 

Japanese  . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

6 

Pickers . 

65 

(a) 

G) 

G) 

G) 

G) 

G) 

DRESSMAKING  AND  MILLINERY  (1  ESTABLISHMENT). 


7 

Dressmaker . 

1 

M. 

American . 

6 

54 

54 

54 

8 

Dressmakers’  apprentices . 

5 

F. 

Portuguese . 

6 

54 

54 

54 

9 

Dressmakers,  assistant . 

1 

F. 

Part-Hawaiian  . 

6 

54 

54 

54 

10 

7 

F. 

Portuguese . 

6 

54 

54 

54 

11 

Total . 

8 

F. 

6 

54 

54 

54 

12 

Manager . 

1 

M. 

South  American 

6 

54 

54 

54 

13 

Messenger . 

1 

M. 

Portuguese . 

6 

54 

54 

54 

14 

Milliner . 

1 

F. 

American . 

6 

54 

54 

54 

15 

Milliner,  assistant . 

1 

F. 

Canadian . 

6 

54 

54 

54 

16 

Sewing-machine  operators . 

6 

M. 

Chinese . 

6 

54 

54 

54 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  ICE  (1  ESTABLISHMENT). 


17 

18 
19 


20 


21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 


38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 


Coal  passers  ...... 

Cold-storage  men 


Total . 

Engineers,  assistant . 

Engineer,  chief . 

Firemen . 

Foreman,  cold  storage . 

Foreman,  construction . . 

Foreman,  linemen . . 

House  wireman,  electric  fitter 

Ice-machine  tenders . 


Total . . . 
Ice-tank  men 
Linemen  .... 


Total . 

Meterman . . 

Metermen,  assistant 
Oilers . 

Stablemen  (/) . , 


Total . 

Storekeeper . 

Superintendent,  ice  factory 
Switchman . . . 


2 

M. 

Japanese  . 

6 

66 

66 

66 

2 

M. 

American . 

6 

66 

66 

66 

1 

M. 

Japanese . 

6 

66 

66 

66 

3 

M. 

. - . 

6 

66 

66 

66 

3 

M. 

American . 

6 

66 

66 

66 

1 

M. 

American . . . 

6 

66 

66 

66 

4 

M. 

American . 

6 

66 

66 

66 

1 

M. 

American . 

6 

66 

66 

66 

1 

M. 

American . 

6 

48 

48 

48 

1 

M. 

American . 

6 

48 

48 

48 

1 

M. 

American . 

6 

48 

48 

48 

3 

M. 

Japanese . 

6 

66 

66 

66 

1 

M. 

Portuguese . 

6 

66 

66 

66 

4 

M.  , 

6 

66 

66 

66 

2 

M. 

American . 

6 

66 

66 

66 

2 

M. 

American . 

6 

48 

48 

48 

4 

M. 

Hawaiian . 

6 

48 

48 

48 

6 

M. 

6 

48 

48 

48 

1 

M. 

American . 

6 

48 

48 

48 

2 

M. 

American . 

6 

48 

48 

48 

4 

Mi 

Japanese . 

6 

66 

66 

66 

1 

M. 

American . 

6 

66 

66 

66 

2 

M. 

Japanese . 

6 

66 

66 

66 

3 

M. 

6 

66 

66 

66 

1 

M. 

American . 

6 

48 

48 

48  ! 

1 

M. 

American . 

6 

66 

66 

66  1 

1 

M. 

American . 

6 

48 

48 

48  1 

«Men,  women,  and  children. 
b  Principally  Japanese  and  Portuguese. 
c  Irregular. 
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NATIONALITY  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  EACH  INDUSTRY,  1902— Continued. 

COFFEE  PLANTATIONS  (2  ESTABLISHMENTS ) . 


Classified  wages  per  day. 

Aver- 

Mar- 

Under 

$0.50. 

$0.50 
or  un¬ 
der  $1. 

$1  or 
under 
$1.50. 

$1.50  or 
under 
$2. 

$2  or 
under 
$2.50. 

$2.50  or 
under 
$3. 

$3  or 
under 
$3.50. 

$3.50  or 
under 
$4. 

$4  or 
under 
$4.50. 

$4.50  or 
under 
$5. 

$5  or 
over. 

age 

wages 

per 

day. 

ginal 

num¬ 

ber. 

1 

$1.00 

.77 

1 

18 

1 

2 

2 

1.00 

3 

18 

3 

1 

.80 

4 

1 

1.  074 

5 

(d) 

6 

DRESSMAKING  AND  MILLINERY  (1  ESTABLISHMENT). 


. 1  i 

$5. 00 
e.  34 

2.00 

1.141 

c4 

el 

| 

1- 

1 

| 

4 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

2 

i 

1.25 

1 

4.164 

1.00 

4.164 

2.00 

1.201 

1 

1 

1 

6 

» 

i 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 


ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  ICE  (1  ESTABLISHMENT). 


2 

$1.34 

2. 87| 
1.15 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2.30 

' 

1 

2 

4.60 
6.90 
2. 874 
3. 064 
5.75 
3. 834 
3.50 

1.00 

2.00 

1 

4 

\ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

3 

1 

i 

3 

1 

1.25 

2 

2 

2 

2.874 

2. 50 
2. 184 

. 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

4 

2.29 

1 

3.45 
2. 494 
1.  434 

2.35 

1.15 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1.55 

1 

3. 834 
4.474 
2. 11 

1 

1 

d  Receive  $0.50  per  cwt.  of  coffee  in  the  berry.  Earnings  $0.50  to  $2  per  day. 
e  Girls. 

/  A  small  amount  of  work  done  on  Sunday  is  not  considered  in  time  or  rate. 


17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 


41 

42 

43 
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Table  I.— OCCUPATIONS,  WAGES,  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  AND 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  ICE  (1  ESTABLISHMENT)— Concluded. 


Mar¬ 

ginal 

num¬ 

ber. 

Occupation. 

Em¬ 

ploy¬ 

ees. 

Sex. 

Nationality. 

Days 

per 

week. 

Hours  per  week. 

Low¬ 

est. 

High¬ 

est. 

Aver¬ 

age. 

1 

Teamster . 

1 

M. 

American . 

6 

66 

66 

66 

9 

Teamsters,  ice  wagon . 

8 

M. 

American . 

6 

66 

66 

66 

3 

Wiper . 

1 

M. 

Japanese . 

6 

66 

66 

66 

4 

Wiremen . 

5 

M. 

American . 

6 

48 

48 

48 

5 

Wiremen’s  helpers . 

1 

M. 

Part- Hawaiian  . 

6 

48 

48 

48 

6 

3 

M. 

Portuguese . 

6 

48 

48 

48 

7 

Total . 

4 

M. 

8 

48 

48 

48 

FERTILIZERS  (1  ESTABLISHMENT). 


8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 


Bookkeeper . 

Chemist . 

Engineer . . 1 . 

Engine-room  men  and  firemen 

Laborers . . 


Total 


Overseers . 

Superintendent,  acid  works. 

Superintendent,  factory . 

Watchman . . 


1 

M. 

German . 

6 

53 

53 

53 

1 

M. 

German . 

6 

53 

53 

53 

1 

M. 

American . 

64 

53 

53 

53 

10 

M. 

Japanese . 

6 

53 

53 

53 

1 

M. 

Chinese . 

6 

53 

53 

53 

37 

M. 

Japanese . 

6 

53 

53 

53 

38 

M. 

6 

53 

53 

53 

3 

M. 

Japanese . 

6 

53 

53 

53 

1 

M. 

German . 

6 

53 

53 

53 

1 

M. 

German . 

6 

53 

53 

53 

1 

M. 

German . 

7 

84 

84 

84 

FOUNDRY  AND  MACHINE  SHOP  (1  ESTABLISHMENT). 


- - 

Blacksmiths . 

Total . . 

Blacksmiths’  helpers . . 

Total . 

Boiler  makers . . 

Total . . . 

Boiler  makers’  helpers . . 

Total . . 

Carpenter . . . 

Foreman,  blacksmiths . 

Foreman,  boiler  makers . 

Foreman,  machinists . 

Foreman,  machinists,  assistant . . 

Foreman,  molders . . 

Foreman,  pattern  makers . 

Laborers . 

Total . 

Machinists . 

Total . . . 


19 

20 
21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 
•43 

44 

45 

46 


12 


13 

1 


14 


22 

14 

1 

4 


41 


M. 

American . 

6 

53 

53 

53 

M. 

Hawaiian . 

6 

53 

53 

53 

M. 

Portuguese . 

6 

53 

53 

53 

M. 

6 

53 

53 

53 

M. 

Hawaiian . 

6 

53 

53 

53 

M. 

Portuguese . 

6 

53 

53 

53 

M. 

6 

53 

53 

53 

M. 

American . 

6 

53 

53 

53 

M. 

Hawaiian . 

6 

53 

53 

53 

M. 

6 

53 

53 

53 

M. 

Hawaiian . 

6 

53 

53 

53 

M. 

Portuguese . 

6 

53 

53 

53 

M. 

6 

53 

53 

53 

M. 

Hawaiian . 

6 

53 

53 

53 

M. 

American . 

6 

53 

53 

53 

M. 

American . 

6 

53 

53 

53 

M. 

American . 

6 

53 

53 

53 

M. 

American . 

6 

53 

53 

53 

M. 

American . 

6 

53 

53 

53 

M. 

American . 

6 

53 

53 

53 

M. 

Hawaiian . 

6 

53 

53 

53 

M. 

Portuguese . 

6 

53 

53 

53 

M. 

6 

53 

53 

53 

M. 

American  . 

6 

53 

53 

53 

M. 

Hawaiian . 

6 

53 

53 

53 

M. 

Norwegian . 

6 

53 

53 

53 

M. 

Portuguese . 

6 

53 

53 

53 

M. 

6 

53 

53 

53 
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ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  ICE  (1  ESTABLISHMENT)— Concluded. 


• 

Classified  wages  per  day. 

Aver¬ 

age 

wages 

per 

day. 

Mar- 

Under 

$0.50. 

$0.50 
or  un¬ 
der  $1. 

$1  or 
under 
$1.50. 

$1.50  or 
under 
$2. 

$2  or 
under 
$2.50. 

$2.50  or 
under 
$3. 

$3  or 
under 
$3.50. 

$3.50  or 
under 
$4. 

$4  or 
under 
$4.50. 

$4.50  or 
under 

$5. 

$5  or 
over. 

gipal 

num¬ 

ber. 

1 

$1.53| 

2.71 

1 

8 

2 

1 

1. 15 

3 

2 

3 

2.90 

4 

1 

1.25 

5 

1 

1 

1 

1. 58* 

6 

2 

1 

1 

1.50 

7 

FERTILIZERS  (1  ESTABLISHMENT). 


1 

$2.  87 5 
7.  67 
5.75 
1.25 

1.25 

1.25 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

1 

1 

10 

1 

37 

38 

1.25 

3 

1.50 

7.67 

11.50 

1.64* 

1 

1 

1 

V 

FOUNDRY  AND  MACHINE  SHOP  (1  ESTABLISHMENT). 


1 

$4. 50 
2.  75 

2 

1 

1 

2.00 

3 

1 

1 

2.95 

1 

2. 16* 

1 

1 

1.41* 

1 

1 

1 

1.66* 

8 

4.50 

4 

2.12* 

4 

8 

3.71 

3 

10 

1.46 

1 

1.16* 

4 

10 

1.44 

1 

3.00 

1 

7.00 

1 

7. 00 

1 

7.00 

1 

5. 25 

. 

1 

7. 00 

1 

7.00 

1 

1 

1 

2. 05* 

4 

1 

1 

1.80* 

5 

2 

2 

1.89 

1 

3 

12 

7 

4.15 

7 

5 

2 

2. 41 

1 

4.25 

3 

1 

2.25 

10 

5 

3 

3 

13 

7 

3.37 
- > - 

— 

19 

20 
21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 
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Table  I.— OCCUPATIONS,  WAGES,  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  AND 

FOUNDR  Y  AND  MACHINE  SHOP  ( 1  ESTABLISHMENT)—  Concluded. 


Mar¬ 

ginal 

num¬ 

ber. 

Occupation. 

Em¬ 

ploy¬ 

ees. 

Sex. 

Nationality. 

Days 

per 

week. 

Hours  per  week. 

Low¬ 

est. 

High¬ 

est. 

Aver¬ 

age. 

1 

Machinists’  apprentices . 

24 

M. 

Hawaiian . 

6 

53 

53 

53 

2 

1 

M. 

Norwegian . 

6 

53 

53 

53 

3 

4 

M. 

Portuguese . 

6 

53 

53 

53 

4 

Total . 

29 

M 

6 

53 

53 

53 

5 

Molders . 

6 

M. 

American . 

6 

53 

53 

53 

6 

8 

M. 

Hawaiian . 

6 

53 

53 

53 

7 

1 

M. 

Portuguese . 

6 

53 

53 

53 

8 

Total . 

15 

M. 

6 

53 

53 

53 

9 

Molders’  apprentices. . . 

1 

M. 

Hawaiian  .... 

6 

53 

53 

53 

10 

2 

M. 

Portuguese . 

6 

53 

53 

53 

11 

Total . 

3 

M. 

6 

53 

53 

53 

12 

Molders’  helpers . . 

18 

M. 

Hawaiian  . 

6 

53 

53 

53 

13 

10 

M. 

Portuguese . 

6 

53 

53 

53 

14 

Total . 

28 

M. 

6 

53 

53 

53 

15 

Office  boy . 

1 

M. 

Portuguese  . 

6 

53 

53 

53 

16 

Pattern  makers . 

1 

M. 

American  . 

6 

53 

53 

53 

17 

3 

M. 

Hawaiian . 

6 

53 

53 

53 

18 

3 

M. 

Portuguese . 

6 

53 

53 

53 

19 

Total . 

7. 

M. 

6 

53 

53 

53 

20 

Pattern  makers’  apprentices . 

3 

M. 

Hawaiian  . 

6 

53 

53 

53 

21 

Porters  . . . 

14 

M. 

Hawaiian 

6 

53 

53 

53 

22 

5 

M. 

Portuguese . 

6 

53 

53 

53 

23 

Total . 

19 

M. 

6 

53 

53 

53 

LAUNDRY  (1  ESTABLISHMENT). 


24 

Clerk  . 

1 

25 

Drivers . 

3 

26 

1 

27 

Total . 

4 

28 

Engineer . 

1 

29 

Fireman . 

1 

30 

Forewoman,  mangle . 

1 

31 

Forewoman,  polishers . . 

1 

32 

Ironer,  collars . 

1 

33 

Machine  hands . 

2 

34 

61 

35 

1 

36 

11 

37 

Total . 

20 

38 

Markers . 

0 

39 

Starchers . 

1 

1 

40 

41 

Total . 

2 

42 

Superintendent . 

1 

43 

Towel  bov . 

•  l 

44 

Wringer  boy . 

1 

F. 

American . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

M. 

American . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

M. 

Part-Hawaiian  . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

M. 

6 

60 

60 

60 

M. 

German . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

M. 

Polish . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

F. 

Part-Hawaiian  . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

F. 

Hawaiian . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

F. 

Portuguese . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

F. 

American  Negro 

6 

60 

60 

60 

F. 

Hawaiian . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

F. 

Polish . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

F. 

Portuguese . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

F. 

6 

60 

60 

60 

M. 

American . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

M. 

American . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

M. 

Portuguese . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

M. 

6 

60 

60 

60 

M. 

American . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

M. 

Hawaiian . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

M. 

American . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

a  Boys. 


&  Including  1  girl. 


t- Including  2  girls. 
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FOUNDRY  AND  MACHINE  SHOP  (1  ESTABLISHMENT)—  Concluded. 


Classified  wages  per  day. 

Aver- 

Mar- 

Under 

$0.50. 

$0.50 
or  un¬ 
der  $1. 

$1  or 
under 
$1.50. 

$1.50  or 
under 
$2. 

$2  or 
under 
$2.50. 

$2.50  or 
under 
$3. 

$3  or 
under 
$3.50. 

$3.50  or 
under 
$4. 

$4  or 
under 
$4.50. 

$4.50  or 
under 
$5. 

$5  or 
over. 

age 

wages 

per 

day. 

ginal 

num¬ 

ber. 

10 

12 

2 

$1.03 
.  91* 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1.41* 

3 

.  • 

11 

14 

4 

1. 08 

4 

5 

1 

4. 08* 

6 

3 

1 

1 

3 

2.  78 

6 

1 

3. 00 

7 

3 

1 

2 

3 

5 

1 

3.31* 

8 

a  1 

a  1. 08* 

9 

a  2 

a.  66* 

10 

«2 

al 

a.  80* 

11 

18 

1.  60 

12 

2 

8 

1.58* 

13 

2 

26 

1.59* 

14 

al 

a  .  66* 

15 

1 

4.50 

16 

1 

1 

1 

3.50 

17 

1 

1 

1 

3.  75 

18 

1 

1 

2 

3 

3.75 

19 

2 

1 

1.05* 

20 

8 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1.74 

21 

4 

1 

1.76* 

22 

8 

6 

3 

1 

1 

1.74* 

23 

LAUNDRY  (1  ESTABLISHMENT). 


- 

1 

$2.00 

2.61 

24 

3 

25 

26 

1 

1.66* 

1 

3 

2.37* 

27 

1 

3.33* 

28 

1 

1.66* 

29 

1 

1.66* 

30 

1 

2.00* 

31 

1 

1.33* 

32 

2 

.75 

33 

b  4 

2 

b .  86 

34 

1 

.66* 

35 

c  8 

3 

c.  77 

36 

dl5 

5 

d,  79 

37 

1 

1 

3. 00 

38 

al 

a.  75 

39 

1 

1.33* 

40 

al 

1 

el.  04* 

41 

1 

4. 79 

42 

1 

.83* 

43 

1 

1.00 

44 

d Including  3  girls. 


e  Including  1  boy. 
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Table  I.— OCCUPATIONS,  WAGES,  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  AND 

PLANING  MILL  (1  ESTABLISHMENT). 


Mar¬ 

ginal 

num¬ 

ber. 

Occupation. 

Em¬ 

ploy¬ 

ees. 

Sex. 

Nationality. 

Days 

per 

week. 

Hours  per  week. 

Low¬ 

est. 

High¬ 

est. 

Aver¬ 

age. 

1 

Engineer . 

1 

M. 

Portuguese . 

6 

47 

47 

47 

2 

Foreman . 

1 

M. 

American . 

6 

47 

47 

47 

3 

Laborers . 

2 

M. 

Hawaiian . 

6 

47 

47 

47 

4 

5 

M. 

Portuguese . 

6 

47 

47 

47 

5 

Total 

7 

M. 

6 

47 

47 

47 

6 

Machine  hand . 

1 

M. 

American . 

6 

47 

47 

47 

7 

Planer  hand . 

1 

M. 

American . 

6 

47 

47 

47 

8 

Sticker  hand . 

1 

M. 

American . 

6 

47 

47 

47 

9 

Teamster . 

1 

M. 

Portuguese . 

6 

47 

47 

47 

10 

Turner . 

1 

M. 

American . 

6 

47 

47 

47 

PRINTING  (1  ESTABLISHMENT). 


11 

Bookbinders . 

2 

M. 

Hawaiian . 

6 

53 

53 

03 

12 

Bookkeeper . 

1 

M. 

American . 

6 

53 

53 

53 

13 

Compositors . 

2 

M. 

American . 

6 

53 

53 

53 

14 

1 

F. 

American . 

6 

53 

53 

53 

15 

2 

M. 

Hawaiian . 

6 

53 

53 

53 

16 

Total . 

5 

6 

53 

53 

53 

17 

Folders . 

1 

F. 

American . 

6 

53 

53 

53 

18 

1 

M. 

Hawaiian . 

6 

53 

53 

53 

19 

1 

F. 

Scotch . 

6 

53 

53 

53 

20 

Total . 

3 

6 

53 

53 

53 

21 

Office  boy . . . . 

1 

M. 

Hawaiian . 

6 

53 

53 

53 

22 

Press  feeders . 

1 

M. 

American . 

6 

53 

53 

53 

23 

1 

M. 

Portuguese . 

6 

63 

53 

63 

24 

Total . 

2 

M. 

6 

53 

53 

53 

25 

Pressman . 

1 

M. 

American . 

6 

53 

53 

53 

BICE  PLANTATION  (1  ESTABLISHMENT). 


26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

Engineer,  mill . . 

1 

140 

1 

1 

3 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

Chinese . 

6 

7 

6 

6 

6 

72 

84 

72 

72 

72 

72 

84 

72 

72 

72 

72 

84 

72 

72 

72 

Field  hands . 

Chinese . 

Fireman,  mill . 

Chinese . 

Foreman,  mill . 

Chinese . 

Laborers,  mill . 

Chinese . 

SODA  WATER  AND  SOFT 

DRINKS  (1  ESTABLISHMENT). 

31 

Bookkeeper  . 

1 

M. 

Hawaiian . 

6 

47 

47 

47 

32 

Bottlers . 

2 

M. 

Hawaiian _ _ _ 

6 

47 

47 

47 

33 

2 

M. 

Japanese . 

6 

47 

47 

47 

34 

Total . 

4 

M. 

6 

47 

47 

47 

35 

Bottle  washers . 

1 

M. 

Hawaiian . 

6 

47 

47 

47 

36 

6 

M. 

Japanese . 

6 

47 

47 

47 

37 

Total . . . 

7 

M. 

6 

47 

47 

47 

38 

Drivers . 

2 

M. 

American 

6 

47 

47 

47 

39 

2 

M. 

Hawaiian . 

6 

47 

47 

47 

40 

Total . 

4 

.  M. 

6 

47 

47 

47 

41 

Machine  hand . 

1 

M. 

Ha  wa/iian 

6 

47 

47 

47 

42 

Manager . 

1 

M. 

A  m  eriea.n 

6 

47 

47 

47 

43 

Sirup  mixer . . . 

1 

M. 

Ha  waiia.n 

6 

47 

47 

47 

«  And  board. 

6  Estimated  earnings.  Field  hands  receive  of  crop,  with  board. 
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NATIONALITY  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  EACH  INDUSTRY,- 1902— Continued. 


PLANING  MILL  (1  ESTABLISHMENT). 


Classified  wages  per  day. 

Aver- 

Mar- 

Under 

$0.50. 

$0.50 
or  un¬ 
der  $1. 

$1  or 
under 
$1.50. 

$1.50  or 
under 
$2. 

$2  or 
under 
$2.50. 

$2.50  or 
under 
$3. 

$3  or 
under 
$3.50. 

$3.50  or 
under 
$4. 

$4  or 
under 
$4.50. 

$4.50  or 
under 
$5. 

$5  or 
oyer. 

age 

wages 

per 

day. 

ginal 

num¬ 

ber. 

1 

$2.25 
5. 50 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1.50 

3 

5 

1.50 

4 

7 

1.50 

5 

1 

4.  00 

6 

1 

4.50 

7 

1 

5.00 

b 

1 

1.50 

9 

1 

4.00 

10 

PRINTING  (1  ESTABLISHMENT). 


1 

$2. 30 

1. 33J 

31 

1 

1 

32 

2 

1.25 

33 

3 

1 

1.29 

34 

1 

1.00 

35 

6 

1.00 

36 

7 

1.00 

37 

o  1 

1 

cl  2. 68| 

38 

1 

1 

2.17| 

39 

1 

Cl 

1 

1 

d2. 43 

40 

1 

1.161 

41 

1 

6. 71 

42 

1 

1.50 

43 

a  And  house. 

d  One  employee  also  furnished  with  house. 
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BULLETIN  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 


Table  I.— OCCUPATIONS,  WAGES,  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  AND 

STEAM  RAILROADS  (3  ESTABLISHMENTS). 


Mar¬ 

ginal 

num¬ 

ber. 

Occupation. 

Em¬ 

ploy¬ 

ees. 

Sex. 

Days 

per 

week. 

Hours  per  week. 

Nationality. 

■ 

Low¬ 

est. 

High¬ 

est. 

Aver¬ 

age. 

1 

Agent,  express . 

1 

M. 

* 

American . 

6 

54 

54 

54 

2 

Agent,  freight 

1 

M. 

American . 

6 

54 

54 

54 

3 

Agents,  station . 

11 

M. 

American . 

7 

(a) 

(a) 

(Cl) 

4 

1 

M. 

English . 

7 

(a) 

w 

(a) 

5 

4 

M. 

Hawaiian . 

7 

(a) 

(a) 

(«) 

6 

1 

M. 

Portuguese . 

7 

(a) 

(a) 

(«) 

7 

Total . 

17 

M. 

7 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

8 

Agent,  ticket . 

1 

M. 

American . 

6 

54 

54 

54 

9 

Ballast  men . . . 

10 

M. 

Japanese . 

6 

53 

53 

53 

10 

Blacksmiths . 

3 

M. 

American . 

6 

53 

54 

53  3 

11 

2 

M. 

Portuguese . 

6 

53 

54 

53.5 

12 

Total . 

5 

M. 

6 

53 

54 

53.4 

13 

Blacksmiths’  helpers . 

2 

M. 

Hawaiian 

6 

53 

53 

53 

14 

2 

M. 

Portuguese . 

6 

53 

54 

53.5 

15 

Total . 

4 

M. 

6 

53 

54 

53.3 

16 

Bookkeepers . 

1 

M. 

American . 

6 

54 

54 

54 

17 

1 

M. 

Australian . 

6 

54 

54 

54 

18 

Total . 

2 

M. 

6 

54 

54 

54 

19 

Bookkeeper,  assistant . 

1 

M. 

German  . 

6 

54 

54 

54 

20 

Brakemen . .  . 

2 

M. 

Hawaiian 

6 

54 

54 

54 

21 

Brakemen,  freight . 

10 

M. 

Hawaiian 

6 

53 

53 

53 

22 

Brakemen ;  passenger . 

3 

M. 

American 

6 

54 

54 

54 

23 

3 

M. 

Hawaiian . 

6 

53 

53 

53 

24 

Total . 

6 

M. 

6 

53 

54 

53.5 

25 

Captain,  tug . 

1 

M. 

*  m 

American 

6 

54 

54 

54 

26 

Car  cleaners.. . 

6 

M. 

Japanese 

6 

53 

53 

53 

27 

Car  inspector . 

1 

M. 

American 

6 

53 

53 

53 

28 

Carpenters . 

8 

M. 

American 

6 

53 

54 

53  3 

29 

4 

M. 

Hawaiian . 

6 

53 

54 

53.5 

30 

3 

M. 

Japanese . 

6 

54 

54 

54 

31 

8 

M. 

Portuguese . 

6 

53 

53 

53 

32 

Total . 

23 

M. 

6 

53 

54 

53. 3 

33 

Carpenters’  helper . 

1 

M. 

Japanese 

6 

54 

54 

34 

Carpenters,  work  train . 

2 

M. 

Japanese  . 

6 

53 

53 

53 

35 

Car  porter . 

1 

M. 

Chinese 

G 

54 

54 

54 

36 

Car  repairer . 

1 

M. 

Portuguese. 

6 

54 

54 

54 

37 

Clerks,  freight . , . 

6 

M. 

American 

6 

53 

54 

53  2 

38 

Clerk,  lumber . 

1 

M. 

Hawaiian 

6 

54 

54 

54 

39 

Clerks,  office . 

2 

M. 

American 

6 

53 

53 

53 

40 

Clerk,  roundhouse . 

1 

M. 

American 

6 

53 

53 

53 

41 

Conductors . 

4 

M. 

American 

G 

54 

54 

54 

42 

1 

M. 

Italian . 

6 

54 

54 

54 

43 

Total . 

5 

M. 

6 

54 

54 

54 

44 

Conductors,  freight . 

3 

M. 

American 

6 

53 

53 

53 

45 

Conductors,  passenger . 

3 

M. 

A  merman 

6 

53 

53 

53 

46 

Engineers,  locomotive . 

14 

M. 

American 

6 

53 

54 

53  4 

47 

1 

M. 

Hawaiian . 

6 

54 

54 

54 

48 

3 

M. 

Portuguese . 

6 

53 

54 

53.3 

49 

Total . 

18 

M. 

6 

53 

54 

53.4 

a  Irregular. 

bAnd  house,  fuel,  water,  transportation  of  children  to  school,  and  medical  attendance, 
c  Two  employees  also  furnished,  with  house,  fuel,  water,  transportation  of  children  to  school,  and 
medical  attendance. 

rf  Four  employees  also  furnished  with  house,  fuel,  water,  transportation  of  children  to  school,  and 
medical  attendance. 
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NATIONALITY  OP  EMPLOYEES  IN  EACH  INDUSTRY,  1902— Continued 

STEAM  RAILROADS  (3  ESTABLISHMENTS ) . 


Classified  wages  per  day. 


Under 

$0.50. 

$0.50 
or  un¬ 
der  $1. 

$1  or 
under 
$1.50. 

$1.50  or 
under 
$2. 

$2  or 
under 
$2.50. 

$2.50  or 
under 
$3. 

$3  or 
under 
$3.50. 

$3.50  or 
under 
$4. 

$4  or 
under 
$4.50. 

$4.50  or 
under 
$5. 

$5  or 
over. 

age 

wages 

per 

day. 

1 

$1,914 
5. 75 

1 

1 

8 

1 

1 

1.91 

61 

6  2. 874 

2 

6  2 

c  2. 394 

61 

6  2. 684 

1 

10 

1 

d5 

d  2. 124 

1 

4.  79 

10 

. 

1.00 

3 

4.50 

1 

61 

e  2. 974 

1 

61 

3 

e  3. 89 

2 

2 

2.  35 

. 

2.00 

4 

2.174! 

1 

1 

5. 75 

61 

•6  5. 75 

. 

e  2 

e  5. 75 

61 

6  4. 214 

2 

. 

1.724 

10 

1.50 

3 

2. 00 

3 

* 

1.50 

3 

3 

1. 75 

61 

6  4. 79 

6 

1.00 

1 

3. 00 

1 

1 

2 

3 

1 

3.73 

1 

3 

2. 424 

c3 

..... 

c2. 00 

3 

.2 

2 

1 

2.484 

3 

c  6 

4 

3 

2 

4 

1 

c  2. 844 

Aver- 


Mar- 

ginal 

num¬ 

ber. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 


1 

1 

61 


eS 

1 


1.75 
1.75 
1.34 
2.25 
3. 13 
6  2.30 
2.584 
2.11 

e  3. 354 

3.45 


e  4 


e  3. 374 


61 


1 

V  2 


3 

61 


61 


«3 


61 


6 


3. 45 
3. 83i 

e  4. 01 
61.914 
e  2.  62 


/  3.  66; 


«  One  employee  also  furnished  with  house,  fuel,  Avater,  transportation  of  children 
medical  attendance. 

/Three  employees  also  furnished  with  house,  fuel,  Abater,  transportation  of  children 
medical  attendance. 


to  school,  and 
to  school,  and 
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Table  I.— OCCUPATIONS,  WAGES,  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  AND 

STEAM  RAILROADS  (3  ESTABLISHMENTS) — Continued. 


Mar¬ 

ginal 

num¬ 

ber. 

Occupation. 

Em¬ 

ploy¬ 

ees. 

Sex. 

Nationality. 

Days 

per 

week. 

Hours  per  week. 

Low¬ 

est. 

High¬ 

est. 

Aver¬ 

age. 

1 

Engineer,  tug . 

1 

M. 

American . 

6 

54 

&4 

54 

2 

Firemen,  locomotive . 

4 

M. 

American . 

6 

53 

54 

53.3 

3 

12 

M. 

Hawaiian . 

6 

53 

54 

53.5 

4 

2 

M. 

Portuguese . 

6 

53 

54 

53.5 

5 

Total . 

18 

M. 

6 

53 

54 

53.4 

6 

Fireman,  shop . 

1 

M. 

Portuguese . 

6 

54 

54 

54 

7 

Fireman,  tug*. . 

1 

M. 

Hawaiian . 

6 

54 

54 

54 

8 

Foreman,  ballast  men . 

1 

M. 

Japanese . 

6 

53 

53 

53 

9 

Foreman,  car  cleaners . 

1 

M. 

American . 

6 

53 

53 

53 

10 

Foreman,  car  shop . 

1 

M. 

American . 

6 

53 

53 

53 

11 

Foreman,  foundry . 

1 

M. 

American . 

6 

54 

54 

54 

12 

Foreman,  freight  handlers . 

1 

M. 

American . 

6 

54 

54 

54 

13 

Foreman,  general . 

1 

M. 

Hawaiian . 

6 

54 

54 

54 

14 

Foremen,  hostlers,  locomotive . 

1 

M. 

American . 

6 

53 

53 

53 

15 

1 

M. 

Portuguese . 

6 

53 

53 

53 

10 

Total . 

2 

M. 

6 

63 

53 

53 

17 

Foreman,  laborers,  yard . 

1 

M. 

American . 

6 

53 

53 

53 

18 

Foreman,  painters . 

1 

M. 

American . 

6 

53 

53 

53 

19 

Foreman,  roundhouse . 

1 

M. 

American . 

6 

53 

53 

53 

20 

Foremen,  section  men . 

1 

M. 

Chinese . 

6 

54 

54 

54 

21 

1 

M. 

Hawaiian . 

6 

54 

54 

54 

22 

1 

M. 

Irish . 

6 

54 

54 

54 

23 

15 

M. 

Japanese  . 

6 

53 

54 

53.3 

24 

Total . 

18 

M. 

6 

53 

54 

53.4 

25 

Foremen,  wharf . 

4 

M. 

American . 

6 

53 

53 

53 

26 

Freight  handlers . 

2 

M. 

Hawaiian . 

6 

54 

54 

54 

27 

31 

M. 

Japanese . 

6 

53 

54 

53.4 

28 

5 

M. 

Portuguese . 

6 

54 

54 

54 

29 

Tdtal . 

38 

M. 

6 

53 

54 

53.5 

30 

Hostlers,  locomotive . 

7 

M. 

Portuguese . 

6 

53 

53 

53 

31 

Laborers . 

53 

M 

Hawaiian 

6 

54 

54 

54 

32 

72 

M. 

Japanese . 

6 

54 

54 

54 

33 

Total . 

125 

M. 

6 

54 

54 

54 

34 

Laborers,  wharf . 

75 

M. 

Japanese  _ 

6 

53 

53 

53 

35 

Machinists . 

6 

M. 

American . 

6 

53 

54 

53.7 

36 

2 

M. 

Hawaiian . 

6 

53 

53 

53 

37 

Total . 

8 

M. 

6 

53 

54 

53.5 

38 

Machinists’  apprentices . 

1 

M. 

Norwegian _ 

6 

54 

54 

54 

39 

1 

M. 

Portuguese . 

6 

54 

54 

54 

40 

Total . 

2 

M. 

6 

54 

54 

54 

41 

Machinists’  helpers . 

1 

M. 

American . 

6 

54 

64 

54 

42 

2 

M. 

Hawaiian . 

6 

53 

53 

53 

43 

Total . 

3 

M. 

6 

53 

54 

53.  3 

44 

Master  car  builders . 

2 

M. 

American . 

6 

53 

54 

53  5 

45 

Master  mechanics . 

3 

M. 

American . 

6 

53 

54 

53.7 

46 

Mechanics’  apprentices . 

21 

M. 

Portuguese . 

6 

54 

54 

54 

a  And  house,  fuel,  water,  transportation  of  children  to  school,  and  medical  attendance. 
b  Four  employees  also  furnished  with  house,  fuel,  water,  transportation  of  children  to  school,  and 
medical  attendance. 

cOne  employee  also  furnished  with  house,  fuel,  water,  transportation  of  children  to  school,  and 
medical  attendance. 
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NATIONALITY  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  EACH  INDUSTRY,  1902— Continued. 

STEAM  RAILROADS  (3  ESTABLISHMENTS) — Continued. 


Classified  wages  per  day. 

Aver- 

Mar 

Under 

$0.50. 

$0.50 
or  un¬ 
der  $1. 

$1  or 
under 
$1.50. 

$1.50  or 
under 
$2. 

$2  or 
under 
$2.50. 

$2.50  or 
under 
$3. 

$3  or 
under 
$3.50. 

$3.50  or 
under 
$4. 

$4  or 
under 
$4.50. 

$4.50  or 
under 
$5. 

$5  or 
over. 

age 

wages 

per 

day. 

ginal 

num¬ 

ber. 

a  1 

a  $4. 79 

2.11 

1 

1 

3 

2 

b  7 

5 

b  1.84 

3 

1 

1 

2.101 

4 

b  9 

9 

b  1.  93 

5 

1 

1.50 

6 

al 

a  2. 11 

7 

1 

1.55 

8 

1 

1 

2.50 

9 

1 

5. 00 

10 

1 

4.981 

11 

1 

3.061 

12 

a  1 

a  3. 831 

2. 871 

13 

1 

14 

1 

2.11' 

15 

I 

1 

1 

2.491 

16 

. 

1 

3.831 

17 

1 

4.25' 

18 

1 

4.50 

19 

a  1 

a  2. 00 

20 

1 

1.721 

1.721 

21 

1 

22 

2 

13 

1.69' 

23 

| 

2 

15 

a  1 

ol.711 

24 

4 

3. 00 

25 

2 

1.50 

26 

20 

11 

1.171 

1.50 

27 

5 

28 

20 

18 

. 1 . 

1.231 

29 

7 

1.531 

30 

d  53 

d  1.25 

31 

d  72 

d  1.25' 

32 

d  125 

d  1. 25 

33 

•75' 

1.15 

34 

2 

3 

1 

3.96 

35 

2 

3.00 

36 

2 

2 

3 

1 

3.  72 

37 

1 

1.50 

38 

] 

* 

1.25 

39 

1 

1 

1.371 

40 

1 

2. 00 

41 

2 

2.  00 

42 

3 

2.00 

43 

2 

6.71 

44 

o3 

o6.39 

45 

•  2 

ol.241 

46 

<*$1.10  a  day;  after  3  months,  $1.25;  after  6  months,  $1.50.  Also  house,  fuel,  water,  transportation  of 
children  to  school,  and  medical  attendance, 
e  Boys. 
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Table  I.— OCCUPATIONS,  WAGES,  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  AND 

STEAM  RAILROADS  (3  ESTABLISHMENTS) — Concluded. 


Mar¬ 

ginal 

num¬ 

ber. 

Occupation. 

Em¬ 

ploy¬ 

ees. 

Sex. 

Nationality. 

Days 

per 

week. 

Hours  per  week. 

Low¬ 

est. 

High¬ 

est. 

Aver¬ 

age. 

1 

Mnlders  _  _  . 

2 

M. 

Hawaiian . 

6 

53 

53 

53 

2 

i 

M. 

Russian . 

6 

54 

54 

54 

3 

i 

M. 

Scotch . 

6 

54 

54 

54 

4 

Total  . 

4 

M. 

6 

53 

54 

53. 5 

5 

Mnlders’  apprentices . 

2 

M. 

Hawaiian . 

6 

54 

54 

54 

6 

Mnlders’  helpers  . 

3 

M. 

Hawaiian . 

'  6 

54 

54 

54 

7 

2 

M. 

Portuguese . 

6 

53 

53 

53 

8 

Total  . 

5 

M. 

6 

58 

54 

53.6 

9 

Painters  .  . 

1 

M. 

American . 

6 

53 

53 

53 

10 

2 

M. 

Chinese . 

6 

53 

53 

53 

11 

2 

M. 

Hawaiian . 

6 

53 

54 

53.5 

12 

Total  . 

5 

M. 

6 

53 

54 

53.2 

13 

Pattern  makers 

1 

M. 

Portuguese . 

6 

53 

53 

53 

14 

1 

M. 

Swedish . 

6 

54 

54 

54 

15 

Total . 

2 

M. 

6 

53 

54 

53.5 

16 

Porters,  chair  car  . 

2 

M. 

Chinese . 

6 

53 

53 

53 

17 

Porter,  station . 

1 

M. 

Japanese  . 

6 

53 

53 

53 

18 

Boadmasters . 

i 

M. 

American . 

6 

53 

53 

53 

19 

1 

M. 

Japanese . 

6 

53 

53 

53 

20 

Total  . 

2 

M. 

6 

53 

53 

53 

21 

Section  men . 

183 

M. 

Japanese . 

6 

53 

54 

53. 4 

22 

Stenographers . 

1 

F. 

American . 

6 

53 

53 

53 

23 

1 

M. 

Part-Hawaiian  . 

6 

54 

54 

54 

24 

Total . 

2 

6 

53 

54 

53.5 

25 

Superintendent,  wharf . 

1 

M. 

American . 

6 

53 

53 

53 

26 

Train  dispatcher . 

1 

M. 

American . 

6 

53 

53 

53 

27 

Watchmen . 

1 

M. 

Portuguese . 

7 

63 

63 

63 

28 

1 

M. 

Russian . 

7 

63 

63 

63 

29 

Total . ■. . . 

2 

M. 

7 

63 

63 

63 

30 

Wipers . . . 

2 

M. 

Hawaiian . 

6 

54 

54 

54 

31 

2 

M. 

Portuguese . 

6 

54 

54 

54 

32 

Total . 

4 

M. 

6 

54 

54 

54 

33 

Yard  master . 

1 

M. 

American . 

6 

53 

53 

53 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANIES,  INTERISLAND  (2  ESTABLISHMENTS). 


34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 


Blacksmiths . 

Total . . . . 

Blacksmiths’  helpers 

Total . . 

Boatswains . 

Bookkeeper . 


1 

1 


2 


1 

1 


2 


5 

1 


M. 

American . 

6 

53 

53 

53 

M. 

Portuguese . 

6 

53 

53 

53 

M. 

6 

53 

53 

53 

M. 

Hawaiian . 

6 

53 

53 

53 

M. 

Jaj>anese . 

6 

53 

53 

53 

M. 

6 

53 

53 

53 

M. 

Hawaiian . 

6 

66 

66 

66 

M. 

American . 

6 

53 

53 

53 

«  And  house,  fuel,  water,  transportation  of  children  to  school,  and  medical  attendance. 
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NATIONALITY  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  EACH  INDUSTRY,  1902— Continued. 

STEAM  RAILROADS  (3  ESTABLISHMENTS ) — Concluded. 


Classified  wages  per  day. 

Aver- 

Under 

$0.50. 

$0.50 
or  un¬ 
der  $1. 

$1  or 
under 
$1. 50. 

$1.50  or 
under 
$2. 

$2  or 
under 
$2.50. 

$2.50  or 
under 
$3. 

$3  or 
under 
$3.50. 

$3.50  or 
under 
$4. 

$4  or 
under 
$4.50. 

$4.50  or 
under 
$5. 

$5  or 
over. 

age 

wages 

per 

day. 

1 

1 

$2.  25 
2.00 

1 

1 

4.00 

2 

1 

1 

2.624 

2 

1.50 

3 

1.  58  £ 

2 

1.50' 

5 

1.55 

1 

3.00 

2 

2.25 

2 

2. 124 

4 

1 

2. 35 

1 

4.50 

. 

1 

4.75 

2 

4.624 

. 

2 

I 

1.34 

1 

1.34 

1 

5.  75 

1 

2. 87| 

. 

1 

j 

1 

4.314 

183 

1.02 

1 

3.26 

a  1 

'  | 

a  1.  914 

«1 

1 

b  2.  584 

1 

5. 75 

1 

5. 75 

a  1 

« 1.914 

i 

1.724 

b  2 

| 

b  1, 82 

2 

1.534 

2 

1.  724 

4 

1.63 

. 

. 

I 

1 

5.  75 

1 

| 

Mar¬ 

ginal 

num¬ 

ber. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 


9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 


STEAMSHIP.  COMPANIES,  INTERISLAND  (2  ESTABLISHMENTS). 


1 

$5.  00 
3.00 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

1 

1 

1 

4.  00 

1 

2.50 

1.50 

1 

1 

1 

2.00 

c  5 

cl.  724 
8. 334 

• 

1 

b  One  employee  also  furnished  with  house,  fuel,  water,  transportation  of  children  to  school,  and 
medical  attendance, 
c  And  board. 
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Table  I.— OCCUPATIONS,  WAGES,  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  AND 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANIES,  INTERISLAND  (2  ESTABLISHMENTS) — Continued. 


Mar¬ 

ginal 

num¬ 

ber. 

Occupation. 

Em¬ 

ploy¬ 

ees. 

Sex. 

Nationality. 

Days 

per 

week. 

Hours  per  week. 

Low¬ 

est. 

High¬ 

est. 

Aver¬ 

age. 

1 

Carpenters . 

7 

M. 

American . 

6 

53 

53 

53 

2 

4 

M. 

Portuguese . 

6 

53 

53 

53 

3 

Total . 

11 

M. 

6 

53 

53 

53 

4 

Clerk,  freight . 

1 

M. 

Hawaiian . 

6 

66 

66 

55 

5 

Clerks,  office . 

2 

M. 

American . 

6 

53 

53 

53 

6 

Clerks,  ship . 

2 

M. 

American . 

6 

66 

66 

55 

7 

Clerk,  wharf . 

1 

M. 

American . 

6 

66 

66 

66 

8 

Coal  passers . 

3 

M. 

Hawaiian . 

6 

66 

66 

(b) 

66 

(b\ 

9 

Cooks  . 

21 

M. 

Chinese . 

7 

(b) 

10 

2 

M. 

Spanish . 

7 

G) 

(»j 

M 

11 

Total . . . 

23 

M. 

7 

(b) 

(b\ 

(h\ 

\U) 

\U) 

12 

Cooks’  helper  . 

1 

M. 

Chinese . 

7 

(b) 

(b\ 

(b\ 

13 

Electricians . 

4 

M. 

American . 

6 

53 

53 

53 

14 

Engineers,  assistant . 

6 

M. 

American . 

6 

66 

55 

55 

15 

2 

M. 

English . 

6 

66 

66 

66 

16 

1 

M. 

Greek . 

6 

66 

66 

66 

17 

1 

M. 

Scotch . 

6 

66 

66 

66 

18 

Total . 

9 

M. 

6 

66 

66 

66 

19 

Engineers,  assistant,  first . 

7 

M. 

American . 

6 

66 

55 

55 

20 

Engineers,  assistant,  second  . 

4 

M. 

American . 

66 

55 

55 

21 

Engineers,  chief . 

15 

M. 

American . 

6 

66 

55 

55 

22 

1 

M. 

English . 

6 

66 

66 

66 

23 

1 

M. 

German . 

6 

66 

66 

66 

24 

Total . 

17 

M. 

6 

66 

66 

66 

25 

Engineers,  donkey  engine . 

1 

M. 

German . 

6 

66 

55 

55 

26 

5 

M. 

Hawaiian . 

6 

66 

66 

66 

27 

Total . ' . 

6 

M. 

6 

66 

66 

66 

28 

Firemen . 

12 

M. 

American . 

6 

55 

55 

55 

29 

28 

M. 

Chinese . 

6 

66 

66 

66 

30 

Total . 

40 

M. 

6 

66 

66 

66 

31 

Laborers . ' . 

(c) 

M. 

Hawaiian . 

6 

55 

55 

55 

32 

Laborers,  carpenters’ . . . 

3 

M. 

Hawaiian . 

6 

53 

53 

53 

33 

Laborers,  shop . 

2 

M. 

Chinese . 

6 

53 

53 

34 

1 

M. 

Hawaiian . 

6 

53 

53 

53 

35 

Total . 

3 

M. 

6 

53 

53 

53 

36 

Machinist . 

1 

M. 

Hawaiian . 

6 

53 

53 

53 

37 

Machinist,  assistant . 

1 

M. 

Hawaiian . 

6 

53 

53 

53 

38 

Masters . 

7 

M. 

American . 

6 

55 

55 

39 

1 

M. 

Dutch . 

6 

66 

66 

66 

40 

1 

M. 

English . 

6 

66 

66 

66 

41 

3 

M. 

Part-Ha waiian  . 

6 

66 

66 

66 

42 

4 

M. 

G) 

6 

66 

66 

66 

43 

Total . 

16 

M. 

6 

66 

66 

66 

44 

Mates,  first . 

7 

M 

American 

6 

55 

55 

55 

45 

1 

M. 

Part-Hawaiian  . 

6 

66 

66 

66 

46 

9 

M. 

G) 

6 

66 

66 

66 

47 

Total . 

17 

M. 

6 

66 

66 

66 

48 

Mates,  second . 

7 

M. 

A  m  pri  en.rt 

r 

55 

55 

55 

49 

8 

M. 

Part-Hawaiian  . 

6 

66 

66 

66 

50 

Total . 

15 

M. 

6 

66 

66 

66 

a  And  board. 


b  Irregular. 


c  Not  reported. 
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NATIONALITY  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  EACH  INDUSTRY,  1902— Continued. 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANIES,  INTEBISLAND  (2  ESTABLISHMENTS) — Continued. 


Classified  wages  per  day. 

Aver- 

Mar- 

$0.50 

$1  or 

$1.50  or 

$2  or 

$2.50  or 

$3  or 

$3.50  or 

$4  or 

$4.50  or 

age 

wages 

ginal 

u  nuer 

or  un- 

under 

under 

under 

under 

under 

under 

under 

under 

$0  Ol 

per 

num- 

$0.00. 

der  $1. 

$1.50. 

$2. 

$2.50. 

$3. 

$3.50. 

$4. 

$4.50. 

$5. 

over. 

day. 

ber. 

5 

1 

1 

$4. 21\ 

1 

3 

1 

3.29 

2 

8 

6 

1 

1 

3.88 

3 

a  1 

a  2. 30 

4 

1 

1 

5  75 

5 

1 

a  1 

a  1 

a  3. 37| 

6 

1 

4. 79 

7 

a  3 

a  1. 53! 

8 

a  10 

a  9 

a  2 

a  1.54 

9 

a  2 

a  1.30! 

10 

— 

a  12 

a  9 

a  2 

a  1.52 

11 

a  1 

a .  50 

12 

4 

1.91! 

13 

a  3 

a  2 

a  3. 72 

14 

a  2 

a  4. 02! 

15 

a  1 

«  4. 02! 

16 

«1 

a  4. 02! 

17 

a  3 

a  6 

a  3. 85! 

18 

a  1 

a  1 

a  5 

a  3. 98 

19 

a  2 

a  2 

a  3. 56! 

20 

a  9 

a  6 

a  5. 05! 

21 

a  1 

a  4.  60 

22 

a  1 

«  4.  60 

23 

nil 

a  6 

a  5. 00 

24 

a  1 

a  1.91! 

25 

a  5 

a  1.75" 

26 

a  6 

a  1. 77! 

27 

a  12 

a  1.72! 

28 

a  21 

a  7 

a  1.42' 

29 

a  21 

a  19 

a  1.51! 

30 

(d) 

( d ) 

( d ) 

31 

2 

1 

1.75 

32 

1 

1 

1.41! 

33 

1 

1.15' 

34 

1 

1 

1 

1.32! 

35 

1 

4.98! 

36 

1 

2. 68! 

37 

a  1 

a  5.  58! 

38 

a  1 

a  5.  75* 

39 

a  1 

a  5.75 

40 

a  3 

a  5.  94 

41 

a  4 

a  5.  36! 

42 

a  1 

« 15 

a  5. 61! 

43 

a  7 

a  3. 46 

44 

a  1 

a  3. 83! 

'  45 

a  9 

a  3.  36| 

46 

, 

a  16 

a  1 

ci  3. 43 

47 

a  7 

a  2.  91! 

48 

a  8 

a  2. 30 

49 

a  8 

a  7 

a  2.  58! 

50 

- 

d  Some  receive  $1.50,  and  some  $2  per  day.  Number  not  reported. 
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Table  I.— OCCUPATIONS,  WAGES,  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  AND 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANIES,  INTEBISLANII  (2  ESTABLISHMENTS)— Concluded. 


Mar¬ 

ginal 

num¬ 

ber. 

Occupation. 

Em¬ 

ploy¬ 

ees. 

Sex. 

Nationality. 

Days 

per 

week. 

Hours  per  week. 

Low¬ 

est. 

High¬ 

est. 

Aver¬ 

age. 

1 

Mates,  third . 

1 

M. 

Part-Hawaiian  . 

6 

66 

66 

66 

2 

1 

M. 

Swedish . 

6 

66 

66 

66 

3 

Total . 

2 

M. 

6 

66 

66 

66 

* 

4 

Oilers  . 

4 

M.- 

American . 

6 

66 

66 

66 

5 

1 

M. 

German . 

6 

66 

66 

66 

6 

2 

M. 

Irish . 

6 

66 

66 

66 

7 

Total . 

7 

M. 

r 

6 

66 

66 

66 

8 

Pursers . 

6 

M. 

American . 

6 

66 

66 

66 

9 

8 

M. 

Hawaiian . 

6 

66 

66 

66 

10 

1 

M. 

Part-Hawaiian  . 

6 

66 

66 

66 

11 

Total . . 

15 

M. 

6 

66 

66 

66 

12 

Quartermasters . 

1 

M. 

American . 

6 

66 

66 

66 

13 

16 

M. 

Hawaiian . 

6 

66 

66 

66 

14 

1 

M. 

Japanese . 

6 

66 

66 

66 

15 

1 

M. 

Norwegian _ 

6 

66 

66 

66 

16 

3 

M. 

Portuguese . 

6 

66 

66 

66 

17 

Total . 

22 

M. 

6 

66 

66 

66 

18 

Sailors . 

145 

M. 

Hawaiian . 

6 

66 

66 

66 

19 

64 

M. 

Japanese . 

6 

66 

66 

66 

20 

Total . 

209 

M. 

6 

66 

66 

66 

21 

Seamen . 

114 

M. 

Hawaiian . 

6 

66 

66 

66 

22 

51 

M. 

Japanese . 

6 

66 

66 

66 

23 

Total . 

165 

M. 

6 

66 

66 

66 

24 

Statistician . 

1 

M. 

American . 

6 

53 

53 

53 

25 

Stenographer . 

1 

M. 

Part-Hawaiian  . 

6 

53 

53 

53 

26 

Stewards . 

14 

M. 

Chinese . 

6 

66 

66 

66 

27 

1 

M. 

East  Indian  .... 

6 

66 

66 

66 

28 

1 

M. 

Portuguese . 

6 

66 

66 

66 

29 

2 

M. 

Spanish . 

6 

66 

66 

66 

30 

Total . 

18 

M. 

6 

66 

66 

66 

31 

Steward,  port . ■ _ 

1 

M. 

American . 

6 

(5) 

(b) 

(b) 

32 

Superintendent,  engineers . 

1 

M. 

American . 

6 

M 

M 

U 

33 

Superintendents,  wharf . . 

2 

M. 

American . 

6 

o66 

<•66 

34 

Waiters . . . 

24 

M. 

Chinese . 

7 

(b) 

(b) 

(b) 

35 

11 

M. 

Japanese . 

7 

w 

36 

2 

M. 

Portuguese . 

7 

w 

(b) 

lb) 

37 

Total . 

37 

M. 

7 

(b) 

( b ) 

(b) 

STOCK  RANCHES  (3  ESTABLISHMENTS). 


38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 


45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 


Butcher . 

1 

M. 

Chinese . 

6 

66 

66 

66 

Cook . 

1 

M. 

Chinese . 

7 

70 

70 

70 

Dairyman . 

1 

M. 

Chinese . 

7 

77 

77 

77 

Overseers . 

1 

M. 

American 

7 

84 

84 

84 

4 

M. 

Hawaiian . 

(d) 

60 

77 

64.3 

1 

M. 

Irish . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

Total . 

6 

M. 

60 

84 

66.8 

Shearers . 

39 

M. 

Hawaiian 

6 

72 

72 

72 

Stock  herders . 

53 

M. 

Hawaiian . 

7 

77 

84 

83.2 

14 

M. 

Japanese . 

7 

70 

70 

70 

.  2 

F. 

Japanese  . 

7 

70 

70 

70 

1 

M. 

Portuguese . 

7 

70 

70 

70 

Total . 

70 

7 

70 

84 

80 

. 

a  And  board. 
b  Irregular. 


<•  Not  including  1  employee  whose  hours  are  irregular. 
d  Three  employees  work  6  days  and  1  works  7  days  per  week. 
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NATIONALITY  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  EACH  INDUSTRY,  1902— Continued. 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANIES,  INTERISLAND  (2  ESTABLISHMENTS)— Concluded. 


Classified  wages  per  day. 

Aver- 

Mar- 

Under 
$0. 50 

$0.50 
or  un¬ 
der  $1. 

$1  or 
under 
$1.50. 

$1.50  or 
under 
$2. 

$2  or 

under 

$2.50. 

$2.50  or 
under 
$3. 

$3  or 

under 

$3.50. 

$3.50  or 
under 
$4. 

$4  or 

under 

$4.50. 

$4.50  or 
under 

$5. 

$5  or 
over. 

age 

wages 

per 

day. 

ginal 

num¬ 

ber. 

a  1 

a  $1.72* 
“1.72* 

1 

«1 

2 

a  2 

a  1.72* 

3 

a  4 

a  1.72| 
a  1.  72* 
a  1.72* 

4 

a  1 

5 

a  2 

6 

a  7 

« 1. 72i 

7 

a  5 

a  1 

a  3.  07 
a  2.  34£ 

8 

9 

a  3 

a  3 

«1 

al 

al 

«  4. 83* 

10 

a3 

a  3 

«  6 

Cl  1 

n  1 

al 

a  2. 80 

11 

a  1 

a  1.33* 
a  1. 244 

12 

a  16 

13 

a  1 

a l.  33* 

14 

a  1 

a  1.  33* 

15 

a  3 

a  1.  33* 

16 

a  22 

a  1.27 

17 

a  145 

« 1.  30* 
a  1.  30* 

18 

«64 

19 

a  209 

a  1.30* 

20 

a  114 

a  .83* 

21 

a  51 

a.  83* 

22 

« 165 

a  .83* 

23 

..  ... 

1 

3.83* 

24 

1 

3.83* 

25 

a  3 

a  9 

a  2 

a  1.  68 

26 

a  1 

a  2. 00 

27 

a  1 

a  2.  00 

28 

a  1 

a  1 

a  2. 07 

29 

a  3 

a  10 

a  5 

a  1.76 

30 

1 

j _ _ _ 

2.30 

31 

1 

9.58* 

32 

2 

8.62* 

33 

a  3 

a  21 

a  1.01* 

34 

a  11 

a  1. 05* 

35 

a  2 

a  1.00 

36 

«3 

a  34 

a  1. 02* 

37 

STOCK  RANCHES  (3  ESTABLISHMENTS). 


1 

$1.15 
.  72* 
al.15 

3. 29 
e  1.  09* 
1.15* 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

1 

al 

1 

al 

3 

1 

a  1 

4 

1 

el.  47 

a  39 

a  1.00 

/.  49* 
.65* 
.33 
.79 

/  50 

a  3 

14 

2 

1 

g  52 

h  18 

g.  52* 

e  One  employee  also  receives  board.  g  See  notes  to  details. 

/  Including  2  boys;  also  receive  board.  h  Three  employees  also  receive  board. 
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Table  I.— OCCUPATIONS,  WAGES,  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  AND 

STREET  RAILWAY  (1  ESTABLISHMENT). 


Mar¬ 

ginal 

num¬ 

ber. 

Occupation. 

Em¬ 

ploy¬ 

ees. 

Sex. 

Nationality. 

Days 

per 

week. 

Hours  per  week. 

Low¬ 

est. 

High¬ 

est. 

Aver¬ 

age. 

1 

Blacksmith . 

1 

M. 

Portuguese . 

6 

63 

63 

63 

2 

Blacksmith’s  helpers . 

2 

M. 

Portuguese . 

6 

63 

63 

63 

3 

Bookkeeper . 

1 

M. 

American . 

6 

63 

63 

63 

4 

Car  cleaners . 

21 

M. 

Chinese . 

6 

63 

63 

63 

5 

Carpenter .  . 

1 

M. 

American . 

6 

63 

63 

63 

6 

Car  receiver . 

1 

M. 

American . 

6 

63 

63 

63 

7 

Conductors . 

24 

M. 

American . 

6 

63 

63 

63 

8 

1 

M. 

Canadian . 

6 

63 

63 

63 

9 

3 

M. 

English . 

6 

63 

63 

63 

10 

1 

M. 

German . 

6 

63 

63 

63 

11 

3 

M. 

Hawaiian . 

6 

63 

63 

63 

12 

1 

M. 

Irish . 

6 

63 

63 

63 

13 

2 

M. 

Scotch . 

6 

63 

63 

63 

14 

Total  . 

35 

M. 

6 

63 

63 

63 

15 

Draymen . '. . 

2 

M. 

Portuguese . 

6 

63 

63 

63 

16 

Engineers,  civil . 

21 

M. 

American . 

6 

63 

63 

63 

17 

Engineer,  civil,  assistant . 

1 

M. 

Portuguese . 

6 

63 

63 

63 

18 

Engineers,  power  house . 

1 

M. 

American . 

6 

63 

63 

63 

19 

2 

M. 

English . 

6 

63 

63 

63 

20 

Total . 

3 

M. 

6 

63 

63 

63 

21 

Engineer,  rock  crusher . 

1 

M. 

American . 

6 

63 

63 

63 

22 

Firemen,  powerhouse . 

2 

M. 

American . 

6 

63 

63 

63 

23 

Fireman,  rock  crusher . 

1 

M. 

Japanese  . 

6 

63 

63 

63 

24 

Foreman,  linemen . 

1 

M. 

American . 

6 

63 

63 

63 

25 

Foreman,  rock  crusher . 

1 

M. 

Part-Hawaiian  . 

6 

63 

63 

63 

26 

Foremen,  shop . 

2 

M. 

American . 

6 

63 

63 

63 

27 

Foreman,  track . 

1 

M. 

American . 

6 

63 

63 

63 

28 

Laborers,  rock  crusher . 

30 

M. 

Japanese  . . 

6 

63 

63 

63 

29 

Laborers,  track . 

6 

M. 

American . 

6 

63 

63 

63 

30 

104 

M. 

Japanese . 

6 

63 

63 

63 

31 

Total . 

110 

M. 

6 

63 

63 

63 

32 

Linemen . 

1 

M. 

Hawaiian . 

6 

63 

63 

63 

33 

3 

M. 

Swedish . 

6 

63 

63 

63 

34 

Total . 

4 

M. 

6 

63 

63 

63 

35 

Machinists . 

2 

M. 

American . 

6 

63 

63 

63 

36 

1 

M. 

Hawaiian . 

6 

63 

63 

63 

37 

1 

M. 

Swedish . 

6 

63 

63 

63 

38 

Total . 

4 

M. 

6 

63 

63 

63 

39 

Machinists’  helper . 

1 

M. 

American . 

0 

63 

63 

63 

40 

Motormen . 

22 

M. 

American  .... 

6 

63 

63 

63 

41 

1 

M. 

English . 

6 

63 

63 

63 

42 

3 

M. 

Irish . 

6 

63 

63 

63 

43 

1 

M. 

Scotch . 

6 

63 

63 

63 

44 

1 

M. 

Swedish . 

6 

63 

63 

63 

45 

Total . 

28 

M. 

6 

63 

63 

63 

46 

Oiler,  power  house . 

1 

M. 

Japanese .... 

6 

63 

63 

63 

47 

Painter . 

1 

M. 

American . 

6 

63 

63 

63 

48 

Painter’s  helper . 

1 

M. 

American . 

6 

63 

63 

63 

49 

Storekeeper  . 

1 

M. 

English . 

6 

63 

63 

63 

50 

Superintendent,  general . 

1 

M. 

Scotch . 

6 

63 

63 

63 

51 

Superintendent,  linemen . 

1 

M. 

American . 

6 

63 

63 

63 

52 

Superintendent,  track . 

1 

M. 

American  . . . 

6 

63 

63 

63 

53 

Timekeeper  ...1 . 

1 

M. 

American . 

6 

63 

63 

63 
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STREET  RAILWAY  (1  ESTABLISHMENT). 


Classified  wages  per  day. 

Aver¬ 

age 

wages 

per 

day. 

Mar¬ 

ginal 

num¬ 

ber. 

Under 

$0.50. 

$0.50 
or  un¬ 
der  $1. 

$1  or 
under 
$1.50. 

$1.50  or 
under 
$2. 

$2  or 
under 
$2.50. 

$2.50  or 
under 
$3. 

$3  or 
under 
$3.50. 

$3.50  or 
under 
$4. 

$4  or 
under 
$4.50. 

$4.50  or 
under 
$5. 

$5  or 
over. 

1 

$3  00 

1 

2 

1.50 

2 

1 

5  75 

3 

2 

1  25 

4 

1 

4.  00 

5 

1 

2.874 

6 

24 

3  15 

7 

1 

3. 15 

8 

3 

3. 15 

9 

1 

3. 15 

10 

3 

3. 15 

11 

1 

3. 15 

12 

2 

3. 15 

13 

35 

3  15 

14 

2 

1.50 

15 

1 

1 

3.894 

16 

1 

2.50 

17 

1 

2.874 

18 

1 

1 

5. 394 

19 

1 

1 

1 

4.554 

20 

1 

3.50 

21 

2 

2. 874 

22 

1 

1.25 

33 

1 

6.71 

24 

1 

* 

3.50 

25 

2 

4.214 

26 

1 

6.00 

27 

80 

1.00 

28 

6 

1.75 

29 

104 

1.50 

30 

110 

1.514 

31 

1 

3.  00 

32 

1 

1 

1 

2.834 

33 

1 

2 

1 

2.  874 

34 

1 

1 

2.684 

35 

1 

2.874 

36 

1 

3.45 

37 

1 

1 

2 

2. 924 

38 

1 

1.50 

39 

22 

3. 15 

40 

1 

3. 15 

41 

3 

3.15 

42 

1 

3.15 

43 

1 

3. 15 

44 

'28 

3. 15 

45 

1 

1.25 

46 

1 

4.00 

47 

1 

1.50 

48 

1 

4.79 

49 

1 

5.  75 

50 

1 

6.71 

51 

1 

4.79 

52 

* 

1 

3.45 

53 

14385—  No.  47—03 - 10 
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Table  1.— OCCUPATIONS,  WAGES,  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  AND 


SUGAR  PLANTATIONS  (55  ESTABLISHMENTS). 


Mar¬ 

ginal 

num¬ 

ber. 

Occupation. 

Em¬ 

ploy 

ees. 

Sex. 

Nationality. 

Days 

per 

week. 

Hours  per  week. 

Low¬ 

est. 

High¬ 

est. 

Aver¬ 

age. 

1 

Blacksmiths . 

18 

M. 

American . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

2 

1 

M. 

Chinese . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

3 

1 

M. 

English . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

4 

1 

M. 

French . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

5 

5 

M. 

German . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

6 

9 

M. 

Hawaiian . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

7 

3 

M. 

Part-Hawaiian  . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

8 

18 

M. 

Japanese . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

9 

2 

M. 

Norwegian . 

6 

GO 

60 

60 

10 

1 

M. 

Polish . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

11 

1 

M. 

Porto  Rican  .... 

6 

60 

60 

60 

12 

10 

M. 

Portuguese . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

13 

10 

M. 

Scotch . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

14 

1 

M. 

Swedish . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

15 

1 

M. 

W.  Indian  Negro 

6 

60 

60 

60 

i 

16 

Total . 

82 

M. 

6 

60 

60 

60 

17 

Blacksmiths’  helpers. ... 

2 

M. 

American 

6 

60 

60 

60 

18 

1 

M. 

Chinese . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

19 

2 

M. 

German . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

20 

•  5 

M. 

Hawaiian . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

21 

1 

-M. 

Part-Hawaiian  . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

22 

71 

M. 

Japanese . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

23 

2 

M. 

Porto  Rican  .... 

6 

60 

60 

60 

24 

16 

M. 

Portuguese . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

25 

Total . 

100 

M. 

6 

60 

60 

60 

26 

Boatmen . 

10 

M. 

Hawaiian . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

27 

Boiler  makers . 

4 

M. 

American . 

6 

60 

63 

60.8 

28 

1 

M. 

Hawaiian . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

29 

1 

M. 

Irish . 

6 

54 

54 

54 

30 

- 

6 

M. 

Japanese  . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

31 

1 

M. 

Scotch . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

32 

Total . . . .' 

13 

M. 

6 

54 

63 

59. 8 

33 

Boiler  makers’  helpers . 

5 

M. 

Hawaiian  . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

34 

25 

M. 

Japanese . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

35 

Total . 

30 

M. 

6 

60 

60 

60 

36 

Bookkeepers . 

31 

M. 

American  . . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

37 

1 

M. 

Australian . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

38 

■  4 

M. 

Canadian . 

6 

60 

(i0 

(iO 

39 

1 

M. 

Danish . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

40 

10 

M. 

English . 

6 

60 

66 

60.6 

41 

l>  4 

M. 

German . 

6 

60 

72 

63 

42 

1 

M. 

Irish . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

43 

6 

M. 

Scotch . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

44 

Total . 

e  58 

M. 

6 

60 

72 

60.3 

45 

Bookkeepers,  assistant . 

9 

M. 

American  . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

46 

1 

M. 

Canadian . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

47 

1 

M. 

Danish . 

9 

60 

60 

60 

48 

2 

M. 

English . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

49 

2 

M. 

German . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

50 

4 

M. 

Hawaiian . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

51 

1 

M. 

Japanese . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

52 

5 

M. 

Scotch . 

6 

i  60 

i  60 

'60 

53 

Total . 

25 

M. 

6 

1 60 

i  60 

<60 

54 

Brakemen,  railroad . 

18 

M. 

Hawaiian . 

6 

60 

60 

(10 

55 

6 

M. 

Japanese . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

56 

1 

M. 

Porto  Rican  . . . . 

6 

60 

(iO 

60 

57 

13 

M. 

Portuguese . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

58 

Total . 

38 

M. 

6 

60 

60 

60 

a  And  bonus. 
b  See  note  a. 
c  Including  2  boys. 
d  And  board. 

«  See  notes  to  details. 
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NATIONALITY  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  EACH  INDUSTRY,  1902— Continued. 

SUGAR  PLANTATIONS  (55  ESTABLISHMENTS). 


Classified  wages  per  day. 

Aver- 

Mar- 

Under 

$0.50. 

$0. 50 
or  un¬ 
der  $1. 

$1  or 
under 
$1. 50. 

$1. 50  or 
under 
$2. 

$2  or 
under 
$2. 50. 

$2. 50  or 
under 
$3. 

$3  or 
under 
$3.  50. 

$3. 50  or 
under 
$4. 

$4  or 
under 
$4. 50. 

$4. 50  or 
under 
$5. 

$5  or 
over. 

age 

wages 

per 

day. 

ginal 

num¬ 

ber. 

1 

1 

1 

3 

a  2 

3 

7 

6  $3. 82! 
1. 53| 

1 

1 

2 

1 

4.  60~ 

3 

1 

4.56 

4 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3.22 

5 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2. 12 

6 

2 

1 

2.  39 

7 

7 

7 

2 

2 

1.63! 

8 

1 

1 

2.40* 

9 

1 

1.  72! 

10 

1 

.89! 

11 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2.  61! 

12 

1 

3 

1 

4 

1 

4.33 

13 

1 

1.91! 

14 

1 

.92! 

15 

3 

13 

15 

8 

6 

6 

610 

5 

14 

2 

6  2.  81! 

16 

1 

1 

.84! 

17 

1 

1.25 

18 

1 

1 

. 

1.32! 

19 

2 

2 

1 

. 

1.14* 

20 

1 

_ _ _ 

.84! 

21 

37 

31 

3 

.95 

22 

1 

1 

.94! 

23 

c  7 

6 

2 

1 

cl.  07! 

24 

c  49 

43 

7 

1 

c .  98! 

25 

10 

2.  00 

26 

1 

a  3 

6  5. 52! 

27 

1 

3.75* 

28 

d  1 

d  6. 00 

29 

5 

1 

1.58! 

30 

tfl 

d  5. 00* 

31 

5 

1 

1 

1 

eh 

e  3.  56! 

32 

5 

1.07! 

33 

3 

21 

1 

1.17 

34 

3 

26 

1 

1. 15! 

35 

2 

3 

2 

'  f  5 

a  19 

eh.  71! 

36 

1 

5.75 

37 

1 

3 

5. 86! 

38 

1 

5.75* 

39 

1 

1 

2 

ci  6 

6  5. 40! 

40 

2 

2 

5.51* 

41 

1 

5. 36! 

42 

1 

1 

1 

3 

4.98! 

43 

3 

1 

4 

4 

no 

e  36 

e  5.  57! 

44 

«2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

6  3.  09 

45 

1 

5.  75 

46 

1 

4.79 

47 

1 

1 

3.45 

48 

1 

1 

2. 58! 

49 

.  2 

1 

1 

2.87! 

50 

1 

3. 33! 

51 

il 

2 

1 

1 

k  2. 26! 

52 

j  1 

66 

2 

4 

3 

4 

1 

3 

1 

e  3. 06 

53 

■ 

4 

14 

1.03! 

54 

2 

4 

1.  05! 

55 

] 

.92! 

56 

6 

7 

.93! 

57 

13 

25 

1.00 

58 

/  One  en 
q  One  er 

nployee 

nployee 

also  recc 
also  recc 

fives  board, 
fives  board,  and 

2  also  re 

ceive  sh 

ares  of  net  profits. 

h  One  employee  is  also  a  sugar  boiler. 
i  Not  including  1  employee  whose  hours  are  irregular. 
3  And  earnings  as  postmaster. 

fcNot  including  earnings  of  1  employee  as  postmaster. 
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Table  I.— OCCUPATIONS,  WAGES,  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  AND 


SUGAR  PLANTATIONS  (55  ESTABLISHMENTS)— Continued. 


Mar¬ 

ginal 

num¬ 

ber. 

Occupation. 

Em¬ 

ploy¬ 

ees. 

Sex. 

Nationality. 

Days 

per 

week. 

Hours  per  week. 

Low¬ 

est. 

High¬ 

est. 

Aver¬ 

age. 

1 

Bricklayers  . 

1 

M. 

American . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

2 

1 

M. 

Japanese . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

3 

Total  . 

2 

M. 

6 

60 

60 

60 

4 

Butchers . 

2 

M. 

American  Negro 

6 

(«) 

(a) 

(a) 

5 

3 

M. 

Hawaiian . 

6 

ja 

(«) 

(«) 

6 

• 

1 

M. 

Portuguese . 

6 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

7 

Total . 

6 

M. 

6 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

8 

On  tip  cutters  . . . 

255 

M. 

Chinese . 

6 

ft  60 

ft  60 

ft60 

9 

285 

M. 

Chinese  and 

6 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

Japanese. 

10 

1,153 

M. 

Japanese . 

6 

d  60 

d  60 

d60 

11 

30 

M. 

Porto  Rican  .... 

6 

e  60 

<?  60 

e60 

12 

16 

M. 

Portuguese . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

13 

9 

M. 

S.  Sea  Islander.. 

6 

60 

60 

60 

14 

Total  . . 

1,748 

M. 

6 

/  60 

/  60 

/60 

15 

( 'ji tip  ent.ters  and  loaders. 

478 

M. 

Japanese . 

6 

ft  60 

ft  60 

ft  60 

16 

14 

F. 

Japanese . 

6 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

17 

Total . 

492 

6 

j  60 

j  60 

J60 

18 

Cane  loaders . 

43 

M. 

Chinese . 

6 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

19 

1,156 

M. 

Japanese . 

6 

l  60 

l  60 

m 

20 

31 

F. 

Japanese . 

6 

m  60 

w60 

m60 

21 

21 

M. 

Portuguese . 

6 

60 

72 

61.7 

22 

Total . 

1,251 

6 

n  60 

n  72 

n60. 1 

23 

Cane  weighers . 

2 

M. 

American . 

6 

60 

72 

66 

24 

1 

M. 

Australian . 

6 

72 

72 

72 

25 

1 

M. 

Canadian . 

6 

72 

72 

72 

26 

4 

M. 

German . 

6 

72 

72 

72 

27 

2 

M. 

Hawaiian . 

6 

60 

72 

66 

28 

1 

M. 

Part-Hawaiian . 

6 

72 

72 

72 

29 

5 

M. 

Japanese . 

6 

60 

72 

67.2 

30 

7 

M. 

Portuguese . 

6 

72 

72 

72 

31 

Total . 

23 

M. 

6 

60 

72 

69.9 

32 

Carpenters . 

11 

M. 

American . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

33 

2 

M. 

Canadian . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

34 

_  * 

24 

M. 

Chinese . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

35 

1 

M. 

English . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

36 

1 

M. 

Filipino . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

37 

6 

M. 

German . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

38 

23 

M. 

Hawaiian . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

39 

4 

M. 

Part-Hawaiian  . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

40 

322 

M. 

Japanese  . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

41 

5 

M. 

Porto  Rican  .... 

6 

60 

60 

*60 

42 

34 

M. 

Portuguese . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

43 

' 

5 

M. 

Scotch . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

44 

1 

M. 

S.  Sea  Islander  . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

45 

1 

M. 

W.  Indian  Negro 

6 

60 

60 

60 

46 

Total . 

440 

M. 

6 

60 

60 

60 

47 

Carpenters’  helpers . 

2 

M. 

Chinese . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

48 

1 

M. 

German . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

49 

2 

M. 

Hawaiian . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

50 

105 

M. 

Japanese . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

51 

1 

M. 

Norwegian . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

52 

3 

M. 

Porto  Rican  .... 

6 

60 

60 

60 

53 

5 

M. 

Portuguese . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

54 

Total . . 

119 

M. 

6 

60 

60 

60 

a  Irregular. 

ft  Not  including  251  employees  whose  hours  are  irregular. 
^19}  cents  per  ton. 

d  Not  including  740  employees  whose  hours  are  irregular. 
eNot  including  10  employees  whose  hours  are  irregular. 

/  Not  including  1,286  employees  whose  hours  are  irregular 

y  Not  including  285  employees  paid  by  the  ton. 

ft  Not  including  398  employees  whose  hours  are  irregular. 

\  Not  reported. 

j  Not  including  412  employees  whose  hours  are  irregular. 
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NATIONALITY  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  EACH  INDUSTRY,  1902— Continued. 


SUGAR.  PLANTATIONS  (55  ESTABLISHMENTS)— Continued. 


Mar¬ 

ginal 

num¬ 

ber. 


1 

2 


3 


4 

5 

6 


7 


8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

18 


14 


15 

16 


17 


18 

19 

20 
21 


22 


23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 


31 


32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 


46 


47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 


54 


fcNot  including  14  females,  wages  not  reported. 
l  Not  including  845  employees  whose  hours  are  irregular. 
m  Not  including  25  employees  whose  hours  are  irregular. 
n  Not  including  913  employees  whose  hours  are  irregular. 
o  One  employee  also  receives  share  of  net  profits. 
pBoy. 

3  Including  1  boy. 
r  Including  3  boys. 


Classified  wages  per  day. 

Aver- 

age 

$0.50 

$1  or 

$1.50  or 

$2  or 

$2.50  or 

$3.00  or 

$3.50  or 

$4  or 

$4.50  or 

r\r* 

wages 

u  naer 

or  un- 

under 

under 

under 

under 

under 

under 

under 

under 

«JpO  Or 

per 

itpij.di). 

der  $1. 

$1.50. 

$2. 

$2.50. 

$3. 

$3.50. 

$4. 

$4.50. 

$5. 

over. 

day. 

1 

$7.00 

1 

1.25 

1 

1 

4. 12i 

1 

1 

1.57| 

1 

1 

1 

1.23i 

1 

1.00 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1.31 

1 

129 

126 

.891 

(c) 

781 

372 

.78 

20 

10 

.791- 

16 

.96 

9 

.69 

a  955 

C/508 

a.  80 

80 

398 

.94 

(<) 

C) 

(<) 

(<) 

(*) 

(<) 

D) 

U) 

(<) 

(<) 

(<) 

(<) 

fc  80 

fc398 

fc0.94 

43 

1.00 

564 

592 

.90 

31 

.71 

18 

2 

] 

1.01* 

613 

637 

1 

.90 

1 

1 

1.91* 

1 

1.91* 

1 

1.91* 

1 

1 

2 

1.83 

1 

•  1 

1.34* 

1 

1.34* 

4 

1 

.94* 

2 

3 

2 

1.13 

6 

7 

7 

....  .  

3 

1.37* 

i 

2 

l 

5 

o2 

o  4.  38* 

1 

l 

3.91* 

2 

5 

16 

’****  “«* 

1 

1.56 

1 

5.  75 

i 

2.00 

2 

1 

l 

2 

3.  51 

4 

6 

9 

3 

l 

1.49* 

1 

2 

1 

3.  52* 

78 

195 

38 

6 

4 

1 

1.17 

1 

4 

1.03 

3 

5 

10 

6 

7 

1 

2 

1.98 

1 

3 

1 

3.  69 

1 

4.98* 

1 

2.00 

88 

216 

76 

18 

12 

2 

6 

9 

10 

o  3 

ol.47 

Pi 

1 

3.69* 

1 

1.34* 

2 

.76* 

45 

57 

3 

1.  03* 

1 

1.15* 

a  2 

1 

q .  74* 

- 

2 

<23 

3.95* 

Pi 

q  51 

(2  64 

3 

r  1.02 

830 
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Table  I.— OCCUPATIONS,  WAGES,  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  AND 
SUGAR  PLANTATION S  (55  ESTABLISHMENTS)  — Continued. 


Mar¬ 

ginal 

num¬ 

ber. 

Occupation. 

Em¬ 

ploy¬ 

ees. 

Sex. 

Nationality. 

Days 

per 

week. 

Hours  per  week. 

Low¬ 

est. 

High¬ 

est. 

Aver¬ 

age. 

1 

Chemists . . . 

5 

M. 

American . 

6 

(a) 

a' 

(a) 

2 

1 

M. 

English . 

6 

(«) 

« 

(a) 

3 

1 

M. 

Canadian . 

6 

(a) 

a 

(a) 

4 

1 

M. 

Dutch . 

6 

(a) 

w 

(«) 

5 

4 

M. 

German  . . 

6 

(a) 

(a) 

6 

1 

M. 

Scotch . 

6 

(«) 

(«) 

7 

1 

M. 

Swedish . 

,  6 

(a) 

\a) 

(a) 

8 

Total . 

14 

M. 

6 

(a) 

fa) 

(«) 

9 

Chemists,  assistant . 

1 

M. 

American . 

6 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

10 

1 

M. 

English . 

6 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

11 

Total . 

2 

M. 

6 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

12 

Chemists’  helpers . 

1 

M. 

Chinese . 

6 

(a) 

a' 

(a) 

13 

1 

M. 

German . 

6 

(a) 

(«J 

14 

1 

M. 

J  apanese . 

6 

-(«) 

(«' 

(a) 

15 

Total . 

3 

M. 

6 

(a) 

fa) 

(a) 

16 

Clerks,  frieght . 

3 

M. 

American . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

17 

1 

M. 

English . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

18 

1 

M. 

Jamaican . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

19 

Total . 

5 

M. 

6 

60 

60 

60 

20 

Clerks,  mill . 

1 

M. 

American . 

6 

72 

72 

72 

21 

2 

M. 

Hawaiian . 

6 

72 

72 

72 

22 

1 

M. 

Japanese  . 

6 

72 

72 

72 

23 

Total . 

4 

M. 

6 

72 

72 

72 

24 

Clerks,  store . 

7 

M. 

American . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

25 

2 

M. 

Canadian . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

26 

10 

M. 

Chinese . 

6 

(7  60 

<JT2 

1/61. 3 

27 

1 

M. 

English . . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

28 

1 

M. 

German . 

6 

72 

72 

72 

29 

3 

M. 

Hawaiian . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

30 

2 

M. 

Part-Hawaiian  . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

31 

101 

M. 

Japanese . 

6 

ft  60 

ft  7 

2 

ft  60. 5 

32 

1 

F. 

Japanese . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

33 

1 

F. 

Norwegian . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

34 

3 

M. 

Porto  Rican.... 

6 

60 

60 

60 

35 

37 

M. 

Portuguese . 

6 

ft  60 

ft  7 

2 

ft61. 4 

36 

3 

M. 

Scotch . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

37 

1 

M. 

Spanish . 

6 

72 

7 

2 

72 

38  ' 

Total . 

173 

6 

k  60 

ft  7 

> 

A.-60.  8 

39 

Clerks,  sugar . 

1 

M. 

American . 

6 

72 

7 

2 

72 

40 

1 

M. 

German. . 

6 

72 

72 

72 

41 

1 

M. 

Hawaiian . 

6 

72 

72 

72 

42 

Total . •. . 

3 

M. 

6 

.  72 

72 

72 

— 

43 

Clerks,  wharf . 

4 

M 

American 

6 

60 

60 

60 

44 

1 

M. 

Canadian . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

45 

2 

M. 

Scotch . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

46 

Total . . . 

7 

M 

6 

60 

60 

60 

47 

Coachman . 

i 

M. 

American  Negro 

7 

(«) 

(«) 

(«) 

48 

Coal  passers . 

18 

M. 

Chinese  . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

49 

30 

M. 

Japanese . 

6 

60 

60 

-60 

50 

1 

M. 

Porto  Rican  .... 

6 

60 

60 

60 

51 

Total . 

49 

M. 

6 

60 

60 

60 

a  Irregular. 

ft  One  employee  also  receives  share  of  net  profits. 
c  Boys. 

Including  1  boy. 
e  And  share  of  net  profits. 

/  See  notes  to  details. 

(/Not  including  1  employee  whose  hours  are  not  reported, 
ft  Not  including  3  employees  whose  hours  are  not  reported. 
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NATIONALITY  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  EACH  INDUSTRY,  1902— Continued. 

SUGAR  PLANTATIONS  (55  ESTABLISHMENTS)- Continued. 


Classified  wages  per  day. 

Aver- 

Mar- 

SO.  50 

Si  or 

SI. 50  or 

S2  or 

$2.50  or 

$3  or 

$3.50  or 

$4  or 

$4.50  or 

age 

wages 

ginal 

<ttn 

or  un- 

under 

under 

under 

under 

under 

under 

under 

under 

$5  or 

per 

num- 

rtpU.DU. 

der  SI. 

SI. 50. 

$2. 

$2.50. 

S3. 

$3.50. 

$4. 

$4.50. 

$5. 

over. 

day. 

bers. 

1 

b  4 

&$6  18s 

1 

• 

1 

5  75 

2 

:::::::: 

1 

4  79 

3 

1 

6  71 

4 

4 

6.  74 

5 

1 

3  83| 

6 

. 

1 

13.80' 

7 

1 

1 

2 

b  n 

7.6  62! 

8 

.. 

. 

' 

r~ 

1 

5.  75 

9 

1 

| 

2. 30 

10 

. | . 1 . 

1 

1 

1 

4.02! 

11 

1 

.  96 

12 

Cl 

. 

c .  38! 

13 

1 

Y 

.81 

14 

Cl 

2 

I 

i  i 

d.72 

15 

. . i . 

cl 

1 

i 

(7  2. 17! 

16 

1 

2.11' 

17 

e  1 

e 1.  34! 

18 

/  2 

2 

i 

f 1.99! 

19 

1 

2.30 

20 

1 

1 

1.91! 

21 

1 

1.91! 

22 

. 

2 

2 

2. 01! 

23 

2 

3 

0 

- 

2.  60 

24 

1 

1 

2. 77! 

25 

4 

3 

3 

1.17' 

26 

1 

1. 15! 

27 

1 

3.83! 

28 

1 

2 

1.47' 

29 

1 

1 

.96! 

30 

d  2 

7  49 

34 

16 

/ 1. 05* 

31 

el 

* 

e.  57! 

32 

1 

1.15! 

33 

1 

1 

1 

1.62! 

34 

c  3 

j  8 

b  12 

8 

,  3 

2 

1 

/ 1.  40 

35 

3 

2. 36! 

36 

i 

2. 30' 

37 

75 

/  64 

7>  54 

32 

7 

6 

3 

2 

/1.27I 

38 

1 

2.11 

39 

1 

1.91! 

40 

1 

2.30 

41 

1 

2 

2.11 

42 

1 

1 

1 

i 

3. 02 

43 

m  1 

to  1. 53! 

44 

m  1 

] 

«2.10! 

45 

i 

o  3 

1 

1 

1 

i 

o2.54! 

46 

1 

1. 15 

47 

18 

1.00 

48 

30 

i 

.88! 

49 

1 

.94 

50 

31 

18 

1 . 

.93 

51 

1 

i  Three  employees  also  receive  share  of  net  profits, 
i  Including  2  boys. 

7c Not  including  7  employees  whose  hours  are  not  reported. 
7  Including  1  boys. 
m  And  board. 

«One  employee  also  receives  board. 
oTwo  employees  also  receive  board. 
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Table  I.— OCCUPATIONS,  WAGES,  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  AND 

SUGAK  PLANTATIONS  (55  ESTABLISHMENTS)— Continued. 


Mar¬ 

ginal 

num¬ 

ber. 

Occupation. 

Employ¬ 

ees. 

Sex. 

Nationality. 

Days 

per 

week. 

Hours  per  week. 

Low¬ 

est. 

High¬ 

est. 

Aver¬ 

age. 

1 

Coal  weigher . 

1 

M. 

German . 

6 

72 

72 

72 

2 

Contract  cultivators . . . 

« 1,884 

M. 

Chinese . 

6 

60 

66 

60 

3 

40 

M. 

Hawaiian . 

6 

60 

66 

61.7 

4 

2 

F. 

Hawaiian . 

6 

66 

66 

66 

5 

d  8, 160 

M. 

Japanese . 

6 

60 

66 

60 

6 

59 

F. 

Japanese . 

6 

60 

66 

60.5 

7 

23 

M. 

Porto  Rican .... 

6 

60 

60 

60 

8 

60 

M. 

Portuguese . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

9 

Total . 

/ 10, 228 

6 

60 

66 

60 

10 

Cooks . 

19 

M. 

Chinese . 

7 

(ftl 

(A) 

(ft) 

11 

8 

M. 

Japanese  . 

7 

(A) 

G) 

12 

Total 

27 

M. 

7 

G) 

G) 

fft'l 

13 

Cooks’  helpers . 

1 

M. 

Chinese . 

7 

(h) 

(ft) 

G) 

14 

1 

M. 

Japanese . 

7 

G) 

w 

(ft) 

15 

Total . 

2 

M. 

7 

(") 

G) 

(ft) 

1G 

Dairyman . 

1 

M. 

Portuguese . 

7 

70 

70 

70 

17 

Ditch  men . 

50 

M. 

Chinese . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

18 

1 

M. 

German . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

19 

31 

M. 

Hawaiian . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

20 

1 

Part-Hawaiian  . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

21 

328 

M. 

Japanese . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

22 

1 

M. 

Norwegian . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

23 

34 

M. 

Portuguese . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

24 

1 

M. 

Swedish . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

25 

Total . . 

447 

M. 

6 

60 

60 

60 

26 

Electricians . 

3 

M. 

American . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

27 

1 

M. 

German . 

6 

G) 

(A) 

(A) 

28 

1 

M. 

Scotch . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

29 

Total . 

5 

M. 

6 

l  60 

l  60 

l  60 

30 

Electricians’  helpers . 

3 

M. 

Hawaiian . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

31 

2 

M. 

Japanese  . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

32 

Total . 

5 

M. 

6 

60 

60 

60 

33 

Engineer,  chief . 

1 

M. 

American . 

6 

72 

72 

72 

34 

Engineers,  donkev  engine . 

2 

M. 

American . 

6 

'h) 

(ft) 

(ft' 

35 

1 

M. 

Canadian . 

6 

G) 

(A 

Gj 

36 

2 

M. 

Chinese . 

6 

G) 

(A) 

A 

37 

1 

M. 

German . 

6 

A) 

(A) 

G 

38 

1 

M. 

Japanese . 

6 

w 

(A) 

A1 

39 

/ 

1 

M. 

Polish . 

6 

ft) 

G) 

G 

40 

3 

M. 

Portuguese . 

6 

ft) 

A) 

(ft 

41 

1 

M. 

Scotch . 

6 

G) 

(A) 

G 

42 

Total . 

12 

M. 

6 

(ft) 

(ft) 

43 

Engineers’  helpers,  locomotive . 

2 

M. 

Japanese . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

44 

Engineers’  helpers,  mill . 

1 

M. 

American . 

6 

72 

72 

72 

45 

5 

M. 

Chinese . 

6 

72 

72 

72 

46 

1 

M. 

English . 

6 

72 

72 

72 

47 

1 

M. 

Hawaiian . 

6 

72 

72 

72 

48 

8 

M. 

Japanese . 

6 

72 

72 

72 

49 

1 

M. 

Norwegian . 

6 

72 

72 

72 

50 

2 

M. 

Portuguese . 

6 

72 

72 

72 

51 

Total . 

19 

M. 

6 

72 

72 

2 

n  Including  104  employees  whose  wages  are  not  reported. 

b  Estimate;  based  on  earnings  of  companies  whose  contracts  were  closed  at  time  of  agent’s  visit. 
c  Estimate;  based  on  earnings  of  companies  whose  contracts  were  closed  at  time  of  agent’s  visit. 

Not  including  104  employees  whose  wages  are  not  reported. 
d Including  111  employees  whose  wages  are  not  reported. 

e  Estimate;  based  on  earnings  of  companies  whose  contracts  were  closed  at  time  of  agent’s  visit. 

Not  including  111  employees  whose  wages  are  not  reported. 

/Including  881  employees  whose  wages  are  not  reported. 
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SUGAR  PLANTATIONS  (55  ESTABLISHMENTS)  — Continued. 


Classified  wages  per  day. 

Aver- 

Mar- 

Under 

$0.50. 

$0.50 
or  un¬ 
der  $1. 

$1  or 
under 
$1.50. 

$1.50  or 
under 
$2. 

$2  or 
under 
$2.50. 

$2.50  or 
under 
$3. 

$3  or 
under 
$3.50. 

$3.50  or 
under 
$4. 

$4  or 
under 
$4.50. 

$4.50  or 
under 
$5. 

$5  or 
over. 

age 

wages 

per 

day. 

ginal 

num¬ 

ber. 

1 

$1. 531 

c.  94 

1 

6  945 

b  835 

2 

b  27 

b  13 

6.  84i 

3 

b  2 

6.  77* 

4 

b2, 976 
b  14 

64, 407 

6  45 

e  1.  01 

5 

6.  911 

6 

6  23 

61.00* 

7 

b  37 

6  23 

6.92± 

8 

64, 001 

65, 346 

a.  m 

9 

19 

.  761 

10 

8 

.731 

11 

27 

.751 

12 

1 

.59 

13 

1 

.33 

14 

1 

1 

.46 

15 

1 

1.15 

16 

9 

41 

1.04 

17 

1 

.841 

18 

i  23 

7 

1 

i  .90 

19 

1 

1.721 

20 

274 

54 

.88* 

21 

1 

1.721 
(7  1.36 

22 

3l 

8 

fell 

10 

3 

1 

23 

1 

3.831 

24 

3  1 

i  315 

k  113 

13 

3 

1 

1 

(7.941 

25 

2 

1 

3.13 

26 

1 

1.911 

27 

1 

2.871 

28 

1 

3 

1 

2.831 

29 

2 

1 

1.46 

30 

2 

1.02 

31 

4 

1 

I 

1.281 

32 

1 

8.621 

33 

1 

1 

2. 581 

34 

1 

3. 061 

35 

2 

<1.00* 

36 

1 

2. 601 

37 

1 

1.10 

38 

1 

1.341 

39 

1 

1 

1 

1.28 

40 

1 

2.681 

41 

1 

5 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1.82 

42 

2 

1.50 

43 

1 

1.911 

44 

4 

1 

.93 

45 

1 

1.00 

46 

1 

1.00 

47 

5 

2 

1 

1.12 

48 

1 

1.341 

49 

1 

1 

1.481 

50 

9 

7 

3 

1.15 

51 

a  See  notes  to  details. 
h  Irregular. 
i  Including  1  boy. 
j  Boy. 

fc  One  employee  also  receives  share  of  net  profits. 
l  Not  including  1  employee  whose  hours  are  irregular. 
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Table  I.— OCCUPATIONS,  WAGES,  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  AND 

SIKiAlt  PLANTATIONS  (55  ESTABLISHMENTS)— Continued. 


Mar¬ 

ginal 

num¬ 

ber. 

Occupation. 

Em¬ 

ploy¬ 

ees. 

Sex. 

Nationality. 

Days 

per 

week. 

Hours  per  week. 

Low¬ 

est. 

High¬ 

est. 

Aver¬ 

age. 

1 

Engineers’  helpers,  steam  plow . 

2 

M. 

Hawaiian . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

2 

6 

M. 

Japanese . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

3 

4 

M. 

Portuguese . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

4 

Total . 

12 

M. 

6 

60 

60 

60 

5 

Engineers,  locomotive . 

5 

M. 

American . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

6 

2 

M. 

Canadian . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

7 

1 

M. 

Chinese . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

8 

2 

M. 

English . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

9 

1 

M. 

Filipino . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

10 

4 

M. 

German . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

11 

25 

M. 

Hawaiian . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

12 

3 

M. 

Part- Hawaiian  . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

13 

9 

M. 

Japanese . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

14 

1 

M. 

Norwegian . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

15 

22 

M. 

Portuguese . 

6 

GO 

60 

60 

16 

1 

M. 

Russian . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

17 

2 

M. 

Scotch . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

18 

Total . 

78 

M. 

6 

60 

60 

60 

19 

Engineers,  machine  shop . 

2 

M. 

German . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

20 

2 

M. 

Japanese . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

21 

Total . 

4 

M. 

6 

60 

60 

60 

22 

Engineers,  mill  . 

18 

M. 

American . 

6 

72 

72 

72 

23 

2 

M. 

Canadian . 

6 

72 

72 

72 

24 

2 

M. 

Chinese . 

6 

72 

72 

72 

25 

8 

M. 

English . 

6 

72 

72 

72 

26 

1 

M. 

French . 

6 

72 

72 

72 

27 

5 

M. 

German . 

6 

72 

72 

72 

28 

' 

4 

M. 

Japanese . 

6 

72 

72 

72 

29 

1 

M. 

New  Zealander. 

6 

72 

72 

72 

30 

2 

M. 

Portuguese . 

6 

72 

72 

72 

31 

9 

M. 

Scotch . 

6 

72 

72 

72 

32 

1 

M. 

Swedish . 

6 

72 

72 

72 

33 

Total . 

53 

M. 

6 

72 

72 

72 

34 

Engineers,  mill,  assistant . 

4 

M. 

American 

6 

72 

72 

72 

35 

3 

M. 

Chinese . 

6 

72 

72 

72 

36 

1 

M. 

English . 

6 

72 

72 

72 

37 

2 

M. 

Hawaiian . 

6 

72 

72 

72 

38 

14 

M. 

Japanese . 

6 

72 

72 

72 

39 

14 

M. 

Portuguese . 

6 

72 

72 

72 

40 

1 

M. 

Scotch . 

6 

72 

72 

72 

41 

Total . 

39 

M. 

6 

72 

72 

72 

42 

Engineers,  mill,  chief . 

3 

M. 

American 

6 

72 

72 

72 

43 

1 

M. 

Canadian . 1 . 

6 

72 

72 

72 

•  44 

/ 

2 

M. 

English . 

6 

72 

72 

72 

45 

4 

M. 

German . 

6 

72 

72 

72 

46 

\ 

1 

M. 

Scotch.*. . 

6 

72 

72 

72 

47 

Total . 

11 

M. 

6 

72 

72 

72 

48 

Engineers,  pump . 

21 

M. 

A  m  eri  e.n  n 

7 

84 

84 

84 

49 

6 

M. 

Chinese . 

7 

84 

84 

84 

50 

2 

M. 

English . 

7 

84 

84 

84 

51 

2 

M. 

German . 

7 

84 

84 

84 

52 

8 

M. 

Hawaiian . 

(/)  , 

(j  72 

</84 

s/80. 6 

53 

20 

M. 

Japanese . 

7 

84 

84 

84 

54 

3 

M. 

Norwegian . 

7 

84  . 

84 

84 

55 

7 

M. 

Portuguese . 

7 

84 

84 

84 

56 

Total . 

69 

M. 

s/72 

S/84 

S/83.  6 

a  And  share  of  net  profits. 

b  One  employee  also  receives  share  of  net  profits. 
c  Two  employees  also  receive  share  of  net  profits. 
d  Three  employees  also  receive  share  of  net  profits. 
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NATIONALITY  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  EACH  INDUSTRY,  1902— Continued. 

SUGAR  PLANTATIONS  (55  ESTABLISHMENTS)—  Continued. 


Classified  wages  per  day. 


Under 

$0.50. 


$0.50 
or  un¬ 
der  $1 


$1  or 
under 
$1.50. 


11 


4 

10 


22 


10 


1 

3 

10 


20 


$1.50  or 
tinder 
$2. 


10 

1 


13 

T 

27 


a  2 
2 


1 
b  3 
2 


3 


d  13 


$2  or 
under 
$2.50. 


3 


b  7 


$2.50  or 
under 
$3. 


10 


b  2 


b  2 


$3  or 

under 

$3.50. 


$3.50  or 
under 
$4. 


$4  or 

under 

$4.50. 


$4.50  or 
under 
$5. 


b  8 


b  9 


$5  or 
over. 


c  15 
2 


o  35 


1 

b  2 


62 


10 


e  Four  employees  also  receive  share  of  net  profits. 
/Six  employees  work  7  days  and  2  work  6  days. 
g  Not  including  1  employee  whose  hours  are  irregular. 
h  Five  employees  also  receive  share  of  net  profits. 


Aver¬ 

age 

wages 

per 

day. 


$1. 074 
1.17 
1.144 


1.144 


3. 03 
2.394 
.844 
4.794 
1.724 
1.344 
1.754 
2. 75 
1.194 
2.684 
1.934 
2.49 
b 2. 014 


b  1. 951 


1.03 

1.00 


1.011 


e  6. 344 
6. 23 
2.394 
5. 39 
5. 75 
3.95 
1.764 
8.  624 
b  2. 78 
6. 114 
5.75 


d  5. 32) 


4.  84 

1.76 

3.45 

1.44 

1.144 

2. 104 

2.874 


2. 034 


6.71 
6.71 
7. 824 
7.19 
5.75 


7.00 


c3. 49 
1.37 
2. 96 
1.644 
6  1.67 
1. 124 
3. 564 
1.76 


h  2. 17 


Mar¬ 

ginal 

num¬ 

ber. 


1 

2 

3 


5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 
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Table  I.— OCCUPATIONS,  WAGES,  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  AND 

SUCiAlt  PLANTATIONS  (55  ESTABLISHMENTS)— Continued. 


Mar¬ 

ginal 

num¬ 

ber. 

Occupation. 

Em¬ 

ploy¬ 

ees. 

Sex. 

Nationality. 

Days 

per 

week. 

Hours  per  week. 

Low¬ 

est. 

High¬ 

est. 

Aver¬ 

age. 

1 

Engineers,  pump,  assistant . 

4 

M. 

American . 

7 

84 

84 

84 

2 

1 

M. 

English . 

7 

84 

84 

84 

3 

1 

M. 

Hawaiian . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

4 

4 

M. 

Japanese . 

7 

84 

84 

84 

5 

1 

M. 

Norwegian . 

7 

84 

84 

84 

6 

2 

M. 

Portuguese . 

7 

84 

84 

84 

7 

Total . 

13 

M. 

60 

84 

82.2 

8 

Engineers,  pump,  chief . 

1 

M. 

American . 

7 

84 

84 

84 

9 

1 

M. 

English . 

7 

84 

84 

84 

10 

1 

M. 

Scotch . 

7 

84 

84 

84 

11 

Total . 

3 

M. 

7 

84 

84 

84 

12 

Engineers,  steam  plow . 

2 

M. 

American . 

6 

60 

66 

63 

13 

1 

M. 

English . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

14 

9 

M. 

German . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

15 

3 

M. 

Hawaiian . 

>  6 

60 

60 

60 

16 

1 

M. 

Part-Hawaiian  . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

17 

32 

M. 

Japanese . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

18 

5 

M. 

Norwegian . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

19 

27 

M. 

Portuguese . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

20 

3 

M. 

Scotch . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

21 

1 

M. 

Swedish . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

22 

Total . 

84 

M. 

6 

60 

66 

60. 1 

23 

Engineers,  steam  plow,  assistant . 

1 

M. 

Hawaiian . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

24 

5 

M. 

Japanese  . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

25 

2 

M. 

Portuguese . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

26 

Total . 

8 

M. 

6 

60 

60 

60 

27 

Engineer,  traction . 

1 

M. 

Portuguese . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

28 

Engineers,  traction,  assistant . 

2 

M. 

Portuguese . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

29 

Fence  men . 

1 

M. 

Chinese . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

30 

3 

M. 

Hawaiian . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

31 

11 

M. 

Japanese  . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

32 

4 

M. 

Porto  Rican  .... 

6 

60 

60 

60 

33 

25 

M. 

Portuguese . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

34 

Total . 

44 

M. 

6 

60 

60 

60 

35 

Field  hands . 

6 

M. 

American  Negro 

6 

60 

60 

60 

36 

2 

M. 

Austrian . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

37 

1,113 

M. 

Chinese . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

38 

4 

M. 

Filipino . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

39 

14 

M. 

German . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

40 

355 

M. 

Hawaiian . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

41 

24 

F. 

Hawaiian . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

42 

114 

(o) 

Hawaiian . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

43 

' 

14 

M. 

Italian . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

44 

11,245 

M. 

Japanese . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

45 

2, 432 

F. 

Japanese . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

46 

160 

M. 

Japanese  and 

6 

60 

60 

60 

Chinese. 

47 

8 

M. 

Polish . 

0 

60 

60 

60 

48 

1,  679 

M. 

Porto  Rican  .... 

6 

60 

60 

60 

49 

175 

F. 

Porto  Rican  .... 

6 

60 

60 

60 

50 

1,083 

M. 

Portuguese . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

51 

100 

F. 

Portuguese . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

52 

.7 

M. 

S.  Sea  Islander. . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

53 

m 

1 

M. 

Spanish . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

54 

Total . . 

18, 536 

6 

60 

60 

60 

55 

Fireman,  donkev  engine . 

1 

M. 

Japanese . 

6 

(0 

(0 

(0 

“One  employee  also  receives  share  of  net  profits. 
b  Including  1  boy. 
c  Including  1  pensioner. 
d  Boys. 

e  Including  4  boys. 

/  Including  7  boys. 
y  Children. 


h  Including  3  boys. 
i  Including  124  boys. 

3  Including  24  boys. 
k  Including  148  boys. 

*  Including  5  girls. 
m  Including  147  boys. 
n  Including  76  boys  and  1  pensioner. 
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NATIONALITY  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  EACH  INDUSTEY,  1902— Continued. 

SUGAR  PLANTATIONS  (55  ESTABLISHMENTS)- Continued. 


Classified  wages  per  day. 

Aver- 

Mar- 

Under 

$0.50. 

$0.50 
or  un¬ 
der  $1. 

$1  or 

under 

$1.50. 

$1.50  or 
under 
$2. 

$2  or 
under 
$2.50 

$2.50  or 
under 
$3. 

$3  or 
under 
$3.50. 

$3.50  or 
under 
$4. 

$4  or 
under 
,$4.50. 

$4.50  or 
under 
$5. 

$5  or 
over. 

age 

wages 

per 

day. 

ginal 

num¬ 

ber. 

1 

1 

2 

$2.92 
2.  96 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2.  00 

3 

3 

1 

1.48 

4 

1 

2.96 

5 

1 

1 

2.63 

6 

3 

4 

4 

2 

2. 36* 

7 

1 

6.57* 

8 

1 

7.  39* 

9 

1 

7.39* 

10 

3 

7.12 

11 

1 

1 

5. 27* 

12 

1 

5.75 

13 

5 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2.  75 

14 

2 

1 

1.33* 

15 

1 

2.871 

16 

31 

1 

1.21* 

17 

a  3 

1 

1 

a  4.  29* 

18 

16 

4 

6 

1 

1.61' 

19 

2 

1 

4. 26 

20 

1 

3.83* 

21 

49 

9 

10 

2 

a  7 

2 

5 

a  2. 00* 

22 

1 

1.00 

23 

4 

1 

1.15* 

24 

1 

1 

1.38* 

25 

6 

2 

1. 19 

26 

1 

1.91* 

27 

2 

1.00 

28 

1 

.73 

29 

3 

.73* 

30 

10 

1 

.80 

31 

4 

.66* 
ft  1. 02* 

32 

ft8 

17 

33 

ft  26 

18 

b .  90* 

34 

6 

.83* 

35 

2 

.86* 
o .  68 

36 

cl, 111 

2 

37 

4 

.73 

38 

9 

5 

.91 

39 

d  3 

e  344 

8 

/  .72 

40 

24 

.52* 

41 

o  34 

0  80 

g.  47 

42 

14 

.84* 
ft .  67* 

43 

ft  4 

11,147 

493 

94 

44 

1,939 

.44* 

45 

160 

• 

.65* 

46 

ft5 

3 

ft.  90* 

47 

i  133 

Jl,  546 
25 

ft .  61* 

48 

1 150 

l  .42* 

49 

ml  85 

a  805 
56 

92 

1 

o.74 

50 

P  44 

j? .  47 

51 

7 

.63* 

52 

1 

.92* 

53 

. 

32, 492 

rl5, 839 

204 

T 

s .  64 

54 

1 

.84* 

55 

o  Including  223  boys  and  1  pensioner. 
i5  Including  2  girls. 

3 Including  277  boys,  7  girls,  and  84  children  (sex  not  reported). 

^Including  105  boys,  2  pensioners,  and  80  children  (sex  not  reported), 
s Including  382  boys,  7  girls,  2  pensioners,  and  114  children  (sex  not  reported). 
t  Irregular. 
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Table  I.— OCCUPATIONS,  WAGES,  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  AND 

SUGAIl  PLANTATIONS  (55  ESTAUBIilSJHLNIENTS) — Continued. 


Mar¬ 

ginal 

num¬ 

ber. 

Occupation. 

Em¬ 

ploy¬ 

ees. 

Sex. 

Nationality. 

Days 

per 

week. 

Hours  per  week. 

Low¬ 

est. 

High¬ 

est. 

Aver¬ 

age. 

] 

Firemen,  locomotive . 

1 

M. 

Chinese . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

2 

4 

M. 

German . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

3 

18 

M. 

Hawaiian . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

4 

21 

M. 

Japanese . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

5 

14 

M. 

Portuguese . 

6 

60 

72 

60.9 

6 

Total . 

58 

M. 

6 

60 

72 

60.2 

7 

Firemen,  mill . 

1 

M. 

American . 

6 

72 

72 

72 

!  8 

43 

M. 

Chinese . 

6 

72 

72 

72 

9 

191 

M. 

Japanese . 

6 

72 

72 

72 

10 

•2 

M. 

Portuguese . 

6 

72 

72 

72 

l  11 

Total  .  .  . 

237 

M. 

6 

72 

72 

72 

12 

Firemen,  mill,  chief . 

2 

M. 

Japanese . 

6 

72 

72 

72 

13 

Firemen,  pump . 

4 

M. 

Chinese . 

7 

84 

84 

84 

14 

7 

M. 

Hawaiian . 

(a) 

60 

84 

80.6 

15 

73 

M. 

Japanese  . 

(C 

60 

84 

83.7 

16 

1 

M. 

Portuguese . 

7 

84 

84 

84 

17 

Total . 

85 

M. 

60 

84 

83.4 

18 

Flume  men . 

86 

M. 

Japanese . 

6 

72 

72 

72 

19 

1 

M. 

Portuguese . 

6 

72 

72 

72 

20 

Total . 

87 

M. 

6 

72 

72 

72 

21 

Foremen,  carpenters . 

3 

M. 

American . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

22 

1 

M. 

Hawaiian . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

23 

1 

M. 

Part-Hawaiian  . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

24 

Total . 

5 

M. 

6 

60 

60 

60 

25 

Foremen,  ditch  men . 

1 

M. 

American . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

26 

1 

'  M. 

Portuguese . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

27 

Total . 

2 

M. 

6 

60 

60 

60 

28 

Foreman,  flume  men . 

1 

M. 

Japanese  _ 

6 

60 

60 

60 

29 

Foremen,  laborers,  railroad . 

1 

M. 

American . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

30 

3 

M. 

Chinese . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

31 

2 

M. 

German . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

32 

1 

M. 

Hawaiian . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

33 

10 

M. 

Japanese . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

34 

3 

M. 

Portuguese . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

35 

Total . 

20 

M. 

6 

60 

60 

60 

36 

Foreman,  masons . 

1 

M. 

American  . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

37 

Foremen,  mill . 

6 

M. 

Japanese 

6 

72 

72 

72 

38 

Foreman,  painters . . . 

1 

M. 

Hawaiian  . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

39 

Foremen,  stable  men  ( d ) . 

8 

M. 

American  . 

6 

72 

72 

72 

40 

1 

M. 

German . 

6 

72 

72 

72 

41 

2 

M. 

Hawaiian . 

6 

72 

72 

72 

42 

1 

M. 

Part-Hawaiian  . 

6 

72 

72 

72 

43 

6 

M. 

Japanese  . 

6 

72 

72 

72 

44 

6 

M. 

Portuguese . 

6 

72 

72 

72 

45 

1 

M. 

Scotch . 

6 

72 

72 

72 

46 

Total . 

25 

M. 

6 

72 

72 

72 

47 

Foremen,  teamsters . 

6 

M. 

American  . 

6 

66 

66 

48 

2 

M. 

Danish . 

6 

66 

66 

66 

49 

3 

M. 

English . 

6 

66 

66 

66 

50 

3 

M. 

German . 

6 

66 

66 

66 

51 

10 

M. 

Hawaiian . 

6 

66 

66 

66 

52 

1 

M. 

Part-Hawaiian  . 

6 

66 

66 

66 

53 

■  1 

M. 

Japanese  . 

6 

66 

66 

66 

54 

17 

M. 

Portuguese . 

6 

66 

66 

66 

«One  employee  works  6  days  and  6  work  7  days  per  week. 

One  employee  works  6  days  and  72  work  7  days  per  week, 
c  One  employee  also  receives  share  of  net  profits. 
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NATIONALITY  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  EACH  INDUSTRY,  1902— Continued. 

SUGAR  PLANTATIONS  (55  ESTABLISHMENTS)— Continued. 


Classified  wages  per  day. 

Aver- 

Mar- 

Under 

$0.50. 

$0.50 
or  un¬ 
der  $1. 

$1  or 
under 
$1.50. 

$1.50  or 
under 
$2. 

$2  or 
under 
$2.50. 

$2.50  or 
under 
$3. 

$3  or 
under 
$3.50. 

$3.50  or 
under 
$4. 

$4  or 

under 

$4.50. 

$4.50  or 
under 
$5. 

$5  or 
over. 

age 

wages 

per 

day. 

ginal 

num¬ 

ber. 

1 

$0. 73 
.  79 

1 

3 

1 

2 

8 

10 

1. 02  £ 

.  934 

3 

7 

14 

4 

5 

8 

1 

1.061 

5 

. 

• 

24 

33 

1 

.98 

6 

1 

1. 344 
.914 
.854 
2. 014 

7 

26 

16 

1 

8 

148 

43 

9 

1 

1 

10 

174 

60 

2 

1 

.88 

11 

1 

1 

1.50 

.79 

12 

4 

13 

14 

7 

1.00 

.844 

52 

1 

21 

15 

16 

.854 

57 

28 

. 1 . 

.854 

17 

80 

6 

1 

.72 

18 

1 

1.344 

19 

80 

7 

.73 

20 

c2 

1 

o  5. 24 

21 

1 

3. 834 

22 

1 

'3. 834 

23 

2 

c2 

1 

e4.  674 

24 

1 

3. 834 

25 

1 

4. 10* 

26 

1 

1 

3.964 

27 

1 

1.00 

28 

1 

3.64 

29 

2 

1  I- _ 

1.724 

30 

1 

1 

2. 174 

31 

1 

1.914 

32 

7 

3 

1.264 

33 

1 

1 

1 

1.194 

34 

1 

9 

7 

1 

1 

1 

1 . 564 

35 

1 

8. 434 

36 

6 

.75 

37 

1 

2. 76 

38 

1 

3 

3 

1 

2. 59 

39 

1 

1.914 

40 

1 

1 

1.21 

41 

1 

2.  30 

42 

5 

1 

1.154 

43 

2 

3 

1 

* 

1.60 

44 

1 

1.534 

45 

1 

7 

8 

5 

3 

1 

1.814 

46 

c  2 

1 

1 

2 

c  3.  034 

47 

1 

1 

2. 49 

48 

1 

2 

2.364 

49 

1 

1 

1 

2.784 

50 

4 

2 

3 

] 

1 

1.83 

51 

2.30 

52 

] 

1.154 

53 

6 

9 

«1 

1 

el.  594 

54 

d  a  small  amount  of  work  done  on  Sunday  is  not  considered  in  time  or  rate. 
e  And  share  of  net  profits. 
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Table  I.— OCCUPATIONS,  WAGES,  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  AND 

SUGAR  PLANTATIONS  (55  ESTABLISHMENTS) — Continued. • 


Mar¬ 

ginal 

num¬ 

ber. 

Occupation. 

Em¬ 

ploy¬ 

ees. 

Sex. 

Nationality. 

Days 

per 

week. 

Hours  per  week. 

Low¬ 

est. 

High¬ 

est. 

Aver¬ 

age. 

1 

Foremen,  teamsters  (concluded) . 

13 

M. 

Scotch . 

6 

66 

66 

66 

2 

1 

M. 

Swedish . 

6 

66 

66 

66 

3 

Total . 

57 

M. 

6 

66 

66 

66 

4 

Foreman,  teamsters,  assistant . 

1 

M. 

Hawaiian . 

6 

66 

66 

66 

5 

Foreman,  tramway . 

1 

M. 

Portuguese . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

6 

Freight  handlers . 

11 

M. 

Hawaiian . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

7 

Harness  makers . l . 

1 

M. 

American . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

8 

3 

M. 

Chinese . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

9 

1 

M. 

English . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

10 

1 

M. 

German . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

11 

1 

M. 

Hawaiian . 

6 

(*>) 

(») 

( b ) 

12 

4 

M: 

Japanese  . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

13 

9 

M. 

Portuguese . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

14 

1 

M. 

Spanish . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

15 

Total . ; . 

21 

M. 

6 

c  60 

c  60 

c60 

16 

Hospital  nurses 

4 

F. 

American . 

7 

70 

70 

70 

17 

1 

M. 

American  Negro 

7 

70 

70 

70 

18 

16 

M. 

Japanese  . 

7 

e  70 

e  84 

e71 

19 

1 

F. 

Scotch . 

7 

70 

70 

70 

20 

Total . 

22 

7 

e  70 

e  84 

e70.  7 

21 

Interpreters . . 

8 

M. 

Japanese  . 

6 

(b) 

( b ) 

(b) 

22 

Laborers,  general . 

1 

M. 

American  Negro 

6 

60 

60 

60 

23 

24 

M. 

Chinese . 

6 

60 

72 

64.5 

24 

32 

M. 

Hawaiian . 

6 

60 

72 

61. 5 

25 

191 

M. 

Japanese . 

6 

60 

72 

62.2 

26 

3 

F. 

Japanese . 

6 

60 

72 

68 

27 

4 

M. 

Norwegian . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

28 

3 

M. 

Polish . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

29 

2 

F. 

Polish . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

30 

18 

M. 

Porto  Rican  .... 

6 

60 

60 

60 

31 

1 

F. 

Porto  Rican  .... 

6 

60 

60 

60 

32 

80 

M. 

Portuguese . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

33 

1 

F. 

Portuguese . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

34 

1 

M. 

Samoan . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

35 

1 

M. 

S.  Sea  Islander.. 

6 

60 

60 

60 

36 

Total .  . 

362 

6 

60 

72 

61.  7 

37 

Laborers,  mill . 

2 

M. 

American . 

6 

72 

72 

72 

38 

214 

M. 

Chinese . ,. 

6 

72 

72 

72 

39 

3 

M. 

German . 

6 

72 

72 

72 

40 

19 

M. 

Hawaiian . 

6 

72 

72 

72 

41 

1 

M. 

Part- Hawaiian  . 

6 

72 

72 

72 

42 

1,373 

M. 

Japanese . 

6 

72 

72 

72 

43 

10 

F. 

Japanese . 

6 

72 

72 

72 

44 

7 

M. 

Polish . 

6 

72 

72 

72 

45 

9 

M. 

Porto  Rican  .... 

6 

72 

72 

72 

46 

1 

F. 

Porto  Rican  .... 

6 

72 

72 

72 

47 

27 

M. 

Portuguese . 

6 

72 

72 

72 

48 

1 

M. 

Spanish . 

6 

72 

72 

72 

49 

Total . 

1,667 

6 

72 

72 

72 

50 

Laborers,  mill  repairs . 

- “ — w — 

2 

M. 

Part-Hawaiian  . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

51 

120 

M. 

Japanese . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

52 

Total . 

122 

M. 

6 

60 

60 

60 

53 

Laborers,  pump . 

36 

M. 

Chinese . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

54 

21 

M. 

Japanese . 

(X) 

60 

84 

77.1 

55 

1 

M. 

Portuguese . 

7 

84 

84 

84 

56 

Total . 

58 

M. 

60 

84 

66.6 

a  Two  employees  also  receive  share  of  net  profits. 
b  Irregular. 

c  Not  including  1  employee  whose  hours  are  irregular. 
d  And  board. 

Not  including  2  employees  whose  hours  are  irregular. 
/  One  employee  also  receives  share  of  net  profits. 


v  Pensioner. 

h  Including  1  pensioner. 
i  Boys. 

3  Including  4  boys  and  1  pensioner, 
fc  Including  9  boys  and  1  pensioner. 
l  Including  1  boy. 
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NATIONALITY  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  EACH  INDUSTRY,  1902— Continued. 

SUGAR  PLANTATIONS  (55  ESTABLISHMENTS)  — Continued. 


Classified  wages  per  day. 

Aver- 

Mar- 

$0.50 

$1  or 

$1.50  or 

$2  or 

$2.50  or 

$3  or 

$3.50  or 

$4  or 

$4.50  or 

age 

wages 

ginal 

<£A  LA 

or  un- 

under 

under 

under 

under 

under 

under 

under 

under 

•tpO  OI 

per 

nuni- 

•tJALOU. 

der  $1. 

$1.50. 

$2. 

$2.50. 

$3. 

$3.50. 

$4. 

$4.50. 

$5. 

over. 

day. 

ber. 

2 

10 

1 

$2. 83 

1 

1 

3. 06* 

2 

11 

13 

a  10 

16 

4 

2 

1  . 

a  2. 23* 

3 

1 

1.72* 

4 

i 

1.34% 

5 

10 

1 

1. 09* 

6 

1 

2.00 

7 

2 

1 

.81 

8 

1 

2.00 

9 

1 

2.50 

10 

1 

2.00 

11 

2 

1 

1 

1.03 

12 

1 

5 

3 

1.27 

13 

1 

1.00 

14 

5 

8 

4 

3 

1 

1.31 

15 

d  1 

d  1 

d  2 

d  1. 85 

16 

d  1 

d.85* 

17 

d  1 

d  15 

d.72' 

18 

d  1 

d 1. 311 

19 

d  1 

d  17 

d  1 

d  1 

d  2 

d .  96 

20 

1 

1 

1 

f  5 

f  1. 34* 

21 

1 

. 

.69 

22 

g  1 

22 

1 

h .  82* 

23 

4  5 

j  23 

4 

k .  69' 

24 

Z 170 

21 

l  .  79£ 

25 

3 

.40 

26 

2 

2 

.86| 

27 

43 

4.50 

28 

2 

.69 

29 

i  2 

TO  15 

1 

n .  62 

30 

1 

,65| 

31 

ol3 

p  59 

7 

1 

q  .  76^ 

32 

izl 

. 

0 . 57j 

33 

1 

.77 

34 

Q  1 

<7.571 

35 

r  24 

s  301 

36 

1 

t .  765 

36 

1 

1 

1.72| 

37 

200 

11 

3 

.811 

38 

1 

2 

.96 

39 

16 

1 

2 

.  93s 

40 

1 

.92* 

41 

1,274 

93 

6 

.80* 

42 

10 

.43* 

43 

4 

3 

.96* 

44 

9 

.70 

45 

1 

.61* 

46 

u  17 

7 

3 

u .  96* 

47 

V\ 

v .  61* 

48 

10 

ttfi.,525 

117 

14 

1 

w  .  81 

49 

2 

1.00 

50 

120 

.  80* 

51 

120 

2 

.81 

52 

26 

10 

.93 

53 

14 

6 

1 

.91 

54 

1 

.79 

55 

41 

16 

1 

.92 

56 

m  Including  7  boys. 

« Including  9  boys. 
o  12  boys  and  1  pensioner. 
p  Including  2  boys  and  1  pensioner. 

Q.  Including  14  boys  and  2  pensioners. 
r  Including  19  boys  and  2  pensioners. 


s  Including  17  boys  and  4  pensioners. 
t  Including  36  boys  and  6  pensioners. 
m  Including  2  boys. 
v  And  bonus. 
to  See  notes  to  details. 

x  Six  employees  work  6  days  and  15  work  7  days  per  week. 
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Table  I.— OCCUPATIONS,  WAGES,  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  AND 

SUGAR  PLANTATIONS  (55  ESTABLISHMENTS)- Continued. 


Mar¬ 

ginal 

num¬ 

ber. 

Occupation. 

• 

Em¬ 

ploy¬ 

ees. 

Sex. 

Nationality. 

Days 

per 

week. 

Hours  per  week. 

Low¬ 

est. 

High¬ 

est. 

Aver¬ 

age. 

1 

Laborers,  railroad . 

1 

M. 

American . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

2 

17 

M. 

Chinese . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

3 

13 

M. 

Hawaiian . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

4 

206 

M. 

Japanese . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

5 

13 

M. 

Porto  Rican .... 

6 

60 

60 

60 

6 

24 

M. 

Portuguese . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

7 

Total . . . 

274 

M. 

6 

60 

60 

60 

8 

Laborers,  steam  plow . 

13 

M. 

German 

6 

60 

60 

60 

9 

5 

M. 

Hawaiian . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

10 

155 

M. 

Japanese . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

11 

6 

M. 

Porto  Rican .... 

6 

60 

60 

60 

12 

26 

M. 

Portuguese . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

13 

4 

M. 

W.  Indian  Negro 

6 

60 

60 

60 

14 

Total . 

209 

M. 

6 

60 

60 

60 

15 

Laborers,  tramway . .' . 

6 

M. 

Portuguese  _ . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

16 

Land  clearers . 

9 

M. 

Chinese . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

17 

17 

M. 

Japanese . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

18 

Total . 

26 

M. 

6 

60 

60 

60 

19 

Land  preparers . 

70 

M. 

Japanese 

6 

60 

60 

60 

20 

Lime  Burners . 

2 

M. 

Portuguese 

6 

60 

60 

60 

21 

Machinists . 

13 

M. 

American 

6 

60 

60 

60 

22 

1 

M. 

Canadian . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

23 

1 

M. 

English . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

24 

2 

M. 

German . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

25 

3 

M. 

Hawaiian . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

26 

3 

M. 

Part-Hawaiian  . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

27 

6 

M. 

Japanese . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

28 

6 

M. 

Portuguese . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

29 

2 

M. 

Scotch . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

30 

Total . 

36 

M. 

6 

60 

60 

60 

31 

Machinists’  helpers . 

2 

M. 

A  m  erica  n 

0 

60 

60 

60 

32 

1 

M. 

Chinese . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

33 

3 

M. 

Hawaiian . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

34 

14 

M. 

Japanese  . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

35 

1 

M. 

Norwegian . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

36 

4 

M. 

Portuguese . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

37 

1 

M. 

Scotch . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

38 

1 

M. 

Spanish . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

39 

Total . 

27 

M. 

6 

60 

60 

60 

40 

Masons . 

2 

M 

German 

A 

fid 

fid 

60 

41 

2 

M. 

Hawaiian . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

42 

8 

M. 

Japanese . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

43 

23 

M. 

Portuguese . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

44 

Total . 

35 

M. 

6 

60 

60 

60 

45 

Masons’  helpers . 

2 

M 

Herman 

A 

fid 

fid 

fid 

46 

17 

M. 

Japanese . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

47 

2 

M. 

Porto  Rican  .... 

6 

60 

60 

60 

48 

16 

M. 

Portuguese . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

49 

Total . 

37 

M. 

6 

60 

60 

60 

50 

Master  mechanic . 

1 

M. 

English 

6 

fid 

fiO 

fid 

61 

Office  boys . 

1 

M 

Ohinese 

A 

AG 

fid 

fin 

52 

1 

M. 

Porto  Rican  .... 

6 

60 

60 

60 

53 

Total . 

2 

M. 

A 

60 

60 

60 

a  Including  2  boys. 

b  Si  per  day  average  earnings  as  contract  men. 

0  Three  employees  also  receive  board. 

One  employee  also  receives  board,  and  2  also  receive  share  Of  net  profits. 

*  Four  employees  also  receive  board,  and  2  also  receive  share  of  net  profits. 
/  And  board. 
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NATIONALITY  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  EACH  INDUSTRY,  1902— Continued. 

SUGAR  PLANTATIONS  (55  ESTABLISHMENTS)- Continued. 


Classified  wages  per  day. 

Aver- 

Mar- 

$0.50 

$1  or 

$1.50  or 

$2  or 

$2.50  or 

$3  or 

$3.50  or 

$4  or 

$4.50  or 

age 

wages 

ginal 

Tj  naer 

or  un- 

under 

under 

under 

under 

under 

under 

under 

under 

<po  or 

per 

i^U.OU. 

der  $1. 

$1.50. 

$2. 

$2.50. 

$3. 

$3.50. 

$4. 

$4.50. 

$5. 

over. 

day. 

ber. 

1 

$1. 53| 

1 

17 

.84 

2 

10 

3 

.82! 

3 

155 

51 

.87 

4 

13 

.74! 

5 

21 

3 

.87! 

6 

216 

57 

1 

.86! 

7 

. 

12 

1 

.81! 

8 

2 

3 

.96 

9 

133 

22 

.86! 

10 

6 

.65! 

11 

a  22 

4 

a.  85! 

12 

4 

| 

.88! 

13 

a  179 

30 

a.  85! 

14 

j 

6 

j 

1.00 

15 

9 

.69 

16 

4 

ft  13 

1 

.93! 

17 

13 

ft  13 

1 

.85 

18 

- - - — 

I  | 

70 

X 

.65! 

19 

2 

1 . 

1.53! 

20 

1 

eh 

3 

d  4 

« 4. 56! 

21 

f  1 

/  4. 00 

22 

.  gl 

S' 5. 75 

23 

ft  2 

ft  2. 00 

24 

1 

1 

1 

3.29! 

25 

1 

1 

/I 

ft  3. 57 

26 

3 

2 

1 

2. 08! 

27 

2 

3 

1.86 

28 

/ 1 

1 

ft  4.  50 

29 

5 

ft  8 

2 

1 

2 

i  9 

3 

j  6 

ft  3. 46 

30 

1 

1 

2. 01! 

31 

1 

.96 

32 

1 

1 

1 

1.68 

33 

2 

10 

1 

1 

1.13! 

34 

1 

1.34! 

■  35 

1 

2 

1 

1. 32! 

36 

1 

2. 50 

37 

1 

1.25 

38 

4 

15 

3 

2 

3 

1.34! 

39 

1 

1 

3.35! 

40 

2 

2.00 

41 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1.68! 

42 

7 

8 

3 

3 

2 

1.76! 

43 

10 

10 

7 

5 

2 

1 

1.85! 

44 

2 

.84! 

45 

16 

1 

.78 

46 

2 

.84! 

47 

7 

6 

3 

1.08 

48 

27 

7 

3 

.91! 

49 

1 

4.60 

50 

i 

.17! 

51 

1 

.57! 

52 

i 

1 

.37! 

53 

Q  And  share  of  net  profits. 

ft  One  employee  also  receives  board. 

"  Six  employees  also  receive  board. 

3  One  employee  also  receives  board  and  3  also  receive  share  of  net  profits, 
ft  Eight  employees  also  receive  board,  and  3  also  receive  share  of  net  profits. 
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Table  8.— OCCUPATIONS,  WAGES,  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  AND 

SUGAR  PLANTATIONS  (55  ESTABLISHMENTS)- Continued. 


Mar- 

Em¬ 

ploy¬ 

ees. 

Sex. 

Nationality. 

Days 

per 

week. 

Hours  per  week. 

ginal 

num¬ 

ber. 

Occupation. 

Low¬ 

est. 

High¬ 

est. 

Aver¬ 

age. 

1 

Oilers,  car . 

2 

M. 

Japanese . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

2 

Oilers,  locomotive . 

2 

M. 

Hawaiian . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

3 

1 

M. 

Japanese . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

4 

Total . 

3 

M. 

6 

60 

60 

60 

5 

Oilers,  mill . 

4 

M. 

Chinese . 

6 

72 

72 

72 

6 

2 

M. 

Hawaiian . 

6 

72 

72 

72 

7 

7 

M. 

Japanese . 

6 

72 

72 

72 

8 

Total . 

13 

M. 

6 

72 

72 

72 

9 

Oilers,  pump . 

2 

M. 

Hawaiian . 

7 

84 

84 

84 

10 

39 

M. 

Japanese  . 

7 

84 

84 

84 

11 

Total . 

41 

M. 

7 

84 

84 

84 

12 

Overseers . : . . . 

97 

M. 

American . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

13 

2 

M. 

Austrian . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

14 

2 

M. 

Canadian . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

15 

24 

M. 

Chinese . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

16 

3 

M. 

Danish . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

17 

9 

M. 

English . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

18 

3 

M. 

French . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

19 

54 

M. 

German . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

20 

73 

M. 

Hawaiian . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

21 

5 

M. 

Part-Hawaiian  . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

22 

2 

M. 

Irish . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

23 

103 

M. 

Japanese . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

24 

1 

M. 

Ne\v  Zealander. 

6 

60 

60 

60 

25 

9 

M. 

Norwegian . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

26 

4 

M. 

Polish . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

27 

11 

M. 

Porto  Rican .... 

6 

60 

60 

60 

28 

164 

M. 

Portuguese . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

29 

23 

M. 

Scotch . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

30 

« 

1 

M. 

South  American 

6 

60 

60 

60 

31 

2 

M. 

Spanish . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

32 

3 

M. 

Swedish . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

•  33 

1 

M. 

Welsh . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

34 

Total . 

596 

M. 

6 

60 

60 

60 

35 

Overseers,  assistant . 

1 

M. 

American . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

36 

2 

M. 

German . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

37 

5 

M. 

Hawaiian . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

38 

1 

M. 

Part-Hawaiian  . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

39 

1 

M. 

Japanese . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

40 

1 

M. 

Norwegian . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

41 

9 

M. 

Portuguese . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

42 

1 

M. 

Russian . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

43 

1 

M. 

Scotch . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

44 

Total . 

22 

M. 

6 

60 

60 

60 

45 

Overseers,  head . 

22 

M. 

American . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

46 

2 

M. 

Canadian . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

47 

1 

M. 

Chinese . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

48 

1 

M. 

Danish . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

49 

2 

M. 

English . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

50 

2 

M. 

French . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

51 

6 

M. 

German . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

52 

1 

M. 

Part-Hawaiian  . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

53 

1 

M. 

Norwegian . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

54 

1 

M. 

Portuguese . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

55 

16 

M. 

Scotch . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

56 

1 

M. 

Swedish . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

57 

Total . 

56 

M. 

6 

60 

60 

60 

a  One  employee  also  receives  share  of  net  profits. 
b  Two  employees  also  receive  share  of  net  profits, 
c  One  employee  also  receives  board. 

d  One  employee  also  receives  board,  and  1  also  receives  share  of  net  profits, 
e  Three  employees  also  receive  share  of  net  profits. 

/  Three  employees  also  receive  board. 
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Classified  wages  per  day. 

Aver- 

Mar- 

Under 
f0. 50. 

$0.50 

$1  or 

$1.50  or 

$2  or 

$2.50  or 

$3  or 

$3.50  or 

$4  or 

$4.50  or 

$5  or 

age 

wages 

ginal 

or  un- 

under 

under 

under 

under 

under 

under 

\mder 

under 

per 

num¬ 

ber. 

der  $1. 

$1.50. 

$2. 

$2.50. 

$3. 

$3.50. 

$4. 

$4.50. 

$5. 

over. 

day. 

2 

$0. 84! 

1.151 

1 

2 

2 

1 

.96' 

3 

1 

2 

1.09 

4 

1 

3 

1.20 

5 

1 

1 

.88| 

6 

3 

4 

.  93| 

rr 

5 

8 

1.01 

8 

2 

.851 

9 

39 

.771 

10 

41 

DO 

11 

3 

13 

55 

10 

4 

a  8 

a  3 

1 

b 2. 54| 

12 

1 

1 

2.39! 

13 

1 

1 

3. 64! 

14 

r* 

17 

4 

1.18! 

15 

1 

1 

1 

3. 00! 

16 

3 

4 

1 

1 

2.95! 

17 

2 

1 

2. 43 

18 

9 

c  12 

a  17 

8 

5 

3 

cl  2. 27 

19 

3 

32 

28 

e  9 

1 

el.  57 

20 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2.  34 

21 

1 

1 

2.58! 

22 

5 

82 

11 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1.24 

23 

2.30 

24 

1 

5 

2 

1 

2. 53! 
1.53! 

25 

3 

1 

26 

2 

7 

2 

1.16! 

27 

G4 

o  71 

a  24 

4 

1 

d  1. 62! 

28 

c  5 

11 

4 

2 

1 

c  2.44 

29 

1 

2.  30 

30 

2 

1.91! 

31 

2 

1 

2. 43' 

32 

1 

2.  30 

33 

13 

218 

/ 151 

y  138 

39 

17 

a  15 

ct  3 

2 

h 1.83! 

34 

i  1  > 

i  2. 30 

35 

1 

1 

3.54! 

36 

1 

e  4 

. 

el.  72! 

37 

1 

1.72! 

38 

1 

.77 

39 

1 

2.22! 

40 

4 

3 

2 

1.68! 

41 

1 

2. 30 

42 

1 

2.49 

43 

1 

5 

e  8 

a  7 

1 

j  1.94 

44 

fc  1 

1 

a  4 

6 16 

16. 20 

45 

2 

6.23 

46 

1 

5.  75 

47 

1 

5.75 

48 

2 

7.66! 

49 

1 

1 

5.36! 

50 

1 

6 

6.75 

51 

1 

9. 58! 

52 

1 

5.75' 

53 

1 

3. 45 

54 

1 

15 

6.68 

55 

1 

7.  67 

56 

Jc  1 

1 

2 

2 

a  4 

b  46 

l  6. 43 

57 

a  Five  employees  also  receive  share  of  net  profits. 

h  Three  employees  also  receive  hoard,  and  7  also  receive  share  of  net  profits. 
i  And.  share  of  net  profits. 

j  Four  employees  also  receive  share  of  net  profits, 
fc  And  board. 

i  One  employee  also  receives  hoard,  and  3  also  receive  share  of  net  profits. 
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Table  I.— OCCUPATIONS,  WAGES,  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  AND 

SUGAR  PLANTATIONS  (55  ESTABLISHMENTS) — Continued. 


Mar¬ 

ginal 

num¬ 

ber. 

Occupation. 

Em¬ 

ploy¬ 

ees. 

Sex. 

Nationality. 

Days 

per 

week. 

Hours  per  week. 

Low¬ 

est. 

High¬ 

est. 

Aver¬ 

age. 

1 

Overseers,  head  assistant . 

9 

M. 

American . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

2 

1 

M. 

English . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

3 

8 

M. 

German . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

4 

2 

M. 

Part-Hawaiian  . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

5 

1 

M. 

Polish . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

6 

7 

M. 

Scotch . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

7 

2 

M. 

Swedish . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

8 

Total . 

30 

M. 

6 

60 

60 

60 

9 

Overseer,  mill . 

1 

M. 

American . _ 

6 

60 

60 

60 

10 

Overseers,  steam  plow . 

1 

M. 

American . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

11 

2 

M. 

English . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

12 

1 

M. 

Portuguese . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

13 

1 

M. 

Scotch . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

14 

Total . 

5 

M. 

6 

60 

60 

60 

15 

Overseers,  stock . 

1 

M. 

German 

60 

60 

60 

1G 

1 

M. 

Japanese  . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

17 

Total . 

2 

M. 

6 

60 

60 

60 

18 

Pack-train  men . 

2 

M. 

'  Japanese . 

6 

66 

66 

66 

19 

Painters  (c) . 

3 

M 

American 

6 

60 

60 

60 

20 

1 

M. 

Filipino . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

21 

1 

M. 

German . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

22 

8 

M. 

Hawaiian . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

23 

15 

M. 

Japanese . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

24 

1 

M. 

Porto  Rican  .... 

6 

60 

60 

60 

25 

1 

M. 

Portuguese . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

26 

Total . . 

30 

M. 

6 

60 

60 

60 

27 

Pipe  men . 

2 

M. 

Hawaiian 

6 

60 

60 

60 

28 

Plowmen . 

12 

M. 

Hawaiian 

6 

66 

66 

66 

29 

25 

M. 

Japanese  . 

6 

66 

66 

66 

30 

10 

M. 

Portuguese . 

6 

66 

66 

66 

31 

Total . 

47 

M. 

6 

66 

66 

66 

32 

Plowmen  and  cultivators . 

59 

M. 

Japanese . 

6 

66 

66 

66 

33 

40 

M. 

Portuguese . 

6 

66 

66 

66 

34 

Total . 

99 

M. 

6 

66 

66 

35 

Plumber . 

1 

M. 

German 

6 

(d) 

( d) 

(d) 

36 

Policemen . 

1 

M. 

A  m  erica,  n 

7 

70 

70 

70 

37 

1 

M. 

American  negro 

7 

70 

70 

70 

38 

7 

M. 

Hawaiian . 

7 

70 

84 

72 

39 

1 

M. 

Japanese . 

7 

70 

70 

70 

40 

Total . 

10 

M. 

7 

70 

84 

71  4 

41 

Reservoir  men . 

1 

M. 

German 

7 

70 

70 

70 

42 

1 

M. 

Hawaiian . 

7 

70 

70 

70 

43 

35 

M. 

Japanese . 

(*) 

60 

70 

67.4 

44 

2 

M. 

Portuguese . 

7 

70 

70 

70 

45 

Total . 

39 

M. 

60 

70 

67.7 

46 

Riggers . . . 

1 

M 

A  merienn 

6 

60 

60 

60 

47 

1 

M. 

Hawaiian . 

6 

63 

63 

63 

48 

1 

M. 

Japanese . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

49 

1 

M. 

Scotch . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

50 

Total . 

4 

M. 

6 

60 

63 

60.8 

«  And  share  of  net  profits. 

b  One  employee  also  receives  share  of  net  profits. 
c  Including  house  painters. 

d  Irregular. 

% 
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NATIONALITY  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  EACH  INDUSTRY,  1902— Continued. 

SUGAR  PLANTATIONS  (55  ESTABLISHMENTS) -Continued. 


Classified  wages  per  day. 


Under 

$0.50. 

$0.50 

$1  or 

$1.50  or 

$2  or 

$2.50  or 

$3  or 

$3.50  or 

$4  or 

$4.50  or 

$5  or 

age 

wages 

or  un- 

under 

under 

under 

under 

under 

under 

under 

under 

per 

der  $1 . 

$1.50. 

$2. 

$2.50. 

$3. 

$3.50. 

$4. 

$4.50. 

$5. 

over. 

day. 

al 

3 

3 

2 

6  $4. 62 
5. 75 

1 

3 

5 

4.96 

1 

i 

4.50* 

1 

4.79* 

5 

1 

1 

4.38 

1 

1 

3.64* 

3 

b  2 

9 

1 

6 

9 

6  4. 62* 

a  1 

a  6.  71 

' 

«1 

a  4.  79 

2 

6.71 

1 

3.26 

1 

4.60 

1 

62 

2 

6  5. 21* 

1 

2. 87* 

1 

1.15* 

♦ 

1 

1 

2. 01* 

2 

.77 

1 

1 

1 

2. 29 

1 

1.25 

1 

1.25 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1.90* 

1.05* 

1.00 

5 

10 

1 

1 

2.00 

5 

17 

2 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1.45 

1 

1 

1.96* 

1 

8 

3 

. 

1.11* 

.78 

25 

10 

1.07* 

26 

18 

3 

.93 

59 

.73 

1 

39 

1.01 

60 

39 

OO 

1 

1.72* 

1 

3.12* 
2. 30 

1 

el 

/5 

1 

O'.  98* 
1.15 

1 

el 

/  5 

1 

1 

1 

1 

01.35 

1 

1 

2.30 

| 

1 

1.15 

25 

10 

.91* 

1 

1 

1.08* 

26 

12 

1 

k 

1 

3.00 

1 

1. 15* 
2.30 

1 

1 

3. 25 

1 

1 

2 

2.42* 

Aver- 


Mar- 

ginal 

num¬ 

ber. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 


e  And  additional  salary  from  Government. 

/  Two  employees  receive  additional  salary  from  Government, 
o  Three  employees  receive  additional  salary  from  Government. 
h  Nine  persons  work  6  days  and  26  work  7  days  per  week. 
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Table  I.— OCCUPATIONS,  WAGES,  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  AND 

SIOAR  PLANTATIONS  (55  ESTABLISHMENTS)— Continued. 


Mar¬ 

ginal 

num¬ 

ber. 

Occupation. 

Em¬ 

ploy¬ 

ees. 

Sex. 

Nationality. 

Days 

per 

week. 

Hours  per  week. 

Low¬ 

est. 

High¬ 

est. 

Aver¬ 

age. 

1 

Shaft  diggers . 

20 

M. 

Chinese . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

2 

«  319 

M. 

Japanese . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

3 

1 

M. 

Portuguese . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

4 

Total . 

a  340 

M. 

6 

60 

60 

60 

5 

Stable  men  (<-•)  . 

1 

M. 

American . 

6 

72 

72 

72 

0 

5 

M. 

Chinese . 

6 

72 

72 

72 

7 

1 

M. 

German . 

6 

72 

72 

72 

8 

17 

M. 

Hawaiian . 

6 

72 

72 

72 

9 

210 

M. 

Japanese . 

6 

72 

72 

72 

10 

2 

M. 

Polish . 

6 

72 

72 

72 

11 

1 

M. 

Porto  Rican  .... 

6 

72 

72 

72 

12 

39 

M. 

Portuguese . 

6 

72 

72 

72 

13 

Total . 

276 

M. 

6 

72 

72 

72 

14 

Steerers,  steam  plow . . 

2 

M. 

German . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

15 

4 

M. 

Hawaiian . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

16 

37 

M. 

Japanese . 

6 

60 

66 

60.3 

17 

'  • 

11 

M. 

Portuguese . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

18 

Total . 

54 

M. 

6 

60 

66 

60.2 

19 

Stenographer . 

1 

M. 

American 

6 

66 

66 

66 

20 

Stock  herders . 

1 

M. 

American 

7 

70 

70 

70 

21 

22 

M. 

Hawaiian . 

7 

070 

084 

071.3 

22 

12 

M. 

Japanese . 

7 

i  70 

*84 

*72. 8 

23 

5 

M. 

Portuguese . 

7 

70 

84 

72.8 

24 

Total . 

40 

M. 

7 

1 70 

*84 

*71.8 

25 

Stock  herders  and  butchers . 

1 

M. 

German 

7 

70 

70 

70 

26 

3 

M. 

Hawaiian . 

7 

70 

70 

70 

27 

1 

M. 

Japanese . 

7 

70 

70 

70 

28 

Total . 

5 

M 

7 

70 

70 

70 

29 

Stockman . ; . 

1 

M 

Scotch 

7 

70 

70 

70 

30 

Storekeepers . 

20 

M 

A  m  prica/n 

6 

60 

72 

60  6 

31 

1 

M. 

Canadian . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

32 

6 

M. 

English . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

33 

3 

M. 

Hawaiian . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

34 

1 

M. 

New  Zealander. 

6 

60 

60 

60 

36 

1 

M. 

Portuguese . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

36 

2 

M. 

Scotch . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

37 

Total . . 

34 

M. 

6 

60 

72 

60.4 

38 

Storekeeper,  assistant . 

1 

M 

Amprip.fl.n 

6 

60 

60 

60 

39 

Sugar  boilers . . 

13 

M 

A  m  pri  on  o 

6 

72 

72 

72 

40 

1 

M. 

Canadian . 

6 

72 

72 

72 

41 

1 

M. 

Danish . 

6 

72 

72 

72 

42 

r  6 

M. 

English . 

6 

72 

72 

72 

43 

1 

M. 

French . 

6 

72 

72 

72 

44 

13 

M. 

German . 

6 

72 

72 

72 

45 

1 

M. 

Hawaiian . 

6 

72 

72 

72 

46 

3 

M. 

Part-Hawaiian  . 

6 

72 

72 

72 

47 

1 

M. 

Irish . 

6 

72 

72 

72 

48 

1 

M. 

New  Zealander. 

6 

72 

72 

72 

49 

1 

M. 

Portuguese . 

6 

72 

72 

72 

a  Including  8  employees  who  receive  S3  per  foot. 
b  Not  including  8  employees  who  receive  S3  per  foot. 

c  A  small  amount  of  work  done  on  Sundays  is  not  considered  in  time  or  rata 
ft  Including  2  boys. 
e  Including  3  boys. 

/Including  5  boys. 

o  Not  including  1  employee  whose  hours  are  irregular. 

^Including  1  boy. 

f  Not  including  7  employees  whose  hours  are  irregular. 
j  One  employee  also  receives  board. 
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NATIONALITY  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  EACH  INDUSTRY,  1902— Continued. 

SUGAR  PLANTATIONS  (55  ESTABLISHMENTS ) — Continued. 


Classified  wages  per  day. 

Aver¬ 

age 

wages 

per 

day. 

Mar- 

Under 

$0.50. 

$0.50 
or  un¬ 
der  $1. 

$1  or 
under 
$1.50. 

$1.50  or 
under 
$2. 

$2  or 
under 
$2.50. 

$2.50  or 
under 
$3. 

$3  or 
under 
$3.50. 

$3.50  or 
under 
$4. 

$4  or 
under 
$4.50. 

$4.50  or 
under 
$5. 

$5  or 
over. 

ginal 

num¬ 

ber. 

20 

$1.25 
b 1 . 241 

1 

4 

307 

2 

1 

1.07| 

n 

4 

328 

b  1. 241 

4 

1  1 _ 

1.341 

5 

3 

1 

1 

.99 

6 

1 

2. 871 

7 

16 

1 

.79| 

8 

153 

56 

1 

.87' 

9 

1 

1 

1.00 

10 

1 

.77 

11 

e  16 

15 

5 

/ .  99 

12 

dS 

e  190 

75 

7 

1 

/.  894 

13 

2 

1.151 

14 

4 

.841 

.941 

15 

24 

13 

16 

.  1 

10 

1.061 

17 

29 

25 

.97 

18 

. 

1 

3.831 

19 

1 

.851 

*.94| 

20 

h  17 

3 

2 

21 

■ill 

1 

j.  754 

22 

fcl 

4 

h.  76 

23 

fcl 

m  33 

4 

2 

hi.  864 

24 

. 

1 

1 

2. 63 

25 

3 

1.00 

26 

.. 

1 

.56 

27 

1 

3 

1 

1. 24 

28 

1 

4. 60 

29 

1 

1 

1 

4 

8 

5 

4.69 

30 

1 

5. 75 

31 

1 

1 

2 

2 

4.74 

32 

1 

1 

1 

3. 194 
3.834 

33 

1 

34 

1 

2. 11 

35 

Hi 

1 

0  4.694 

36 

1 

3 

o  3 

1 

6 

10 

10 

o  4. 494 

37 

1 

2.  49 

38 

2 

i>3 

p8 

q  5. 334 

39 

1 

4. 79 

40 

1 

6. 39 

41 

1 

4 

s5. 654 

42 

1 

4.984 

43 

1 

3 

9 

5. 944 

44 

#1 

1 6.  39 

45 

1 

2 

5.30 

46 

1 

4.984 

47 

1 

6.  75 

48 

1 

5.75 

49 

fc  Boy. 

i  Not  including  8  employees  whose  hours  are  irregular. 
m  See  notes  to  details, 
n  Engaged  only  part  of  time. 
o  One  employee  engaged  only  part  of  time, 
p  One  employee  also  receives  share  of  net  profits. 
q  Two  employees  also  receive  share  of  net  profits. 
r  Including  1  employee  who  receives  $1,000  per  crop. 
sNot  including  1  employee  who  receives  $1,000  per  crop. 
t  And  share  of  net  profits. 
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BULLETIN  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 


Table  I.— OCCUPATIONS,  WAGES,  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  AND 

SUCJAR  PLANTATIONS  (55  ESTABLISHMENTS)— Continued. 


Mar¬ 

ginal 

num¬ 

ber. 

Occupation. 

Em¬ 

ploy¬ 

ees. 

Sex. 

Nationality. 

Days 

per 

week. 

Hours  per  week. 

Low¬ 

est. 

High¬ 

est. 

Aver¬ 

age. 

1 

Sugar  boilers  (concluded) . 

1 

M. 

Scotch . 

6 

72 

72 

72 

2 

a  3 

M. 

Welsh . 

6 

72 

72 

72 

3 

Total . 

c46 

M. 

6 

72 

72 

72 

4 

Sugar  boilers,  assistant . 

4 

M. 

American . 

6 

72 

72 

72 

5 

13 

M. 

Chinese . 

6 

72 

72 

72 

6 

2 

M. 

English . 

6 

72 

72 

72 

7 

1 

M. 

German . 

6 

72 

72 

72 

8 

1 

M. 

Hawaiian . 

6 

72 

72 

72 

9 

22 

M. 

Japanese . 

6 

72 

72 

72 

10 

10 

M. 

Portuguese . 

6 

72 

72 

72 

11 

1 

M. 

Welsh . 

6 

72 

72 

72 

12 

Total . 

54 

M. 

0 

6 

72 

72 

72 

13 

Superintending  engineers . 

2 

M. 

American . 

6 

72 

7 

2 

72 

14 

1 

M. 

English . 

6 

72 

72 

72 

15 

Total . 

3 

M. 

6 

72 

72 

72 

16 

Survevors . 

10 

M. 

American . 

(/) 

[g 

fir 

fi) 

17 

1 

M. 

Danish . 

6 

,gj 

18 

1 

M. 

Irish . 

6 

O' 

[g 

jg) 

19 

1 

M. 

Norwegian . 

6 

? 

?) 

20 

1 

M. 

Portuguese . 

6 

\g 

(?) 

\a) 

21 

Total . 

14 

M. 

(a\ 

(a\ 

(fir) 

22 

Surveyor,  assistant . 

1 

M. 

American . 

(?) 

(J) 

(fir) 

( g ) 

(fir) 

23 

Surveyors’  helpers . 

8 

M. 

Hawaiian . 

k  60 

k  60 

A  60 

24 

10 

M. 

Japanese  . 

to  60 

to  60 

to  60 

25 

3 

M. 

Portuguese . 

6 

(GO 

(?) 

(?) 

26 

Total . 

21 

M. 

o  60 

o  60 

o  60 

27 

Teachers,  kindergarten . 

2 

F. 

American . 

5 

30 

30 

30 

28 

Teachers,  kindergarten,  assistant . 

2 

F. 

Hawaiian . 

5 

30 

30 

30 

29 

Teamsters . 

2 

M. 

American . 

6 

66 

66 

66 

30 

11 

M. 

Chinese . 

6 

66 

66 

66 

31 

264 

M. 

Hawaiian . 

6 

66 

66 

66 

32 

2 

M. 

Part-Hawaiian  . 

6 

66 

66 

66 

33 

680 

M. 

Japanese . 

6 

66 

66 

66 

34 

8 

M. 

Polish . 

6 

66 

66 

66 

35 

26 

M. 

Porto  Rican  .... 

6 

66 

66 

66 

36 

346 

M. 

Portuguese . 

6 

66 

66 

66 

37 

Total . 

1,339 

M. 

6 

66 

66 

38 

Teamsters  and  cultivators . 

113 

M. 

Hawaiian  . 

6 

66 

66 

66 

39 

379 

M. 

Japanese . 

6 

66 

66 

66 

40 

3 

M. 

Porto  Rican  .... 

6 

66 

66 

66 

41 

149 

M. 

Portuguese . 

6 

66 

66 

66 

42 

1 

M. 

SouthAmerican 

6 

66 

66 

66 

43 

Total . 

645 

M. 

6 

66 

66 

44 

Timekeepers . 

14 

M. 

American  . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

45 

1 

M. 

Austrian . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

46 

2 

M. 

English . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

47 

6 

M. 

German . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

48 

4 

M. 

Hawaiian . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

49 

5 

M. 

Part-Hawaiian  . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

a  Including  1  employee  who  receives  §2,000  per  crop. 
bNot  including  1  employee  who  receives  §2,000  per  crop. 
cSee  notes  to  details. 

d  One  employee  also  receives  share  of  net  profits, 
e  Two  employees  also  receive  share  of  net  profits. 

/  Eight  employees  work  6  days  and  2  irregular. 
a  Irregular. 

*  And  board. 

\  One  employee  also  receives  board. 
j  Four  employees  work  6  days  and  4  irregular. 
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NATIONALITY  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  EACH  INDUSTRY,  1902— Continued. 

SUGAR  PLANTATION S  (55  ESTABLISHMENTS)- Continued. 


Classified  wages  per  day. 

Aver- 

Mar- 

Under 

10.50. 

$0.50 
or  un¬ 
der  $1. 

$1  or 

under 

$1.50. 

$1.50  or 
under 
$2. 

$2  or 
under 
$2.50. 

$2.50  or 
under 
$3. 

$3  or 
under 
$3.50. 

$3.50  or 
under 
$4. 

$4  or 
under 
$4.50. 

$4.50  or 
under 
$5. 

$5  or 
over. 

age 

wages 

per 

day. 

ginal 

num¬ 

ber. 

1 

$5.56 
64. 691 

1 

1 

1 

2 

.. 

1 

4 

d  10 

e  29 

o  5. 561 

3 

l 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

2. 631 

4 

1 

6 

3 

3 

1.58* 
3.54* 
3.831 
3. 831 

5 

1 

1 

6 

1 

7 

1 

8 

13 

8 

1 

1.431 

9 

1 

d  5 

1 

2 

1 

<21.  61* 

10 

1 

5.361 

11 

2 

<224 

13 

8 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

£21.83 

12 

2 

9.961 

13 

1 

15. 971 

14 

3 

11.97 

15 

1 

2 

7 

6.  94 

16 

1 

4.60 

17 

hi 

7il0. 00 

18 

1 

7.67 

19 

1 

4.  231 

20 

1 

1 

3 

2  9 

i  6.  85 

21 

1 

1 

3. 831 

22 

.  1 

6 

1 

1.08 

23 

_ 1  3 

4 

3 

1.16 

24 

n  2 

1 

n.  931 

25 

n  6 

11 

4 

a  1.10 

26 

1 

1 

3.12* 

27 

2 

.621 

28 

1 

1 

1.391 

29 

3 

8 

.991 

30 

154 

110 

.92 

31 

1 

1 

I 

1.341 

.851 

32 

522 

158 

33 

7 

1 

.941 

34 

25 

1 

.80 

35 

P 165 

180 

1 

. 

P.  971 

36 

P  876 

460 

3 

P  .90 

37 

68 

45 

.891 

38 

348 

31 

.81 

39 

3 

.73 

40 

98 

r  103 

38 

s.88i 

41 

1 

.841 

42 

98 

r  523 

114 

a.  84 

43 

| 

1 

i  3 

3 

3 

1 

2 

1 

2  3.091 

44 

1 

2.681 

45 

d  2 

<2  2. 681 

46 

hi 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2  2. 97 

47 

3 

1 

1.321 

48 

2 

2 

1 

2.371 

49 

fr  Not  including  5  employees  whose  hours  are  irregular. 
i  Nine  employees  work  6  days  and  1  irregular, 
m  Not  including  6  employees  whose  hours  are  irregular. 
« Including  1  boy. 

oNot  including  14  employees  whose  hours  are  irregular. 
p  Including  2  boys. 

9  Boys. 

r  Including  9  boys. 
s  Including  17  boys. 
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Table  I.— OCCUPATIONS,  WAGES,  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  AND 

SUGAR  PLANTATIONS  (55  ESTABLISHMENTS ) — Continued. 


Mar¬ 

ginal 

num¬ 

ber. 

Occupation. 

Em¬ 

ploy¬ 

ees. 

Sex. 

Nationality. 

Days. 

per 

week. 

Hours  per  week. 

Low¬ 

est. 

High¬ 

est. 

Aver¬ 

age. 

1 

Timekeepers  (concluded) . 

2 

M. 

Norwegian . 

6 

60 

72 

66 

2 

1 

M. 

Portuguese . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

3 

5 

M. 

Scotch  . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

4 

Total . 

40 

M. 

6 

60 

72 

60.3 

5 

Tinsmith . 

1 

M. 

German . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

6 

Waiter . 

1 

M. 

Japanese  . 

7 

70 

70 

70 

f-r 

/ 

Warehousemen . 

2 

M. 

American . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

8 

5 

M. 

Hawaiian . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

9 

17 

M. 

Japanese  . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

10 

3 

M. 

Portuguese . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

11 

Total . 

27 

M. 

6 

60 

60 

60 

12 

Watchmen . .• . 

4 

M. 

American . 

7 

70 

84 

73.5 

13 

1 

M. 

American  Negro 

7 

84 

84 

84 

14 

.  2 

M. 

Chinese . 

7 

70 

84 

77 

15 

1 

M. 

English . 

7 

84 

84 

84 

16 

5 

M. 

German . 

7 

e  70 

e  70 

e70 

17 

4 

M. 

Hawaiian . 

7 

70 

70 

70 

18 

33 

M. 

Japanese . 

(0) 

A  60 

h  84 

**73. 8 

19 

1 

M. 

Norwegian . 

7 

84 

84 

84 

20 

24 

M. 

Portuguese . 

7 

70 

84 

71.8 

21 

1 

M. 

Scotch . 

7 

70 

70 

70 

22 

Total . 

76 

M. 

i  60 

i  84 

*73. 1 

23 

Water  tenders,  mill . 

7 

M. 

Japanese . 

6 

72 

72 

72 

24 

3 

M. 

Portuguese . 

6 

72 

72 

72 

25 

Total . 

10 

M. 

6 

72 

72 

72 

26 

Water  tenders,  steam  plow . 

2 

M. 

Chinese . 

6 

66 

66 

66 

27 

8 

M. 

Japanese  . 

6 

66 

66 

66 

28 

8 

M. 

Portuguese . 

6 

66 

66 

66 

29 

Total . 

18 

M. 

6 

66 

66 

66 

30 

Well  borers . 

7 

M. 

American 

6 

60 

60 

60 

31 

1 

M. 

Norwegian . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

32 

5 

M. 

Portuguese . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

33 

Total . . 

13 

M. 

6 

60 

60 

60 

34 

Wharf  hands . 

1 

M. 

American 

G 

60 

60 

60 

36 

3 

M. 

German . 

6 

«  60 

e  60 

e60 

36 

47 

M. 

Hawaiian . 

6 

(J) 

G) 

G) 

37 

68 

M. 

Japanese _ 

6 

Gj 

G) 

G) 

38 

15 

M. 

Porto  Rican  .... 

6 

k  60 

k  60 

m 

39 

4 

M. 

Portuguese . 

6 

*60 

*60 

*60 

40 

Total . 

138 

M. 

6 

m  60 

m  60 

w60 

41 

Wharfingers . 

1 

M. 

Dutch _ 

6 

60 

60 

60 

42 

1 

M. 

Hawaiian . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

43 

1 

M. 

Russian . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

44 

2 

M. 

Scotch  . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

45 

1 

M. 

Swede . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

46 

Total . 

6 

M. 

6 

60 

60 

60 

47 

White  washers . 

3 

M. 

.Taprmpsc 

6 

60 

60 

fiO 

48 

Wipers  and  oilers,  locomotive . 

1 

M. 

Hawaiian  ...  . 

6 

60 

60 

\ 

GO  ' 

49 

18 

M. 

Japanese . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

50 

3 

M. 

Portuguese . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

51 

Total . 

22 

M. 

6 

60 

60 

60 

- i 

a  One  employee  also  receives  share  of  net  profits. 
i>  One  employee  also  receives  board. 
c  Two  employees  also  receive  share  of  net  profits. 

d  Two  employees  also  receive  board,  and  2  also  receive  share  of  net  profits. 
e  Not  including  1  employee  whose  hours  are  irregular. 

/  Two  employees  also  receive  board. 

&One  employee  works  1  day  (Sunday),  2  work  6  days,  and  30  work  7  days. 
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NATIONALITY  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  EACH  INDUSTRY,  1902— Continued. 

SU(iAR  PLANTATION S  (5  5  ESTABLISHMENTS) — Continued. 


Classified  wages  per  day. 

Aver¬ 

age 

wages 

per 

day. 

Mar¬ 

ginal 

num¬ 

ber. 

Under 

$0.50. 

$0.50 
or  un¬ 
der  $1. 

$1  or 

under 

$1.50. 

$1.50  or 
under 
$2. 

$2  or 
under 
$2.50. 

$2.50  or 
under 
$3. 

$3  or 

under 

$3.50. 

$3.50  or 
under 
$4. 

$4  or 

under 

$4.50. 

$4.50  or 
under 
$5. 

$5  or 
over. 

1 

1 

1 

$2. 68* 
2.30 
a  2. 80 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 

22 

23 

24' 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

15 

1 

a  3 

1 

4 

55 

59 

clO 

6 

2 

2 

1 

1 

d  2.  70 

1 

2. 00 
.66 

2.20* 

1.38 

.88* 

1.13* 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

17 

3 

17 

6 

3 

4  1 

1.10 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1.49 

1.50 
.69* 

1.31* 
/ 1. 08* 
1.03 
.88* 
1.15 
1. 04* 
1.64* 

2 

1 

5  2 

2 

12 

1 

13 

53 

2 

21 

I 

1 

» 

9 

2 

1 

| 

| 

.  _ _ 

5  38 

5  32 

5 

1 

/1.01 

2 

1 

4 

2 

1 

1.02* 

1.00* 

3 

6 

1 

1.02 

2 

1 

6 

1.00 

.92 

.98 

7 

2 

9 

9 

.95* 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

3.30 

2.50 

1.30* 

4 

1 

4 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2.47* 

1 

1 

2. 11 
1.53* 
1.13 
.94* 
.76 
1.49 

1 

26 

21 

2 

8 

1 

. 1 . 

12 

46 

15 

1 

1 

1 

■  1 

3 

1 

74 

;  48 

14 

2 

1.02* 

| 

1 

2.30 
2. 68* 
2.  30 
3.93 
2.39* 

1 

. 

. 

1 

1 

. 

1 

• 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

2.92* 

3 

1 

5 

2 

1.00 

1.00 

.95 

1.08 

13 

1 

1 

14 

8 

. | . 

.97 

5  Not  including  1  employee  who  works  Sunday  only  (10  hours). 
i  Not  including  1  employee  whose  hours  are  irregular  and  1  who  works  Sunday  only. 
j  Irregular. 

fc  Not  including  8  employees  whose  hours  are  irregular. 
i  Not  including  3  employees  whose  hours  are  irregular. 
wNot  including  127  employees  whose  hours  are  irregular. 


4 
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Table  I.— OCCUPATIONS,  WAGES,  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  AND 
SUGAR  PLANTATIONS  (55  ESTABLISHMENTS)— Concluded. 


Mar¬ 

ginal 

num¬ 

ber. 

Occupation. 

Em¬ 

ploy¬ 

ees. 

Sex. 

Nationality. 

Days 

per 

week. 

Hours  per  week. 

Low¬ 

est. 

High¬ 

est. 

Aver¬ 

age. 

1 

Wiper  and  oiler,  mill . 

1 

M. 

Chinese . 

6 

72 

72 

72 

2 

Wood  choppers . 

1 

M. 

Hawaiian . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

3 

6 

M. 

Japanese . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

4 

Total . 

7 

M. 

6 

60 

60 

60 

5 

Yard  boys . 

3 

M. 

Japanese  . 

6 

60 

60 

60 

6 

1 

M. 

Porto  Rican  .... 

6 

60 

60 

60 

7 

Total . 

4 

M. 

6 

60 

60 

60 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  LABOR  ON  HAWAII.  855 
NATIONALITY  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  EACH  INDUSTRY,  1902— Concluded. 

SUGAR  PLANTATIONS  (5  5  ESTABLISHMENTS) — Concluded. 


Classified  wages  per  day. 


Under 

$0.50. 


$0.50 
or  un¬ 
der  $1. 


$1.50  or 
under 
$2. 


$1  or 
under 
$1.50. 


$2  or 
under 
$2.50. 


$2.50  or 
under 
$3. 


$3  or 
under 
$3.50. 


$3.50  or 
under 
$4. 


$4  or 

under 

$4.50. 


$4.50  or 
under 
$5. 


$5  or 
over. 


Aver¬ 

age 

wages 

per 

day. 


Mar¬ 

ginal 

num¬ 

ber. 


1 


$0.96 


1 


2 

1 


3 


1 

6 


7 


1 


.80 

.654 


.  674 


.471 


4 

5 

6 

7 


CO  to 
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Table  H.— OCCUPATIONS,  AVERAGE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR, 
AND  NATIONALITY  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  EACH  INDUSTRY,  1900-1901 
AND  1902. 


BAKERY  AND  CONFECTIONERY  (1  ESTABLISHMENT). 


1900-1901. 

1902. 

Occupation. 

- 

Nationality. 

Sex. 

Em¬ 

ploy¬ 

ees. 

Aver¬ 

age 

hours 

per 

week 

Aver¬ 

age 

wa¬ 

ges 

per 

day. 

Em¬ 

ploy¬ 

ees. 

Aver¬ 

age 

hours 

per 

week 

Aver¬ 

age 

wa¬ 

ges 

per 

day. 

Baker . 

Japanese . 

M. 

1 

54 

SI.  72* 

Baker’s  helpers 

Japanese . 

M. 

3 

54 

1.00 

Confectioners . 

Japanese . 

M. 

2 

54 

.86* 

Cooks . 

Chinese . 

M. 

3 

(a) 

54 

.76* 

Drivers _ 

Italian . 

M. 

1 

2. 30 

Portuguese . 

M. 

2 

54 

1.15 

Total . 

M. 

3 

54 

1.53* 

House  ho  vs _ 

Japanese . 

M. 

2 

54 

6.51* 

Launderer . 

Chinese . 

M. 

1 

54 

.76* 

1.34* 

Salesmen . . 

American . 

M. 

2 

54 

Waiters . 

Japanese . 

M. 

2 

54 

.86* 

BREWERY  (1  ESTABLISHMENT). 


Bottlers . I  Chinese  . . . 

Hawaiian  . 
Portuguese 


M. 

M. 

M. 


Total 


M. 


Brewer,  assistant  . . 

Brewer,  head . 

Engineer . . 

Engineer,  assistant 

Firemen . 

Foreman,  bottlers. . 


American  . 
American  . 
American  . 
American  . 
Norwegian 
American  . 


M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 


1 

13 

11 


25 


1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 


54 

54 

54 


54 


si.  i6* 
1.16* 
1.66* 


1.38* 


54 

54 

63 

63 

63 

54 


3. 83* 
8. 62* 
4.93 
3. 29 
2. 50 
3. 83* 


Ice  pullers 


Total 

Operatives 


Total 


American . 

Japanese  . 

S.  Sea  Islander.. 


American  . 
Hawaiian  . 
Japanese  . . 
Norwegian 
Portuguese 


M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 


1 

1 

1 


3 


54 

54 

54 


54 


61.50 

1.75 

1.75 


el.  66* 


2 

8 

3 

2 

2 


54 

54 

54 

64 

54 


3.00 

1.81 

1.50 

2.50 
1.75 


I 

9 


M. 


17 


54 


1.97 


BUILDING  (9  ESTABLISHMENTS). 

[Data  for  1900-1901  are  for  8  establishments.] 


Bookkeepers 


American 
German  . . 


Total . 
Bricklayers 


American 

English... 

Irish . 

Scotch 


Total 


M. 

1 

1 

47 

47 

SI. 91* 
3.83* 

M. 

M. 

2 

47 

2. 87* 

M. 

5 

48 

S5. 50 

M. 

2 

48 

6.00 

M. 

2 

48 

6.00 

M. 

2 

48 

6.00 

M. 

11 

48 

— 

5.  77* 

— 

— 

a  Irregular, 


6  Wages  of  boy's, 


o  Including  wages  of  1  boy. 
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Table  II.— OCCUPATIONS,  AVERAGE  WAGES,  ETC. — Continued. 
BUILDING  (9  ESTABLISHMENTS) — Continued. 

[Data  for  1900-1901  are  for  8  establishments.] 


1900-1901. 

1902. 

Occupation. 

Nationality. 

Sex. 

Em¬ 

ploy¬ 

ees. 

Aver¬ 

age 

hours 

per 

week 

Aver¬ 

age 

wa¬ 

ges 

per 

day. 

Em¬ 

ploy¬ 

ees. 

Aver¬ 

age 

hours 

per 

week 

Aver¬ 

age 

wa¬ 

ges 

per 

day. 

Bricklayers’  helpers . 

Hawaiian . 

M. 

4 

48 

12.50 
2.  50 

Part-Hawaiian  . 

M. 

5 

48 

Portuguese . 

M. 

14 

48 

2.144 

Total . 

M. 

23 

48 

2. 284 

Carpenters . . 

American . 

M. 

30 

48 

3.  984 

33 

47.9 

$4. 18 
4.00 

Danish . 

M. 

1 

47 

English . 

M. 

1 

48 

4.00 

1 

48 

4.  50 

German . 

M. 

9 

48 

3.  72 

1 

47 

4.00 

Hawaiian . 

M. 

8 

48 

3.00 

10 

48 

2.95 

Part-Hawaiian  . 

M. 

6 

48 

2.874 

4.00 

Irish . 

M. 

4 

48 

Japanese . 

M. 

1 

47 

1.50 

Portuguese . 

M. 

9 

48 

2. 97 

8 

47.5 

2. 874 

Total . 

M. 

67 

48 

3.  594 

55 

47.8 

3.72 

Carpenters’  helpers . 

Portuguese . 

M. 

6 

48 

1.50 

Carvers,  stone . 

English . 

M. 

1 

48 

7.00 

Italian . 

M. 

1 

48 

6.00 

Total . 

M. 

2 

48 

6.50 

Concrete  workers . 

American _ 

M. 

2 

48 

5.00 

Cornice  maker . 

German . 

M. 

1 

47 

4.00 

Drillers  and  blasters . 

Japanese  . . 

M. 

5 

48 

1.60 

Driver . 

Part-Hawaiian 

M. 

1 

48 

1.50 

Excavators . 

Japanese . 

M. 

27 

48 

1.10 

Foremen,  bricklayers . 

American . 

M. 

1 

48 

8. 00 

English. . 

M. 

1 

48 

7.00 

Foremen,  carpenters . 

A  m  eri  can 

M. 

8 

48 

5.314 

3 

48 

6.50 

English...  . 

M. 

1 

48 

7. 00" 

Total . 

M. 

9 

48 

5.50 

3 

48 

6.50 

Foremen,  excavators . 

Part-Hawaiian 

M. 

1 

48 

2.50 

Portuguese  .  _ 

M. 

1 

48 

2.50 

l 

Total . 

M. 

2 

48 

2.50 

Foremen,  painters,  house . 

American  .... 

M. 

2 

47.5 

4.00 

Australian . 

M. 

l1 

47 

5.00 

Hawaiian . 

M. 

1 

48 

4.00 

Total . 

M. 

4 

47.5 

4.25 

Foreman,  plasterers . 

English . 

M. 

1 

48 

6.00 

Foremen,  plumbers . 

American . 

M. 

2 

47 

6.00 

1 

47 

7.50 

English . 

M. 

1 

47 

6.90 

Total . 

M. 

2 

47 

6.00 

2 

47 

7.  20 

Foremen,  stone  masons . 

American . 

M. 

1 

48 

7.00 

Portuguese . 

M. 

1 

48 

5. 00 

Scotch . 

M. 

1 

48 

7.00 

Total . 

M. 

2 

48 

6.00 

1 

48 

7.00 

Foreman,  tinsmiths . ' . 

Bulgarian . 

M. 

1 

47 

4.00 

Ironworkers . 

American . 

M. 

2 

48 

5.50 

Laborers . 

American . 

M. 

7 

48.7 

1.894 

English . 

M. 

3 

48 

2. 00 

Hawaiian . 

M. 

7 

51.6 

1.36 

Irish . 

M. 

6 

48 

2.00 

Japanese  . 

M. 

24 

49.3 

1.00 

23 

52.2 

1.37 

Portuguese . 

M. 

34 

49.3 

ol. 374 

6 

47.8 

1.50 

Total. . . . . 

M. 

81 

49.3 

<*1. 374 

29 

51.3 

1.394 

14385- 


a  Including  wages  of  1  boy. 

-No.  47—03 - 12 
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Table  II.— OCCUPATIONS,  AVERAGE  WAGES,  ETC.— Continued. 

BUILDING  (9  ESTABLISHMENTS)— Concluded. 

[Data  for  1900-1901  are  for  8  establishments.] 


Occupation. 


Nationality. 


Manager,  plumber’s  establishment. 
Masons . 


Masons’  helpers. 


Total 

Masons,  stone. 


Total . 
Painters  ... 


Total . 

Painters’  apprentice. 
Plasterers . 


Total . . 

Plasterers’  helpers . 
Plumbers . . 


Total . 

Plumbers’  apprentice. 
Plumbers’  helpers 


Total. 
Teamsters  . 
Tinsmiths. . 


Total . 

Tinsmiths’  helpers. 


Total. 


American  . 
Portuguese 

Japanese  .. 
Portuguese 


American  . 
German 
Japanese  . . 
Portuguese 


American  .... 
American  Negro 

Belgian . 

German . 

Hawaiian . 

Part-Hawaiian  . 

Norwegian . 

Portuguese . 


Portuguese 

American  . 

English _ 

Hawaiian  . 

Irish . 

Scotch . 


Portuguese 

American  . 
Irish . 


Portuguese 


American . 

Hawaiian . 

Part-Hawaiian 
Portuguese .... 


Portuguese 


American . 

German . 

Hawaiian . 

Part-Hawaiian 
Portuguese .... 
Spanish . 


German . 

Hawaiian _ 

Portuguese 


Sex. 


M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 


1900-1901. 


Em¬ 

ploy¬ 

ees. 


30 

15 


45 


15 
2 

16 
20 


53 

6 


1 

1 

20 

20 

1 

9 


58 


Aver 

age 

hours 

per 

week 


48 

48 


48 


48 

48 

48 

48 


48 


47.5 


47 

47 

47.3 

47.2 

47 

47 


47.2 


48 

48 

48 

48 

48 


10  48 


13 

3 


48 

47 

47 


16  47 


47 

47 


47 


47 


47 

47 

47 

47 


9  47 


47 

47 


47 


Aver¬ 

age 

wa¬ 

ges 

per 

uay. 


51.25 
2.  00 


1.50 


yoa 

4.25 
2. 43£ 
3.00 


3. 424 


3.  00 
3.00 
2. 57i 
2. 62| 
3.50 
2.72 


2.  72; 


5.50 

5.00 

6.00 

5.00 

6.00 


5. 30 


2. 00 

5.00 

5.00 


5.00 


1.20 

1.00 


3. 75 


2.00 
3.00 
2.50 
2.  75 


2. 75 


1.50 

2.00 


1.75 


1902. 


Em¬ 

ploy¬ 

ees. 


12 

1 


19 


35 


Aver¬ 

age 

hours 

per 

week 


47 

48 


Aver¬ 

age 

wa¬ 

ges 

per 

uay. 


$5. 75 
4.50 


47.9 

47 


47.7 


48 


47.8 


48 

48 


48 


47 


47 


47 

47 

47 


47 


47 


48 

47 

47 


47 


47 


4  47 


4  47 


3. 50 

2.50 


2. 56^ 


2.75 


2.90 


1.66i 

6.00 


6.00 


5.50 


5.50 


a.66i 

5.94^ 

2.50 


2.00 


51.73 


1.50 

3.50 
3.00 


2.  93| 


3.  04 


1.50 


1.50 


a  Wages  of  boy. 


b  Including  wages  of  1  boy. 
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Table  II.— OCCUPATIONS,  AVERAGE  WAGES,  ETC.— Continued. 

CARRIAGE  MAKING  (1  ESTABLISHMENT). 


Occupation. 


Blacksmiths 


Total . 

Blacksmiths’  helpers 


Total . 

Bookkeeper . 

Foremen,  blacksmiths  . 

Foremen,  painters . 

Foremen,  trimmers  .... 
Foreman,  woodworkers 

Laborers . 

Managers . 

Office  boy . 

Painters . 

Trimmers . 


Total. . . 
Woodworkers 


Total 


Nationality. 

Sex. 

1900-1901. 

1902. 

Em¬ 

ploy¬ 

ees. 

Aver¬ 

age 

hours 

per 

week 

Aver¬ 

age 

wa¬ 

ges 

per 

day. 

Em¬ 

ploy¬ 

ees. 

Aver¬ 

age 

hours 

per 

week 

Aver¬ 

age 

wa¬ 

ges 

per 

day. 

American . 

M. 

3 

53 

$4. 00 

1 

53 

$5. 00 

German . 

M. 

1 

53 

4.00 

1 

53 

4.00 

Portuguese . 

M. 

1 

53 

3. 25 

1 

53 

3.25 

M. 

5 

53 

3.85 

3 

53 

4.081 

American . 

M. 

1 

53 

1.50 

3 

53 

2.00 

Hawaiian . 

M. 

5 

53 

1.53^ 

4 

53 

«1. 29 

Portuguese . 

M. 

3 

53 

1.551 

M. 

9 

53 

1.53J 

7 

53 

ol.  59i 

Hawaiian . 

M. 

1 

53 

1.  721 

American . 

M. 

1 

53 

4.  79 

1 

53 

4.  79 

Chinese . 

M. 

1 

53 

3. 50 

1 

53 

3. 00 

German . 

M. 

1 

53 

4.79 

1 

53 

4.79 

English . 

M. 

1 

53 

4. 41 

Portuguese . 

M. 

2 

53 

1.50 

American . 

M. 

1 

53 

8. 62^ 

1 

53 

8.62i 

American . 

M. 

1 

53 

1.34 

Chinese . 

M. 

6 

53 

1.901 

5 

53 

1.531 

Hawaiian . 

M. 

1 

53 

1.25 

2 

53 

5.911 

Portuguese . 

M. 

1 

53 

.  83s 

M. 

2 

53 

1.04| 

2 

53 

5.9H 

American . 

M. 

2 

53 

3.75 

German . 

M. 

1 

53 

4.00 

Hawaiian . 

M. 

2 

53 

cl. 04i 

Portuguese . 

M. 

2 

53 

2. 16} 

1 

53 

4. 00 

M. 

4 

53 

2. 96 

4 

£3 

c2.52 

COFFEE  PLANTATIONS  (2  ESTABLISHMENTS). 


Cultivators . 

Hawaiian . 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

(e) 

1 

19 

2 

60 

60 

60 

$1.00 

.77 

1.00 

Total . 

Japanese  . 

Portuguese . 

22 

60 

.80 

Overseer . 

Japanese . 

1 

65 

60 

(/) 

1.071 

G) 

Pickers . 

(*) 

DRESSMAKING  AND  MILLINERY  (I  ESTABLISHMENT). 


Dressmaker . 

Dressmaker’s  apprentices 

Dressmakers,  assistant . . . 


Total . 

Manager . 

Messenger . 

Milliner . 

Milliner,  assistant . 

Sewing  machine  operators 


American . 

M. 

Portuguese . 

F. 

Part-Hawaiian  . 

F. 

Portuguese . 

F. 

F. 

South  American 

M. 

Portuguese . 

M. 

American . 

F. 

Canadian . 

F. 

Chinese . 

M. 

1 

54 

$5. 00 

5 

54 

h.  34 

1 

54 

2.00 

7 

54 

1.141 

8 

54 

1.25 

1 

54 

4. 16£ 

1 

54 

1.00 

1 

54 

4.161 

1 

54 

2.00 

6 

54 

1. 20J 

a  Including  wages  of  2  boys. 
b  Wages  of  boys. 
c  Including  wages  of  1  boy. 
d  Principally  Japanese  and  Portuguese. 

^Men,  women,  and  children. 

/Irregular. 

d  Receive  50  cents  per  cwt.  of  coffee  in  the  berry.  Earnings,  $0.50  to  $2  per  day. 
h  Wages  of  girls. 
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Table  II.— OCCUPATIONS,  AVERAGE  WAGES,  ETC.— Continued. 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT  ANI>  ICE  (1  ESTABLISHMENT). 


1900-1901. 

1902. 

Occupation. 

Nationality. 

Sex. 

• 

Em¬ 

ploy¬ 

ees. 

Aver¬ 

age 

hours 

per 

week 

Aver¬ 

age 

wa¬ 

ges 

per 

day. 

Em¬ 

ploy¬ 

ees. 

Aver¬ 

age 

hours 

per 

week 

Aver¬ 

age 

wa¬ 

ges 

per 

aay. 

Coal  passers. 

Japanese . 

M. 

2 

66 

51.34 

2.87* 

1.15 

Cold-storage  men . 

American . 

M. 

2 

66 

Japanese  . . 

M. 

1 

66 

Total . 

M. 

3 

66 

2. 30 

Engineers,  assistant . 

American . 

M. 

3 

66 

4.60 

Engineer,  chief . 

American . 

M. 

1 

66 

6.90 

Firemen . 

American . 

M. 

4 

66 

2.87* 
3. 06* 

Foreman,  cold  storage . 

American . 

M. 

1 

66 

Foreman,  construction . 

American . 

M. 

1 

48 

5.75’ 

Foreman  linemen . 

American . 

M. 

1 

48 

3.83* 
3. 50 

House  wireman,  electric  fitter _ 

American . 

M. 

1 

48 

Ice-machine  tenders. . . . 

Japanese  . 

M. 

3 

66 

1.00 

Portuguese . 

M. 

1 

66 

2.00 

Total . 

M. 

4 

66 

1.25 

Ice-tank  men . 

American . 

M. 

2 

66 

2.87* 

2.50 

Linemen . 

American . 

M. 

2 

48 

Hawaiian . 

M. 

4 

48 

2. 18* 

Total . 

M. 

6 

48 

2.29 

Meter  man . 

American . 

M. 

1 

48 

3.45 

Meter  men,  assistant . 

American . 

M. 

2 

48 

2.49* 

1.43* 

a2. 35 

Oilers . 

Japanese . 

M. 

4 

66 

Stable  men . 

American . 

M. 

1 

a  66 

Japanese . 

M. 

2 

a  66 

al.  15 

Total . 

M. 

3 

a  66 

<*1.55 

Storekeeper . . . 

American . 

M. 

1 

48 

3.83* 

4.47* 

2.11 

Superintendent,  ice  factory . 

American . 

M. 

1 

66 

Switchman . 

American . 

M. 

1 

48 

Teamster . 

American . 

M. 

1 

66 

1.53* 
2. 71 

Teamsters,  ice  wagon . 

American . 

M. 

8 

66 

Wiper . 

Japanese . 

M. 

1 

66 

1.15 

Wire  men . 

American . 

M. 

B 

48 

2.90 

Wire  men’s  helpers . 

Part-Hawaiian . 

M. 

1 

48 

1.25 

Portuguese . 

M. 

3 

48 

1.58* 

Total . 

M. 

4 

48 

1.50 

FERTILIZERS  (1  ESTABLISHMENT) 

• 

Bookkeeper . . 

Chemist . . 

Engineer . . 

Engine-room  men  and  firemen 

Laborers . . 


Total . 


Overseers . 

Superintendent,  acid  works . 

Superintendent,  factory _ 

Watchman . . 


German  .. 
German  .. 
American 
Japanese  . 


Chinese  . 
Japanese 


Japanese 
German  . 
German  . 
German  . 


M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 


1 

53 

52.87* 

1 

53 

7.67 

1 

53 

5.75 

10 

53 

1.25 

1 

53 

1.25 

37 

53 

1.25 

38 

53 

1.25 

3 

53 

1.50 

1 

53 

7.67 

1 

53 

11  50 

1 

84 

1.64* 

a  A  small  amount  of  work  done  on  Sunday  is  not  considered  in  time  or  rate. 
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Table  II.— OCCUPATIONS,  AVERAGE  WAGES,  ETC.— Continued. 

FOUNDRY  AND  MACHINE  SHOP  (1  ESTABLISHMENT). 


Occupation. 


Blacksmiths 


Total . . 

Blacksmiths’  apprentices . 

Total . . 

Blacksmiths’  helpers . 


Nationality. 


American  . 
Canadian . . 
Hawaiian  . 
Portuguese 
Scotch . 


Dutch  . 
Scotch. 


Total.... 
Boiler  makers . 


Total . -. . 

Boiler  makers’  helpers. 


Total . 
Carpenters . 


Total. 
Chippers . . . 


Total. 


Coppersmith . 

Coppersmith’s  helper . 

Engineer,  stationary . 

Engineer’s  helper,  stationary. 

Firemen . 


Total . 

Foremen,  blacksmiths . 


Foremen,  boiler  makers 

Foreman,  carpenters  ... 
Foremen,  laborers . 


Total. 


Hawaiian  . 
Portuguese 


American 
Canadian. 
English  .. 
Hawaiian 

Irish . . 

Scotch.... 
Swedish  . . 


Hawaiian  . 
Portuguese 
Spanish  . . . 


American  . . 
German  .... 
Hawaiian  . . 
Portuguese . 
Scotch. . 


German 
Scotch. . 


Hawaiian  . 
Hawaiian  . 
Swedish  ... 
Norwegian 


German  .... 
Hawaiian  . 
Portuguese 


American 

English... 


American 

Canadian. 

American 


American  . 

English _ 

German  ... 
Hawaiian  . 
Portuguese 


Sex. 


M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 


1900-1901. 


Em¬ 

ploy¬ 

ees. 


14 


32 

53 

1.59 

2 

53 

1.414 

1 

53 

1.664 

35 

53 

1.58 

2 

53 

4.50 

1 

53 

4.50 

7 

53 

3.294 

2 

53 

2.774 

2 

53 

4. 50 

14 


Aver¬ 

age 

hours 

per 

week 


Aver¬ 

age 

wa¬ 

ges 

per 

day. 


53  $4.  50 
53  i  4.25 


53  4.50 


53  4.43| 


53  1.66| 

53  1.164 


53  1. 41  j 


53 

53 


53 


53 

53 

53 


53 

53 

53 


53 


53 


53 

53 


53 


53 

53 

53 

53 

53 

63 

53 


53 


53 


53 

53 

53 

53 

53 

53 

53 


53 

— — 


1.64 

1. 555 


1.61 


4.  50 
4.50 
4. 50 


4. 50 
4.  50 
4. 50 


4.50 


3.65 


1.50 

3.50 


2.  50 


3. 00 
1.334 
3. 00 
1.50 

2.00 

2.00 

3.00 


2.  334 


1902. 


Em¬ 

ploy¬ 

ees. 


A  Aver- 
Aver  age 


age 

hours 

per 

week 


12 


13 

1 


14 


7.00 


7.00 

4.80 

2. 50 
3.00 
2. 25 
3.00 
2.75 


2.78 


53 


$4.  50 


53 

53 


53 


53 

53 


53 


53 


53 


53 


53 

53 


53 


53 


53 


53 


53 


wa¬ 

ges 

per 

day. 


2.75 

2.00 


2.95 


2.164 

1.414 


1.664 


4.  50 


2.124 


3.71 


1.46 
1. 164 


1.44 


3.00 


3. 00 


7.00 

7.00 
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Table  II.— OCCUPATIONS,  AVERAGE  WAGES,  ETC.— Continued. 

FOUNDRY  AND  MACHINE  SHOP  (1  ESTABLISHMENT)— Continued. 


Occupation. 


Foremen,  machinists , 


Foreman,  machinists,  assistant. 
Foremen,  molders . 


Foremen,  patternmakers. 
Laborers . 


Total. 
Machinists . 


Total . 

Machinists’  apprentices. 


Total . 

Machinists’  helpers. 


Total . 
Molders. . .. 


Total . 

Molders’  apprentices. 


Total . . 

Molders’  helpers . 


Total. 
Office  boy . . 


Nationality. 


American 

Scotch 


American 

American 

Scotch 


American 

Scotch 


African _ 

American  . 
Filipino  . . . 
German  ... 
Hawaiian  . 
Portuguese 
Russian  ... 
Samoan  ... 


American  . 
English.... 
German  ... 
Hawaiian  . 

Irish . 

Italian _ 

Norwegian . 

Polish . . 

Portuguese . 

Scotch . . 

Swedish 


American . 

English . 

German . 

Guam  Islander . 

Hawaiian . 

Irish . 

Norwegian . 

Portuguese . 


American  . 
Hawaiian  . 
Hungarian 


American  . 
Hawaiian  . 

Irish . 

Portuguese 
Scotch . 


English . 

Hawaiian . 

Portuguese . 


Hawaiian  .. 
Portuguese 


Sex. 


Portuguese . . . 
a  Wages  of  boys 


M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 


12 

6 

1 


20 


14 

6 


20 


53 

53 

53 


53 


53 

53 

53 


53 


53 


53 

53 

53 


53 


53 

53 


53 


2.00 

2.00 

2.00 


2.00 


4.40 

3.30 

4.40 


4.95 


4. 091 


15 


1.161 

.50 

1.00 


.89 


1.63 

1.50 


18 

10 


1.59 


28 


1900-1901. 

1902. 

Em¬ 

ploy¬ 

ees. 

Aver¬ 

age 

hours 

per 

week 

Aver¬ 

age 

wa¬ 

ges 

per 

day. 

Em¬ 

ploy¬ 

ees. 

Aver¬ 

age 

hours 

per 

week 

Aver¬ 

age 

wa¬ 

ges 

per 

day. 

1 

53 

$7.00 

1 

53 

$7.00 

1 

53 

5.25 

1 

53 

7.00 

1 

53 

7. 00 

1 

53 

7. 00 

1 

53 

7.00 

1 

53 

1.50 

7 

53 

1.331 

3 

5a 

1.661 

2 

53 

2.00* 

90 

53 

1.421 

3 

53 

2.051 

48 

53 

1.45 

6 

53 

1.801 

1 

53 

2.  00 

1 

53 

,1. 661 

153 

53 

1.45 

9 

53 

1.89 

14 

53 

3.961 

22 

53 

4. 15 

2 

53 

5.00 

2 

53 

4. 121 

6 

53 

3.581 

14 

53 

2. 41 

1 

53 

4.50 

1 

53 

4.50 

1 

53 

4. 25 

1 

53 

3.00 

4 

53 

2.25 

3 

53 

3.661 

1 

53 

4. 25 

31 

53 

3. 95 

41 

53 

3.37 

3 

53 

.89 

- 

1 

53 

.581 

3 

53 

1.081 

1 

53 

1.661 

9 

53 

.88* 

24 

53 

1.03 

1 

53 

.911 

2 

53 

.581 

1 

53 

.911 

3 

53 

.831 

4 

53 

1.411 

23 

53 

.90 

29 

53 

1.08 

53 

53 


53 


53 


53 

53 


53 


53 

53 


53 


53 


4. 081 
2. 78 


3.  00 


3. 311 


il.  081 
u .  661 


a .  801 


1.60 

1.581 


1.591 


a.  661 
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Table  II.— OCCUPATIONS,  AVERAGE  WAGES,  ETC.— Continued. 

FOUNDRY  AND  MACHINE  SHOP  (1  ESTABLISHMENT)— Concluded. 


Occupation. 

Nationality. 

Sex. 

1900-1901. 

1902. 

Em¬ 

ploy¬ 

ees. 

Aver¬ 

age 

hours 

per 

week 

Aver¬ 

age 

wa¬ 

ges 

per 

day. 

Em¬ 

ploy¬ 

ees. 

Aver¬ 

age 

hours 

per 

week 

Aver¬ 

age 

wa¬ 

ges 

per 

day. 

Pattern  makers . 

American . 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

1 

3 

3 

53 

53 

53 

$4.50 

3. 50 
3. 75 

Total . 

English . 

Hawaiian . 

Portuguese . 

Scotch . 

Swedish . 

1 

1 

3 

2 

1 

53 

53 

53 

53 

53 

$4.00 

2.50 

3.  33| 
4.00 

4.  00 

8 

53 

3. 561 

7 

,53 

3.75 

Pattern  makers’  apprentices . 

Hawaiian . 

Portuguese . 

1 

3 

53 

53 

.66* 

.55* 

3 

53 

1.05* 

Total _  _ _ 

4 

53 

.58* 

3 

53 

1.05* 

Porters . 

Hawaiian . 

14 

5 

53 

53 

1.74 

1.76* 

Total . 

Portuguese . 

19'  |  53 

1.74* 

Rivet  heaters . 

Hawaiian . 

4 

1 

53 

53 

.91* 

1.00 

Total . 

Portuguese . 

. 

5 

53 

.93* 

Structural-iron  workers . 

American . 

1 

1 

53 

53 

3. 50 
3.25 

Total _ 

Norwegian . 

2 

53 

3.37* 

Teamsters _ '  Hawaiian . 

3 

1 

53 

53 

1.50 
2. 00 

Watchman . 

Hawaiian . 

LAUNDRY  (1  ESTABLISHMENT). 


Clerk 


American 


F. 


60 


$2.00 


Drivers 


Total 


American .  M. 

Part-Hawaiian  .  M. 


M. 


Engineer . 

Fireman . 

Forewoman,  mangle.. 
Forewoman,  polishers 
Ironer,  collars . 


German . 

Polish . 

Part-Hawaiian  . 

Hawaiian . 

Portuguese . 


M. 

M. 

F. 

F. 

F. 


3 

1 


60  2. 61 

60  1. 66* 


4 


60 


2. 37i 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


60 

60 

60 

60 

60 


3.  33* 
1. 66* 
1.661 
2.00 
1.33| 


Machine  hands 


American  Negro 

Hawaiian . 

Polish . 

Portuguese . 


F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 


Total 
Markers. .. 


American 


F. 

M. 


2 

6 

1 

11 


60 

60 

60 

60 


.75 

a.  86 
.66* 

b.  77 


20 


60 


c.  79 


2 


60 


3.00 


Starchers 


American .  M. 

Portuguese .  M. 


Total . 

Superintendent 

Towel  boy . 

Wringer  boy  ... 


American 

Hawaiian 

American 


M. 


M. 

M. 

M. 


1 

1 


2 


1 

1 

1 


60 

60 


60 


60 

60 

60 


d .  75 
1.33* 


d.04* 


4.  79 
.  83? 
1.00 


a  Including  wages  of  1  girl. 
b  Including  wages  of  2  girls. 
c  Including  wages  of  3  girls. 


cl  Wages  of  boy. 
e  Including  wages  of  1  boy. 
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Table  II.—  OCCUPATIONS,  AVERAGE  WAGES,  ETC.— Continued. 

PLANING  HILL  (1  ESTABLISHMENT). 


1900-1901. 

1902. 

Occupation. 

-» 

Nationality. 

Sex. 

Em¬ 

ploy¬ 

ees. 

Aver¬ 

age 

hours 

per 

week 

Aver¬ 

age 

wa¬ 

ges 

per 

day. 

Em¬ 

ploy¬ 

ees. 

Aver¬ 

age 

hours 

per 

week 

Aver¬ 

age 

wa¬ 

ges 

per 

day. 

Engineers . 

Portuguese . 

M. 

1 

48 

$2. 00 

1 

47 

$2. 25 

Foreman 

American . 

M. 

1 

47 

5.50 

T  .abnrors _ 

Hawaiian . 

M. 

5 

48 

1.43 

2 

47 

1.50 

Part-Hawaiian  . 

M. 

1 

48 

a.  83 

Portuguese . 

M. 

5 

48 

61. 28 

5 

47 

1.50 

Total . 

M. 

11 

48 

cl.  31 

7 

47 

1.50 

Machine  hands _ 

American . 

M. 

1 

48 

4.25 

1 

47 

4.00 

Planer  hands . 

American . 

M. 

1 

48 

4.  50 

1 

47 

4.50 

Sticker  hands . 

American . 

M. 

1 

48 

5. 00 

1 

47 

5.00 

Teamster . 

Portuguese . 

M. 

1 

47 

1.50 

Turners _ . _ 

American . 

M. 

1 

47 

4.00 

German . 

M. 

1 

48 

4.00 

PRINTING  (1  ESTABLISHMENT). 


Bookbinders . 

Hawaiian . 

M. 

2 

53 

$1.91* 

2.084 

2 

53 

SI.  914 
2.08* 

3.00 

Bookkeepers . 

American . 

M. 

1 

53 

1 

53 

Compositors . 

American . 

M. 

2 

53 

3.00 

2 

53 

American . 

F. 

1 

53 

1.664 

2.00 

1 

53 

1.664 
2. 00 

Hawaiian . 

M. 

2 

53 

2 

53 

Total . . . 

5 

53 

2.334 

5 

53 

2. 334 

Folders . 

American  ...  . 

F. 

1 

53 

.50 

Hawaiian . 

M. 

1 

53 

.834 

.50 

1 

53 

.834 

Hawaiian . 

F. 

1 

53 

Scotch . 

F. 

1 

53 

.834 

1 

53 

.834 

Total . 

3 

53 

.724 

3 

53 

.724 

Office  boys . 

Hawaiian . 

M. 

1 

53 

.834 

1.664 

.834 

1 

53 

.834 

1.664 

.834 

Press  feeders . 

American 

M. 

1 

53 

1 

53 

Portuguese . 

M. 

1 

53 

1 

53 

Total . 

M. 

2 

53 

1.25 

2 

53 

1.25 

Pressmen . 

American  . 

M. 

1 

53 

2. 75 

1 

53 

2.75 

RICE  PLANTATION  (1  ESTABLISHMENT). 


Engineer,  mill . 

Chinese . 

• 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

1 

140 

1 

1 

3 

72 

84 

72 

72 

72 

SI.  15 
d .  69 
.764 
1.15 
.764 

Field  hands . 

Chinese . 

Fireman,  mill . 

Chinese . 

Foreman,  mill . 

Chinese . 

Laborers,  mill . 

Chinese . 

«  Wages  of  boy. 
b  Including  wages  of  1  boy. 
c  Including  wages  of  2  boys. 

d  Estimated  earnings;  receive  three-tenths  of  crop,  with  board. 
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Table  II.— OCCUPATIONS,  AVERAGE  WAGES,  ETC.— Continued. 

SODA  WATER  AND  SOFT  DRINKS  (1  ESTABLISHMENT ) . 


1900-1901. 

1902. 

Occupation. 

Nationality. 

Sex. 

Em¬ 

ploy¬ 

ees. 

Aver¬ 

age 

hours 

per 

week 

Aver¬ 

age 

wa¬ 

ges 

per 

day. 

Em¬ 

ploy¬ 

ees. 

Aver¬ 

age 

hours 

per 

week 

Aver¬ 

age 

wa¬ 

ges 

per 

day. 

Bookkeeper . . . 

Hawaiian _ 

M. 

1 

47 

$2.30 

1.331 

1.25 

Bottlers . . 

Hawaiian . 

M. 

5 

53 

$1. 33! 
1.16$ 

2 

47 

Japanese . 

M. 

2 

53 

2 

47 

Total . 

M. 

7 

53 

1.28i 

4 

47 

1.29 

Bottle  washers . . 

Hawaiian . 

M. 

2 

53 

1.00 

1 

47 

1.00 

Japanese . 

M. 

7 

53 

1.00 

6 

47 

1.00 

Total . 

M. 

9 

53 

1.00 

7 

47 

1.00 

Collector . 

Hawaiian . 

M. 

1 

53 

1.911 

Drivers . 

American . 

M. 

2 

53 

2. 87i 
2. 09i 

2 

47 

a2. 68i 
2. 17| 

Hawaiian . 

M. 

2 

53 

2 

47 

Total . 

M. 

4 

53 

2. 48! 

4 

47 

«2. 43 

Machine  hand . 

Hawaiian . 

M. 

1 

47 

1.16! 

Manager . 

American . 

M. 

1 

47 

6. 71' 

Sirup  mixers . 

American . 

M. 

1 

53 

2.30 

Hawaiian . 

M. 

i 

47 

1.50 

STEAM  RAILROADS  (3  ESTABLISHMENTS). 

[Data  for  1900-1901  are  for  1  establishment.] 


Agent,  express 
Agent,  freight 


American 

American 


Agents,  station 


American  . 
English.... 
German  ... 
Hawaiian  . 
Portuguese 


Total 


Agent,  ticket 
Ballast  men. . 

Blacksmiths  . 


American  . 
Japanese  . . 

American  . 
Portuguese 


Total 


Blacksmiths’  helpers 


Hawaiian  . 

Irish . 

Japanese.  . 
Portuguese 


Total 


M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 


M. 


M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 


1 

54 

81. 91! 
5. 75 

1 

54 

2 

54 

m.  9i! 

11 

G) 

1.91 

1 

G) 

d2. 87! 

3 

54 

«  2. 23! 
&1.91! 

3 

54 

4 

G) 

J2.-39! 

1 

G) 

d2. 68! 

8 

54 

a  2. 03! 

17 

G) 

h2. 12! 

1 

54 

4. 79 

26 

54 

1.00 

10 

53 

1.00 

1 

54 

4.00 

3 

53.3 

4.50 

2 

54 

2.80! 

2 

53.5 

12. 97! 

3 

54 

3.20! 

5 

53.4 

i’3. 89 

2 

53 

2. 35 

1 

54 

1.75! 

1.50 

2 

54 

2 

53.5 

2.00 

3 

64 

1.68! 

4 

63.3 

2.17 

a  One  employee  also  furnished  with  house. 

b  And  lodging. 

c  Irregular. 

d  And  house,  fuel,  water,  transportation  of  children  to  school,  and  medical  attendance. 

e  Two  employees  also  furnished  with  lodging. 

/Two  employees  also  furnished  with  house,  fuel,  water,  transportation  of  children  to  school,  and 
medical  attendance. 

a  Seven  employees  also  furnished  with  lodging. 

h  Four  employees  also  furnished  with  house,  fuel,  water,  transportation  of  children  to  school,  and 
medical  attendance. 

i  One  employee  also  furnished  with  house,  fuel,  water,  transportation  of  children  to  school,  and 
medical  attendance. 
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Table  II.— OCCUPATIONS,  AVERAGE  WAGES,  ETC.— Continued. 

STEAM  RAILROADS  (3  ESTABLISHMENTS)— Continued. 

[Data  for  1900-1901  are  for  1  establishment.] 


1900-1901. 

1902. 

Occupation. 

Nationality. 

Sex. 

Em¬ 

ploy¬ 

ees. 

Aver¬ 

age 

hours 

per 

week 

Aver¬ 

age 

wa¬ 

ges 

per 

day. 

Em¬ 

ploy¬ 

ees. 

Aver¬ 

age 

hours 

per 

week 

Aver¬ 

age 

wa¬ 

ges 

per 

day. 

Boiler  maker  . 

American . 

M. 

1 

54 

14.50 

1.85 

Boiler  maker’s  helper 

Irish . 

M. 

1 

54 

Bookkeepers . 

American . 

M. 

1 

54 

$5. 75 

Australian . 

M. 

1 

54 

o5. 75 

Total . 

M. 

2 

54 

65. 75 

Bookkeeper,  assistant . 

German . . . 

M. 

1 

54 

04.214 

1.724 

1.50 

Brakemen  . . 

Hawaiian  _ _ _ 

M. 

2 

54 

Brakemen,  freight . 

Hawaiian . 

M. 

13 

54 

1.21 

10 

53 

Brakemen,  passenger . 

American . 

M. 

3 

54 

2.00 

Hawaiian . 

M. 

3 

54 

1.50 

3 

53 

1.50 

Total . 

M. 

3 

54 

1.50 

6 

53.5 

1. 75 

Captain,  tug . 

American _ 

M. 

1 

54 

o4.79 

Car  cleaners . 

Japanese . 

M. 

6 

54 

1.00 

6 

53 

1.00 

Car  inspector . 

American . 

M. 

1 

53 

3. 00 

Carpenters . 

American . 

M. 

15 

54 

3.40 

8 

53.3 

3. 73 

German . 

M. 

2 

54 

3.65 

Hawaiian . 

M. 

10 

54 

2.161 
2.  665 

4 

53.5 

2. 424 

Irish . 

M. 

3 

54 

Japanese . 

M. 

17 

54 

1.381 

3 

54 

c2.00 

Portuguese . 

Swedish . 

M. 

M. 

9 

3 

54 

54 

2.38' 

3.00 

8 

53 

2.484 

‘ 

Total . 

M. 

59 

54 

2. 404 

23 

53.3 

c2. 844 

Carpenters’  helper . 

Japanese  . 

M. 

1 

54 

1.75 

Carpenters,  work  train . 

Japanese  . 

M. 

2 

54 

1.62* 

2 

53 

1.75 

Carporter. . . 

Chinese . 

M. 

1 

54 

1.34 

Car  repairer . 

Portuguese . 

M. 

1 

54 

2.25 

Clerks,  freight . 

American . 

M. 

6 

53.2 

3.13 

American . 

F. 

1 

54 

1.91* 

Total . 

1 

54 

1.  914 

6 

53.2 

3. 13 

Clerk,  lumber . 

Hawaiian  . 

M. 

1 

54 

o2.  30 

Clerks,  office . 

American . 

M. 

2 

53 

2.584 

Irish . 

M. 

1 

54 

2.49 

Clerks,  roundhouse . 

American . 

M. 

1 

54 

1.914 

1 

53 

2.11 

63. 354 
3.45 

Conductors . 

American . 

M. 

4 

54 

Italian . 

M. 

1 

54 

Total . 

M. 

.  5 

54 

63. 374 

Conductors,  freight . 

American . 

M. 

3 

54 

3.45 

3 

53 

53 

3.45 

3.834 

Conductors’  passenger . 

American . 

M. 

3 

54 

3.704 

3 

Cook,  work  train. .  T. . 

Chinese . 

M. 

1 

54 

1.074 

Engineers,  locomotive . 

American  . 

M. 

8 

54 

4. 144 

14 

53.4 

54 

64.  01 
al.914 
62.  62 

Hawaiian . 

M. 

1 

• 

Portuguese . 

M. 

4 

54 

2. 824 

3 

53.3 

Total . 

M. 

12 

54 

3.  704 

18 

53.4 

(IS.  664 

Engineer,  tug . 

American . 

M. 

1 

1 

54 

04.  79 

oAnd  house,  fuel,  water,  transportation  of  children  to  school,  and  medical  attendance. 
bOne  employee  also  furnished  with  house,  fuel,  water,  transportation  of  children  to  school,  and 
medical  attendance. 

cTwo  employees  also  furnished  with  house,  fuel,  water,  transportation  of  children  to  school,  and 
medical  attendance. 

dThree  employees  also  furnished  with  house,  fuel,  water,  transportation  of  children  to  school,  and 
medical  attendance. 
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Table  SI.— OCCUPATIONS,  AVERAGE  WAGES,  ETC.— Continued. 

STEAM:  RAILROADS  (3  ESTABLISHMENTS) — Continued. 

[Data  for  1900-1901  are  for  1  establishment.] 


.  % 

1900-1901. 

1902. 

Occupation. 

Nationality. 

Sex. 

Em¬ 

ploy¬ 

ees. 

Aver¬ 

age 

hours 

per 

week 

Aver¬ 

age 

wa¬ 

ges 

per 

day. 

Em¬ 

ploy¬ 

ees. 

Aver¬ 

age 

hours 

per 

week 

Aver¬ 

age 

wa¬ 

ges 

per 

day. 

Firemen,  locomotive . 

American . 

M. 

5 

54 

$1.99 

4 

53.3 

$2.11 

Hawaiian . 

M. 

12 

53.5 

al.84 

Part-Hawaiian . 

M. 

1 

54 

2.30 

Portuguese . 

M. 

7 

54 

1.75| 

2 

53.5 

2.10* 

Total . 

M. 

13 

64 

1.88* 

18 

53.4 

al.93 

Fireman,  shop . . 

Portuguese . 

Hawaiian . 

M. 

1 

54 

1.50 

Fireman,  tug . 

M. 

1 

54 

b  2. 11 

Foremen,  ballast  men . 

Japanese . 

M. 

1 

54 

1.34 

1 

53 

1.55 

Foremen,  car  cleaners . 

American . 

M. 

1 

53 

2.50 

Swedish . 

M. 

1 

54 

2. 50 

Foremen,  car  shops . 

American . 

M. 

1 

53 

5.00 

Irish . 

M. 

1 

G) 

G) 

4.50 

Foreman,  dredge . 

English . 

M. 

1 

3.83* 

Foreman,  foundry . 

American . 

M. 

1 

54 

4.98* 

3.06* 

Foreman,  freight  handlers 

American . 

M. 

1 

54 

Foreman,  general . 

Hawaiian . 

M. 

1 

64 

&3. 83* 

Foremen,  hostlers,  locomotive.. 

American . 

M. 

1 

53 

2.87* 

Irish . 

M. 

2 

54 

2.49* 

Portuguese . 

M. 

1 

53 

2. 11 

1 

Total . 

M. 

2 

54 

2.49* 

2 

53 

2.49* 

Foremen,  laborers,  yard . 

American . 

M. 

I 

1 

53 

3.83* 

Irish . 

M. 

1 

54 

3.83* 

Foreman,  laborers,  yard,  assistant  . 

Irish . 

M. 

1 

54 

3.00 

Foreman,  painters . 

American . 

M. 

1 

54 

4.00 

1 

53 

4.25 

Foremen,  pile  drivers.  . 

American _ 

M. 

1 

54 

5.  00 

German . 

M. 

1 

54 

5.00 

Swedish  . 

M. 

1 

54 

6.00 

Total . 

M. 

3 

54 

5. 33* 

1 

Foremen,  roundhouse . 

American . 

M. 

1 

54 

4.79 

1 

63 

4. 50 

Foremen,  section  men . 

Chinese . 

M. 

1 

54 

62.00 

Hawaiian . 

M. 

1 

54 

1. 72* 

1 

54 

1.72* 

Irish . 

M. 

1 

54 

1.72* 

Japanese  . 

M. 

10 

54 

1.63 

15 

53.3 

1.69 

Total . 

M. 

11 

54 

1.63* 

18 

53.4 

<21. 71* 

Foremen,  wharf . 

American . 

M. 

4 

53 

3.00 

Irish 

M. 

6 

54 

2.  91* 

Japanese  . . 

M. 

1 

54 

1.50' 

Total . . 

M. 

7 

64 

2.  71* 

4 

53 

3.00 

Foremen,  work  train . 

German . 

M. 

1 

54 

2.30 

Japanese  .. 

M. 

1 

54 

1.34 

Total . 

M. 

2 

54 

1.82 

1 

Freight  handlers . 

American . 

M. 

3 

64 

2.87* 

Hawaiian . 

M. 

1 

54 

1.50' 

2 

54 

1.50 

Part-Hawaiian  . 
Japanese . 

M. 

1 

54 

2. 30 

M. 

15 

54 

1.01* 

31 

53.4 

1.17* 

Portuguese . 

M. 

5 

54 

1.50 

Total . 

M. 

20 

54 

1.38* 

38 

63.5 

1.23* 

a  Four  employees  also  furnished  with  house,  fuel,  water,  transportation  of  children  to  school,  and 
medical  attendance. 

b  And  house,  fuel,  water,  transportation  of  children  to  school,  and  medical  attendance, 
c  Irregular. 

<2  One  employee  also  furnished  with  house,  fuel,  water,  transportation  of  children  to  school,  and 
medical  attendance. 
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Table  II.— OCCUPATIONS,  AVERAGE  WAGES,  ETC.— Continued. 
STEAM  It AIL.RO AES  (3  ESTABLISHMENTS)— Continued.. 

[Data  for  1900-1901  are  for  1  establishment.] 


1900-1901.  I  1902. 


Occupation. 

Nationality. 

Sex. 

Em¬ 

ploy¬ 

ees. 

Aver¬ 

age 

hours 

per 

week 

Aver¬ 

age 

wa¬ 

ges 

per 

day. 

Em¬ 

ploy¬ 

ees. 

Aver¬ 

age 

hours 

per 

week 

Aver¬ 

age 

wa¬ 

ges 

per 

day. 

Hostlers,  locomotive _ 

American . 

M. 

3 

54 

$1.53* 

1.47 

Hawaiian . 

M. 

3 

54 

Portuguese . 

M. 

3 

54 

1.53* 

7 

53 

$1. 53* 

Total . 

M. 

9 

54 

1.51* 

7 

53 

1.53* 

Laborers . . 

Hawaiian . 

M. 

53 

54 

a\.  25 

Japanese  . 

M. 

72 

54 

al.25 

Total . 

M. 

125 

54 

al.  25 

Laborers,  dredge . 

American . 

M. 

3 

72 

2. 56 

Japanese . 

M. 

8 

72 

1.37* 

Swedish . 

M. 

2 

72 

3.  00' 

Total . 

M. 

13 

'  72 

1.90 

Laborers,  wharf . 

Japanese . 

M. 

125 

54 

1.11* 

75 

53 

1.15 

Laborers,  work  train . 

Japanese . 

M. 

36 

54 

1.00" 

Laborers’  yard . 

Japanese . 

M. 

52 

54 

1.00* 

Machinists . 

American . 

M. 

3 

54 

3.57 

6 

53.7 

3.96 

Hawaiian 

M. 

2 

53 

3. 00 

Part- Hawaiian  . 

M. 

1 

54 

2.  70 

Irish . 

M. 

1 

54 

4.00* 

Total . 

M. 

5 

54 

3. 48* 

8 

53.5 

3. 72 

Machinists’  apprentices . : . 

Norwegian _ 

M. 

1 

54 

1.50 

Portuguese .... 

M. 

. 

1 

54 

1.25 

Total . 

M. 

2 

54 

1.37* 

Machinists’  helpers . . . 

American 

M. 

3 

54 

2.08* 

1.57* 

1.66* 

1 

54 

2.00 

Hawaiian . 

M. 

1 

54 

2 

53 

2.00 

Portuguese . 

M. 

4 

54 

Total . 

M. 

8 

54 

1.81 

3 

53.3 

2.00 

Master  car  builders . 

American  .... 

M. 

2 

53.5 

6.71 

Irish. . . . 

M. 

1 

(&) 

6.71 

Total . . 

M. 

1 

(b) 

6.71 

2 

53.5 

6.  71 

Master  mechanics . 

American  . 

M. 

1 

G) 

7.67 

3 

53.7 

<•6.39 

Mechanics’  apprentices . 

Portuguese .... 

M. 

2 

54 

dl.  24* 

Messenger  . 

American _ 

M. 

1 

54 

1.34 

Molders . . . 

Hawaiian  . 

M. 

2 

53 

2.25 

Russian . 

M. 

1 

54 

2.00 

Scotch . 

M. 

2 

54 

4.00 

1 

54 

4.00 

Total . 

M. 

2 

54 

4.00 

4 

53.5 

2.62* 

Molders’  apprentices . 

Hawaiian 

M. 

2 

54 

1.50 

Molders’  helpers . 

Hawaiian 

M. 

M. 

2 

54 

1.85 

1.15 

3 

54 

1. 58* 

Japanese  . 

2 

54 

Portuguese . 

M.' 

1 

54 

2.00 

2 

53 

1.50 

Total . . . 

M. 

5 

54 

1.60 

5 

53.6 

1.55 

Painters . 

American  . 

M. 

1 

53 

53 

3  00 

Chinese . 

M. 

2 

54 

1.  92* 

2 

2.25 

Hawaiian . 

M. 

1 

64 

2. 25 

2 

63.5 

2.12* 

Total . 

• 

M. 

3 

54 

2. 03* 

5 

53.2 

2.35 

“51.10  a  day;  after  3  months,  $1.25;  after  6  months,  $1.50.  Also  house,  fuel,  water,  transportation  of 
children  to  school,  and  medical  attendance. 
b  Irregular. 

c One  employee  also  furnished  with  house,  fuel,  water,  transportation  of  children  to  school,  and 
medical  attendanca 
(t  Wages  of  boys. 
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Table  II.— OCCUPATIONS,  AVERAGE  WAGES,  ETC.— Continued. 

STEAM  BAILKOABS  (3  ESTABLISHMENTS)— Concluded. 

[Data  for  1900-1901  are  for  1  establishment.] 


Occupation. 

Nationality. 

Sex. 

Pattern  makers . 

Portuguese . 

M. 

Swedish . 

M. 

Total . 

M. 

Pattern  maker’s  helper . 

Portuguese . 

M. 

Pile  drivers . . . 

American . 

M. 

German . 

M. 

Hawaiian . 

M. 

Irish . 

M. 

Japanese . 

M. 

Portuguese . 

M. 

Swedish . 

M. 

Total . 

M. 

Porters,  chair  car . 

Chinese . 

M. 

Porters,  station . 

Japanese  . 

M. 

Road  masters . 

American . 

M. 

Japanese  . 

M. 

Total . 

M. 

Section  men . 

Hawaiian . 

M. 

Japanese . 

M. 

Portuguese . 

M. 

Total . 

M. 

Signal  man . . 

Portuguese . 

M. 

Stenographers . 

American . 

F. 

Part-Hawaiian  . 

M. 

Total . 

Superintendents,  wharf . 

American . 

M. 

Swedish . 

M. 

Train  dispatchers . 

American . 

M. 

English . 

M. 

Watchmen . 

Portuguese . 

M. 

Russian . 

M. 

Total . 

M. 

Weighmaster . 

American . 

M. 

Wipers . 

Hawaiian . 

M. 

Portuguese . 

M. 

Total . 

M. 

Yard  master . 

American . 

M. 

1900-1901. 


Em¬ 

ploy¬ 

ees. 


20 


1 

118 

3 


122 


Aver¬ 

age 

hours 

per 

week 


54 


54 


54 

54 

54 

54 

54 

54 

54 

54 


54 


54 

54 

(a) 


Aver¬ 

age 

wa¬ 

ges 

per 

day. 


1.50 


4.50 


2.50 

2.684 

3.50 

2. 00 

4.50 
1.25 

2.50 
2.50 


1.34 

1.34 

5.75 


(°) 


5.75 


54 

54 

54 


1.00 

1.00 

1.1H 


1902. 


Em¬ 

ploy¬ 

ees. 


Aver¬ 

age 

hours 

per 

week 


53 

54 


53.5 


Aver¬ 

age 

wa¬ 

ges 

per 

day. 


H.  50 
4.75 


4.62| 


53 

53 

53 

53 


2  53 


1.34 

1.34 

5.75 

2.874 


4. 31; 


183  53.4  I  1.02 


54  1. 004 


54 

54 


.96 
2. 874 


54  2. 874 


(a) 

'(«)’ 


5.75 


4. 79 


(a) 


(fl) 


5. 17 ; 


183  53. 4  1. 02 


53 

54 


3.26 
61. 914 


53.5  02.584 


53 


53 


63 

63 


63 


54 

54 


4  54 


1  53 


5.  75 


5. 75 


51. 914 
1.724 


cl.  82 


1.534 

1.724 


1. 63 


5. 75 


STEAMSHIP  COMPANIES,  INTERISLAND  (2  ESTABLISHMENTS). 

[Data  for  1900-1901  are  for  1  establishment.] 


Blacksmiths . 

American . 

M. 

1 

53 

$5. 00 

1 

53 

$5. 00 

Portuguese  .  . 

M. 

1 

53 

3.00 

Total . 

M. 

1 

53 

5. 00 

2 

53 

4.00 

a  Irregular. 

5  And  house,  fuel,  water,  transportation  of  children  to  school,  and  medical  attendance, 
o  One  employee  also  furnished  with  house,  fuel,  water,  transportation  of  children  to  school,  and 
medical  attendance. 
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Table  II.— OCCUPATIONS,  AVERAGE  WAGES,  ETC.— Continued. 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANIES,  INTERISLAND  (2  ESTABLISHMENTS)- Continued. 

[Data  for  1900-1901  are  for  1  establishment.] 


1900-1901. 

1902. 

Occupation. 

Nationality. 

Sex. 

Em¬ 

ploy¬ 

ees. 

Aver¬ 

age 

hours 

per 

week 

Aver¬ 

age 

wa¬ 

ges 

per 

aay. 

Em¬ 

ploy¬ 

ees. 

Aver¬ 

age 

hours 

per 

week 

Aver¬ 

age 

wa¬ 

ges 

per 

day. 

Blacksmiths’  helpers . 

Hawaiian . . 

M. 

1 

53 

$2.50 

Part-Hawaiian  . 

M. 

1 

53 

$2. 50 

Japanese . 

M. 

1 

53 

1.50 

Total . 

M. 

1 

53 

2.50 

2 

53 

2.00 

Boatswains . . 

Hawaiian . 

M. 

5 

66 

al.  724 
8.331 

4.214 
3. 29 

Bookkeeper . 

American . 

M. 

1 

53 

Carpenters . 

American . 

M. 

7 

53 

Portuguese  . 

M. 

4 

53 

Total . 

M. 

11 

53 

3.88 

Clerk,  freight . 

Hawaiian . 

M. 

1 

66 

«2. 30 

Clerks,  office . 

American . 

M. 

2 

53 

5. 75 

Clerks,  ship . 

American . 

M. 

2 

66 

a3. 374 
4. 79 

Clerk,  wharf . 

American . 

M. 

1 

66 

Coal  passers . 

American . 

M. 

1 

72 

al.  531 

Hawaiian . 

Irish . 

M. 

M. 

1 

1 

72 

72 

al.534 

al.534 

3 

66 

al.  534 

Total . 

M. 

3 

-72 

al.534 

3 

66 

al.  534 

Cooks . 

Chinese . 

M. 

21 

G) 

G) 

al.  54 

Spanish . 

M. 

2 

al.  304 

Total . 

M. 

23 

G) 

al.  52 

Cooks’  helper . 

Chinese . 

M. 

1 

G) 

53 

«.  50 

Electricians . 

American . 

M. 

4 

1.914 

a3.72 

Engineers,  assistant . 

American . 

M. 

5 

66 

English . 

M. 

2 

66 

a4. 024 
a4. 024 
a4. 024 

Greek . 

M. 

1 

66 

Scotch . 

M. 

1 

66 

Total . 

M. 

9 

66 

a3. 854 

Engineers,  assistant,  first . 

American . 

M. 

7 

66 

a3. 98 

Engineers,  assistant,  second . 

American . 

M. 

4 

66 

a3. 564 

a5. 054 
a4.  60 

Engineers,  chief . 

American . 

M. 

8 

72 

a4.62i 

15 

66 

English . 

M. 

1 

72 

«3.  834 
a3. 834 

1 

66 

German . 

M. 

1 

72 

1 

66 

a4. 60 

Total . 

M. 

10 

72 

a4. 464 

17 

66 

afi.OO 

Engineers,  donkey  engine . . 

German . 

M. 

1 

66 

al.  914 
al.  75 

Hawaiian . 

M. 

1 

72 

al.  53 £ 

5 

66 

Total . 

M. 

1 

72 

al.  534 

6 

66 

al. 774 

Engineers,  steamship,  second . 

American . 

M. 

5 

72 

a3. 45 

English . 

M. 

2 

72 

a3. 834 

Greek . 

M. 

1 

72 

a3. 834 

Scotch . 

M. 

1 

72 

a3. 83j 

Total . 

M. 

9 

72 

a3.  62 

Firemen . . . 

American . 

M. 

3 

72 

al. 724 

12 

66 

al.  724 
al.  42 

Chinese . 

M. 

14 

72 

al.494 
al.  724 
al.72* 
al.  724 

28 

66 

German . 

M. 

1 

72 

Part-Hawaiian  . 

M. 

2 

72 

Irish . 

M. 

2 

72 

Swedish . 

M. 

1 

72 

al.  724 

Total . 

M. 

23 

72 

al.58i 

40 

66 

al.514 

Foreman,  stevedores . 

Hawaiian . 

M. 

1 

53 

5. 36} 

Laborers . . 

Hawaiian . 

M. 

G) 

3 

66 

53 

G) 

1.75 

Laborers,  carpenters’ . 

Hawaiian . 

M. 

a  And  board. 


b  Irregular. 


c  Not  reported. 
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Table  II.— OCCUPATIONS,  AVERAGE  WAGES,  ETC.— Continued. 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANIES,  INTERISLAND  (2  ESTABLISHMENTS) — Continued. 

[Data  for  1900-1901  are  for  1  establishment.] 


1900-1901. 

1902. 

Occupation. 

Nationality. 

Sex. 

Em¬ 

ploy¬ 

ees. 

Aver¬ 

age 

hours 

per 

week 

Aver¬ 

age 

wa¬ 

ges 

per 

day. 

Em¬ 

ploy¬ 

ees. 

Aver¬ 

age 

hours 

per 

week 

Aver¬ 

age 

wa¬ 

ges 

per 

day. 

Laborers,  shop. . . 

Chinese _ .... 

M. 

1 

53 

a$0. 831 

2 

53 

51. 41* 
1. 15 

Hawaiian . 

M. 

1 

53 

Part-Hawaiian  . 

M. 

1 

53 

a.  83* 

Japanese  . 

M. 

4 

53 

61.  00 

Total . 

M. 

6 

53 

c-  94| 

3 

53 

1.32* 

Machinists . 

Hawaiian . 

M. 

1 

53 

4. 98* 

Part-Hawaiian  . 

M. 

1 

63 

4.00 

Machinist,  assistant . 

Hawaiian . 

M. 

1 

53 

2.68* 

Machinists’  helpers . 

Chinese . 

M. 

1 

53 

1.721 

Japanese  . 

M. 

1 

53 

1.25 

Total . 

M. 

2 

53 

1.48* 

Masters . 

American . 

M. 

* 

7 

66 

65. 58* 

Dutch  .... 

M. 

1 

66 

65. 75* 

English _ 

M. 

1 

66 

65. 75 

Part-Hawaiian  . 

M. 

3 

66 

65. 94 

(d) 

M. 

4 

66 

65.  36* 

Total . 

M. 

16 

66 

65. 61* 

Mates,  first .  . 

American . 

M. 

7 

66 

63.46 

Part-Hawaiian  . 

M. 

1 

66 

63. 83* 

(d) 

M. 

9 

66 

63. 36* 

Total . 

M. 

17 

66 

63.43 

Mates,  second . 

American . 

M. 

7 

66 

62. 91* 

Part-Hawaiian  . 

M. 

8 

66 

62. 30' 

Total . 

M. 

15 

66 

62.  58* 

Mates,  third . 

Part-Hawaiian  . 

M. 

1 

66 

61.  72* 

Swedish . 

M. 

1 

66 

61.72* 

Total . 

M. 

2 

66 

61.72* 

Oilers . 

American . 

M. 

4 

72 

bl.  72* 

4 

66 

61.72* 
61. 72* 
61.72* 

German . 

M. 

1 

72 

61.72* 

1 

66 

Irish . 

M. 

2 

72 

61. 72* 

2 

66 

Total . 

M. 

7 

72 

61. 72* 

7 

66 

61. 72* 

Pursers . 

American . 

M. 

6 

66 

63. 07 

Hawaiian . 

M. 

8 

66 

62. 34* 

Part-Hawaiian  . 

M. 

1 

66 

64. 83* 

Total . . . 

M. 

15 

66 

62.  80 

Quartermasters . 

American . 

M. 

1 

66 

61. 33* 

Hawaiian  . 

M. 

16 

66 

61. 24* 

Japanese  . 

M. 

1 

66 

61.  33* 

Norwegian . 

M. 

1 

66 

61.33* 
61.  33* 

Portuguese  .... 

M. 

3 

66 

Total . 

M. 

22 

66 

61.27 

Sailors . . 

Hawaiian . 

M. 

145 

66 

61 . 30* 

Japanese . 

M. 

64 

66 

61. 30* 

Total . 

M. 

209 

66 

61. 30* 

Seamen . 

Hawaiian 

M. 

114 

66 

6.  83* 

Japanese  . 

M. 

51 

66 

6.83* 

1 

Total . . . 

M. 

. . .  j _ 

165 

66 

6. 83* 

Statistician . 

American . 

j 

M. 

. 1 . 

1 

53 

3.38* 

aWages  of  boy.  o  See  notes  to  details. 

6  And  board  d  Not  reported. 
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Table  II.— OCCUPATIONS,  AVERAGE  WAGES,  ETC— Continued. 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANIES,  INTERISL.ANH  (2  ESTABLISHMENTS) — Concluded. 

[Data  Ur  19C0-19C1  are  for  1  establishment.] 


Occupation. 


Stevedores 


Total. . . 
Stenographer 


Na 


1900-1901. 


1902. 


tionality. 


Sex. 


Em¬ 

ploy¬ 

ees. 


Aver¬ 

age 

hours 

per 

week 


Aver¬ 

age 

wa¬ 

ges 

per 

clay. 


Em¬ 

ploy¬ 

ees. 


Aver¬ 

age 

hours 

per 

week 


Aver¬ 

age 

wa¬ 

ges 

per 

day. 


Hawaiian . 

Part-Hawaiian  . 

Japanese . 

Portuguese . 


M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 


Part-Hawaiian  . 


M. 

M. 


24 

6 

22 

9 


61 


53 

53 

53 

53 


53 


$2.00 

2.00 

1.00 

2.00 


1.64 


1 


53 


$3. 831 


Stewards 


Total . 

Steward,  port . 

Stock  keeper . 

Superintendent,  engineers 
Superintendents,  wharf  .. 

Waiters . 


Total 


Chinese  .... 
East  Indian 
Portuguese  . 
Spanish . 


M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 


M. 


14 

1 

1 

2 


66 

66 

66 

66 


al.68 
«2. 00 
«2. 00 
a2. 07 


18 


66 


ol.76 


American . 

Part-Hawaiian  . 

American . 

American . 


M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 


Chinese.... 
Japanese  .. 
Portuguese 


M. 

M. 

M. 


1 

53 

2.  87* 

1 

2.  30 

1 

(b) 

9. 581 

2 

c66 

8. 621 

24 

(*>) 

ol.Oli 

11 

M 

ol.  05* 

2 

(b) 

al.00 

M. 


37 


(6)  «1. 02} 


STOCK.  RANCHES  (3  ESTABLISHMENTS). 


Butcher . 

Chinese . 

M. 

i 

66 

$1. 15 
.72* 
al.  15 

Cook . 

Chinese . 

M. 

i 

70 

Dairyman . 

Chinese . 

M. 

i 

77 

Overseers . 

American . 

M. 

i 

84 

3.29 

Hawaiian . 

M. 

4 

64.3 

dl.  09 £ 
1.15* 

Irish . 

M. 

1 

60 

Total . 

M. 

1 

6 

66.8 

<n.47 

Shearers . . . 

Hawaiian . 

M. 

1 

39 

72 

al.  00 

Stock  herders . 

Hawaiian . 

M. 

i 

53 

83.2 

e.49* 

.65* 

.33 

Japanese . 

M. 

1 

14 

70 

Japanese . 

F. 

. . 

2 

70 

y 

Portuguese . 

M. 

1 

70 

.79 

Total . 

. I . 

70 

80 

/.  52* 

I 

STREET  RAILWAY  (1  ESTABLISHMENT). 


Blacksmith . . 

Portuguese . 

M. 

i 

63 

$3.00 

Blacksmith’s  helpers . 

Portuguese . 

M. 

2 

63 

1.50 

Bookkeeper . 

American . 

M. 

1 

63 

5. 75 

Car  cleaners . 

Chinese . 

M. 

2 

63 

1 . 25 

Carpenter . 

American . 

M. 

1 

63 

4.00 

Car  receiver . 

American . 

M. 

.  1 

63 

2. 87* 

a  And  board. 

6  Irregular. 

c  Not  including  1  employee  whose  hours  are  irregular. 
d  One  employee  also  receives  board. 
e  Including  wages  of  2  boys;  also  receive  board. 

/  See  note  e. 
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Table  II.— OCCUPATIONS,  AVERAGE  WAGES,  ETC.—  Contiimed. 

STREET  RAILWAY  (1  ESTABLISHMENT)- Concluded. 


1900-1901. 

1902. 

Occupation. 

Nationality. 

Sex. 

Em¬ 

ploy¬ 

ees. 

Aver¬ 

age 

hours 

per 

week 

Aver¬ 

age 

wa¬ 

ges 

per 

day. 

Em¬ 

ploy¬ 

ees. 

Aver¬ 

age 

hours 

per 

week 

Aver¬ 

age 

wa¬ 

ges 

per 

day. 

Conductors . . . 

American . 

M. 

24 

63 

$3.15 

3.15 

Canadian . . . 

M. 

1 

63 

English . 

M. 

3 

63 

3. 15 

German . 

M. 

1 

63 

3. 15 

Hawaiian . 

M. 

3 

63 

3. 15 

Irish . 

M. 

1 

63 

3. 15 

Scotch . 

M. 

2 

63  ' 

3.15 

Total . 

M. 

35 

63 

3. 15 

Draymen . 

Portuguese . 

M. 

2 

63 

1.50 

Engineers,  civil . 

American . 

M. 

2 

63 

3.89£ 

Engineer,  civil,  assistant . 

Portuguese . 

M. 

1 

63 

2.50 

Engineers,  power  house . 

American . 

M. 

1 

63 

2. 87% 

English . 

M. 

2 

63 

5. 39| 

Total . 

M. 

3 

63 

4.  55i 

Engineer,  rock  crusher . 

American . 

M. 

1 

63 

3.50 

Firemen,  power  house . 

American . 

M. 

2 

63 

2.87i 

Fireman,  rock  crusher . 

Japanese . 

M. 

1 

63 

1.25 

Foreman,  linemen . 

American . 

M. 

1 

63 

6.71 

Foreman,  rock  crusher . 

Part-Hawaiian  . 

M. 

1 

63 

3.  50 

Foremen,  shop . 

American . 

M. 

2 

63 

4. 21i 

Foreman,  track . 

American . 

M. 

1 

63 

6.00 

Laborers,  rock  crusher . 

Japanese . 

M. 

30 

63 

1.00 

Laborers,  track . 

American . 

M. 

• 

6 

63 

1.75 

Japanese . 

M. 

104 

63 

1.50 

Total . 

M. 

110 

63 

1.51* 

Linemen . 

Hawaiian . 

M. 

1 

63 

3.00 

Swedish . 

M. 

3 

63 

2.83* 

Total . 

M. 

4 

63 

2. 87* 

Machinists . 

American . 

M. 

2 

63 

2. 685 

Hawaiian . 

M. 

1 

63 

2. 87* 

‘Swedish . . . . 

M. 

1 

63 

3.45 

Total.. . 

M. 

4 

63 

2.92* 

Machinists’  helper . 

American . 

M. 

1 

63 

1.50 

Motormen . 

American . 

M. 

22 

63 

3.15 

English . 

M. 

1 

63 

3.15 

Irish . 

M. 

3 

63 

3.15 

Scotch . 

M. 

1 

63 

3.15 

Swedish . 

M. 

1 

63 

3.15 

Total . . 

M. 

28 

63 

3.15 

Oiler,  power  house  . 

Japanese  . 

M. 

1 

63 

1.25 

Painter  . 

American . 

M. 

1 

63 

4. 00 

Painter’s  helper . 

American  ...... 

M. 

1 

63 

1.50 

Storekeeper  . 

English . 

M. 

1 

63 

4.79 

Superintendent,  general . 

Scotch . 

M. 

1 

63 

5. 75 

Superintendent  linemen . 

American . 

M. 

1' 

63 

6. 71 

Superintendent^  track . 

American . 

M. 

I 

63 

4. 79 

Time  keeper  . . . . 

American . 

M. 

1 

63 

3.45 

14385— No.  47—03 - 13 
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Table  II.— OCCUPATIONS,  AVERAGE  WAGES,  ETC.— Continued. 

SUGAR  PLANTATIONS  (55  ESTABLISHMENTS). 

[Data  for  1900-1901  are  for  38  establishments.] 


1900-1901.  1902. 


Occupation. 


Blacksmiths 


Total . 

Blacksmiths’  helpers 


Total . . 

Blacksmith  and  carpenter . 

Blacksmith  and  carpenter’s  helper 
Boatmen . 

Boiler  makers . 


Total . 

Boiler  makers’  helpers 


Total.. 

Bookkeepers 


Nationality. 

Sex. 

Em¬ 

ploy¬ 

ees. 

Aver¬ 

age 

hours 

per 

week 

Aver¬ 

age 

wa¬ 

ges 

per 

nay. 

Em¬ 

ploy¬ 

ees. 

Aver¬ 

age 

hours 

per 

week 

Aver¬ 

age 

wa¬ 

ges 

per 

day. 

American . 

M. 

15 

59.8 

$3. 72 

18 

60 

«$3. 821 

Canadian . 

M. 

1 

59 

3. 651 

Chinese . 

M. 

1 

60 

1.00' 

1 

60 

1.531 

English . 

M. 

1 

60 

4.611 

1 

60 

'  4.60 

French  . 

M. 

1 

60 

4. 57  i 

1 

60 

4.66 

German . 

M. 

5 

59.4 

3.47 

5 

60 

3.22 

Hawaiian . 

M. 

1 

62 

2.69 

9 

60 

2. 12 

Part- Hawaiian . 

M. 

4 

59.5 

2.94| 

3 

60 

2. 39 

Irish . 

M. 

1 

60 

3.75 

Japanese . . 

M. 

14 

59.9 

1.50 

18 

60 

1.631 

New  Zealander. 

M. 

1 

60 

4. 00 

Norwegian  .  _ 

M. 

2 

60 

2.40 

Polish . 

M. 

4 

59.3 

2.081 

1 

60 

1. 721 

Porto  Rican  .... 

M. 

1 

60 

.891 

Portuguese . 

M. 

8 

59.6 

2. 371 

10 

60 

2.611 

Scotch . 

M. 

12 

60 

4. 16 

10 

60 

4. 33 

Swedish _ 

M. 

1 

60 

1.911 

W.  Indian  Negro 

M. 

1 

60 

.921 

M. 

69 

59.8 

3.001 

82 

60 

«2. 811 

American . 

M. 

1 

60 

1.00 

2 

60 

.841 

Chinese . 

M. 

2 

60 

.851 

1 

60 

1.25 

French . 

M. 

1 

60 

1.151 

• 

German . 

M. 

3 

59 

.841 

2 

60 

1. 321 

Hawaiian . 

M. 

3 

60 

.97 

5 

60 

1.14 

Part-Hawaiia'h  . 

M. 

1 

59 

.96 

1 

60 

.841 

Hawaiian  white 

M. 

1 

59 

.571 

Japanese . 

M. 

68 

59.7 

.88' 

71 

60 

.95 

Polish  . 

M. 

2 

60 

1.00 

Porto  Rican  .... 

M. 

2 

60 

.941 

Portuguese . 

M. 

16 

60 

1.061 

16 

60 

bl.071 

M. 

98 

59.8 

.911 

100 

60 

b.  981 

Hawaiian 

M. 

1 

59 

1.50 

1 

Part-Hawai  i  an 

M. 

1 

59 

1.00 

1 

Hawaiian _ 

M. 

10 

60 

2.00 

■American . 

M. 

5 

59.4 

5.11 

4 

60.8 

c5. 521 

English 

M. 

2 

59 

4.50 

Hawaiian . 

M. 

1 

60 

3.  69 

1 

60 

3.  75 

Irish . 

M. 

1 

59 

do.  50 

1 

54 

<*6.00 

Japanese  . 

M. 

4 

59 

2. 181 

6 

60 

1. 581 

Scotch . 

M. 

1 

60 

5. 77 

1 

60 

<*5. 00 

M. 

14 

59.3 

e4. 16 

13 

59.8 

/3. 561 

Hawaiian . 

M. 

3 

58.7 

1.331 

5 

60 

1.071 

Japanese . 

M. 

53 

59.7 

1.171 

25 

60 

1.17 

Portuguese  . . 

M. 

2 

60 

.921 

M. 

58 

59.7 

1.171 

30 

60 

1.151 

American . 

M. 

16 

f/72 

*5. 84 

31 

60 

*5. 711 

American 

F. 

1 

(J) 

4.211 

Australian . 

M. 

1 

(J) 

5.  75 

1 

60 

5.75 

Canadian . 

M. 

4 

G) 

6.181 

4 

60 

5.861 

Danish . 

M. 

1 

(/) 

5.  75 

1 

60 

5. 75 

English . 

M. 

5 

*72 

6.131 

10 

60.6 

lh.  401 

«  Two  employees  also  receive  bonus. 
b  Including  wages  of  2  boys. 
c  Three  employees  also  receive  bonus. 
d  And  board. 

e  One  employee  also  receives  board. 

/See  notes  to  details. 

r/Not  including  13  employees  whose  hours  are  irregular. 
h  One  employee  also  receives  share  of  net  profits. 

!'Two  employees  also  receive  board,  and  2  also  receive  share  of  net  profits. 
3  Irregular. 

k  Not  including  4  employees  whose  hours  are  irregular. 

I  gix  employees  also  receive  bonus. 
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Table  II.— OCCUPATIONS,  AVERAGE  WAGES,  ETC.— Continued. 

SUGAR  PLANTATIONS  (55  ESTABLISHMENTS)— Continued. 

[Data  for  1900-1901  are  for  38  establishments.] 


Occupation. 


Nationality. 


Sex. 


1900-1901. 


Em¬ 

ploy¬ 

ees. 


Aver¬ 

age 

hours 

per 

week 


Aver¬ 

age 

wa¬ 

ges 

per 

day. 


Em¬ 

ploy¬ 

ees. 


1902. 


Aver¬ 

age 

hours 

per 

week 


Bookkeepers  (concluded) 


German . 

Part-Hawaiian  . 
Hawaiian,  white 

Irish . 

Japanese . 

Scotch . 

Swiss . 


M. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 


Total 


Bookkeeper  and  superintendent,  store. 


Scotch 


M. 


43 


(a) 

672 

(a) 

65.3 

72 

<*67.7 

(a) 


/70 


(a) 


$5. 70! 
4. 21  g 
c.  76! 
5. 36| 
3. 45 
e5. 13! 
6.39 


gb.  52 


7.67 


58 


63 


60 

’eo' 


60.3 


Bookkeepers,  assistant 


Total . 

Brakemen,  railroad 

Total . 

Bricklayers . 


Total . 

Bricklayers’  helpers 
Butchers . 

Total . 

Cane  cutters . 


American . 

Canadian . 

Danish . 

English . 

German . 

Hawaiian . 

Part-Hawaiian  . 

Hungarian . 

Japanese . 

Portuguese . 

Scotch . 


M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 


8 


*72 


3.42! 


1  (a) 

6  fc68 


4. 79 
3.38! 


2 

1 

1 


72 

72 

72 


1. 72! 
2. 87! 
2.87! 


2  672 
4  (a) 


1.57! 
12. 00! 


9 

1 

1 

2 

2 

4 


60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 


1  60 
5*  660 


M. 


25 


«71 


*2. 911 


25 


660 


Hawaiian _ 

Japanese . 

Porto  Rican 
Portuguese . 


M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 


5 

33 


59  .87 

61. 7  . 93 


36 


<*70. 1 


.83 


18 

6 

1 

13 


60 

60 

80 

60 


American  . 
English.... 

Irish . 

Japanese  .. 
Portuguese 


Japanese . 

American  Negro 

Hawaiian . 

Portuguese . 


Chinese . 

Chinese  and  Ja¬ 
panese. 

Japanese . 


M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 


74 


12 


27 


1,036 

829 


<*65.5 


59.4 

60 

60 


59 


59.5 


59.4 


o60 

r59.7 


.88 


7.29 
7. 77 
7.77 


1.54 


6.93 


.78 


.96; 


.89 


38 


255 

285 

1,153 


60 


60 

60* 


60 


(a) 

(a) 

(«) 


(«) 


P60 

(a) 

»60 


a  Irregular. 

6  Not  including  1  employee  whose  hours  are  irregular. 
c  And  share  of  net  profits. 

<*Not  including  2  employees  whose  hours  are  irregular. 
e  Two  employees  also  receive  share  of  net  profits. 

/Not  including  33  employees  whose  hours  are  irregular. 
g  Four  employees  also  receive  share  of  net  profits. 
h  See  notes  to  details. 

i  Not  including  4  employees  whose  hours  are  irregular. 
j  Two  employees  also  receive  bonus. 

Jc  Not  including  3  employees  whose  hours  are  irregular. 
l  One  employee  also  receives  share  of  net  profits. 
m  Not  including  earnings  of  1  employee  as  postmaster. 

«Not  including  13  employees  whose  hours  are  irregular. 
oNot  including  1,003  employees  whose  hours  are  not  reported. 
p  Not  including  251  employees  whose  hours  are  irregular. 

Q  19£  cents  per  ton. 

**Not  including  712  employees  whose  hours  are  not  reported, 
s  Not  including  740  employees  whose  hours  are  irregular. 


Aver¬ 

age 

wa¬ 

ges 

per 

day. 


15. 51 


5. 36! 
4*98! 


65. 57! 


jS.  09 
5.75 
4.  79 
3. 45 
2.58! 
2. 87! 


3. 33! 


w2.26! 


*<3. 06 


1.03! 
1. 05! 
.92! 
.93! 


1.00 


7.00 


1.25 


4. 12! 


1.57! 

1.23! 

1.00 


1.31 


.89! 


(«) 


.78 
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Table  II.— OCCUPATIONS,  AVERAGE  WAGES,  ETC.— Continued. 

SUGAR  PLANTATIONS  (55  ESTABLISHMENTS)— Continued. 

[Data  for  1900-1901  are  for  88  establishments.] 


Occupation. 


Cane  cutters  (concluded). 


Total . 

Cane  cutters  and  loaders  . 

Total . 

Cane  hoers . . 

Cane  loaders . 


Total . 


Cane  loaders  and  flumers . 
Cane  planters . 


Cane  strippers . 

Total . 

Cane  weighers. 


Total. 
Carpenters . 


Nationality. 


Porto  Rican 

Portuguese . 

S.  Sea  Islander.. 


Japanese 

Japanese 


Japanese. 


Chinese  .... 
Hawaiian  . 
Japanese  . . 
Japanese 
Portuguese 


Japanese 

Japanese 

Chinese  . 
Japanese 


American . 

Australian . 

Canadian . 

German . 

Hawaiian . 

Part-Hawaiian  . 

Japanese  . 

Portuguese . 


American . 

Canadian . 

Chinese . 

English . 

Filipino . 

German . 

Hawaiian . 

Part-Hawaiian 
Hawaiian,  white 

Irish . 

Japanese . 

New  Zealander. 

Norwegian . 

Porto  Rican .... 
Portuguese . 


Sex. 


M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

F. 


M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

F. 

M. 


M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 


1900-1901. 


Em¬ 

ploy¬ 

ees. 


1,865 


978 


978 


35 

15 

5 

1,450 


Aver 

age 

hours 

per 

week 


659.8 


(e) 


(0 


( e ) 

(«) 

(0 

J60 


Aver¬ 

age 

wa¬ 

ges 

per 

day. 


1902. 


Em¬ 

ploy¬ 

ees. 


30 

16 

9 


$0.93  1,748 


.98 


.98 


478 

14 


492 


.75 

.95 
1.67 
.  981 


43 


1,156 

31 

21 


Aver¬ 

age 

hours 

per 

week 


«60 

60 

60 


£■60 


/60 

(9) 


Aver¬ 

age 

wa¬ 

ges 

per 

day. 


$0. 79! 
.96 
.69 


d.  80 


.94 

(«) 


660 


i.  94 


(SO 


m 
1 60 
61.7 


1.00 


.90 
.71 
1.  OH 


1,470 

?«60 

.  98j 

1,251 

«60. 1 

.90 

31 

(e) 

1.00 

| 

95 

(e) 

.85 

39 

(e) 

,9H 

253 

(c) 

.821 

292 

(e) 

GO 

CO 

1 

72 

1. 34| 

2 

66 

1.91! 

1 

72 

1. 91! 

2 

71 

1.73 

1 

72 

1. 91! 

2 

72 

1.321 

4 

72 

1.83 

3 

71.7 

1.05 

2 

66 

1.34! 

1 

70 

.81 

1 

72 

1.34! 

4 

71.8 

.80 

5 

67.2 

.94! 

5 

71.6 

.97! 

7 

72 

1.13 

18 

71.6 

1.081 

23 

69.9 

1.37! 

13 

60 

3. 67  i 

11 

60 

£>4. 38! 

1 

60 

3.84i 

2 

60 

3.91! 

43 

60 

1.61 

24 

60 

1.56 

1 

60 

5.75 

1 

60 

2.00 

5 

59.2 

2.36 

6 

60 

3. 51 

22 

59.6 

1.731 

23 

60 

1.49! 

11 

60.6 

2.73 

4 

60 

3.52! 

1 

59 

P.  57| 

2 

60 

4.00 

517 

59.7 

ql.  09 

322 

60 

1.17 

2 

60 

4. 61 1 

2 

60 

4.00* 

5 

60 

1.03 

38 

59.5 

'1. 54J 

34 

60 

1.98 

a  Not  including  10  employees  whose  hours  are  irregular. 

6 Not  including  1,715  employees  whose  hours  are  not  reported. 
c  Not  including  1,286  employees  whose  hours  are  irregular. 
dNot  including  wages  of  285  employees  paid  by  the  ton. 
e  Not  reported. 

/Not  including  398  employees  whose  hours  are  irregular. 
a  Irregular. 

6  Not  including  412  employees  whose  hours  are  irregular. 

*  Not  including  14  females,  wages  not  reported. 

/Not  including  1,349  employees  whose  hours  are  not  reported, 
fc  Not  including  845  employees  whose  hours  are  irregular.  ■ 

I  Not  including  25  employees  whose  hours  are  irregular, 
w  Not  including  1,369  employees  whose  hours  are  not  reported. 

«  Not  including  913  employees  whose  hours  are  irregular. 
o  One  employee  also  receives  share  of  net  profits. 
p  Wages  of  boy. 
q  Including  wages  of  1  boy. 
r  Including  wages  of  3  boys. 
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Table  II.— OCCUPATIONS,  AVERAGE  WAGES  ETC.— Continued. 

SUGAR  PLANTATIONS  (55  ESTABLISHMENTS)- Continued. 


[Data  for  1900-1901  are  for  38  establishments.] 


1900-1901. 

1902. 

Occupation. 

Nationality. 

Sex. 

Em¬ 

ploy¬ 

ees. 

Aver¬ 

age 

hours 

per 

week 

Aver¬ 

age 

wa¬ 

ges 

per 

day. 

Em¬ 

ploy¬ 

ees. 

Aver¬ 

age 

hours 

per 

week 

Aver¬ 

age 

wa¬ 

ges 

per 

day. 

Carpenters  (concluded) . 

Scotch . 

M. 

2 

59.5 

$2.  904 
2.25 

5 

60 

$3. 69 

Spanish . 

M. 

1 

60 

S.  Sea  Islander . 

M. 

1 

60 

4.  984 

Swedish . 

M. 

2 

61 

3.061 

Welsh . 

M. 

1 

60 

5. 00 

W.  Indian  Negro 

M. 

1 

60, 

2.00 

Total . 

M. 

663 

59.7 

«1. 31 

440 

60 

51.47 

Carpenters’  helpers . . . 

Chinese . 

M. 

2 

60 

c.  694 

German . 

M. 

1 

60 

1.344 

Hawaiian . 

M. 

2 

60 

.764 

1.034 

1.154 

Japanese . 

M. 

105 

60 

Norwegian . 

M. 

1 

60 

Porto  Rican  .... 

M. 

3 

60 

c.  744 

Portuguese . 

M. 

5 

60 

c.  954 

Total . 

M. 

119 

60 

tfl.02 

Chemists . 

American . 

M. 

5 

e71 . 7 

56.14 

5 

CO 

56. 184 

Australian . 

M. 

1 

72 

5. 75 

Canadian . 

M. 

1 

CO 

72 

3.834 

1 

if) 

(/) 

4. 79 

Dutch . 

M. 

1 

5.75 

1 

6.71 

English . 

M. 

1 

to 

5. 75 

German . 

M. 

3 

CO 

71 

3.51| 

4 

CO 

6. 74 

Hawaiian,  white 
Scotch . 

M. 

1 

gb.  36| 
3.834 

M. 

1 

(/) 

1 

CO 

CO 

3.834 

Swedish . 

M. 

1 

13. 80' 

Swiss . 

M. 

1 

CO 

3. 834 

Total . 

M. 

14 

*71.7 

H.  97 

14 

CO 

56. 624 

Chemists,  assistant . 

American . 

M. 

1 

CO 

CO 

5. 75 

English . 

M. 

1 

2.30 

German . 

M. 

1 

72 

3.834 

Total . 

M. 

1 

72 

3. 834 

2 

CO 

4.024 

Chemists’  helpers . 

Chinese . 

M. 

1 

(/) 

.96 

German . 

M. 

1 

to 

j.  384 

Japanese . 

M. 

1 

CO 

.81 

Total . 

M. 

3 

CO 

c.  72 

• 

Clerks,  freight . . . 

American . 

M. 

2 

CO 

2.394 

3 

60 

c2. 174 

English . 

M. 

1 

60 

2.11 

Jamaican . 

M. 

T 

60 

e/1. 344 

Russian . 

M. 

1 

CO 

1.534 

Total . 

M. 

3 

CO 

2.  11 

5 

60 

fcl.  994 

Clerks,  mill . 

American . 

M. 

1 

72 

2.304 

Hawaiian . 

M. 

1 

72 

1.54 

2 

72 

1.91' 

Japanese . 

M. 

1 

72 

1.914 

Total . . . 

M. 

1 

72 

1.54 

4 

72 

2. 014 

Clerks,  shipping . 

German . 

M. 

2 

72 

1.074 

Part-Hawaiian  . 

M. 

1 

72 

2.30' 

Total . . . 

M. 

3 

72 

1.484 

a  Including  wages  of  5  boys. 

5  One  employee  also  receives  share  of  net  profits. 
o  Including  wages  of  1  boy. 
d  Including  wages  of  3  boys. 

e  Not  including  2  employees  whose  hours  are  irregular. 
/  Irregular. 

g  And  share  of  net  profits. 

h  N ot  including  8  employees  whose  hours  are  irregular. 
i  Two  employees  also  receive  share  of  net  profits. 

3  Wages  of  boy. 
fc  See  notes  to  details. 
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Table  II.— OCCUPATIONS,  AVERAGE  WAGES,  ETC.— Continued. 

SUGAR  PLANTATIONS  (55  ESTABLISHMENTS)— Continued. 

[Data  for  1900-1901  are  for  38  establishments.] 


Occupation. 


Clerks,  store 


Total... 
Clerks,  sugar. 


Total.... 
Clerks,  wharf. 


Total.. 
Coachman . . 
Coal  passers. 


Total . 

Coal  weigher  . . 

Contract  cultivators 


Total. 


Nationality, 


American . 

Canadian . . 

Chinese . 

English . 

German . 

Hawaiian . 

Part-Hawaiian  . 
Hawaiian,  white 

Japanese'... _ 

Japanese . 

New  Zealander. 

Norwegian . 

Porto  Rican .... 
Portuguese. .... 

Scotch . 

Spanish . 


American 
German. . . 
Hawaiian 


American 

Canadian. 

Scotch 


American  Negro 

Chinese . 

Japanese  . 

Porto  Rican .... 


German 


Chinese. _ 

Hawaiian  .. 
Hawaiian  . . 
Japanese  ... 
Japanese 
Porto  Rican 
Portuguese . 


Sex. 


M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 


M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

M. 


1900-1901. 


Em¬ 

ploy¬ 

ees. 


10 


1 

1 

70 


21 

1 

1 


113 


Aver¬ 

age 

hours 

per 

week 


72 


72 


72 

72 

c72. 7 


.77 

2.30 

dl.02 


72 


72 

72 

72 


o72.4 


18 

23 


41 


84 

83 


83.4 


Aver 

age 

wa¬ 

ges 

per 

day. 


«$3. 03 


1.061 


2. 221 


hi.  161 
2. 685 
1.911 


31. 27 


1902. 


Em¬ 

ploy¬ 

ees. 


7 

2 

10 

1 

1 

3 

2 


101 

1 


1 

3 

37 

3 

1 


173 


.80 


.851 


18 

30 

1 


49 


1,884 

40 

2 

8, 160 

59 
23 

60 


10, 228 


Aver¬ 

age 

hours 

per 

week 


60 

60 

661.3 

60 

72 

60 

60 


e60.5 

60. 


60 

60 

e61.4 

60 

72 


&60.  6 


72 

72 

72 


72 


60 

60 

60 


60 


(°) 

60 

60 

60 


60 


72 

60 

61.7 

66 

60 

60.5 

60 

60 


60 


Aver¬ 

age 

wa¬ 

ges 

per 

day. 


$2. 60 
2. 771 
1.17 
1. 151 
3. 831 
1.47 
.961 


fl.  05 
S'.  571 


1. 151 
1.621 
fl.  40 
2. 361 
2.30 


31. 27 


2. 11 

1.911 

2.30 


2.11 


3.02  , 
fl.  531 
m2.10i 


«2. 541 


1.15 

1.00 

.881 

.94 


.93 


1.531 

P.  94 
2.841 
2.77 
rl.  01 
2.911 
21.00 
2.921 


3. 991 


a  Including  wages  of  1  hoy. 

b  Not  including  1  employee  whose  hours  are  not  reported. 
c  Not  including  1  employee  whose  hours  are  irregular. 
d  Four  employees  also  receive  share  of  net  profits. 
eNot  including  3  employees  whose  hours  are  not  reported. 

/  Including  wages  of  1  boy;  3  employees  also  receive  share  of  net  profits 
a  And  share  of  net  profits. 

h  Including  wages  of  3  boys;  3  employees  also  receive  share  of  net  profits, 
f  Including  wages  of  5  boys;  1  employee  also  receives  share  of  net  profits. 

3  See  notes  to  details. 

fcNot  including  7  employees  whose  hours  are  not  reported, 
f  And  board. 

vi  One  employee  also  receives  board. 

«Two  employees  also  receive  board. 
o  Irregular. 

P  Estimate;  based  on  earnings  of  companies  whose  contracts  were  closed  at  time  of  agent’s  visit, 
Not  including  104  employees  whose  wages  are  not  reported. 

2  Estimate;  based  on  earnings  of  companies  whose  contracts  were  closed  at  time  of  agent’s  visit. 
’•Estimate;  based  on  ear  pings  of  companies  whose  contracts  were  closed  at  time  of  agent’s  visit. 
Not  including  777  employees  whose  wages  are  not  reported. 
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Table  II.— OCCUPATIONS,  AVERAGE  WAGES,  ETC.— Continued. 

SUGAR  PLANTATIONS  (55  ESTABLISHMENTS ) — Continued. 
[Data  for  1900-1901  are  for  38  establishments.] 


Occupation. 


Cooks 


Total _ 

Cooks’  helpers , 


Total . 


Dairyman _ 

Ditch  diggers . 

Ditch  men 


Total . 

Dump-cart  men. 
Electricians . 


Total . 

Electricians’  helpers. 


Total. 


Engineer,  chief . 

Engineer,  construction,  chief. 

Engineers,  donkey  engine 


Total . 

Engineers’  helpers,  locomotive. 
Engineers’  helpers,  mill . 


Nationality. 


Chinese  . 
Japanese 


Chinese  . 
Japanese 


Portuguese 
Japanese  .. 


Chinese . 

German . 

Hawaiian . 

Part-Hawaiian  . 

Japanese . 

Norwegian . 

Portuguese . 

Swedish . 


Japanese  . 

American 
Chinese  .. 
German  .. 

Irish . 

Scotch.... 


Hawaiian 
Japanese  . 


American 

Scotch 


American  . . 
Canadian  . . 
Chinese  ..., 
German  .... 
Hawaiian  . 
Japanese  .. 

Polish . 

Portuguese 
Scotch . 


Japanese 


American  .... 
American  Negro 

Chinese . 

English . 

German . 

Hawaiian  .... 


Sex. 


M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 


1900-1901. 


Em¬ 

ploy¬ 

ees. 


26 

4 

‘*7 

*60 

*26 


(b) 

59.5 

59*4 

'162.4 


97 


h 62 . 2 


44 

2 

1 


10 


Aver¬ 

age 

hours 

per 

week 


C63.1  /1.23* 


66 

m 

71 


72 


171. 7 


72 


72 


(«) 


60 

61.7 


65.5 


62.1 


*71 

70.9 


172 

71.3 


Aver¬ 

age 

wa¬ 

ges 

per 

day. 


$1.00 
.  80# 
.*80* 
*88* 


/.  97 


75s 

4. 91  g 
1.15* 


2. 87] 


3.461 


.  844 


9.58] 


1.25 

1.21 


1.25 


1.00 

1.23 


1.58 

1.05 


1902. 


Em¬ 

ploy¬ 

ees. 


19 

8 


Aver 

age 

hours 

per 

week 


27  (a) 


(a) 

(a) 


(a) 


50 

1 

31 

1 

328 

1 

34 

1 


447 


12 


70 


60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 


60 


60 


(a) 

*  60 


160 


60 

60 


60 


72 


a) 

(ci) 

(a) 

(a) 


(a) 


60 

72 


72 

72 


72 


a  Irregular. 
b  Not  reported. 
c  Including  wages  of  1  boy. 

dNot  including  3  employees  whose  hours  are  irregular. 
e  Not  including  4  employees  whose  hours  are  irregular. 

/  Three  employees  also  receive  share  of  net  profits. 
a  Including  wages  of  1  boy;  1  employee  also  receives  share  of  net  profits. 
h  Not  including  7  employees  whose  hours  are  irregular. 
i  See  notes  to  details. 

iNot  including  1  employee  whose  hours  are  irregular. 


Aver¬ 

age 

wa¬ 

ges 

per 

day. 


).  76* 
.73* 


.75* 


.59 

.33 


.46 


1.15 


1.04 
.84* 
c.  90 
1.72* 
.88 
1.72* 
ff  1. 36 
3.83* 


i.94i 


3.13 


1.91* 


2.87* 


2.83* 


1.46 

1.02 


1.28* 


8. 62* 


2.58* 
3.06* 
1.00 
2. 60* 


1.10 
1.34* 
1.28 
2.  68* 


1.82 


1.50 

1.91* 


.93 

1.00 


1.00 
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Table  II.— OCCUPATIONS,  AVERAGE  WAGES,  ETC.— Continued. 
SUGAR  PLANTATIONS  (55  ESTABLISHMENTS)- Continued. 

[Data  for  1900-1901  are  for  38  establishments.] 


Occupation. 

Nationality. 

Sex 

Engineers’  helpers,  mill  (concluded).. 

Part-Hawaiian  . 

M. 

Japanese  . 

M. 

Norwegian . 

M. 

Portuguese . 

M. 

Spanish . 

M. 

Total . 

M. 

Engineers’  helpers,  pump . 

Japanese  . 

M. 

Engineers’  helpers,  steam  plow . 

Hawaiian . 

M. 

Japanese  . 

M. 

Portuguese . 

M. 

Total . 

M. 

Engineers,  locomotive . 

American . 

M. 

Canadian . 

M. 

Chinese . 

M. 

English . 

M. 

Filipino . 

M. 

German . 

M. 

Hawaiian . 

M. 

Part-Hawaiian  . 

M. 

Japanese . 

M. 

Norwegian . 

M. 

Portuguese . 

M. 

' 

Russian . 

M. 

Scotch . 

M. 

Swedish . 

M. 

Total . . . 

M. 

Engineers,  machine  shop . 

German . 

M. 

Japanese . 

M. 

Total . 

M. 

Engineers,  mill . 

American . 

M. 

Canadian . 

M. 

Chinese . 

M. 

English . 

M. 

French . 

M. 

German . 

M. 

Japanese . 

M. 

New  Zealander. 

M. 

Portuguese . 

M. 

Scotch . 

M. 

Swedish . 

M. 

Total . 

M 

Engineers,  mill,  assistant . 

American  . . . 

M. 

Chinese . 

M. 

English . 

M. 

German . 

M. 

Hawaiian . 

M. 

Part-Hawaiian  . 

M. 

Japanese . 

M. 

Portuguese . 

M. 

Scotch . 

M. 

Total . 

- 

1900-1901. 


Em¬ 

ploy¬ 

ees. 


1 

53 

2 

9 

1 


81 


1 

9 

14 

9 

6 


16 


63 


1 

4 

10 

1 


29 


Aver¬ 

age 

hours 

per 

week 


68 

70. 

71 
70. 

72 


a70.9 


84 


566 


65.3 


60 

a70.5 

63.4 

564 

66.6 


564. 9 


58 

66 


<*65.3 


ff72 

69.4 


<*70. 3 


72 

572 

571.9 

(*) 


*71. 3 


Aver¬ 

age 

wa¬ 

ges 

per 

day. 


$1.00 

1.00* 

1.05* 

1.05 

1.00 


1.06) 


1.54 


3. 10) 


1.00 


1.53s 

1.71 

1.67 

1.92- 

1.23* 


1902. 


Em¬ 

ploy¬ 

ees. 


19 


12 


1.80 


4. 21* 
2. 49* 


5 

2 

1 

2 

1 

4 

25 

3 

9 

1 

22 

1 

2 


1.85 


78 


4.25 

1.65 


4. 021 


2.06 

2.22* 

3.83* 


18 

2 

2 

8 

1 

5 

4 

1 

2 

9 

1 


53 


14 

14 

1 


Aver¬ 

age 

hours 

per 

week 


39 


n  Not  including  1  employee  whose  hours  are  irregular. 
5  Not  including  2  employees  whose  hours  are  irregular. 
c  One  employee  also  receives  share  of  net  profits. 

<2  Not  including  7  employees  whose  hours  are  irregular. 
e  Two  employees  also  receive  share  of  net  profits. 

/  Three  employees  also  receive  share  of  net  profits. 
o  Not  including  3  employees  whose  hours  are  irregular. 
h  Irregular. 

<  Not  including  9  employees  whose  hours  are  irregular 


72 

72 

72 


72 


60 

60 

60 


60 


60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 


60 


Aver¬ 

age 

wa¬ 

ges 

per 

day. 


$1.12 

1.34* 

1.48* 


1. 15 


1.17 

1.14* 


1.14* 


3.03 
2. 39* 
.84* 
4.  79* 
1.72* 
1.34* 
1.75* 
2.75 
1.19* 
2. 68* 
1. 93* 
2.49 
c2. 01* 


cl.  95* 


60 

60 


60 


72 

72 

72 


72 


72 

72 

72 


1.03 

1.00 


1.01] 


72 

<■6. 34* 

72 

6.23 

72 

2. 39* 

72 

5. 39 

72 

5.75 

72 

3. 95 

72 

1.76* 

72 

8.  62* 

72 

c2. 78 

72 

6.11* 

72 

5. 75 

72 

/5. 32* 

4.84 
1.76 
3. 45 


1.44 


1.14* 
2. 10* 
2.87* 


72  2. 03* 
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Table  II.— OCCUPATIONS,  AVERAGE  WAGES,  ETC.— Continued. 

SUGAR  PLANTATIONS  (55  ESTABLISHMENTS)- Continued. 


[Data  for  1900-1901  are  for  38  establishments.] 


Occupation. 


Engineers,  mill,  chief 


Total . 

Engineers,  pump 


Total . . . 

Engineers,  pump,  assistant 


Total . 

Engineers,  pump,  chief 


Total . 

Engineers,  railroad,  chief 


Total . 

Engineers,  sawmill _ 

Engineers,  steam  plow 


Nationality. 

Sex. 

1900-1901. 

1902. 

Em¬ 

ploy¬ 

ees. 

Aver¬ 

age 

hours 

per 

week 

Aver¬ 

age 

wa¬ 

ges 

per 

day. 

Em¬ 

ploy¬ 

ees. 

Aver¬ 

age 

hours 

per 

week 

Aver¬ 

age 

wa¬ 

ges 

per 

day. 

American  . 

M. 

13 

«72 

bp.  27 

3 

72 

$6.71 

Australian . 

M. 

1 

(c) 

5. 36| 

Canadian . 

M. 

2 

(c) 

6.  71 

1 

72 

6. 71 

English . 

M. 

5 

56.  98 

2 

72 

7.824 

German . 

M. 

7 

e72 

6.844 

4 

72 

7. 19 

Norwegian . 

M. 

1 

(c) 

6.71 

ScotchT . 

M. 

6 

/65. 8 

6. 12 

1 

72 

5. 75 

M. 

35 

069. 2 

/*6. 844 

11 

72 

7.00 

American . 

M. 

13 

'84 

3.324 

21 

84 

S3. 49 

Chinese . 

M. 

8 

84 

1.154 

6 

84 

1.37 

English . 

M. 

3 

*84 

M.  50 

2 

84 

2.96 

German . 

M. 

7 

84 

3.194 

2 

84 

1.644 

Hawaiian . 

M. 

1 

84 

1.644 

8 

580. 6 

51.  67 

Part-Ha waiian  . 

M. 

4 

84 

2.67 

Irish . 

M. 

1 

84 

2. 96 

Japanese . 

M. 

10 

k81. 3 

1.22 

20 

84 

1.124 

Norwegian . 

M. 

3 

fc84 

3.03 

3 

84 

3.564 

Portuguese . 

M. 

6 

80.9 

1.814 

7 

84 

1.76 

M. 

56 

e83.1 

52. 424 

69 

583.6 

12. 17 

American . 

M. 

1 

84 

5.754 

4 

84 

2. 92 

English . 

M. 

1 

71 

«2. 30 

1 

84 

2. 96 

Hawaiian . 

M. 

1 

71 

Ml.  914 

1 

60 

2.00 

Japanese  . 

M. 

4 

84 

1.48 

Norwegian . 

M. 

1 

84 

2. 96 

PorUiguese . 

M. 

2 

84 

2. 63 

Spanish . 

M. 

1 

71 

1. 074 

M. 

4 

74.3 

h2.  76 

13 

82.2 

2.364 

American . 

M. 

..  ._ . 

3 

G) 

6.30 

1 

84 

6.574 

English . 

M. 

1 

84 

7.394 

Norwegian . 

M. 

1 

(c) 

7.394 

Scotch^ . 

M. 

2 

G) 

6.034 

1 

84 

7. 394 

M. 

6 

G) 

6.394 

3 

84 

7. 12 

American . 

M. 

1 

( °) 

4.79 

English . 

M. 

1 

G 

9.584 

Hawaiian . 

M. 

1 

60 

2. 30* 

Portuguese . 

M. 

1 

72 

3. 064 

M. 

4 

*66 

4. 934 

American . 

M. 

2 

60 

3. 75 

American . 

M. 

2 

63 

5.274 

Chinese . 

M. 

1 

65.3 

1.00 

English . 

M. 

1 

60 

5. 75 

German . 

M. 

7 

59 

1.22 

9 

60 

2.75 

Hawaiian . 

M. 

3 

61.8 

1.114 

3 

60 

1. 334 

Part-Hawaiian  . 

M. 

1 

60 

2.874 

Japanese . . . 

M. 

57 

60.9 

1.144 

32 

60 

1.214 

Norwegian . 

M. 

5 

60 

54. 294 

Polish . .  . 

M. 

1 

59 

1.25 

Portuguese . 

M. 

20 

60.8 

1.30 

27 

60 

1. 61 

a  Not  including  11  employees  whose  hours  are  irregular. 
b  One  employee  also  receives  share  of  net  profits. 
c  Irregular. 

dNot  including  4  employees  whose  hours  are  irregular. 
e  Not  including  6  employees  whose  hours  are  irregular. 
/Not  including  3  employees  whose  hours  are  irregular. 
a  Not  including  28  employees  whose  hours  are  irregular. 
h  Two  employees  also  receive  share  of  net  profits. 
i  Not  including  2  employees  whose  hours  are  irregular. 
j  Four  employees  also  receive  share  of  net  profits. 
k  Not  including  1  employee  whose  hours  are  irregular. 
l  Five  employees  also  receive  share  of  net  profits. 
n  And  share  of  net  profits. 
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Table  II.— OCCUPATIONS,  AVERAGE  WAGES,  ETC.— Continued. 

SUGAIt  PLANTATIONS  (55  ESTABLISHMENTS )  — Continued. 

[Data  for  1900-1901  are  for  38  establishments.] 


Occupation. 


Engineers,  steam  plow  (concluded) 


Total . 

Engineers,  steam  plow,  assistant 

Total . 


Engineer,  steam  tug . 

Engineer,  traction . . 

Engineers,  traction,  assistant. 


Fence  men. 


Total.. 
Fertilizers  .. 
Field  hands. 


Total. 


Nationality. 


Scotch... 
Swedish . 


Hawaiian  .. 
Japanese  . . , 
Portuguese . 


Portuguese 

Portuguese 

Portuguese 


Chinese  .... 
Hawaiian  .. 
Japanese ... 
Porto  Rican 
Portuguese . 


Japanese 


American  Negro 

Austrian . 

Chinese . 

Filipino . 

German . 

Hawaiian . 

Hawaiian . 

Hawaiian . 

Italian . 

Japanese . 

Japanese . 

Japanese  and 
Chinese. 

Polish . 

Polish  . . 

Porto  Rican  .... 
Porto  Rican .... 

Portuguese . 

Portuguese . 

S.  Sea  Islander.. 

Spanish . 

Spanish . 


Sex. 


M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

F. 

(<0 

M. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

M. 

F. 


1900-1901. 


Em¬ 

ploy¬ 

ees. 


89 


10 

16 

2 

2,693 


30 

113 


22 
15, 997 
1,418 


11 

2 

78 


692 

98 


21, 180 


Aver¬ 

age 

hours 

per 

week 


60.8 


59 


59.5 


59.9 


59.8 


(«) 

59.1 

60 

rt59.5 


59 

059.3 


59 

*59.5 

"59.4 


59.7 

59 

59 


<?59.2 

*59.1 


59.9 

59 


*t>59. 5 


Aver¬ 

age 

wa¬ 

ges 

per 

day. 


L.  184 


1902. 


Em¬ 

ploy¬ 

ees. 


84 


1.38 


,  761 


.98 


.93 


1.00 


.85 

.78 


/.  77* 

h.  781 


.90 
l.  754 
.43 


.851 
.46 
.  654 


A  76| 
a.  47* 


.71* 

.50 


*.  734 


1 

2 

1 

3 
11 

4 

25 


44 


6 

2 

1,113 

4 

14 

355 

24 

114 

14 

11,245 

2,432 

160 

8 


1,679 

175 

1,083 

100 

7 

1 


18, 536 


Aver¬ 

age 

hours 

per 

week 


60 

60 


$4.26 

3.83* 


60.1 


a2. 00* 


60 

60 

60 


60 


60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

L0 


60 


60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 


60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 


60 


Aver¬ 

age 

wa¬ 

ges 

per 

day. 


1.00 
1.15* 
1. 381 


1.19 


-L. 

1.00 

.73 

.731 

.80 

.661 

61.02* 


6 . 904 


.83* 
.86* 
e.  68 
.73 
.91 
i  .72 
.52* 
j.  47 
.84* 
m.  67* 
.44* 
.65* 

6.90* 


o.  61* 
P.  42* 
s.  74 
v.  47 
.63* 
.92* 


V.  64 


a  One  employee  also  receives  share  of  net  profits. 
b  Including  wages  of  1  boy. 
c  Not  reported. 

dNot  including  841  employees  whose  hours  are  not  reported. 
e  Including  wages  of  1  pensioner. 

/  Including  wages  of  8  boys. 

a  Not  including  13  employees  whose  hours  are  not  reported. 
h  Including  wages  of  8  boys  and  10  pensioners. 

*  Including  wages  of  7  boys. 
i  Wages  of  children. 

fcNot  including  3,843  employees  whose  hours  are  not  reported. 
i  Including  wages  of  4  boys. 
m  Including  wages  of  3  boys. 

«Not  including  30  employees  whose  hours  are  not  reported. 
o  Including  wages  of  148  boys. 
p  Including  wages  of  5  girls. 

q  Not  including  32  employees  whose  hours  are  not  reported. 
r  Including  wages  of  109  boys. 
s  Including  wages  of  223  boys  and  1  pensioner. 

*  Not  including  25  employees  whose  hours  are  not  reported. 

« Including  wages  of  15  girls. 

a  Including  wages  of  2  girls. 

^Not  including  4,784  employees  whose  hours  are  not  reported. 

*  Including  wages  of  129  boys,  15  girls,  and  10  pensioners. 

v  Including  wages  of  382  boys,  7  girls,  2  pensioners,  and  114  children  (sex  not  reported). 
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Table  II.— OCCUPATIONS,  AVERAGE  WAGES,  ETC.— Continued. 

SUGAR  PLANTATIONS  (55  ESTABLISHMENTS)- Continued. 
[Data  for  1900-1901  are  for  38  establishments.] 


Occupation. 


Fireman,  donkey  engine 
Firemen,  locomotive  .... 


Total  ... 
Firemen,  mill. 


Total. 


Firemen,  mill,  assistant 


Total. 


Firemen,  mill,  chief . 


Total. 


Firemen,  pump. 


Total. 
Flume  men , 


Total . 

Foremen,  carpenters 


Total. 


Foremen,  carpenters,  assistant 


Total . 


Nationality. 


Japanese 


Chinese . 

German . 

Hawaiian . 

Part-Hawaiian  . 

Japanese . 

Portuguese . 


American  . 
Chinese.... 
Hawaiian  . 
Japanese  .. 
Portuguese 


Chinese.. 

Japanese 


Chinese..... 
Japanese  ... 
Portuguese . 


Chinese _ 

Hawaiian  . 
Japanese  . . 
Portuguese . 


Chinese.... 
Japanese  .. 
Portuguese . 


American . 

Canadian . 

Chinese . 

English . 

German . 

Hawaiian . 

Part-Hawaiian 

Irish . 

Japanese  . 

Portuguese .... 
Scotch . . 


American 
English  .. 
Japanese  . 


Sex. 


M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 


1900-1901. 


Em¬ 

ploy¬ 

ees. 


3 

16 

2 

23 

8 


52 


34 

5 

162 

3 


204 


13 

24 


37 


36 


63 

2 


101 


1 

47 

12 


60 


24 


Aver¬ 

age 

hours 

per 

week 


71.7 

c63.2 

66 

65.4 
<-'65. 8 


<165. 2 


71 

70.4 

71.3 

71.7 


71.2 


72 

72 


72 


72 

72 

72 


72 


82.6 


82.8 

84 


82.8 


59 

/58. 3 
059.4 


&58.4 


59.3 

60 

59 

60 

59.7 
59.5 

59 

60 

59.8 
59.5 
60 


59.5 


59 

59 

60 


59.3 


Aver¬ 

age 

wa¬ 

ges 

per 

day. 


•U>U,  170  q 

&.994 

1.07 

.91 

.97 


e.  95; 


.  86} 
1.13 
.844 
1.104 


.86 


.77 1 
.82 


.80] 


JL. 

1.44| 
1. 184 


1.234 


.93 


.90 

.92 


.91 


.77 

.94 

1.28i 


1.001 


5.49 
3. 83J 
1.914 
4.56 
4.674 
3.  644 
3. 494 
4.984 
2. 154 
3.234 
4. 984 


4. 024 


4.234 
3. 834 
1.994 


3. 574 


1902. 


Em¬ 

ploy¬ 

ees. 


1 

4 

18 


21 

14 


58 


1 

43 


191 

2 


237 


4 

7 

73 

1 


85 


86 

1 


87 


Aver¬ 

age 

hours 

per 

week 


(a) 

60 

60 

60 


60 

60.9 


60.2 


72 

72 


72 

72 


72 


72 


72 


84 

80.6 

83.7 

84 


83.4 


72 

72 


72 


60 


60 

60 


6d 


a  Irregular. 

b  Including  wages  of  1  boy. 

c  Not  including  2  employees  whose  hours  are  irregular. 
d  Not  including  4  employees  whose  hours  are  irregular. 
e  Including  wages  of  2  boys. 

/Not  including  13  employees  whose  hours  are  not  reported. 
<j  Not  including  7  employees  whose  hours  are  not  reported. 
fcNot  including  20  employees  whose  hours  are  not  reported. 
iOne  employee  also  receives  share  of  net  profits. 


Aver¬ 

age 

wa¬ 

ges 

per 

day. 


{0. 844 

.73 

.79 

1.024 


.934 

1.064 


.98 


1.344 

.914 


.854 

2.014 


.88 


1.50 


1.50 


.79 

1.00 

.844 

.854 


.854 


.72 
1.  344 


.73 


id.  24 


3.834 

3.834 


‘4. 674 
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Table  II.— OCCUPATIONS,  AVERAGE  WAGES,  ETC.— Continued. 

SUGAR  PLANTATIONS  (55  ESTABLISHMENTS)— Continued. 

[Data  for  1900-1901  are  for  38  establishments.] 


Occupation. 


Foremen,  ditch  men. 


Total. 


Foreman,  flume  men . 

Foreman,  laborers,  mill  construction.. 

Foremen,  laborers,  railroad . 


Total . 

Foreman,  laborers,  railroad,  assistant . 
Foremen,  masons . 


Foremen,  mill . 

Foremen,  painters . 


Foreman,  plowmen . 

Foremen,  plowmen,  assistant. 


Total . . 

Foremen,  shaft  diggers . 
Foremen,  stable  men  . . . 


Total _ * . 

Foremen,  stable  men,  assistant 
Foremen,  teamsters . 


Total. 


Nationality. 


American  . 
Portuguese 


Japanese  .. 
Norwegian 

American  . 
Chinese  ... 
German  . . . 
Hawaiian  . 
Japanese  .. 
Portuguese 


German 


American 

English... 


Japanese 


Hawaiian . 

Part-Hawaiian  . 

Scotch . 


American  . 
Norwegian 


American 


American . 

Belgian . 

Canadian . 

German  . . 

Hawaiian . 

Part-Hawaiian  . 

Japanese . 

Norwegian . 

Portuguese . 

Scotch . 

Swedish . 


American 


American . 

Canadian . 

Danish . 

English . 

German . 

Hawaiian . 

Part-Hawaiian 

Japanese . 

Norwegian  .... 
Portuguese .... 

Scotch . 

Swedish . 


Sex. 


M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M, 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 


1900-1901. 


Em¬ 

ploy¬ 

ees. 


2 

6 

1 

1 

10 

4 


24 


Aver¬ 

age 

hours 

per 

week 


59 

60 
60 

(«) 

69 

59.3 

59.3 


659.5 


59 


60 


(a) 


<•60 

<*84 

84 

(«) 

70 

84 


6«  4 

(a) 

c84 


84 


Aver 

age 

wa¬ 

ges 

per 

day. 


$2.30 

2.97 
1. 47 
5.66 
1.914 
1.191 

1. 331 


1.65 


2.30 


60 

4.214 

(a) 

2.874 

(a) 

2.874 

(a) 

2. 874 

2. 874 


5.  41; 


1.15 
2. 27 
1.914 
1.314 


2. 07 
1.54 


3.29 


16 


10 

1 

1 


4 

5 

1 

1 

1 

4 

11 


39 


<•82.  3  1.  93 


684 

<•60 

60 

60 


2.054 

/3. 394 
3.834 
2.644 


<59. 5 
<*60 

(a) 

72 

59 

<52.5 

<•61 


661.2 


2.954 
2.07 
02.49 
1.724 
1.914 
1.714 
2. 91 


<2. 76 


1902.. 


Em¬ 

ploy¬ 

ees. 


1 

3 

2 

1 

10 

3 


20 


25 


2 

3 

3 

10 

1 

1 


17 

13 

1 


Aver 

age 

hours 

per 

week 


57 


« Irregular. 

6  Not  including  1  employee  whose  hours  are  irregular. 
c  Not  including  2  employees  whose  hours  are  irregular. 
dNot  including  3  employees  whose  hours  are  irregular. 
eNot  including  8  employees  whose  hours  are  irregular. 
f  One  employee  also  receives  share  of  net  profits. 
a  And  share  of  net  profits. 

6  Not  including  24  employees  whose  hours  are  irregular. 
'Two  employees  also  receive  share  of  net  profits. 


60 

60 


60 


60 


60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 


60 


60 


72 

60 


72 


72 

72 

72 

72 


72 

72 


72 


Aver¬ 

age 

wa¬ 

ges 

per 

day. 


$3. 834 
4. 10 


3.  964 


1.00 


3.64 
1. 724 
2. 174 
1.914 
1. 264 
1.194 


1.564 


8. 434 


.75 
2. 76 


2. 59 


1.914 
1.21 
2. 30 
1. 154 


1.60 

1.534 


1.814 


66 


66 

66 

66 

66 

66 

66 


66 

66 

66 


/3. 034 


2.49 

2.364 

2. 784 

1.83 

2.30 

1.154 


/ 1. 594 
2.83 
3.064 


66  <2.15 
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Table  II.— OCCUPATIONS,  AVERAGE  WAGES,  ETC.— Continued. 

SUGAR.  PLANTATIONS  (55  ESTARL.ISHNEENTS)—  Continued. 
[Data  for  1900-1901  are  for  38  establishments.] 


Occupation. 


Foremen,  teamsters,  assistant 


Total. 


Foreman,  tramway . 
Freight  handlers  . . . 


Harness  makers 


Total. 


Hospital  nurses , 


Total . 


Hospital  stewards 


Total. 


Interpreters 


Total. 


Laborers,  general. 


Nationality. 


American  . . 
Hawaiian  .. 
Portuguese . 


Portuguese . 
Hawaiian  .. 


American . 

Chinese . 

English . 

German . 

Guam  Islander . 

Hawaiian . 

Japanese . 

Polish . 

Portuguese . 

Spanish . 


American  .... 
American  Negro 

Japanese . 

Japanese  . 

Portuguese . . . 

Scotch . 

Scotch . 


Japanese 

Scotch... 


Chinese  . 
Japanese 


American  Negro 

Chinese . 

Hawaiian . 

Part-Hawaiian  . 

Japanese  . 

Japanese . 

Norwegian . 

Polish . 

Polish . 

Porto  Rican 

Porto  Rican _ 

Portuguese . 

Portuguese . 


Sex. 


M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 


F. 

M. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

M. 

F. 


M. 

M. 

M. 


M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 


1900-1901. 


Em¬ 

ploy¬ 

ees. 


4 

2 

10 

1 


20 


16 


1 

1 

54 

4 

58 


15 


Aver¬ 

age 

hours 

per 

week 


a60 

G) 

59.5 


<’59. 7 


59 

60 


59.8 

59.5 

59.4 

60 


59.5 


13 

*84 

d.  834 

1 

G) 

d .  494 

1 

(ft) 

d .  66 

1 

(ft) 

dl.  974 

/84 


b) 


G) 


G) 

lb) 


G) 


60 

65.3 

58.3 
58.3 
60.1 


59 


59.8 


Aver¬ 

age 

wa¬ 

ges 

per 

day. 


$2. 561 
2.30 
2.30 


2.  401 


1.50 


1.134 

1.25 

1.16 

1.00 


1.28 


d.  874 


.66 

2.30 


1.48 


.92| 

1.23 


1.18 


.77 
.77 
i.  78 
.944 
.784 


.73 


n.  861 


1902. 


Em¬ 

ploy¬ 

ees. 


1 

11 

1 

3 

1 

1 


Aver¬ 

age 

hours 

per 

week 


66 


66 


60 

GO 

60 

60 

60 

60 


G) 

60 


60 

60 


21  «60 


4 

1 

16 


22 


1 

24 

32 


191 

3 

4 
3 
2 

18 

1 

80 

1 


70 

70 

*71 


70 


c70.7 


G) 


G) 


60 

64.5 

61.5 


62.2 

68 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 


Aver¬ 

age 

wa¬ 

ges 

per 

day. 


81. 724 


1)  724 


1.344 

1.09 

2.00 

.81 

2.00 

2.50 


2. 00 
1.03 


1.27 

1.00 


1.31 


dl.85 
d.  854 
d.  72 


dl.  314 


d.  96 


91. 344 


fid.  344 


.69 
ft.  824 
j.  69 


ft.  794 
.40 
.864 
l.  50 
.69 
m.62 
.654 
o.764 
P.  574 


a  Not  including  1  employee  whose  hours  are  irregular, 
ft  Irregular. 

c  Not  including  2  employees  whose  hours  are  irregular. 
dAnd  board. 

«  Not  including  9  employees  whose  hours  are  irregular. 
/  Not  including  12  employees  whose  hours  are  irregular. 
a  One  employee  also  receives  share  of  net  profits, 
ft  Including  wages  of  1  pensioner. 
i  Including  wages  of  3  boys. 

3  Including  wages  of  9  boys  and  1  pensioner, 
fc  Including  wages  of  1  boy. 

i  Wages  of  boys. 

m  Including  wages  of  9  boys. 

ii  Including  wages  of  2  boys. 

o  Including  wages  of  14  boys  and  2  pensioners. 
p  Wages  of  pensioner. 
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Table  II.— OCCUPATIONS,  AVERAGE  WAGES,  ETC.— Continued. 

SUGAR  PLANTATIONS  (55  ESTABLISHMENTS ) — Continued. 
[Data  for  1900-1901  are  for  38  establishments.] 


Occupation. 


Laborers,  general  (concluded) 


Total.... 
Laborers,  mill 


Total . 

Laborers,  mill  construction. 

Total . 

Laborers,  mill  repairs . 


Total . 

Laborers,  pump. 


Total . 

Laborers,  railroad 


Total . 

Laborers,  sawmill . 

Laborers,  steam  plow . 


Total. 


Nationality. 


Samoan . 

8.  Sea  Islander. 


American . 

Chinese . 

German . 

Hawaiian . 

Part-Hawaiian  . 

Japanese  . 

Japanese . 

Polish . 

Polish . . . 

Porto  Rican 
Porto  Rican 

Portuguese . 

Portuguese . 

Spanish . 


Hawaiian 
Japanese  . . . 
Portuguese . 


Part-Hawaiian  . 
Japanese . 


Chinese  ... 
Japanese  .. 
Portuguese 


American  .. 
Chinese  .... 
Hawaiian  . . 
Japanese . . . 

Polish . 

Porto  Rican 
Portuguese . 


Japanese 


German . 

Hawaiian . 

Japanese . 

Polish . 

Porto  Rican 

Portuguese . 

W.Indian  Negro 


Sex. 


M. 

M. 


M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 


1900-1901. 


1902. 


Em¬ 

ploy¬ 

ees. 


135 


188 


9 

1 

1,646 

43 


4 

46 

2 

1 


1,942 


16 

93 

6 


115 


105 


105 


89 

1 

478 

3 


16 


587 


60 

4 

5 

118 

4 


12 


Aver¬ 

age 

hours 

per 

week 


59.3 


70.8 


71 

72 

71.5 

71.7 


72 


71 

70.5 

72 
72 


71.4 


59.7 

59 

59 


59.1 


72.9 


72.9 


59.7 

60 

i59. 5 
59 


59 


J'59. 5 


60 

59 

64.8 

60.6 

59 


59.3 


143  I  60.5 


Aver¬ 

age 

wa¬ 

ges 

per 

day. 


,  791 


.801 


.86* 
1.00 
d.  79 
.  464 


.50 


e.  85 
.50 
.  924 


h.  78 j 


1.50 

.79s 

1.08* 


.91 


.97* 


.97* 


.77 

.86* 

.97* 


,95 


.87 


.74 

.84* 

.77 

.80 

1.00 


k.  78 


k.  80) 


Em¬ 

ploy¬ 

ees. 


362 


2 

214 

3 

19 

1 

1,373 

10 

7 


9 

1 

27 


1,667 


2 

120 


122 


36 

21 

1 


58 


1 

17 

13 

206 


13 

24 


274 


13 

5 

155 


6 

26 

4 


209 


Aver 

age 

hours 

per 

week 


60 

60 


61.7 


72 

72 

72 

72 

72 

72 

72 

72 


72 

72 

72 


72 


72 


60 

60 


60 


60 

77.1 

84 


66.6 


60 

60 

60 

60 


60 

60 


60 


60 

60 

60 


60 

60 

60 


60 


Aver¬ 

age 

wa¬ 

ges 

per 

day. 


K).  77 
a.  57* 


1.72* 

.81* 

.96 

.93* 

.92* 

.80* 

.43* 

.96* 


.70 
.61* 
/.  96* 


i.  81 


1.00 

.80* 


.81 


.93 

.91 

.79 


.92 


1.53* 

.84 

.82* 

.87 


.  74* 
.87* 


.86* 


.96 

.86* 


/.  85* 


/.  85* 


«  Wages  of  pensioner. 
b  Including  wages  of  5  boys. 
c  Including  wages  of  36  boys  and  6  pensioners. 
d Including  wages  of  1  boy. 
e  Including  wages  of  7  boys. 

/Including  wages  of  2  boys. 
o  And  bonus. 

h  Including  wages  of  8  boys. 
i  See  notes  to  details. 

iNot  including  41  employees  whose  hours  are  not  reported. 
k  Including  wages  of  3  boys. 
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Table  II.— OCCUPATIONS,  AVERAGE  WAGES,  ETC.— Continued. 

SUGAR  PLANTATIONS  (55  ESTABLISHMENTS)— Continued. 

[Data  for  1900-1901  are  for  38  establishments.] 


Occupation. 


Laborers,  steam  tug. 
Laborers,  tramway  . 

Land  clearers . 


Total . 


Land  preparers 
Lime  burners  . . 


Machinists. 


Total . 

Machinists’  helpers . 


Total . 
Masons . 


Total . 

Masons’  helpers. 


1900-1901. 


Total. 


Nationality. 

Sex. 

Em¬ 

ploy¬ 

ees. 

Aver¬ 

age 

hours 

per 

week 

Aver¬ 

age 

wa¬ 

ges 

per 

day. 

Em¬ 

ploy¬ 

ees. 

Aver¬ 

age 

hours 

per 

week 

Aver¬ 

age 

wa¬ 

ges 

per 

day. 

Hawaiian . 

M. 

3 

59 

$1.  30* 

Portuguese . 

M. 

6 

60 

$1.00 

Chinese . 

M. 

118 

«59 

0.74 

9 

60 

.69 

Japanese . 

M. 

200 

559 

.  8O5 

17 

60 

.93* 

M. 

318 

c59 

.78 

26 

60 

.85 

Japanese . 

M. 

25 

(<*) 

.90 

70 

60 

.65* 

Portuguese . 

M. 

2 

60 

1.53* 

American . 

M. 

12 

59.8 

e4. 35 

13 

60 

/4. 56* 

Canadian . 

M. 

1 

60 

er4. 00 

English . 

M. 

1 

60 

4. 00 

1 

60 

7*5. 75 

German . 

M. 

3 

59.7 

3. 15* 

2 

60 

*2. 00 

Hawaiian*. . 

M. 

3 

60 

3. 29* 

Part-Hawaiian  . 

M. 

2 

59.5 

2.98 

3 

60 

*3. 57" 

Japanese . 

M. 

3 

60 

2.47* 

6 

60 

2. 08* 

Portuguese . 

M. 

5 

60 

1.86 

Scotch . 

M. 

2 

59.5 

4. 49 

2 

60 

*4.50 

M. 

23 

59.8 

e3. 82* 

36 

60 

3  3. 46 

American . 

M. 

2 

60 

2. 58* 

2 

60 

2. 01* 

Chinese . 

M. 

2 

59.  5 

1.37* 

1 

60 

.96 

German . 

M. 

3 

60 

fcl.41 

Hawaiian . 

M. 

3 

59.7 

1.28 

3 

60 

1.68 

Part-Hawaiian  . 

M. 

1 

60 

.69 

Japanese . 

M. 

30 

59.8 

.91 

14 

60 

1.13* 

Norwegian . 

M. 

1 

60 

1.34* 

Polish 

M. 

1 

60 

.84* 

Portuguese . 

M. 

8 

59.4 

H.  16 

4 

60 

1.32* 

Scotch . . 

M. 

2 

59 

1.00 

1 

60 

2.50 

Spanish . 

M. 

1 

60 

1.25 

M. 

52 

59.7 

ml.  08 

27 

60 

1.34* 

American . 

M. 

4 

59.3 

H.  25 

English . 

M. 

1 

59 

gfl.  00 

German . 

M. 

2 

59.5 

3.92* 

2 

60 

3.35* 

Hawaiian . 

M. 

1 

60 

2.00 

2 

60 

2.00 

Irish . 

M. 

1 

60 

8. 00 

Japanese . 

M. 

34 

59 

.97 

8 

60 

1. 68* 

Portuguese . 

M. 

23 

59.7 

2.23* 

23 

60 

1.76* 

Swedish . 

M. 

2 

60 

8.00 

M. 

68 

59.4 

e2.28 

35 

60 

1.85* 

American . 

M. 

1 

60 

1.00 

German . 

M. 

2 

60 

.84* 

Japanese  . . .' _ 

M. 

75 

59.8 

.87* 

17 

60 

.78" 

Porto  Rican  .... 

M. 

2 

60 

.84* 

Portuguese . 

M. 

8 

59.9 

.96* 

16 

60 

1.08 

M. 

84 

59.8 

.88* 

37 

60 

.91* 

1902. 


«  Not  including  20  employees  whose  hours  are  not  reported. 
b Not  including  53  employees  whose  hours  are  not  reported. 
cNot  including  73  employees  whose  hours  are  not  reported. 
rfNot  reported. 

«Two  employees  also  receive  board. 

/Four  employees  also  receive  board  and  2  also  receive  share  of  net  profits. 

9  And  board. 

ft  And  share  of  net  profits. 
i  One  employee  also  receives  board. 

/Eight  employees  also  receive  board,  and  3  also  receive  share  of  net  profits, 
fc  Including  wages  of  1  boy. 
i  Including  wages  of  2  boys. 
m  Including  wages  of  3  boys. 
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Table  II.— OCCUPATIONS,  AVERAGE  WAGES,  ETC.— Continued. 

SUGAR  PLANTATIONS  (55  ESTABLISHMENTS ) — Continued. 
[Data  for  1900-1901  are  for  38  establishments.] 


Occupation. 


Master  mechanic  . 
Office  boys . 

Total . 

Oilers,  car . 

Oilers,  locomotive 

Total . 

Oilers,  mill . 

Total . 

Oilers,  pump . 

Total . 

Overseers . 


Total . 

Overseers,  assistant 


1900-1901. 


1902. 


Nationality. 

Sex. 

Em¬ 

ploy¬ 

ees. 

Aver¬ 

age 

hours 

per 

week 

Aver¬ 

age 

wa¬ 

ges 

per 

day. 

Em¬ 

ploy¬ 

ees. 

Aver¬ 

age 

hours 

per 

week 

Aver¬ 

age 

wa¬ 

ges 

per 

day. 

English . 

M. 

1 

60 

14.60 

Chinese . 

M. 

1 

60 

.  17! 

Porto  Rican  .... 

M. 

1 

60 

.57! 

M. 

• 

2 

60 

.37! 

Japanese . 

M. 

2 

60 

.84! 

Hawaiian . 

M. 

2 

60 

1.15! 

Japanese . 

M. 

1 

60 

.96" 

M. 

3 

60 

1.09 

Chinese . 

M. 

4 

72 

1.20 

Hawaiian  # . 

M. 

2 

72 

.88! 

Japanese . 

M. 

. 

7 

72 

.93! 

. 

M. 

13 

72 

1.01 

Chinese . 

M. 

10 

84 

$0. 79| 

Hawaiian . 

M. 

4 

72 

.77' 

2 

84 

.85! 

Japanese . 

M. 

61 

82.3 

.77 

39 

84 

.77! 

M. 

75 

82 

.77! 

41 

84 

.78 

American . 

M. 

53 

«59. 5 

62.57 

97 

60 

c2. 54! 

Australian . 

M. 

1 

60 

2.30 

Austrian . 

M. 

2 

59.5 

2.39! 

2 

60 

2.39! 

Boer . 

M. 

1 

60 

2.49 

Canadian . 

M. 

2 

60 

3.24 

2 

60 

3.64! 

Chinese . 

M. 

32 

59.3 

1.18! 

24 

60 

1. 18! 

Danish . 

M. 

1 

59 

2.30 

3 

60 

3.00! 

English . 

M. 

9 

59.7 

2. 53 

9 

60 

2. 95! 

French  . 

M. 

2 

62.7 

2.49! 

3 

60 

2.43 

German . 

M. 

54 

<*59. 3 

e2.32 

54 

60 

/2. 27 

Hawaiian . 

M. 

40 

59.1 

cl.  44 

73 

60 

61.57 

Part-Hawaiian  . 

M. 

22 

<760 

1.98 

5 

60 

2. 34 

H  awaiian ,  white 

M. 

2 

r/59 

2.87! 

Irish . 

M. 

4 

<760 

3.02 

2 

60 

2. 58! 

Italian . 

M. 

2 

£760 

2. 49! 

Japanese . 

M. 

66 

»59. 4 

1.18 

103 

60 

1.24 

New  Zealander. 

M. 

1 

60 

2.30 

1 

60 

2.30 

Norwegian . 

M. 

13 

9-60 

2. 53 

9 

60 

2.53! 

Polish . 

M. 

4 

60 

1.53! 

Porto  Rican  .... 

M. 

1 

59 

1.15! 

11 

60 

1.16! 

Portuguese . 

M. 

154 

<759.5 

cl.  69! 

164 

60 

/1. 62! 

Russian . 

M. 

1 

59 

2. 30 

Scotch . 

M. 

33 

£759. 2 

c2. 48! 

23 

60 

h 2. 44 

South  American 

M. 

1 

60 

2.30 

Spanish . 

M. 

3 

59.3 

2.04! 

2 

60 

1. 91! 

Swedish , . 

M. 

4 

£/59.  3 

2.73 

3 

60 

2.  43 

Welsh  ...  . 

M. 

1 

60 

2.30 

M. 

503 

£59. 6 

il.  87! 

596 

60 

frl.83! 

American . 

M. 

1 

60 

12. 30 

German . 

M. 

2 

60 

3.54! 

Hawaiian . 

M. 

5 

60 

61. 72! 

Part-Hawaiian  . 

M. 

1 

60 

1.72! 

Japanese . 

M. 

1 

60 

,?7" 

a  Not  including  2  employees  whose  hours  are  irregular. 

6  Three  employees  also  receive  share  of  net  profits. 
c  Two  employees  also  receive  share  of  net  profits. 
dNot  including  9  employees  whose  hours  are  irregular. 
eOne  employee  also  receives  share  of  net  profits. 

/  One  employee  also  receives  board,  and  1  also  receives  share  of  net  profits, 
c  Not  including  1  employee  whose  hours  are  irregular. 
h  One  employee  also  receives  board. 

*  Not  including  20  employees  whose  hours  are  irregular. 
j  Nine  employees  also  receive  share  of  net  profits. 

fc  Three  employees  also  receive  board,  and  7  also  receive  share  of  net  profits, 
i  And  share  of  net  profits. 
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Table  II.— OCCUPATIONS,  AVERAGE  WAGES,  ETC.— Continued. 

SUGAR,  PLANTATIONS  (55  ESTABLISHMENTS) — Continued. 

[Data  for  1900-1901  are  for  38  establishments.] 


Occupation. 


Overseers,  assistant  (concluded) 

Total . 

Overseers,  head . 


Total . 

Overseers,  head,  assistant. 


Total . 

Overseers,  mill.. . 

Overseers,  steam  plow 


Total . 

Overseers,  steam  plow,  assistant. 


Total . 

Overseers,  stock 


Total . 

Pack-train  men . 

Total . 


Nationality. 


Norwegian 
Portuguese 
Russian  ... 
Scotch . 


Sex. 


American . 

Canadian . 

Chinese . 

Danish . 

English . 

French . 

German . 

Part-Hawaiian  . 
Hawaiian,  white 
New  Zealander. 

Norwegian . 

Portuguese . 

Scotch  . 

Swedish . 


American . 

English . 

German . 

Part-Hawaiian  . 

Polish . 

Scotch . 

Swedish . 


American  . 

American  . 
English .... 
German  . . . 
Hawaiian  . 
Japanese .. 
Norwegian 
Portuguese 
Scotch  . 


German  . . . 
Portuguese 


German  . 
Japanese 


Japanese  . . 
Portuguese 


M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 


1900-1901. 


Em¬ 

ploy¬ 

ees. 


/  59 
G 
G 


11 


37 


18 


21 


90 

4 


94 


Aver¬ 

age 

hours 

per 

week 


&60 

G) 


G) 

I? 

G 


G) 


059. 5 


G) 


G) 


60 

/60 


/60 


G) 


G) 


62.9 

60 


62.8 


Aver¬ 

age 

wa¬ 

ges 

per 

day. 


c$6.71 

6.71 


9.58| 
4. 211 
7.67 
5. 321 


c 5.  75 
6.71 
7.03 


6.  79 


1902. 


Em¬ 

ploy¬ 

ees. 


Aver¬ 

age 

hours 

per 

week 


60 

60 

60 

60 


Aver¬ 

age 

wa¬ 

ges 

per 

day. 

$2. 221 
1.681 
2.30 
2. 49 


22 


60 


22 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

6 

1 


1 

1 

16 

1 


60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 


60 

60 

60 

60 


A6.  561 


56 


60 


<*1.94 


<*6.20 

6.23 

5.  75 
5. 75 
7.661 
5. 361 

6.  75 
9. 581 


5.  75 
3. 45 
6.68 
7. 67 


d6. 43 


4.47 

5.75 

6.251 

4.211 


5. 24 


/66. 7 

4. 84 

J59. 7 

c  5. 591 

J60 

4.  73 

G) 

3.45 

65 

1.151 

/59. 8 

c4.  021 

G) 

3.831 

60 

4. 79 

£>61.8 

h&.  52 

2. 871 
1.82 


2. 17 


2.30 


2.30 


.68 

1.00 


.69; 


30 


60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 


60 


60 

60 

60 


60 

60 


60 


60 

60 


60 


66 


66 


c 4.  62 
5. 75 
4.96 
4.501 
4.  79 
4.  38 
3.  641 


e  4. 621 


i‘6.  71 

14. 79 
6.71 


3.26 

4.60 


-i.  o  /  5- 

1.151 


2.011 


,77 


.77 


a  Four  employees  also  receive  share  of  net  profits. 
b  Not  including  8  employees  whose  hours  are  irregular. 
c  One  employee  also  receives  share  of  net  profits. 

d  One  employee  also  receives  board,  and  3  also  receive  share  of  net  profits. 
e  Irregular. 

/Not  including  1  employee  whose  hours  are  irregular. 
ij  Not  including  35  employees  whose  hours  are  irregular. 

ATwo  employees  also  receive  share  of  net  profits. 
i  And  share  of  net  profits. 

j  Not  including  2  employees  whose  hours  are  irregular. 


14385 -No.  47-03- 
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Table  II.— OCCUPATIONS,  AVERAGE  WAGES,  ETC.— Continued. 
SUGAR  PLANTATIONS  (55  ESTABLISHMENTS)— Continued. 
[Data  for  1900-1901  are  for  38  establishments.] 


Occupation. 


Painters  (a) 


Total . 


Pipe  men . 
Plowmen 


Total . 

Plowmen  and  cultivators. 


Total. 
Plumber  . . . 
Policemen  . 

Total . 


Pump  man.... 
Reservoir  men 


Total. 


Riggers 


Total . 


Riggers,  sawmill . 

Riveters . 

Sawyer,  sawmill . 

Sawyer,  sawmill,  assistant. 

Seed  cutters . 

Seed  cutters  and  planters . . 
Seed  planters . 


Shaft  diggers. 


Nationality. 


Sex. 


American . 

Chinese . 

Filipino . 

German . 

Hawaiian . 

Part-Hawaiian  . 

Japanese . 

Porto  Rican 

Portuguese . 

Spanish . 


Hawaiian 


Chinese  ... 
Hawaiian  . 
Japanese  .. 

Polish . 

Portuguese 


Japanese  .. 
Portuguese 


German 


American . 

American  Negro 

Hawaiian . 

Japanese  . 


Hawaiian 


German  ... 
Hawaiian  . 
Japanese  .. 
Portuguese 


American 
Hawaiian 
Japanese  . 
Scotch _ 


American 
Japanese  . 
American 
American 
Japanese  . 
Chinese  . 
Japanese  . 

American 
Chinese  .. 
English... 
Hawaiian 
Irish . 


M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 


M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

1VI. 

M. 

M. 


1900-1901. 


Em¬ 

ploy¬ 

ees. 


2 

2 

1 

20 


Aver¬ 

age 

hours 

per 

week 


60 

59.3 


$3. 50 
1.11 


58 

59.5 

60 

58.8 


60 

60 


35  59. 1 


! 


7 

9 

435 

9 

71 


531 


59.4 

59.8 
61 

59.4 

59.9 


60.8 


2 

1 

29 

2 


34 


2 

14 

1 

1 

113 

25 

21 

13 


2 

10 

4 


c84 

^84* 


e84 


84 

c71 

( b ) 
e73.8 
77.5 


073.9 


60 


60 

60 

60 


Aver¬ 

age 

wa¬ 

ges 

per 

day. 


3.50 

1.50 

2. 50 

.  96* 


1. 00 
.  921 


1.281 


1902. 


Em¬ 

ploy¬ 

ees. 


15 

1 

1 


30 


.71* 

.95* 

.75 

.84* 

.90 


2.54* 


1.42) 


/ .  42* 

1.92* 

.61* 

.78* 

1.46* 


3. 25 
1.00 
4.00 
2.50 

.93* 

1.00 

1.10 

4.25 


5.00 

1.25 

5.00 


12 

25 


10 


47 


59 

40 


99 


10 


1 

1 

35 

2 


Aver¬ 

age 

hours 

per 

week 


Aver¬ 

age 

wa¬ 

ges 

per 

day. 


60  |$2. 29 


60 

60 

60 


60 

60 

60 


60 


60 


66 

66 


66 


66 


66 

66 


66 


(6) 

70 

70 

72 

70 


71.4 


70 

70 

67.4 

70 


39  G7.7 


60 

63 

60 

60 


4  60.8 


1.25 

1.25 

1.90* 


1.00 

2.00 


1.45 


1.96* 


1. 11* 
.78 


1. 07* 


.93 


.73 

1.01 


.84 


1. 72* 


2.30 
d.  98* 
1.15 


dl.  35 


2.30 
1. 15 
.91* 
1.08* 


.96* 


3.00 

1.15* 

2.30 

3.25 


20 


60 


1.25 


a  Including  house  painters. 

5  Irregular. 

c  Not  including  1  employee  whose  hours  are  irregular. 
d.  Three  employees  receive  additional  salary  from  Government. 
«Not  including  2  employees  whose  hours  are  irregular. 

/  Wages  of  boy. 

0Not  including  4  employees  whose  hours  are  irregular. 

^Not  reported. 
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Table  II.— OCCUPATIONS,  AVERAGE  WAGES,  ETC.— Continued. 

SUGAR  PLANTATIONS  (55  ESTABLISHMENTS)- Continued. 
[Data  for  1900-1901  are  for  38  establishments.] 


Occupation. 


Shaft  diggers  (concluded) 

Total . 

Shaft  diggers’  helpers . 

Total . 

Skid  way  man,  sawmill. . . . 
Stable  men . 


Total . 

Steerers,  steam  plow 


Total... 
Stenographer 
Stock  herders 


Total . 

Stock  herders  and  butchers 

Total . 

Stockman . 

Storekeepers . 


Total 


1900-1901. 


1902. 


Nationality. 

Sex. 

Em¬ 

ploy¬ 

ees. 

Aver¬ 

age 

hours 

per 

week 

Aver¬ 

age 

wa¬ 

ges 

per 

day. 

Em¬ 

ploy¬ 

ees. 

Aver¬ 

age 

hours 

per 

week 

Aver¬ 

age 

wa¬ 

ges 

per 

day. 

Japanese  . 

M. 

142 

58.3 

$1.25 

319 

60 

«$1. 244 

Portuguese . 

M. 

4 

54 

i.i6i 

1 

60 

1.074 

M. 

175 

58.5 

1.60 

340 

60 

al.  244 

Part-Hawaiian  . 

M. 

2 

60 

.77 

Japanese  . 

M. 

15 

60 

.97 

Portuguese . 

M. 

2 

60 

.77 

M. 

19 

60 

.  924 

German . 

M. 

1 

60 

2.50 

American . 

M. 

1 

72 

1.344 

Chinese . 

M. 

10 

84 

.81| 

5 

72 

.99 

German . 

M. 

1 

72 

2.874 

Guam  Islander . 

M. 

1 

(b) 

1.314 

Hawaiian . 

M. 

13 

73/8 

c.  72 

17 

72 

.794 

Part-Hawaiian  . 

M. 

1 

84 

.854 

Japanese . 

M. 

126 

480.7 

.74 

210 

72 

.87 

Polish . 

M. 

2 

84 

.854 

2 

72 

1.00 

Porto  Rican  . . 

M. 

1 

72 

.77 

Portuguese . 

M. 

26 

81.8 

e.  874 

39 

72 

e.  99 

M. 

179 

/80.6 

g.  764 

276 

72 

e.  894 

German _  . 

M. 

2 

60 

1.154 

Hawaiian . 

M. 

3 

67 

.82 

4 

60 

.844 

Japanese . 

M. 

40 

60.7 

.85 

37 

60.3 

.944 

Polish . 

M. 

2 

59 

1.00 

Portuguese . 

M. 

1 

59 

1.00 

11 

60 

1.064 

M. 

46 

61 

.86 

54 

60.2 

.97 

A  merman 

M. 

1 

66 

3. 834 

American . 

M. 

1 

70 

.854 

Hawaiian . 

M. 

3 

(b) 

.944 

22 

571.3 

i.  944 

Japanese  . . 

M. 

12 

J72. 8 

k.  754 

Portuguese . 

M. 

1 

G) 

1.  314 

5 

72.8 

i.  76' 

M. 

4 

G) 

1.034 

40 

1 71.8 

m.  864 

German . 

M. 

1 

70 

2.63 

Hawaiian . 

M. 

3 

70 

1.00 

Japanese . 

M. 

1 

70 

.56 

M. 

5 

70 

1.24 

Scotch. . . . 

M. 

1 

70 

4. 60 

American . 

M. 

20 

60.6 

4.69 

Canadian . 

M. 

1 

60 

5.75 

English . 

M. 

6 

60 

4.74 

Hawaiian . 

M. 

3 

60 

3. 194 

New  Zealander. 

M. 

1 

60 

3. 834 

Portuguese . 

M. 

1 

60 

2. 11* 

Scotch . 

M. 

2 

60 

4.694 

M. 

34 

60.4 

4. 494 

a  Not  including  8  employees  who  receive  $3  per  foot. 
b  Irregular. 

c  Including  wages  of  2  boys. 

d  Not  including  3  employees  whose  hours  are  irregular. 
e  Including  wages  of  5  boys. 

/Not  including  4  employees  whose  hours  are  irregular. 
a  Including  wages  of  7  boys. 

h  Not  including  1  employee  whose  hours  are  irregular. 
*  Including  wages  of  1  boy. 

/Not  including  7  employees  whose  hours  are  irregular. 
fcOne  employee  also  receives  board. 

JNot  including  8  employees  whose  hours  are  irregular. 
m  See  notes  to  details. 
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Table  II.— OCCUPATIONS,  AVERAGE  WAGES,  ETC.— Continued. 

SUGAR  PLANTATIONS  (55  ESTABLISHMENTS)  — Continued. 

[Data  for  1900-1901  are  for  38  establishments.] 


Occupation. 


Storekeeper,  assistant. 
Sugar  boilers . 


Total . 

Sugar  boilers,  assistant 


Total. 


Nationality. 


American 


American . 

Austrian . 

Canadian . 

Chinese . 

Danish . 

English . 

French . 

German . 

Hawaiian . 

Part-Hawaiian  . 
Hawaiian, white 

Irish . 

New  Zealander. 

Portuguese . 

Scotch . 

Welsh . 


American  . . 

Canadian . 

Chinese . 

English . 

German . 

Hawaiian . 

Part-Hawaiian . 

Irish . 

Japanese . 

Norwegian . 

Portuguese . 

Scotch . 

Welsh . 


Sugar  boilers’  helpers . 

Superintendent,  mill  construction. 


Superintendents,  mill  construction, 
assistant. 


Total . 

Superintendent,  sawmill 
Superintendents,  store... 


Total. . 

Superintending  engineers 


Total. 


Japanese . 
American 

American 
English  .. 


American 


American . 

Australian . 

English . 

Part-Hawaiian  . 

Japanese . 

Portuguese . 

Scotch . 


American 
English  .. 


Sex. 


M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 


1900-1901. 

1902. 

Aver- 

Aver- 

Aver- 

Aver- 

Em- 

age 

age 

Em- 

age 

age 

ploy- 

ees. 

hours 

per 

AY  8/- 

ges 

ploy- 

ees. 

hours 

j>er 

wa¬ 

ges 

week 

per 

day. 

week 

per 

day. 

1 

60 

$2.49 

65.334 

7 

71 

o$5. 614 

13 

72 

1 

72 

6.  75 

1 

72 

4.  79 

1 

72 

4.79 

3 

72 

1.66 

1 

72 

5. 75 

1 

72 

6. 39 

3 

69.8 

5.24 

6 

72 

o5. 654 
4.984 

1 

72 

4.98| 

1 

72 

12 

dll.  9 

5.68 

13 

72 

5. 944 

1 

72 

e6. 39 

3 

71.3 

4. 984 

3 

72 

5. 30 

1 

72 

4.  79 

1 

72 

7.67 

1 

72 

4.984 

1 

72 

5.75 

1 

72 

3. 834 

1 

72 

5.75 

1 

71 

eb.  75 

1 

72 

5. 56 

2 

66 

5.  lli 

3 

72 

/4. 694 

38 

<*71.1 

65.  17g 

46 

72 

05. 564 

3 

71.3 

3.  00g 

4 

72 

2.634 

1 

72 

3.  83 g 

7 

71 

1.20' 

13 

72 

1.584 

1 

71 

<■3. 45 

2 

72 

3.544 

5 

72 

3.  52g 

1 

72 

3.834 

2 

68 

.844 

1 

72 

3.834 

2 

70 

4.12 
2. 874 

1 

72 

22 

71. 9 

1.444 

22 

72 

1.434 

1 

72 

2. 874 
al.62 

5 

71.  6 

10 

72 

al.61 

1 

72 

2. 30 

1 

72 

5.364 

51 

71.5 

61.96i 

54 

72 

ol.83 

6 

68 

1.22 

6.32i 

2.244 

1 

(h) 

i59 

2 

1 

59 

1.50' 

3 

i59 

1. 991 

1 

60 

4.25 

9 

d75 
< ft ) 

«4.58 

1 

e4. 79 

1 

ft 

3.  83g 
5.17i 

1 

(£ 

(A) 

1 

2.  87  g 

2 

72 

3.961 

3 

(ft) 

4.64' 

18 

J74 

64. 43 

2 

72 

9.964 

1 

72 

15. 974 

3 

72 

11.97 

— 

a  One  employee  also  receives  share  of  net  profits. 

6  Two  employees  also  receive  share  of  net  profits, 
c  Not  including  1  employee  who  receives  $1,000  per  crop. 
dNot  including  5  employees  whose  hours  are  irregular. 
e  And  share  of  net  profits. 

/  Not  including  1  employee  who  receives  $2,000  per  crop. 
o  See  notes  to  details. 
h  Irregular. 

\  Not  including  1  employee  whose  hours  are  irregular. 
JNot  including  12  employees  whose  hours  are  irregular. 
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Table  II.— OCCUPATIONS,  AVERAGE  WAGES,  ETC.— Continued. 

SUGAR  PLANTATIONS  (55  ESTABLISHMENTS)- Continued. 
[Data  for  1900-1901  are  for  38  establishments.] 


Occupation. 


Surveyors 


Total . 

Surveyor,  assistant 
Surveyors’  helpers. 


Total. 


Teachers,  kindergarten . 

Teachers,  kindergarten,  assistant 


Teamsters. 


Total . . 

Teamsters  and  cultivators . 


Total . . . 
Timekeepers . 


Nationality. 


American  ...... 

Danish . 

German  . . . 

Hawaiian . 

Part-Hawaiian  . 

Irish . . 

Norwegian . 

Portuguese . 


American 


American . 

German . 

Hawaiian . 

Part-Hawaiian 

Japanese . 

Portuguese 


American 

Hawaiian 


American . 

Austrian . 

Chinese . . 

Hawaiian . 

Part-Hawaiian  . 

Japanese  . 

Polish . 

Porto  Rican 

Portuguese . 

Spanish . 

Welsh . 


Hawaiian . 

Japanese  . 

Porto  Rican .... 

Portuguese . 

South  American 


American . 

Austrian . 

Bohemian . 

English . 

German . 

Hawaiian . 

Part-Hawaiian  . 
Hawaiian ,  white 
Japanese  . 


Sex. 


M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

F. 

F. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 


1900-1901. 


Em¬ 

ploy¬ 

ees. 


13 


1 

1 

6 

1 

11 

4 


24 


2 

22 

184 

4 

528 

7 


359 

2 

1 


1,111 


12 


Aver¬ 

age 

hours 

per 

week 


s 

(«) 


(a) 


60 


13 

60 

e65. 5 
072 


<66. 3 


65 

60 

68.4 
61.7 

62.5 
061.7 

59.3 


61.2 

60 

59 


061.6 


P59 


(a) 


060 

(a) 

060 

(a) 

(a) 


Aver¬ 

age 

wa¬ 

ges 

per 

day. 


[6.58 

3.83i 

4.79 

4.00 

2.30 


5. 704 


1.50 

d.57i 

.84 

1.531 

.90 

1.02 


1902. 


Em¬ 

ploy¬ 

ees. 


10 

1 


14 


10 

3 


Aver¬ 

age 

hours 

per 

week 


(a) 

(a) 


(a) 

W 


(a) 


(a) 


e60 


f  60 

(a) 


6.  94 


21 


1.631 
1.091 
1.07 
fc.  851 
1.151 
.811 
.95 


1.901 

.73 

2.111 


11 

264 

2 

680 

8 

26 

346 


n.  86 


3. 2D 


2.30 


3. 981 
1.73 
2. 081 
1.531 
1.531 


1,339 


113 

379 

3 

149 

1 


645 


14 

1 


3  60 


30 

30 

66 


66 

66 

66 

66 

66 

66 

66 


66 


66 

66 

66 

66 

66 


66 


60 

60 


60 

60 

60 

60 


Aver¬ 

age 

wa¬ 

ges 

per 

day. 


$6.94 
4. 60 


610.00 

7.67 

4.231 


C6.85 


3.831 


1.08 


1.16 

6.931 


61.10 


3. 121 
.621 

1.391 


.991 
.92 
1.341 
.851 
.941 
.80 
m.  971 


m .  90 


.891 

.81 

.73 

o.881 

.841 


o.  84 


c3. 091 
2.681 


Q2. 681 

c2. 97 
1.321 
2.371 


a  Irregular. 
b  And  board. 

c  One  employee  also  receives  board. 
d  Wages  of  boy. 

cNot  including  5  employees  whose  hours  are  irregular. 
/Not  including  6  employees  whose  hours  are  irregular. 
0Not  including  1  employee  whose  hours  are  irregular. 

6  Including  wages  of  1  boy. 

*Not  including  13  employees  whose  hours  are  irregular. 
/Not  including  14  employees  whose  hours  are  irregular. 
6  Including  wages  of  4  boys. 

*  Including  wages  of  12  boys. 

™  Including  wages  of  2  boys. 

« Including  wages  of  16  boys. 
o Including  wages  of  17  boys. 

jpNot  including  11  employees  whose  hours  are  irregular. 
sOne  employee  also  receives  share  of  net  profits. 
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Table  II.— OCCUPATIONS,  AVERAGE  WAGES,  ETC.— Continued. 

SUGAR  PLANTATIONS  (55  ESTABLISHMENTS) — Continued. 

[Data  for  1900-1901  are  for  38  establishments.] 


Occupation. 


Timekeepers  (concluded) 


Total. 


Timekeepers,  assistant. 

Tinsmith . 

Waiter . 


Warehousemen 


Total . . 

Warehousemen’s  helper . 
Watchmen . 


Total . 

Water  tenders,  mill. 


Total . 

Water  tenders,  steam  plow 


Total . 
Well  borers 


Total . 


Nationality. 


Norwegian  . 

Polish . . 

Portuguese . 
Scotch . . 


American 
German  . . 
Japanese  . 


American . 

German . 

Hawaiian  , . 

Part-Hawaiian  . 

Jamaican . 

Japanese . 

Norwegian . 

Portuguese . 

Scotch . 


Sex, 


American . 

American  Negro 

Canadian . 

Chinese . 

English . 

German . 

Greek  .  . . 

Hawaiian . 

Part-Hawaiian  . 

Japanese . 

Norwegian . 

Portuguese . 

Scotch . 

Spanish . 


Japanese  ... 
Portuguese . 


Chinese  .... 
Hawaiian  . 
Japanese  ... 

Polish . . 

Portuguese . 


American  . 
Norwegian  . 
Portuguese . 


M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M\ 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 


Japanese . |  M. 


M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 


1900-1901. 


Em¬ 

ploy¬ 

ees. 


M. 

M. 


1 

25 


19 


4 

1 

4 

2 

11 

3 

23 


Aver¬ 

age 

hours 

per 

week 


(«) 

(a) 


(«) 


'159. 7 


(“) 


/59 
/63.  7 
61.6 
m 

59 


60 

59.7 

60 


061 


60 

84 


84 

84 


2 

55 


1 

7 

18 

3 

7 


36 


84 

84 

84 

84 

84.6 

84 

84 


84 


84.1 


59 

62.9 
61.3 
59 

59.9 


61.1 


Aver¬ 

age 

wa¬ 

ges 

per 

day. 


$3. 065 
3.83* 


b2.  68] 


c2. 83i 


2. 10* 


3.45 

1.81* 

1.50| 

1.72* 

61.34 


2.40s 
1.41 
3. 06 


cl.  90* 


.92* 

1.53* 


1.31* 

.72 


1.40* 
1.48 
i.  78* 
1.25 
.70 
1.19 
.95* 


.92 


i.  99 


.92* 

.81* 

.92 

1.00 

.94* 


.91 


1902. 


Em¬ 

ploy¬ 

ees. 


40 


17 

’*3' 


Aver¬ 

age 

hours 

per 

week 


Aver¬ 

age 

wa¬ 

ges 

per 

aay. 


66 


60 

60 


$2. 68* 


2.30 
c2. 80 


60.3  e2.70 


60 

70 

60 

'60* 


2.00 

.66 

2.20* 


1.38 


60 

06" 


.88* 


1.13* 


27 


77 

84 

/70 


33 

1 

24 

1 


76 


*-73. 1 


10 


18 


13 


60 


1.10 


73.5 

84 


70 


m.  8 

84 

71.8 

70 


72 

72 


72 


1.49 

1.50 


.69* 
1.31* 
hi.  08* 


1.03 


.88* 

1.15 

1.04* 

1.64* 


61. 01 


1.02* 

1.00* 


1.02 


66 


66 

66 


1.00 


.92 

".*98* 


66 


.95* 


60 

60 

60 


60 


3.30 

2.50 

1.30* 


2. 47* 


« Irregular. 

b  And  share  of  net  profits. 

c  One  employee  also  receives  share  of  net  profits. 

d  Not  including  22  employees  whose  hours  are  irregular. 

e  Two  employees  also  receive  board,  and  2  also  receive  share  of  net  profits. 

/  Not  including  1  employee  whose  hours  are  irregular. 
v  Not  including  3  employees  whose  hours  are  irregular, 

6  Two  employees  also  receive  board, 
f  Including  wages  of  1  pensioner. 

JNot  including  1  employee  who  works  Sunday  only  (10  hours). 
h  Not  including  1  employee  whose  hours  are  irregular  and  1  who  works  Sunday  only. 
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Table  II.— OCCUPATIONS,  AVERAGE  WAGES,  ETC.— Concluded. 

SUGAR  PLANTATIONS  (55  ESTABLISHMENTS)— Concluded. 
[Data  for  1900-1901  are  for  38  establishments.] 


1900-1901. 

1902. 

Occupation. 

Nationality. 

Sex. 

Em¬ 

ploy¬ 

ees. 

Aver¬ 

age 

hours 

per 

week 

Aver¬ 

age 

wa¬ 

ges 

per 

day. 

Em¬ 

ploy¬ 

ees. 

Aver¬ 

age 

hours 

per 

week 

Aver¬ 

age 

wa¬ 

ges 

per 

day. 

Wharf  hands . 

American . 

M. 

1 

60 

S2.ll 

Chinese . 

M. 

1 

59 

$0. 73 

German . 

M. 

3 

o60 

1.53| 

Hawaiian . 

M. 

37 

59.3 

1.03 

47 

G) 

G) 

e60 

1.13 

Japanese . 

M. 

102 

59.2 

.88 

68 

.94* 

Porto  Rican  .... 

M. 

15 

.76* 

Portuguese . 

M. 

4 

d60 

1.49 

Total . . . 

M. 

140 

59.2 

.92 

138 

e60 

1.02* 

Wharfingers . 

American . 

M. 

2 

60 

2.01* 

Canadian . 

M. 

3 

«60 

2. 68 1 

Dutch . 

M. 

1 

60 

2.  30* 

1 

60 

2.30 

German . 

M. 

2 

G) 

60. 

«60 

2.26 

Hawaiian . 

M. 

1 

2.24* 

1 

60 

2.  68* 

Portuguese . 

M. 

3 

1.98* 

Russian . 

M. 

1 

60 

2.  30 

Scotch . 

M. 

2 

«59 

3.06* 

2 

60 

3.93 

Swedish . 

M. 

1 

60 

2. 39* 

Total . 

M. 

14 

/59.  9 

2.37* 

6 

60 

2. 92* 

Wheelwright . 

American . 

M. 

1 

58 

4.00 

Wheelwright’s  helper . 

Japanese . 

M. 

1 

58 

1.25 

Whitewashes _ * . 

Japanese . 

M. 

3 

60 

1.00 

Wipers  and  oilers,  locomotive . 

Chinese . 

M. 

1 

66 

.92* 

Fijian . 

M. 

1 

60 

1.00* 

- 

German . 

M. 

1 

59 

.84* 

Hawaiian . 

M. 

2 

60 

g.  74* 

1 

60 

1.00 

Japanese . 

M. 

15 

65.5 

.94 

18 

60 

.95 

Portuguese . 

M. 

3 

63 

1.05 

3 

60 

1.08 

Total . 

M. 

23 

64.2 

9. 93* 

22 

60 

.97 

Wiper  and  oiler,  mill . 

Chinese . 

M. 

1 

72 

.96 

Wood  choppers . 

Hawaiian . 

M. 

1 

60 

.80 

Japanese  . 

M. 

6 

60 

.65* 

Total . 

M. 

7 

60 

.67* 

Yard  boys . 

Japanese . 

M. 

3 

60 

.47* 

\ 

Porto  Rican  .... 

M. 

1 

60 

.31 

Total . 

M. 

4 

60 

.43* 

«  Not  including  1  employee  whose  hours  are  irregular. 
b  Irregular. 

cNot  including  8  employees  whose  hours  are  irregular. 
dNot  including  3  employees  whose  hours  are  irregular. 
cNot  including  127  employees  whose  hours  are  irregular. 
/Not  including  5  employees  whose  hours  are  irregular. 
a  Including  wages  of  1  cripple. 
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Table  III.— RETAIL  PRICES  OF  FOOD,  1890  TO  1902. 


Year. 

Baking 

pow¬ 

der, 

‘  ‘Roy¬ 
al,”  per 
pound. 

Baking 
pow¬ 
der, 
“Roy¬ 
al,”  per 
pound. 

Baking 
pow¬ 
der, 
“Roy¬ 
al,”  per 
pound. 

Beans, 

white, 

per 

pound. 

Beans, 

white, 

per 

pound. 

Beans, 

white, 

per 

pound. 

Beans, 

white, 

per 

pound. 

Beans, 

white, 

per 

pound. 

Butter. 

Good 

table, 

per 

pound. 

Cali¬ 
fornia 
cream¬ 
ery,  per 
pound. 

Cali¬ 
fornia 
cream¬ 
ery,  per 
pound. 

1890 . 

$0,600 

$0. 6000 

$0. 60 

$0. 05 

$0. 05 

$0. 0500 

$0. 0500 

$0. 0500 

$0. 3875 

$0. 4729 

$0. 4750 

1891 . 

.600 

.6000 

.60 

.05 

.05 

.0500 

.0500 

.0500 

.4167 

.  4063 

.4833 

1892 . 

.600 

.6000 

.60 

.05 

.05 

.0500 

.0500 

.0500 

.4042 

.4500 

.5000 

1893 . 

.600 

.6000 

.60 

.05 

.05 

.  0500 

.0500 

.0500 

.3667 

.4375 

.  5000 

1894 . 

.600 

.5417 

.60 

.05 

.05 

.0500 

.0500 

.0500 

.3500 

.4375 

.5000 

1895 . 

.600 

.5000 

.60 

.  05 

.  05 

.0500 

.0500 

.0500 

.3458 

.3979 

.5000 

1896 . 

.600 

.5000 

.60 

.05 

.05 

.  0500 

.0500 

.0500 

.3458 

.4354 

.5000 

1897 . 

.600 

.5000 

.60 

.05 

.05 

.  0500 

.0433 

.0500 

.2833 

.3938 

.5000 

1898 . 

.525 

.5000 

.60 

.05 

.05 

.0500 

.0467 

.0521 

.3208 

.4021 

.5000 

1899 . 

.500 

.  5000 

.60 

.05 

.05 

.0500 

.0500 

.0625 

.3083 

.3813 

.5000 

1900 . 

.500 

.5000 

.60 

.05 

.05 

.0510 

.0642 

.0625 

.3208 

.4167 

.5000 

1901 . 

.500 

.5000 

.60 

.06 

.05 

.  0625 

.0500 

.0600 

.  3500 

.4000 

.  4250 

1902 . 

.500 

.5000 

.60 

.06 

.05 

.0625 

.0500 

.0500 

.3500 

.4500 

.4250 

Y  ear. 

Butter. 

Cheese, 

Cali¬ 

fornia 

cream, 

per 

pound. 

Cheese, 

Cali¬ 

fornia 

cream, 

per 

pound. 

Cheese, 

Cali¬ 

fornia 

cream, 

per 

pound. 

Cheese, 

Cali¬ 

fornia 

cream, 

per 

pound. 

Cheese, 

Cali¬ 

fornia 

cream, 

per 

pound. 

Cheese, 

Cali¬ 

fornia 

cream, 

per 

pound. 

Coffee. 

Cali¬ 
fornia 
cream¬ 
ery,  per 
pound. 

Cali¬ 
fornia 
cream¬ 
ery,  per 
pound. 

Cali¬ 
fornia 
cream¬ 
ery,  per 
pound. 

Native, 

green, 

per 

pound. 

Native, 

green, 

per 

pound. 

1890 . 

$0.40 

$0.50 

$0. 4000 

$0. 2458 

$0. 20 

$0. 2500 

$0.20 

$0. 2500 

$0.25 

$0. 2500 

$0. 2500 

1891 . 

.40 

.50 

.4000 

.  2208 

.20 

.2500 

.20 

.2500 

.25 

.2500 

.2500 

1892 . 

.40 

.50 

.4000 

.2000 

.20 

.2500 

.20 

.2500 

.25 

.  2500 

.2458 

1893 . 

.40 

.50 

.4000 

.2000 

.20 

.2500 

.20 

.2500 

.25 

.2500 

.  2500 

1894 . 

.40 

.50 

.4167 

.2000 

.20 

.2500 

.20 

.2500 

.25 

.2500 

.2500 

1895 . 

.40 

.50 

.4500 

.  2000 

.20 

.2125 

.20 

.2500 

.25 

.2500 

.2500 

1896 . 

.40 

.50 

.4292 

.2000 

.20 

.2000 

.20 

.  2500 

.25 

.2500 

.2500 

1897 . 

.40 

.50 

.4000 

.2000 

.20 

.2000 

.20 

.2500 

.25 

.2500 

.2500 

1898 . 

.40 

.50 

.4000 

.2000 

.20 

.2000 

.20 

.2417 

.25 

.2500 

.2458 

1899 . 

.40 

.50 

.4000 

.2000 

.20 

.2000 

.20 

.2000 

.25 

.  2500 

.2000 

1900 . 

.40 

.50 

.4000 

.2000 

.20 

.2000 

.20 

.2000 

.25 

.2167 

.  2000 

1901 . 

.40 

.50 

.4000 

.1500 

.20 

.2000 

.20 

.2000 

.20 

.  1400 

.1500 

1902 . 

.40 

.45 

.4000 

.1500 

.20 

.2000 

.20 

.2000 

.20 

.1400 

.1500 

Year. 

Coffee. 

Eggs, 

per 

dozen. 

Eggs, 

per 

dozen. 

Eggs, 

per 

dozen. 

Fish. 

Native, 

green, 

per 

pound. 

Native, 

green, 

per 

pound. 

Native, 

roasted 

and 

ground, 

per 

pound. 

Native, 

roasted 

and 

ground, 

per 

pound. 

Cod, 

salt, 

per 

pound. 

Cod, 

salt, 

per 

pound. 

Cod, 

salt, 

per 

pound. 

Salm¬ 

on. 

canned, 
per  1- 
pound 
can. 

1890 . 

$0. 2500 

$0. 3042 

$0. 3500 

$0. 3583 

$0. 5167 

$0. 40 

$0.  5000 

$0. 100 

$0.1000 

$0. 0833 

$0. 200 

1891 . 

.2500 

.  3292 

.3500 

.4417 

.5333 

.40 

.5000 

.100 

.1000 

.0833 

.200 

1892 . 

■ . 2500 

.  3250 

.3500 

.4000 

.  5000 

.40 

.  5000 

.100 

.1000 

.0833 

.200 

1893 . 

.2500 

.3375 

.3500 

.3750 

.4958 

.40 

.  4875 

.100 

.1000 

.0833 

.200 

1894 . 

.2500 

.2750 

.3500 

.3500 

.5667 

.40 

.4500 

.100 

.1000 

.0833 

.200 

1895 . 

.2500 

.  2625 

.3500 

.3750 

.5417 

.40 

.4500 

.100 

.1000 

.0833 

.200 

1896 . 

.2500 

.2750 

.3402 

.3750 

.5167 

.40 

.4000 

.100 

.1000 

.0833 

.200 

1897 . 

.  2500 

.2625 

.3194 

.3500 

.5000 

.40 

.3708 

.100 

.1000 

.0833 

.200 

1898 . 

.2125 

.2500 

.3000 

'  .3125 

.5250 

.40 

.3500 

.100 

.1000 

.0333 

.200 

1899 . 

.2000 

.2458 

.3000 

.3000 

.5083 

.40 

.4000 

.100 

.0972 

.0833 

.200 

1900 . 

.1975 

.2000 

.3000 

.3000 

.5167 

.40 

.4292 

.100 

.0833 

.0833 

.200 

1901 . 

.2000 

.2000 

.2500 

.2750 

.5500 

.50 

.5000 

.083 

.0700 

.0700 

.145 

1902 . 

.  1600 

.2000 

.2500 

.2750 

.5500 

.50 

.6000 

.083 

.0700 

.0700 

.145 
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Year. 

Fish. 

’ 

Flour, 

wheat. 

Flour, 

Gra¬ 

ham, 

per 

pound. 

Fruit. 

Salm¬ 
on,  salt, 
per 

pound. 

Salm¬ 
on,  salt, 
per 

pound. 

Salm¬ 
on,  salt, 
per 

pound. 

Best 

family, 

per 

pound. 

Best 
family, 
in  48- 
pound 
bags, 
per 

pound. 

No.  1 
family, 
per 

pound. 

No.  1 
family, 
in  48- 
pound 
bags, 
per 

pound. 

No.  1 
family, 
in  48- 
pound 
bags, 
per 

pound. 

No.  1 
family, 
in  48- 
pound 
bags, 
per 

pound. 

Apples, 

evapo¬ 

rated, 

per 

pound. 

1890 

$0. 1000 

$0  10 

|0  10 

SO  0300 

SO  0302 

SO  0300 

SO  0341 

SO. 0367 

SO.  0306 

$0.05 

$0  15 

1891 . 

"  .1000 

.10 

.10 

.0300 

.0339 

.0333 

.0349 

.0375 

.0342 

.05 

.15 

1892 . 

.1000 

.10 

.10 

.0300 

.0351 

.  0321 

.0347 

.0365 

.0334 

.05 

.15 

1893 . 

.1000 

.10 

.10 

.0300 

.0313 

.0279 

.0333 

.0331 

.  0293 

.05 

.15 

1894 . 

.1000 

.10 

.10 

.  0292 

.0310 

.0250 

.0326 

.0333 

.0255 

.05 

.15 

1895 . 

.1000 

.10 

.10 

.0271 

.0276 

.  0250 

.  0296 

.0306 

.0254 

.05 

.15 

1896 . 

.1000 

.10 

.10 

.0267 

.  0298 

.  0250 

.0278 

.  0292 

.0269 

.05 

.15 

1897 . 

.1000 

.10 

.10 

.0329 

.0340 

.0292 

.0333 

.0296 

.0324 

.05 

.15 

1898 . 

.1000 

.10 

.  .10 

.0300 

.0346 

.0333 

.0355 

.0308 

.0324 

.05 

.15 

1899 . 

.1042 

.10 

.10 

.0271 

.  0299 

.0300 

.0296 

.  0292 

.0264 

.05 

.15 

1900 . 

.1250 

.10 

.10 

.0250 

.0292 

.  0271 

.0306 

.0292 

.0265 

.05 

.15 

1901 . 

.0900 

.08 

.10 

.0250 

.0250 

.0250 

.0280 

.0250 

.0240 

.05 

.15 

1902 . 

.0900 

.08 

.10 

.0250 

.0250 

.0250 

.0280 

.0250 

.0270 

.05 

.15 

Year. 

Fruit. 

Lard, 

per 

pound. 

Lard, 

per 

pound. 

Lard, 

per 

pound. 

Lard, 

per 

pound. 

Lard, 
per  . 
pound. 

Lard, 

per 

pound. 

Maca¬ 

roni, 

per 

pound. 

Meal. 

Apples, 

evapo¬ 

rated, 

per 

pound. 

Prunes, 

dried, 

per 

pound. 

Corn, 

per 

pound. 

Corn, 

per 

pound. 

1890 . 

$0. 2000 

$0. 2000 

$0. 1483 

SO.  150 

SO.  1300 

SO. 1417 

SO. 1500 

SO. 1233 

$0. 10 

SO.  04 

SO. 0500 

1891 . 

.2000 

.  2000 

.1408 

.150 

.1300 

.1271 

.1500 

.1275 

.10 

.04 

.0500 

1892 . 

.2000 

.  2000 

.1392 

.150 

.1300 

.1250 

.1500 

.1300 

.10 

.04 

.0500 

1893 . 

.2000 

.2000 

.1517 

.150 

.1300 

.1479 

.1479 

.1300 

.10 

.04 

.0500 

1894 . 

.2000 

.  2000 

.1400 

.150 

.1375 

.1375 

.1250 

.1300 

.10 

.04 

.0500 

1895 . 

.2000 

.2000 

.1400 

.150 

.1400 

.1250 

.1250 

.1367 

.10 

.04 

.0433 

1896 . 

.2000 

.2000 

.1300 

.150 

.1400 

.1179 

.  1242 

.1325 

.10 

.04 

.0400 

1897 . 

.1875 

.2000 

.1000 

.145 

.1400 

.  1142 

.1200 

.1450 

.10 

.04 

.0400 

1898 . 

.1500 

.1500 

.1000 

.130 

.1325 

.1183 

.1200 

.1467 

.10 

.04 

.0400 

1899 . 

.1500 

.1313 

.1000 

.150 

.1300 

.1167 

.1204 

.1400 

.10 

.04 

.0400 

1900 . 

.1500 

.1250 

.1033 

.150 

.1300 

.1100 

.  1250 

.1483 

.10 

.04 

.0358 

1901 . 

.1750 

.1250 

.1000 

.150 

.1100 

.1100 

.1250 

.1500 

.15 

.04 

.0400 

1902 . 

.1750 

.1250 

.1200 

.190 

.1100 

.1100 

.1250 

.1700 

.15 

.04 

.0400 

Meal. 

Meat,  beef  and  veal,  fresh. 

'  1  1 

Year. 

Corn, 

per 

pound. 

Corn, 

per 

pound. 

Corn, 

per 

pound. 

Oat, 

per 

pound. 

Oat, 

per 

pound. 

Rye, 

per 

pound. 

Beef, 

choice 

cuts, 

per 

pound. 

Beef, 

com¬ 

mon 

cuts, 

per 

pound. 

Beef, 

com¬ 

mon 

cuts, 

per 

pound. 

Beef, 

loin 

roast, 

per 

pound. 

Beef, 

loin 

steak, 

.  per 
pound. 

1890 . 

SO.  05 

SO.  045 
.045 

$0. 050 
.050 

SO.  0700 
.0700 

SO.  0783 
.0725 

$0.05 

SO.  08 

SO. 070 

SO. 0600 

$0. 1500 

$0. 1250 

1891 . 

.05 

.05 

.10 

.070 

.0600 

.1500 

.1250 

1892 . 

.05 

.045 

.045 

.0700 

.0733 

.05 

.10 

.070 

.0600 

.1500 

.1250 

1893 . 

.05 

.045 

.045 

.0700 

.0700 

.05 

.08 

.050 

.0600 

.1500 

.1250 

1894 . 

.05 

.045 

.045 

.0700 

.0600 

.05 

.08 

.050 

.0600 

.1500 

.1250 

1895 . 

.05 

.045 

.045 

.0675 

.0600 

.05 

.08 

.050 

.0600 

.1500 

.  1250 

1896 . 

.05 

.045 

.045 

.0600 

.0617 

.05 

.10 

.070 

.0600 

.1500 

.1500 

1897 . 

.05 

.045 

.045 

.0600 

.0800 

.05 

.10 

.070 

.0600 

.1500 

.1500 

1898 . 

.05 

.045 

.045 

.0600 

.0650 

.05 

.10 

.070 

.0733 

.1800 

.1500 

1899 . 

.05 

.045 

.045 

.0600 

.0500 

.05 

.15 

.100 

.0933 

.2100 

.1500 

1900 . 

.05 

.045 

.045 

.0600 

.0500 

.05 

.15 

.100 

.1000 

.1875 

.1875 

1901 . 

.04 

.040 

.045 

.0550 

.0600 

.05 

.15 

.100 

.1250 

.2250 

.2250 

1902 . 

.04 

.040 

.045 

.0550 

.0600 

.05 

.18 

.125 

.  1250 

.2250 

.2250 
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Meat, 

beef  and  veal,  fresh. 

Meat,  beef, 
corned. 

Meat,  lamb 
and  mutton, 
fresh. 

Year. 

Beef, 

rib 

roast, 

per 

pound. 

Beef, 

round 

steak, 

per 

pound. 

Beef, 

shoul¬ 

der 

roast, 

per 

pound. 

Veal, 

cutlets, 

per 

pound. 

Veal, 

loin 

roast, 

per 

pound. 

Veal, 

rib 

roast, 

per 

pound. 

Beef, 

corned, 

per 

pound. 

Beef, 
corned, 
canned, 
per  2-lb. 
can. 

Lamb, 
fore 
quar¬ 
ter,  per 
pound. 

Lamb, 
hind 
quar¬ 
ter,  per 
pound. 

1890  . 

1891  . 

1892  . 

1893  . 

1894  . . 

1895  . 

1896  . 

1897  . 

1898  . 

1899  . 

1900. . . . 

1901 . 

$0. 125 
.125 
.125 
.125 
.125 
.125 
.100 
.100 
.125 
.150 
.165 
.220 

$0. 1000 
.1000 
.1000 
.1000 
.1000 
.1000 
.1000 
.1000 
.1000 
.1000 
.1492 
.  1500 

$0. 1000 
.1000 
.1000 
.1000 
.1000 
.1000 
.0800 
.0800 
.1000 
.1250 
.1479 
.1250 

$0. 125 
.125 
.125 
.125 
.125 
.150 
.150 
.150 
.150 
.180 
.200 
.220 

$0. 15 
.15 
.15 
.15 
.15 
.15 
.15 
.15 
.15 
.18 
.20 
.22 

$0. 125 
.125 
.125 
.125 
.125 
.125 
.150 
.150 
.150 
.180 
.200 
.200 

$0. 1000 
.1000 
.1000 
.1000 
.1000 
.1000 
.1000 
.1000 
.1000 
.1083 
.1458 
.1250 

$0. 2500 
.2500 
.2500 
.  2500 
.2500 
.2500 
.2500 
.2500 
.2500 
.2875 
.3000 
.2500 

$0. 18 
.18 
.18 
.18 
.18 
.18 
.18 
.18 
.18 
.18 
.18 
.15 

$0.20 

.20 

.20 

.20 

.20 

.20 

.20 

.20 

.20 

.20 

.20 

.20 

1902 . 

.200 

.1500 

.1250 

.210 

.22 

.200 

.1250 

.2500 

.15 

.20 

Meat,  lamb  and  mut¬ 
ton,  fresh. 

Meat,  pork,  fresh. 

Meat,  pork,  salt  and  cured. 

Year. 

Mutton 

chops, 

per 

pound. 

Mutton 

leg, 

per 

pound. 

Mutton 

roast, 

per 

pound. 

Pork 

chops, 

per 

pound. 

Pork 

roast, 

per 

pound. 

Sau¬ 

sage, 

per 

pound. 

Bacon, 

break¬ 

fast, 

per 

pound. 

Bacon, 

break¬ 

fast, 

per 

pound. 

Bacon, 

break¬ 

fast, 

per 

pound. 

Bacon, 

break¬ 

fast, 

per 

pound. 

Ham, 

sugar- 

cured, 

per 

pound. 

1890 . 

$0,150 

$0. 15 
.15 

$0. 150 
.  150 

$0.25 

$0. 2500 
.2500 

$0. 2500 

$0. 2000 
.  2000 

$0. 2000 

$0. 22 

$0. 1900 
.1958 

$0. 2000 

1891 . 

~~  .150 

.25 

.2500 

.2000 

.22 

.  2000 

1892 . 

.150 

.15 

.150 

.25 

.2500 

.2500 

.2000 

.  2000 

.22 

.1942 

.2000 

1893 . 

.150 

.15 

.150 

.25 

.  2500 

.2500 

.2100 

.  1850 

.22 

.2008 

.2000 

1894 . 

.150 

.15 

.150 

.25 

.  2500 

.2500 

.2017 

.  1900 

.21 

.2008 

.1950 

1895 . 

.150 

.15 

.150 

.25 

.2500 

.2500 

.1800 

.  2000 

.20 

.1900 

.1800 

1896 . 

.175 

.15 

.175 

.25 

.2333 

.2500 

.1800 

.1817 

.20 

.1717 

.1800 

1897 . 

.175 

.  15 

.175 

.25 

.2000 

.2500 

.  1800 

.1917 

.20 

.1675 

.1725 

1898 . 

.175 

.15 

.175 

.20 

.2000 

.2208 

.  1800 

.1842 

.20 

.1533 

.1750 

1899 . 

.175 

.15 

.175 

.20 

.1900 

.2000 

.1800 

.1892 

.20 

.1525 

.1800 

1900 . 

.  175 

.15 

.175 

.20 

.1800 

.2000 

.1800 

.1850 

.20 

.1933 

.1742 

1901 . 

.200 

.18 

.200 

.22 

.  2200 

.  2000 

.1900 

.1800 

.20 

.2000 

.1800 

1902 . 

.200 

.18 

.200 

.22 

.  2200 

.2000 

.  2100 

.2100 

.20 

.2000 

.2000 

•  - 

Meat,  pork,  salt  and  cured. 

Milk,  con¬ 
densed. 

Molas¬ 

ses, 

New 

Or¬ 

leans, 

per 

gallon. 

Pease, 

dried, 

per 

pound. 

Year. 

Ham, 

sugar- 

cured, 

per 

pound. 

Ham, 

sugar- 

cured, 

per 

pound. 

Pork, 

salt, 

per 

pound. 

Pork, 

salt, 

per 

pound. 

Pork, 

'  salt, 
per 

pound. 

Best 

grade, 

perl-lb. 

can. 

“Ea¬ 

gle,” 

perl-lb. 

can. 

Rice, 

per 

pound. 

Rice, 

per 

pound. 

1890  _ 

1891  . 

$0. 1850 
.1900 

$0. 1900 
.  1958 

$0. 20 
.20 

$0. 20 
.20 

$0. 1313 
.1396 

$0.25 

.25 

$0. 2500 
.2500 

$1. 000 
1.000 

$0,060 

.060 

$0.0644 

.0750 

$0. 0525 
.0513 

1892 . 

.2150 

.1983 

.20 

.20 

.1417 

.25 

.2500 

1.000 

.060 

.  0625 

.0500 

1893 . 

.  2200 

.2150 

.20 

.20 

.  1500 

.25 

.2500 

1.000 

.060 

.0508 

.0567 

1894 . 

.  1983 

.2100 

.20 

.20 

.1479 

.25 

.  2500 

1.000 

.060 

.0517 

.0550 

1895 . 

.1800 

.2000 

.20 

.20 

.1500 

.25 

.2708 

1. 000 

.060 

.0500 

.0475 

1896 . 

.1800 

.1842 

.20 

.20 

.1458 

.25 

.3000 

1.000 

.060 

.0475 

.0454 

1897 . 

.1800 

.1750 

.20 

.20 

.1250 

.25 

.3000 

1.000 

.055 

.0500 

.0542 

1898 . 

.1800 

.  1600 

.20 

.20 

.1250 

.25 

.  2625 

1.  000 

.050 

.0575 

.0588 

1899 . 

.  1800 

.1600 

.20 

.20 

.1458 

.25 

.  2250 

1.  000 

.050 

.0642 

.0683 

1900 . 

.1800 

.  1600 

.  20 

.20 

.1500 

.25 

.2000 

1.000 

.050 

.0700 

.0700 

1901 . 

.1900 

.  1800 

.20 

.20 

.1250 

.20 

.1850 

.875 

.050 

.0575 

.0525 

1902 . 

.2000 

.1800 

.20 

.20 

.1500 

.20 

.1850 

.875 

.050 

.0575 

.0550 
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Table  III.— RETAIL  PRICES  OF  FOOD,  1890  TO  1902— Continued. 


Year. 

Rice, 

per 

pound. 

Rice,  in 
100-lb. 
bags, 
per 

pound. 

Rice, in 
100-lb. 
bags, 
per 

pound. 

Rice, in 
100-lb. 
bags, 
per 

pound. 

Salt, 

table, 

per 

pound. 

Salt, 

table, 

per 

pound. 

Sirup, 

maple, 

per 

gallon. 

Spices. 

Mus¬ 

tard, 

ground, 

per 

pound. 

Pepper, 

ground, 

per 

pound. 

Pepper, 

ground, 

per 

pound. 

1890  . 

$0. 0500 

80. 0517 

$0. 0500 

$0. 0440 

80. 025 

SO.  025 

SI.  75 

SO.  75 

SO.  50 

SO.  50 

1891 . 

.0500 

.0595 

.0500 

.0440 

.025 

.025 

1.75 

.75 

.50 

.50 

1892  . 

.0500 

.0497 

.0442 

.0490 

.025 

.025 

1.75 

.75 

.50 

.50 

1893  . 

.0463 

.0431 

.0425 

.0415 

.025 

.025 

1.75 

.75 

.50 

.50 

1894  . 

.0502 

.0449 

.0450 

.0440 

.025 

.025 

1.75 

.75 

.50 

.40 

1895  . 

.0500 

.0472 

.0400 

.0442 

.025 

.025 

1.75 

.75 

.50 

.40 

1896  . 

.0425 

.0408 

.0400 

.0400 

.025 

.025 

1.75 

.75 

.50 

.40 

1897  . 

.0475 

.0473 

.0450 

.0493 

.025 

.025 

1.75 

.75 

.50 

.40 

1898  . 

.0600 

.0556 

.0500 

.0525 

.025 

.025 

1.75 

.75 

.40 

.40 

1899  . 

.0625 

.0604 

.0500 

.0565 

.025 

.025 

1.75 

.70 

.40 

.40 

1900  . 

.0642 

.0592 

.0467 

.0575 

.025 

.025 

1.75 

.65 

.40 

.40 

1901 . 

.0475 

.0550 

.  0450 

.0500 

.025 

.025 

1.75 

.80 

.40 

.50 

1902  . 

.0475 

.0500 

.0450 

.0450 

.025 

.025 

1.75 

.80 

.40 

.50 

Year. 

Sugar. 

Tea. 

Brown, 
No.  1, 
per 

pound. 

Brown, 
No.  1, 
per 

pound. 

Brown, 
No.  1, 
per 

pound. 

Brown, 
No.  1, 
per 

pound. 

Brown, 
No.  1, 
per 

pound. 

Brown, 
No.  1, 
per 

pound. 

Brown, 
No.l,  in 
125-lb. 
bags, 
per 

pound. 

Granu¬ 

lated, 

per 

pound. 

Granu¬ 

lated, 

per 

pound. 

English 
break¬ 
fast,  per 
pound. 

English 
break¬ 
fast,  per 
pound. 

1890 . 

SO.  05 

SO.  05 

SO.  0625 

SO.  050 

$0. 0550 

SO.  0550 

SO.  0560 

SO.  0600 

SO.  0800 

SI.  0000 

SO.  75 

1891 . 

.05 

.05 

.0625 

.050 

.0550 

.0550 

.0560 

.0617 

.0800 

1.0000 

.75 

1892 . 

.  .05 

.05 

.0604 

.050 

.0550 

.0538 

.0547 

.0700 

.0800 

1. 0000 

.75 

1893 . 

.05 

.05 

.0500 

.050 

.0500 

.  0500 

.0480 

.0700 

.0800 

1. 0000 

.75 

1894 . 

.05 

.05 

.0475 

.050 

.0500 

.0500 

.0467 

.0700 

.0800 

1. 0000 

.75 

1895 . 

.05 

.05 

.0400 

.050 

.0500 

.0500 

.0400 

.0667 

.0763 

1. 0000 

.75 

1896 . 

.05 

.05 

.0475 

.050 

.0500 

.0500 

.0400 

.0600 

.0788 

.9583 

.75 

1897 . 

.05 

.05 

.0500 

.050 

.  0500 

.0500 

.0400 

.0600 

.0725 

.9000 

.75 

1898 . 

.05 

.05 

.0500 

.050 

.  0500 

.0500 

.0400 

.0600 

.0750 

.  9000 

.75 

1899 . 

.05 

.05 

.0500 

.050 

.0500 

.0500 

.0420 

.0567 

.0700 

.9000 

.75 

1900 . 

.05 

.05 

.  0500 

.050 

.0525 

.0542 

.0480 

.0692 

.0742 

.9000 

.75 

1901 . 

.04 

.05 

.0550 

.045 

.  0450 

.  0500 

.0480 

.  0650 

.0625 

.7000 

.75 

1902 . 

.04 

.05 

.0550 

.045 

.0450 

.0500 

.0480 

.0700 

.  0575 

.7000 

.75 

Year. 

Tea. 

Vegetables. 

English 
break¬ 
fast,  per 
pound. 

Japan, 

low 

grade, 

per 

pound. 

Corn, 

canned, 

per 

pound. 

. 

Onions, 

per 

pound. 

Onions, 

per 

pound. 

Onions, 

per 

pound. 

Onions, 

per 

pound. 

Onions, 

per 

pound. 

Onions, 

per 

pound. 

Pota¬ 

toes, 

Irish, 

per 

pound. 

1890  . 

SO.  75 

SO.  1250 

SO.  200 

SO.  05 

$0. 0625 

SO.  05 

SO.  05 

SO.  0650 

$0. 0383 

SO.  030 

1891 . 

.75 

.1260 

.200 

.05 

.  0625 

.05 

.05 

.0592 

.0442 

.030 

1892 . 

.75 

.1250 

.200 

.05 

.0625 

.05 

.05 

.0533 

.0467 

.030 

1893 . 

.75 

.1250 

.200 

.05 

.0625 

.05 

.05 

.0500 

.0450 

.030 

1894  . 

.75 

.1250 

.200 

.05 

.0583 

.05 

.05 

.0517 

.0458 

.030 

1895  . 

.75 

.1250 

.200 

.05 

.0500 

.05 

.05 

.0500 

.0450 

.030 

1896  . 

.75 

.1250 

.200 

.05 

.0500 

.05 

.05 

.0467 

.  0450 

.030 

1897 . 

.75 

.1250 

.200 

.05 

.0500 

.05 

.05 

.0500 

.0450 

.030 

1898  . 

.75 

.1250 

.200 

.05 

.0542 

.05 

.05 

.0500 

.  0450 

.030 

1899  . 

.75 

.1250 

.200 

.05 

.0625 

.05 

.05 

.  0500 

.0450 

.030 

1900  . 

.75 

.1688 

.200 

.05 

.0625 

.05 

.05 

.0467 

.0450 

.030 

1901 . 

.75 

.2500 

.145 

.05 

.0425 

.05 

.05 

.0550 

.0500 

.025 

1902  . 

.75 

.2500 

.145 

.05 

.0425 

.05 

.05 

.0550 

.0500 

.025 

900 
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Table  III.— RETAIL  PRICES  OF  FOOD,  1890  TO  1902— Concluded. 


Year. 

Vegetables. 

Vine¬ 

gar, 

cider, 

per 

quart. 

Wheat, 
crack¬ 
ed,  per 
pound. 

Pota¬ 

toes, 

Irish, 

per 

pound. 

Pota¬ 

toes, 

Irish, 

per 

pound. 

Pota¬ 

toes, 

Irish, 

per 

pound. 

Pota¬ 

toes, 

Irish, 

per 

pound. 

Pota¬ 

toes, 

Irish, 

per 

pound. 

Toma¬ 

toes, 

canned, 

percan. 

1890 . 

$0. 025 

$0. 0200 

$0. 0213 

$0. 0292 

$0. 025 

80. 1500 

$0. 10 

SO.  06 

1891 . 

.025 

.0213 

.0244 

.0250 

.025 

.1500 

.10 

.06 

1892  . 

.025 

.  0250 

.0183 

.0250 

.025 

.1500 

.10 

.06 

1893 . 

.026 

.0250 

.0148 

.0250 

.025 

.1500 

.10 

.06 

1894  . 

.025 

.0250 

.0131 

.0242 

.025 

.1458 

.10 

.06 

1895 . 

.025 

.0250 

.0133 

.  0200 

.025 

.1250 

.10 

.06 

1896  . 

.025 

.0250 

.0140 

.0200 

.025 

.1250 

.10 

.06 

1897  . 

.025 

.  0250 

.0158 

.0200 

.025 

.1250 

.10 

.06 

1898  . 

.  025 

.  0250 

.0131 

.0229 

.025 

.  1250 

.10 

.06 

1899  . 

.025 

.0250 

.0146 

.0250 

.025 

.  1250 

.10 

.06 

1900 . 

.025 

.0250 

.0225 

.0250 

.025 

.1250 

.10 

.06 

1901 . 

.025 

.0275 

.  0250 

.0275 

.020 

.1250 

.10 

.05 

1902  . 

.030 

.0275 

.0250 

.0275 

.020 

.1250 

.10 

.05 

Table  IV.— RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  FOOD,  1890  TO  1902. 

[The  number  of  quotations  on  which  the  relative  price  is  based  is  shown  in  parentheses  following 

the  description.] 


Year. 

Baking 

pow¬ 

der, 

“Roy¬ 

al.” 

(3) 

Beans, 

white. 

(5) 

Butter. 

(6) 

Cheese, 

Califor¬ 

nia 

cream. 

(6) 

Coffee. 

Eggs. 

(3) 

Fish. 

% 

Native, 

green. 

(4) 

Native, 

roasted 

and 

ground. 

(2) 

Aver¬ 

age. 

(6) 

Cod, 

salt. 

(3) 

Salm¬ 

on, 

canned 

(1) 

Salm¬ 

on, 

salt. 

(3) 

Aver¬ 

age. 

(7) 

1890  . . . 

104.4 

99.8 

102.6 

105.3 

103.0 

101.4 

102.2 

104.2 

100.1 

100.0 

99.9 

100.0 

1891 . . . 

104.4 

99.8 

101.6 

103.3 

105.2 

112.8 

109.0 

105.3 

100.1 

100.0 

99.9 

100.0 

1892  . . . 

104.4 

99.8 

103.3 

101.6 

104.4 

107.1 

105.8 

103.2 

100.1 

100.0 

99.9 

100.0 

1893 . . . 

104.4 

99.8 

101.0 

101.6 

105.9 

103.7 

104.8 

102.0 

100.1 

100.0 

99.9 

100.0 

1894 . . . 

100.8 

99.8 

100.9 

101.6 

100.5 

100.2 

100.4 

103.7 

100.1 

100.0 

99.9 

100.0 

1895 . . . 

98.3 

99.8 

100.5 

98.9 

99.4 

103.7 

101.6 

102.1 

100.1 

100.0 

99.9 

100.0 

1896  . . . 

98.3 

99.8 

101.2 

97.9 

100.5 

102.2 

101.4 

96.7 

100.1 

100.0 

99.9 

100.0 

1897  . . . 

98.3 

97.1 

95.4 

97.9 

99.4 

95.7 

97.6 

93.4 

100.1 

100.0 

99.9 

100.0 

1898 . . . 

94.0 

99.3 

97.5 

97.4 

94.0 

87.6 

90.8 

93.4 

100.1 

100.0 

99.9 

100.0 

1899  . . . 

92.6 

104.7 

96.1 

94.5 

87.6 

85.9 

86.8 

96.1 

99.2 

100.0 

101.3 

100.2 

1900  . . . 

92.6 

110.9 

98.1 

94.5 

80.1 

85.9 

83.0 

98.9 

94.5 

100.0- 

108.2 

100.9 

1901 . . . 

92.6 

112.7 

96.3 

87.2 

67.5 

75.0 

71.3 

114.7 

79.1 

72.5 

89.9 

80.5 

1902  . . . 

92.6 

108.8 

96.6 

87.2 

63.4 

75.0 

69.2 

122.3 

79.1 

72.5 

89.9 

80.5 

Year. 

Flour, 

wheat, 

family. 

(6) 

Flour, 

Gra¬ 

ham. 

(1) 

Fruit, 

apples, 

evap¬ 

orated. 

(2) 

Fruit, 

prunes, 

dried. 

(1) 

Lard. 

(6) 

Maca¬ 

roni. 

(1) 

Meal, 

corn. 

(5) 

Meal, 

oat. 

(2) 

Meal, 

rye. 

(1) 

1890 . 

103.5 

100.0 

103.0 

106.3 

104.9 

100.0 

103.8 

111.6 

100.0 

1891 . 

110.2 

100.0 

103.0 

106.3 

102.6 

100.0 

103.8 

107.2 

100.0 

1892 . 

109.1 

100.0 

103.0 

106.3 

102.4 

100.0 

101.6 

107.8 

100.0 

1893 . 

99.9 

100.0 

103.0 

106.3 

106.8 

100.0 

101.6 

105.4 

100.0 

1894 . 

95.2 

100.0 

103.0 

106.3 

102.0 

100.0 

101.6 

97.9 

100.0 

1895 . ; . 

89.3 

100.0 

103.0 

106.  3 

101.5 

100.0 

98.7 

96-0 

100.0 

1896 . 

89.4 

100.0 

103.0 

106.3 

98.6 

100.0 

97.2 

91.6 

100.0 

1897 . 

103.7 

100.  0 

99  7 

106.3 

94.7 

100.0 

97.2 

105.2 

100.0 

1898 . 

106.4 

100.0 

89.7 

79.7 

92.8 

100.0 

97.2 

94.1 

100.0 

1899 . 

93.2 

100.0 

89.7 

69.8 

93.8 

100.0 

97.2 

82.9 

100.0 

1900 . 

90.5 

100.0 

89.7 

66.6 

94.9 

100.0 

95.4 

82.9 

100.0 

1901 . 

82.3 

100.0 

96.4 

66.5 

92.2 

150.0 

91.0 

86.5 

100.0 

1902 . 

84.0 

100.0 

96.4 

66.5 

101.8 

160.0 

91.0 

86.5 

100.0 
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Table  IV.— RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  FOOD,  1890  TO  1902— Continued. 


Meat,  beef  and  veal,  fresh. 


Year. 

Beef, 

choice 

cuts. 

(1) 

Beef, 

com¬ 

mon 

cuts. 

(2) 

Beef, 

loin 

roast. 

(1) 

Beef, 

loin 

steak. 

(1) 

Beef, 

rib 

roast. 

(1) 

Beef, 

round 

steak. 

(1) 

Beef, 

shoul¬ 

der 

roast. 

(1) 

Veal, 

cutlets. 

(1) 

Veal, 

loin 

roast. 

(1) 

Veal, 

rib 

roast. 

(1) 

Aver¬ 

age. 

(11) 

1890 . 

82.5 

98.6 

94.3 

92.6 

102.0 

100.0 

101.5 

89.0 

98.0 

90.6 

94.9 

1891 . 

103.1 

98.6 

94.3 

92.6 

102.0 

100.0 

101.5 

89.0 

98.0 

90.6 

97.0 

1892 . 

103.1 

98.6 

94.3 

92.6 

102.0 

100.0 

101.5 

89.0 

98.0 

90.6 

97.0 

1893 . 

82.5 

83.7 

94.3 

92.6 

102.0 

100.0 

101.5 

89.0 

98.0 

90.6 

93.4 

1894 . 

82.5 

83.7 

94.3 

92.6 

102.0 

100.0 

101.5 

89.0 

98.0 

90.6 

93.4 

1895 . 

82.5 

83.7 

94.3 

92.6 

102.0 

100.0 

101.5 

106.8 

98.0 

90.6 

95.2 

1896 . 

103.3 

98.6 

94.3 

111.1 

81.6 

100.0 

81.2 

106.8 

98.0 

108.7 

98.3 

1897 . 

103.1 

98.6 

94.3 

111.1 

81.6 

100.0 

81.2 

106.8 

98.0 

108.7 

98.3 

1898 . 

103.1 

108.  9 

113.2 

111.1 

102.0 

100.0 

101.5 

106.8 

98.0 

108.7 

105.3 

1899 . 

164.6 

146.8 

132.1 

111.1 

122.4 

100.0 

126.9 

128.1 

117.6 

130.4 

127.0 

1900 . 

154.6 

152.0 

117.9 

138.9 

134.7 

149.2 

150.2 

142.3 

130.7 

144.9 

141. 5 

1901 . 

154.6 

171.3 

141.  5 

166.7 

179.6 

150.0 

126.9 

156.6 

143.8 

144.9 

153. 6 

1902 . 

185.6 

189.9 

141.5 

166.7 

163.3 

150.0 

126.9 

149.5 

143.8 

144.9 

156.2 

Meat,  beef,  corned. 

Meat,  lamb  and  mutton,  fresh. 

Year. 

Beef, 

corned. 

(1) 

Beef, 

corned, 

canned 

(1) 

Aver¬ 

age. 

(2) 

Lamb, 

fore 

quarter 

(1) 

Lamb, 

hind 

quarter 

(1) 

Mutton 

chops. 

(1) 

Mutton 

leg. 

(1) 

Mutton 

roast. 

(1) 

Aver¬ 

age. 

(5) 

1890 . 

99.2 

98.5 

98.9 

100.0 

100.0 

93.8 

100.0 

93.8 

97.5 

1891 . 

99.2 

98.5 

98.9 

100.0 

100.0 

93.8 

100.0 

93.8 

97.5 

1892 . 

99.2 

98.5 

98.9 

100.0 

100.0 

93.8 

100.0 

93.8 

97.5 

1893 . 

99.2 

98.5 

98.9 

100.0 

100.0 

93.8 

100.0 

93.8 

97.5 

1894 . 

99.2 

98.5 

98.9 

100.0 

100.0 

93.8 

100.0 

93.8 

97.5 

1895 . . 

99.2 

98.5 

98.9 

100.0 

100.0 

93.8 

100.0 

93.8 

97.5 

1896 . 

99.2 

98.5 

98.9 

100.0 

100.0 

109.4 

100.0 

109.4 

103.8 

1897  . 

99.2 

98.5 

98.5 

113.3 

98.  9 

100.0 

100.0 

109.4 

100.0 

109.4 

103.8 

1898 . 

99.2 

98.9 

100.0 

100.0 

109.4 

100.0 

109.4 

103.8 

1899 . 

107.4 

110.4 

100.0 

100.0 

109.4 

100.0 

109.4 

103.8 

1900 . 

144.6 

118.2 

131.4 

100.0 

100.0 

109.4 

100.0 

109.4 

103.8 

1901 . 

124.0 

98.5 

111.3 

83.3 

100.0 

125.0 

120.0 

125.0 

110.7 

1902 . 

124.0 

98.5 

111.3 

83.3 

100.0 

125.0 

120.0 

125.0 

110.7 

Meat,  pork,  fresh. 

Meat 

pork,  salt  and  cured. 

Molas¬ 
ses, 
New 
Or- . 
leans. 
(1) 

Year. 

Pork 

chops. 

(1) 

Pork 

roast. 

(1) 

Sau¬ 

sage. 

(1) 

Aver¬ 

age. 

(3) 

Bacon, 

break¬ 

fast. 

(4) 

Ham, 

sugar- 

cured. 

(3) 

Pork, 

salt. 

(3) 

Aver¬ 

age. 

(10) 

Milk, 

con¬ 

densed. 

(2) 

Pease, 

dried. 

(1) 

1890 . 

104.2 

107.6 

103.3 

105.0 

104.7 

101.3 

97.9 

101.3 

98.0 

100.  0 

104.3 

1891 . 

104.2 

107.6 

103.3 

105.0 

105.5 

103.2 

99.9 

102.9 

98.0 

100.0 

104.3 

1892 . 

104.2 

107.6 

103.3 

’  105.0 

105.2 

108.0 

100.4 

104.5 

98.0 

100.0 

104.3 

1893 . 

104.2 

107.6 

103.3 

105. 0 

105.5 

111.8 

102.3 

106.5 

98.0 

100.0 

104.3 

1894 . 

104.2 

107.6 

103.3 

105.0 

103.9 

106.2 

101.8 

104.0 

98.0 

100.0 

104.3 

1895 . 

104.2 

107.6 

103.3 

105. 0 

99.6 

98.6 

102.3 

100.2 

101.9 

100.0 

104.7 

1896 . 

104. 2 

100.4 

103.3 

102.6 

94.7 

95.8 

101.3 

97.3 

107.5 

100.0 

104.0 

1897 . 

104.2 

86.1 

103.3 

97.9 

95.4 

92.9 

96.4 

94.9 

107.5 

100.0 

95.0 

1898 . 

83.3 

86.1 

91.2 

86.9 

92.5 

90.6 

96.4 

93.2 

100.4 

100.0 

87.0 

1899 . 

83.3 

81.8 

82.6 

82.6 

93.0 

91.5 

101.3 

95.3 

93.2 

100.0 

87.0 

1900 . 

83.3 

77.5 

82.6 

81.1 

98.1 

90.5 

102.3 

97.0 

88.4 

100.0 

87.0 

1901 . 

91.7 

94.7 

82.6 

89.7 

99.7 

96.8 

96.4 

97.6 

75.5 

87.5 

87.0 

1902 . 

91.7 

94.7 

82.6 

89.7 

106.2 

102.1 

102.3 

103.5 

75.5 

87.5 

87.0 
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Table  IV.— RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  FOOD,  1890  TO  1902— Concluded. 


Year. 

Rice. 

(6) 

Salt, 

table. 

(2) 

Sirup, 

maple. 

(1) 

Spices, 

mus¬ 

tard, 

ground. 

(1) 

Spices, 

pepper, 

ground. 

(2) 

Sugar. 

Tea. 

Brown, 
No.  1. 

(7) 

Granu¬ 

lated. 

(2) 

Aver¬ 

age. 

(9) 

English 

break¬ 

fast. 

(3) 

Japan, 

low 

grade. 

(1) 

Aver¬ 

age. 

(4) 

1890 . 

102.5 

100.0 

100.0 

100.7 

108.9 

107.9 

99.0 

103.5 

101.2 

100.0 

100.6 

1891 . 

107.8 

100.0 

100.0 

100.7 

108.9 

107.9 

100.4 

104. 2 

101. 2 

100.0 

100.6 

1892 . 

100.2 

100.0 

100.0 

.  100.  7 

108.9 

106.5 

106.9 

106.7 

101.2 

100.0 

100.6 

1893 . 

92.2 

100.0 

100.0 

100.7 

108.9 

99.2 

106.9 

103.1 

101.2 

100.0 

100.6 

1894 . 

95.6 

100.0 

100.0 

100.7 

97.6 

98.1 

106.9 

102.5 

101.2 

100.0 

100.6 

1895 . 

91.7 

100.0 

100.0 

100.7 

97.6 

94.0 

101.9 

98.0 

101.2 

100.0 

100.6 

1896 . 

84.3 

100.0 

100.0 

100.7 

97.6 

96.0 

98.2 

97.1 

99.7 

100.0 

99.9 

1897 . 

96.7 

100.0 

100.0 

100.7 

97.6 

96.7 

94.2 

95.5 

97.7 

100.0 

98.9 

1898 . 

110.1 

100.0 

100.0 

100.7 

87.1 

96.7 

95.8 

96.3 

97.7 

100.0 

98.9 

1899 . 

118.8 

100.0 

100.0 

94.0 

87.1 

97.3 

90.0 

93.7 

97.7 

100.0 

98.9 

1900 . 

120.3 

100.0 

100.0 

87.2 

87.1 

101.0 

102.5 

101.8 

97.7 

135.0 

116.4 

1901 . 

101.1 

100.0 

100.0 

107.4 

98.5 

94.9 

91.7 

93.3 

90.8 

200.0 

145.4 

1902 . 

98.5 

100.0 

100.0 

107.4 

98.5 

94.9 

92.3 

93.6 

90.8 

200.0 

145.4 

Year. 

Vege¬ 

tables, 

corn, 

canned. 

(1) 

Vege¬ 

tables, 

onions. 

(6) 

Vege¬ 

tables, 

pota¬ 

toes, 

Irish. 

(6) 

Vege¬ 

tables, 

toma¬ 

toes, 

canned. 

(1) 

Vine- 

?ar, 

cider. 

(1) 

Wheat, 

crack¬ 

ed. 

(1) 

Aver¬ 

age, 

food. 

(137) 

1890 . ' . 

100.0 

103.1 

106.2 

109.4 

100.0 

100.0 

100.8 

1891 . 

100.0 

103.4 

107.3 

109.4 

100.0 

100.0 

101.6 

1892 . 

100.0 

102.5 

103.7 

109.4 

100.0 

100.0 

101.3 

1893 . 

100.0 

100.8 

100.1 

109.4 

100.0 

100.0 

100.3 

1894 . 

100.0 

100.4 

97.8 

106.3 

100.0 

100.0 

99.4 

1895 . 

100.0 

97.2 

95.0 

91.2 

100.0 

100.0 

98.8 

1896 . 

100.0 

96.2 

95.7 

91.2 

100.0 

100.0 

99.2 

1897 . 

100.0 

97.2 

97.6 

91.2 

100.0 

100.0 

98.9 

1898 . 

100.0 

98.4 

96.9 

91.2 

100.0 

100.0 

98.3 

1899 . 

100.0 

100.8 

99.9 

91.2 

100.0 

100.0 

101.4 

1900 . 

100.0 

99.8 

107.9 

91.2 

100.0 

100.0 

105.3 

1901 . . . 

72.5 

98.5 

107.9 

91.2 

100.0 

83.3 

106.9 

1902 . 

72.5 

98.5 

111.2 

91.2 

100.0 

83.3 

107.8 

AGREEMENTS  BETWEEN  EMPLOYERS  AND  EMPLOYEES. 


[It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Department  to  publish  from  time  to  time  important  agree¬ 
ments  made  between  large  bodies  of  employers  and  employees  with  regard  to  wages, 
hours  of  labor,  etc.  The  Department  would  be  pleased  to  receive  copies  of  such 
agreements  whenever  made.  ] 


ARBITRATION  AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  CHICAGO  MASONS 
AND  BUILDERS’  ASSOCIATION  AND  BRICKLAYERS  AND 
STONE  MASONS’  UNION,  APRIL  1,  1903,  TO  MAY  1,-1905. 

This  agreement,  made  this  the  6th  day  of  February,  1903,  by  and 
between  the  Chicago  Masons  and  Builders’  Association,  party  of  the 
first  part,  and  the  United  Order  of  American  Bricklayers  and  Stone 
Masons  No.  21  of  the  Bricklayers  and  Mason’s  International  Union, 
party  of  the  second  part,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  strikes  and 
lockouts  and  facilitating  a  peaceful  adjustment  of  all  grievances  and 
disputes  which  may,  from  time  to  time,  arise  between  the  employers 
and  mechanics  in  the  mason  trade,  witnesseth: 

That  both  parties  to  this  agreement  hereby  convenant  and  agree  that 
they  will  not  tolerate  nor  recognize  any  right  of  any  other  association, 
union,  council,  or  body  of  men  not  direct  parties  to  this  agreement  to 
order  a  strike  or  lockout,  or  otherwise  interfere  or  dictate,  and  that 
work  can  be  stopped  only  by  an  order  signed  jointly  by  the  presidents 
of  the  association  and  union,  parties  hereto,  or  the  joint  arbitration 
board  elected  in  accordance  with  this  agreement,  and  that  they  will 
compel  their  members  to  comply  with  the  arbitration  agreement  and 
working  rules  as  jointly  agreed  upon  and  adopted,  and  that  where  a 
member,  or  members,  affiliated  with  either  of  the  two  parties  to  this 
agreement  refuse  to  do  so,  they  shall  be  suspended  from  membership 
in  the  association  or  union  to  which  they  belong. 

Arbitration  board. — Both  parties  hereto  agree  that  they  will  at  their 
annual  election  of  each  year  elect  an  arbitration  committee  to  serve  for 
one  year,  or  until  their  successors  are  elected  and  qualified.  In  case 
of  death,  expulsion,  removal,  or  disqualification  of  a  member  or  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  arbitration  committee,  such  vacancy  shall  be  filled  by  the 
association  or  union  at  its  next  regular  meeting. 

Number  of  members. — The  arbitration  committee  for  each  of  the  two 
parties  hereto  shall  consist  of  five  members,  and  they  shall  meet  not 
later  than  the  fourth  Thursday  of  January  each  year  in  joint  session, 
when  they  shall  organize  a  joint  arbitration  board  by  electing  a  presi¬ 
dent,  secretary,  treasurer,  and  umpire. 

Qualifications  of  members  of  the  arbitration  board. — No  member  who 
is  not  actively  engaged  in  the  mason  trade  or  occupies  any  other  office 
in  his  association  or  union  except  the  office  of  president,  or  holds  a 
public  office,  either  elective  or  appointive,  under  the  municipal,  county, 
State,  or  National  governments  shall  be  eligible  to  act  as  the  representa- 
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tive  in  this  trade  joint  arbitration  board;  and  any  member  shall  become 
disqualified  to  act  as  a  member  of  this  trade  joint  arbitration  board  and 
cease  to  be  a  member  thereof  immediately  upon  his  election  or  appoint¬ 
ment  to  any  other  office  in  his  association  or  union,  or  to  any  public 
office  or  employment.  This  clause,  however,  may  be  waived  by  unani¬ 
mous  consent  of  the  joint  arbitration  board. 

Umpire. — An  umpire  shall  be  selected  wrho  is  in  nowise  affiliated  or 
identified  with  the  building  industry,  and  who  is  not  an  employee  nor 
an  employer  of  labor,  nor  an  incumbent  of  a  political  elective  office. 

Power  of  board. — The  joint  arbitration  board  shall  have  full  power 
to  enforce  this  agreement  entered  into  between  the  parties  hereto,  and 
to  make  and  enforce  all  working  rules  governing  both  parties.  No 
strikes  or  lockouts  shall  be  resorted  to,  pending  the  decision  of  the 
joint  arbitration  board. 

Time  of  meeting. — The  joint  arbitration  board  shall  meet  to  trans¬ 
act  routine  business  the  first  Wednesday  in  each  month,  but  special 
meetings  may  be  called  on  three  days’  notice  by  the  president  on 
application  of  three  members. 

Pules  for  procedure. — When  a  dispute  or  grievance  arises  between 
a  journeyman  and  his  employer  (parties  hereto),  or  an  apprentice  and 
his  employer,  the  question  at  issue  shall  be  submitted  in  writing  to 
the  presidents  of  the  two  organizations,  and  upon  their  failure  to  agree 
and  settle  it,  or  if  one  party  to  the  dispute  is  dissatisfied  with  their 
decision,  it  shall  then  be  submitted  to  the  joint  arbitration  board  at 
their  next  regular  meeting.  They  shall  hear  the  evidence  and  decide 
in  accordance  therewith.  All  verdicts  shall  be  decided  by  majority 
vote,  by  secret  ballot,  be  rendered  in  writing  and  be  final  and  binding 
on  both  parties.  If  the  joint  arbitration  board  is  unable  to  agree,  the 
umpire  snail  be  requested  to  sit  with  them,  and  after  he  has  heard 
the  evidence  cast  the  deciding  vote. 

Power  to  summon  members. — The  joint  arbitration  board  has  the 
right  to  summon  any  member  or  members  affiliated  with  either  party 
hereto  against  whom  complaint  is  lodged  for  breaking  this  joint  arbi¬ 
tration  agreement  or  working  rules,  and  also  appear  as  witnesses. 
The  summons  shall  be  handed  to  the  president  of  the  association  or 
union  to  which  the  member  belongs,  and  he  shall  cause  the  member  or 
members  to  be  notified  to  appear  before  the  joint  board  on  the  date 
set.  Failure  to  appear  when  notified,  except  (in  the  opinion  of  the 
board)  valid  excuse  is  given,  shall  subject  a  member  to  a  fine  of  $25 
for  the  first  default,  $50  for  the  second,  and  suspension  for  the  third. 

Salary. — The  salary  of  a  representative  on  the  joint  arbitration 
board  shall  be  paid  by  the  association  or  union  he  represents. 

Stopping  of  work  and  penalties. — No  member  or  members  affiliated 
with  second  party  shall  leave  his  work  because  nonunion  men  in  some 
other  line  of  work  or  trade  are  employed  on  the  building  or  job,  or 
because  nonunion  men  in  any  line  or  trade  are  employed  on  any  other 
building  or  job,  or  stop,  or  cause  to  be  stopped,  any  work  under  con¬ 
struction  for  any  member  or  members  affiliated  with  the  first  party, 
except  upon  written  order  signed  by  the  presidents  of  the  association 
and  union  (parties  hereto)  or  the  joint  arbitration  board,  under  penalty 
of  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $25.  Any  member  or  members  affiliated 
with  either  of  the  two  parties  hereto  violating  any  part  of  this  agree¬ 
ment  or  the  working  rules  established  by  the  joint  arbitration  board 
shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  from  $10  to  $200,  which  fine  shall  be  col¬ 
lected  by  the  president  of  the  association  or  union  to  which  the  offend- 
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ing  member  or  members  belong  and  by  him  paid  to  the  treasurer  of 
the  joint  arbitration  board  not  later  than  thirty  days  after  the  date  of 
levying  of  the  line. 

Collection  of  penalties  and  suspensions. — If  the  line  is  not  paid  by 
the  olfender  or  offenders,  it  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the 
association  or  union  of  which  the  olfender  or  offenders  were  members 
at  the  time  the  line  was  levied  against  him  or  them,  and  within  sixty 
days  from  date  of  levying  same,  or  in  lieu  thereof  the  association  or 
union  to  which  he  or  they  belong  shall  suspend  the  offender  or  offend¬ 
ers  and  officially  certify  such  suspension  to  the  joint  arbitration  board 
within  sixty  days  from  the  time  of  lining,  and  the  joint  arbitration 
board  shall  cause  a  suspension  decree  to  be  read  by  the  presidents  of 
both  the  association  and  union  at  their  next  regular  meetings.  No 
one  who  has  been  suspended  from  membership  in  the  association  or 
union  for  neglect  or  refusal  to  abide  b}r  the  decision  of  the  joint  arbi¬ 
tration  board  can  be  again  admitted  to  membership  except  by  paying 
his  line  or  by  unanimous  consent  of  the  joint  arbitration  board. 

Division  of  fines. — All  lines  assessed  by  the  joint  arbitration  board 
and  collected  during  the  year  shall  be  equally  divided  between  the  two 
parties  hereto  by  the  joint  arbitration  board  at  the  last  regular  meet¬ 
ing  in  December. 

Quorum. — Seven  members  present  shall  constitute  a  quorum  in  the 
joint  arbitration  board,  but  the  chairman  of  each  of  the  two  arbitra¬ 
tion  committees  shall  have  the  right  to  cast  a  vote  in  the  joint  arbi¬ 
tration  board  for  any  absent  member  of  his  committee. 

Principles  governing  arbitration  board. — Both  parties  to  this  agree¬ 
ment  hereby  adopt  the  following  principles  as  an  absolute  basis  for 
their  joint  working  rules  to  govern  the  actions  of  the  joint  arbitration 
board  as  hereinafter  provided  for. 

No  limitation  of  work. — There  shall  be  no  limitation  as  to  the 
amount  of  work  a  man  shall  perform  during  his  working  day.  Men 
employed  in  this  trade  shall  each  do  a  fa’1’  and  honest  day’s  work. 

Unrestricted  use  of  machinery  and  toots.  —There  shall  be  no  restric 
tion  of  the  use  of  machinery  or  tools;  all  tools  or  machinery  of  what¬ 
soever  kind  may  be  used  in  all  trades  or  in  the  manufacture  of  any 
materials  entering  into  the  construction  of  buildings. 

Unrestricted  use  of  materials. — There  shall  be  no  restriction  of  the 
use  of  any  manufactured  material.  Any  material  may  be  used,  no 
matter  where  or  by  whom  it  is  made,  except  prison-made. 

No  interference  with  workmen. — No  person  shall  have  the  right  to 
interfere  with  the  workmen  during  working  hours.  No  person  shall 
have  the  right  to  give  orders  to  the  men  during  working  hours  on  the 
building  or  job  except  the  employer  or  his  foreman. 

(See  section  with  reference  to  presidents  visiting  jobs.) 

Apprentices. — The  use  of  apprentices  shall  not  be  prohibited;  it 
being  understood  that  apprentices  shall  not  be  subjected  to  union  rules, 
and  shall  at  all  times  be  under  the  control  of  the  employer,  but  subject 
to  the  rules  of  the  joint  arbitration  board. 

Right  to  work. — Workmen  are  at  liberty  to  work  for  whomsoever 
they  see  fit,  but  they  shall  demand  and  receive  the  wages  agreed  upon 
by  the  joint  arbitration  board  in  this  trade  under  all  circumstances; 

Right  to  employ. — Employers  are  at  liberty  to  employ  and  discharge 
whomsoever  they  see  fit,  but  all  workmen  shall  be  paid  the  full  wages 
agreed  upon  in  this  trade  under  all  circumstances. 
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Foreman. — The  foreman  shall  be  the  agent  of  the  employer.  The 
foreman  shall  not  be  subject  to  union  rules  while  acting  as  foreman, 
and  no  fine  shall  be  entered  against  him  by  any  union  while  acting  in 
such  capacity;  it  being  understood  that  a  foreman  shall  be  a  compe¬ 
tent  mechanic  in  this  trade  and  subject  only  to  the  rules  and  decisions 
of  the  joint  arbitration  board. 

Steward. — The  steward  shall  represent  the  journeymen.  He  shall 
be  elected  by  and  from  among  the  men  in  this  trade  working  on  the 
same  building  or  job,  and  shall,  while  acting  as  steward,  be  subject 
only  to  the  rules  and  decisions  of  the  joint  arbitration  board.  No 
salary  shall  be  paid  to  a  journeyman  for  acting  as  steward.  He  shall 
not  leave  his  work  or  interfere  with  workmen  during  working  hours. 
He  shall  always  while  at  work  carry  a  copy  of  the  working  rules  with 
him. 

Rights  of  presidents  to  visit  jobs. — The  presidents  or  their  represent¬ 
atives,  carrying  proper  credentials,  shall  be  allowed  to  visit  jobs  dur¬ 
ing  working  hours  to  interview  the  contractor,  steward,  or  men  at 
work,  but  they  shall  in  no  way  hinder  the  progress  of  the  work. 

Conflicting  rules. — No  by-laws  or  rules  conflicting  with  this  arbitra¬ 
tion  agreement  or  the  working  rules  agreed  upon  shall  be  passed  or 
enforced  by  either  party  hereto  against  any  of  its  affiliated  members. 

Affiliations. — Both  parties  to  this  agreement  hereby  agree  that  they 
will  not  affiliate  or  connect  themselves  with  any  other  body  whose 
rules  or  by-laws  now  or  in  the  future  conflict  with  this  agreement. 

WORKING  RULES. 

[In  effect  April  1,  1903,  to  May  1,  1905.] 

Section  1.  Working  hours. — Eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day’s 
work,  to  be  performed  between  the  hours  of  8  a.  m.  and  5  p.  m.,  ex¬ 
cept  on  Saturdays,  during  the  months  of  May,  June,  July,  August, 
September,  and  October,  when  work  may  stop  at  12  o’clock  noon, 
with  four  hours  pay  for  that  day. 

Sec.  2.  Night  work. — Eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  night’s  work, 
which  shall  commence  at  7  p.  m. ,  when  two  gangs  are  employed  only, 
but  when  three  gangs  are  employed,  one  shift  may  follow  the  other 
immediately,  and  in  that  way  work  may  be  continuous. 

Sec.  3.  Overtime. — Time  and  one-half  to  be  paid  for  overtime.  Work 
done  between  the  hours  of  5  p.  m.  and  8  a.  m.,  and  also  on  Saturday 
afternoons  during  the  months  of  May,  June,  July,  August,  Septem¬ 
ber,  and  October,  shall  be  paid  for  as  overtime,  when  only  one  shift 
of  men  are  employed  on  the  job.  No  contractor  shall  work  his  men 
overtime  except  in  case  of  actual  necessity,  the  contractor  to  be  the 
judge  of  the  necessity,  and  for  such  overtime  time  and  one-half  shall 
be  paid. 

Sec.  4.  Double  time — Holidays. — Double  time  to  be  paid  for  work 
on  Sundays  throughout  the  year,  and  also  for  work  done  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  four  holidays  (or  days  celebrated  as  such):  New  Year’s  Day, 
Fourth  of  July,  Thanksgiving  Day,  and  Christmas  Day. 

Sec.  5.  Shift  work. — -Where  work  is  carried  on  with  two  or  three 
shifts  of  men,  working  eight  hours  each,  then  only  single  time  shall 
be  paid  for  both  night  and  day  work  during  week  days  and  double 
time  for  Sundays  and  the  above-mentioned  holidays;  this  does  not  apply 
to  cupola  lining,  retort  or  conduit  work.  No  work  shall  be  done  on 
Labor  Day. 
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Work  done  between  the  hours  of  12  o’clock  Saturday  night  to  12 
o’clock  Sunday  night  shall  be  considered  as  Sunday  work  and  be  paid 
for  at  the  rate  of  double  time.  This  applies  also  to  the  four  holidays 
before  mentioned. 

Sec.  6.  Wages. — The  minimum  rate  of  wages  to  be  paid  bricklayers 
and  stone  masons  shall  be  60  cents  per  hour,  payable  in  lawful  money 
of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  7.  Reduction  of  premium  wages. — Hereafter,  when  more  than 
the  minimum  rate  of  wages  is  paid,  no  employer  shall  make  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  wages  of  a  bricklayer  or  stone  mason  without  giving  said 
man  or  men  due  notice  the  day  previous  to  making  said  reduction. 
If  an  employee  upon  receiving  such  notice  desires  to  terminate  his 
employment,  he  shall  be  paid  the  same  as  though  he  had  been 
discharged. 

Sec.  8.  Pay  day. — It  is  hereby  agreed  that  the  journeymen  shall 
be  paid,  on  the  job,  and  before  the  regular  quitting  time,  once  every 
two  weeks,  and  not  later  than  Tuesday.  When  a  journeyman  is  dis¬ 
charged,  he  shall  be  paid  in  full,  and  also  when  he  is  laid  off,  if  he 
demands  it,  except  when  the  lay-off  is  caused  by  bad  weather  or  joists- 
high.  When  a  journeyman  quits  of  his  own  accord,  he  shall  receive 
his  pay  on  the  next  regular  pay  day. 

Sec.  9.  Time  checks. — Time  checks,  payable  at  the  office  of  employer, 
shall  be  considered  valid,  providing  the  journeyman  be  allowed  a  half 
hour’s  extra  time  for  each  mile  he  has  to  travel  to  get  to  the  office; 
said  traveling  time  shall  be  added  to  the  time  check  by  person  issuing 
same.  If  he  is  not  paid  promptly  upon  his  arrival  at  the  office,  and  if 
he  shall  remain  there  during  working  hours  until  he  is  paid,  he  shall 
be  paid  the  regular  wages  for  such  waiting  time. 

Sec.  10.  Branches  of  work. — The  following  branches  of  work  are 
covered  by  this  agreement:  Laying  of  rubble  stone  and  bridge  masonry ; 
all  kinds  of  brickwork  (except  main  sewer  work) ;  setting  of  cut  stone 
and  setting  and  trimming  of  terra  cotta. 

Sec.  11.  Stonework. — The  stone  masons  shall  cut  and  trim  all  broken 
ashlar,  range,  rock-faced,  and  worm  work,  and  all  rough  jambs  and 
coins  in  building  work,  and  all  rough,  pitched-face,  bridge,  viaduct, 
and  pier  work,  cut  from  limestone  in  the  county  of  Cook,  provided 
that  there  can  be  had  a  sufficient  number  of  competent  stone  masons 
to  do  said  work;  otherwise  the  contractor  or  contractors,  after  giving 
previous  notice  to  the  president  of  the  U.  O.  of  A.  B.  and  S.  M.,  No. 
21,  of  Illinois,  of  the  B.  and  M.  I.  U.,  to  furnish  said  men,  has  the 
right  to  employ  stonecutters  to  finish  said  job. 

Sec.  12.  The  leveling  off  of  all  footing  stone  shall  be  done  by  stone 
masons.  No  stone  cut  b}r  convict  labor  will  be  set. 

Sec.  13.  Cutting  of  all  windows  and  door  openings  in  brick,  stone 
or  tile  walls,  and  bedding  of  all  iron  plates  shall  be  done  by  a  practical 
mason. 

Sec.  14.  The  line  on  brickwork  shall  be  put  up  but  one  course  at  a 
time,  except  in  cases  of  obstructions  or  piers,  and  then  only  with  the 
consent  of  the  masons  doing  the  work. 

Sec.  15.  Members  of  the  U.  O.  of  A.  B.  and  S.  M.,  No.  21,  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  of  the  B.  and  M.  I.  U.,  holding  a  bricklayer’s  card,  will  not  lay 
stone,  and  those  holding  a  stone  mason’s  card  will  not  lay  brick,  but 
the  foreman  and  apprentices  may  do  both.  The  exceptions  to  this 
rule  are  in  case  of  areas,  or  step  or  pier  foundations,  that  do  not 
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exceed  one  cord  of  stone,  and  then  only  in  case  no  stone  mason  is  at 
hand,  when  a  bricklayer  may  lay  the  stone  in  said  areas,  step  or  pier 
foundation.  Plastering  and  pointing  of  stone  walls  shall  be  done  by 
stone  masons,  but  may  be  done  by  bricklayers  if  stone  masons  are  not 
on  the  job  when  the  above  work  is  ready  to  be  done. 

Sec.  16.  No  setting  of  cut  stone  trimmings  shall  be  done  by  sub¬ 
contract. 

No  cut  stone  setting  contractor  that  does  not  employ  one  journey¬ 
man  stone  setter  shall  set  stone  himself. 

Sec.  17.  Foundations  and  walls,  either  of  brick,  stone,  or  concrete, 
shall  be  done  under  the  supervision  of  a  practical  mason. 

Sec.  18.  Members  of  the  U.  O.  of  A.  B.  and  S.  M.,  No.  21,  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  of  the  B.  and  M.  I.  U.,  will  not  work  on  any  building  for  any 
contractor  or  firms  where  two  or  more  members  in  the  same  firm  work 
on  the  wall  laying  brick,  rubble,  or  dimension  stone  or  set  cut  stone  or 
terra  cotta.  The  contractor  or  the  member  of  the  firm  working  must 
be  a  practical  mason. 

Sec.  19.  Each  employer  shall  have  the  right  to  teach  his  trade  to 
apprentices,  but  no  contractor  or  firm  shall  take  more  than  one  new 
apprentice  each  year,  and  they  shall  serve  for  a  period  of  not  less  than 
four  years,  as  prescribed  in  the  apprentice  rules  attached  hereto,  and 
be  subject  to  the  control  of  the  joint  board  of  arbitration. 

It  is  agreed  by  the  parties  hereto  that  this  agreement  and  working 
rules  shall  be  in  force  between  the  parties  hereto  until  May  1,  1905. 

Signed  by  the  J oint  Arbitration  Board  of  the  Chicago  Masons  and 
Builders’  Association  and  the  United  Order  of  American  Bricklayers 
and  Stone  Masons  No.  21  of  the  B.  and  M.  I.  U. 

To  take  effect  April  1,  1903. 

George  Williams, 

A.  Lanquist, 

Addison  E.  Wells, 

John  C.  Thompson, 

David  Coey,  Jr., 

By  George  Williams,  President , 
Committee  from  the  C.  M.  and  B.  A. 

John  J.  Corcoran, 

Geo.  Hoban, 

Hugh  P.  Ward, 

Thos.  J.  M.  S.  Nichols, 

E.  H.  IIatledge, 

Committee  from  the  U.  O.  of  A.  B.  and  S.  Ad.,  B.  and  AI.  I.  P. 


APPRENTICE  RULES. 

All  apprentices  in  this  trade  working  for  or  with  parties  to  this 
agreement  shall  be  indentured  by  and  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
joint  arbitration  board,  which  has  the  authority  to  control  them  and 
protect  their  interests,  subject  to  approved  indentures  entered  into 
with  their  employers  and  the  rules  adopted  by  the  joint  board. 

The  applicant  for  apprenticeship  shall  be  under  seventeen  years  of 
age  and  shall  serve  for  a  period  of  four  years. 

A  contractor  or  firm  can  take  only  one  new  apprentice  each  year. 
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The  contractor  taking  an  apprentice  shall  engage  to  keep  him  at 
work  for  nine  consecutive  months  in  each  year  and  see  to  it  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  remaining  three  months  of  the  year  the  apprentice  attends 
school.  The  apprentice  shall,  during  the  months  of  January,  Feb¬ 
ruary,  and  March,  each  }rear,  attend  a  technical  school  acceptable  to 
the  joint  board,  and  a  certificate  that  he  has  done  so  will  be  required 
before  he  is  allowed  to  work  during  the  year. 

A  contractor  taking  an  apprentice  shall  keep  him  steadily  at  work 
or  school,  or,  failing  to  do  so,  shall  pay  him  the  same  as  though  he 
had  worked  for  him  or  attended  school.  In  case  an  apprentice  at  the 
end  of  his  term,  for  some  cause,  is  not  a  proficient  workman,  he  may 
be  required  to  serve  another  year  if  the  joint  board,  after  a  thorough 
investigation,  so  decides. 

A  contractor  entitled  to  an  apprentice  may  take  one  on  trial  for 
two  weeks,  provided  the  applicant  holds  a  permit  from  the  joint 
board,  and  if  after  trial  the  boy  is  unsatisfactory,  he  need  not  enter 
into  indentures,  but  shall  pay  the  boy  $5  per  week  for  the  two  weeks. 
No  boy  will  be  allowed  a  trial  with  more  than  two  contractors. 

The  minimum  wages  of  an  apprentice  shall  be  not  less  than  $260 
for  the  first  year,  $300  for  the  second  year,  $350  for  the  third  year, 
and  $400  for  the  fourth  year,  payable  semimonthly. 

The  issuing’  of  permits  for  an  apprentice  to  work  for  another  con¬ 
tractor  when  the  one  to  whom  he  is  indentured  has  no  work  shall  be 
left  for  decision  to  the  joint  arbitration  board. 

For  every  day  an  apprentice  is  tardy  or  disorderly  at  school  one 
day’s  work  without  pay  shall  be  added  to  his  apprenticeship  term. 

Every  day  an  apprentice  fails  to  attend  school  during  the  school 
term  (except  in  the  opinion  of  the  board  valid  excuse  is  given)  two 
days’  work  without  pay  shall  be  added  to  his  apprenticeship  term. 

Any  contractor  who  prevents  his  apprentice  from  attending  school 
during  the  months  of  January,  February,  or  March  will  be  fined  $5 
per  day  for  each  and  every  day. 

Any  member  working  on  any  building  or  job  during  the  months  of 
January,  February,  and  March  where  an  apprentice  is  working  shall 
be  fined  $5  per  day. 

All  apprentices  indentured  and  working  for  or  with  members  to  this 
agreement  shall  report  to  the  joint  arbitration  board  on  the  first 
Wednesday  in  January,  April,  July,  and  October,  to  receive  their 
new  quarterly  cards.  Any  apprentice  not  carrying  the  proper  quar¬ 
terly  card  will  not  be  permitted  to  work. 

George  Williams, 

A.  Lanquist, 

Addison  E.  Wells, 

John  C.  Thompson, 

David  Coey,  Jr., 

By  George  Williams,  President. 
John  J.  Corcoran. 

Geo.  Hoban. 

Hugh  P.  Ward. 

Thos.  J.  M.  S.  Nichols. 

E.  H.  Ratledge. 


RECENT  REPORTS  OF  STATE  BUREAUS  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS. 


CALIFORNIA. 

Tenth  Biennial  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  State 
of  California ,  for  the  years  1901-1902.  F.  V.  Meyers,  Commis¬ 
sioner.  149  pp. 

This  report  presents  the  following  subjects:  Agricultural  labor,  6 
pages;  wages  and  hours  of  labor  of  miners,  9  pages;  the  lumber  indus¬ 
try,  4  pages;  Japanese  in  California,  3  pages;  enforcement  of  labor 
laws,  14  pages;  children  of  wage-earners  and  higher  education,  17  pages; 
hours  and  wages,  1900  and  1902,  4  pages;  labor  organizations,  13  pages; 
conciliation  and  arbitration,  57  pages;  financial  statement,  4  pages; 
labor  laws,  9  pages. 

Agricultural  Labor. — This  relates  to  labor  employed  in  sowing, 
cultivating,  harvesting,  and  marketing  the  cereals  of  the  State.  The 
number  of  hours  worked  per  day  by  white  wage-earners  during  sow¬ 
ing  season  average  from  10  to  11,  and  during  harvesting  season  from 
12  to  13.  Daily  wages  during  sowing  season  range  from  $1  to  $1.15 
with  board,  and  during  harvesting  season  from  $1.50  to  $2  with  board. 
In  the  few  cases  where  Chinese  are  employed  on  grain  farms  their 
hours  of  labor  per  day  are  practically  the  same  as  those  of  white  labor. 
Their  wages  per  day  during  sowing  season  are  about  $1,  and  during 
harvesting  season  from  $1.15  to  $1.25,  and  board  is  generally  furnished. 
Where  Mexicans  are  employed  their  hours  of  labor  per  day  are  the 
same  as  those  previously  given,  and  their  wages  per  day  are  about  $1 
during  sowing  season  and  $1  to  $1.15  during  harvesting  season,  with 
board. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor  of  Miners. — About  18,000  wage- 
earners  were  employed  in  the  mines  and  quarries  of  the  State,  of 
whom  about  12,000  were  employed  in  gold  mines.  Wages  in  the  sev¬ 
eral  kinds  of  mines  ranged  from  $2.50  to  $4  per  day,  10  hours  usually 
constituting  a  day’s  work.  In  a  few  cases,  however,  the  hours  were 
8  and  9  per  day. 

The  Lumber  Industry. — Data  gathered  during  1901  showed  that 
about  15,000  persons  were  employed  at  the  lumber  camps  and  mills  of 

the  State,  57  per  cent  at  the  camps  and  43  per  cent  at  the  mills.  There 
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was  paid  out  in  wages  $9,000,000.  Wages  ranged  from  $40  to  $60  per 
month,  or  from  $1.50  to  $2.75  per  day,  usually  with  board.  For  most 
occupations  the  hours  of  labor  per  day  were  10^-. 

Japanese  in  California. — The  report  shows  that  1,806  Japanese 
immigrants  arrived  in  California  in  1899,  3,751  in  1900,  1,568  in  1901, 
and  up  to  September  1,  1902,  1,228,  or,  with  the  same  ratio  main¬ 
tained,  1,850  for  the  year.  There  was  no  appreciable  change  in  the 
occupations  of  Japanese  during  the  period  covered. 

Hours  and  Wages,  1900  and  1902. — This  is  a  comparison  of  the 
hours  of  labor  per  day  and  wages  paid  in  various  occupations  during 
1900  with  like  data  for  1902.  The  comparison  shows  in  many  cases 
quite  decided  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  wage-earner,  and  in. 
but  few  cases  retrogression. 

Labor  Organizations. — A  complete  list  of  the  labor  organizations 
of  the  State  is  presented,  together  with  the  address  of  each  body. 
The  list  shows  495  organizations,  exclusive  of  40  central  labor  bodies 
and  6  federal  labor  unions.  The  total  membership  is  estimated  at 
67,500,  representing  149  occupations.  As  compared  with  the  period 
covered  by  the  previous  biennial  report,  the  number  of  labor  unions 
throughout  the  State  has  increased  75  per  cent. 

Conciliation  and  Arbitration. — This  is  a  consideration  of  the 
settlement  of  wage  and  other  disputes  between  capital  and  labor  by 
conciliation  and  arbitration,  together  with  a  reproduction  of  the  con¬ 
ciliation  and  arbitration  laws  of  New  Zealand,  the  United  States,  and 
the  several  States  of  the  Union  possessing  such  legislation. 

Labor  Laws. — In  an  appendix  to  the  report  is  contained  a  reprint 
of  the  labor  laws  of  the  State  enacted  since  the  year  1900. 

COLORADO. 

i 

Eighth  Biennial  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  State 

of  Colorado ,  190 1-1902 .  James  T.  Smith,  Deputy  Commissioner. 

456  pp. 

Among  the  most  important  subjects  presented  in  this  report  are 
women  wage-earners,  labor  organizations,  wages,  strikes  and  lockouts, 
child  labor,  cooperation,  mines  and  mining,  and  labor  laws. 

Women  Wage-Earners. — This  part  of  the  report  consists  of 
returns  from  558  female  wage-earners  of  the  State  during  1901-1902 
regarding  nativity,  age,  conjugal  condition,  occupation,  earnings, 
time  employed,  cost  of  living,  number  belonging  to  labor  organiza¬ 
tions,  owning  their  homes,  carrying  life  insurance,  etc.  The  follow¬ 
ing  table  presents  detailed  statistics  for  some  of  the  items  of  inquiry. 
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STATISTICS  OF  WOMEN  WAGE-EARNERS,  1901-1902. 


Occupations. 

Number 

report¬ 

ing. 

Number 

native 

born. 

•Average 

age. 

Number 

married. 

Average 

yearly 

earnings. 

Number 
who  have 
saved 
money. 

Barbers  and  hairdressers . 

19 

16 

24.6 

3 

(«) 

8 

Bindery  girls . 

32 

32 

24.8 

3 

$347.  79 

11 

Bookkeepers . 

18 

18 

31.3 

3 

595. 06 

10 

Clerks  and  saleswomen . 

98 

89 

25.4 

7 

369.  01 

13 

Cooks . 

15 

9 

34.1 

7 

383. 66 

4 

Cracker  packers . 

7 

7 

( b ) 

3 

288.  31 

Chambermaids 

23 

19 

31.2 

201. 76 

4 

Factory  operatives . 

53 

37 

21.6 

7 

251. 43 

5 

Garment  workers . 

37 

30 

28.9 

6 

308.  77 

8 

Housemaids . 

31 

24 

28.8 

2 

185. 63 

5 

Laundry  girls . 

48 

39 

25.1 

7 

300.  35 

4 

Milliners . 

11 

11 

25.8 

398.  20 

5 

Nurses . 

7 

7 

29.7 

2 

531. 38 

2 

Printers . 

9 

8 

28.2 

3 

316.  35 

Seamstresses . 

17 

14 

27.3 

4 

318. 97 

3 

Stenographers  and  typewriters . 

31 

29 

25.7 

6 

535. 39 

14 

Tailoresses . 

13 

10 

33.7 

2 

503. 44 

7 

Telephone  girls . 

30 

26 

23.6 

2 

484. 50 

13 

Waitresses . 

59 

50 

24.2 

8 

285. 05 

27 

All  occupations . 

558 

475 

27.4 

75 

371. 63 

143 

a  Barbers,  $494.05;  hairdressers,  $333.56.  ?>  Not  reported. 


The  average  monthly  cost  of  living  for  married  women  was  $36.28 
and  for  single  women  $29.43.  Thirty-five  women  reported  as  owning 
their  homes  and  444  rented  homes  at  an  average  monthly  rental  of 
$9.83.  Of  the  total  reporting,  199  belonged  to  labor  organizations  and 
150  carried  life  insurance. 

Labor  Organizations. — This  chapter  gives  the  name,  location,  mem¬ 
bership,  etc.,  of  the  various  labor  unions  of  the  State  and  an  account 
of  the  condition  of  organized  labor.  In  1902  there  were  426  unions 
with  a  membership  of  46,946.  Fifty-four  were  railroad  organizations 
with  4,506  members;  42  were  miners’,  smeltermen’s,  etc.,  unions  with 
15,549  members,  and  20  were  coal  miners’  unions  with  2,470  members. 
The  figures  for  1902  show  a  large  advance  over  those  for  1900. 

Wages. — Under  this  caption  ,  is  presented  a  schedule  of  the  wages 
paid  in  119  specified  occupations.  Little  change  in  average  rate  has 
taken  place  during  the  last  two  years. 

Strikes  and  Lockouts. — An  account  is  given  of  each  labor  dispute 
occurring  in  the  State  during  the  years  1901  and  1902.  There  were 
51  strikes  declared  during  1901,  and  in  1902,  up  to  November  1,  there 
were  29.  Several  of  the  strikes  embraced  features  of  the  boycott  and 
of  the  lockout. 

Child  Labor. — Child  labor  in  general  and  its  emplojmient  in  Colo¬ 
rado  are  considered  under  this  title. 

Cooperation. — Brief  accounts  are  given  of  the  cooperative  colony 
at  Pinon  and  the  colony  at  Amity  founded  by  the  Salvation  Army. 

Mines  and  Mining. — The  value  of  the  mineral  product  of  Colo¬ 
rado  for  the  year  1901  was  $46,303,240,  divided  as  follows:  Gold, 
$27,679,445;  silver,  $10,901,366;  lead,  $6,419,132;  copper,  $1,303,297. 
The  value  of  each  of  the  four  metals  was  less  than  that  for  the  pre- 
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ceding  year,  except  in  the  case  of  copper,  which  shows  a  slight 
increase.  There  were  37,260  mine  employees  in  1901  and  35,118  in 
1902.  These  comprise  miners,  smeltermen,  and  all  employed  in  any 
capacity  in  and  around  metalliferous  mines  and  smelters.  The  wages 
of  miners  vary  from  $2.50  to  $1  per  day,  $3,  however,  being  consid¬ 
ered  miners’  wages  at  most  mining  camps.  In  a  considerable  number 
of  mining  camps  the  8-hour  work  day  has  come  into  general  use  for 
those  working  under  ground.  The  output  of  coal  for  1901  was 
5,978,410  tons.  There  were  98  mines  in  operation,  with  about  8,000 
workmen  employed  in  and  around  them.  Miners  received  90  cents 
per  ton  for  screened  lump  coal  and  66  cents  per  ton  for  run  of  mine. 
The  approximate  production  of  coal  for  1902  was  7,000,000  tons. 

Labor  Laws. — This  is  a  reprint  of  the  labor  laws  passed  by  the 
general  assembly  at  its  session  in  1901. 

MISSOURI. 

Twenty -fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and 

Inspection  of  the  State  of  Missouri  for  the  year  ending  November  5, 

190%.  William  Anderson,  Commissioner.  440  pp. 

The  following  subjects  are  treated  of  in  this  report:  Industrial  sta¬ 
tistics,  59  pages;  agriculture  in  Missouri,  27  pages;  contracting  gar¬ 
ment  workers  (sweat  shops),  9  pages;  labor  organizations,  47  pages; 
Government  lands  in  Missouri,  3  pages;  free  employment  offices,  4 
pages;  statistics  of  manufactures,  249  pages;  court  decisions  affecting 
labor,  33  pages. 

Industrial  Statistics. — Under  this  head  are  given  for  each  county 
of  the  State  the  population  and  surplus  products  shipped  in  1901.  A 
summary  table  presents  for  the  State  the  quantity  of  each  product 
and  its  value.  < 

Contracting  Garment  Workers. — Returns  from  165  garment¬ 
working  establishments  in  St.  Louis  are  summarized  in  the  following 
tables.  The  first  table  shows  the  number  of  employees  according  to 
sex,  their  average  weekly  wages,  and  their  hours  of  labor  per  day. 
The  second  table  shows  the  number  of  garments  manufactured  per 
week  in  the  165  establishments  and  the  average  contract  price  and 
labor  cost  for  each  garment. 


AVERAGE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  165  GARMENT-WORKING 

ESTABLISHMENTS  IN  ST.  LOUIS,  BY  SEX,  1902. 


Sex. 

Employees. 

Average 
wages  per 
week. 

Average 
hours  of 
labor  per 
day. 

Males . 

360 
1, 026 

$10. 19 
5. 81 

9.47 

9.34 

Females . 
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CONTRACT  PRICE  AND  LABOR  COST  OF  GARMENTS  MADE  IN  165  ESTABLISHMENTS  IN 

ST.  LOUIS,  1902. 


. —  -  -  "  - —  -  --  —  -  .  -  -  .  - 

Kind  of  garments  manufactured. 

Garments 
made  per 
week. 

Average 
contract 
price  per 
garment. 

Average 
labor  cost 
per  gar¬ 
ment. 

Cloaks . 

460 
5, 783 
1,260 
2, 200 
16, 572 
720 
6,877 

$0. 78i 
1.92 
.20 
.14 
•  47| 
.05 
•42& 

- - , 

$0.70 
•  943'2 
.04 
.05 

■2W 

(a) 

.22 

Coats . 

Jackets . 

Overalls . . 

Pants . 

Shirts . 

Vests . 

a  Not  reported. 


Labor  Organizations. — Information  is  presented  pertaining  to  410 
labor  organizations  and  relating  to  membership,  including  initiation 
fees  and  animal  cost  to  members,  hours  of  labor,  and  wages,  strikes, 
accidents,  attitude  of  unions  toward  arbitration,  etc.  The  following 
statements  summarize  certain  of  the  foregoing  facts: 

NUMBER  AND  MEMBERSHIP  OF  LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS,  AND  AVERAGE  INITIATION 
FEE  AND  ANNUAL  COST  PER  MEMBER,  IN  THE  THREE  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  AND  IN  THE 
STATE  OUTSIDE,  1901. 


Locality. 

Organi¬ 

zations. 

Members. 

Average 
initia¬ 
tion  fee. 

Average 
annual 
cost  per 
member. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

St.  Louis . 

202 

35, 369 

999 

36, 368 

$10. 44 

$7. 8( 

Kansas  City . 

64 

6,135 

53 

6,188 

9.65 

9.91 

St.  Joseph . 

41 

2,741 

311 

3, 052 

9.61 

9.  31 

State  outside . 

103 

6,803 

15 

6,818 

7. 87 

9. 2c 

Total .  . . . 

410 

51,048 

1,378 

52, 426 

9. 39 

9.  Of 

AVERAGE  HOURS  CONSTITUTING  A  DAY’S  WORK  IN  THE  THREE  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  AND 

IN  THE  STATE  OUTSIDE,  1890  TO  1901. 


Locality. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

18%. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

St.  Louis . 

10. 13 

11.00 

10.  02 

9.97 

9. 93 

9. 85 

9.88 

9.84 

9.86 

9. 52 

9.40 

9. 07 

Kansas  City  . . . 

10. 18 

10.13 

10.13 

10.05 

9. 87 

9. 87 

9.89 

9. 52 

9.32 

9.  48 

9.17 

9. 19 

St.  Joseph  ..... 

10. 18 

10.18 

10. 18 

9.91 

9.  91 

9.  91 

9. 86 

9. 82 

9.88 

9.64 

9.41 

9. 31 

State  outside . . 

9.85 

9. 85 

9.87 

9.84 

9.82 

9.80 

9.  72 

9.83 

9. 52 

9. 40 

9.24 

10. 23 

Average . 

10.08 

10. 29 

10.05 

9.  94 

9.88 

9.  86 

9.84 

9. 75 

9.64 

9. 51 

9.30 

9.45 

AVERAGE  WAGES  PER  HOUR  IN  THE  THREE  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  AND  IN  THE  STATE 

OUTSIDE,  1890  TO  1901. 


Locality. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

St.  Louis . 

$0. 2482 

$0. 2518 

$0. 2552 

$0.  2579 

$0.  2534 

$0. 2554 

$0. 2526 

$0.  2538 

$0. 2568 

$0. 2781 

$0. 2873 

$0. 3120 

Kansas  City  . . . 

.  2615 

.  2595 

.2704 

.2727 

.2750 

.  2800 

.2905 

.2975 

.  2920 

.2950 

.  3055 

.3175 

St.  Joseph . 

.2727 

.2714 

.  2756 

.2756 

.2761 

.2761 

.2869 

.2922 

.  2952 

.3033 

.  2994 

.  2985 

State  outside . . 

.2280 

.2279 

.2284 

.2295 

.2286 

.  2502 

.2521 

.2573 

.2361 

.2444 

.2944 

.  2642 

Average . 

.2526 

.2526 

.  2574 

.2589 

.2583 

.2654 

.2705 

.2752 

.2700 

.2802 

.  2966 

.2980 

The  average  number  of  days  worked  by  members  of  labor  organi¬ 
zations  in  1901  was  268.79.  Members  in  1901  were  involved  in  177 
strikes,  of  which  119  were  settled  satisfactorily,  the  others  being  com- 
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promised,  lost,  or  still  pending.  Accidents  to  members  in  1901  num¬ 
bered  852,  of  which  101  were  fatal  and  751  nonfatal.  Of  the  410 
organizations,  362  reported  as  favoring  arbitration,  of  which  198 
favored  arbitration  by  a  State  board  and  120  by  compulsion.  During 
the  year  37  unions  had  appealed  for  arbitration. 

Free  Employment  Offices. — Returns  from  the  office  at  St.  Louis 
for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1902,  and  the  Kansas  City  and  St. 
Joseph  offices  for  the  year  ending  October  1,  1902,  show  the  follow¬ 
ing  summarized  results: 


STATISTICS  OF  THE  ST.  LOUIS,  KANSAS  CITY,  AND  ST.  JOSEPH  FREE  EMPLOYMENT 

OFFICES,  1902. 


Kind  of  application. 

St.  Louis. 

Kansas  City. 

St.  Joseph. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Applications  for  employment . 

Number  filled . 

Applications  for  help . 

Number  filled . 

5,052 

2,199 

2,741 

2,199 

682 

589 

1,067 

589 

3,713 

2,751 

3,687 

2,761 

756 

562 

1,445 

562 

1,324 
939 
5, 624 
939 

309 

223 

1,380 

223 

Of  the  total  number  of  persons  of  both  sexes  seeking  employment 
in  St.  Louis,  48.6  percent  secured  places,  and  of  the  total  applications 
for  help  73.2  per  cent  were  filled.  In  Kansas  City,  74.1  per  cent  of 
the  applications  for  employment  were  filled  and  64.5  per  cent  of  the 
applications  for  help.  In  St.  Joseph,  71.1  per  cent  of  the  applications 
for  employment  were  filled,  but  only  16. 6  per  cent  of  the  applications 
for  help.  The  small  percentage  of  applications  for  help  filled  in  St. 
Joseph  seems  to  have  been  due  to  the  inability  to  supply  the  great 
demand  for  harvest  hands,  ordinary  laborers,  railroad  employees,  and 
factory  workers.  Of  the  2,631  applications  for  harvest  hands  only  200 
were  filled,  of  the  1,316  for  laborers  only  411  were  filled,  of  the  850 
for  railroad  employees  only  10  were  filled,  and  of  the  944  for  factory 
workers  onl}T  2  were  filled. 

Statistics  of  Manufactures. — Fifty-nine  tables,  embracing  as 
many  industries,  give  the  returns  for  1,666  manufacturing  establish¬ 
ments.  The  total  product  for  the  year  1901  was  valued  at  $253,711,595, 
being  an  increase  of  $77,053,963  over  the  product  reported  for  1900. 
Including  clerical  help,  the  average  number  employed  each  month  dur¬ 
ing  1901  was  101,433,  of  whom  80,610  were  males  and  20,823  were 
females,  an  increase  over  the  number  reported  for  1900  of  27,890.  The 
wages  paid  to  all  classes  of  wage- earners  in  1901  by  the  establishments 
reporting  amounted  to  $46,809,729,  an  increase  over  the  amount 
reported  for  the  previous  year  of  $13,748,198. 

Court  Decisions  Affecting  Labor. — This  section  reproduces  a 
number  of  decisions  from  the  Bulletins  of  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  and  one  decision  from  the  Missouri  court  reports. 
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NEW  YORK. 

Ninteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics ,  for  the 
year  ended  September  30 ,  1901.  Transmitted  to  the  legislature 
February  3,  1902.  John  McMackin,  Commissioner,  xii,  768  pp. 

By  an  act  which  became  a  law  February  7,  1901,  the  bureau  of  labor 
statistics,  office  of  factory  inspection,  and  State  board  of  mediation 
and  arbitration  were  consolidated  into  a  department  of  labor.  The 
present  report  is  for  the  bureau  relating  to  labor  statistics,  and  the 
subjects  presented  are  as  follows:  Part  I,  the  economic  condition  of 
organized  labor,  610  pages;  Part  II,  the  labor  laws  of  New  York,  120 
pages. 

The  Economic  Condition  of  Organized  Labor. — The  report  on 
this  subject  is  based  on  quarterly  returns  from  the  labor  organizations 
of  the  State  relating  to  membership,  hours  of  labor,  rates  of  wages, 
working  time  and  earnings,  and  number  of  unemployed  members. 
This  system  of  report  was  begun  in  1897.  The  following  table  shows, 
by  industries,  the  number  and  membership  of  organizations  Septem¬ 
ber  30,  1900,  and  September  30,  1901,  and  the  increase  for  the  year: 

NUMBER  AND  MEMBERSHIP  OF  LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS,  BY  INDUSTRIES,  SEPTEMBER  30, 

1900,  AND  SEPTEMBER  30,  1901. 


Organizations. 

Membership. 

Industries. 

Sept.  30, 
1900. 

Sept.  30, 
1901. 

Increase. 

Sept.  30, 
1900. 

Sept.  30, 
1901. 

Increase. 

Building,  stone  working,  etc . 

472 

515 

43 

80, 441 

85, 401 

4,960 

Clothing  and  textiles . 

124 

150 

26 

28, 866 

41,883 

13, 017 

Metals,  machinery,  etc . 

292 

323 

31 

31,271 

35, 562 

4,291 

Transportation . 

205 

240 

35 

30, 854 

34, 371 

3,517 

Printing,  binding,  etc . >. . 

91 

99 

8 

17,117' 

17,986 

869 

Tobacco . 

55 

57 

2 

12,  349 

10,210 

a  2, 139 

Food  and  liquors . 

103 

120 

17 

9,430 

9, 451 

21 

Theaters  and  music . 

'  32 

38 

6 

9, 698 

11,688 

1,990 

Woodworking  and  furniture . 

65 

71 

6 

8,176 

8, 260 

84 

Restaurants  and  retail  trade . 

56 

83 

27 

5,303 

6, 804 

1,501 

Public  employment . 

58 

81 

23 

7,148 

8, 142 

994 

Miscellaneous . 

82 

94 

12 

4, 728 

6,383 

1,655 

Total . 

1,635 

1,871 

236 

245, 381 

276, 141 

30, 760 

a  Decrease. 


Of  the  total  of  1,871  organizations  in  existence  in  the  State  on  Sep¬ 
tember  30, 1901,  515  were  in  New  York  City  and  1,356  in  other  places; 
of  the  276,111  members  of  those  organizations  174,022  were  in  New 
York  Cit}?-  and  102,119  in  other  places.  The  number  of  female  mem¬ 
bers  in  all  labor  organizations  was  14,618,  of  whom  10,418  were  in 
New  York  City  and  4,200  in  other  places.  The  organizations  in  the 
clothing  and  textile  industries  showed  the  largest  female  membership, 
this  membership  being  10,157,  of  which  New  York  City  had  6,810. 
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The  following  table  exhibits  the  membership  of  the  labor  organiza¬ 
tions  in  the  State,  by  industries,  for  each  year  from  1894  to  1901: 


MEMBERSHIP  OF  LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS,  BY  INDUSTRIES,  1894  TO  1901. 


Industries. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Building,  stone  working,  etc. 

Clothing  and  textiles . 

Metals,  machinery,  etc . 

Transportation . 

Printing,  binding,  etc . 

Tobacco . 

Food  and  liquors . 

Theaters  and  music . 

Woodworking  and  furniture. 
Restaurants  and  retail  trade. 

Public  employment . 

Miscellaneous . 

Total . 

49, 056 
39, 162 
9,  860 
18, 197 
11,059 
8,  722 
5, 661 
6, 688 
5, 329 
1,243 
1,964 
1,256 

53,  613 
51, 921 
11,376 
18, 191 
11, 998 
9,089 
6,541 
7,327 
4,652 
1,529 
1,964 
2,030 

56,  294 
30,  093 
13, 010 
23,  031 
13,848 
9,  799 
7,503 
7,  306 
4,218 
2, 087 
993 
2, 114 

53, 273 
32, 147 
13, 991 
23,  014 
13. 313 
9,097 
6,995 
6,920 
4,205 
1,843 
1,667 
1,989 

59,  641 
26. 433 
16;  236 
18, 090 
15, 045 
8, 889 
6, 812 
9,  346 
4, 584 
2,174 
1,880 
1,937 

71,067 
29, 714 
24, 014 
24,  668 
16, 023 
8, 886 
8, 391 
9,518 
6,683 
3, 207 
3, 727 
3,122 

80, 441 
28, 866 
31,271 
30, 854 
17, 117 
12,  349 
9,430 
9, 698 
8,176 
5,303 
7,148 
4,728 

85, 401 
41, 883 
35, 562 
34, 371 
17,986 
10, 210 
9,451 
11, 688 
8,260 
6,804 
8,142 
6,383 

157, 197 

180, 231 

170, 296 

168, 454 

171, 067 

209, 020 

245, 381 

276, 141 

Percentages  of  unemployment  for  the  year  covered  by  the  report 
are  presented  by  industries  in  the  table  following,  and  a  comparison 
afforded  of  each  quarter  with  the  corresponding  quarter  of  the  year 
previous;  also  separate  totals  for  New  York  City  and  for  the  State 
outside : 


PER  CENT  OF  MEMBERS  OF  LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS  UNEMPLOYED  AT  END  OF  EACH 

QUARTER,  DECEMBER,  1899,  TO  SEPTEMBER,  1901. 


Industries. 

Per  cent  of  members  of  labor  organizations  unemployed  on — 

December  31. 

March  31. 

June  30. 

September  30. 

1899. 

1900. 

1900. 

1901. 

1900. 

1901. 

1900. 

1901. 

Building,  stone  working,  etc . 

28.8 

32.0 

33.0 

27.2 

24.0 

12.2 

14.9 

7.3 

Clothing  and  textiles . 

31.9 

36.8 

22.1 

21.5 

44.7 

28.2 

29.2 

9.7 

Metals,  machinery,  etc . 

9.0 

11.6 

7.0 

9.4 

10.5 

10.4 

6.2 

4.6 

Transportation . 

15.0 

21.7 

23.1 

23.6 

12.0 

5.7 

8.5 

4.8 

Printing,  binding,  etc . 

8.5 

8.4 

7.5 

8.2 

8.0 

9.2 

11.1 

6.9 

Tobacco  . 

8.8 

18.2 

12.3 

13.0 

28.4 

6.8 

17.4 

4.6 

Food  and  liquors . 

,  7.6 

13.9 

10.2 

13.2 

12.2 

8.3 

14.6 

7.6 

Theaters  and  music . 

9.9 

7.3 

8.2 

9.5 

26.4 

16.2 

8.4 

23.9 

Woodworking  and  furniture . 

11.8 

11.2 

11.3 

13.3 

21.0 

11.0 

7.2 

7.0 

Restaurants  and  retail  trade . 

12.8 

9.7 

7.0 

9.6 

4.7 

2.9 

8.4 

3.1 

Public  employment . 

3.1 

4.2 

1.9 

1.6 

2.0 

5.7 

2.0 

.8 

Miscellaneous . 

5.9 

16.1 

6.2 

17.9 

10.1 

8.3 

4.2 

3.5 

Total . 

19.4 

22.0 

20.0 

18.5 

20.6 

11.9 

13.3 

6.9 

Total,  New  York  City . 

20.6 

23.4 

21.0 

19.7 

25.5 

14.1 

16.7 

7.5 

Total,  State  outside  city . 

17.1 

19.8 

18.1 

16.8 

12.6 

8.6 

7.5 

5.9 

The  changes  in  wages  reported  by  members  of  labor  organizations 
and  the  number  of  members  affected  by  those  changes  for  the  year 
ending  September  30,  1901,  are  shown  in  the  table  following. 
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CHANGES  IN  WAGES  OF  MEMBERS  OF  LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  MEMBERS  AFFECTED, 

YEAR  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  30,  1901. 


Industries. 

Increases. 

Decreases.  Net  changes. 

Members 

affected. 

Average 

weekly 

gain. 

Members 

affected. 

Average 
weekly . 
loss. 

Members 

affected. 

Aggregate 

weekly 

increase. 

Average 

weekly 

gain. 

Building,  stone  working,  etc. 

Clothing  and  textiles . 

Metals,  machinery,  etc . 

Transportation . 

Printing,  binding,  etc . 

Tobacco . 

17, 480 
22, 891 
1,585 
1,967 
206 
520 
501 

82.09 
1.99 
1.19 
1.53 
2. 30 
1.22 
1.52 

384 

1,620 

282 

253 

$0. 91 
3.65 
.85 
1.62 

17, 864 
24, 511 
1,867 
2,220 
206 
520 
501 

836, 168 
39, 708 
1, 647 
2,609 
474 
635 
762 

82.02 

1.62 

.88 

1.18 

2.30 

1.22 

1.52 

Food  and  liquors . 

Theaters  and  music. . . 

Woodworking  and  furniture. 
Restaurants  and  retail  trade. 

Public  employment . 

Miscellaneous . . . 

All  industries . 

775 

160 

611 

889 

2.80 

.79 

3.01 

.98 

18 

111 

4. 00 

1.17 

775 

178 

611 

1,000 

2, 167 
54 
1,839 
744 

2.80 
.30 
3. 01 
.74 

47, 585 

1.97 

2,668 

2.67 

50,253 

86, 807 

1. 73 

During  the  year  covered  by  the  report  very  little  of  the  ground 
gained  for  a  shorter  working  day  had  been  lost,  the  returns  showing 
but  six  instances  where  there  had  been  a  reversion  to  a  longer  working 
day.  The  working  time  of  319  members  of  labor  organizations  was 
increased  an  average  of  4  hours  per  week,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
26,147  members  had  their  working  time  decreased  by  an  average  of 
8  hours  per  week.  The  greatest  aggregate  gains,  both  as  to  time 
saved  and  numbers  benefited,  were  made  by  members  of  unions  in 
the  clothing  trades,  followed  by  members  of  unions  in  the  metal-work¬ 
ing  and  in  the  building  trades. 

The  Labor  Laws  of  New  York. — This  is  a  reprint  of  the  labor 
laws  of  the  State,  including  the  enactments  of  1902. 

WASHINGTON. 

Third  Biennial  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  of  the  State  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  1901-190%.  William  Blackman,  Commissioner.  318  pp. 

A  number  of  subjects  are  presented  in  this  report.  The  following 
are  the  most  important  of  those  containing  information  relating  to 
labor  conditions:  City  and  town  statistics,  15  pages;  condition  of  real 
estate  and  of  farm  labor,  11  pages;  lumber  mills,  4  pages;  steam  and 
street  railways,  10  pages;  organized  labor,  27  pages;  wage-earners, 
11  pages;  strikes,  lockouts,  and  boycotts,  11  pages;  miscellaneous, 
166  pages. 

City  and  Town  Statistics. — Sixty-two  cities  and  towns  of  the 
State  are  listed,  giving  population,  value  of  public  buildings,  amount 
of  city  indebtedness,  expenditures  on  public  improvements  during 
1901,  etc.  In  24  of  the  cities  and  towns  all  public  work  was  done  by 
day  labor  and  in  13  by  contract.  No  reports  from  25  towns  were 
received  on  this  point.  The  average  daily  wage  for  day  laborers  was 
$1.96;  for  man  and  team,  $3.80. 
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Condition  of  Real  Estate  and  of  Farm  Labor. — This  part  of 
the  report  treats  of  the  condition  of  real  estate  in  Washington  and 
the  proportion  of  laboring  men  buying  real  property.  The  average 
wages  per  day  for  farm  labor  are  $1;  the  average  per  month,  $26.50; 
average  per  day  for  man  and  team,  $2.62.  In  these  averages  board 
for  men  and  teams  is  included. 

Lumber  Mills. — In  the  lumber  industry  wages  paid  all  classes  of 
labor  have  increased  as  compared  with  returns  made  for  previous 
reports.  Following  are  the  hours  of  labor  and  the  average  daily 
wages  paid  to  mill  and  logging  employees,  compiled  from  returns 
received  from  all  parts  of  the  State: 

HOURS  OF  LABOR  AND  WAGES  OF  MILL  AND  LOGGING  EMPLOYEES,  1901-1902. 


Average  daily  wages. 

Occupations. 

Hours  of 
labor. 

Amount. 

Per  cen 
of  in¬ 
crease. 

Foremen . 

10 

$4. 22 
2. 93 

0.19 

Bookkeepers . 

10 

.  10 

Engineers . 

10  and  12 

2.90 

.13 

Firemen . 

10  and  12 

2. 26 

.10 

Sawyers . 

10 

4. 08 

.10 

Knot  sawyers . 

10 

3.26 

Shingle  packers . . . 

10 

2. 74 

Filers. . . 

10 

4.32 

Planer  men . 

10 

2.44 

Other  machine  men . 

10 

2. 77 

Tallymen . 

10 

2. 49 

10 

Blacksmiths . 

10 

2.  92 

.10 

Boom  men . 

10 

2. 42 

.10 

Teamsters . 

10 

2. 14 

.10 

Cooks  and  waiters . 

10  and  14 

1.94 

.10 

Laborers .  . 

10 

1.95 

.10 

Loggers . 

10 

2. 10  to  3. 25 

.10 

Steam  and  Street  Railways. — Under  steam  railroads  is  presented 
the  wages  paid  the  15,406  employees  of  the  various  lines  of  the  State, 
and  under  street  railways  the  wages  paid  the  1 ,486  employees  of  six  lines. 
The  following  table  gives  the  average  daily  wages  for  each  occupation: 

AVERAGE  DAILY  WAGES  OF  STEAM  AND  STREET  RAILWAY  EMPLOYEES,  1901-1902. 


Occupations. 

Average 

daily 

wages. 

Occupations. 

Average 

daily 

wages. 

STEAM  RAILROADS. 

Passenger  conductors . 

$3.  75 

2. 97 

STEAM  RAILROADS — Concluded. 

Carpenters . 

$2. 64 
3. 95 

Freight  conductors . 

Train  dispatchers . 

Passenger  brakemen . 

2. 00 

Train  operators . 

2. 00 

Freight  brakemen . 

2.24 

Station  agents . 

2. 29 

Passenger  engineers . 

3.80 

Office  help . . . 

2. 39 

Freight  engineers . 

Switch  engineers . 

3. 77 
3.00 

STREET  RAILWAYS. 

Road  firemen . 

Switch  firemen . . 

2.55 

1.84 

Conductors,  gripmen,  and  motormen  . . 

2.12 

Switchmen . 

2.72 

Electricians . 

2.74 

Machinists . 

2. 97 

Engineers . 

3. 00 

Boiler  makers . . 

3.15 

Firemen . 

2.10 

Blacksmiths  . .  . 

3.05 

Machinists . 

3.05 

Car  repairers  . 

2. 16 

Blacksmiths . 

3.10 

Section  foremen . 

2. 15 

Other  help . 

2. 12 

Bridge  and  building  foremen . 

3.31 
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Organized  Labor. — One  hundred  and  thirty  labor  organizations  of 
the  State,  with  an  aggregate  membership  of  11,593,  present  statistics 
relative  to  date  of  organization,  initiation  fees,  dues,  strike,  sick  and 
funeral  benefits,  hours  of  labor,  wages,  rules  governing  apprentice¬ 
ship,  etc. 

AY  age-earners. — This  is  the  result  of  a  canvass  of  about  100  wage- 
earners  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  representative  of  their  respective 
occupations.  Their  average  rate  of  wages  per  day  was  $3.05;  average 
income  per  year,  $848;  average  expenditure  per  year,  $659.37.  Two- 
sixths  of  the  number  canvassed  owned  their  homes,  three-sixths  rented 
at  an  average  rental  of  $12.11  per  month,  and  one-sixth  boarded  at  an 
average  expense  of  $5.12  per  week.  Two-thirds  of  the  total  reported 
yearly  savings,  which  averaged  $189.92  per  individual.  The  days  of 
employment  per  year  averaged  286. 

Strikes,  Lockouts,  and  Boycotts. — Accounts,  arranged  chrono¬ 
logically,  of  the  labor  disputes  taking  place  in  the  State  during  1901 
and  1902  are  presented  under  this  title.  Nineteen  disturbances  are 
recorded  as  arising  in  the  former  year  and  twenty  in  the  latter. 

Miscellaneous. — The  following  presentations  have  been  grouped 
under  this  head:  Testimony  from  the  investigation,  made  by  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Labor,  of  the  strike  of  the  butchers  and  of  the  strike  of 
the  longshoremen  of  Seattle;  testimony  from  the  investigation  into 
the  employment  of  girl  messengers;  violations  of  the  ten-hour  law 
for  females,  and  correspondence  on  the  law;  supreme  court  decisions 
affecting  labor;  manual  training;  suggestions  in  the  interest  of  the 
laboring  classes,  and  recommendations  for  legislative  action. 
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Recensement  general  des  Industries  et  des  Metiers ,  31  Octobre ,  1896. 

Office  du  Travail,  Ministere  de  PIndustrie  et  du  Travail.  1901-1902. 

Volumes  VI  to  XVIII. 

The  above-named  volumes  conclude  the  series  which  contains  the 
results  of  the  Belgian  industrial  census  of  1896.  A  brief  account  of 
the  scope  and  methods  of  the  census  has  been  given  in  Bulletin  No.  41. 

The  last  volume  of  the  report  is  a  general  summary  of  the  detailed 
information  contained  in  the  preceding  volumes.  The  information 
here  presented  has  been  obtained  from  the  summary.  As  explained 
in  Bulletin  No.  41,  the  information  for  establishments  was  taken  on 
Schedule  A,  and  that  for  industrial  employees  on  Schedule  B.  Con¬ 
siderable  variation  in  the  statistics'  in  regard  to  the  number  and  sex 
of  wage-workers  is  noticeable  in  many  industries  in  comparing  the 
results  of  the  two  enumerations.  The  method  followed  in  the  classi¬ 
fication  of  workingmen’s  returns  (Schedule  B)  accounts  for  a  large 
part  of  the  variation.  Again,  workmen  living  in  Belgium  but  work¬ 
ing  outside  the  country,  and  also  several  thousand  workmen  out  of 
employment  were  enumerated  on  the  B  but  not  on  the  A  schedules. 
All  the  following  information,  except  that  relating  to  age  and  con¬ 
jugal  condition  of  industrial  employees,  was  derived  from  the 
A  schedules. 

Two  classes  of  industry  are  distinguished  in  the  census:  First,  the 
centralized  production,  or  industry  proper,  which  includes  all  industry 
where  the  proprietor  carries  on  productive  operations,  either  alone  or 
with  assistants,  on  the  premises  of  the  establishment;  second,  decen¬ 
tralized  production,  which  is  divided  into  two  forms,  domestic  industry 
{\ Industrie  a  domicile)  and  industry  in  public  shops  {ateliers  publics'). 
Domestic  industry  is  defined  as  that  system  of  production  in  which 
the  proprietor  employs  persons  to  work  for  him  at  their  homes. 
“  Industry  in  public  shops”  closely  resembles  the  domestic  system, 
differing  from  it  in  that,  instead  of  working  at  home,  the  employee 
rents  quarters,  often  with  power,  in  buildings  or  shops  {ateliers publics) 
which  provide  such  facilities. 

In  round  numbers  there  were  330,000  industrial  enterprises  in  Bel¬ 
gium,  and  the  total  industrial  population  was  composed  of  247,000  pro¬ 
prietors,  41,000  managers,  agents,  salaried  employees,  etc.,  690,000 
14385— No.  47—03 - 16  921 
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wageworkers  employed  in  factories,  workshops,  mines,  etc.,  101,000 
home  workers,  and  51,000  family  members  of  proprietors  of  establish¬ 
ments  and  of  home  workers,  making  a  total  of  1,130,000  persons. 
This  number  includes  only  persons  engaged  in  private  industry. 
Agricultural  and  commercial  employees  are,  of  course,  not  considered. 
The  large  number  of  persons  engaged  in  domestic  industry  is  espe¬ 
cial  ly  worthy  of  notice. 

The  term  “establishment”  means  industrial  enterprises  of  all  sizes. 
In  undertakings  which  carry  on  several  distinct  classes  of  work,  each 
department  or  branch  is  counted  as  a  separate  establishment.  In  both 
forms  of  decentralized  production  the  premises  of  the  employers  and 
the  homes  or  shops  of  the  workmen  appear  as  separate  establishments 
in  the  tables. 

Reckoned  on  this  basis  the  total  number  of  establishments  in  exist¬ 
ence  on  the  census  date  was  337,395,  including  323,287  single  enter¬ 
prises  and  6,676  concerns  having  14,108  subdivisions.  The  total 
number  of  establishments  and  branches  in  operation  was  326,089. 
This  number  included  231,420  establishments  in  industry  proper  and 
94,669  establishments  in  domestic  industry  (including  7,150  premises 
of  employers  and  their  agents  and  335  places  rented  by  workmen  in 
public  shops).  The  total  number  of  persons  engaged  in  the  establish¬ 
ments  in  operation  was  as  follows: 


NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  IN  INDUSTRIAL  ESTABLISHMENTS,  BY  CLASSES  OF  OCCUPATIONS 

AND  SEX. 


Classes  of  occupations. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Proprietors . . . 

168,  699 
37, 946 
561,295 
41, 259 

69, 296 
2,529 
110, 301 
76,  058 
10 

237, 995 
40, 475 

Managers,  atrents,  salaried  employees,  etc . 

Wage  workers  in  industry  proper . 

a  671 ',596 
&  117, 317 
6390 

Home  workers . 

Workmen  in  public  shops . 

'380 

Members  of  families  of  proprietors  working  in  factories,  workshops, 
mines,  etc . 

27, 688 

6,783 

34, 471 

Total . . 

837, 267 

264, 977 

1,102,244 

« Including  7,661  wage  workers  employed  in  establishments  belonging  to  domestic  industry. 
b  Including  children  and  other  family  members  helping  workmen. 


Industry"  Proper. — Counting  enterprises  having  separate  divisions 
as  single  establishments  it  was  found  that  there  w^ere  about  236,000 
concerns  in  industry  proper.  This  number  includes  establishments 
not  in  activity  on  the  census  date.  The  total  force  of  these  establish¬ 
ments  comprised,  in  round  numbers,  241,500  proprietors,  38,500  man¬ 
agers,  salaried  employees,  etc.,  34,000  members  of  proprietors’  families 
occupied  as  workmen,  and  682,000  other  workmen  or  employees. 
The  great  majority  of  the  establishments  were  small.  About  165,000 
were  conducted  by  the  proprietors  alone  or  aided  only  by  members 
of  their  families,  and  54,500  others  occupied  less  than  5  workmen 
each.  In  about  200  establishments  500  or  more  workmen  were 
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employed.  Of  the  682,000  workmen  (exclusive  of  members  of  pro¬ 
prietors’  families)  employed  in  these  establishments,  14  per  cent  were 
found  in  establishments  occupying  less  than  5  workmen,  26  per  cent 
in  those  occupying  from  5  to  49  workmen,  and  60  per  cent  in  estab¬ 
lishments  occupying  50  workmen  or  over.  About  23^  per  cent  of  the 
682,000  workmen  were  employed  in  the  200  establishments  occupying 
500  workmen  or  over. 

The  foregoing  figures  are  based  partly  on  estimates,  and  are  used 
here  only  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  subject.  More  definite  infor¬ 
mation  is  given  in  the  following  table,  which  shows,  by  industries,  the 
number  of  industrial  establishments  proper  in  operation  on  October 
31, 1896,  and  the  number  of  wage  workers  emplo}red  therein,  classified 
according  to  size  of  establishment: 


ESTABLISHMENTS  AND  EMPLOYEES  IN  INDUSTRY  PROPER,  BY  SIZE  OF  ESTABLISHMENT 

AND  BY  INDUSTRIES. 


Industries. 

Establishments 
in  operation 
Oct.  31,  1896. 

Estab¬ 
lish¬ 
ments 
haying 
no  em¬ 
ployees 
or  only 
mem¬ 
bers  of 
propri¬ 
etors’ 
fami¬ 
lies. 

Establish¬ 
ments  hav¬ 
ing  less  than 

5  employees. 

Establish¬ 
ments  having 
from  5  to  49 
employees. 

Establish¬ 
ments  having 
50  or  more 
employees. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Em¬ 

ploy¬ 

ees. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Em¬ 

ploy¬ 

ees. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Em¬ 

ploy¬ 

ees. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Em¬ 

ploy¬ 

ees. 

Art,  instruments  of  precision,  etc 

1,253 

6,502 

557 

409 

898 

271 

3,371 

16 

2,233 

Building . 

24, 880 

62,  607 

14, 720 

7,199 

13, 754 

2,819 

33, 446 

142 

15, 407 

Ceramics . 

278 

7,043 

33 

69 

173 

146 

2, 167 

30 

4,703 

Chemicals . 

1,135 

17, 622 

158 

491 

1,064 

403 

5, 911 

83 

10, 647 

Clothing . 

73, 685 

37,  210 

59, 446 

12, 791 

21,864 

1,420 

12, 440 

28 

2, 906 

Food  products . 

23,  382 

57, 359 

12, 588 

9,073 

15,  396 

1,542 

15, 963 

179 

26, 000 

Glass . . 

49 

21,  699 

3 

109 

46 

21,590 

Hides  and  leather . 

22, 091 

17,  590 

17,  542 

3,943 

6,375 

559 

6,202 

47 

5;  013 

Metals . . . 

15,  606 

98, 955 

8,437 

5, 432 

8,707 

1,400 

21,112 

337 

69, 136 

Milling . 

665 

121, 993 

11 

30 

188 

4,257 

466 

117,  706 

Paper  T. . 

274 

8,370 

83 

58 

125 

93 

1,569 

40 

6,676 

Printing  and  publishing . 

2, 147 

10,  706 

724 

882 

1,831 

516 

6,772 

25 

2,103 

Quarrying . 

1,776 

35, 102 

285 

595 

1,417 

753 

12, 772 

143 

20, 913 

Textiles . 

3,020 

81, 103 

1,437 

430 

949 

774 

14, 051 

379 

66, 103 

Tobacco . 

1,251 

9,731 

638 

338 

620 

226 

3,482 

49 

5,629 

Transportation . 

18, 286 

16, 959 

15, 293 

2, 445 

3,905 

492 

6,195 

56 

6,859 

Wood  and  furniture . 

36,614 

39,  726 

24, 782 

9,911 

17, 141 

1,883 

18, 610 

38 

3,975 

Other  industries . 

5,028 

13, 658 

3,697 

919 

1,677 

360 

4,542 

52 

7,  439 

Total . 

231,420 

663, 935 

160, 420 

54, 996 

95, 926 

13, 848 

172, 971 

2, 156 

395, 038 

The  Domestic  Industry. — Of  the  94,334  establishments  in  domestic 
industry,  not  including  premises  rented  by  workmen  in  public  shops, 
5,835  belonged  to  employers,  1,315  were  premises  of  employers’  agents 
or  intermediaries,  and  87,184  were  the  homes  or  workshops  of  the 
home  workers.  In  4,940  employers’  establishments,  or  nearly  85  per 
cent  of  the  total  number,  no  workmen  were  employed.  The  employ¬ 
ers  in  these  instances  depended  entirely  on  outside  or  home  workers. 
In  the  895  other  employers’  establishments  both  classes  of  workmen 
were  employed,  so  that  in  656  instances  from  1  to  4  workmen  and  in 
239  instances  5  or  more  workmen  were  employed  in  the  establishment. 
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In  only  T  instances  were  50  or  more  workmen  employed  in  establish¬ 
ments  of  this  class.  Altogether  3,762  workmen  were  employed  in 
the  895  establishments.  Of  the  1,315  establishments  of  the  agents  or 
intermediaries  1,222,  or  93  per  cent,  did  not  employ  inside  workmen 
and  the  other  93  establishments  had  each  less  than  50  such  workmen. 
Altogether  376  workmen  were  employed  in  these  establishments.  In 
86,323,  or  99  per  cent,  of  the  so-called  establishments  of  the  home 
workers  the  workman  proprietor  employed  no  other  workmen  and 
in  75,665  instances  such  proprietors  were  not  even  aided  by  their 
children  or  other  family  members.  The  proprietors  of  the  other  861 
establishments,  however,  were  employers  of  labor.  In  803  instances 
there  were  from  1  to  4  and  in  58  instances  there  were  5  or  more  who 
paid  workmen.  In  all,  2,679  such  workmen  were  reported  on  the  A 
schedules.  Home  workers  engaged  in  gun  manufacture,  tailoring, 
dressmaking,  shoemaking,  and  cabinetmaking  most  frequently  em¬ 
ployed  paid  workmen. 

The  system  of  renting  working  places,  such  as  benches,  lathes,  looms, 
etc.,  in  buildings  and  shops  which  are  equipped  for  this  purpose,  is 
confined  almost  entirely  to  the  woolen  industry  of  Verviers  and  the 
diamond-cutting  industry  of  Antwerp.  There  were  87  such  weaving 
establishments  or  installations  and  248  diamond-cutting  establishments. 

Employment  of  Women  and  Children. — Of  the  110,301  females 
employed  in  industry  proper  84,647  were  over  16  years  of  age  and 
25,654  were  under  16.  Of  the  total  number  of  industrial  establish¬ 
ments  proper  in  which  workmen  are  employed  77.87  per  cent  employed 
men  onty,  16.51  per  cent  employed  women  onty,  while  5.62  per  cent 
employed  both  men  and  women.  More  than  nine-tenths  of  the  estab¬ 
lishments  employing  women  only  were  engaged  in  the  production  of 
clothing. 

The  total  number  of  children  under  16  years  of  age  employed  in 
industry  proper  was  76,147;  of  these  about  one-third,  or  25,654,  as 
aforementioned,  were  girls,  while  two-thirds,  or  50,493,  were  boys. 
Children  compose  over  11  per  cent  of  the  working  force  employed  in 
industrial  establishments  proper.  The  largest  numbers  of  children 
were  found  in  the  following  industries:  Textiles,  11,863;  coal  mining, 
10,167;  manufacture  of  clothing,  9,674,  and  glass  industries,  4,429. 
The  ages  of  the  children  were  as  follows: 


CHILDREN  EMPLOYED  IN  INDUSTRY  PROPER,  BY  SEX  AND  AGE. 


Age. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Under  12  years .  . 

248 
13,814 
36, 431 

191 
6,948 
18, 515 

439 
20, 762 
54, 946 

12  or  under  14  years . 

14  or  under  16  years . 

Total . 

50,  493 

25, 654 

76, 147 
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Hours  of  Labor. — The  hours  of  labor,  as  given  in  the  tables  below, 
show  the  actual  working  time  and  do  not  include  recesses  for  meals  or 
rest.  They  are  also  the  usual  and  customary  hours  of  work  in  the 
establishments  and  make  no  allowance  for  overtime  or  extra  work  due 
to  exceptional  business  conditions.  In  the  case  of  seasonal  industries, 
in  which  the  hours  of  labor  fluctuate,  the  establishments  were  requested 
to  report  the  hours  of  labor  on  the  census  date.  Because  of  the  special 
conditions  which  prevailed  therein,  the  hours  of  labor  for  the  coal¬ 
mining  industry  are  given  separately. 

Aside  from  the  coal-mining  industry  there  were  72,535  industrial 
establishments  in  activity  on  the  census  date,  in  which  555,172  wage 
workers  were  employed.  Of  these  wage  workers  3,039  worked  at 
night  only,  and  about  54,000  worked  in  shifts  in  establishments  which 
were  kept  in  activity  day  and  night.  In  most  instances  the  night  and 
day  shifts  alternated,  so  that  the  greater  portion  of  these  employees 
were  on  night  work  for  a  part  of  the  time.  The  other  employees, 
amounting  to  about  498,000,  worked  only  during  the  day. 

The  following  table  shows  the  classified  daily  hours  of  activity  in 
63,430  establishments  and  the  classified  daily  hours  of  labor  of  504,304 
employees  for  whom  the  facts  were  reported.  Day  workers,  night 
workers,  and  workers  in  shifts  are  tabulated  separately. 


EMPLOYEES  IN  INDUSTRIAL  ESTABLISHMENTS  ENGAGED  IN  DAY  WORK,  IN  NIGHT 
WORK,  AND  IN  SHIFTS,  BY  CLASSIFIED  HOURS  OF  LABOR  PER  DAY. 


[Employees  in  the  coal-mining  industry  are  not  included  in  this  table.] 


Hours  per  day. 

Establish¬ 

ments. 

Total  employ¬ 
ees. 

Day  work. 

Night  work. 

Shifts  (day  and 
night  work) . 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Em¬ 

ploy¬ 

ees. 

Per 

cent. 

Em¬ 

ploy¬ 

ees. 

Per 

cent. 

Em¬ 

ploy¬ 

ees. 

Per 

cent. 

8  or  under . 

9  or  over  8 . 

10  or  over  9 . 

10|  or  over  10 . 

11  or  over  10! . 

11!  or  over  11 . . . 

12  or  over  11! . 

Over  12 . 

Total . 

3. 770 

5.770 
18,817 

8,438 
13, 882 
5,164 
5,809 
2, 280 

5.94 
9.10 
28.  88 
13.  30 
21.89 
8.14 
9.16 
3. 59 

19,138 
34, 741 
172,  012 
77, 854 
88, 166 
70, 898 
30,  951 
10,  544 

3.79 
6. 89 
34.11 
15. 44 
17.48 
14.06 
6.14 
2. 09 

18, 195 
34, 685 
147, 192 
67,525 
85,  218 
69,  942 
30, 868 
10, 530 

3. 92 
7. 47 
31.71 
14. 55 
18. 36 
15. 07 
6.65 
2. 27 

93 

56 

979 

580 

280 

43 

65 

14 

4. 41 
2.65 
46. 40 
27. 49 
13.27 
2.04 
3.08 
.66 

850 

23, 841 
9,749 
2,668 

}  931 

2.23 

62. 68 
25. 63 
7. 01 

2.45 

63, 430 

100.00 

504, 304 

100. 00 

464, 155 

100. 00 

2,110 

100. 00 

38, 039 

100. 00 

About  55  per  cent  of  all  employees  for  whom  the  hours  were 
reported  worked  more  than  10  hours  per  day. 

The  hours  of  labor  of  72,103  women  and  of  61,652  children  under 
16  years  of  age  employed  in  industrial  establishments  (not  including 
those  employed  in  coal  mining)  are  separately  reported  in  the  table 
following. 
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WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN  EMPLOYED  IN  INDUSTRIAL  ESTABLISHMENTS,  BY  CLASSIFIED 

HOURS  OF  LABOR. 

[Employees  in  the  coal-mining  industry  are  not  included  in  this  table.] 


Hours  per  day. 

Children  under  16  years  of  age. 

Women. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Number. 

Per 

cent. 

Number. 

Per 

cent. 

Number. 

Per 

cent. 

Number. 

Per 

cent. 

8  or  under . 

1,852 

4.66 

1,262 

5.76 

3,114 

5.05 

1,207 

1.67 

9  or  over  8 . 

2, 559 

6. 44 

1, 827 

8.33 

4,386 

7.11 

3, 402 

4.72 

10  or  over  9 . 

14,337 

36.09 

6, 682 

30.  48 

21, 019 

34.09 

20, 260 

28.10 

10i  or  over  10 . 

5,958 

15.00 

3,168 

14.45 

9,126 

14.80 

11,549 

16.02 

11  or  over  10i . 

6, 751 

16.99 

2, 826 

12. 89 

9,577 

15. 54 

10, 603 

14.71 

114  or  over  11 . 

5,962 

15. 01 

5, 313 

24.24 

11,275 

18.29 

20, 668 

28.66 

12  or  over  114 . 

1,810 

4. 55 

612 

2. 79 

2,422 

3.93 

3,458 

4.79 

Over  12 . 

501 

1.26 

232 

1.06 

733 

1.19 

956 

1.33 

Total . 

39,  730 

100.00 

21, 922 

100. 00 

61,  652 

100. 00 

72, 103 

100. 00 

The  above  table  shows  that  over  65  per  cent  of  the  women  and 
nearly  54  per  cent  of  the  children  work  over  10  hours  per  day. 

Hours  of  Labor  in  Coal  Mines. — The  hours  of  labor  were 
reported  for  97,813  of  the  116,274  employees  in  coal  mines.  The 
hours  of  inside  workers  were  counted  from  the  time  of  entering  the 
mine  to  the  time  of  leaving  it.  Without  distinguishing  as  to  inside 
or  outside  work  or  as  to  sex  or  age  of  the  employees,  the  hours  were 
as  follows: 

EMPLOYEES  IN  COAL  MINES,  BY  CLASSIFIED  HOURS  OF  LABOR. 


Hours  per  day. 


8  or  under  . . . 

9  or  over  8 . . . 

10  or  over  9 . . 
10|  or  over  10 

11  or  over  10i 
11£  or  over  11 

12  or  over  11  £ 

Over  12 . 

Total . . 


Employees. 

Per  cent. 

7,748 

7.92 

7,293 

7.45 

43, 054 

44.02 

16,127 

16. 49 

9,735 

9. 95 

4,029 

4.12 

7,481 

7. 65 

2,346 

2.40 

97, 813 

100. 00 

Of  the  total  coal-mine  employees  for  whom  the  hours  were  reported, 
58,095,  or  59.4  per  cent,  worked  10  hours  or  less  per  day,  25,862,  or 
26.4  per  cent,  worked  11  or  over  10  hours,  while  13,856,  or  14.2  per 
cent,  worked  over  11  hours  per  day.  Considerably  more  than  half  the 
inside  employees  worked  10  hours  or  under  per  day,  their  time  being 
counted  from  the  moment  of  entrance  to  that  of  exit  from  the  mines. 

Rates  of  Wages. — The  rates  of  wages  were  taken  from  the  account 
books  of  the  various  establishments,  and  are  based  upon  the  last  wage 
payment  previous  to  October  31,  1896.  Information  was  secured  for 
612,892  out  of  a  total  of  671,596  wage  workers  employed  in  industrial 
establishments;  for  all  practical  purposes,  therefore,  this  part  of  the 
report  is  a  census  of  wage  rates  for  that  portion  of  the  industrial 
population. 
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The  classi  tied  rates  of  wages  of  men  and  women,  and  of  children  of 
both  sexes  under  16  years  of  age  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 


EMPLOYEES  IN  INDUSTRIAL  ESTABLISHMENTS,  BY  CLASSIFIED  RATES  OF  WAGES. 

[The  sum  of  the  items  shown  in  the  three  classes  of  rates  ranging  from  1  to  2.49  fr.  ($0,193  to  $0,481) 
does  not  agree  with  the  totals  shown.  In  obtaining  these  totals  three-fourths  of  the  girls  receiving 
1  fr.  ($0,193)  or  over  were  arbitrarily  classified  as  having  earned  from  1  to  1.49  fr.  ($0,193  to  $0,288) 
and  the  other  one-fourth  as  having  earned  from  1.50  to  1.99  fr.  ($0.29  to  $0,384),  while  of  the  boys 
who  received  1.50  fr.  ($0.29)  or  over  two-thirds  were  classified  as  having  earned  from  1.50  to  1.99  fr. 
($0.29  to  $0,384),  and  one-third  as  having  earned  from  2  to  2.49  fr.  ($0,386  to  $0,481).] 


Wages  per  day. 


Men. 


No  wages  received . . 

Under  0.50  fr.  ($0.097) . 

0.50  to  0.99  fr.  ($0,097  to  $0,191)  . . 
1.00  to  1.49  fr.  ($0,193  to  $0,288)  . . 

1.50  to  1.99  fr.  ($0.29  to  $0,384)  . . . 
2.00  to  2.49  fr.  ($0,386  to  $0,481)  . . 

2.50  to  2.99  fr.  ($0,483  to  $0.577) . . . 
3.00  to  3.49  fr.  ($0,579  to  $0,674)  . . 

3.50  to  3.99  fr.  ($0,676  to  $0.77)  . . . 
4.00  to  4.49  fr.  ($0,772  to  $0,867)  . 

4.50  to  4.99  fr.  ($0,869  to  $0,963)  . 
5.00  to  5.49  fr.  ($0,965  to  $1.06)  . . . 

5.50  to  5.99  fr.  ($1,062  to  $1,156)  . 
6.00  to  6.49  fr.  ($1,158  to  $1,253)  . . 

6.50  to  6.99  fr.  ($1,255  to  $1,349)  . . 
7.00  to  7.49  fr.  ($1,351  to  $1,446)  . . 

7.50  to  7.99  fr.  ($1,448  to  $1,542)  . 
8.00  to  8.49  fr.  ($1,544  to  $1,639)  . 

8.50  to  8.99  fr.  ($1,641  to  $1,735)  . . 
9.00  to  9.49  fr.  ($1,737  to  $1,832)  . 

9.50  to  9.99  fr.  ($1,834  to  $1,928)  . 
10.00  to  10.49  fr.  ($1.93  to  $2.025) . 

10.50  to  10.99  fr.  ($2,027  to  $2,121) 
11.00  to  11.49  fr.  ($2,123  to  $2,218) 

11.50  to  11.99  fr.  ($2.22  to  $2,314) 
12.00  to  12.49  fr.  ($2,316  to  $2,411) 

12.50  to  12.99  fr.  ($2,413  to  $2,507) 

13.00  fr.  ($2,509)  or  over . 


1,393 


8  20, 883 
28,  644 
62,191 
87, 015 
100,  392 
65,  615 
50, 887 
21, 134 
13,  934 
5, 776 
3,668 
1,653 
1,127 
650 
593 
316 
326 
223 
243 
145 
135 
71 
68 
69 
391 


Total 


467, 542 


Women. 

Boys 
under  16 
years  of 
age. 

Girls 
under  16 
years  of 
age. 

All  wage  workers 
reporting. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

2, 218 

2, 844 
4,667 
12, 748 
15, 090 
d  10, 228 

6,141 
3, 577 
8,444 
c  6, 949 

12,596 
8, 244 

2.06 

1.35 

4.53 

10.37 

9.56 

«6, 570 
22, 398 
21, 400 
13, 434 
5, 362 
2,233 
652 

a  27, 762 

8  63, 583' 
58,  600 
79, 034 
92, 377 

12.90 

15. 07 

102; 625 
66, 267 
51, 128 
21,214 
13,977 
5,  786 
3, 677 
1,656 
el,  136 
650 

16.75 

10.81 

24! 

8.34 

80 

3.46 

43 

2.28 

!0 

.94 

9 

.60 

3 

.27 

e9 

.19 

.11 

593 

.  10 

316 

.05 

326 

.05 

223 

.04 

243 

.04 

145 

.02 

135 

.02 

71 

.01 

68 

.01 

69 

.01 

391 

.06 

74, 662 

45, 577 

25, 111 

612, 892 

100. 00 

a  Including  all  women  who  earned  less  than  1  franc  ($0,193). 

8 Including  all  men  who  earned  less  than  1.50  francs  ($0.29). 
c  Including  all  girls  who  earned  1  fr.  ($0,193)  or  over  per  day. 
d Including  all  boys  who  earned  1.50  fr.  ($0.29)  or  over  per  day. 
e  Including  all  women  who  earned  7  fr.  ($1,351)  or  over  per  day. 

Use  of  Power. — Private  industrial  establishments  employed  13,207 
steam  engines,  1,166  gas  or  petroleum  motors,  1,080  water  motors, 
892  wind  motors,  and  76  electric  motors — a  total  of  16,121.  The  total 
horsepower  of  steam  engines  and  of  gas  and  petroleum  motors  was 
628,253^.  The  horsepower  of  other  motors  was  not  reported. 

Age  and  Conjugal  Condition  of  Industrial  Employees. — The 
following  table  shows  the  conjugal  condition  of  the  population 
employed  in  industrial  establishments  and  in  domestic  industry.  It 
does  not  include  children  or  relatives  of  owners  of  establishments  who 
are  employed  by  the  latter  in  the  workshops.  Both  this  table  and  the 
one  following  it  are  based  on  the  returns  from  the  workers  them¬ 
selves  (Schedule  B),  and  naturally  differ  from  the  figures  obtained 
from  the  schedules  for  establishments  (Schedule  A). 
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WAGE  WORKERS  IN  INDUSTRY  PROPER  AND  DOMESTIC  WORKERS,  BY  AGE  GROUPS 

AND  CONJUGAL  CONDITION. 


Age  groups  and  conjugal  condition. 

Industry  proper,  (a) 

Domestic  industry. 

Males. 

Fe¬ 

males. 

Total. 

Males. 

Fe¬ 

males. 

Total. 

Under  21  years: 

Single . 

150, 968 
2, 409 
67 

62,  888 
920 

213, 856 
3,  329 
101 

7,000 

110 

22,419 

667 

29,419 

777 

Married . : . 

Widowed  or  divorced . 

34 

1 

14 

15 

Total . 

153, 444 

63, 842  . 

217, 286 

7,  111 

23, 100 

30, 211 

From  21  to  30  years: 

Single . 

81,477 
73, 268 
1,311 

18,473 

6,858 

279 

99,  950 
80, 126 
1,590 

5,217 
3, 710 
49 

12, 201 
7,  727 
144 

17,418 

11,437 

193 

Married . 

Widowed  or  divorced . 

Total . 

156, 056 

25, 610 

181, 666 

8,976 

20, 072 

29, 048 

From  30  to  50  years: 

Single  . . .  . 

31, 141 

4,954 

6,217 

1,328 

36, 095 
177, 181 
9,709 

2,915 
10, 459 
569 

6,289 
13, 058 

9, 204 
23, 517 
1,907 

Married . 

170',  964 
8,381 

Widowed  or  divorced . 

1,338 

Total . 

210, 486 

12, 499 

222, 985 

13, 943 

20,  685 

34, 628 

50  years  or  over: 

Single . . 

6,351 
58, 480 
10, 838 

901 

7,252 
59, 348 
11, 828 

1,173 

6,352 

1,383 

2, 950 
4,587 
2, 670 

4,123 

Married . 

868 

10;  939 
4,053 

Widowed  or  divorced . 

990 

Total . 

75, 669 

2,759 

78, 428 

8,908 

10,207 

19, 115 

All  ages: 

Single . 

269, 937 
305, 121 
20, 597 

87, 216 
14, 863 
2, 631 

357, 153 
319, 984 
23,228 

16, 305 
20, 631 
2,002 

43, 859 
26, 039 
4,166 

60,164 
46, 670 
6, 168 

Married . 

Widowed  or  divorced . 

Total . 

595, 655 

104, 710 

700, 365 

38, 938 

74, 064 

113, 002 

a  Including  workmen  employed  in  public  shops  ( ateliers  publics). 


The  proportion  of  married,  widowed,  or  divorced  females  in  indus¬ 
try  proper  was  less  than  17  per  cent  of  the  total  females,  while  in  the 
domestic  industry  it  was  nearly  41  per  cent.  This  difference  is  suffi- 
cientty  explained  by  the  nature  of  the  work  done  in  the  homes  of 
working  women. 

On  comparing  figures  derived  from  this  table  with  those  shown  by 
the  general  census  of  1890  the  conclusion  is  reached  that  males  of  the 
industrial  population  marry  at  an  earlier  age  than  those  of  the  general 
population.  The  general  census  showed  that  about  85i  per  cent  of  all 
males  over  30  years  of  age  and  about  63  per  cent  of  all  males  over  21 
years  of  age  were  married,  widowed,  or  divorced.  According  to  the 
figures  shown  in  the  table  for  these  respective  age  divisions,  the  pro¬ 
portions  are  about  87  per  cent  and  73  per  cent  for  males  in  industry 
proper,  and  82  per  cent  and  71  per  cent  for  males  in  the  domestic 
industries.  In  other  words,  the  percentage  of  married,  widowed,  or 
divorced  males  21  years  of  age  or  over  was  much  larger  for  both 
classes  of  industry  than  for  the  total  population,  while  the  percentage  of 
males  30  years  of  age  or  over  was  only  slightly  larger  for  industry 
proper  and  considerably  less  for  domestic  industry  than  for  the  total 
population. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  ages  of  the  working  population. 
Children  and  relatives  of  proprietors  of  establishments  employed  by 
the  latter  in  the  workshops  are  not  included. 

WAGE  WORKERS  IN  INDUSTRY  PROPER  AND  DOMESTIC  WORKERS,  BY  CLASSIFIED  AGE 

GROUPS. 


—  -  Lj  -  -  -  -  -  - 

Age  groups. 

Industry  proper. 

Domestic  industry. 

Total. 

Males. 

Fe¬ 

males. 

Total. 

Males. 

Fe¬ 

males. 

Total. 

Under  16  years . 

16  or  under  21  years . 

21  or  under  30  years . . 

30  or  under  35  years . 

35  or  under  40  years . 

40  or  under  45  years . 

45  or  under  50  years . 

50  or  under  55  years . 

65  or  under  60  years . 

60  or  under  65  years . 

65  or  under  70  years . 

70  years  or  over . 

Total . 

58, 539 
94, 905 
156, 056 
69, 955 
58, 694 
45, 599 
36, 238 
31,248 
21,927 
12, 895 
6, 311 
3,288 

27, 569 
36, 273 
25,  610 
5,265 
3,501 
2, 238 
1,495 
1,084 
749 
486 
261 
179 

86, 108 
131, 178 
181, 666 
75, 220 
62, 195 
47, 837 
37, 733 
32, 332 
22, 676 
13,  381 
6,572 
3, 467 

2, 512 
4,  599 
8,976 
4,242 
3, 695 
3,230 
2,776 
2,860 
2,502 
1,645 
1,026 
875 

9,586 
13, 514 
20,072 
7,205 
5, 765 
4,151 
3,564 
3,456 
2,776 
1,778 
1,093 
1,104 

12, 098 
18,113 
29, 048 
11,447 
9,460 
7,381 
6,340 
6, 316 
5,278 
3,423 
2,119 
1,979 

98, 206 
149, 291 
210, 714 
86, 667 
71, 655 
55, 218 
44, 073 
38,  648 
27, 954 
16, 804 
8,691 
5,446 

595, 655 

104, 710 

700, 365 

38, 938 

74,064 

113, 002 

813, 367 

Of  the  total  employees  in  industry  proper  nearly  52  per  cent  of  the 
males  and  over  85  per  cent  of  the  females  were  less  than  30  years  of 
age,  over  35  per  cent  of  the  males  and  less  than  12  per  cent  of  the 
females  were  from  30  to  50  years  -of  age,  while  the  remaining  13  per 
cent  of  the  males  and  less  than  3  per  cent  of  the  females  were  dis¬ 
tributed  through  the  age  groups  above  50.  In  domestic  industry  over 
41  per  cent  of  the  males  and  58  per  cent  of  the  females  were  under  30 
years  of  age,  about  36  per  cent  of  the  males  and  about  28  per  cent  of 
the  females  were  from  30  to  50  years  of  age,  while  23  per  cent  of  the 
males  and  14  per  cent  of  the  females  were  50  years  of  age  or  over. 
Hence,  the  relative  number  of  employees  in  the  higher  age  groups 
was  larger  in  domestic  industry  than  in  industry  proper. 

FINLAND. 

Industri- Statistik,  16.  At 1899.  Industri-  Statistik,  17.  At  1900.  Bidrag 
till  Findlands  Officiela  Statistik,  XVIII.  Forra  Delen.  Bergshand- 
tering  och  Maskinindustri;  Mynt-  och  Kontrollverket.  1901.  ’55 
pp.  1902.  58  pp. 

This  is  the  first  part  of  the  sixteenth  and  of  the  seventeenth  annual 
reports  on  industrial  statistics  of  Finland,  and  relates  to  the  mining 
and  metal  working  industries,  and  to  coinage.  The  second  part  of  the 
latter  report,  relating  to  the  factory  and  hand -working  industries,  has 
been  digested  in  Bulletin  No.  44.  The  reports  contain  an  analysis  and 
summary  of  the  statistics,  followed  by  detailed  tables  showing  the 
facts  for  each  industry  and  for  each  district.  The  two  following  tables 
show  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  gold,  silver,  and  copper  produced 
for  each  year  from  1890  to  1900,  and  the  value  of  iron  mined  and  man¬ 
ufactured  in  the  years  1898,  1899,  and  1900,  respectively. 
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PRODUCTION  OF  GOLD,  SILVER,  AND  COPPER  IN  FINLAND,  1890  TO  1900. 


Year. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Copper. 

Weight 

(ounces). 

Value. 

Weight 

(ounces). 

Approxi¬ 
mate  value. 

Weight 

(ounces). 

Approximate 

value. 

1890  . 

574 

$11, 030 

26, 287 

$15, 440 

9,401,843 

$92, 640 

1891 . 

282 

5,415 

33,383 

19, 300 

13, 240,  643 

129, 310 

1892  . 

155 

2, 969 

29, 579 

17, 370 

10, 798, 017 

96, 500 

1893  . 

133 

2,545 

28, 577 

16, 984 

8,983,433 

81,060 

1894  . 

208 

3,977 

28, 213 

16,  791 

10, 395, 811 

88, 780 

1895  . 

319 

6,131 

14. 494 

8,685 

11,712,126 

135,100 

1896  . . 

229 

4,394 

12, 067 

7,141 

12, 670, 798 

139, 925 

1897  . 

148 

3, 010 

12, 256 

6, 755 

11,454,439 

129, 310 

1898  . 

149 

3, 026 

14,  647 

9,430 

8, 139, 926 

117, 151 

1899  . 

84 

1,618 

7,853 

5, 018 

7, 208, 198 

115,414 

1900  . 

70 

1,343 

8,054 

5,318 

7,041,014 

109, 894 

VALUE  OF  PRODUCT  OF  IRON  MINES  AND  PRINCIPAL  IRON  WORKING  INDUSTRIES  IN 

FINLAND,  1898,  1899,  AND  1900. 


Character  of  product. 

Value  of  product. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

Iron  ore  from  mines  («) . 

Bog  iron  ore . 

$23, 371 
93,  949 
501, 800 
212, 300 
482, 500 
714,100 
537, 206 
3, 680, 449 
573,  907 

$37,  753 
123, 137 
521,100 
193, 000 
492, 150 
723,  750 
711,  611 
4, 880, 119 
634, 518 

$83,329 

138,558 

598. 300 
164, 0.50 
482, 500 

405. 300 
1,071,754 
4, 587,  375 

773, 741 

Pig  iron . . . . . . 

Wrought  iron . 

Rolled  iron . ! . 

Hammered  iron  (Martin) . 

Black  iron  and  castings . 

Machine  shops  and  foundries  (private) . 

Machine  shops  and  foundries  (State  railway) . ... 

Total . 

6, 819, 582 

8, 317, 138 

8, 304, 907 

• 

a  Not  including  iron  from  copper  and  tin  mines  at  Pitkaranta. 


The  number  of  establishments  in  the  mining  and  metal  working 
industries  was  1,474  in  1899  and  1,361  in  1900.  The  number  of 
workers  employed  was  18,134  in  1899  and  18,205  in  1900.  The  value 
of  the  product  was  51,358,461  marks  ($9,912,182.97)  in  1899  and 
52,492,981  marks  ($10,131,145.33)  in  1900.  The  following  table  shows 
these  facts  for  each  trade  or  industry  for  1899  and  1900: 


ESTABLISHMENTS,  EMPLOYEES,  AND  VALUE  OF  PRODUCT  OF  THE  MINING  AND  METAL 

WORKING  INDUSTRIES  OF  FINLAND,  1899  AND  1900.  ' 


1899. 

1900. 

Trade  or  industry. 

Estab¬ 

lish¬ 

ments. 

Em¬ 

ploy¬ 

ees. 

Value  of 
product. 

Estab¬ 

lish¬ 

ments. 

Em¬ 

ploy¬ 

ees. 

Value  of 
product. 

Blacksmithing  and  fine  iron  working. . . 

855 

2,035 

$482, 018 

748 

1,953 

$586,566 

Coppersmithing . 

73 

379 

147, 162 

77 

375 

139, 983 

Shot  making . 

1 

25 

15, 440 

1 

10 

9, 766 

Type  founding . : . . . 

1 

3 

1,254 

2 

5 

3,648 

Engraving . 

1 

5 

1,737 

2 

10 

5,  771 

Gold  and  silver  smithing . 

85 

401 

221, 892 

82 

403 

239, 320 

Brass  founding . 

24 

99 

42,  711 

20 

92 

39, 565 

Gilding  and  plating . 

6 

25 

15, 961 

10 

40 

25, 688 

Galvanizing . 

Tin  and  sheet-iron  working . 

1 

39 

24, 125 

1 

39 

27, 020 

126 

618 

274,292 

116 

601 

257, 462 
6, 658 

File  cutting . 

7 

32 

5,925 

5 

22 

Metal  card  making . 

9 

35 

8, 994 

9 

37 

8, 51 1 

Needle  making . 

2 

2 

289 

3 

20 

3,899 

Ship  and  boat  building. . 

5 

173 

65, 273 

5 

156 

59, 386 

Watch  and  clock  making . 

145 

333 

111,303 

163 

349 

107, 790 

Organ  building . 

9 

64 

22,  697 

12 

77 

29,471 

Musical  instrument  making . 

2 

4 

4,979 

4 

6 

3,  513 

Optical  instrument  making . 

5 

21 

5, 327 
26, 634 

6 

29 

9,  592 

Electrical  apparatus . 

6 

63 

6 

70 

44,660 

Total  for  metal  working  trades. . . . 
Mines,  foundries,  machine  shops’  and 

1, 363 

4,356 

1,478, 013 

1,262 

4,294 

1,608,269 

State  railway  shops . 

111 

13, 778 

8, 434, 170 

99 

13, 911 

8, 522, 876 

Total  for  all  industries . 

1,474 

18, 134 

9, 912, 183 

1,361 

18, 205 

10,131,145 
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The  next  table  shows  the  number  of  employees  engaged  in  these 
industries  in  1900,  classified  according  to  sex  and  age.  In  the  same 
industries  in  1899  there  were  employed  17,997  males  and  137  females. 


EMPLOYEES  IN  THE  MINING  AND  METAL  WORKING  INDUSTRIES  OF  FINLAND,  BY  SEX 

AND  BY"  AGE  GROUPS,  1900. 


Trade  or  industry. 


Un¬ 

der 

15. 


Blacksmithing  and  fine  iron  working. . 

Coppersmithing . . 

Shot  making . 

Type  founding . . . 

Engraving. . . . . . 

Gold  and  silver  smithing. . . 

Brass  founding . . . 

Gilding  and  plating . 

Galvanizing . . 

Tin  and  sheet-iron  working . 

File  cutting . 

Metal  card  making . 

Needle  making . 

Ship  and  boat  building . 

Watch  and  clock  making . 

Organ  building . 

Musical  instrument  making . 

Optical  instrument  making . 

Electrical  apparatus . 


25 

5 


9 

2 


10 

"i 


15 

3 


1 


Total  for  metal  working  trades  . . 
Mines,  foundries,  and  machine  shops.. 
State  railway  shops . 


71 

99 

3 


Total  for  all  industries 


173 


Male  employees. 

Female  employees. 

Total  of 
both 
sexes. 

15  to 
18. 

Over 

18. 

Total. 

Un¬ 

der 

15. 

15  to 
18. 

Over 

18. 

To¬ 

tal. 

148 

1,762 

1,935 

2 

16 

18 

1,953 

67 

301 

373 

2 

2 

375 

2 

2 

5 

3 

8 

10 

1 

3 

4 

1 

1 

5 

2 

8 

10 

10 

57 

289 

355 

3 

45 

48 

403 

12 

75 

89 

1 

2 

3 

92 

4 

36 

40 

40 

6 

33 

39 

39 

80 

504 

594 

7 

7- 

601 

3 

18 

21 

1 

1 

22 

17 

18 

1 

18 

19 

37 

2 

5 

7 

6 

3 

4 

13 

20 

5 

149 

154 

2 

2 

156 

58 

265 

338 

1 

1 

9 

11 

349 

3 

70 

76 

1 

1 

77 

6 

6 

6 

7 

21 

28 

1 

1 

29 

2 

45 

48 

22 

22 

70 

457 

3,609 

4,137 

7 

18 

132 

157 

4, 294 

809 

11,759 

12,667 

12, 667 

50 

1,191 

i;244 

R244 

1,316 

16, 559 

18, 048 

7 

18 

132 

157 

18, 205 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  on  Workmen's  Cooperative  Societies  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

1901.  xlviii,  252  pp.  (Published  by  the  Labor  Department  of  the 

British  Board  of  Trade.) 

This  report  and  the  accompanying  statistical  tables  relating  to  work¬ 
men’s  cooperative  societies  in  the  LTnited  Kingdom  is  the  first  on  such 
societies  issued  by  the  Labor  Department.  The  various  classes  of 
workmen’s  cooperative  societies  considered  are  grouped  as  follows: 

1.  Cooperative  distribution  in  Great  Britain:  (a)  By  retail  distrib¬ 
utive  societies,  (b)  by  wholesale  societies. 

2.  Cooperative  production  in  Great  Britain:  (a)  By  retail  distrib¬ 
utive  societies,  (b)  by  wholesale  societies,  (c)  by  associations  for  pro¬ 
duction,  (d)  by  corn-mill  societies. 

3.  Cooperation  in  Ireland. 

4.  Provision  of  dwellings  by  cooperative  societies. 

5.  Associations  for  credit:  (a)  Building  societies,  (b)  cooperative 
credit  societies  and  banks,  (c)  labor  loan  societies. 

6.  Cooperative  insurance. 

7.  Propagandist  organizations. 

During  recent  years  the  progress  made  by  cooperation  in  the  United 
Kingdom  has  been  continuous  and  remarkable.  Between  1874  and 
1899  the  recorded  membership  of  all  classes  of  cooperative  societies 
increased  from  403,010  to  1,681,342,  the  percentage  which  cooperators 
formed  of  the  total  population  rising  from  1.2  to  4.1.  The  increase 
of  the  total  ~earlv  transactions  of  these  societies  has  been  quite  as 
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rapid  as  that  of  their  membership,  the  aggregate  business  for  1874 
being  valued  at  about  <£15,000,000  ($72,997,500),  while  that  for  1899 
amounted  to  more  than  four-and-a-half  times  as  much. 

The  majority  of  cooperative  societies  (1,446  out  of  1,858  in  1899) 
are  associations  established  primarily  for  retail  distribution,  and  these 
embraced  more  than  nine-tenths  of  the  total  membership  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  transactions.  The  value,  however,  of  the  commodi¬ 
ties  produced  by  the  various  societies  was  considerable,  amounting  in 
1899  to  nearly  £11,000,000  ($53,531,500),  of  which  more  than  a  third 
was  produced  by  the  workshops  attached  to  societies  for  retail  distri¬ 
bution,  a  third  by  the  “  wholesale”  societies  which  supply  the  retail 
stores,  and  the  remainder  by  independent  societies  established  expressly 
for  production. 

The  progress  made  by  cooperative  societies  established  primarily 
for  production  since  1882,  the  first  year  for  which  figures  are  given, 
has  been  considerable.  Excluding  corn  (wheat)  milling  societies,  the 
output  of  which  in  1899  was  valued  at  over  £1,000,000  ($4,866,500), 
returns  for  1882  showed  16  such  societies  with  sales  amounting  to 
£137,848  ($670,837),  while  in  1899  the  number  of  societies  was  259 
with  sales  amounting  to  £2,191,785  ($10,666,322). 

The  following  summary  table  shows  for  the  years  1862  to  1899  the 
membership,  capital,  and  amount  of  sales  of  the  workmen’s  cooperative 
distributive  and  productive  societies  of  the  United  Kingdom: 

MEMBERSHIP,  CAPITAL,  AND  AMOUNT  OF  SALES  OF  WORKMEN’S  COOPERATIVE, 
DISTRIBUTIVE,  AND  PRODUCTIVE  SOCIETIES,  1862  to  1899. 


Year. 

Societies 
making  re¬ 
turns. 

Members 
in  socie¬ 
ties. 

Capital. 

Amount  of 
sales. 

Share. 

Loan. 

1862  (a' 

331 

88, 948 

$1, 767, 532 

$252, 858 

$10, 990, 299 

1863  (a 

380 

109, 546 

2, 454, 619 

315,  987 

12, 476, 154 

1864  (a 

393 

127,  673 

2, 889, 864 

363, 727 

13, 260, 045 

1865  (a) 

. 

402 

122, 886 

3, 544, 885 

440, 321 

15, 767, 226 

1866  a 

. 

440 

142, 258 

4, 642, 261 

476, 795 

21, 027, 324 

1867  (« 

575 

168,  975 

6,  720,  432 

572, 296 

28, 129, 664 

1868  (a 

673 

211,781 

8,329,711 

864,806 

34,  660, 965 

1869  (« 

754 

229, 861 

8,840,834 

871,366 

35,785,141 

1870  (a 

745 

243, 785 

9, 402, 428 

904, 950 

36, 703, 255 

1871  (a 

741 

255,  782 

10, 743, 329 

998, 513 

42, 147, 837 

1872 . 

930 

323, 609 

14, 070, 254 

1, 636, 594 

58,817,629 

1873 . ■ . 

964 

378, 865 

16, 838, 105 

2, 098, 235 

70, 736, 373 

1874 . 

1,001 

402, 946 

18, 386,  902 

2,413,336 

73, 737, 865 

1875 . 

1,126 

465, 663 

20,251,210 

3, 388, 729 

83, 908, 461 

1876 . 

1,112 

493, 100 

24, 235, 944 

3,671,886 

90,  319, 666 

1877 . 

1,100 

515,359 

25, 923, 627 

4, 367,  791 

98, 040, 577 

1878... 

1,128 

645, 470 

26,  792, 779 

4,782,777 

96, 120, 573 

1879 . : . 

1,080 

552, 305 

26, 924, 305 

5, 015, 055 

90, 099, 836 

1880 . 

1,103 

586, 211 

29, 180, 702 

5, 456,  325 

104,318, 012 

1881... 

1,166 

625, 682 

31, 379, 367 

6,477,136 

113, 062, 806 

1882 . 

1,074 

623, 202 

32, 766, 592 

6, 189, 954 

117,559.155 

1883 . 

1,083 

647, 176 

34, 019, 186 

6, 839, 866 

125, 052, 246 

1884 . 

1,167 

717, 301 

35,806,670 

8,031,243 

131,449,343 

1885 . 

1,189 

768,  401 

40, 106, 520 

8,347.707 

133,  650, 957 

1886 . 

1,198 

796,  951 

42,425,188 

9, 258, 380 

140, 257, 070 

1887 . . . 

1,205 

851, 157 

45, 737, 557 

9, 249, 489 

147,185,176 

1888 . 

1,263 

891,077 

47, 483, 750 

10, 315, 194 

163,671,500 

1889 . 

1,370 

957, 763 

50,751,823 

11,026,457 

179, 645, 534 

1890 . 

1,320 

985, 096 

55,201,167 

12, 704, 203 

188,121,833 

1891 . . . 

1,408 

1, 069, 480 

60, 500, 343 

13,  915, 922 

216,368,123 

1892 . 

1,541 

1,153,916 

65, 495, 381 

15, 346, 595 

229,  519, 061 

1893 . 

1,562 

1,198,499 

67, 544, 932 

16, 100, 781 

228, 003, 423 

1894 . 

1,588 

1, 245, 066 

71,127,182 

16, 702, 402 

228, 465,  400 

1895 . 

1,605 

1,311,143 

76, 285, 234 

19,  613, 912 

242, 968, 680 

1896 . 

1,664 

1,399,891 

82, 938, 421 

19,931,344 

264,892,948 

1897 . 

1,708 

1,511,423 

88,061,668 

23,185,831 

290,  339, 419 

1898 . 

1,767 

1,593,600 

93, 792, 746 

24, 228, 425 

308, 584, 629 

1899 . 

1 , 802 

1,677,018 

101,669,  677 

26, 637, 941 

330, 512, 907 

a  Figures  are  for  England  and  Wales  only. 
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1  In  the  provision  of  dwelling  houses  for  their  members,  224  cooper¬ 
ative  societies,  up  to  the  end  of  1899,  had  expended  a  total  of  <£5,147,526 
($25,050,435)  for  this  purpose.  Of  this  amount  £917,397  ($4,464,513) 
had  been  expended  by  179  societies  in  building  4,247  houses  of  the 
average  value  of  £216  ($1,051),  all  of  which  are  owned  by  the  societies 
and  rented  to  members;  89  societies  had  expended  £827,823  ($4,028,601) 
upon  the  building  of  3,709  houses  of  the  average  value  of  £223  ($1,085), 
which  have  been  sold  to  members,  and  139  societies  had  advanced 
£3,402,306  ($16,557,322)  upon  16,082  houses,  which  have  been  built 
or  purchased  by  members,  the  average  amount  loaned  per  house  being 
£211  10s.  ($1,029.26). 

Ten  of  the  societies  advanced  funds  up  to  95  per  cent  of  the  value 
of  the  houses  mortgaged,  59  societies  up  to  90  per  cent,  and  the  remain¬ 
ing  societies  in  various  proportions  from  50  to  92^  per  cent.  The  rate 
of  interest  charged  for  advances  by  34  per  cent  of  the  societies  was 
4  per  cent  per  anuum,  by  27  per  cent  of  the  societies  5  per  cent,  while 
the  charge  by  the  remaining  societies  was  at  various  other  rates,  but 
in  no  case  reaching  5  per  cent.  With  few  exceptions  the  terms  of 
repayment  of  advances  ranged  from  2s.  to  5s.  ($0.49  to  $1.22)  per 
week  per  £100  ($486.65)  advanced. 

The  three  classes  of  workmen’s  cooperative  associations  for  credit 
(building  societies,  credit  societies  and  banks,  and  labor  loan  societies) 
making  returns  for  the  year  1899  show  the  following  as  to  their  mem¬ 
bership  and  funds: 


MEMBERSHIP  AND  FUNDS  OF  ASSOCIATIONS  FOR  CREDIT,  1899. 


Kind  of  association. 

Number 

making 

returns. 

Member¬ 

ship. 

Funds. 

Building  societies: 

Incorporated . 

2,825 

65 

55 

269 

551,210 
51, 771 
3,892 
31, 542 

$222, 653, 329 
73, 115, -547 
234, 395 
1,169, 449 

Unincorporated . 

Credit  societies  and  banks . . 

Labor  loan  societies . 

Total . 

2,  714 

638, 415 

297, 172, 720 

The  building  societies,  like  the  American  building  and  loan  associa¬ 
tions,  are  largely  used  by  workmen  for  obtaining  funds  with  which  to 
purchase  dwelling  houses,  the  repayments  by  installments  of  such  funds 
being  usually  spread  over  a  term  of  from  10  to  20  years.  However, 
some  of  the  societies  probably  consist  largely  of  capitalists  who  use 
them  simply  as  a  means  of  investment.  At  the  end  of  1899  the  share 
capital  due  to  members  of  the  2,325  incorporated  societies  making 
returns  amounted  to  £31,645,414  ($154,002,407),  while  the  share  capi¬ 
tal  due  to  members  of  the  65  unincorporated  societies  making  returns 
amounted  to  £3,460,790  ($16,841,935). 

The  labor  loan  societies,  the  object  of  which  is  u  the  establishing  a 
fund  for  making  loans  to  the  industrial  classes,  and  taking  payments 
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of  the  same  by  installments, ”  present  the  following  summary  figures 
for  1899:  There  were  269  societies,  with  a  membership  of  31,542, 
which  made  returns.  The  borrowers  numbered  55,420  and  the  amount 
in  their  hands  at  the  end  of  the  year  aggregated  <£193,385  (1941,108). 
There  was  due  depositors  and  shareholders  the  sum  of  £240,306 
(11,169,449).  The  net  profits  for  the  year  were  £11,354  (155,254). 
Returns  since  1883  show  these  societies  to  be  steadily  decreasing  in 
number. 

The  Cooperative  Insurance  Society  was  established  in  186T  for  the 
purpose  of  (a)  insuring  against  lire  any  property,  whether  belonging 
to  its  members  or  not,  (h)  guaranteeing  the  honesty  of  persons 
employed  by  cooperative  societies,  and  (c)  insuring  the  lives  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  cooperative  societies.  At  the  end  of  1900  the  Insurance  Society 
had  456  cooperative  societies  holding  its  shares,  and  over  1,000  coop¬ 
erative  societies  insured  lry  it.  The  subscribed  share  capital  of  the 
Insurance  Society  was  £48,140  ($234,273),  of  which  but  £10,797 
($52,544)  had  been  paid  up,  yet  its  accumulated  funds  had  reached  the 
sum  of  £99,794  ($485,647),  made  up  as  follows: 


Life  insurance  fund .  $137,  391 

Fire  insurance  fund . . .  237,  276 

Accident  and  fidelity  insurance  fund .  32,  036 

General  reserve  fund .  68, 131 

Undivided  balance . .  10,813 


Total .  485,  647 


Of  propagandist  organizations,  there  were  seven  central  organiza¬ 
tions  for  purposes  of  propaganda  and  organization,  and  the  defense  of 
cooperative  interests. 

In  appendices  to  the  report  are  given  a  list  of  the  cooperative  con¬ 
gresses  held  from  1869  to  1900,  with  number  of  delegates  and  socie¬ 
ties  represented  at  each  congress;  a  tabular  statement  of  the  weekly 
hours  of  labor  of  employees  of  retail  distributive  societies  in  1896, 
and  a  reprint  of  the  general  rules  for  a  cooperative  productive  society. 
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[This  subject,  begun  in  Bulletin  No.  2,  has  been  continued  in  successive  issues. 
All  material  parts  of  the  decisions  are  reproduced  in  the  words  of  the  courts,  indi¬ 
cated  when  short  by  quotation  marks,  and  when  long  by  being  printed  solid.  In 
order  to  save  space,  matter  needed  simply  by  way  of  explanation  is  given  in  the 
words  of  the  editorial  reviser.] 

DECISIONS  UNDER  STATUTORY  LAW. 

Assignment  of  Future  Wages — Constitutionality  of  Stat¬ 
ute — International  Text-Book  Company  r.  Weiss ing er  et  al. ,  Supreme 
Court  of  Indiana,  65  Northeastern  Reporter,  page  52 1. — In  this  case 
the  International  Text-Book  Compan}^  had  sued  Horace  L.  Weissinger 
and  his  employer,  the  American  Car  and  Foundry  Company,  to  recover 
the  amount  of  $61.25,  assigned  to  the  first-named  company  as  payment 
for  a  course  of  instruction  in  the  International  Correspondence 
Schools.  The  assignment  was  in  the  form  of  an  order  directing  the 
American  Car  and  Foundry  Company  to  pay  the  proprietors  of  the 
International  Correspondence  Schools  the  sum  of  two  dollars  per  month 
from  wages  earned  by  Weissinger  until  the  amount  named  should  be 
paid  in  full.  The  circuit  court  of  Clark  County  returned  judgment  in 
favor  of  Weissinger,  on  the  ground  that  this  order  was  an*  assignment 
of  future  wages,  and  as  such  was  forbidden  by  the  act  of  February  28, 
1899  (Burns’  Rev.  St.  1901,  7059  to  7059d),  which  provides  in  its  first 
section  for  weekly  payments  for  the  full  amount  due  for  the  labor 
or  service  of  employees  of  all  persons,  companies,  corporations,  or 
associations  employing  laborers  for  hire,  while  section  1  prohibits  the 
assignment  of  future  wages  to  become  due  such  employees. 

The  plaintiffs,  the  International  Text-Book  Company,  carried  the 
case  to  the  supreme  court,  where  the  decision  of  the  court  below  was 
affirmed.  The  plaintiffs  made  the  claim  that  these  sections  were  in 
violation  of  the  constitutions,  both  of  the  State  and  of  the  United  States, 
in  that  they  limited  the  right  of  a  citizen  of  Indiana  to  make  contracts. 
The  question,  therefore,  was  entirely  as  to  the  validity  of  the  law. 

On  this  point  Judge  Dowling,  speaking  for  the  court,  used  in  part 
the  following  language: 

If  it  can  be  said  that  these  sections  contain  unreasonable  restraints 
upon  the  liberty  of  the  citizen,  or  that  they  deprive  any  person  of 
property  without  due  process  of  law,  then  they  fall  within  the  express 
prohibition  of  section  1,  art.  1,  of  the  constitution  of  this  State,  or  of 
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section  1  of  the  fourteenth  amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  These  sections  do,  unquestionably,  limit  and  restrict  in  a  very 
marked  degree  the  liberty  of  the  citizen  to  enter  into  contracts  which, 
in  the  absence  of  the  statute,  he  would  have  the  right  to  make.  By 
section  4  he  is  absolutely  disabled  from  making  an  assignment  of  future 
wages  to  be  earned  by  him.  Such  a  prohibition  can  be  sustained  only 
on  the  ground  that  some  public  interest  is  involved,  and  that  it  is  of 
such  a  character  as  to  render  it  a  legitimate  subject  of  legislative  regu¬ 
lation  or  control.  The  wages  of  laborers  have  been  the  subject  of  leg¬ 
islative  solicitude  and  action  in  this  State  for  many  years,  and  in  a 
great  variety  of  forms.  The  reasons  for  such  legislative  supervision 
and  control  are  readily  found  in  the  number  and  situation  of  ordinary 
laborers  and  employees.  A  large  proportion  of  the  persons  affected 
by  these  statutes  of  labor  are  dependent  upon  their  daily  or  weekly 
wages  for  the  maintenance  of  themselves  and  their  families.  Delay  of 
payment  or  loss  of  wages  results  in  deprivation  of  the  necessaries  of 
life,  suffering,  inability  to  meet  just  obligations  to  others,  and,  in  many 
cases,  may  make  the  wage-earner  a  charge  upon  the  public.  The  situ¬ 
ation  of  these  persons  renders  them  peculiarly  liable  to  imposition 
and  injustice  at  the  hands  of  employers,  unscrupulous  tradesmen,  and 
others  who  are  willing  to  take  advantage  of  their  condition.  Where 
future  wages  may  be  assigned,  the  temptation  to  anticipate  their  pay¬ 
ment,  and  to  sacrifice  them  for  an  inadequate  consideration,  is  often 
very  great.  Such  assignments  would,  in  many  cases,  leave  the  laborer 
or  wage-earner  without  present  or  future  means  of  support.  By 
removing  the  strongest  incentive  to  faithful  service — the  expectation 
of  pecuniary  reward  in  the  near  future— their  effect  would  be  alike 
injurious  to  the  laborer  and  his  employer.  It  is  clear  that  the  object 
of  the  act  of  1899,  supra,  was  the  protection  of  wage-earners  from 
oppression,  extortion,  or  fraud  on  the  part  of  others,  and  from  the 
consequences  of  their  own  weakness,  folly,  or  improvidence.  We  can 
not  say  that  no  just  ground  existed  for  such  legislative  interference  for 
so  commendable  a  purpose. 

Judge  Dowling  referred  to  other  statutes  regulating  contracts  and 
the  payment  of  wages,  quoting  from  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  in  which  a  statute  of  Tennessee  requiring  the 
redemption  in  cash  of  store  orders,  etc.,  issued  by  employers  in  pay¬ 
ment  of  wages  was  held  valid.  In  conclusion  he  said: 

If  the  legislature,  in  the  exercise  of  its  general  police  power,  to 
secure  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  State  may  deprive  the  laborer 
and  his  employer  of  the  right  to  contract  for  the  payment  of  wages  in 
anything  else  than  legal  notes  or  other  lawful  money,  we  do  not  per¬ 
ceive  why  it  may  not,  also,  in  the  exercise  of  that  power,  prohibit  the 
assignment  of  wages  before  they  are  earned.  The  reason  and  public 
necessity  are  as  clear  and  cogent  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  The 
purpose  of  the  legislation  in  each  is  to  protect  a  large  and  important 
class  of  citizens  from  imposition,  unfair  dealing,  and  the  consequences 
of  their  own  improvidence.  The  act  of  February  28,  1899,  applies 
equally  to  all  citizens,  and  is  not  subject  to  the  objection  of  a  partial 
or  improper  classification.  The  sections  before  us  do  not  extend  to 
wages  which  have  been  earned,  but  merely  suspend  the  right  to  dis- 
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pose  of  wages  by  assignment  until  they  are  earned.  They  render 
void  an  agreement  into  which  no  prudent  man  ordinarily  would  wish 
to  enter. 

The  court  did  not  err  in  sustaining  the  demurrer  to  the  complaint. 
Judgment  affirmed. 


Assignment  of  Wages — Payment  in  Scrip — Redemption — Con¬ 
stitutionality  of  Statute — Dixon  v.  Poe ,  Supreme  Court  of  Indi¬ 
ana ,  65  Northeastern  Reporter ,  page  518. — In  this  case  a  miner, 
Walsh,  had  assigned  his  wages  to  Nathan  G.  Dixon,  receiving  in 
return  therefor  four  metallic  tokens  or  checks  calling  for  and  payable 
in  goods  at  the  store  of  the  said  Dixon.  Walsh  afterwards  disposed 
of  these  tokens  to  one  James  H.  Poe.  Poe  sued  in  the  circuit  court  of 
Sullivan  County  to  recover  the  value  of  these  tokens  in  cash,  relying 
on  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  March  11,  1901  (Burns’  Rev.  St.  1901, 
Sec.  7148a).  Poe  was  awarded  a  recovery  in  the  circuit  court,  from 
which  judgment  Dixon  appealed  and  obtained  a  reversal  on  the  grounds 
of  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  statute.  The  statute  provided  that 
whenever  any  merchant  or  dealer  in  goods  or  merchandise  or  any 
other  person  should  take  from  any  employee  or  laborer  for  wages 
who  labors  in  or  about  any  coal  mine  in  this  State  an  assignment  of 
such  employee’s  wages  and  should  give  in  return  therefor  any  order 
or  check  other  than  a  check  on  a  solvent  bank,  or  any  token  or  device 
redeemable  in  merchandise  or  anything  else  than  lawful  money  of  the 
United  States,  such  checks  or  tokens  should  at  once  become  due  and 
payable  in  cash  to  the  full  amount  of  their  face. 

In  discussing  this  law,  J udge  Dowling,  who  delivered  the  opinion 
of  the  court,  spoke  in  part  as  follows: 

We  shall  consider  the  act  solely  with  reference  to  that  clause  of  the 
constitution  which  interdicts  class  legislation,  or  the  grant  to  any  citi¬ 
zen,  or  class  of  citizens,  of  special  privileges  or  special  immunities. 
The  body  of  the  act  mentions  and  includes  “any  merchant  or  dealer 
in  goods  or  merchandise,  or  any  other  person,”  upon  the  one  hand,  and 
“any  employee  or  laborer  for  wages  who  labors  in  and  about  any  coal 
mine  in  this  State”  upon  the  other.  So  far,  then,  as  the  classification 
first  mentioned  is  concerned,  it  is  comprehensive  enough  to  include  all 
of  the  citizens  of  the  State,  treating  all  alike,  conferring  no  special 
privileges  or  immunities  upon  any,  and  subjecting  none  to  restrictions 
in  trade  or  business,  to  deprivation  of  property  rights,  or  to  penalties 
which  are  not  equally  and  impartially  imposed  upon  all  other  citizens 
similarly  situated.  But  an  examination  of  the  title  of  the  act  discloses 
that  its  subject,  as  expressed  therein,  is  not  coextensive  with  the  act 
itself.  It  is  in  these  words :  4 4  An  act  concerning  the  issuance  of  checks, 
tickets,  tokens,  or  other  devices  payable  in  merchandise,  or  anything 
other  than  lawful  money  by  merchants,  in  payment  for  the  assignment 
or  transfer  of  wages  of  employees  in  coal  mines,  and  repealing  all  laws 
in  conflict  therewith.”  So  that,  as  the  title  refers  only  to  merchants 
who  issue  44  checks,  tickets,  tokens,  or  other  devices,”  no  persons,  nat- 
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ural  or  artificial,  can  be  brought  within  the  scope  of  the  act  who  do 
not  belong  to  the  particular  class  designated  in  the  title  as  4 4  merchants.” 
(Const,  art.  4,  sec.  19.)  The  statute,  therefore,  must  be  treated  as  an 
enactment  operative  only  upon  two  classes  of  persons,  merchants  and 
employees  in  coal  mines.  All  other  persons,  copartnerships,  and  cor¬ 
porations  in  the  State  may  issue  checks,  tickets,  tokens,  or  other  devices 
payable  in  merchandise,  or  anything  other  than  lawful  money,  in  pay¬ 
ment  for  the  transfer  of  the  wages  of  employees  in  coal  mines,  but  no 
merchant  in  this  State  is  permitted  to  do  so.  Is  a  distribution  of  the 
citizens  of  the  State  in  an  act  concerning  the  transfer  of  a  claim  for 
wages,  which  puts  the  merchants  of  the  State  in  one  class  and  all  other 
citizens  in  another,  a  reasonable  and  constitutional  arrangement? 
Again,  is  the  classification  of  the  supposed  beneficiaries  of  the  act  a 
reasonable  and  legal  one?  They  are  described  as  “any  employee  or 
laborer  for  wages  who  labor  in  and  about  any  coal  mine  in  this  State.” 
This  classification  seems  to  rest  upon  no  sound  or  proper  basis.  The 
law  does  not  embrace  all  of  the  class  to  which  it  is  naturally  related. 
It  creates  a  preference,  and  establishes  an  inequality  among  a  class  of 
citizens  all  of  whom  are  equally  meritorious.  It  applies  to  persons  in 
certain  situations,  and  excludes  from  its  effect  other  persons  who  are 
not  dissimilar  in  these  respects.  Leaving  the  miner  and  the  merchant 
free  to  deal  with  all  other  citizens,  the  act  disqualifies  them  from  con¬ 
tracting  with  each  other.  W e  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  saying 
that  statutes  free  from  any  constitutional  infirmity  may  not  be  enacted, 
which  apply  exclusively  to  merchants,  coal  miners,  bankers,  physicians, 
dairymen,  druggists,  or  persons  engaged  in  other  particular  occupa¬ 
tions.  Such  a  classification  may,  in  some  cases,  be  a  legitimate  one. 
But  in  every  instance  of  this  kind  where  such  statutes  have  been  upheld 
the  classification  has  rested  upon  some  quality,  condition,  or  state  of 
things  peculiar  to  the  occupation  itself,  or  upon  some  consideration  of 
public  policy,  which  made  it  proper  or  necessary  to  regulate,  control, 
license,  tax,  or  prohibit  it.  It  is  with  great  reluctance  that  we  declare 
an  act  of  the  legislature  invalid;  but  the  act  of  1901,  supra,  so  plainly 
violates  the  rule  of  the  constitution  forbidding  the  grant  of  special 
privileges  and  immunities  to  a  favored  class  of  citizens,  and  subjecting 
another  class  to  special  disabilities  and  restrictions,  that  we  have  no 
choice  but  to  adjudge  it  void. 


Discharge  of  Employee  because  of  Membership  in  Labor 
Organization — Constitutionality  of  Statute — State  ex  rel.  Zill- 
mer ,  Sheriff,  v.  Kreutzberg,  Supreme  Court  of  Wisconsin,  90  North¬ 
western  Reporter ,  page  1098. — This  case  arose  under  chapter  332,  laws 
of  Wisconsin,  1899,  which  forbids  the  discharge  of  employees  because 
of  membership  in  any  labor  organization.  Louis  J.  Kreutzberg  had 
discharged  an  employee  because  of  his  membership  in  a  labor  organ¬ 
ization  and  was  arrested  and  committed  for  trial.  He  sued  out  a  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  against  the  sheriff,  claiming  that  this  act  was  uncon¬ 
stitutional,  violating  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  of  Wisconsin. 
These  provisions  relate  to  the  right  of  individuals  to  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness  and  declare  that  no  person  shall  be  deprived  of 
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life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  process  of  law,  this  last  provision 
being  also  found  in  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  The  superior  court  of  Milwaukee  County  held  that 
the  law  was  unconstitutional  as  claimed,  and  ordered  the  discharge  of 
Kreutzberg  from  imprisonment,  whereupon  the  sheriff  of  Milwaukee 
County  and  the  State  of  Wisconsin  brought  the  case  before  the 
supreme  court  on  a  writ  of  error.  The  supreme  court  affirmed  the 
decision  of  the  court  below,  holding  the  statute  to  be  in  contravention 
of  the  constitutional  provisions  referred  to. 

From  the  remarks  of  Judge  Dodge,  who  gave  the  opinion  of  the 
court,  the  following  is  quoted: 

Free  will  in  making  private  contracts,  and  even  in  greater  degree  in 
refusing  to  make  them,  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  sacred  of  the 
individual  rights  intended  to  be  protected.  That  the  present  act  cur¬ 
tails  it  directly,  seriously,  and  prejudicially,  can  not  be  doubted.  The 
success  in  life  of  the  employer  depends  on  the  efficiency,  fidelity,  and 
loyalty  of  his  employees.  Without  enlarging  upon  or  debating  the 
relative  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  the  labor  union,  either  to  its 
members  or  to  the  community  at  large,  it  is  axiomatic  that  an  employer 
can  not  have  undivided  fidelity,  loyalty,  and  devotion  to  his  interests 
from  an  employee  who  has  given  to  an  association  right  to  control  his 
conduct.  He  may  by  its  decisions  be  required  to  limit  the  amount  of  his 
daily  product.  He  may  be  restrained  from  teaching  his  art  to  others. 
He  may  be  forbidden  to  work  in  association  with  other  men  whose  serv¬ 
ice  the  employer  desires.  He  may  not  be  at  liberty  to  work  with  such 
machines  or  upon  such  materials  or  products  as  the  employer  deems 
essential  to  his  success.  In  all  these  respects  he  may  be  disabled  from 
the  full  degree  of  usefulness  attributable  to  the  same  abilities  in 
another  who  had  not  yielded  up  to  an  association  any  right  to  restrain 
his  freedom  of  will  and  exertion  in  his  employer’s  behalf  according  to 
the  latter’s  wishes.  Such  considerations  an  employer  has  a  right  to 
deem  valid  reasons  for  preferring  not  to  jeopardize  his  success  by 
employing  members  of  organizations.  A  man  who  has  by  agreement 
or  otherwise  shackled  any  of  his  faculties — even  his  freedom  of  will — 
may  well  be  considered  less  useful  or  less  desirable  by  some  employers 
than  if  free  and  untrammeled.  Whether  the  workman  can  find  in  his 
membership  in  such  organizations  advantages  and  compensations  to 
offset  his  lessened  desirability  in  the  industrial  market  is  a  question 
each  must  decide  for  himself.  His  right  to  freedom  in  so  doing  is  of 
the  same  grade  and  sacredness  as  that  of  the  employer  to  consent  or 
refuse  to  employ  him  according  to  the  decision  he  makes. 

The  nearest  parallel  we  have  found  to  the  act  in  question  are  laws 
enacted  in  Missouri  and  Illinois,  nearly  identical  with  our  law  as  it 
existed  before  the  amendment  of  1899,  namely,  making  criminal 
attempts  to  coerce  employees  against  membership  in  labor  unions,  by 
discharge  or  otherwise.  In  State  v.  Julow,  129  Mo.  163,  31  S.  W.  781, 
such  law  was  held  unconstitutional,  as  unduly  invading  the  liberty  of 
the  employer  to  make  or  refuse  to  make  contracts  with  whom  he 
pleased.  In  that  case  the  act  committed  was  merely  discharging  an 
employee,  and  it  was  contended  that  it  was  prohibited  by  the  law. 
The  court  said:  “If  an  owner,”  etc.,  “obeys  the  law  on  which  this 
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prosecution  rests,  he  is  thereby  deprived  of  a  right  and  a  liberty  to 
contract  or  terminate  a  contract  as  all  others  may.  *  *  *  We  deny 

the  power  of  the  legislature  to  do  this;  to  brand  as  an  offense  that 
which  the  constitution  designates  and  declares  to  be  right,  and  there¬ 
fore  an  innocent  act.’-  And  further:  “Nor  can  the  statute  escape  cen¬ 
sure  by  assuming  the  label  of  a  police  regulation.  It  has  none  of  the 
elements  or  attributes  which  pertain  to  such  a  regulation,  for  it  does 
not,  in  terms  or  by  implication,  promote,  or  tend  to  promote,  the 
public  health,  welfare,  comfort,  or  safety;  and,  if  it  did,  the  State 
would  not  be  allowed,  under  the  guise  and  pretense  of  police  regula¬ 
tion,  to  encroach  or  trample  upon  any  of  the  just  rights  of  the  citizens, 
which  the  constitution  intended  to  secure  against  diminution  or  abridg¬ 
ment.”  In  Gillespie  v.  People,  188  Ill.  176,  58  N.  E.  1007  [see  Bulle¬ 
tin  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  No.  35,  page  797],  was  considered  a 
similar  act,  claimed  to  be  breached  by  discharging  an  employee  because 
he  was  a  member  of  a  certain  labor  organization.  That  court  also  held 
the  act  unconstitutional,  adopting  substantially  the  views  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  court  in  the  preceding  case. 

In  considering  our  own  statute  under  which  relator  is  committed,  it 
must  first  be  noted  that  we  are  concerned  only  with  that  portion  added 
to  pre-existing  statutes  (section  4466b,  Rev.  St.  1898)  by  the  act  of 
1899,  “No  person  or  corporation  shall  discharge  an  employee  because 
he  is  a  member  of  any  labor  organization,”  for  the  relator  is  not  charged 
with  breach  of  any  other  of  the  provisions  of  that  act.  Confining 
ourselves,  then,  to  the  act  so  charged,  and  the  statutory  prohibition 
involved,  is  it  within  the  legislative  power  to  make  criminal  the  refusal 
to  contract  with  another  for  his  labor  for  any  reason  which  the  employer 
deems  cogent?  We  speak  of  refusal  to  contract,  for,  while  the  act 
mentions  only  discharge,  it  is  in  no  wise  limited  to  situations  where 
there  is  any  contract  or  other  right  to  continuance  of  employment,  and 
is  obviously  intended  by  the  framers  to  apply  generally  to  the  relation 
of  employer  and  employee,  where,  as  common  knowledge  assures  us, 
there  is  usually  no  term  of  employment,  and  each  day  constitutes  a 
new  contract.  As  each  morning  comes,  the  employee  is  free  to  decide  not 
to  work,  the  employer  to  decide  not  to  receive  him,  but  for  this  statute. 
That  the  act  in  question  invades  the  liberty  of  the  employer  in  an 
extreme  degree  and  in  a  respect  entitled  to  be  held  sacred,  except  for 
the  most  cogent  and  urgent  countervailing  considerations,  we  have 
pointed  out.  Hardly  any  of  the  personal  civil  rights  is  higher  than 
that  of  free  will  in  forming  and  continuing  the  relation  of  master  and 
servant.  If  that  may  be  denied  by  law,  the  result  is  legalized  thrall- 
dom,  not  liberty, — certainly  not  to  the  laboring  men  of  the  country. 
This  aspect  of  the  subject  is  too  clear  to  warrant  further  discussion. 
Is  there  any  conceivable  reason  to  warrant  such  extreme  invasion  of 
individual  liberty  ?  Can  it  be  necessary  to  the  reasonable  liberty  of 
others  under  the  law?  The  act  here  charged  as  criminal  clearly  does 
not  deprive  any  other  person  of  any  private  or  civil  right.  Its  utmost 
effect  is  to  deny  privilege  of  contract,  but  no  right  exists  to  enter  into 
contract  with  another  against  his  will.  As  the  legislation  clearly  and 
beyond  doubt  invades  the  natural  liberty  of  the  individual,  it  must  be 
void,  unless  we  can  discover  both  the  existence  of  a  public  need,  and 
at  least  tendency  of  the  statute  to  provide  therefor.  In  the  search  for 
such  need  and  purpose  we  must  and  do  concede  to  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  government  the  fullest  exercise  of  discretion  within  the 
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realm  of  reason,  and,  if  a  public  purpose  can  be  conceived  which 
might  rationally  be  deemed  to  justify  the  act,  the  court  can  not  further 
weigh  the  adequacy  of  the  need  or  the  wisdom  of  the  method.  When, 
however,  after  all  diligence  and  reflection,  we  are  unable  to  discover 
any  such  public  need  or  purpose,  we  have  no  alternative  conclusion, 
save  that  the  legislature  has,  u  under  the  guise  of  protecting  public 
interests,  arbitrarily  interfered  with  private  business,  and  imposed 
unusual  and  unnecessary  restrictions  upon  lawful  occupations,”  which 
it  may  not  do. 

W  e  agree  with  the  trial  court  that  the  enactment  under  consideration 
exceeded  the  limitations  imposed  by  the  constitution  of  Wisconsin 
upon  the  legislature.  It  is  therefore  void,  and  conferred  no  power 
upon  the  magistrate  to  make  the  commitment  under  which  petitioner 
was  held  in  custody. 


Eight-Hour  Law — Municipal  Corporation — Freedom  of  Con¬ 
tract — Constitutionality  of  Statute — City  of  Cleveland  v.  Clem¬ 
ents  Brothers  Construction  Co .,  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio ,  65  North¬ 
eastern  Reporter ,  page  885. — In  this  case  the  city  of  Cleveland  had 
withheld  from  money  due  on  a  contract  with  Clements  Brothers  Con¬ 
struction  Company  the  sum  of  $320,  claiming  this  amount  as  a  penalty 
incurred  by  the  violation  by  the  construction  company  of  the  so-called 
eight-hour  law  of  the  State  of  Ohio.  This  law  provides  in  its  first 
section  that  the  service  of  all  laborers,  workmen,  and  mechanics 
employed  upon  any  public  works  of,  or  work  done  for,  the  State  of 
Ohio,  or  for  any  political  subdivision  thereof,  whether  done  by  con¬ 
tract  or  otherwise,  shall  be  restricted  to  eight  hours  in  one  calendar 
day,  with  certain  exceptions  in  cases  of  emergency,  etc.  The  second 
section  provides  that  this  stipulation  shall  be  inserted  in  every  con¬ 
tract,  and  that  for  any  violation  of  this  provision  the  officer  whose 
duty  it  is  to  see  that  the  provisions  of  the  contract  are  complied  with 
shall  report  to  the  contracting  officer,  who  shall  thereupon  withhold 
from  the  contractor  $10  for  each  laborer  for  each  and  every  day  in 
which  he  shall  labor  more  than  eight  hours.  The  third  section 
requires  the  officer  thus  to  act  under  penalty  of  fine  or  imprisonment 
or  both  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

The  construction  company  had  contracted  for  the  construction  of  a 
sewer  in  the  city  of  Cleveland,  and  at  the  completion  of  the  work  had 
received  payment  as  per  contract  with  the  exception  of  the  amount 
withheld  stated  above,  it  being  declared  that  32  laborers  had  been 
required  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  on  one  certain  day.  The 
contractor  sued  in  the  court  of  common  pleas,  where  the  law  was  held 
constitutional  and  j  udgment  was  given  for  the  city.  On  an  appeal  to 
the  circuit  court  of  Cuyahoga  County  this  ruling  was  reversed,  and 
judgment  was  rendered  against  the  city  of  Cleveland  for  the  full 
amount  claimed  by  the  plaintiffs.  The  case  was  then  brought  before 
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the  supreme  court  of  Ohio  on  the  single  question  of  the  constitution¬ 
ality  of  the  statute. 

Judge  Crew,  having  first  stated  the  facts  as  above  given,  announced 
the  opinion  of  the  court,  using  in  part  the  following  language: 

This  court  has  more  than  once  been  called  upon  to  consider  and 
determine  the  constitutionality  of  statutes  which  were  somewhat  anal¬ 
ogous  to  the  statute  under  consideration,  in  that  they  had  for  their 
purpose,  or  did,  in  effect,  limit  and  restrict  the  right  of  contract 
fjetween  employer  and  employee;  and  in  every  instance  such  statutes 
have  been  declared  and  held  by  this  court  to  be  unconstitutional. 
Counsel  for  plaintiff  in  error  in  this  case  *  *  *  contend  that  the 

statute  here  in  question  is  not  an  attempt  by  the  legislature  of  Ohio  to 
restrict  or  interfere  with  the  right  of  liberty  to  contract,  but  is  only 
in  the  nature  of  a  direction  by  a  principal  to  his  agent,  and  therefore 
within  the  legislative  authority,  and  matter  of  concern  to  the  principal 
and  agent  only.  They  argue  that  the  several  municipal  governments 
of  the  State  are  not  in  themselves  independent  and  sovereign,  but  are 
subdivisions  of  the  general  government,  created  by  it  with  enumerated 
powers,  and  with  no  powers  except  such  as  may  be  fairly  drawn  from 
their  charters  or  creation.  Hence  they  contend  that,  being  mere  sub¬ 
divisions  of  the  State,  and  deriving  their  powers  from  the  State,  such 
municipalities  may  be  lawfully  directed  by  the  legislative  will  as  to 
what  contracts  they  may  make,  and  what  provisions  and  stipulations 
their  contracts  shall  contain;  and  that,  in  the  contract  here  in  question 
the  city  of  Cleveland  being  a  mere  agency  and  instrument  of  the  State, 
the  State  had  the  right  by  and  through  its  legislature  to  direct  and 
require  the  city,  as  its  agent  and  representative,  to  insert  in  this  con¬ 
tract  the  stipulations  and  provisions  therein  found.  The  fallacy  of 
this  contention  lies  in  the  assumption  that  the  compulsory  authority 
of  the  legislature  over  municipal  corporations  is  so  absolute  and  arbi¬ 
tral  that  it  may  dictate  the  specific  terms  upon  which  such  munici¬ 
pality  shall  contract,  and  may  prescribe  what  stipulations  and  condi¬ 
tions  its  contracts  shall  contain,  although  such  contracts  may,  as  in  this 
case,  relate  only  to  matters  of  purely  local  improvement.  This  is 
a  misapprehension  of  the  legislative  authority,  for  no  such  right  or 
power  has  been  delegated  to,  or  is  possessed  b}q  the  general  assembly. 
Again,  counsel  for  plaintiff  in  error  are  mistaken  in  the  assumption 
that  the  statute  here  under  consideration  is,  and  should  be  regarded 
as,  a  mere  direction  by  the  sovereign  authority,  the  State  of  Ohio,  to 
one  of  its  agents,  the  city  of  Cleveland,  that  contracts  made  by  said 
city  in  certain  cases  and  for  a  certain  character  of  work,  are  to  be 
made  in  a  particular  wav.  In  the  case  of  People  v.  Coler,  166  N.  Y. 
1,  59  N.  E.  716,  52  L.  R.  A.  814,  82  Am.  St.  Rep.  605  [see  Bulletin 
of  the  Department  of  Labor,  No.  35,  page  805],  a  statute  distin¬ 
guishable  in  no  essential  feature  from  the  statute  here  under  consid¬ 
eration  was  before  the  court  of  appeals  of  that  State  for  review,  its 
constitutionality  having  been  challenged.  O’Brien,  J.,  in  that  case, 
in  discussing  the  proposition  we  are  now  considering,  speaking  for  the 
majority  of  the  court,  says:  “  It  is  true  enough  that  a  city  is  an  agency 
of  the  State  to  discharge  some  of  the  functions  of  government,  but 
these  terms  do  not  adequately  describe  its  true  relation  to  the  State  or 
the  people.  A  municipal  officer  directing  a  local  improvement  is  not 
the  agent  of  the  State.  He  is  the  agent  of  the  city,  and  the  city  alone 
is  responsible  for  his  negligence  or  misconduct.  If  the  authorities  in 
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charge  of  the  streets  of  a  city  are  agents  of  the  State,  the  city  ought 
not  to  be  held  liable  for  their  acts  or  omissions.  *  *  *  The  city 

is  a  corporation  possessing  all  the  powers  of  corporations  generally, 
and  can  not  be  deprived  of  its  property  without  its  consent  or  due 
process  of  law  any  more  than  a  private  corporation  can;  and,  since  its 
revenues  must  be  used  for  municipal  purposes,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  the  legislature  can  make  contracts  for  it  which  involve  the  expend¬ 
iture  of  these  revenues  without  its  consent.”  And  further  in  the 
same  opinion  it  is  said:  4 'The  right  which  is  conceded  to  every  private 
individual  and  every  private  corporation  in  the  State  to  make  their 
own  contracts  and  their  own  bargains  is  (by  this  statute)  denied  to 
cities  and  to  contractors  for  city  work;  and;  moreover,  if  the  latter 
attempt  to  assert  such  right,  the  money  earned  on  the  contract  is 
declared  forfeited  to  the  city  without  the  intervention  of  any  legal 
process  or  judicial  decree.  *  *  *  The  exercise  of  such  a  power  is 

inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  civil  liberty,  the  preservation  and 
enforcement  of  which  was  the  main  purpose  in  view  when  the  consti¬ 
tution  was  enacted.  If  the  legislature  has  power  to  deprive  cities  and 
their  contractors  of  the  right  to  agree  with  their  workmen  upon  rates 
of  compensation  (or  the  number  of  hours  that  shall  constitute  a  day’s 
labor),  why  has  it  not  the  same  power  with  respect  to  all  private  per¬ 
sons  and  private  corporations  ?” 

As  suggested  by  counsel  for  defendant  in  error,  the  statute  here 
under  consideration  absolutely  ignores  the  fact  that  municipal  corpora¬ 
tions  in  their  property  rights,  and  their  power  to  make  contracts  for 
local  improvements  for  the  benefit  of  their  own  citizens,  are  entitled 
to  the  same  immunities  and  are  protected  by  the  same  constitutional 
guaranties  which  shield  the  property  of  individuals  or  private  corpo¬ 
rations  from  legislative  aggression.  In  considering  the  rights  and 
powers  of  municipal  corporations  in  the  case  of  New  Orleans,  M.  &  C. 
R.  Co.  v.  City  of  New  Orleans,  26  La.  Ann.  481,  the  supreme  court 
of  Louisiana  says:  “A  municipal  corporation  possesses  two  classes  of 
powers  and  two  classes  of  rights — public  and  private.  In  all  that 
relates  to  one  class,  it  is  merely  the  agent  of  the  State,  and  subject  to 
its  control.  In  the  other  it  is  the  agent  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  place, 
the  corporators;  maintains  the  character  and  relations  of  individuals, 
and  is  not  subject  to  the  absolute  control  of  the  legislature,  its  creator.” 

After  citing  a  number  of  other  cases,  the  court  said: 

The  liberal  quotations,  in  this  opinion,  from  the  authorities  above 
cited  need  no  further  apology  upon  our  part  than  to  say  that,  if  the 
principles  there  announced  and  the  conclusions  there  reached  are  cor¬ 
rect — and  we  believe  they  are,  and  adopt  them — they  conclusively 
refute  and  answer  the  contention  of  plaintiff  in  error  that  the  statute 
under  consideration  in  this  case  does  not-  restrict  the  right  of  liberty 
to  contract,  and  is  in  the  nature  only  of  a  direction  by  a  principal  to 
its  agent. 

Again,  stripped  of  its  provisions,  except  so  far  as  they  relate  to  con¬ 
tractors  and  subcontractors,  the  first  section  of  the  statute  under  con¬ 
sideration  reads  as  follows:  ult  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  contractor, 
or  subcontractor  for  any  part  of  any  public  works  of,  or  work  done 
for  such  State,  or  political  subdivision  thereof,  or  any  person,  corpo¬ 
ration  or  association  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  employ  or  to  direct  and 
control  the  services  of  such  laborers,  workmen  or  mechanics,  or  who 
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has  in  fact,  the  direction  or  control  of  the  services  of  such  laborers, 
workmen  or  mechanics,  to  require  or  permit  them,  or  any  of  them, 
to  labor  more  than  eight  hours  in  any  one  calendar  day.”  Thus  it  is 
apparent  that  this  statute,  which  is  peremptory  in  terms,  is  more  than 
a  mere  direction  by  a  principal  to  an  agent,  and  that  its  provisions 
apply  not  only  to  officers  and  agents  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  but  that 
they  apply  with  equal  force  to  all  persons  who  would  enter  into  con¬ 
tracts  with  the  State  or  any  of  its  political  subdivisions,  and  under¬ 
takes  to  limit  and  restrict  such  persons  in  their  right  to  contract  by 
prohibiting  the  making  of  contracts  for  day’s  work  of  more  than  eight 
hours.  What  the  terms  and  stipulations  of  a  contract  shall  be  is  mat¬ 
ter  to  be  determined  by  the  contracting  parties,  and  the  right  has  not 
been  delegated  to,  nor  is  it  within  the  power  of,  the  general  assembly 
by  mandatory  laws  to  prescribe  the  terms  and  provisions  that  shall 
be  inserted  in  contracts  that  may  be  made  between  persons  legally 
competent  to  contract.  Doubtless  the  legislature  might,  in  the  absence 
of  contract  between  the  parties,  prescribe  the  number  of  hours’  labor 
that  should  constitute  a  day’s  work;  but  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the 
legislature  by  the  enactment  of  a  positive  law  to  abridge  the  right  of 
parties  to  fix  by  contract  the  number  of  hours  that  shall  constitute  a 
day’s  work,  nor  to  deny  effect  to  the  stipulations  and  agreements  of  the 
parties  themselves  touching  such  matter,  except  only  as  the  exercise 
of  such  power  may  be  authorized  for  the  common  welfare;  and  the 
right  to  so  exercise  this  power  of  restraint  extends  only  to  matters 
affecting  the  public  welfare  or  the  health,  safety,  and  morals  of  the 
community.  The  number  of  hours’  labor  that  shall  be  performed  in 
a  day  is  an  important  factor,  and  constitutes  an  essential  part  of  every 
contract  of  service,  and  to  deny  effect  to  the  stipulations  or  agreements 
between  employer  and  employee  touching  the  number  of  hours  the 
employee  shall  labor  each  day  is,  in  effect,  either  to  impair  the  obliga¬ 
tion  of  their  contract  or  to  deny  to  them  the  right  to  stipulate  or  con¬ 
tract  touching  that  matter. 

There  is  one  other  claim  of  counsel  for  plaintiff  in  error  upon 
which  they  seem  to  place  some  reliance  that  should  perhaps  be  briefly 
noticed,  and  that  is  as  to  the  matter  of  estoppel  on  the  part  of  defend¬ 
ant  in  error.  Counsel  for  plaintiff  in  error  say  in  their  brief:  “It 
is  plain  that  the  municipality  itself  can  not  complain,  for,  as  has  been 
shown  above,  it  is  merely  an  agency  of  a  higher  power,  to  wit,  the 
State,  and  can  only  contract  as  it  is  authorized  by  that  power  to  do;  nor 
can  the  contractor  be  heard  to  complain,  for  the  city,  in  pursuance  of 
its  granted  powers,  and  under  restrictions  imposed  by  the  act  in  ques¬ 
tion,  in  effect  said  to  him  and  all  others,  when  it  invited  bids  for  the 
performance  of  the  work,  4  The  statute  is  one  of  the  conditions  which 
must  be  complied  with,  and  an  obligation  which  must  be  assumed  by 
the  contracting  party.’  The  contracting  party  (the  Clements  Bros. 
Construction  Co.)  was  not  compelled  to  bid.  It  did  so  voluntarily, 
with  full  knowledge,  and,  when  awarded  the  contract,  executed  it  vol¬ 
untarily,  knowing  all  its  provisions,  and  assumed  the  obligations  and 
conditions  imposed  by  the  statute.”  It  would,  perhaps  be  a  suffi¬ 
cient  answer  to  this  claim  of  plaintiff  in  error  to  say  that  the  stipulation 
referred  to  became  a  part  of  the  contract  not  because  of  any  voluntary 
agreement  between  the  parties  that  it  should  be  inserted  therein,  but 
because  the  statute  forcibly  injected  it.  But,  further,  upon  this  propo¬ 
sition,  as  especially  pertinent,  we  quote  again  from  the  opinion  of 
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Justice  O’Brien  in  the  case  of  People  v.  Coler,  above  cited.  He  says: 
“The  fact  that  certain  provisions  of  the  labor  law  were  actually  incor¬ 
porated  into  the  contract  signed  by  the  contractor  can  not  change  or 
add  anything  to  the  strength  of  the  position  assumed  by  the  city. 
The  relator  is  not  estopped  by  the  agreement  when  there  is  no  element 
of  estoppel  in  the  case,  and  the  question  is  with  respect  to  the  validity 
of  the  statute,  and  not  the  construction  or  effect  of  the  contract  in  that 
regard.  If  the  law  is  valid,  it  governs  the  contract  and  the  rights  of 
the  parties,  whether  actually  incorporated  into  writing  or  not,  since 
all  contracts  are  assumed  to  be  made  with  a  view  to  existing  laws  on 
the  subject.  If  it  is  not  valid,  the  contractor  has  not  made  it  so  by 
stipulating  in  writing  to  obey  it,  and  prescribing  the  penalty  for  his 
own  obedience,  which  is  the  forfeiture  of  all  rights  under  the  agree¬ 
ment.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  legislature  to  protect  an  invalid 
law  from  judicial  scrutiny  by  providing  that  it  must  receive  the  assent 
of  the  parties  to  every  contract  to  which  it  relates.” 

Our  conclusion  in  this  case  is  that  the  statute  relied  upon  and  pleaded 
by  plaintiff  in  error  as  a  defense  to  the  claim  of  defendant  in  error  is 
unconstitutional,  because  in  conflict  with  sections  1  and  19  of  the  bill 
of  rights.  And  therefore  such  statute  can  not  avail  the  city  as  a  defense 
to  shield  it  from  liability  to  defendant  in  error  for  the  amount  due 
said  defendant  in  error  under  its  contract. 


Employers’  Liability  —  Pleading  Statute  of  Limitations  — 
Estoppel —  Chesapeake  and  Nashville  Railway  Company  v.  Speakman , 
Court  of  Appeals  of  Kentucky,  71  Southwestern  Reporter,  page  633. — 
This  case  came  before  the  court  of  appeals  from  the  circuit  court  of 
Allen  County,  which  had  given  judgment  for  Speakman  for  injuries 
received  while  in  the  employment  of  the  railroad  company  above 
named.  The  accident  which  caused  the  injury  had  occurred  in  July, 
1899,  and  the  action  was  not  filed  until  in  January,  1901.  The  rail¬ 
road  company  maintained  that  Spealmian’s  right  of  action  had  expired 
under  the  statute,  which  requires  such  actions  to  be  brought  within 
one  year  from  the  time  the  right  accrues.  It  appeared  from  the  tes¬ 
timony  for  the  plaintiff,  Speakman,  that  shortly  after  he  was  hurt, 
while  he  was  sick,  the  railroad’s  superintendent  gave  him  to  under¬ 
stand  that  if  he  would  not  sue  the  company  they  would  pay  him  for 
his  injuries  and  that  he  would  be  retained  in  its  employment  as  long 
as  he  lived  or  as  long  as  the  superintendent  remained  on  the  road. 
His  wages  were  also  paid  until  he  recovered.  These  promises  were 
renewed  from  time  to  time  until  after  the  end  of  the  year  from  the 
date  of  his  injury,  when  he  was  discharged  and  told  that  the  company 
would  pay  him  nothing  and  that  his  claim  was  barred  by  limitations. 
The  court  of  appeals  held  that  the  company  was  estopped  from  plead¬ 
ing  the  statute  of  limitations  and  affirmed  the  judgment  of  the  court 
below. 
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Judge  Hobson,  speaking  for  the  court,  used  in  part  the  following 
language: 

It  is  earnestly  insisted  for  appellant  that  a  promise  to  pay  can  only 
revive  a  contract  debt,  and  that  an  acknowledgment  of  liability  for  a 
tort  that  is  barred  by  limitation  can  not  revive  it.  This  is  true,  but 
the  promises  and  representations  here  relied  on  were  made  before  the 
claim  was  barred  by  limitation,  and  the  question  is,  may  the  defendant 
be  estopped,  by  conduct  like  this,  from  retying  on  the  lapse  of  time 
during  which,  b}^  such  means,  it  prevented  the  bringing  of  the  action? 
Section  2532,  Ky.  St. ,  is  as  follows:  44  When  a  cause  of  action  mentioned 
in  the  third  article  of  this  chapter  accrues  against  a  resident  of  this  State, 
and  he,  by  departing  therefrom  or  by  absconding  or  concealing  him¬ 
self,  or  by  any  other  indirect  means  obstructs  the  prosecution  of  the 
action,  the  time  of  the  continuance  of  such  absence  from  the  State  or 
obstruction  shall  not  be  computed  as  any  part  of  the  period  within 
which  the  action  may  be  commenced.”  In  Armstrong  v.  Levan,  109 
Pa.  177,  1  Atl.  204,  which  was  an  action  of  tort  like  this,  where  there 
was  a  plea  of  limitation,  and  a  similar  matter  in  avoidance  relied  on, 
the  court  said:  44  The  plaintiff  in  error  has  given  us  an  elaborate  argu¬ 
ment  to  show  that  a  promise  to  pay  after  the  statute  has  run  will  not 
revive  a  tort,  and  has  cited  numerous  authorities  in  support  of  this 
proposition.  We  concede  his  law  to  be  sound.  His  authorities  fully 
sustain  his  point.  The  difficulty  in  his  way  is  that  they  do  not  meet 
his  case.  It  was  not  the  question  of  the  revival  of  a  tort  by  a  promise  to 
pay  made  after  six  years.  The  conversation  referred  to  occurred  before 
the  statute  had  run,  and  it  was  a  distinct  promise  to  pay  in  considera¬ 
tion  that  the  plaintiff  below  would  not  sue.  If,  therefore,  she  relied 
upon  this  promise;  if  she  was  thereby  lulled  into  security,  and  thus 
allowed  the  six  years  to  go  by  before  she  commenced  her  suit, — with 
what  grace  can  the  defendant  now  set  up  the  statute?  The  promise 
operated,  not  to  revive  a  dead  tort,  but  as  by  way  of  estoppel.  It  has 
all  the  elements  of  an  estoppel.  •  The  plaintiff  relied  and  acted  upon  it. 
She  has  been  misled  to  her  injury.  But  for  the  defendant’s  promise, 
she  would  have  commenced  her  action  before  the  six  years  had  expired.” 
In  the  case  before  us  appellee  was  retained  in  the  service,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  promise.  This  was  the  inducement  for  him  to  forbear 
from  bringing  his  action,  and  after  the  end  of  the  year  he  was  dis¬ 
charged  from  service.  The  suit  here  was  brought  on  the  original 
cause  of  action.  The  defense  of  limitation  could  not  be  presented  by 
demurrer,  and  it  was,  therefore,  unnecessary  for  the  plaintiff  to  antici¬ 
pate  this  defense  in  his  petition,  for  the  defendant  might  have  chosen 
not  to  plead  the  statute.  When  it  did  plead  it,  it  was  proper  for  the 
plaintiff  to  reply,  and  set  up  the  matter  in  avoidance  of  the  plea, 
showing  that  the  statute  had  not  run. 


Employers’  Liability — Railroad  Companies — Extension  of  Law 
Beyond  State  Boundaries — Constitutionality  of  Statute — Bal¬ 
timore  and  Ohio  Southwestern  Bailway  Company  v.  Bead ,  Supreme 
Court  of  Indiana ,  62  Northeastern  Beporter ,  page  188. — Clement  W. 
Read  was  injured  while  in  the  employment  of  the  above-named  com¬ 
pany,  the  accident  occurring  in  the  State  of  Illinois.  Read  was  a 
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citizen  of  Indiana  and  claimed  damages  under  the  provisions  of  the 
fellow-servant  law  of  that  State.  Section  7086  of  Burns’  Revised 
Statutes,  1901,  provides  that  in  case  a  citizen  of  Indiana  is  injured  in 
another  State  by  the  negligence  of  a  fellow-servant  on  a  railway  oper¬ 
ating  a  line  into  or  through  the  former  State,  the  railway  may  not 
offer  as  defense  the  decisions  or  statutes  of  the  State  where  the  injury 
occurred.  In  the  circuit  court  of  Pike  County,  Read  recovered  a 
judgment  for  damages.  The  case  came  before  the  supreme  court  on 
an  appeal  and  was  reversed,  on  the  ground  of  the  unconstitutionality 
of  the  section  referred  to. 

Judge  Jordan,  in  announcing  the  opinion  of  the  court,  spoke  in  part 
as  follows: 

Whatever  the  purpose  of  the  legislature  in  the  enactment  of  this 
section  may  have  been,  it  is  manifest  that  it  can  not  be  invoked  to 
give  appellee  a  right  of  action  against  appellant  for  an  injury  sus¬ 
tained  by  him  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  if  such  right  does  not  exist 
under  the  law  of  that  State.  Such  an  act  of  the  legislature  would 
evidently  operate  as  an  unconstitutional  confiscation  of  property 
rights.  The  law  recognizes  that  a  vested  right  of  defense  to  an  action 
is,  in  a  sense,  property — as  much  so  as  is  a  vested  right  of  action — 
and  is  equally  protected  as  is  the  latter  against  an  attempt  of  the  legis¬ 
lature  to  destroy  or  take  it  away.  The  doctrine  in  respect  to  the 
vested  right  of  defense  is  stated  in  Cooley  on  Torts,  at  top  of  page 
552,  as  follows:  “But  it  is  agreed  that  to  support  an  action  the  act 
must  have  been  wrongful  or  punishable  where  it  took  place,  and  that 
whatever  would  have  been  a  good  defense  to  the  action  if  brought 
there  must  be  a  good  defense  anywhere.”  It  must  follow,  then,  for 
the  reasons  stated,  that  so  far  as  section  4  [section  7086  Burns’  Rev. 
St.  1901],  in  controversy,  can  be  said  to  deprive  or  preclude  appellant 
from  asserting  on  demurrer  to  the  complaint  of  appellee  that  the  facts 
alleged  therein  do  not  entitle  him  to  a  recovery,  or  that  it  cuts  off  and 
deprives  such  railroad  company  from  availing  itself  of  any  legitimate 
right  or  cause  of  defense  in  bar  of  the  action  existing  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  Illinois,  such  legislation  must  be  held  to  be  an  invalid 
exercise  of  legislative  power. 


Employers’  Liability — Railroad  Companies — Interstate  Traf¬ 
fic — Malott  v.  Hood ,  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois ,  66  Northeastern 
Reporter,  page  — This  is  an  action  brought  by  J.  B.  Hood  against 
V.  T.  Malott,  receiver  of  the  Terre  Haute  and  Indianapolis  Railroad 
Company,  for  injuries  received  by  Hood  while  employed  as  a  brake- 
man  on  the  above-named  railroad.  Hood  was  attempting  to  couple 
one  of  the  cars  which  had  been  placed  in  the  train  at  East  St.  Louis, 
Ill.,  to  make  the  trip  to  Indianapolis,  the  train  being  loaded  with 
stock  and  merchandise  for  that  point.  It  was  in  evidence  that  the  car 
was  not  properly  supplied  with  grab  irons  and  hand  holds,  as  required 
by  section  4  of  an  act  of  Congress  approved  March  2,  1893,  which 
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relates  to  safety  appliances  on  cars  engaged  in  interstate  commerce. 
Other  points  were  involved  which  will  not  be  mentioned  here.  Judg¬ 
ment  was  in  favor  of  Hood,  and  from  this  an  appeal  was  taken  to  the 
supreme  court  of  Illinois,  where  the  judgment  was  affirmed.  The 
railroad  company  made  the  contention  that  the  evidence  w^as  not  con¬ 
clusive  as  to  whether  or  not  this  particular  car  was  loaded  with  matter 
intended  for  interstate  traffic.  As  to  this,  Judge  Boggs,  speaking  for 
the  court,  said: 

It  appeared  in  the  proof  the  receiver  was  operating  a  line  of  rail¬ 
way  from  East  St.  Louis,  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  to  Indianapolis,  in 
the  State  of  Indiana,  and  that  the  car  in  question  was  placed  in  the 
train  at  East  St.  Louis,  and  was  to  be  transported  or  hauled  to  Indian¬ 
apolis.  The  evidence  tended  to  show  that  the  train  was  loaded  with 
stock  and  merchandise,  and  it  is  insisted  the  inference  fairly  arose 
that  the  car  was  loaded  either  with  stock  or  merchandise.  The  dan¬ 
ger  to  brakemen  which  the  Federal  statute  was  designed  to  obviate 
is  the  same,  whether  the  car  be  loaded  or  empty.  The  statute  applies 
not  only  to  cars  that  are  loaded,  but  to  all  cars,  whether  empty  or 
loaded,  which  are  being  “used- 7  in  interstate  commerce. 


Employers’  Liability — Railroad  Companies — Operation  of  Rail¬ 
road — Construction  of  Statute —  Callahan  v.  /St.  Louis  Merchants' 
Bridge  Terminal  Bailway  Company ,  Supreme  Court  of  Missouri,  71 
/Southwestern  Reporter ,  yoage  W8. — In  this  case  Thomas  Callahan  had 
sued  the  above-named  company  in  the  circuit  court  of  St.  Louis  and 
had  recovered  damages  for  an  injury  received  while  in  its  employ, 
from  which  judgment  the  railroad  company  appealed.  The  result  of 
this  hearing  was  that  the  judgment  of  the  court  below  wTas  affirmed. 
It  appeared  that  Callahan  was  a  member  of  a  section  gang  employed 
in  repairing  a  bridge  which  crossed  a  street  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  at 
an  elevation  of  about  50  feet.  It  was  Callahan’s  duty  to  warn  passers-by 
in  the  street  below  of  the  danger  from  the  ties  which  were  thrown 
down  by  the  workmen  on  the  bridge,  and  also  to  remove  such  ties  as 
would  interfere  with  the  use  of  the  street.  While  he  was  so  engaged 
a  small  child  appeared  on  the  street.  Callahan  went  to  her,  and  while 
engaged  in  removing  her  from  a  place  of  danger  the  men  on  the 
bridge  threw  down  a  tie  without  warning  and  struck  Callahan  on  the 
leg,  requiring  it  to  be  amputated.  It  had  been  the  custom  for  the 
workmen  to  notify  Callahan  when  they  were  ready  to  throw  down  a 
tie  and  then  wait  until  he  should  answer  that  the  way  was  clear.  The 
action  was  brought  under  the  provisions  of  section  2873,  Revised 
Statutes  of  1899. 

Judge  Marshall,  who  announced  the  decision  of  the  court,  spoke  in 
part  as  follows: 

Two  legal  propositions  present  themselves  upon  this  record:  First, 
who  are  embraced  in  the  provisions  of  section  2873,  Rev.  St.  1899? 
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and,  second,  does  the  plaintiff  come  within  such  classes?  and  of  these 
in  their  order. 

1.  Who  are  embraced  in  the  provisions  of  section  2873,  Rev.  St. 
1899?  That  section  is  as  follows:  “That  every  railroad  corporation 
owning  or  operating  a  railroad  in  this  State  shall  be  liable  for  all 
damages  sustained  by  any  agent  or  servant  thereof  while  engaged  in 
the  work  of  operating  such  railroad,  by  reason  of  the  negligence  of 
any  other  agent  or  servant  thereof:  provided,  that  it  may  be  shown 
that  the  person  injured  was  guilty  of  negligence  contributing  as  a 
proximate  cause  to  produce  the  injury.”  The  defendant  contends  that 
this  law  does  not  embrace  every  employee  of  a  railroad,  but  that  it 
applies  only  to  such  employees  of  a  railroad  as  are  subjected,  by  the 
character  of  the  work  they  are  employed  to  do,  to  the  hazards  incident 
to  the  running  of  a  train.  And,  furthermore,  the  defendant  contends 
that,  if  the  law  is  construed  to  cover  railroad  emplo}^ees  who  are  not 
subjected  to  such  hazards,  but  are  only  subject  to  such  risks  as  would 
be  incurred  by  the  employees  of  any  other  person  or  corporation  when 
engaged  in  similar  work,  then  the  law  violates  the  equality  clause  of 
the  Federal  Constitution,  in  that  it  subjects  the  defendant  to  a  liability 
to  its  employees  that  is  not  imposed  upon  any  other  person  or  com¬ 
pany  under  similar  conditions.  It  is  all-important  to  keep  in  mind  the 
language  of  the  statute.  It  is  that  the  railroad  shall  be  liable  for  all 
damages  sustained  by  any  agent  or  servant  thereof  “while  engaged  in 
the  work  of  operating  such  railroad”  by  reason  of  the  negligence  of 
any  other  agent  or  servant  thereof.  Defendant  contends  that  this 
statute  was  taken  from  the  laws  of  Iowa,  and  that  the  interpretation  of 
the  courts  of  that  State  construing  their  law  must  be  borrowed  from 
that  State  along  with  the  law  itself,  and  that  the  court  of  Iowa  hold 
that  the  law  only  embraces  such  employees  as  are  injured  by  the  actual 
moving  of  trains,  and  therefore  the  same  construction  should  be  placed 
upon  our  statute.  Under  the  Iowa  cases,  any  employee  who  is  injured 
by  another  employee’s  negligence  while  moving  a  train  can  recover. 
It  matters  not  what  work  the  injured  employee  is  doing.  The  test  is, 
was  he  injured  in  consequence  of  the  negligence  of  another  employee 
or  engineer  in  moving  a  train?  Under  our  statute,  to  entitle  the 
injured  servant  to  recover,  it  must  be  shown  that  he  sustained  his 
injuries,  “while  engaged  in  the  work  of  operating  such  railroad,” 
“by  reason  of  the  negligence  of  any  other  agent  or  servant.”  This  is 
very  different  from  the  Iowa  statute.  Here  the  injured  person  must 
be  injured  “while  engaged  in  the  work  of  operating  such  railroad;” 
injured,  not  necessarily  by  the  negligence  of  another  employee  or 
engineer  while  actually  moving  a  train,  but  injured  by  the  negligence 
of  any  other  employee  of  the  railroad.  In  Iowa  the  injury  must  have 
been  inflicted  by  the  moving  of  a  train.  In  Missouri  the  person  injured 
must  have  been  actually  engaged  in  the  work  of  operating  such  rail¬ 
road,  not  necessarily  in  operating  the  train.  The  two  statutes,  there¬ 
fore,  are  almost  the  antitheses  of  each  other,  and  our  law  can  not 
properly  be  said  to  have  been  taken  from  or  modeled  after  the  Iowa 
law. 

Judge  Marshall  then  discussed  the  provisions  of  the  statutes  of  a 
number  of  States  and  the  decisions  relative  to  the  same,  after  which 
he  said: 
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It  thus  appears  that  everywhere,  except  in  Iowa  and  Minnesota,  the 
adjudications  agree  that  it  is  not  essential  that  the  injury  should  have 
been  inflicted  by  reason  of  the  negligence  of  a  fellow-servant  while 
actually  engaged  in  running  a  car,  but  that  the  injured  employee  may 
recover  if  injured  by  the  negligence  of  a  fellow-servant  while  they  are 
engaged  in  doing  airy  work  for  the  railroad  which  was  directly  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  operation  of  the  railroad,  *  *  *  Under  the  language 

of  our  statute  it  is  necessary  for  the  injured  employee  to  show  that  he 
was  injured  “  while  engaged  in  the  work  of  operating  such  railroad.” 
Construed  either  by  its  own  terms  or  in  the  light  of  the  cases  cited 
from  other  jurisdictions,  it  results  in  holding  that  the  right  to  recover 
is  not  limited  to  cases  where  the  injury  is  inflicted  by  reason  of  the 
negligence  of  a  fellow-servant  while  actually  moving  a  train  or  engine, 
but  that  the  law  embraces  all  cases  where  the  injury  is  inflicted  upon 
an  employee  while  engaged  in  the  work  of  operating  a  railroad  by 
reason  of  the  negligence  of  any  fellow-servant  who  is  likewise  engaged 
in  the  work  of  operating  a  railroad,  and  that  the  term  “operating  such 
railroad”  includes  all  work  that  is  directly  necessary  for  running 
trains  over  a  track,  and  that  it  includes  section  hands  who  are  engaged 
in  working  upon,  repairing,  or  putting  in  shape  the  track,  roadbed, 
bridges,  etc.,  over  which  the  trains  must  run. 

2.  The  next  question  is  whether  the  plaintiff  falls  within  the  class 
embraced  in  the  act.  Section  gangs  are  included.  The  plaintiff  was 
a  member  of  the  section  gang  that  was  doing  the  work.  The  work 
being  done  was  directly  necessary  for  the  operation  of  the  road.  The 
particular  work  the  plaintiff  was  doing  was  to  warn  passers-by  of  the 
danger  incident  to  the  negligent  manner  in  which  this  work  was  being 
done,  and  to  remove  the  ties  from  the  street  after  the  other  members 
of  the  section  gang  had  thrown  them  from  the  bridge  to  the  street. 
Therefore  the  work  the  plaintiff  was  doing  was  a  part  of  the  work 
being  done  by  the  section  gang  of  which  he  was  a  member.  It  was 
negligence  for  the  gang  to  throw  the  ties  from  the  bridge  down  onto 
the  street  without  first  learning  from  the  plaintiff  that  it  was  safe  to  do 
so.  The  practice  before  the  accident  was  for  them  to  first  ascertain  that 
fact  from  the  plaintiff.  In  this  instance  they  did  not  do  so.  They 
were  negligent.  The  child  was  in  a  place  of  peril.  The  plaintiff  went 
to  it  to  remove  it.  He  had  a  right  to  rely  upon  it  that  no  ties  would 
be  thrown  down  until  he  notified  the  gang  that  it  was  safe  to  do  so. 
He  was,  therefore,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty.  He  was  engaged  in 
the  work  of  operating  the  railroad.  He  was  within  the  protection  of 
the  law.  He  was  not  guilty  of  contributory  negligence.  He  is  there¬ 
fore  entitled  to  recover,  and  therefore  the  verdict  and  judgment  of  the 
trial  court  is  right. 


Employers’  Liability — Railroad  Companies — Safety  Couplers — 
Assumption  of  Risk — Construction  of  Statute — Bryce  v.  Bur¬ 
lington ,  Cedar  Rapids  and  Northern  Railway  Company ,  Supreme 
Court  of  Iowa,  93  Northwestern  Reporter,  page  375. — In  this  case  the 
plaintiff,  Biyce,  had  been  injured  while  attempting,  in  the  line  of 
didy,  to  effect  a  coupling  between  a  switch  engine  and  a  car,  both  the 
property  of  the  above-named  company.  Action  was  brought  under 
the  provisions  of  sections  2079  to  2083  of  the  Code.  Sections  2079 
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and  2080  provide  that  railway  companies  shall  not,  under  certain  con¬ 
ditions,  use  any  “car”  not  equipped  with  automatic  couplers.  The 
next  section  provides  against  the  use  of  any  locomotive  without  a  cer¬ 
tain  kind  of  brake.  Section  2082  requires  that  every  train  shall  have 
enough  cars  equipped  with  power  brakes  to  enable  the  engineer  to 
control  the  train  by  their  use.  Section  2083  provides  that  an  employee 
by  remaining  in  the  service  of  a  company  violating*  the  preceding  sec¬ 
tions  shall  not  thereby  waive  his  rights  to  recover  damages.  The 
superior  court  of  Cedar  Rapids  gave  a  judgment  for  the  plaintiff  on 
the  general  question  of  the  negligence  of  the  company  in  its  failure 
to  provide  automatic  couplers.  The  case  was  appealed  to  the  supreme 
court  of  the  State,  where  the  judgment  of  the  court  below  was  reversed 
on  the  ground  that  the  statute  controlling  does  not  require  locomotives 
to  be  equipped  with  safety  couplers. 

Judge  Sherwin,  after  stating  the  facts  and  quoting  the  statutes 
referred  to,  gave  the  judgment  of  the  court  in  the  following  language: 

It  is  manifest  that  the  words  “cars,”  used  in  sections  2079,  2080, 
and  2082,  were  used  alone  advisedly,  and  for  the  purpose  of  distin¬ 
guishing  them  from  engines  and  their  tenders,  because  section  2081 
of  this  same  act  expressly  provides  for  the  equipment  of  all  “engines” 
with  a  “  proper  and  efficient  power  brake,  commonly  called  a  ‘driver 
brake,’”  and,  if  it  had  been  the  legislative  intent  to  require  engines 
to  be  equipped  with  automatic  couplers  in  addition  to  the  brake,  it 
would  have  been  so  expressed  in  plain  language.  At  the  time  this 
statute  was  originally  enacted,  no  action  had  been  taken  by  Congress 
requiring  self-couplers  and  air  brakes  on  all  cars  used  in  interstate 
commerce,  and  it  was  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  freight 
cars  with  all  kinds  of  couplers  and  drawheads  were  in  use  on  all  of 
the  railroads  in  the  United  States,  and  that  cars  belonging  to  the  many 
different  roads  were  widely  scattered.  Engines  must  be  used  in 
handling  these  foreign  cars,  and  the  increased  danger  and  inconven¬ 
ience  of  making  a  coupling  where  the  engine  or  tender  was  automat¬ 
ically  equipped  and  the  car  to  which  it  was  to  be  coupled  was  not 
was  undoubtedly  in  the  minds  of  the  legislators.  That  the  distinction 
which  we  have  pointed  out  was  clearly  made  and  intended  is  manifested 
further  by  the  language  of  sections  5  and  6  of  the  original  act.  Sec¬ 
tion  5  required  railroad  companies  to  “  include  in  their  annual  report 
to  the  State  railroad  commissioners  the  number  of  locomotive  engines 
and  cars  used  in  this  State  and  what  number  is  equipped  with  auto¬ 
matic  safety  power  brakes  and  what  number  of  cars  equipped  with 
automatic  safety  couplers  and  the  kind  of  brakes  and  couplers  used.” 
Section  6  (2083  of  the  Code)  provided  that  a  railroad  compan}^  ‘  ‘  oper¬ 
ating  a  railroad  in  this  State  and  using  a  locomotive  engine,  or  running 
a  train  of  cars,  or  using  any  freight,  way  or  other  car  contrary  to  the 
provisions”  of  the  preceding  “sections  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misde¬ 
meanor,”  the  prohibited  use  of  the  engine  clearly  referring  to  the 
section  requiring  a  power  brake.  The  last  section  referred  to  provides 
that  “any  railway  employee  who  may  be  injured  by  the  running  of 
such  engine  *  *  *  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  said  sections  shall 

not  be  considered  as  waiving  his  right  to  recover  damages  by  continu¬ 
ing  in  the  employ  of  the  company;”  hence,  if  the  statute  were  con- 
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strued  as  contended  for  by  the  appellee,  the  question  of  the  assumption 
of  risk  would  be  eliminated  from  the  case.  But  we  can  not  so  construe 
it,  and,  as  there  was  evidence  tending  to  support  that  claim  of  the 
appellant,  there  was  prejudicial  error  in  not  instructing  thereon,  and 
in  not  directing  the  jury  that  the  statute  requiring  cars  to  be  provided 
with  the  automatic  couplers  did  not  apply  to  engines  and  their  tenders. 
The  instructions  given  did  not,  therefore,  define  the  issues  clearly, 
nor  direct  the  jury  what  the  material  allegations  thereof  were.  It  is 
not,  in  our  judgment,  negligence  per  se  not  to  equip  engines  and 
tenders  with  the  latest  devices  for  coupling,  but  we  think  it  may  prop¬ 
erly  be  shown  that  such  devices  are  practical  in  the  operation  of  the 
road,  and  that  they  tend  to  promote  the  safety  of  employees,  and  that 
such  evidence  may  be  properly  considered  by  the  jury  in  determining 
the  question  of  negligence  in  using  some  older  or  different  appliance. 
(2  Thomp.  Neg.  Sec.  2258.)  But  without  this  showing  of  practica¬ 
bility  and  additional  safety  it  is  not,  as  we  view  it,  competent  to  show 
that  such  appliances  are  in  general  use  by  other  roads. 


Employers’  Liability — Railroads — Street  Railways — Fellow- 
Servant  Law — Stocks  v.  St.  Louis  Transit  Company,  Court  of 
Appeals  of  St.  Louis ,  71  Southwestern  Reporter,  page  730. — In  this 
case  John  Stocks  had  recovered  damages  in  the  circuit  court  of  St. 
Louis  for  injuries  received  while  employed  by  the  above-named  com¬ 
pany  as  conductor  of  an  electric  car.  He  was  struck  by  another  car, 
and  the  questions  of  negligence  and  contributory  negligence  were 
considered  and  under  the  evidence  were  resolved  in  favor  of  the 
plaintiff,  Stocks,  the  judgment  of  the  court  below  being  affirmed. 
Section  2873  of  the  Revised  Statutes  was  relied  upon  by  Stocks,  while 
the  company  maintained  that  it  did  not  apply.  This  statute  provides 
“that  every  railroad  corporation  owning  or  operating  a  railroad  in 
this  State  shall  be  liable  for  all  damages  sustained  by  any  agent  or 
servant  thereof  while  engaged  in  the  work  of  operating  such  railroad 
by  reason  of  the  negligence  of  any  other  agent  or  servant  thereof, 
provided  that  it  may  be  shown  in  defense  that  the  person  injured  was 
guilty  of  negligence  contributing  as  proximate  cause  to  produce  the 
injury.” 

On  this  point  Judge  Bland,  for  the  court,  used  in  part  the  following 
language: 

The  contention  of  defendant  is  that  corporations  owning  and  oper¬ 
ating  steam  railroads  are  the  only  class  of  railroads  embraced  in  the 
section.  A  railroad  is  defined  to  be  “a  road  graded  and  having  rails 
of  iron  or  other  material  for  the  wheels  of  railroad  cars  to  run  upon.” 
(Bouv.  Law  Diet.)  Webster  defines  a  railroad  as  “a  road  or  way 
consisting  of  one  or  more  series  of  iron  or  steel  rails  patterned  and 
adjusted  to  be  tracks  for  wheels  of  vehicles  suitably  supported  on  a 
bed  or  substructure.”  In  Bloxham  v.  Railroad  Co.  (Fla.)  18  South. 
141,  29  L.  R.  A.  507,  51  Am.  St.  Rep.  41,  it  is  said  the  word  “rail¬ 
road”  in  its  broadest  significance  includes  a  street  railway.  When 
the  word  is  used  in  a  statute,  there  is  no  definite  rule  of  construction 
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as  to  whether  it  includes  street  railways.  It  may  or  it  may  not  include 
them.  The  meaning  of  a  word  must  depend  on  the  context  and  the 
general  intent  of  the  statute  in  which  it  is  used.  The  words  of  the 
act  of  1897  describing  railroad  corporations  owning  or  operating  a 
railroad  are  broad  enough  under  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  word 
“ railroad”  to  include  every  corporation  that  owns  or  operates  a  rail¬ 
road  of  any  class,  and  should  be  construed  to  include  street  railroads, 
unless  the  context  of  the  statute  manifests  a  different  intent.  The 
argument  that  the  act  should  be  construed  to  apply  to  steam  railroads 
only,  for  the  reason  that  the  hazard  of  moving  trains  on  this  class  of 
railroads  is  greater  than  that  of  moving  cars  on  a  street  railroad, 
leaves  out  of  view  the  fact  that  employees  of  these  corporations, 
other  than  those  engaged  in  the  actual  moving  of  trains,  are  entitled 
to  the  benefit  of  the  act;  i.  e.,  employees  engaged  in  repairing  the 
track  of  the  road,  such  as  section  hands. 

At  the  time  the  act  was  passed  street  railroads  were  in  operation  in 
all  the  cities  and  principal  towns  of  the  State,  and  their  use  and  opera¬ 
tion  was  as  familiar  to  the  members  of  the  legislature  as  was  the 
operating  of  steam  railroads,  and  it  can  not  be  assumed  that  they  were 
not  in  the  minds  of  the  legislature  when  the  act  was  passed;  on  the 
contrary,  it  seems  to  us  that,  having  used  the  word  u  railroad  ”  with¬ 
out  qualification,  or  in  any  restrictive  sense,  the  act  should  be  con¬ 
strued  to  include  every  corporation  owning  or  operating  a  railroad  of 
any  kind.  It  is  a  fellow-servant  act,  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the 
employees  of  railroad  corporations,  and  designed  to  place  them  on  the 
same  footing,  as  to  the  right  to  recover  damages  caused  by  the  negli¬ 
gence  of  their  coemployees,  as  nonemployees.  The  act  confers  on  a 
class  of  employees  of  railroad  corporations  a  right  of  action  which 
they  did  not  have  before,  and  we  can  see  no  sound  reason  for  confining 
the  benefits  of  the  act  to  but  one  class  of  railroad  employees. 


Employers1  Liability — Relations  of  Owner  and  Contractor — 
Acts  of  Third  Parties — Appel  v.  Eaton  cb  Prince  Company ,  Court 
of  Appeals  of  St.  Louis ,  71  Southwestern  Reporter,  page  71fl. — This 
was  an  action  by  Margaretha  Appel  against  the  Eaton  &  Prince  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  Mississippi  Valley  Trust  Company  for  the  death  of  her 
husband,  which  occurred  while  he  was  in  the  employ  of  the  first- 
named  company.  The  action  was  brought  under  section  2865,  statutes 
of  1899,  which  provides  for  a  right  of  action  in  case  of  death  caused  by 
negligence. 

The  Mississippi  Valley  Trust  Company  owned  a  large  office  build¬ 
ing  in  St.  Louis  which  was  undergoing  a  course  of  general  repairing. 
The  carpenter  work  had  been  let  to  one  McClure,  in  whose  employ 
Mr.  Appel  was  at  the  time  of  his  decease.  The  Eaton  &  Prince  Com¬ 
pany  had  the  contract  for  the  elevator  work  in  the  building  and  by 
their  contract  they  were  to  have  the  uninterrupted  use  of  the  hatch¬ 
ways  and  so  much  of  the  building  as  might  be  necessary  to  get  the 
machinery  and  elevators  into  position,  but  one  elevator  was  to  be 
kept  in  operation  for  the  use  of  tenants  and  the  handling  of  material. 
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The  owners  of  the  building  were  represented  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Benoist, 
who  occupied  an  office  in  the  building  and  exercised  general  super¬ 
vision  of  the  work.  The  Eaton  &  Prince  Company  had  for  its 
superintendent  Mr.  Jacob  Hirsch,  and  had  in  its  employ  also  a  work¬ 
man  by  the  name  of  Van  Sickle,  who  was  designated  as  assistant 
superintendent.  On  the  day  of  the  accident  causing  the  death  of  Mr. 
Appel  the  elevators  were  nearly  finished.  The  east  elevator  was  in 
operation  for  the  convenience  of  the  tenants  of  the  budding,  but  the 
west  elevator  was  not  in  common  use.  These  were  hydraulic  eleva¬ 
tors,  controlled  by  an  engineer  employed  by  the  Mississippi  Valley 
Trust  Company.  To  stop  the  elevators  it  would  have  been  necessary 
to  turn  off  the  steam  and  water  entirely.  Mr.  Appel  with  other 
carpenters  had  been  at  work  casing  the  elevator  shafts,  and  in  the 
performance  of  this  work  a  scaffold  had  been  built  across  the  west 
shaft,  upon  which  the  workmen  stood.  The  work  progressed  from 
the  top  of  the  building  downward,  and  on  the  day  of  the  accident  the 
men  were  engaged  between  the  seventh  and  eighth  floors  in  the  west 
shaft.  On  that  day  some  of  the  carpenters  and  their  employer, 
McClure,  had  requested  Mr.  Benoist  to  have  the  east  elevator  stop 
running  for  passenger  use  so  that  they  could  work  at  the  casing  of 
that  shaft.  This  he  declined  to  do,  replying  that  it  was  required  for 
the  convenience  of  the  tenants  of  the  building.  While  the  west 
elevator  was  not  in  general  use  for  passengers  it  had  been  operated 
eight  or  ten  times  during  the  day  by  workmen  engaged  in  wiring 
the  annunciators.  These  men  testified  that  they  had  been  cautioned 
against  running  the  elevators  so  high  or  so  far  as  to  strike  the  scaffold 
upon  which  the  carpenters  were  working.  At  the  close  of  their  work 
these  workmen  lowered  the  elevator  to  the  basement  and  told  the 
engineer  to  turn  off  the  steam,  but  Mr.  Van  Sickle  said  that  he  wanted 
to  use  the  elevator  a  while  and  took  charge  of  it  to  finish  the  elevator 
pit,  as  he  had  been  directed  to  do  by  his  superiors.  At  this  time  a 
Mr.  Loewenstein,  a  former  emplo}7ee  of  the  Eaton  &  Prince  Company, 
entered  the  building  and  came  to  where  Mr.  Van  Sickle  was  at  work. 
Van  Sickle  asked  Loewenstein  to  take  the  elevator  out  of  the  base¬ 
ment,  so  that  it  would  be  out  of  his  way  in  completing  his  work  in  the 
pit.  Mr.  Loewenstein  ran  the  elevator  to  the  third  floor,  when  a 
stranger  asked  him  to  take  him  upstairs.  Loewenstein  replied  that 
the  elevator  was  not  in  use,  and  told  him  to  take  the  east  elevator. 
The  man  said  he  was  in  a  hurry,  and  Loewenstein  then  took  him  to 
the  seventh  floor,  when  the  elevator  struck  the  scaffold  on  which 
Appel  was  at  work,  so  injuring  him  that  he  died  nine  days  afterwards. 

The  St.  Louis  circuit  court  gave  judgment  against  the  two  com¬ 
panies,  from  which  an  appeal  was  taken  to  the  court  of  appeals,  where 
the  judgment  of  the  lower  court  was  sustained.  From  the  remarks  of 
Judge  Barclay  who  spoke  for  the  court,  the  following  is  quoted: 
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1.  Each  of  the  defendants  insists  that  there  is  no  liability  on  its 
part.  As  to  the  trust  company,  the  facts  admitted,  or  shown  by  its 
own  testimony,  make  out  a  perfectly  clear  case  of  liability.  The 
plaintiffs  husband  was  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  McClure,  the  chief  con¬ 
tractor  for  the  work  being  done  upon  the  building.  It  is  clear,  how¬ 
ever,  that,  whatever  may  have  been  the  actual  terms  of  the  contract 
on  that  point,  the  trust  company  was  exercising  a  direct  supervision 
and  control  over  the  execution  of  the  very  work  on  which  Mr.  Appel 
was  engaged  at  the  time  of  his  injury.  Mr.  Benoist  was  entirely 
frank  in  his  statement  of  the  facts.  His  interview  with  the  Messrs. 
McClure  and  Appel  in  regard  to  the  placing  of  the  scaffold  on  which  Mr. 
Appel  was  working  when  the  accident  happened  was  quite  sufficient  tes¬ 
timony  to  prove  that  he  was  authorized  to  direct,  and  did  in  fact  direct, 
the  manner  and  mode  of  performing  that  special  work.  These  facts 
enlarge  the  liability  of  the  trust  compan}^  (in  respect  of  the  particular 
work  to  which  its  direction  or  control  was  extended)  far  beyond  the 
limits  which  would  bound  it  if  Mr.  Appel  had  been  indeed  the  servant 
of  a  truly  independent  contractor.  (Burgess  v.  Gray,  1  C.  B.  578; 
Oil  Co.  v.  Gilson,  63  Pa.  146.)  The  trust  company,  having  full 
knowledge  of  the  work  at  which  Mr.  Appel  was  engaged,  was  charged 
with  the  duty  of  exercising  reasonable  care  in  the  circumstances  not 
to  permit  the  west  elevator  to  run  into  the  scaffold  on  which  Mr.  Appel 
was  working.  The  engine  and  power  of  the  trust  company  were 
essential  to  any  movement  of  the  elevators.  The  movements  of  the 
west  elevator  could  have  been  so  supervised  by  reasonable  care  as  to 
prevent  any  such  catastrophe  as  occurred.  The  Eaton  &  Prince  Com¬ 
pany  had  the  “  uninterrupted  use  ”  of  the  hatchway  or  elevator  shaft, 
so  far  as  might  be  necessary  to  put  the  machinery  and  elevators  in 
position;  but  that  company  had  nearly  concluded  its  part  of  the 
improvements.  Evidently  it  did  not  claim,  nor  was  it  allowed,  the 
exclusive  use  or  control  of  the  elevator  shaft  or  well  wherein  the  acci¬ 
dent  took  place.  The  measure  of  reasonable  care  is  to  be  marked  by 
the  circumstances  of  each  particular  case.  Juridically  it  is  at  last 
such  care  as  the  person  whose  conduct  is  in  question  should  have  exer¬ 
cised  in  the  particular  emergency  in  the  opinion  of  the  final  judge  or 
judges  of  each  case.  If  there  is  reasonable  room  for  variation  of 
opinion  on  that  subject,  then  the  criterion  is  that  measure  or  degree  of 
care  which  a  jury  regards  as  obligatory  upon  that  person  in  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  case  in  hand.  The  care  which  one  owes  to  another  is 
by  no  means  dependent  on  a  contractual  relation  between  them, 
although  the  obligation  of  care  often  arises  from  contract  supplement¬ 
ing  or  enlarging  the  duty  otherwise  imposed  by  law.  Ordinary  care 
required  that  the  place  where  Mr.  Appel  was  at  work  should  be  main¬ 
tained  in  a  condition  of  reasonable  safety  against  such  hazards  as  befell 
him.  He  had  a  right  to  rely  on  the  assurance  involved  in  his  assign¬ 
ment  to  do  the  work  at  which  he  was  engaged  when  the  catastrophe 
happened.  It  is  part  of  an  employer’s  duty  to  use  ordinary  care  to 
make  the  place  where  his  employee  is  to  work  reasonably  safe.  In 
this  instance  the  manager  of  the  building  was  charged  with  that  duty, 
in  the  peculiar  circumstances  already  described.  We  hold  that  there 
was  ample  evidence  to  support  the  verdict  for  plaintiff  as  against  the 
trust  company,  and  that  there  was  no  error  in  refusing  the  peremptory 
instruction  in  its  favor. 
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2.  There  is  testimony  tending  to  show  that  Mr.  Van  Sickle  was  a 
workman  authorized  to  represent  the  Eaton  &  Prince  Company  in 
finishing  the  work  remaining  to  he  done  by  it  in  the  elevator  shaft  or 
hatchway.  He  was  empowered  to  take  such  necessary  steps  as  apper¬ 
tained  to  the  proper  and  complete  performance  of  the  work  which 
had  been  assigned  to  him  by  Mr.  Hirsch,  the  superintendent,  whose 
general  authority  to  act  for  the  Eaton  &  Prince  Company  is  unques¬ 
tioned.  The  work  allotted  to  Mr.  Van  Sickle  was-  to  lay  some  brick 
at  the  bottom  of  the  pit  in  the  west  shaft,  to  fill  some  holes  there,  to 
clean  out  the  shaft,  and  to  gather  up  the  company’s  tools.  It  may  be 
inferred  that  he  had  authority  to  move  the  elevator,  or  to  cause  it  to 
be  moved,  so  far  as  might  be  necessary  to  his  work,  and  that,  when 
the  entire  work  was  finished,  he  might  move  the  elevator  sufficiently 
to  see  that  it  could  be  operated  properly.  His  employer  had  guar¬ 
antied  by  its  contract  of  construction  that  the  elevator  work  should 
be  so  finished.  In  this  situation  of  affairs  Mr.  Van  Sickle  requested 
Mr.  Loewenstein  to  run  the  elevator  out  of  his  way.  Mr.  Loewenstein 
was  a  former  employee  of  the  Eaton  &  Prince  Company,  who  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  there  on  an  errand  of  his  own,  as  already  described.  His 
act  in  operating  the  elevator  caused  the  injury  as  has  been  already 
narrated,  but  not  as  agent  for  said  company.  The  testimony  for  this 
defendant  tends  to  show  that  neither  Mr.  Van  Sickle  nor  Mr.  Loewen¬ 
stein  knew  that  Mr.  Appel  was  at  work  in  the  elevator  shaft  on  the 
scaffold.  Yet  the  facts  in  evidence  from  other  sources  strongly  tend 
to  prove  that  Mr.  Van  Sickle  had  such  knowledge.  He  certainly  had 
ample  means  of  knowledge;  and  it  is  often  a  fair  and  reasonable 
inference,  in  cases  at  law  as  well  as  in  equity,  that  from  facts  which 
point  distinctly  toward  knowledge  of  another  fact  such  knowledge 
may  be  inferred.  The  circumstance  that  the  party  sought  to  be 
charged  with  knowledge  denies  it  does  not  conclude  the  matter. 
Despite  the  denial  the  fact  may  be  found  upon  a  proper  exhibit  of 
testimony  which  justifies  the  inference.  According  to  everybody’s 
testimony,  Mr.  Van  Sickle  was  in  charge  of  the  unfinished  work  to  be 
done  by  that  company  on  the  day  of  the  accident.  If,  as  the  jury 
found,  Mr.  Van  Sickle  was  aware  of  the  position  of  Mr.  Appel,  or 
that  workmen  were  at  work  upon  the  scaffold  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
shaft,  that  fact  was  entitled  to  weight  in  ascertaining  whether  he  used 
ordinary  care  in  performing  the  service  for  his  employer,  which  the 
jury  might  reasonably  have  found  to  include  such  movements  of  the 
elevator  cab  itself  as  might  be  convenient  or  necessary  to  make  sure 
that  the  general  work  of  the  Eaton  &  Prince  Company  had  been  fully 
performed.  The  benefit  of  every  reasonable  inference  of  fact  which 
the  evidence  will  bear  must  be  given  to  plaintiff  in  determining  the 
question  whether  the  testimony  tends  to  prove  negligence  on  the  part 
of  a  defendant.  Giving  to  plaintiff  the  weight  of  every  inference  we 
can  glean  from  the  facts  in  this  record,  we  must  concede  that  Mr. 
Van  Sickle  knew  of  the  dangerous  position  of  plaintiff’s  husband,  and 
that  he  might  be  found  to  have  had  authority  to  run  the  elevator  in 
the  shaft  as  part  of  the  final  steps  of  the  work  he  then  had  in  charge. 
In  this  state  of  the  case  he  put  Mr.  Loewenstein  in  charge  of  the 
elevator,  with  the  direction  to  run  it  out  of  his  (Van  Sickle’s)  way, 
and  gave  him  no  directions  to  go  any  particular  distance.  It  was 
the  duty  of  the  Eaton  &  Prince  Company’s  agent  on  the  ground,  to 
whom  the  use  of  the  elevator  was  intrusted  (by  the  contract  in  evi- 
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dence),  to  caution  Mr.  Loewenstein  not  to  run  the  elevator  up  the 
shaft  far  enough  to  collide  with  the  workmen  there  engaged,  and  the 
omission  of  such  precaution  was  a  failure  to  exercise  reasonable  care 
in  the  circumstances.  The  different  relationship  of  service  between 
the  man  who  did  the  damage  with  the  elevator  and  Mr.  Appel  pre¬ 
cludes  the  application  of  the  rule  of  exemption  of  the  master  from 
liability  to  a  servant  for  injury  by  his  fellow-servant.  These  men 
were  not  fellow-servants  within  the  meaning  of  that  rule.  The  right 
to  use  the  elevator  shaft  which  the  Eaton  &  Prince  Company  undoubt¬ 
edly  had  at  the  time  required  it  and  its  employees  to  use  reasonable 
care  not  to  injure  others  who  might  be  properly  at  work  in  the  shaft 
for  other  employers. 

Without  further  taking  up  the  various  points  of  exception  in  detail, 
we  are  convinced,  after  a  full  rehearing  of  the  appeal,  that  the  cause 
was  properly  submitted  in  the  trial  court,  and  that  the  judgment 
should  be  affirmed  as  to  both  defendants. 


Examination  and  Licensing  of  Barbers — Aliens — Constitu¬ 
tionality  of  Statute — Templar  v.  Michigan  State  Board  of  Exam¬ 
iners  of  Barbers ,  Supreme  Court  of  Michigan ,  90  Northwestern 
Reporter ,  page  1058. — Act  No.  212  of  the  public  acts  of  1899  of  the 
Michigan  legislature  provides  for  the  examination  and  licensing  of 
barbers.  The  fifth  section  defines  the  examination  to  be  taken,  and 
provides  that  no  person  shall  receive  a  certificate  to  practice  as  a  bar¬ 
ber  who  at  the  time  of  his  examination  is  an  alien.  Arthur  G.  Temp¬ 
lar  was  refused  a  certificate  on  the  ground  of  his  being  an  alien,  and 
applied  to  the  supreme  court  for  a  mandamus  directing  the  State  board 
of  examiners  to  admit  him  to  examination,  contending  that  the  pro¬ 
vision  as  to  citizenship  violates  the  provisions  of  the  fourteenth  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  declares  that 
no  State  shall  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without 
due  process  of  law,  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws.  The  request  was  granted,  the  court 
holding  that  this  clause  was  unconstitutional. 

Judge  Montgomery  gave  the  conclusion  of  the  court  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  language: 

To  hold  that  he  [Templar]  is  not  entitled  to  practice  this  calling, 
because  not  a  full  citizen  of  the  United  States,  is  to  deny  to  him  rights 
which  we  think  are  preserved  by  the  fourteenth  amendment.  It  is 
not  contended  that  the  elimination  of  this  provision  will  defeat  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  law  wholty,  but  it  is  very  properly  assumed  by  both  sides 
that  the  statute  may  still  be  operative,  with  this  provision  eliminated, 
if  otherwise  valid. 

The  writ  of  mandamus  will  issue  as  prayed. 


Seamen — Assignment  of  Wages — Penalty  for  Delayed  Pay¬ 
ment — The  George  W.  Wells —  United  States  District  Court ,  District 
of  Massachusetts,  118  Federal  Reporter ,  page  761. — In  this  case  certain 
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seamen  sued  for  recovery  of  wages.  The  facts  appear  sufficiently  in 
the  opinion  of  the  court  as  given  by  J udge  Lowell.  The  provisions 
of  section  4536,  referred  to  in  the  remarks  of  the  judge,  are  as  fol¬ 
lows:  u  No  assignment  of  wages  *  *  *  made  prior  to  the  accruing 
thereof  shall  bind  the  party  making  the  same,”  with  certain  exceptions 
not  applicable  here.  Section  4529  requires  payment  of  wages  to  a 
seaman  on  a  coasting  vessel  within  two  days  after  the  termination  of 
the  agreement  under  which  he  shipped  or  at  the  time  such  seaman  is 
discharged,  whichever  first  happens,  and  prescribes  a  penalty  of  a 
day’s  pay  for  each  and  every  day  during  which  payment  is  delayed 
without  sufficient  cause.  The  language  of  the  judge  is  as  follows: 

The  libelants  were  hired  at  Newport  News  March  7,  1902,  and 
served  on  a  voyage  from  Newport  News  to  Boston.  The  amount  of 
wages  earned  by  each  libelant  was  $8.16.  Before  leaving  Newport 
News  each  libelant  signed  a  paper  as  follows: 

u$6.00  Newport  News,  Va.,  March  7th ,  190%. 

6 4  Captain  and  owners  schr.  George  W.  Wells  will  please  pay  to  John 
Mitchell  the  sum  of  $6.00  for  board  and  supplies,  to  be  paid  when  due 
for  services  as  sailor  on  board  the  schr.  George  W.  Wells  and  to  be 
charged  to  my  account  at  the  end  of  the  voyage  or  when  duly 
discharged  from  said  vessel. 

[Signed]  Andrew  Berntsen. 

Witness  to  signature: 

Ch.  Browne.” 

These  papers  were  signed  in  the  presence  of  the  master  of  the  vessel, 
who  told  Mitchell  that  the  money  would  be  paid  him  after  it  was 
earned,  either  on  the.  arrival  of  the  vessel  in  Boston,  or,  if  she  was 
dela}^ed  on  her  voyage,  then  seven  days  after  she  had  sailed,  inasmuch 
as  more  than  $6  would  have  been  earned  in  that  time.  Before  the 
crew  was  paid  off  in  Boston  on  March  13th,  the  vessel’s  agent  in  New¬ 
port  News  had  paid  the  money  to  Mitchell,  taken  up  the  orders,  and 
forwarded  them  to  the  master  of  the  vessel  in  Boston,  where  they 
were  received  by  him  before  the  vessel  was  docked.  At  the  proper 
time  he  called  the  libelants  to  him,  showed  them  the  papers,  and 
offered  to  each  $2.16,  being  the  balance  due.  This  they  refused  to 
take,  alleging  that  the  orders  were  of  no  effect.  The  captain  there¬ 
upon  paid  the  balance  to  the  shipping  commissioner.  Until  the  con¬ 
versation  last  mentioned,  the  seamen  made  no  attempt  to  revoke  the 
order  or  assignment. 

The  question  to  be  decided  concerns  the  interpretation  of  Rev.  St. 
Sec.  4536.  Was  the  paper  signed  at  Newport  News  an  assignment 
of  wages  made  prior  to  the  accruing  thereof?  Counsel  for  the  claim¬ 
ant  has  argued  that  this  was  no  assignment,  but  a  mere  order,  in  its 
nature  revocable  even  after  it  had  been  verbally  accepted  by  the  mas¬ 
ter.  It  appears  to  me,  however,  that  the  whole  transaction  amounted 
to  an  assignment  of  wages  within  the  fair  intent  of  the  statute,  and 
that  to  recognize  it  as  valid  would  be  to  do  that  which  the  statute  was 
passed  to  forbid.  (See  Tripp  v.  Brownell,  12  Cush.  376.) 

It  remains  next  to  consider  if  the  libelants  are  entitled  to  the  additional 
payment  provided  for  in  Rev.  St.  Sec.  4529,  as  amended  by  section  4, 
c.  28,  Acts  1898;  30  Stat.  756.  Was  the  payment  of  the  wages  delayed 
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44  without  sufficient  cause  ?  ”  That  the  cause  of  delay  was  insufficient  in 
law  has  just  been  determined,  but  to  construe  the  language  thus  nar¬ 
rowly  is  contrary  to  its  reasonable  intent.  Congress  can  hardly  have 
intended  that  in  every  controversy,  however  doubtful,  which  finally 
results  in  the  seaman’s  favor,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  additional  com¬ 
pensation  so  large.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  construction  of  the 
statute  urged  by  the  libelant  would  encourage  seamen  to  speculate  upon 
controversies  between  themselves  and  the  ship.  The  phrase  “without 
sufficient  cause”  should  rather  be  construed  as  equivalent  to  “without 
reasonable  cause.”  In  this  sense  there  was  reasonable  cause  in  the 
case  at  bar  for  the  delay  in  the  payment. 

Decree  for  the  libelants  for  the  amount  of  wages  due  and  costs. 


Union  Label  on  Public  Printing — Constitutionality  of  City 
Ordinance — Effect  on  Contract — Marshall  &  Bruce  Company  v. 
City  of  Nashville,  Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee ,  71  Southwestern  Re¬ 
porter,  page  815. — In  this  case  the  Marshall  &  Bruce  Company  brought 
a  bill  against  the  mayor  and  city  council  of  Nashville  to  recover  $83.05 
and  interest  for  stationery  furnished  and  printed  for  the  city.  The 
chancery  court  of  Davidson  County  had  allowed  the  bill,  but  on  appeal 
the  decree  ordering  payment  had  been  reversed  by  the  court  of  chan¬ 
cery  appeals,  and  from  this  second  decree  the  Marshall  &  Bruce  Company 
carried  the  case  to  the  supreme  court.  There  was  no  dispute  as  to  the 
amount  of  the  contract  and  the  correctness  of  the  items  and  accounts. 
The  city  council  of  Nashville  had  passed  an  ordinance  requiring  that 
all  city  printing  should  bear  the  union  label  of  the  Nashville  Allied 
Trades  Council  or  the  label  enacted  by  the  International  Typograph¬ 
ical  Union.  The  printing  furnished  by  the  Marshall  &  Bruce  Com¬ 
pany  did  not  bear  either  of  these  labels,  and  it  was  on  this  ground  that 
the  city  refused  to  pay  the  bill.  The  chancellor  at  the  first  hearing 
had  declared  the  ordinance  null  and  void  because  in  conflict  with  the 
provisions  of  the  charter  of  the  city. 

This  view  was  adopted  by  the  supreme  court,  the  judgment  being 
announced  by  Judge  Wilkes.  The  following  is  quoted  from  his 
remarks: 

The  charter  of  the  city  requires  that  all  goods  and  supplies  furnished 
the  city,  amounting  to  over  $50,  must  be  let  out  at  competitive  biddings 
to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder.  W e  are  of  opinion  that  the  ordinance 
in  question  is  clearly  in  conflict  with  the  spirit,  purpose,  and  letter  of 
the  charter,  and  is  invalid  and  void.  It  is,  moreover,  class  legislation, 
contrary  to  public  policy  and  to  the  constitution  of  the  State,  because 
plainly  discriminative  in  its  character.  All  the  authorities  to  which 
we  have  access  so  hold  in  regard  to  similar  ordinances  and  statutes, 
and  we  have  been  able  to  find  none  to  the  contrary. 

After  making  a  number  of  citations,  the  court  continued: 

This  ordinance  in  question  violates  section  1  of  the  fourteenth  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  declares  that  “no 
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State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge  the  privileges 
or  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States;  nor  shall  any  State 
deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty  or  property,  without  due  process  of 
law,  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection 
of  the  laws.  ”  And  it  violates  the  constitution  of  the  State  of  Tennessee 
(article  1,  Sec.  17).  This  ordinance  limits  the  right  of  the  board  of 
public  works  to  contract  for  the  public  printing  for  such  of  the  city’s 
offices  as  use  printed  matter  with  the  union  label  impressed  on  it.  It 
limits  competition,  and  was  so  intended,  and  of  necessity  increases  the 
price  for  all  such  work,  and  hence  is  against  public  policy. 

The  ordinance  under  discussion  does  not  undertake  to  fix  a  standard 
of  quality,  but  it  singles  out  a  certain  class,  and  requires  the  board  of 
public  works  to  purchase  from  that  class,  and  from  no  other.  This  is 
an  arbitrary  discrimination,  and  the  city  has  no  authority  or  power  to 
pass  such  an  ordinance.  [Cases  cited.]  The  various  reasons  assigned 
in  these  cases  are  that  such  ordinances  tend  to  create  a  monopoly;  that 
they  are  class  legislation,  discriminative  in  their  character;  that  they 
prevent  parties  from  an  equal  enjoyment  of  their  property  and  busi¬ 
ness,  and  deprive  persons  of  their  property  rights,  in  violation  of  the 
constitution,  by  restricting  trade  and  the  free  use  of  property  on 
equal  terms  with  others.  Municipal  corporations  have  power  to  pass 
ordinances,  but,  in  order  to  be  enforceable,  the}^  must  be  legal,  rea¬ 
sonable,  constitutional,  and  not  contrary  to  valid  charter  provisions; 
and,  if  they  do  not  comply  with  these  requirements,  they  will  be  set 
aside  by  the  courts  as  invalid  and  illegal.  The  basic  idea  underlying 
all  these  decisions  is  that  municipal  powers  are  delegated  to  and  held 
in  trust  by  the  corporation,  to  be  exercised  for  the  benefit  of  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  municipality,  equally  and  impartially. 

It  is  insisted,  however,  for  the  city,  that,  if  the  ordinance  is  invalid 
(and  its  invalidity  is  now  virtually  conceded),  still  the  complainants 
contracted  to  furnish  the  material  with  the  label  upon  it,  and,  not 
having  complied  with  this  contract,  they  can  not  recover  upon  it.  The 
court  is  of  opinion  that  the  provision  in  the  contract  and  advertise¬ 
ment  that  the  goods  would  bear  the  union  label  was  invalid,  illegal, 
and  void,  and  that  bidders  were  not  bound  by  the  provision,  but  might 
ignore  the  same  in  making  their  bids,  and  refuse  to  comply  with  the 
same  in  executing  their  contract.  The  majority  of  the  court  is  further 
of  opinion  that  the  insertion  of  this  provision  in  the  contract  and 
advertisement  can  not,  in  the  absence  of  proof,  be  presumed  to  have 
interfered  with  the  competitive  bidding,  since  all  bidders  must  be 
assumed  to  have  known  that  the  provision  was  illegal  and  could  not  be 
enforced.  This  being  so,  the  contract  and  bidding  must  be  treated  as 
though  no  such  condition  was  attached  to  them,  and  the  complainants 
having  made  the  lowest  bid,  and  having  been  awarded  the  contract, 
and  having  executed  the  same  in  all  respects  according  to  the  speci¬ 
fications,  except  the  requirement  as  to  the  label,  the  city  is  legalty 
obligated  and  bound  to  accept  and  pay  for  the  goods,  and  complainants 
are  entitled  to  recover  the  stipulated  price;  and  the  decree  of  the  court 
of  chancery  appeals  is  reversed,  and  the  decree  of  the  chancellor  is 
affirmed  and  the  city  will  pay  all  the  costs  of  the  same. 
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DECISIONS  UNDER  COMMON  LAW. 

Discharge  of  Employee — Acceptance  of  Payment  for  Serv¬ 
ices — Accord  and  Satisfaction —  Walston  v.  K.  D.  Calkins  Company , 
Supreme  Court  of  Io  wa,  93  Northwestern  Reporter ,  page  Jf. — This  was 
an  action  to  recover  damages  for  breach  of  contract  of  employment. 
The  district  court  of  Kossuth  County  had  directed  a  verdict  for  the 
defendant  company,  from  which  the  plaintiff,  Walston,  appealed, 
obtaining  a  reversal  of  the  court  below. 

The  facts  appear  in  the  opinion  of  the  court  as  announced  by  Judge 
Sherwin,  who  spoke  as  follows: 

The  plaintiff  alleged  employment  by  the  defendant  for  the  term  of 
six  months,  and  a  wrongful  discharge  at  the  end  of  three  months. 
The  defendant  pleaded  an  accord  and  satisfaction,  based  upon  the  fact 
that  it  had  paid  to  the  plaintiff  the  balance  due  him  for  the  time  he  did 
work;  and,  the  evidence  showing  such  payment  and  the  receipt  of  the 
money  by  the  plaintiff,  the  court  directed  a  verdict  for  the  defendant. 
There  was  no  dispute  between  the  parties  as  to  the  service  which  the 
plaintiff  had  rendered,  nor  as  to  the  balance  due  him  therefor.  The 
only  claim  made  by  the  plaintiff  was  for  damages  for  his  wrongful  dis¬ 
charge.  There  can  be  no  accord  unless  there  is  an  express  or  implied 
agreement  between  the  parties,  supported  by  a  sufficient  consideration, 
whereby  one  u  undertakes  to  give  or  perform,  and  the  other  to  accept 
in  satisfaction  of  a  claim,  something  other  than  or  different  from  what 
he  is  or  considers  himself  entitled  to,”  and  there  can  be  no  satisfaction 
until  the  agreement  is  executed.  (1  Cyc.  PL  &  Prac.  307.)  It  does 
not  operate  as  a  bar  to  matters  not  contemplated  by  the  parties  in  their 
agreement,  nor  is  it  valid  and  binding  if  wholly  without  consideration. 
The  acceptance  of  the  agreed  balance  due  for  work  already  performed, 
for  which  the  plaintiff  was  admittedly  liable,  can,  under  no  theory  of 
accord  and  satisfaction  to  which  our  attention  has  been  called,  bar  the 
plaintiff’s  claim.  Eurthermore,  under  the  facts  here,  even  if  it  had 
been  expressly  agreed  that  the  amount  so  paid  would  be  accepted  in 
full  satisfaction  of  the  damages,  it  would  have  rested  on  no  sufficient 
consideration,  and  could  not  have  been  a  bar  to  this  action. 

The  court  erred  in  directing  a  verdict  for  the  defendant.  Reversed. 


Employers’  Liability — Railroad  Companies — Negligence  of 
Engineer — Nature  of  Occupation  as  Affecting  Measure  of 
Damages — Louisville  and  Nashville  Railway  Company  v.  G  or  dan. 
Court  of  Appeals  of  Kentucky,  7%  Southwestern  Reporter,  page  311 . — 
In  the  circuit  court  of  Logan  County  damages  had  been  awarded 
Gordan,  a  brakeman  on  the  above-named  road  for  an  injury  received 
by  being  thrown  from  the  top  of  a  freight  car  and  run  over  by  a 
caboose.  It  appeared  that  the  train  had  slowed  up  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  a  signal  from  a  way  station  and  on  being  signaled  to  proceed 
the  engineer  suddenly  applied  steam  in  such  a  manner  as  to  jerk  the 
cars  forward  without  giving  notice.  The  rules  required  that  when 
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running  slack  the  engineer  should  give  two  sharp  whistles  before 
increasing  his  speed.  Gordan  contended  that  the  failure  of  the  engi¬ 
neer  to  give  this  warning  was  the  cause  of  his  being  taken  by  surprise 
and  thrown  from  the  train  and  injured.  An  appeal  was  taken  to  the 
court  of  appeals,  the  railroad  company  contending  that  on  the  evidence 
there  should  have  been  a  peremptory  instruction  in  favor  of  the 
defendants.  On  this  point  the  court  of  appeals  held  that  the  charge 
of  negligence  was  for  the  jury  to  determine  on  the  evidence  submitted 
and  refused  to  discuss  the  question.  In  the  lower  court,  Gordan’s 
counsel  had  introduced  a  life  insurance  agent  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  approximately  his  expectancy  of  life  from  the  American 
Tables  of  Mortality.  In  the  charge  to  the  jury  the  court  had  defined 
compensatory  damages  as  meaning  4  4  such  sum  of  money  as  will  barely 
and  reasonably  compensate  the  plaintiff  for  mental  and  physical  suffer¬ 
ing,  and  permanent  impairment  of  his  ability  to  labor  and  earn  money, 
as  were  the  direct  and  natural  result  of*  defendant’s  gross  negligence, 
if  any.'1  The  railroad  company  requested  such  instructions  as  would 
modify  the  amount  of  damages  in  view  of  the  probable  duration  of 
the  life  of  the  plaintiff,  Gordan,  considering  the  nature  and  character 
of  his  business  as  a  railroad  employee. 

On  this  point  Judge  Burnam,  speaking  for  the  court,  said: 

We  think  the  court  properly  refused  the  instruction  asked  by  appel¬ 
lant.  It  was  contradictory  to  the  instruction  already  given,  in  leaving 
out  mental  and  physical  suffering  as  an  element  of  damage.  And  it 
was  also  objectionable  as  it  called  the  attention  of  the  juiy  to  this  par¬ 
ticular  fact  [i.  e.  the  probable  duration  of  life]  in  the  testimony. 
Appellant  was  permitted  to  prove  that  the  employment  in  which 
appellee  was  engaged  was  more  hazardous  to  life  than  ordinary  avoca¬ 
tions  in  which  men  engaged,  and  this  fact  was  before  the  jury  for 
their  consideration.  Besides,  there  is  nothing  in  the  evidence  to  show 
that  appellee  intended  permanently  to  pursue  the  business  of  railroad¬ 
ing.  He  might,  and  in  all  probability  would,  in  course  of  time,  have 
sought  other  employment.  In  fact,  more  than  half  of  the  witnesses 
who  had  testified  in  this  case  had  formerly  been  in  the  railroad  service, 
and  had  abandoned  it  for  less  precarious  employment  in  other  pursuits. 
We  therefore  conclude  that  the  court  did  not  err  in  refusing  the 
instruction  offered  by  appellant  on  this  point.  The  judgment  must 
be  affirmed. 


Employers’  Liability — Safe  and  Suitable  Appliances — Block¬ 
ing  Guard  Rail — Error  in  Judgment — (7 Neill  v.  Chicago ,  Rock 
Island  and  Pacific  Railway  Company ,  Supreme  Court  of  Nebraska,  92 
Northwestern  Reporter ,  page  731. — This  case  was  before  the  court  on 
rehearing,  the  point  of  the  employers’  duty  to  furnish  certain  safety 
appliances  being  the  chief  point  under  discussion.  O’Neill  was  a 
brakeman  in  the  employ  of  the  above-named  company  and  received  an 
injury  while  attempting  to  uncouple  moving  cars  by  his  foot  becoin- 
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ing  caught  under  an  unblocked  guard  rail.  The  first  decision  of  the 
supreme  court  rested  on  the  grounds  of  the  railway  company’s  negli¬ 
gence  in  failing  to  block  the  rail.  On  the  rehearing  it  was  concluded 
that  the  performance  of  this  duty  rested  in  the  judgment  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  and  that  they  were  not  therefore  liable  as  for  negligence.  The 
remarks  of  Commissioner  Ames,  who  announced  the  opinion  of  the 
court,  are  in  part  as  follows: 

A  more  thorough  examination  of  the  record,  aided  by  a  more  com¬ 
plete  analysis  thereof  by  counsel  than  we  were  favored  with  on  the 
former  hearing,  has  disclosed  that  there  were  wide  differences  of 
opinion  between  railway  companies  and  their  skilled  managers  with 
respect  to  the  relative  safety  to  their  servants  and  to  the  public  of  the 
blocked  and  unblocked  guard  rails;  that  a  very  large  number — perhaps 
a  majority — of  the  principal  railway  systems  of  the  country  continue 
the  use  of  unblocked  rails;  aud  that  in  some  instances  the  managers  of 
the  companies  have  used  the  blocked  and  unblocked,  alternately,  because 
of  an  inability  to  satisfy  their  own  minds  which,  upon  the  whole,  is  the 
safer  and  more  prudent  course  to  pursue.  There  is  also  some  evidence 
that  in  the  opinion  of  some  managers  the  relative  safety  of  the  use  of 
the  device  of  blocking,  and  the  contrary,  is  dependent  upon  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  road  to  which  it  may  be  applied,  and  to  the  character  of 
the  soil  over  which  the  road  extends,  and  the  liability  of  the  spaces 
between  the  rails  becoming  filled  up  with  drifting  sand  and  dirt. 
But  the  plaintiff  offered  no  evidence  to  prove  what  is  the  effect,  if 
any,  of  the  use  of  blocks  upon  the  safety  of  the  transportation  of 
persons  and  property  over  the  railways,  or  the  facility  of  moving 
trains.  Upon  this  state  of  the  record  can  it  be  properly  said  that  a 
railroad  company  is  negligent  because  of  using  or  of  failing  to  use  the 
block?  We  think  not.  It  is  a  case  not  analogous  to  the  use  of  defec¬ 
tive  machinery,  or  of  omitting  the  use  of  a  device  generally  approved, 
and  obviously  adapted  to  prevent  or  lessen  a  known  and  specific  dan¬ 
ger.  The  rule  of  law  is  that  in  such  cases  the  employer  must  exercise 
such  care  and  skill  as,  under  the  circumstances,  reasonable  and  ordi¬ 
nary  prudence  requires  to  be  used.  The  phraseology  by  which  the 
rule  is  variously  stated  is  somewhat  indeterminate,  because  the  idea 
sought  to  be  expressed  is  in  like  degree  vague,  and  its  application  in 
any  case  depends  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  attendant  facts;  but  it 
may  be  said  generally  that  a  man  can  not  be  held  responsible  in  dam¬ 
ages  for  the  consequences  of  an  error  in  judgment,  carefully  formed 
after  an  intelligent  survey  of  all  the  elements  entering  into  the  prob¬ 
lem  which  he  is  called  upon  to  solve.  The  servant  assumes  the  risks 
incident  to  the  nature  of  his  employment.  Among  these  is  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  error  of  judgment  by  his  employer  in  the  choice  of  tools  and 
mechanism  with  which  his  tasks  are  to  be  performed,  and  he  can 
not  be  held  civilly  liable  in  choosing  one  of  two  or  more  mechanisms 
regarded  by  those  called  on  to  use  such  devices,  and  competent  to 
judge  of  their  safety  from  long  use  and  experience  in  their  operations, 
as  among  the  best  in  use,  even  though  an  accident  may  happen  to  an 
employee  in  the  use  of  the  one  selected,  that  could  not  have  occurred 
in  the  same  manner,  had  another  kind  been  chosen.  When  experts 
skilled  and  experienced  in  their  profession  differ  with  respect  to  the 
choice  of  the  means,  remedies,  or  mechanisms  best  adapted  or  adapta- 
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hie  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  given  end,  especially  if  that  end  be  not 
simple  and  single,  but  is  itself  compounded  of  many  elements,  courts 
and  juries  are  incompetent  to  decide  between  them. 

As  having  a  direct  application  to  cases  like  the  one  at  bar,  we  quote 
the  following  authorities:  Thus,  in  Titus  v.  Railroad  Co.,  136  Pa.,  618, 
626;  20  Atl.,  518;  20  Am.  St.  Rep.,  944,  the  court  say:  “All  the  cases 
agree  that  the  master  is  not  bound  to  use  the  newest  and  best  appli¬ 
ances.  He  performs  his  duty  when  he  furnishes  those  of  ordinary 
character  and  reasonable  safety,  and  the  former  is  the  test  of  the 
latter;  for,  in  regard  to  the  style  of  implement,  or  nature  of  the  mode 
of  performance  of  any  work  1  reasonably  safe  ’  means  safe  according 
to  the  usages,  habits,  and  ordinary  risks  of  the  business.  Absolute 
safety  is  unattainable,  and  employers  are  not  insurers.  They  are 
liable  for  the  consequences,  not  of  danger,  but  of  negligence;  and  the 
unbending  test  of  negligence  in  methods,  machinery  and  appliances  is 
the  ordinary  usage  of  the  business.” 

And  in  Harley  v.  Manufacturing  Co.,  142  N.  Y.,  31,  34;  36  N.  E., 
813: 

“The  master  does  not  guaranty  the  safety  of  his  servants.  He  is 
not  bound  to  furnish  them  an  absolutely  safe  place  to  work  in,  but  is 
bound  simply  to  use  reasonable  care  and  prudence  in  providing  such  a 
place.  He  is  not  bound  to  furnish  the  best  known  appliances,  but  only 
such  as  are  reasonably  fit  and  safe.  He  satisfies  the  requirements  of 
the  law  if  in  the  selection  of  machinery  and  appliances  he  uses  that 
degree  of  care  which  a  man  of  ordinary  prudence  would  use,  having 
regard  to  his  own  safety,  if  he  were  supplying  them  for  his  own  per¬ 
sonal  use.  It  is  culpable  negligence  which  makes  the  master  liable, 
not  a  mere  error  of  judgment.” 

Other  citations  were  made,  after  which  the  court  concluded  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

We  think  that  the  foregoing  decisions  establish  beyond  controversy, 
both  upon  reason  and  authority,  that  an  employer  is  not  liable  in 
damages  for  the  consequences  of  mere  error  in  judgment  in  furnishing 
structures,  machinery,  and  appliances  for  the  use  of  his  servants  in 
the  prosecution  of  his  business,  unless  it  is  shown  that  such  error  is 
itself  the  result  of  negligent  or  willful  ignorance  or  inattention.  Of 
this  latter  there  is  no  evidence  in  this  case. 


Labor  Organizations — Charter — Jurisdiction  of  Court — 
Restraint  of  Trade.  —  O'Brien  et  at .  v.  Musical  Mutual  Protective 
and  Benevolent  Union ,  Local  No.  IJ,  National  League  of  Musicians, 
et  at .,  Court  of  Chancery  of  New  Jersey ,  Atlantic  Reporter,  page 
150. — In  this  case  O’Brien  and  others  asked  from  the  court  of  chancery 
an  injunction  against  the  Musical  Mutual  Protective  and  Benevolent 
Union,  Local  No.  14,  National  League  of  Musicians,  and  others. 
O’Brien  and  his  associates  had  obtained  from  the  American  Federation 
of  Musicians,  a  general  national  federation,  a  charter  as  a  local  asso¬ 
ciation  (No.  179)  of  the  federation  in  Paterson.  Both  the  federation 
and  the  local  were  unincorporated  unions.  In  the  application  for  the 
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charter  a  request  was  made  for  exclusive  authority  for  the  local  asso¬ 
ciation  for  a  territory  including  the  whole  of  the  city  of  Paterson  and 
some  adjacent  territory.  The  constitution  of  the  federation  provides 
that  locals  shall  be  entitled  to  such  jurisdiction  as  they  claim  at  the 
time  of  applying  for  the  charter,  but  the  “certificate  of  affiliation,” 
which  was  the  only  charter  granted,  provides  that  the  organizers  of 
the  local  union  shall  be  authorized  “to  constitute  a  local  association 
for  the  purpose  of  a  thorough  organization  of  the  federation  of  all 
musicians,”  and  the  association,  being  duly  formed,  is  authorized  to 
initiate  members  according  to  its  own  by-laws.  Some  time  after  the 
charter  was  issued  the  local  association  was  directed  by  the  executive 
board  of  the  federation  to  reopen  its  charter  for  30  daj^s  in  order  that 
all  musicians  in  its  jurisdiction  might  join  as  charter  members,  thus 
securing  certain  terms  and  privileges  more  favorable  than  those  allowed 
to  members  who  should  be  admitted  subsequently.  After  some  delay 
this  order  was  complied  with  and  publication  made  of  the  fact.  One 
object  in  reopening  the  charter  was  to  allow  the  admission  as  charter 
members  of  a  local  organization  then  existing  in  Paterson  known  as 
“Local  No.  14,  National  League  of  Musicians,”  now  the  defendants 
in  this  suit.  This  latter  local  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  New 
Jersey.  Application  was  made  that  its  total  membership  (149  in  num¬ 
ber)  be  received  in  a  body  as  charter  members.  The  executive  officer 
of  the  federation  in  charge  of  the  district  in  which  Paterson  is  located 
testified  that  he  directed  that  the  applicants  should  be  received  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  request.  This  O’Brien  and  his  associates  deny,  but  the 
court  held  that  the  defendants  were  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  their 
statements  under  oath.  The  local  association,  No.  179,  refused  to  receive 
the  members  of  the  local,  No.  14,  and  by  reason  of  this  action  the 
national  federation  revoked  its  charter.  No  appeal  from  this  decision 
was  taken,  nor  have  any  steps  been  taken  indicating  a  purpose  to  make 
such  an  appeal.  O’Brien  and  his  associates  now  claim,  however,  that 
the  repeal  was  illegal.  Subsequently  Local  Union  No.  14  of  the 
National  League  of  Musicians  was  granted  a  charter  by  the  American 
Federation,  and  it  is  to  prevent  an  organization  under  this  charter 
that  the  injunction  is  sought  in  this  action. 

Vice-Chancellor  Emory,  before  whom  the  matter  was  heard,  refused 
the  injunction  on  the  grounds  appearing  in  the  following  statements 
quoted  from  his  remarks: 

Complainants  claim  that  the  charter  confers  a  property  right,  the 
right  being  the  exclusive  right  of  membership  in  the  federation  within 
a  certain  district,  and  the  right  to  the  use  of  the  name  of  the  associa¬ 
tion.  But,  manifestly,  the  charter,  or  more  properly  “the  certificate 
of  affiliation,”  does  not  convey  or  purport  to  convey  any  property 
right,  either  in  the  name  or  otherwise,  but  is  only  the  method  by  which, 
under  their  rules  and  regulations,  the  right  of  membership  in  the  federal 
association  and  in  the  local  is  evidenced.  These  rights  of  membership 
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evidenced  by  the  charter  are  not,  in  my'  judgment,  in  any  sense  them¬ 
selves  property  rights,  but  are  personal  rights  only.  A  member  of  a 
local  association  may  have  or  acquire,  as  against  the  federation,  rights 
which  are  recognized  property  rights,  such  as  a  right  to  a  share  of  its 
funds,  or  to  the  use  or  enjoyment  of  its  common  property;  but  the  rules 
and  regulations  as  to  membership  can  not,  in  any  proper  sense,  be  prop¬ 
erly  said  to  confer  a  property  right,  and  are  essentially,  in  their  nature, 
only  rules  and  regulations  describing  or  defining  the  method  of  their 
voluntary  association,  with  its  terms  and  conditions.  Being  thus  per¬ 
sonal  rights  on ly,  and  being  also  purely  voluntary,  the  enforcement  of 
such  rules  and  regulations  governing  mere  membership,  and  such  of 
the  relations  and  privileges  of  the  members  and  of  the  local  and 
national  associations  as  do  not  involve  property  rights,  must  be  left 
entirely  to  the  association  itself,  and  the  penalty  of  expulsion,  which  it 
may  enforce.  But  courts,  either  of  law  or  equity,  do  not,  on  the 
application  of  either  or  any  party,  enforce,  either  by  decrees  for  spe¬ 
cific  performance,  injunction,  or  otherwise,  the  continuance  of  the 
association  or  the  performance  of  duties  and  privileges,  which,  under 
their  rules,  the  members  or  the  association,  national  or  local,  as  mere 
members,  owe  to  each  other.  A  recalcitrant  member  or  local  may  be 
dismissed  for  violation  of  the  rules  of  the  association.  A  member  of 
an  association  improperly  expelled  may,  by  action  of  the  courts,  be 
protected  in  his  rights  to  the  common  property.  But  the  mere  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  relationship  itself,  as  between  all  concerned,  is  volun¬ 
tary,  not  legal.  If  a  member  or  local  desired  to  withdraw,  the  with¬ 
drawal  could  not  be  prevented  by  injunction  or  otherwise,  on  the 
theory  that  the  agreement  of  membership  created  a  contract  for  the 
performance  of  the  duties  resulting  from  membership,  which  a  court 
would  enforce  by  compelling  the  performance  of  the  rules  regulating 
the  duties.  And  if  the  national  or  general  association  refuses  to  con¬ 
tinue  association  with  a  local,  whether  for  a  valid  or  an  invalid  reason, 
a  court  of  equity  can  not,  in  the  absence  of  any  question  of  property 
right,  enforce  the  continuance  of  the  relations  voluntarily  assumed. 
In  this  respect  the  rights  of  members  of  an  unincorporated  association 
differ  from  those  of  the  members  of  an  incorporated  association.  As 
was  said  by  Lord  Cranworth  in  Forbes  v.  Eden,  L.  Rep.  1  H.  L. 
Scotch  App.  568  (1867):  “  Save  for  the  due  disposal  and  administra¬ 
tion  of  property  there  is  no  authority  in  the  courts,  either  of  England 
or  Scotland,  to  take  cognizance  of  the  rules  of  a  voluntary  association, 
entered  into  merely  for  the  regulation  of  its  own  affairs. 

There  is  no  direct  power  in  trie  courts  to  decide  whether  A  or  B 
holds  a  particular  station  according  to  the  rules  of  a  voluntary  asso¬ 
ciation.  But  if  a  fund  held  in  trust  has  to  be  paid  over  to  the  person 
who,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  society,  fills  that  character,  then  the 
court  must  make  itself  master  of  the  question  necessary  to  enable  it  to 
decide  whether  A  or  B  is  the  party  entitled.”  This  was  a  case 
involving  alleged  rights  of  membership  in  a  voluntary  religious  asso¬ 
ciation,  but  the  general  principle  thus  laid  down  has  ever  since  been 
followed  in  relation  to  the  merely  personal  rights  of  membership  in 
all  voluntary  associations.  (Rigby  v.  Connol,  E.  L.  R.  14  Ch.  Div. 
482,  487  (Jessel,  M.  R.,  1880);  Baird  v.  Wells,  44  Ch.  Div.  661,  675 
(Stirling,  J.,  1890);  1  Bacon,  Benef.  Soc.  sec.  108,  2d  Ed.) 

There  is  another  objection  to  giving  the  aid  of  a  court  of  equity  to 
the  enforcement  in  any  manner  of  this  alleged  privilege  of  exclusive 
membership.  One  of  the  objects,  if  not  the  principal  object,  of  a  labor 
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union  association,  such  as  the  complainants  claim  to  be,  and  the  main 
result  of  membership  in  it,  is  the  control  or  regulation  by  the  associa¬ 
tion  or  combination  of  the  individual  action  of  its  members  in  matters 
of  contract  or  trade  relating  to  their  occupation  or  profession.  The 
design  of  these  common  regulations  controlling  individual  members  is 
to  secure,  so  far  as  practicable,  or  as  is  deemed  advisable  by  the  com¬ 
mon  association  or  body,  the  control  of  the  employment  of  musicians 
within  the  respective  local  districts,  and  the  exclusion  from  such 
employment  of  those  who  are  not  members — “  nonunion  men,”  as  they 
are  called.  Complainants’  bill  and  affidavits  allege  the  advantages  and 
benefits  of  the  membership  for  this  purpose  of  excluding  others  from 
employment  within  this  district,  and  that  this  membership  gives  to 
defendants  these  advantages  which  they  wish  to  secure  for  themselves. 
If  their  claim  is  well  founded,  the  court,  by  compelling  the  continuance 
of  the  membership,  and  enforcing  by  injunction  or  otherwise  the  agree¬ 
ments  as  to  exclusive  jurisdiction  and  rights  of  membership  adopted 
by  this  voluntary  association,  would,  as  it  seems  to  me,  give  a  com¬ 
pulsory  legal  sanction  to  those  rules  and  regulations  of  a  voluntary 
association  or  combination  of  individuals  which  are  intended  to  impose 
restrictive  conditions  on  the  individual  right  of  contract  and  on  the 
conduct  of  a  trade,  and  to  secure  within  a  certain  district  the  monopoly, 
so  far  as  possible,  of  a  particular  kind  of  labor.  While  these  rules 
and  regulations  made  between  the  members  or  the  locals  of  a  trade 
union  association  for  the  purpose  of  restricting  or  tending  to  restrict 
the  freedom  of  contract  or  of  trade  may  not  be  unlawful,  they  are  cer¬ 
tainly  altogether  voluntary,  as  between  the  persons  who  enter  into 
them,  either  personally  or  through  local  associations;  and  courts  will 
not,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  compel  their  performance.  To  com¬ 
pel,  by  injunction  or  otherwise,  the  continuance  of  association  or  of 
membership  in  these  voluntary  trade  unions,  either  local  or  general, 
would,  in  my  judgment,  result  in  enforcing  the  performance  of  their 
restrictive  regulations,  and  it  would,  therefore,  be  an  unjustifiable 
interference  with  the  freedom  of  contract  and  of  trade. 

For  both  these  reasons  the  application  for  injunction  will  be  denied. 


Strikes — Picketing — Injunction — Union  Pacific  Railway  Com¬ 
pany  v.  Ruef ,  United  States  Circuit  Court  for  the  District  of  Nebraska, 
1%0  Federal  Reporter ,  page  10%. — This  was  a  bill  in  equity  brought  by 
the  railway  company,  asking  that  the  defendants  be  enjoined  from  in 
any  manner  interfering  with  the  complainant’s  property,  with  its 
business,  or  with  its  employees.  The  complainant  company  is  a  cor¬ 
poration  of  the  State  of  Utah.  The  defendants  are  all  citizens  of  the 
State  of  Nebraska  excepting  three,  one  of  whom  is  a  citizen  of  Wyo¬ 
ming,  one  of  Illinois,  and  one  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  but  these  three 
entered  a  general  appearance,  becoming  subject  to  the  decision  of  the 
court  the  same  as  the  residents  of  the  State.  On  the  petition  a  restrain¬ 
ing  order  was  issued  as  prayed,  and  the  case  set  for  hearing  at  an  early 
day  as  to  whether  a  temporary  injunction  should  issue.  It  was  then 
ordered  that  the  evidence  should  be  taken  before  examiners,  and  a 
large  amount  of  testimony  was  thus  obtained.  The  case  was  then 
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argued  before  District  Judges  M unger  and  McPherson,  each  of  wnom 
delivered  an  opinion. 

The  facts  appear  in  the  citations  that  will  be  made  from  the  opinion 
of  Judge  McPherson.  In  his  introductory  remarks  he  said: 

The  impression  seems  to  prevail  among  many  men,  otherwise 
informed,  that  the  issuance  of  injunctions  is  confined  to  the  Federal 
courts,  while  the  State  courts  do  not  recognize  “  government  by  injunc¬ 
tion”  as  it  is  termed.  There  is  no  other  fallacy  so  generally  enter¬ 
tained  by  a  reading  people,  and  occasionally  by  lawyers.  But  if  all 
cases  similar  to  this  were  presented  with  the  high  purpose  that  has 
been  displayed  by  counsel  on  both  sides  in  the  case  at  bar  we  would 
have  but  little  denunciation  of  the  courts,  and  hear  less  about  “gov¬ 
ernment  by  injunction.”  Although  counsel  have  so  nearly  agreed  as 
to  what  the  law  is,  thereby  making  substantial  controverted  questions 
in  the  case  at  bar  questions  of  fact,  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  each 
state  both  the  law  and  the  facts  of  the  case  as  we  understand  them. 

And  this  duty  is  the  more  obligatory  because  counsel  have  agreed 
that  this  hearing  shall  result  in  a  final  decree.  The  right  to  the  great 
writ  of  injunction  is  precisely  the  same  in  the  Federal  court  as  in  the 
State  court.  But  this  court,  before  it  can  exercise  jurisdiction,  must 
have  a  case  between  parties  of  diverse  citizenship,  or  this  court  must 
have  a  case  presenting  a  “federal  question.”  A  federal  question  is 
presented  in  this  case,  because  of  the  allegations  that  it  is  the  purpose 
of  defendants  to  impair  the  powers  of  the  complainant  to  serve  the 
public  in  carrying  interstate  commerce  and  in  carrying  the  United 
States  mail.  And  in  both  instances  the  amount  involved  must  be  in 
excess  of  $2,000.  But  under  the  stipulations  of  the  parties,  and  the 
undisputed  evidence,  this  court  takes  jurisdiction  on  both  grounds, 
and,  the  jurisdictional  amount  being  involved,  the  question  of  how 
this  case  should  be  considered,  and  how  decided,  is  precisely  the  same, 
whether  in  one  court  or  another. 

Fie  then  cited  a  large  number  of  cases  which  had  been  decided  by 
the  Federal  courts  both  in  the  branches  having  original  cognizance  and 
in  the  appellate  branches,  as  well  as  in  the  State  courts,  involving  ques¬ 
tions  of  a  similar  nature.  Citations  of  considerable  length  were  made 
from  some  of  these  cases  supporting  the  authority  and  duty  of  courts 
to  issue  writs  of  injunction  against  violence  to  persons  and  property, 
against  intimidation,  and  against  interfering  with  business  or  the  rights 
of  contract  and  liberty.  He  then  discussed  the  constitutional  pro¬ 
visions  on  which  objections  to  “government  by  injunction,”  so  called, 
are  grounded,  speaking,  in  part,  as  follows: 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  provides:  “In  all  criminal 
prosecutions  the  accused  shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a  speedy  and  public 
trial.”  (Amend,  art.  6.)  And  by  another  provision:  “  In  suits  at  com¬ 
mon  law,  where  the  value  in  the  controversy  shall  exceed  twenty  dol¬ 
lars,  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  be  preserved.”  (Amend,  art.  7.) 
And  the  constitution  of  the  State  of  Nebraska  (article  I,  sec.  6),  the 
same  as  in  Jowa,  provides  that  “the  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  remain 
inviolate.” 
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By  reason  of  these  and  similar  constitutional  provisions,  there  has 
been  within  the  last  few  years  a  great  deal  of  inflammatory  public 
speech  and  literature,  all  proclaiming  that  in  no  proceeding  other  than 
by  jury  trial  can  any  person  be  subjected  to  a  line  or  imprisonment; 
and  it  is  no  wonder  that  so  many  persons  have  been  deceived,  and 
made  to  believe  that  the  courts  are  usurping  authority  in  dealing  by 
injunction  with  those  who  interfere  with  the  rights  of  others.  If  any 
case,  English  or  American,  Federal  or  State,  could  be  found  uphold¬ 
ing  such  a  claim,  it  could  be  said  to  be  debatable.  But  no  such  case 
exists.  When  these  constitutions  were  adopted  courts  of  equity 
existed,  and  equity  jurisprudence  was  recognized.  And  as  plain  as 
are  these  constitutional  provisions,  they  are  continuously  misunder¬ 
stood,  because  they  are  not  correctly  read.  The  provision  above 
quoted  from  the  United  States  Constitution  does  not  say  that  in  all 
cases  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  exist.  But  in  the  one  case  it  shall 
exist  in  all  criminal  prosecutions,  and  in  the  other  the  right  of  trial  by 
jury  in  common-law  actions  shall  be  preserved. 

In  the  Nebraska  constitution  (article  I,  sec.  6)  the  provision  is  “the 
right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  remain  inviolate.”  In  neither  case  is  the 
right  to  be  enlarged.  In  the  one  case  it  shall  be  preserved,  and  in 
the  other  remain  as  it  was.  And  whether  to  be  preserved  or  remain 
as  at  common  law,  or  as  of  the  date  of  the  adoption  of  the  constitu¬ 
tional  provisions,  is  not  now  material.  But  the  cases  cited  have  to  all 
lawyers  and  all  courts  forever  put  these  matters  at  rest. 

The  fifth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  pro¬ 
vides  that  “no  person  shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty  or  property 
without  due  process  of  law;”  thereby  meaning  that  neither  Congress 
nor  any  other  governmental  agency  shall  ever  deprive  any  person  of 
either  liberty  or  property  excepting  by  due  process  of  law.  And  the 
fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  pro¬ 
vides  that  “no  State  shall  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty  or  prop¬ 
erty  without  due  process  of  law;  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  its 
jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws.”  And  the  word  “per¬ 
son”  means  also  a  corporation,  as  many  times  decided  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court. 

And  that  one’s  business  is  his  or  its  property  is  likewise  elementary, 
and  is  conceded  by  all.  And  that  liberty  means  the  right  to  do  as  he 
pleases,  when  he  interferes  with  the  rights  of  no  other  person,  and  the 
right  to  make  contracts  with  all  persons  upon  all  subjects-matter,  save 
and  excepting  with  reference  to  immoral  and  unlawful  matters,  is  also 
conceded  by  all  who  know  anything  of  the  propositions.  And  as  to  what 
the  rights  of  property  mean,  and  of  what  liberty  of  contract  consists, 
of  all  that  has  been  written  upon  these  all-important  and  most  vital 
questions  there  is  no  paper  of  greater  ability,  evidencing  more  learn¬ 
ing,  than  the  very  recent  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  of  Wisconsin  in 
the  case  of  State  v.  Kreutzberg,  90  N.  W.  1098.  [See  page  938,  supra.] 

Continuing,  the  court  said: 

I  believe,  and  that  without  a  doubt,  that,  in  so  far  as  propositions 
are  involved  in  this  case,  the  law  is  as  follows: 

(1)  The  defendants  acted  within  their  right  when  they  went  out  on 
a  strike.  Whether  with  good  cause,  or  without  any  cause  or  reason, 
they  had  the  right  to  quit  work  for  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pan}^,  and  their  reasons  for  quitting  work  were  reasons  they  need  not 
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gi ve  to  any  one.  And  that  they  all  went  out  in  a  body,  by  agreement 
or  preconcerted  arrangement,  does  not  militate  against  them  or  affect 
this  case  in  any  way. 

(2)  Such  rights  are  reciprocal,  and  the  company  had  the  right  to  dis¬ 
charge  any  or  all  of  the  defendants,  with  or  without  cause,  and  it  can 
not  be  inquired  into  as  to  what  the  cause  was. 

(3)  It  is  immaterial  whether  the  defendants  are  not  now  in  the  serv¬ 
ice  of  the  company  because  of  a  strike  or  a  lockout. 

(I)  The  defendants  have  the  right  to  combine  and  work  together  in 
whatsoever  way  they  believe  will  increase  their  earnings,  shorten  their 
hours,  lessen  their  labor,  or  better  their  condition,  and  it  is  for  them, 
and  them  only,  to  say  whether  they  will  work  by  the  day  or  by  piece 
work.  All  such  is  part  of  their  liberty.  And  they  can  so  conclude  as 
individuals,  or  as  organizations,  or  as  unions. 

(5)  And  the  right  is  also  reciprocal.  The  railroad  compan}T  has  the 
right  to  have  its  work  done  by  the  premium  or  piece  system,  without 
molestation  or  interference  by  defendants  or  others.  This  is  liberty 
for  the  company,  and  the  company  alone  has  the  right  to  determine  as 
to  that  matter. 

(6)  When  the  defendants  went  on  a  strike,  or  when  put  out  on  a 
lockout,  their  relations  with  the  company  were  at  an  end;  they  were 
no  longer  employees  of  the  company ;  and  the  places  they  once  occupied 
in  the  shops  were  no  longer  their  places,  and  never  can  be  again,  except- 
ing  by  mutual  agreement  between  the  defendants  and  the  company. 

(7)  No  one  of  the  defendants  can  be  compelled  by  any  law,  or  by  any 
order  of  any  court,  to  again  work  for  the  company  on  any  terms  or 
under  any  conditions. 

(8)  The  company  can  not  be  compelled  to  employ  again  any  of  defend¬ 
ants,  or  any  other  person,  by  any  law,  or  by  any  order  of  any  court, 
on  any  terms,  or  under  any  conditions. 

(9)  Each,  all,  and  every  of  the  foregoing  matters  between  the  com¬ 
pany  and  the  defendants  are  precisely  the  same,  whether  applied  to  the 
company  or  to  the  defendants. 

(10)  The  company  has  the  right  to  employ  others  to  take  the  places 
once  tilled  by  defendants;  and  in  employing  others  the  defendants  are 
not  to  be  consulted,  and  it  is  of  no  lawful  concern  to  them,  and  they  can 
make  no  lawful  complaint  by  reason  thereof.  And  it  makes  no  differ¬ 
ence  whether  such  new  employees  are  citizens  of  Omaha  or  of  some 
other  city  or  State.  A  citizen  of  Chicago,  or  from  any  State  in  the 
Union,  has  the  same  rights  as  to  work  in  Omaha  as  has  a  citizen  of 
Omaha. 

(II)  Defendants  have,  the  right  to  argue  or  discuss  with  the  new 
employees  the  question  whether  the  new  employees  should  work  for 
the  company.  They  have  the  right  to  persuade  them  if  they  can. 
But  in  presenting  the  matter  they  have  no  right  to  use  force  or  violence. 
They  have  no  right  to  terrorize  or  intimidate  the  new  employees.  The 
new  employees  have  the  right  to  come  and  go  as  they  please,  without 
fear  or  molestation,  and  without  being  compelled  to  discuss  this  or  any 
other  question,  and  without  being  guarded  or  picketed;  and  persistent 
and  continued  and  objectionable  persuasion  by  numbers  is  of  itself 
intimidating,  and  not  allowable. 

(12)  Picketing  in  proximity  to  the  shops  or  elsewhere  on  the  streets 
of  the  city,  if  in  fact  it  annoys  or  intimidates  the  new  employees,  is 
not  allowable.  The  streets  are  for  public  use,  and  the  new  employee 
has  the  same  right,  neither  more  nor  less,  to  go  back  and  forth,  freely 
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and  without  'molestation,  and  without  being  harassed  by  so-called 
arguments,  and  without  being  picketed,  as  has  a  defendant  or  other 
person.  In  short,  the  rights  of  all  parties  are  one  and  the  same. 

It  remains  to  examine  the  evidence,  and  ascertain  whether  any  of 
the  foregoing  matters  and  things  and  rights  have  been  trampled  upon 
by  the  defendants,  and,  if  so,  by  whom,  and  who  are  responsible. 

The  complainant,  with  its  thousands  of  miles  of  railroad,  has  shops 
at  various  places,  and  a  large  one  at  Omaha,  where  much  work  is  done 
on  its  cars,  engines,  and  other  appliances.  Most  of  tiie  defendants 
were  employees  in  the  Omaha  shops.  About  May  12,  1902,  certain 
shopmen,  through  committees,  presented  to  the  company  what  they 
claimed  were  grievances.  Conferences  were  held,  but  without  result. 
About  that  time  the  company  determined  to  carry  on  the  work  in  its 
shops,  and  pay  by  the  piece  or  by  premium.  The  argument  for  the 
company  is,  1  assume  to  be,  that  all  employees  would  get  at  least  a 
minimum  price  per  day.  And  those  of  experience,  and  the  sober  and 
industrious,  and  skilled  and  rapid,  would  get  such  additional  price  as 
might  thus  be  earned  by  the  piece  or  premium,  thereby  giving  recogni¬ 
tion  to  merit  and  efficiency,  while  those  who  were  without  experience, 
and  not  sober,'  and  not  industrious,  and  not  rapid,  and  the  laggard, 
would  get  the  minimum  only  per  day. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  assume  that  the  strikers  make  the  argument 
that  it  is  better  that  the  less  capable  and  less  efficient,  as  well  as  the 
best,  be  paid  the  same  sum  per  day,  and  that  labor  would  thereby  be 
elevated,  and  be  for  the  common  good  of  laboring  men.  But  it 
resulted,  as  some  say  in  a  strike,  and  as  others  call  it  a  lockout. 
Notices  were  given  and  posted  by  the  company  that  the  outgoing 
emplo3mes  must  return  at  once  to  their  work.  They  did  not  return, 
but  from  that  time  on  they  all  continued  on  the  strike,  and  the  strike 
is  still  on.  The  company  employed  many  new  men  for  the  shops, 
some  of  them  citizens  of  Omaha,  and  some  from  other  States,  to  take 
the  places  once  occupied  by  the  strikers.  The  strikers  have  almost 
daily  had  meetings  in  a  hall.  A  system  of  pickets  from  their  own 
number  was  organized.  These  pickets  were  officered  by  captains  and 
lieutenants,  to  place  the  pickets  and  command  them.  These  pickets 
were  sometimes  placed  singly,  but  generally  in  squads.  They  were 
placed  in  close  proximity  to  the  shops,  and  more  particularly  at  the 
gates  leading  to  the  shops.  Sometimes  they  would  be  on  the  streets 
some  blocks  away  from  the  gates,  but  at  points  where  it  was  known 
the  present  employees  must,  or  probably  would,  pass. 

*  The  officers  of  the  pickets  gave  orders  that  the  pickets  must  reason 
and  argue  with  the  new  men,  and  those  refusing  to  go  on  the  strike, 
and  try  to  persuade  them  that  they  were  lighting  labor,  and  in  work¬ 
ing  for  the  company  they  were  in  hostility  to  the  interests  of  the 
laboring  men,  and  that  they  ought  to  quit.  The  defendants’  position 
is,  as  they  admit  in  evidence,  that,  if  they  could  take  from  the  com¬ 
pany  all  men  from  the  shops,  the  engines  would  not  be  repaired,  and 
that  the  motive  power  would  be  destroyed.  Such  is  their  avowed  pur¬ 
pose.  Then  the  company  would  either  be  compelled  to  cease  carrying 
passengers,  freights,  and  mail,  or,  if  it  continued  in  business,  would 
be  compelled  to  reemploy  the  strikers  on  the  terms  named  by  the 
strikers. 

The  question  of  fact  in  this  case  is  this:  Have  the  methods  to  destroy 
the  motive  power  of  the  company  been  by  argument  and  persuasion 
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and  by  peaceable  methods?  If  so,  the  writ  of  injunction,  under  the 
law  as  evidenced  by  the  authorities  cited,  should  be  denied.  Or  have 
the  methods  to  destroy  the  motive  power  of  the  company  been  attended 
with  assaults  and  violence  and  intimidations  and  terrorizing?  It  is 
undisputed  that,  so  far  as  known  at  least,  the  orders  of  the  lodges,  and 
by  the  officers,  were  to  use  none  but  peaceful  methods,  by  argument 
and  persuasion.  Directions  were  given  that  all  pickets  must  not  drink 
liquor,  and  to  wholly  refrain  from  all  improper  conduct,  under  penal¬ 
ties  of  discipline,  including  fines.  The  evidence  shows  that  many  of 
defendants  are  peaceable  and  orderly  men,  and  that  many  of  them  in 
person  have  committed  no  assaults,  nor  have  they  been  guilty  of  any 
acts  of  violence  or  intimidation.  And  many  of  defendants  named  in 
the  bill,  in  my  judgmeut,  should  not  be  named  in  the  permanent 
injunction  to  be  issued  herein,  for  the  reason  there  is  no  evidence  to 
warrant  such  holding  against  them.  It  is  contended  that  the  writ 
should  issue,  even  though  the  evidence  is  meager  or  wholly  lacking. 
And  statements  to  that  effect  can  be  found  in  some  of  the  cases  of  the 
Federal  trial  courts;  “that  the  writ  of  injunction  can  do  no  harm  to 
a  law-abiding  man,  even  though  not  warranted  by  the  evidence.”  I 
do  not  so  believe.  I  would  resist  such  an  application  for  two  reasons. 
(1)  I  should  not  be  mulcted  in  the  costs.  (2)  I  should  not  be  humil¬ 
iated  by  having  an  injunction  run  against  me,  when  there  is  no  evi¬ 
dence  that  I  have  done,  or,  so  far  as  evidence  shows,  am  not  likely  to 
do,  any  of  the  things  complained  of,  and  am  not  acquiescing,  by  silence 
or  otherwise,  in  what  my  colaborers,  or  men  in  a  class  to  which  I 
belong,  are  doing.  There  must  either  be  evidence  against  such  par¬ 
ties,  or  the  evidence  must  show  that  such  parties  belong  to  the  class 
or  to  the  organization  of  those  to  be  enjoined. 

Certain  parties,  to  be  mentioned  in  the  decree,  will  be  dismissed  from 
the  case.  But  they  will  be  held  to  have  knowledge  of  this  opinion  and 
of  the  decree  herein.  And  those  in  any  way  related  in  a  business  way 
to  the  other  defendants;  those  who  are  servants,  agents,  or  employees 
of  the  defendants  who  are  enjoined;  and  those  who  are  fellows  or  com¬ 
panions  of  defendants,  who  are  strikers,  are  and  will  be  bound  by  the  writ 
of  injunction  issued  herein,  to  the  same  extent  and  as  fully  as  if  named  in 
the  writ.  (In  re  Reese,  47  C.  C.  A.  87, 107  Fed.  942;  Ex  parte  Lennon, 
166  U.  S.  548,  17  Sup.  Ct.  658,  41  L.  Ed.  1110.  [See  Bulletin  of  the 
Department  of  Labor,  No.  11,  page  532].)  And  any  action  by  those  dis¬ 
missed  from  the  case,  as  well  as  all  others,  in  any  way  in  conflict  or  in 
violation  of  the  writ  of  injunction,  will  subject  themselves  to  the  same 
penalties  as  though  they  were  named  in  the  writ  of  injunction.  So  that 
the  order  of  injunction  herein  will  not  include  by  name  those  against 
whom  there  is  no  evidence,  yet  the  writ  will  include,  in  effect,  all  those 
who  quit  the  company’s  service,  and  are  engaged  in  the  strike,  with  the 
purpose  of  compelling  the  company  to  reemploy  them  by  attempting  to 
impair  the  motive  power  of  the  company  or  otherwise  cripple  its  service. 
In  other  words,  the  class  of  men  will  be  controlled  by  the  injunction,  and 
the  class  of  men  above  alluded  to  will  not  violate  the  writ,  excepting 
at  their  peril. 

And  the  writ  of  injunction  will  be  read  by  all  in  the  light  of  this 
opinion.  Some  of  the  defendants,  as  the  evidence  shows,  have  been 
guilty  of  most  inexcusable  offenses,  and  some  of  the  conduct  the  most 
outrageous  and  brutal,  in  carrying  on  the  general  design  of  destroying 
the  motive  power  of  the  road  by  preventing  its  repair  or  replacement. 
In  some  instances  those  guilty  of  misconduct  and  intimidation  and 
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terrorizing  and  brutalities  were  not  identified,  and  it  can  not  be  said 
that  all  were  done  by  the  strikers,  because  part  of  it  was  done  by 
sympathizers. 

Much  of  the  intimidation  was  by  language  so  low  and  coarse  and 
brutal  and  vulgar  and  obscene  that  no  one  of  the  counsel  in  this  case 
would  excuse  me  if  I  were  to  repeat  it.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  never 
before  have  I  been  compelled  to  read  anything  so  villainously  vulgar 
and  obscene  as  in  this  case.  And  this  vulgarity  was  invariably  prefixed 
with  the  most  execrable  oaths.  More  than  this  can  not  be  said  as  to 
the  language  of  intimidation,  unless  I  should  recite  the  language 
itself.  The  evidence  is  in  the  record  of  the  case,  and  can  be  read  by 
those  who  desire  to  do  so.  This  language  was  used  by  a  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  defendants,  and  invariably,  or  at  least  generally  so,  in  the 
presence  of  part  of  the  other  defendants.  Some  of  the  pickets  at 
times  were  under  the  influence  of  liquor.  But  it  is  a  fact  to  be 
regretted  that,  of  the  many  acts  of  drunkenness,  vile  language,  and 
assaults,  not  in  a  single  instance,  so  far  as  the  evidence  shows,  was  a 
party  thus  guilty  informed  against  before  the  municipal  authorities 
by  any  striker,  or  was  he  subjected  to  any  kind  of  discipline  by  the 
lodges  or  officers  of  the  strikers.  It  is  one  thing  to  advise  peace  and 
good  order  and  gentlemanly  conduct.  But  talking  about  and  advising 
peace  and  good  order  and  gentlemanly  conduct,  and  then  taking  no 
action  against  violence  and  drunkenness  and  assaults  and  blackguardism 
and  profanity,  to  me  do  not  square  themselves. 

Details  of  a  number  of  acts  of  violence,  including  the  killing  of  an 
employee,  were  recited,  and  Judge  McPherson  then  said: 

No  man  who  has  read  the  1,186  pages  of  evidence  which  I  have  read 
can  have  the  slightest  doubt  but  that  these  assaults,  and  these  acts  of 
violence,  and  these  threats,  and  these  blasphemous  denunciations 
would  not  have  occurred  but  for  this  picketing.  Many  of  the  defend¬ 
ants  took  no  part  in  them,  being  honorable  men.  No  doubt  whatever  is 
there  in  my  mind  but  that  a  great  many  of  the  defendants  deprecate 
it.  But  deprecation  ought  to  be  accompanied  by  words  of  denunciation. 
But  both  deprecation  and  denunciation  ought  to  be  accompanied  by 
some  affirmative  acts  to  stop  it,  or  at  least  to  cut  loose  from  such  men. 

Picketing,  as  evidenced  by  the  facts  in  this  case,  is  wrong,  and  can 
not  be  countenanced  by  law-abiding  men,  and  such  picketing  can  not 
but  be  condemned  by  any  court.  As  said  before,  the  rights  and  duties 
and  obligations  of  employer  and  employee  are  reciprocal  and  the  same  in 
requiring  fair  treatment.  And,  if  one  unfairly  treats  the  other,  such 
other  can  not  retaliate  by  some  other  unlawful  act.  Suppose  the  com¬ 
pany  would  arm  all  of  its  employees  in  the  shops,  and  with  the  guards 
would  go  to  assaulting  and  threatening  and  vilifying  and  intimidating 
the  pickets;  would  any  self-respecting  man  indorse  it?  Would  we  not 
then  surely  have  a  reign  of  terror  in  Omaha?  Suppose  the  company 
would  place  pickets  in  front  of  the  residences  of  the  strikers,  and  on 
the  streets  they  pass,  to  and  from  their  homes;  would  any  one  indorse  it? 

The  defendants  claim  to  have  the  belief  that  physical  violence  alone 
is  to  be  condemned.  But  all  persons  know  that  intimidation  by  words, 
menaces,  by  numbers,  by  position,  and  by  many  things  is  just  as  effect¬ 
ive  as  by  using  clubs  or  brass  knuckles  or  knives.  Aggressive  or 
daring  employees  would  be  deterred  by  none  of  the  unlawful  acts.  But 
there  are  two  classes  of  employees  who  are  deterred.  One  class  is  the 
frail  and  the  timid.  And  they  are  entitled  to  protection.  Another 
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class,  comprising  the  greater  part  of  men  of  this  country,  the  law- 
abiding,  peaceable  men,  those  who  do  not  engage  in  brawls,  and  who 
never  tight  excepting  when  driven  to  the  wall.  They  are  entitled  to 
the  protection  of  the  law,  and  the  complainant  has  the  right  to  have 
them  protected. 

This  “picketing”  has  been  condemned  by  every  court  having  the 
matter  under  consideration.  It  is  a  pretense  for  “persuasion”,  but 
is  intended  for  intimidation.  Gentlemen  never  seek  to  compel  and 
force  another  to  listen  to  the  art  of  persuasion.  To  stop  another  on 
the  street,  get  in  his  road,  follow  him  from  one  side  of  the  street  to 
another,  pursue  him  wherever  he  goes,  stand  in  front  of  his  residence, 
is  not  persuasion.  Intimidation  can  not  be  defined.  Neither  can  fraud 
be  defined.  But  every  person  knows  whether  his  acts  are  fraudulent, 
and  he  knows  whether  his  acts  are  intimidating.  And  the  courts, 
when  the  facts  are  presented,  adjudge  accordingly.  And  so  in  this 
case.  And  this  court  retains  jurisdiction  of  this  case,  and,  should  the 
necessity  require,  will  from  time  to  time  adjudge  whether  the  acts  of 
defendants,  or  any  of  them,  are  of  an  intimidating  character,  and  any 
man  who  respects  the  rights  of  others  will  have  no  fear  of  the  result; 
and  those,  should  there  be  any,  who  do  not  respect  the  rights  of  his 
fellow  man,  will  be  controlled  by  the  injunction. 

Are  all  the  foregoing  facts,  supplemented  with  the  brutal  murder, 
evidence  of  intimidation  and  terrorizing?  If  not,  what  can  be?  In 
some  instances  the  employees  wTere  drunk  and  quarrelsome.  But  very 
few  of  the  assaults  were  provoked  or  brought  on  by  the  employees. 
It  is  the  system  of  picketing  that  did  it,  and  it  is  unlawful,  and  must 
be  enjoined. 

The  restraining  order  prohibits  the  strikers  from  “following”  the 
employees  to  their  homes  or  on  the  streets.  It  is  contended  that  one 
man  has  the  right  to  walk  on  the  streets  in  the  same  direction  another 
man  is  going.  But  that  is  not  “following”,  as  eveiy  one  understands 
what  “  following  ”  means.  No  striker  can  fail  to  understand  what  it 
means.  But,  to  avoid  criticism,  the  injunction  will  be  so  worded  as  to 
be  understood  by  all.  And  the  writ  of  permanent  injunction  will 
issue,  and  the  unlawful  picketing  and  the  wrongful  interference  with 
the  rights  of  others  brought  to  an  end. 


Judge  Munger  reviewed  a  portion  of  the  evidence,  setting  forth  the 
facts  mentioned  by  Judge  McPherson,  and  stated  that  5G  of  the  defend¬ 
ants  would  have  their  names  stricken  from  the  bill.  As  to  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  labor  organization  for  the  establishment  of  the  picket,  he 
quoted  from  the  evidence  of  one  of  the  striking  machinists  and  an 
officer  of  the  local  lodge,  who  testified  as  follows: 

“These  meetings  thus  composed  have  placed  pickets  in  the  streets 
where  they  would  meet  men  passing  in  and  out  of  the  shop.  The  duties 
of  these  pickets  was  discussed  at  our  meetings.  The  object  of  the 
picketing  was  to  get  all  the  machinists  that  would  come  in  there  and 
take  our  places  to  stop  work,  so  that  the  company  would  not  have  men 
to  do  its  work  unless  it  came  to  the  International  Union.  The  pickets 
were  instructed  on  seeing  men  passing  in  or  out  of  the  yards  to  inform 
them  there  was  a  strike,  and  that  they  would  not  be  loyal  to  fellow- 
workmen  if  they  took  the  work  under  those  conditions;  and  they  were 
further  instructed  by  them,  if  possible,  not  to  accept  a  job  while  the 
strike  was  on.  They  have  succeeded  in  persuading  a  great  many  not 
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to  do  so.  A  great  many  men  have  been  shipped  in  here  who  did 
not  know  that  a  strike  was  on.  It  was  our  aim  to  inform  them  of  the 
strike,  and  to  persuade  them  not  to  go  to  work.  The  pickets  were 
further  instructed  that  if  they  committed  any  acts  of  violence  their 
strike  benefits  would  be  stopped,  and  that  we  would  not  allow  anything 
of  the  kind.  They  were  instructed  not  to  use  vile  words,  blasphemy 
or  abuse,  sauce,  or  anything  of  the  kind.  They  were  told  nothing 
could  be  gained  by  improper  conduct,  and  that  it  would  only  bring  us 
into  disrepute.” 

Continuing,  Judge  Munger  said: 

Had  all  the  respondents  fully  adhered  to  the  instructions  thus  given, 
it  is  quite  probable  that  this  court  would  not  have  been  called  upon  by 
complainant  for  relief.  But  the  directions  thus  given,  the  evidence 
abundantly  shows,  were  not  heeded.  Assaults  were  frequently  made 
upon  those  endeavoring  to  work,  and  vile,  threatening,  and  oppro¬ 
brious  epithets  continuously  applied  to  them  by  numerous  of  the 
respondents,  as  well  as  by  others  who  had  not  been  in  the  employ  of 
the  complainant,  and  who  did  not  belong  to  the  unions.  The  evidence 
does  not  disclose  that  any  of  these  unlawful  acts  and  acts  of  violence 
were  ever  disapproved  of  by  respondents,  that  the  guilty  ones  were 
remonstrated  with,  that  their  strike  benefits  had  been  stopped,  or  any 
protest  had  been  made  against  such  unlawful  acts.  On  the  contrary, 
the  evidence  shows  that  William  Richilieu,  who  appears  not  only  to 
have  been  an  instigator,  but  an  actual  participant,  in  several  assaults, 
was  thereafter  placed  in  charge  of  the  pickets  as  captain. 

After  citations,  Judge  Munger  continued  as  follows: 

In  the  light  of  these  authorities,  it  seems  clear  that  all  of  the  respond¬ 
ents  who  were  members  of  the  various  organizations  which  established 
and  maintained  the  picket  line,  as  well  as  those  who  are  shown  by  the 
evidence  to  have  personally  participated  in  the  assaults  and  various 
acts  of  intimidation,  must  in  this  action  be  held  chargeable  with  the 
results  naturally  flowing  therefrom.  I  am  fully  convinced  that  the 
majority  of  the  strikers  in  this  case  are  upright,  honorable  men,  worthy 
and  well-disposed  citizens,  but  they  voluntarily  put  into  operation  a 
system  of  espionage  which  history  shows  is  almost  universally  accom¬ 
panied  by  intimidation,  force,  and  violence.  Can  it  be  doubted  for  a 
moment  that,  had  there  been  no  strike  and  no  picketing,  there  would 
have  been  no  assaults,  no  threats,  and  no  intimidation?  It  is  not  to  be 
inferred  from  this  that  strikes  and  picketing  are  either  necessarily 
wrong  or  harmful.  As  before  stated,  to  strike  and  quit  work  when 
no  contract  obligation  is  violated  is  not  unlawful.  No  person  is  required 
to  perform  labor  except  upon  terms  and  upon  conditions  satisfactory 
to  himself.  On  the  other  hand,  any  person  has  a  right  to  labor  unmo¬ 
lested  upon  terms  and  under  conditions  which  are  satisfactory  to  him¬ 
self.  When  picketing  interferes  with  this  right  to  labor,  it  becomes 
unlawful.  If  picketing  is  only  done  to  obtain  information,  to  reason 
with  and  peacefully  persuade  a  fellow-being  to  cease  his  employment 
it  is  not  unlawful;  but  when,  as  shown  by  the  evidence  in  this  case,  it 
is  extended  to  coercion  by  violence,  threats,  and  intimidation,  it  is 
unlawful,  and  all  parties  who  participate  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
picket  after  it  has  become  unlawful  and  while  it  is  so  unlawfully  con¬ 
ducted,  can  not  relieve  themselves  from  civil  liability  by  showing  that 
at  its  inception  it  was  intended  to  be  conducted  lawfully. 
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The  notion  seems  to  prevail  among  a  large  number  of  the  laboring 
class  that,  if  they  quit  work  because  of  unsatisfactory  conditions,  those 
who  take  the  places  vacated  are  doing  a  wrong,  an  injustice,  to  the 
families  and  persons  of  those  who  quit.  Whatever  force  there  may 
be,  if  any,  to  this  proposition  from  the  ethical  standpoint  of  the  laborer, 
it  has  no  legal  support.  If  A,  for  the  welfare  of  himself  and  family, 
leaves  an  employment,  and  B,  seeking  the  welfare  of  himself  and 
family,  takes  the  place  voluntarily  vacated  by  A,  no  legal  wrong  has 
been  done  A;  and  the  court,  being  no  respecter  of  persons,  will  pro¬ 
tect  the  rights  of  B  as  fully  as  those  of  A. 

Labor  unions,  when  lawfully  conducted  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
the  individual  members,  are  not  only  commendable,  but  should  be 
encouraged.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  every  man  has  a 
right  to  decide  his  own  course,  and  no  body  of  men  have  a  right  to 
force  their  rules  or  their  desires  upon  another  against  his  wish.  The 
union  laborers  on  account  of  being  in  a  majority  have  no  more  right 
to  direct  the  action  and  conduct  of  the  nonunion  laborer  than  the  non¬ 
union,  if  in  the  majority,  to  dictate  that  of  the  members  of  the  union. 
Combinations  of  labor  and  of  capital  are  not  inherently  evil.  Combi¬ 
nation  means  association,  and  when  conducted  simply  to  advance  the 
legitimate  interests  of  those  belonging  to  the  combination  it  is  difficult 
to  perceive  how  evil  can  result  therefrom,  but  when  conducted  in  a 
manner  to  interfere  with  individual  liberty  or  as  a  menace  to  the  public 
peace  and  welfare  they  place  themselves  without  the  protecting  shield 
of  the  law. 

A  decree  will  be  entered  for  complainant  as  follows: 

It  is  ordered,  adjudged,  and  decreed  that  each  and  all  of  the  respond¬ 
ents  not  dismissed  as  aforesaid,  and  any  and  all  other  persons  associ¬ 
ated  with  them  in  committing  the  acts  and  grievances  complained  of 
in  said  bill,  and  they  are  hereby,  ordered  and  commanded  to  desist  and 
refrain  from  in  any  manner  interfering  with  the  free  use  and  occupa¬ 
tion  by  complainant  of  any  and  all  of  its  property  or  premises  of  every 
kind  and  character;  and  from  entering  upon  the  grounds  or  premises 
of  complainant  for  the  purpose  of  interfering  with,  hindering,  or 
obstructing  its  business;  and  from  compelling  or  inducing,  or  attempt¬ 
ing  to  compel  or  induce,  by  threats,  intimidation,  force,  or  violence, 
any  of  the  employees  of  complainant  to  refuse  or  fail  to  perform 
their  duties  as  such  employees;  and  from  compelling  or  inducing, 
or  attempting  to  compel  or  induce,  by  threats,  intimidation,  force,  or 
violence,  any  of  the  employees  of  complainant  to  leave  the  service  of 
complainant;  and  from  preventing,  or  attempting  to  prevent,  any  per¬ 
son  or  persons,  by  threats,  intimidation,  force,  or  violence,  from 
entering  the  service  of  complainant;  or  from  preventing,  by  violence 
or  in  any  manner  of  intimidation,  any  person  or  persons  from  going 
to  or  upon  the  premises  of  complainant  for  any  lawful  purpose  what¬ 
ever,  or  from  aiding,  assisting,  or  abetting  any  person  or  persons  to 
commit  any  or  either  of  the  acts  aforesaid;  and  the  said  respondents, 
each  and  all  of  them,  are  forbidden  and  restrained  from  congregating 
at  or  near  the  premises  of  complainant  for  the  purpose  of  intimidating 
its  employees  or  coercing  said  employees,  or  preventing  them  from 
rendering  their  service  to  said  complainant;  and  from  inducing,  by 
intimidation,  coercion,  or  threats,  any  employee  to  leave  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  said  complainant,  or  from  attacking,  assaulting,  threatening, 
or  by  use  of  abusive  language,  or  in  any  manner  of  intimidation,  at 
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any  place  within  the  city  of  Omaha,  attempting  to  prevent  any  of  the 
employees  of  complainant  from  continuing  in  its  service,  or  any  person 
or  persons  from  engaging  in  the  service  of  complainant;  and  each  and 
all  of  them  are  enjoined  and  restrained  from  going,  either  singly  or 
collectively,  to  the  homes  of  complainant’s  employees,  or  any  of  them, 
for  the  purpose  of  intimidating  or  coercing  any  or  all  of  them  to  leave 
the  employment  of  complainant,  or  from  entering  complainant’s  em¬ 
ploy,  and  as  well  from  intimidating  or  threatening  in  any  manner  the 
wives  and  families  of  said  employees  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
any  employee  from  remaining  in  the  service  of  complainant. 

It  is  impossible,  as  well  as  impracticable,  for  the  court  in  advance  to 
specify  all  the  acts  and  things  which  shall  or  may  constitute  intimida¬ 
tion  or  coercion.  This  must  be  left  to  the  wisdom  and  intelligence  of 
respondents.  Any  violation  of  the  order  will,  however,  be  done  at 
the  party’s  peril. 


LAWS  OF  VARIOUS  STATES  RELATING  TO  LABOR  ENACTED  SINCE 

JANUARY  1,  1896. 

[The  Second  Special  Report  of  the  Department  contains  all  laws  of  the  various  States  and  Terri¬ 
tories  and  of  the  United  States  relating  to  labor  in  force  January  1,  1896.  Later  enactments  are 
reproduced  in  successive  issues  of  the  Bulletin  from  time  to  time  as  published.] 

NEW  JERSEY. 

ACTS  OF  1902. 

Chapter  104. — Tenement  houses — Inspection ,  etc. 

Section  1.  Whenever  it  shall  be  certified  to  the  board  of  health  of  any  city  by  the 
health  inspector  or  other  sanitary  officer  thereof,  that  any  tenement  house  or  room 
therein  being  without  sufficient  ventilation  is  so  overcrowded  that  there  shall  be 
afforded  less  than  four  hundred  cubic  feet  of  air  to  each  adult,  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty  cubic  feet  of  air  to  each  child  under  twelve  years  of  age,  occupying  such  building 
or  room,  the  said  board  of  health  shall  issue  an  order  requiring  the  number  of  occu¬ 
pants  of  such  building  or  room  to  be  reduced  in  accordance  with  this  act;  whenever 
there  shall  be  more  than  eight  families  living  in  any  tenement  house  in  which  the 
owner  thereof  does  not  reside,  there  shall  be  a  janitor,  housekeeper  or  some  other 
responsible  person  who  shall  reside  in  said  house  and  have  charge  thereof,  if  the 
board  of  health  shall  so  require  by  notice  in  writing;  any  person,  persons  or  corpo¬ 
ration  failing  or  refusing  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  for  the  period  of 
ten  days  after  receiving  notice  in  writing  from  the  local  board  of  health  of  any  such 
city  in  this  State,  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  twenty-five  dollars,  and  five  dollars  per 
day  for  each  and  every  day  after  the  said  ten  days  in  which  the  provisions  of  this 
act  or  such  notice  shall  not  be  complied  with. 

Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  be  a  public  act  and  take  effect  immediately. 

Approved  April  3,  1902. 

Chapter  271. — Employment  of  women  and  children — Hours  of  labor — Inspector. 

Section  1.  The  governor  shall  have  power  to  appoint  seven  suitable  persons  as 
deputy  inspectors  of  factories  and  workshops,  who  shall  each  receive  an  annual  salary 
of  one  thousand  dollars,  to  be  paid  in  monthly  installments,  and  each  of  whom  shall 
hold  office  for  three  years  and  until  his  or  her  successor  is  appointed,  unless  sooner 
discharged  by  the  inspector  of  factories  and  workshops  as  hereinafter  provided,  and 
who  shall  have  like  power  as  the  inspector  under  the  act  to  which  this  is  a  supple¬ 
ment  and  any  supplement  thereto,  but  shall  at  all  times  be  governed  by  and  subject 
to  the  control  of  the  inspector;  and  the  salary  of  said  inspector  of  factories  and  work¬ 
shops  shall  be  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  per  year,  and  the  said  inspector  of  factories 
and  workshops  shall  hold  office  for  five  years  and  until  his  successor  is  appointed. 

Sec.  2.  Every  deputy  inspector  shall  devote  at  least  eight  hours  of  every  working 
day,  except  public  holidays,  aud  four  hours  on  Saturdays,  to  the  discharge  of  his  or 
her  duties,  as  such  deputy  inspector,  unless  prevented  by  illness  or  other  disability, 
and  no  deputy  inspector  shall  engage  in  any  business,  occupation  or  employment 
during  his  or  her  term  of  office  that  will  in  any  way  interfere  with  or  prevent  the 
full  and  faithful  performance  of  such  duties,  and  any  violation  of  this  requirement 
shall  subject  the  person  violating  the  same  to  immediate  suspension  by  the  factory 
and  workshop  inspector  and  loss  of  pay  for  such  time  as  he  may  think  proper,  and 
to  discharge  by  the  factory  and  workshop  inspector  with  the  consent  of  the  governor; 
but  any  such  deputy  inspector  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  make  a  statement  and 
present  evidence  in  his  defense  to  the  factory  and  workshop  inspector  or  the  governor 
before  suspension  or  discharge. 

Sec.  3.  The  inspector  of  factories  and  workshops  shall  have  power  to  discharge  any 
deputy  inspector  for  cause,  and  upon  such  discharge  the  term  of  the  said  deputy 
inspector  shall  cease:  Provided ,  That  no  deputy  inspector  shall  be  discharged  without 
the  consent  of  the  governor. 
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Sec.  4.  All  necessary  expenses  incurred  by  the  inspector  and  his  deputies  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties  shall  be  paid  from  the  funds  of  the  State  upon  presentation 
of  proper  vouchers  of  the  same  by  the  inspector:  Provided ,  That  not  more  than  three 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars  shall  be  expended  in  any  one  year. 

Sec.  5.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  be  and 
the  same  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  6.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Approved  April  24,  1902. 


PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS. 

LAWS  OF  UNITED  STATES  PHILIPPINE  COMMISSION. 

1900-1901. 

Act  No.  5. — Civil-service  law. 

Section  1.  The  commission  shall  appoint  three  persons  to  be  members  of  a  board 
to  be  called  the  Philippine  civil-service  board.  *  *  * 

Sec.  6.  The  rules  to  be  adopted  by  the  board  shall  provide — 

(d)  For  the  selection  of  laborers,  skilled  and  unskilled,  according  to  the  priority 
of  their  applications,  by  such  noncompetitive  examinations  as  may  be  practicable, 
and  which  need  not,  if  the  board  shall  so  limit  them,  relate  to  more  than  the  capacity 
of  the  applicants  to  labor,  their  habits  of  industry  and  sobriety,  and  their  honesty. 

Sec.  19.  In  the  appointment  of  officers  and  employees  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  the  appointing  officer  in  his  selection  from  the  list  of  eligibles  to  be  furnished 
him  by  the  board  shall,  where  other  qualifications  are  equal,  prefer: 

First.  Natives  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Second.  All  honorably  discharged  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines  of  the  United 
States. 

Enacted  September  19,  1900. 

Act  No.  7. — Bureau  of  statistics. 

Section  1.  There  shall  be  established  a  bureau  of  statistics  for  the  Philippine 
Islands,  the  central  office  of  which  shall  be  located  in  the  city  of  Manila.  The  chief 
officer  of  this  bureau  shall  be  denominated  the  chief  statistician.  He  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Commission,  under  the  limitations  which  are  applicable  to  the 
appointment  of  the  heads  of  other  departments  by  virtue  of  section  20  of  the  civil- 
service  act.  He  shall  superintend  and  direct  the  collection,  compilation,  and  publi¬ 
cation  of  such  statistical  information  concerning  the  Philippine  Islands  as  may  be 
required  by  law,  and  shall  perform  his  duties  under  the  general  supervision  of  the 
military  governor. 

Sec.  3.  All  information  collected  by  the  bureau  concerning  the  affairs  of  private 
persons,  firms  or  corporations  shall  be  strictly  confidential,  and  shall  not  be  pub¬ 
lished  or  communicated  in  such  a  way  as  to  reveal  the  identity  of  the  persons  con¬ 
cerned  to  any  other  than  the  employees  of  the  bureau.  The  violation  of  this 
requirement  by  the  chief  statistician,  or  by  any  assistant,  clerk,  special  agent, 
enumerator  or  other  employee  of  the  bureau  shall  be  a  misdemeanor,  the  punish¬ 
ment  for  which  shall  be  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars,  or  imprisonment 
for  a  term  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  both  fine  and  imprisonment,  in  the  discretion 
of  the  court. 

Sec.  8.  Every  person  more  than  eighteen  years  of  age  residing  in  these  islands 
shall  be  required,  if  thereto  requested  by  the  chief  statistician  or  his  duly  authorized 
representative,  to  render  a  true  account,  to  the  best  of  his  or  her  knowledge,  of  the 
various  items  of  information  possessed  by  him  or  her  and  required  for  any  authorized 
statistical  investigation;  and  whosoever  shall  willfully  fail  or  refuse  to  render  such  a 
true  account  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall 
be  fined  in  a  sum  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars,  or  imprisonment  for  a  term  not 
exceeding  three  months,  or  by  both  fine  and  imprisonment,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
court. 

Sec.  9.  Every  president,  treasurer,  secretary,  director,  agent,  or  manager  of  any 
corporation  or  of  any  establishment  of  productive  industry  or  commercial  organiza¬ 
tion,  whether  conducted  as  a  corporate  body,  limited  liability  company,  or  by  private 
persons,  from  whom  answers  to  any  schedules,  inquiries,  or  statistical  interrogatories 
are  required  as  herein  provided,  who  shall,  if  thereto  requested  by  the  chief  statis¬ 
tician  or  any  of  his  duly  authorized  representatives,  willfully  neglect  or  refuse  to  give 
true  and  complete  answers  to  said  authorized  inquiries,  or  shall  willfully  give  false 
information,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be 
fined  in  a  sum  not  exceediug  five  hundred  dollars,  or  imprisonment  not  exceeding 
one  year,  or  by  both  fine  and  imprisonment,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Enacted  September  26,  1900. 
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PORTO  RICO. 

REVISED  STATUTES,  1902. 

Employ  ment  of  children. 

Section  166.  No  child  of  either  sex,  under  sixteen  years  shall  be  compelled  to 
work  in  agricultural  factories  and  manufacturing  establishments  over  six  hours  per 
day,  three  in  the  morning  and  three  in  the  afternoon.  All  persons  who  shall  violate 
this  provision  shall  be  fined  in  a  sum  of  from  five  to  fifteen  dollars,  or  imprisonment 
not  to  exceed  thirty  days  for  each  offense. 

Sec.  167.  No  foreman,  teacher  or  other  person  having  under  his  charge  the 
work,  care  or  education  of  a  minor  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  shall  resort  to  inhu¬ 
mane  treatment  to  compel  such  minor  to  work  or  to  study.  Any  violation  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  hereof  shall  be  punished  with  a  fine  of  from  five  to  fifteen  dollars,  or  impris¬ 
onment  not  to  exceed  thirty  days  for  each  offense. 

Approved  February  25,  1902. 

Protection  of  employees  as  voters. 

Section  289.  *  *  *  If  an  employer  of  laborers  or  an  agent  of  such  employer 
threatens  to  withhold  the  wages  of,  or  to  dismiss  from  service  any  laborer  in  his 
employment,  or  refuse  to  allow  to  any  such  employee  the  time  to  attend  at  the  place 
of  election  and  vote,  [he]  shall  be  guilty  of  a  felony,  and  disfranchised  and  rendered 
incapable  of  holding  any  office  of  trust  or  profit  for  any  determinate  period. 

Approved  March  1,  1902. 

Liability  of  employers  for  injuries  to  employees. 

Section  322.  Where,  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  personal  injury  is  caused  to  an 
employee  who  is  himself  in  the  exercise  of  due  care  and  diligence  at  the  time: 

1.  By  reason  of  any  defect  in  the  condition  of  the  ways,  works,  or  machinery,  con¬ 
nected  with,  or  used  in  the  business  of  the  employer,  which  arose  from  or  had  not 
been  discovered  or  remedied  owing  to  the  negligence  of  the  employer  or  of  any  per¬ 
son  in  the  service  of  the  employer  and  entrusted  by  him  with  the  duty  of  seeing  that 
the  ways,  works,  or  machinery,  were  in  proper  condition;  or 

2.  By  reason  of  the  negligence  of  any  person  in  the  service  of  the  employer 
entrusted  with  the  exercising  of  superintendence  whose  sole  or  principal  duty  is  that 
of  superintendence;  or 

3.  By  reason  of  the  negligence  of  any  person  in  the  service  of  the  employer  who 
has  charge  of,  or  physically  controls,  any  signal  switch,  locomotive  engine,  car  or 
train  in  motion,  whether  attached  to  an  engine  or  not,  upon  a  railroad,  the  employee, 
or,  in  case  the  injury  results  in  death,  his  widow  or  children,  or  both  of  them,  and 
if  there  be  no  such  widow  and  children,  then  his  parents  (provided  that  said  parents 
were  dependent  upon  such  employee  for  support)  may  maintain  an  action  for  dam¬ 
ages  against  the  employer,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  323.  When  an  employee  receives  a  personal  injury  under  any  of  the  condi¬ 
tions  enumerated  in  section  1  [322]  hereof,  he  may  bring  an  action  against  his 
employer  before  the  proper  district  court,  to  recover  damages  for  such  injury.  The 
damages  so  recovered  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars,  and  in  assess¬ 
ing  the  amount  of  such  damages  the  court  shall  take  into  consideration  the  degree  of 
culpability  of  the  employer,  or  of  the  person  for  whose  negligence  the  employer  is 
liable  hereunder,  the  sums  expended  by  the  employee  for  medical  attendance,  for 
drugs,  medicines  and  similar  necessary  expenses,  and  the  loss  of  wages  while  recov¬ 
ering  from  the  injury;  the  court  shall  also  take  into  consideration  the  physical  pain 
and  suffering  caused  by  the  injury.  If  the  injury  be  of  such  character  as  to  perma¬ 
nently  impair  the  earning  capacity  of  the  employee,  the  court  shall  include  in  the 
damages  awarded  an  allowance  for  such  loss.  In  case  the  injury  results  in  a  tem¬ 
porary  impairment  of  his  earning  capacity,  the  court,  in  addition  to  pain  and  suffer¬ 
ing  and  the  expenditures  for  medical  services  and  drugs,  shall  take  into  consideration 
the  average  rate  of  wages  which,  under  ordinary  conditions,  he  might  have  earned 
if  not  injured. 

Sec.  324.  In  case  of  the  death  of  the  employee  before  the  termination  of  the  action 
so  brought  against  the  employer,  it  may  be  continued  in  the  name  of  his  widow  or 
children,  and  if  there  be  no  such  widow  or  children,  then  in  the  name  of  his  parents, 
if  they,  or  either  of  them,  were  dependent  upon  such  employee  for  support  at  the 
time  of  the  injury.  If  it  shall  appear  in  any  action  so  continued  in  the  name  of  the 
widow,  children  or  parents  of  a  deceassd  injured  employee  that  the  death  was 
the  result  of  the  injury,  damages  shall  be.  assessed  by  the  court  in  a  sum  not  to 
exceed  +hree  thousand  dollars;  and  the  court  shall  estimate  such  damages  in 
accordance  with : 
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(a)  The  degree  of  culpability  of  the  employer  or  of  the  person  for  whose  negligence 
the  employer  is  liable. 

(b)  The  material  damage  incurred  by  the  claimant  or  claimants  through  the  death 
of  the  employee  in  accordance  with  the  actual  needs  that  said  claimant  or  claimants 
had  to  depend  upon  the  wages  of  such  employee  for  their  support,  taking  into  con¬ 
sideration  his  earning  capacity  and  his  probabilities  of  life,  at  the  time  of  the  accident. 

Sec.  325.  When,  before  having  commenced  an  action  hereunder,  an  employee  dies 
as  the  result  of  personal  injury  received  under  any  of  the  conditions  enumerated 
under  section  1  [322]  hereof,  his  widow,  children,  or  both  of  them,  or  if  there  be  no 
such  widow  or  children,  then  his  parents,  provided  such  parents  were  dependent 
upon  such  employee  for  support  at  the  time  of  the  injury,  may  maintain  an  action 
against  the  employer  before  the  proper  district  court,  for  damages  caused  by  the  death 
of  such  employee.  Such  damages  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  three  thousand  dollars 
and  shall  be  fixed  by  the  court  in  accordance  with: 

(a)  The  degree  of  culpability  of  the  employer  or  of  the  person  for  whose  negligence 
the  employer  is  liable. 

(b)  The  material  damage  incurred  by  the  claimant  or  claimants  through  the  death 
of  the  employee  in  accordance  with  the  actual  needs  that  such  claimant  or  claimants 
had  to  depend  upon  the  wages  of  such  employee  for  their  support,  taking  into  con¬ 
sideration  his  earning  capacity  and  his  probabilities  of  life,  at  the  time  of  the 
accident. 

Sec.  326.  The  court,  when  fixing  the  amount  of  damages  to  be  paid  in  case  of  death 
by  personal  injury  under  this  act,  shall  determine  the  amount  due  to  each  of  the 
claimants  in  proportion  to  the  material  damages  incurred  by  each  of  then*,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  actual  needs  which  each  of  them  had  to  depend  upon  the  wages  of  the 
employee  whose  death  was  caused  by  accident. 

Sec.  327.  No  action  for  the  recovery  of  damages  for  injury  or  death  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  act  shall  be  maintained  unless  notice  of  the  time,  place  and  cause  of 
the  injury  is  given  to  the  employer  within  thirty  days  after  the  injury  is  received  or 
unless  it  is  commenced  within  six  months  from  the  date  of  the  injury.  The  notice 
required  by  this  section  shall  be  in  writing,  signed  by  the  person  injured  or  by 
some  one  in  his  behalf;  but  if  from  physical  or  mental  incapacity  it  is  impossible  for 
the  person  injured  to  give  the  notice  within  the  time  provided  in  said  section,  he 
may  give  the  same  within  ten  days  after  the  incapacity  is  removed,  and  in  case  of  his 
death  without  having  given  the  notice  and  without  having  been  at  any  time  after  his 
injury  of  sufficient  capacity  to  give  the  notice  the  person  or  persons  entitled  to  claim 
compensation  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  their  representatives,  may 
give  such  notice  within  thirty  days  after  the  death  of  such  employee.  But  no  notice 
given  under  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed  to  be  invalid  or  insufficient 
solely  by  reason  of  any  inaccuracy  in  stating  the  time,  place  or  cause  of  the  injury: 
Provided ,  It  is  shown  that  there  was  no  intention  to  mislead,  and  that  the  party 
entitled  to  notice  was  not  in  fact  misled  thereby. 

Sec.  328.  Whenever  an  employee  [employer]  enters  into  a  contract,  either  written 
or  verbal,  with  an  independent  contractor  to  do  part  of  such  employer’s  work,  or 
whenever  such  contractor  enters  into  a  contract  with  a  subcontractor  to  do  all  or 
any  part  of  the  work  comprised  in  such  contractor’s  contract  with  the  employer, 
such  contract  or  subcontract  shall  not  bar  the  liability  of  the  employer  for  injuries 
to  the  employees  of  such  contractor  or  subcontractor,  by  reason  of  any  defect  in  the 
condition  of  the  ways,  works,  machinery,  or  plant,  if  they  are  the  property  of  the 
employer,  or  furnished  by  him,  and  if  such  defect  arose  or  had  not  been  discovered 
or  remedied  through  the  negligence  of  the  employer  or  of  some  person  entrusted  by 
him  with  the  duty  of  seeing  that  they  were  in  proper  condition. 

Sec.  329.  No  employee,  or  his  widow  or  children,  or  either  of  them,  or  his  parents, 
if  there  be  no  such  widow  or  children,  shall  be  entitled  under  this  act  to  any  right 
of  compensation  or  remedy  against  the  employer  in  any  case  where  such  employee 
knew  of  the  defect  or  negligence  which  caused  the  injury,  and  failed  within  a  rea¬ 
sonable  time  to  give,  or  cause  to  be  given,  information  thereof  to  the  employer,  or 
to  some  person  superior  to  himself  in  the  service  of  the  employer  who  had  entrusted 
to  him  some  general  superintendence. 

Sec.  330.  Any  employer  who  shall  have  contributed  to  an  insurance  fund  created 
and  maintained  for  the  mutual  purpose  of  indemnifying  an  employee  for  personal 
injuries  for  which  compensation  may  be  recovered  under  this  act,  or  who  has  insured 
the  said  employee  in  any  insurance  company  against  the  accidents  of  labor,  shall  be 
entitled  to  have  deducted  from  the  sum  which  he  shall  have  to  pay  as  compensation 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  amount  that  shall  have  been  received  by  the  per¬ 
son  injured,  or  by  his  widow,  or  children,  or  both  of  them,  or  by  the  parents,  if 
there  be  no  such  widow  and  children,  from  the  aforesaid  fund  or  from  the  insurance 
company,  by  reason  of  the  same  accident. 
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Sec.  331.  This  act  shall  not  apply  to  injuries  caused  to  domestic  servants,  or  farm 
laborers,  by  fellow-employees. 

Approved  March  1,  1902. 

Contracts  of  employment — Enforcement. 

Section  369.  Every  person  who  shall  bring  an  action  for  the  fulfillment  of  any 
obligation,  may  obtain  an  order  from  the  court  having  cognizance  of  the  suit  provid¬ 
ing  that  the  proper  measures  be  taken  to  secure  the  effectiveness  of  the  judgment  as 
the  case  may  require  it,  should  it  be  rendered  in  his  favor. 

Sec.  370.  The  effectiveness  of  the  judgment  shall  be  secured  in  the  following 
manner: 

(c)  If  the  obligation  consists  in  the  doing  of  a  thing  an  attachment  shall  be  issued 
against  the  person  who  is  under  such  obligation  for  a  sum  necessary  to  execute  the 
work  left  undone  or  done  otherwise  than  as  provided  in  the  agreement. 

Approved  March  1,  1902. 

Labor  combinations  not  unlawful. 

Section  553.  The  orderly  and  peaceable  assembling  or  cooperation  of  persons 
employed  in  any  calling,  trade  or  handicraft,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  advance 
in  the  rate  of  wages  or  compensation,  or  of  maintaining  such  rate,  shall  not  be 
unlawful,  nor  shall  it  be  unlawful  for  such  persons  to  organize  trade  or  labor  assem¬ 
blies  or  unions  for  the  purpose  of  bettering  the  mental  and  material  condition  of  the 
members  thereof  by  lawful  peaceable  means. 

Approved  March  1 ,  1902. 

Intimidation  of  employees. 

Section  554.  The  employment  of  force,  violence,  intimidation  or  menace,  or  any 
form  of  coercion,  by  any  person,  or  by  persons  associated  together,  against  any  other 
person  or  persons,  whether  with  the  object  of  preventing  them  from  freely  pursuing 
their  employments,  professions  or  trades  or  whether  with  the  object  of  influencing 
the  price  or  remuneration  paid  for  their  work,  shall  be  a  misdemeanor,  and  any 
person  convicted  thereof  shall  be  imprisoned  not  less  than  thirty  days  nor  more  than 
one  year,  or  fined  not  less  than  ten  dollars  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  or 
both  fined  and  imprisoned. 

Approved  March  1,  1902. 

Hours  of  labor ,  etc. ,  on  public  works. 

Section  624.  *  *  *  No  laborers  shall  be  compelled  to  work  more  than  eight 
hours  per  day,  and  they  shall  be,  if  possible,  residents  of  the  municipality. 

Approved  March  1,  1902. 

Examination  and  licensing  of  plumbers. 

Section  760.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  [of  health]  *  *  * 

Sec.  764.  To  establish  rules  *  *  *  for  examination  and  licensing  of  plumbers 
*  *  *_ 

Approved  March  1,  1902. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

ACTS  OF  1902. 

Act  No.  573. — Protection  of  employees  on  street  railways — Inclosed  platforms. 

Section  1.  Electric  street  railway  companies  shall  affix  to  their  cars  or  coaches 
suitable  vestibules  for  the  protection  of  the  motormen  during  the  months  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  January,  February  and  March.  Any  corporation  running  and  operating  electric 
street  railway  cars  or  coaches  who  fails  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  act 
within  six  months  shall  be  subject  to  a  penalty  of  ten  dollars  per  day,  to  be  recovered 
by  any  citizen  in  the  city  or  town  where  such  corporation  does  business,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  State:  Provided ,  however ,  Owing  to  climatic  conditions  this  bill  shall 
not  apply  to  Charleston  County. 

Approved  the  25th  day  of  February,  A.  D.  1902. 
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No.  48.  WASHINGTON.  September,  1903. 


EDITORIAL  NOTE. 

By  act  of  Congress  of  February  14,  1903,  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  Labor  was  established  and  the  existing  Department  of 
Labor  was  placed  under  its  jurisdiction  and  made  one  of  its  bureaus. 
The  title  of  this  office  has,  therefore,  by  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  Labor,  been  changed  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  and 
future  Bulletins  and  reports  will  bear  that  name,  but  will  be  numbered 
in  continuation  of  the  series  of  the  former  Department  of  Labor. 

C.  D.  W. 

FARM  COLONIES  OF  THE  SALVATION  ARMY. 

BY  COMMANDER  BOOTH  TUCKER. 

The  farm  colonies  of  the  Salvation  Army  in  the  United  States  were 
first  organized  in  the  spring  of  1898  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
stranded  but  worthy  families  to  keep  together  and  ultimately,  by  their 
own  exertions  and  payments,  to  become  home  owners.  Experience  has 
shown  that,  while  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  take  care  of  the  unmarried 
poor  in  the  cities,  and  to  find  sufficiently  remunerative  work  for  them 
there,  the  case  is  different  with  the  family. 

In  case  of  sickness  or  loss  of  work  the  position  of  the  women  and 
children  is  especially  distressing.  Rent  has  to  be  paid,  hungry  mouths 
have  to  be  fed,  clothing  must  be  provided,  and  the  numerous  require¬ 
ments  of  a  growing  family  must  be  met. 

It  is  stated  that  in  London  3,000  families  consisting  of  9  persons^ 
each,  7,000  of  8,  and  23,000  of  6  or  7,  live  huddled  together  in  dwellings 
of  but  one  room.  The  furniture  ordinarily  consists  of  one  bed,  and  as 
many  as  can  do  so  get  into  it,  while  the  others  sleep  under  it,  that 
being  the  next  warmest  place. 

While  conditions  are  not  at  present  so  bad  in  American  cities,  they 

are  rapidly  trending  in  the  same  direction.  Hence  the  colonies  of  the 
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Salvation  Army  were  specially  organized  for  the  purpose  of  relieving 
city  congestion  and  of  preventing  families  from  being  broken  up,  the 
theory  of  redemption  being  thus  formulated:  “  Place  the  waste  labor 
on  the  waste  land  by  means  of  the  waste  capital  and  thereby  convert 
the  trinity  of  waste  into  a  unity  of  production;”  or,  as  it  has  been 
tersely  put  by  one  of  our  great  writers  and  thinkers,  “The  landless 
man  to  the  manless  land.” 

In  the  United  States  the  experiment  now  comprises  the  following 
three  colonies:  (1)  Fort  Amity,  in  Colorado,  in  the  fertile  valley  of  the 
River  Arkansas;  (2)  FortRomie,  in  California,  not  far  from  the  famous 
Hotel  del  Monte,  near  the  Bay  of  Monterey;  (3)  Fort  Herrick,  in  Ohio, 
about  20  miles  from  the  city  of  Cleveland. 

FORT  AMITY,  COLO. 

Early  in  April,  1898,  a  section  of  land  consisting  of  640  acres  (since 
increased  to  nearly  2,000)  was  purchased  in  the  neighborhood  of  Holly, 
on  the  line  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  267  miles 
east  of  Denver,  in  the  valley  of  the  Arkansas  River.  An  abundant 
supply  of  water  from  the  Buffalo  Canal  is  supplemented  by  a  still 
more  abundant  subsurface  underflow,  while  an  immense  system  of 
inland  reservoirs  in  course  of  construction  will  serve  to  irrigate  a  vast 
tract  of  land  in  the  neighborhood.  Hence  this  colony  has  an  almost 
unlimited  opportunity  for  expansion  and  is  the  most  important  under 
control  of  the  Salvation  Army.  The  soil  is  rich  and  the  climate 
superb,  the  elevation  being  some  3,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
thus  avoiding  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  The  mining  camps  of 
Colorado  afford  an  excellent  market  on  the  one  hand,  while  on  the 
other  the  colony  is  on  the  highway  to  the  principal  cattle  markets  of 
the  mid  western  States,  being  linked  to  both  by  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad. 

The  principal  crops  include  the  famous  “netted  gem”  cantaloupe, 
for  which  Colorado  has  gained  a  great  reputation.  The  recent  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  beet-sugar  factory  in  the  valley  of  the  Arkansas  River, 
within  easy  reach  of  the  colony,  has  brought  to  its  very  doors  a  market 
for  another  valuable  crop  for  which  good  prices  can  be  obtained. 

For  stock  raising  the  valley  is  probably  without  its  equal,  being  on 
the  way  to  the  Kansas  City  and  Chicago  stock  yards.  Here  the  alfalfa, 
or  lucerne,  on  which  cattle  and  hogs  so  quickly  fatten,  flourishes  in 
rich  profusion,  requiring  but  little  care  beyond  occasional  watering 
and  being  cut  several  times  year  after  year  without  replanting. 
Alfalfa  also  produces  the  best  quality  of  butter  and  honey,  for  both 
of  which  products  the  valley  is  famous.  At  the  same  time  the  bound¬ 
less  prairies  which  surround  the  colony  furnish  pasture  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  year.  For  berries,  fruit,  cabbages,  onions,  and  other 
agricultural  produce  the  soil  is  also  admirably  suited. 

It  is  intended  in  the  near  future  to  establish  an  extensive  sanitarium 
for  working  men.  The  need  for  such  an  institution  has  been  keenly 
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felt  for  many  years.  It  would,  moreover,  provide  a  home  market  for 
the  colonist’s  produce.  An  orphanage  has  been  erected,  at  a  cost 
of  $20,000,  with  the  intention  that  as  orphans  grow  up  the}^  may 
marry  and  settle  upon  the  land,  forming  ultimately  the  best  colonists. 

An  agricultural  credit  association  has  recently  been  established, 
modeled  upon  the  plan  of  the  Raiffeisen  village  loan  associations  of 
Germany.  This  is  believed  to  be  the  first  experiment  of  the  kind  in 
America,  although  the  system  has  been  highly  recommended  by  the 
United  States  Government.  (a) 

Two  schoolhouses  have  been  established  in  the  colony  by  the  county 
and  will  shortly  be  replaced  by  a  much  larger  building.  Their  capac¬ 
ity  is  already  taxed  to  the  utmost,  the  children  of  school  age  number¬ 
ing  140.  A  post  and  money  order  office  has  also  been  established. 
The  recent  erection  by  the  railroad  company  of  a  freight  depot  with 
siding  has  further  enhanced  the  value  of  the  colony  and  improved  its 
prospects.  Plans  have  lately  been  made  for  a  passenger  depot,  the 
building  of  which  will  be  begun  at  once. 

There  are  now  about  300  colonists,  including  men,  women,  and 
children,  in  the  Fort  Amity  colony. 

FORT  ROMIE,  CAL. 

Nestled  in  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Salinas  River,  near  the  bay  of 
Monterey,  is  the  California  colony.  A  fine  sweep  of  519  acres  of  rich 
agricultural  land  has  been  purchased.  The  land  has  been  divided  into 
10-acre  tracts,  cottages  have  been  built,  and  an  irrigation  pumping- 
plant  has  been  erected  to  supply  water  from  the  river. 

The  soil  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  growth  of  potatoes,  sugar  beets, 
and  alfalfa,  as  well  as  almost  every  other  variety  of  agricultural  prod¬ 
uce.  The  nearness  of  the  famous  beet-sugar  factories  of  Mr.  Claus 
Spreckels  at  Watsonville  and  at  Salinas  renders  the  success  of  this 
colony  doubly  certain.  The  valley  is  famed  for  its  potatoes,  which 
command  the  highest  market  price. 

There  are  now  about  70  colonists,  including  men,  women,  and  chil¬ 
dren,  in  this  colony.  One  family  has  already  paid  for  its  holding. 

FORT  HERRICK,  OHIO. 

Within  about  20  miles  of  the  city  of  Cleveland  and  close  to  the  child¬ 
hood  home  of  President  Garfield,  at  Mentor,  is  a  beautiful  sweep  of 
level  land,  fringed  with  a  second  growth  of  wood  on  its  western  bound¬ 
ary  and  containing  about  288  acres.  The  entire  tract  has  been  culti¬ 
vated,  several  cottages  erected,  and  33  persons  settled. 

« Cooperative  Credit  Associations  in  certain  European  Countries.  Report  No.  3, 
Miscellaneous  Series,  Division  of  Statistics,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
1892. 
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The  owners  of  the  land,  Hon.  Myron  T.  Herrick  and  Mr.  James 
Parmelee,  have  deeded  the  land  to  the  Salvation  Army  for  colonization 
purposes,  and  the  citizens  of  Cleveland,  together  with  some  other 
friends,  have  contributed  $20,000  toward  the  enterprise.  This 
extremely  generous  action  will  give  a  splendid  start  to  the  Ohio  col¬ 
ony,  and  the  intention  is  to  make  it  a  model  institution  of  the  kind  and 
an  important  training  ground  for  the  colonies  in  the  West.  A  small 
schoolhouse  has  been  built,  drinking  water  is  being  piped  from  springs 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  part  of  the  land  is  about  to  be  tile  drained, 

COLONY  FINANCE. 

As  the  colonies  are  intended  for  the  worthy  families  of  the  city  poor, 
who  often  have  no  money  even  for  their  traveling  expenses,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  provide  the  capital.  The  fact  that  the  surplus  population 
of  the  great  cities  does  not  more  readily  transfer  itself  to  the  country 
districts  is  not  due,  as  is  often  supposed,  to  their  attachment  to  the 
former  and  dislike  for  the  latter.  If  the  necessary  capital  is  forth¬ 
coming,  and  they  are  placed  in  a  position  to  become  home  owners,  and 
not  mere  tenants  or  farm  laborers,  the  movement  of  population  can  be 
carried  out  with  celerity  and  success. 

Another  mistake  commonly  made  in  the  attempted  removal  of  the 
city  poor  has  been  the  effort  to  colonize  the  unmarried  poor.  This  is 
false  economy.  The  family  will  prove  cheaper  in  the  long  run,  since 
the  wife  and  children  supply  unpaid  labor.  To  illustrate:  On  one  of 
the  colonies  at  the  time  of  a  recent  visit  the  father  was  found  cultivat¬ 
ing  his  own  land,  while  the  children  were  earning  as  much  as  $2  daily, 
picking  berries  for  a  neighboring  farmer.  The  wife  meanwhile 
looked  after  the  house,  the  baby,  the  meals,  and  the  poultry.  All  were 
busy,  all  were  earning  money.  The  family  had  but  recently  arrived, 
and  were  already  self-supporting.  It  was  only  necessary  to  find  them 
a  cottage,  team,  agricultural  implements,  and  seed. 

In  another  case  the  father  was  able  to  make  good  wages  as  a  car¬ 
penter,  putting  up  cottages  and  barns  for  the  colon}7,  and  neighbors, 
while  the  wife  and  children  looked  after  the  home  and  farm.  Five 
acres  were  sufficient  to  supplement  his  earnings. 

Hence  it  is  seen  that  with  management  and  the  selection  of  a  tract 
of  good  land,  the  main  requirement  is  a  sufficiency  of  capital  to  erect 
cottages,  purchase  live  stock  and  implements,  and  meet  traveling  and 
other  expenses.  The  average  cost  per  family  amounts  to  $500,  apart 
from  payments  for  land,  and  exclusive  of  general  land  improvements, 
such  as  irrigation  works,  water  supply,  and  other  general  utilities. 
For  this  sum  a  family  can  be  fairly  launched. 

For  the  purpose  of  raising  the  necessary  funds,  thirty-year  gold  bonds 
for  $150,000  have  been  issued  on  the.  Colorado  and  California  colonies. 
Interest  is  payable  semiannually  at  5  per  cent.  A  sinking  fund  of  2 
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per  cent  has  been  established,  and  the  bonds  are  guaranteed  by  the 
Salvation  Army,  Incorporated. 

In  addition  to  the  above  a  colony  endowment  fund,  consisting  of 
donations,  has  been  organized.  This  fund  now  amounts  to  about 
$30,000.  The  money  is  loaned  to  the  colonists  in  the  usual  way,  being 
reinvested  as  fast  as  it  is  repaid. 

The  colonists  receive  a  contract  for  the  purchase  of  the  land  and 
cottage,  and  are  supplied  with  live  stock  and  implements,  a  regular 
account  being  furnished  to  the  head  of  each  family  at  stated  intervals, 
showing  his  indebtedness.  The  sense  of  ownership  is  from  the  first 
cultivated,  with  excellent  results.  The  experience  of  the  Salvation 
Army  is  adverse  to  community  of  ownership  in  such  settlements. 
Such  ownership  usually  results  in  the  lazy  doing  nothing  and  expecting 
everything,  while  the  industrious  do  everything  and  get  nothing — at 
least  nothing  commensurate  with  their  toil.  Thus  a  premium  is  placed 
upon  idleness.  This  commonly  ends  in  the  industrious  becoming  dis¬ 
couraged,  pulling  out,  and  going  where  they  can  get  the  rewards  of 
their  industry.  The  others  are  then  quickly  scattered. 

The  first  colonists  reached  Fort  Amity  in  April,  1898.  Most  of 
them  had  their  own  household  goods.  Here  and  there  one  had  a  team 
of  his  own.  Otherwise  they  were  simply'  workingmen  from  the  large 
cities,  chiefly  New  York,  who  had  been  unable  to  accumulate  any  prop¬ 
erty.  Their  railroad  fares  were  paid  and  their  goods  shipped  to  Fort 
Amity.  They  were  settled  upon  plots  of  from  10  to  20  acres  each, 
received  a  house  to  live  in,  the  necessary  tools  and  implements,  a  horse 
or  two  each,  one  or  two  cows,  pigs,  and  poultry. 

The  cost  of  all  this  was  a  debt  against  the  colonist.  The  first  were 
set  to  work  making  improvements — irrigating  ditches,  fences,  etc. 
They  were  allowed  the  current  rate  of  wages,  $2  a  day.  Half  of  this 
was  credited  on  their  debt,  the  other  dollar  paid  their  living  expenses 
until  the  returns  from  their  land  began  to  come  in.  In  April,  1902, 
the  first  colonist  discharged  his  entire  debt  to  the  Army.  He  arrived 
at  Fort  Amity  in  March,  1899,  his  entire  capital,  the  savings  of  ten  or 
twelve  years  of  married  life,  being  a  team  and  some  household  furni¬ 
ture.  He  has  now  20  acres  with  a  neat  stone  cottage  built  by  himself, 
all  free  from  incumbrance.  His  entire  debt  to  the  Army  was  $900. 
In  three  years  he  paid  it  off,  besides  supporting  a  wife  and  three  chil¬ 
dren  and  building  his  house. 

The  rapid  increase  in  land  values  caused  by  the  close  settlement  of 
the  land  serves  to  protect  the  investment  from  any  probability  of  loss. 
For  instance,  unimproved  land  which  was  bought  for  from  $20  to  $27 
an  acre  is  now  selling  at  $40,  while  the  colonists  value  the  same  land 
improved  at  $100,  and  sales  have  been  made  at  even  a  higher  price. 
In  another  colony  land  which  was  bought  for  $50  is  selling  for  $100. 

As  an  explanation  of  the  comparatively  high  prices  of  the  land  it 
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should  be  explained  that  it  has  been  deemed  wise  to  pay  the  best 
prices  for  good  soil,  it  being  regarded  as  false  economy  to  get  poor 
land  even  as  a  gift,  since  the  expenditure  and  improvements  cost  the 
same  in  either  case,  while  the  return  is  far  greater  if  the  soil  is  good. 

The  question  is  frequently  asked  whether  any  difficulty  is  found  in 
recovering  payments  from  the  colonists.  To  this  the  following  reply 
majr  be  made: 

1.  So  far  from  the  colonists  being  unwilling  to  meet  their  liabilities 
they'  are  eager  to  pay  them  off  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

2.  Even  were  this  not  the  case  the  rapid  rise  in  land  values  would 
afford  sufficient  protection  from  loss. 

3.  An  experience  of  nearly  five  years  has  shown  that  few  outlets 
for  capital  are  known  so  absolutely  free  from  risk  as  colonization 
schemes  of  this  kind,  provided,  of  course,  the  enterprise  be  honestly 
and  sensibly  managed.  It  must  be  remembered  that  this  statement  is 
made  after  an  experience  with  two  severe  droughts,  insect  pests,  heavy 
interest  for  borrowed  capital,  repayments  of  short  loans,  insufficiency 
of  capital,  and  serious  variations  of  market  in  the  sale  of  the  produce, 
so  that  it  can  not  be  said  that  the  success  of  the  experiment  has  been 
due  to  an  absence  of  the  ordinary  difficulties  with  which  agricultural 
operations  must  necessarily  contend. 

In  this  connection  the  words  of  Mr.  James  A.  Davis,  the  industrial 
commissioner  of  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  who  has  watched  the  colony 
in  Colorado  from  its  inception  and  is  familiar  with  all  its  workings, 
may  be  quoted:  “As  a  colonization  plan  it  is  the  most  practical  and 
feasible  that  has  ever  come  to  my  attention.  As  an  investment  I  con¬ 
sider  it  sound.'’  To  these  words  may  be  added  the  following  letter 
from  the  late  President  Benjamin  Harrison: 

I  recall  with  pleasure  my  conversation  with  you  in  which  you  out¬ 
lined  your  plans  for  colonizing  the  poor  of  our  great  cities  on  small 
homestead  farms.  I  was  much  interested  in  what  you  said,  as  the 
work  seemed  to  have  great  promise  in  it,  especially  in  view  of  what 
seemed  to  me  the  very  practical  and  business-like  lines  on  which  you  had 
laid  it  down.  It  is  a  very  pitiful  thing  to  see  industrious  and  worthy 
people  who  have  been  enticed  from  their  country  homes  into  the  city, 
and  are  bound  there  hand  and  foot  by  their  inability  to  accumulate 
enough  to  get  back  to  the  life  in  which  they  were  reared,  and  in  which 
they  might  have  success.  Your  plan  to  make  a  thorough  inquiry  into 
the  adaptation  of  the  people  to  be  helped,  and  not  to  take  any  except 
those  whose  habits  seem  to  promise  success,  and  to  help  these,  not  by 
gifts  that  pauperize,  but  by  loans  to  be  repaid,  seems  to  me  to  be 
highly  wise  and  commendable. 

FARM  COLONIES  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Several  farm  colonies  have  been  established  b}"  the  Salvation  Army 
in  South  Africa.  On  a  small  farm  near  Cape  Colony  needy  whites  are 
taken  care  of  when  stranded,  and  are  provided  with  a  temporary  homo 
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and  work.  The  Government  allows  an  annual  grant  of  $1,000  toward 
the  expenses. 

A  tract  of  3,000  acres  has  been  granted  to  the  Salvation  Army  in 
Rhodesia  and  two  similar  tracts  in  Zululand  for  the  formation  of 
native  settlements.  The  work  has  made  considerable  progress  in  spite 
of  the  war,  the  labors  of  the  Salvation  Army  officers  receiving  the 
warmest  encouragement,  both  from  Boers  and  from  British  officials. 

FARM  COLONIES  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

A  large  tract  of  valuable  land,  covering  20,000  acres,  has  recently 
been  deeded  to  the  Salvation  Army  in  W estern  Australia  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  colonization  purposes.  As  a  rule  no  individual  grant  is 
allowed  to  exceed  5,000  acres,  but  in  the  present  instance  a  special 
exception  was  made  by  the  legislature,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in 
the  efforts  to  settle  the  worthy  poor. 

The  Collie  settlement  is  situated  in  the  southwestern  portion  of 
Western  Australia,  125  miles  by  rail  from  Perth  and  40  miles  by  rail 
from  the  nearest  seaport  town,  Bunbury.  The  celebrated  coal  mines 
of  the  Collie  River  are  3  miles  from  the  settlement.  The  20,000  acres 
consist  of  forest,  scrub,  and  open  country,  with  17  miles  of  river 
frontage.  A  large  number  of  paddocks  have  been  fenced  and  the 
outer  boundaries  are  nearing  completion.  The  various  colony  build¬ 
ings  are  now  being  erected  and  will  include  a  large  home  for  boys  at 
Gibb’s  Ford  and  a  girls’  home  at  Pollard’s  Homestead. 

In  addition  to  the  above  tract  of  land,  several  smaller  colonies  have 
been  established,  occupying  nearly  3,000  acres,  and  including  three 
industrial  farms  for  criminal  and  neglected  boys,  and  three  industrial 
homes  for  girls,  with  total  accommodations  for  362.  There  is  also  a 
home  for  aged  men.  Toward  the  above  homes  and  farms  the  Australian 
Government  contributes  annual  grants  amounting  to  $15,000,  the  total 
annual  expenditure  of  the  Salvation  Army  upon  them  amounting 
(exclusive  of  Collie)  to  $45,000. 

SALVATION  ARMY  LAND  AND  INDUSTRIAL  COLONY  AT 
HADLEIGH,  NEAR  LONDON,  ESSEX,  ENGLAND.  («) 

This  colony  is  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  about  30 
miles  from  London.  Many  sites  were  offered,  but  the  one  at  Hadleigh 
comprising  about  3,000  acres  was  selected  as  being  the  most  likely  to 
afford  the  greatest  number  of  advantages,  because  of  its  geographical 
situation.  The  colony  comprises  a  tract  of  land  extending  from  the 
vicinity  of  Benfleet  Station  to  Leigh  Station,  on  the  London,  Tilbury 
and  Southend  Railway — a  distance  of  3  miles. 

a  The  information  relating  to  the  Hadleigh  colony  was  furnished  by  Colonel  Lamb, 
the  manager  of  the  colony. 
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This  railway  flanks  the  southern  side  of  the  settlement  and  cuts 
through  the  southeast  portion.  Beyond  is  the  fore  shore  of  the  Essex 
coast.  The  London  main  road  to  Southend  passes  through  the 
northern  side. 

The  colony  has  been  divided  into  sections,  as  follows,  each  under  a 
responsible  superintendent: 

Acres. 


Arable  farm  land . 600 

Pasture  land .  1, 000 

Market  garden .  300 

Brick  field,  No.  1 

Brick  field,  No.  2  about . 100 

Brick  field,  No.  3. 

Fore  shore  and  fishing . 1, 000 


Total . 3,  000 

The  expenditures  for  the  Hadleigh  colony  have  been  approximately 
as  follows: 

Original  cost  of  the  land . $200,  000 

Buildings,  railways,  wharf,  and  other  necessities .  125,000 

Purchase  of  adjoining  lands .  125, 000 

Cattle,  sheep,  horses,  and  general  stock . . .  100,  000 

Wagons,  machinery,  implements,  etc .  50,000 


Total .  600, 000 


The  gates  of  the  colony  are  open  to  every  destitute  man,  irrespective 
of  creed  or  nationality.  The  bulk  of  the  men  are  housed  in  dormi¬ 
tories,  classified  according  to  the  character  of  the  men  and  other  con¬ 
ditions  generally. 

Admission  dormitory  contains  about  30  beds.  As  the  individual 
progresses  in  usefulness  and  good  conduct,  he  is  promoted  step  by  step 
until  he  reaches  the  dormitory,  constructed  internally  to  accommodate 
only  3  men  in  one  room. 

A  grade  above  this  is  Castle  House,  with  sleeping  accommodation  for 
some  30  men.  This  is  chiefly  reserved  for  timekeepers,  foremen,  and 
others  of  good  character. 

The  highest  class  is  Park  House,  a  select  residence  situated  in  the 
center  of  the  market  garden,  which  can  accommodate  only  about  20. 
The  essential  qualification  for  admission  to  this  enviable  retreat  is  an 
irreproachable  character.  The  object  of  thus  grading  the  men  is  to 
hold  before  them  a  constant  inducement  for  self-improvement.  The 
motto  of  each  grade  is  u excelsior.” 

LABOR  CONDITIONS. 

The  labor  of  the  colony,  instead  of  being  cheaper,  is  on  the  whole 
more  expensive  than  that  of  other  employers,  because  of  the  excessive 
amount  it  costs  to  maintain  a  large  section  of  almost  useless  workers. 
Owing  to  the  character  of  the  colony  there  is  always  a  large  proportion 
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of  “wastrels”  continually  on  hand,  whose  labor,  during  the  probation¬ 
ary  period  of  six  weeks  or  three  months,  can  not  by  any  means  be 
reckoned  as  an  equivalent  for  their  maintenance.  The  ordinary 
employer  rejects  this  class  entirely  and,  moreover,  in  slack  seasons  dis¬ 
penses  with  a  number  of  his  average  hands,  whose  rate  of  wages  here 
is  equal  to  that  obtainable  outside. 

There  is  also  a  considerable  number  of  those  who  are  permanently 
incapable,  either  from  old  age  or  other  causes.  These  constitute  a 
serious  incumbrance,  from  a  commercial  standpoint,  which  the  ordi¬ 
nary  employer  has  not  to  reckon  with.  This  drawback,  however,  is 
counterbalanced  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  case  of  workhouse 
men  by  the  subsidies  of  the  boards  of  guardians,  and  is  likely  to  be 
more  so  b}^  the  Government  subsidies  which  the  colony  is  likely  to 
receive  in  the  near  future. 

The  administration  of  the  colony  is,  however,  for  this  and  other  rea¬ 
sons,  more  expensive  than  that  of  an  ordinary  commercial  undertaking. 

For  the  last  two  years  the  average  number  of  men  employed  on  the 
colony  has  been  about  300,  exclusive  of  the  outside  local  labor  which 
it  is  necessary  to  employ  during  the  fruit-picking  season. 

COST  OF  WORKING. 


After  paying  administration  expenses,  there  have  been  the  following 
annual  deficits  in  the  working  of  the  colony: 


1892  .  $22,445 

1893  .  18,  625 

1894  .  12,  225 

1895  .  29,  500 


1896  .  $25,465 

1897  .  3,  550 

1898  .  4,  275 

1899  .  6,  895 


A  small  grant  per  head  from  the  general  funds,  on  account  of  the 
training  of  the  newcomers  during  the  probationary  period,  would 
entirely  wipe  out  the  deficit  of  the  last  three  years. 

The  fore  shore  and  fishing  section  on  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
colony  is  let  to  the  fishermen  of  the  Leigh  village,  and  is  a  source  of 
steady  income. 

The  operations  of  the  Salvation  Army  here,  as  elsewhere,  have  been 
productive  of  much  good  among  the  suffering  and  distressed  of 
humanity,  and  despite  the  almost  insuperable  difficulties  that  have 
from  time  to  time  confronted  the  administration,  the  colony  to-day  is 
in  a  flourishing  condition. 

Notwithstanding  that  year  by  year  the  working  has  shown  a  deficit, 
the  enterprise  from  a  commercial  standpoint  can  not  be  looked  upon 
as  otherwise  than  a  financial  success,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  annual 
deficit  has  almost  reached  vanishing  point.  Moreover,  the  aggregate 
deficiency  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  an  enhanced  value  of  the 
land  and  colony  generally. 
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THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  COLONY. 

To  manage  the  colony  the  fittest  are  selected,  irrespective  of  religious 
persuasion,  provided  there  is  evidence  of  a  Christian  tendency  and 
proof  of  total  abstinence. 

Experienced  men  are  at  the  head  of  each  department.  They  report 
to,  and  take  general  directions  from,  the  manager,  who  is  resident  on 
the  colony. 

The  manager  is  assisted  at  the  head  office  by  a  staff  of  officers  who 
attend  to  the  booking,  correspondence,  etc.,  under  his  personal 
guidance  and  direction. 

In  addition  there  is  a  properly  equipped  repairs  section  for  effecting 
all  necessary  repairs  on  any  part  of  the  colony,  and  a  traffic  depart¬ 
ment  which  conducts  all  traffic,  whether  by  road,  rail,  or  water. 

A  citadel,  or  hall  for  public  meetings,  of  commodious  structure,  is 
built  inside  the  colony  gates,  for  which  rent  is  paid  by  means  of  free 
offerings  by  the  men  and  attendants  from  the  neighboring  village  and 
district.  There  are  two  spiritual  officers  in  charge,  who  are  supported 
in  like  manner. 

All  religious  and  semisecular  meetings  are  held  in  this  building  and 
the  men  are  expected  to  attend  service  at  least  once  on  Sunday  either 
here  or  at  some  of  the  churches  in  the  neighborhood.  Special  meet¬ 
ings  are  held  every  Saturday  evening,  more  particularly  for  the  benefit 
of  the  men,  and  one  of  the  conditions  of  admission  to  the  colony  is  that 
everyone  must  attend.  They  are  usually  of  a  semisecular  character 
and  are  largely  attended  by  residents  in  the  vicinity. 

Houses  are  provided  in  Castle  avenue  and  in  Orchard  terrace  for 
married  men  employed  in  the  colony.  There  are  also  in  Castle  avenue 
a  bakery  and  stores  where  every  domestic  commodity  is  obtainable  at 
lowest  market  prices. 

Farther  along  is  a  free  library  and  reading  room  where  a  variety  of 
excellent  books,  daily  and  weekly  papers,  and  numerous  magazines 
are  provided  for  the  men  free  of  charge. 

In  close  proximity  is  a  blacksmith’s  shop  where  two  smiths  work  at 
the  anvil. 

Lastly  comes  the  house  department,  under  the  supervision  of  an 
officer  whose  duties  are  those  of  a  superintendent  and  comprise  cater¬ 
ing  for  the  men,  control  of  kitchen  and  dining-room  staff,  dormitory 
orderlies,  etc.  He  is  furthermore  responsible  for  the  good  conduct 
of  the  men  after  working  hours,  and  is  mainly  responsible  for  the 
allocation  of  fresh  comers  to  whichever  department  or  section  the 
capabilities  and  circumstances  of  the  individual  seem  best  to  adapt 
him. 

The  superintendents  of  other  departments  have  entire  control  of  the 
men  working  under  them,  and  from  time  to  time  make  recommenda- 
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tions  to  the  manager  for  an  increase  of  remuneration  to  such  of  their 
men  as  are  deemed  worthy  of  advancement.  Under  no  circumstances 
can  the  minimum  allowance  which  is  to  he  paid  in  tokens,  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  food,  be  reduced.  Industrious  and  energetic  men  speedily 
obtain  the  standard  rate  of  outside  wages  with  the  additional  advan¬ 
tage  of  full  time. 

AGRICULTURAL  AND  OTHER  INDUSTRIAL  ACTIVITIES. 

Among  the  first  efforts  made  in  the  farming  section  was  stock  raising, 
and  in  this  the  colony  was  singularly  unfortunate  for  a  succession  of 
years.  So  discouraging  were  the  results  that  an  abandonment  of  the 
experiment  was  seriously  contemplated.  The  misfortunes  were  chiefly 
in  the  form  of  abortions — this  was  the  case  almost  without  exception. 
Consequently,  there  was  the  somewhat  serious  loss  of  the  young  stock, 
coupled  with  the  deteriorated  value  of  the  cows,  which  for  conscien¬ 
tious  reasons  could  be  disposed  of  only  to  the  butcher.  The  best 
available  skill  was  procured,  which  resulted  in  an  extraordinary  mani¬ 
festation  of  diverse  opinions.  The  malady  was  attributed  to  the  food, 
the  water,  the  atmospheric  and  other  influences,  as  well  as  to  the  bull, 
yet  no  remedy  was  discovered,  though  strangely  enough  the  phenome¬ 
non  disappeared  as  mysteriously  as  it  came,  and  excellent  cattle  are 
now  being  bred. 

Efforts  to  raise  various  breeds  of  sheep  have  been  made  and  are 
being  continued,  with  little  hope,  however,  of  forming  a  flock,  owing 
to  the  unsuitability  of  the  soil.  Ewes  in  lamb  are  bought  and  after 
one  dropping  are  sold.  If  kept  longer  they  get  poor.  The  policy  is 
to  buy  a  flying  flock  in  spring  and  sell  before  the  trouble  begins — 
thus  clearing  all  out  the  second  year.  It  is  by  this  means  that  such  a 
large  tract  of  pasture  land  can  be  utilized  in  a  profitable  manner. 

In  commencing  operations  in  the  cultivation  of  market-garden  pro¬ 
duce  every  conceivable  obstacle  was  encountered.  Sour  unfertile  soil, 
overrun  with  weeds,  unskilled  and  unwilling  workers,  scarcity  of 
water,  and  a  variety  of  other  difficulties  were  met.  A  commendable 
achievement,  therefore,  is  the  great  expanse  of  standard  fruit  trees 
planted  7  or  8  years  ago,  and  not  yet  in  full  fruit  bearing,  to  which 
additions  are  still  being  made.  These,  together  with  the  vast  rows  of 
gooseberry,  black  currant,  strawberry,  raspberry,  and  other  fruit¬ 
bearing  bushes,  as  well  as  the  immense  vegetation  which  covers  the 
extensive  orchards,  entirely  dispel  the  misconceived  notion  that  Kent 
alone  could  grow  fruit  and  that  Essex  soil  was  incapable  of  producing 
an}Thing  but  wheat. 

An  early  class  of  potatoes  is  largely  grown.  These  are  put  on  the 
first  market  and  realize  top  prices,  this  of  course  necessitating  buying 
from  neighbors  or  others  later  in  the  season,  but  at  much  lower 
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prices,  the  large  quantity  of  potatoes  required  for  consumption  by 
the  colony. 

Poultry  farming  has  been  exceptionally  successful.  A  few  years 
subsequent  to  starting  this  industry  the  services  of  an  experienced 
breeder  were  secured,  and  the  results  have  been  phenomenal.  Apart 
from  the  large  quantity  of  eggs  sent  away  at  high  prices  numbers  of 
birds  are  bred  each  season,  and  they  have  been  crossed  to  such  a 
degree  of  perfection  that  specimens  exhibited  at  all  the  principal 
shows  and  exhibitions  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  have  invari¬ 
ably  won  first,  second,  or  special  prizes. 

This  led  to  Her  Majest}’  the  Queen  becoming  a  purchaser.  The 
Right  Hon.  Cecil  Rhodes  was  also  an  extensive  bu}^er  of  the  best 
poultry  of  the  colony  for  his  South  African  homes. 

After  various  attempts  at  breeding,  it  was  at  last  found  that  the 
land  favored  principally  a  “Yorkshire”  pig — middle  white — and  in 
the  development  of  this  stock  excellent  results  have  beefi  obtained. 

The  inconvenience  and  loss  caused  by  a  scarcity  of  water  is  now  at 
an  end.  An  artesian  well  has  been  sunk  which  will  give  a  sufficient 
supply  for  all  the  colony’s  industries  and  for  kitchen  and  cattle  sheds, 
in  addition  to  making  provision  for  a  very  large  supply  on  the  market 
garden.  It  is  probable  also  that  the  water  will  be  conducted  to  the 
village  of  Hadleigh,  and  produce  increased  income. 

The  three  brickyards,  each  yielding  a  distinct  class  of  brick,  are  prac¬ 
tically  inexhaustible.  The  efficient  and  economical  working  of  two 
of  the  brickyards  is  now  completely  accomplished.  One  is  capable  of 
turning  out  80,000  bricks  a  week  all  the  }7ear  round,  at  a  net  profit 
of  not  less  than  $2  per  thousand.  As  the  output  of  the  other,  2,000,000 
bricks  were  sold  last  season,  and  netted  a  profit  of  $1.50  per  thousand. 
The  output  will  not  diminish,  but  will  largely  increase,  while  the  net 
profit  is  almost  sure  to  increase. 

With  the  remaining  brickyard  a  variety  of  complications  have  from 
time  to  time  presented  themselves,  but  this  also  gives  promise  of 
excellent  results  with  the  completion  of  certain  experiments,  which 
were  rendered  necessary  in  the  application  of  modern  machinery  to 
the  treatment  of  refractory  clay.  The  average  output  on  this  yard  will 
not  be  less  than  50,000  a  day,  and  the  profit  is  estimated  to  be  hand¬ 
some.  The  process  adopted  here  produces  bricks  of  more  than  ordi¬ 
nary  stability,  which  are  in  great  demand  for  building  bridges  and 
other  structures  where  the  resistance  of  pressure  is  an  essential  element 
in  the  bricks.  All  three  yards  can  not  fail  to  be  a  lasting  source  of 
ever-increasing  revenue,  more  than  sufficient  to  meet  any  probable 
deficiency  that  may  result  in  the  working  of  either  of  the  agricultural 
sections. 

Other  industries  which  were  originally  contemplated  and  started 
as  likely  sources  of  income  were  abandoned  for  economic  reasons. 
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Chair  making,  for  instance,  could  only  be  successfully  carried  on  by 
the  exclusive  employment  of  skilled  hands,  which  it  was  found  next  to 
impossible  to  secure. 

Steam  joinery  was  also  abandoned  in  consequence  of  the  location  of 
the  operations  rendering  the  transmission  of  the  manufactured  article 
a  much  too  expensive  process. 

A  vigorous  effort  was  made  to  breed  rabbits,  but  it  was  unsuccessful 
and  was  abandoned. 

Southend,  a  large  town  about  5  miles  distant,  is  a  ready  market  for 
the  garden  and  farm  produce  of  the  colony.  There  is  also  a  rapidly 
growing  demand  for  these  commodities  in  the  immediate  neighborhood. 
Thus  is  secured  a  quick  sale  at  better  prices  than  if  the  produce  were 
sent  to  London. 

Most  of  the  bricks  are  sent  to  London  by  barge  from  the  wharf  of 
the  colony,  or  by  rail. 

It  has  been  presumed  that  the  colony  has  taken  advantage  of  sup¬ 
posed  cheaper  labor,  and  undersells  competitors.  That  the  labor  is 
not  really  cheap  has  already  been  demonstrated.  As  for  underselling, 
the  colony’s  produce  invariably  commands  the  highest  prices  in  the 
market.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  experienced  salesmen  are 
employed,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  the  best  products  of  all  kinds  that 
can  be  secured  are  taken  into  the  open  market  and  sold  at  the  best 
prices  available. 

The  sales  of  the  various  products  amounted  last  year  to  about 
$125,000,  and  could  be  increased,  with  an  increasing  rate  of  profit,  by 
the  introduction  of  sufficient  working  capital. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  FUTURE  DEVELOPMENT. 

An  industrial  home  for  boys  would  be  a  great  boon  to  the  colony, 
inasmuch  as  it  would  remove  or  counteract  one  of  the  greatest  difficul¬ 
ties  with  men,  the  majority  of  whom  leave  as  soon  as  they  become 
useful.  The  boys  might  be  committed  to  the  care  of  the  colony  for  a 
definite  period  and  so  long  could  be  relied  upon  for  their  labor.  A 
subsidy  from  the  Government  might  be  granted  for  educational  and 
other  purposes.  This  home  could  be  erected  for  $50,000. 

Any  number  of  the  aged  poor  might  be  boarded  out  in  suitable 
homes,  and  contributions  sufficient  to  maintain  them  made  by  the  poor- 
law  authorities.  Suitable  labor,  such  as  poultry  rearing  and  flower 
cultivation,  could  easily  be  provided  and  their  earnings  would  go  to 
swell  the  revenue.  Fifty  such  houses  would  cost  about  $50,000. 

A  valuable  and  remunerative  extension  of  existing  brickyards  would 
cost  about  $25,000. 

Extension  of  the  railway  to  the  highlands  of  the  colony  would  mean 
an  outlay  of  commendable  wisdom  ($25,000). 
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For  wa  it  of  the  necessary  capital  there  are  still  considerable  tracts 
of  land  undeveloped,  besides  large  tracts  of  land  on  the  higher  levels 
adjacent  to  it  which  ought  to  be  acquired  for  extension  of  future  opera¬ 
tions,  so  as  to  afford  greater  facilities  for  a  more  successful  manipula¬ 
tion  of  sheep  and  other  stock,  the  higher  levels  to  be  in  working  in 
winter  and  the  low  lands  in  summer.  To  acquire  this  additional  land 
and  develop  that  already  owned  would  require  $30,000. 

There  is  a  range  of  hilly  land  running  along  the  center  of  the  colony 
upon  which  there  are  no  made-up  roads,  although  it  would  be  quite 
possible  to  construct  them.  A  good  road  here  would  add  considerably 
to  the  value  of  the  stretch  of  land  which  fringes  the  bottom  of  the  hills 
and  would  materially  enhance  the  value  of  the  two  adjacent  brickyards. 
On  such  a  road  and  on  one  or  two  main  roads  through  the  colony  it 
would  be  a  profitable  investment  to  spend,  say,  $25,000. 

For  the  use  of  the  colony  and  for  general  water  conveyance,  six 
new  barges  should  be  acquired  at  a  cost  of  $25,000. 

Increased  cottage  accommodation  for  workers  on  the  colony  should 
be  constructed  at  a  cost  of  $10,000. 

An  excellent  and  safe  investment  would  be  in  building  workmen’s 
houses  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  colony,  near  the  village  of 
Leigh,  a  rapidly  growing  place,  with  railway  station,  45  minutes  from 
London.  The  outlay  on  such  a  scheme  should  be  about  $50,000. 

Greenhouses  for  early  fruit  cultivation  should  be  built  at  a  cost  of 
$25,000. 

The  stock  of  sheep  and  cattle  might  with  advantage  be  increased  by 
an  outlay  of  $10,000.  . 

The  advantages  of  an  installation  of  free  power  and  light  it  is  next 
to  impossible  to  overestimate.  The  saving  effected  in  the  manipula¬ 
tion  of  present  operations  on  the  brickyards  alone  would  be  enormous. 
The  dissemination  of  such  power  throughout  the  estate  would  effect 
economy  in  every  direction.  The  light  would  be  a  lasting  boon. 
Such  a  plant  could  be  furnished  at  a  cost  of  about  $30,000. 

When  completed  for  the  requirements  of  the  colony  the  advantages 
of  the  plant  might  be  extended  to  Hadleigh  Village,  which  is  close  by, 
and  thus  become  an  additional  source  of  income. 


SOME  CONCLUSIONS. 

As  a  result  of  close  observation,  and  the  experience  of  some  years’ 
work  among  the  classes  designed  to  be  benefited  by  the  scheme,  the 
conclusion  is  reached  that  all  and  more  than  all  that  General  Booth 
promised  in  his  u  Darkest  England  ”  scheme  can  be  accomplished. 

The  following  essentials  to  success  are  suggested: 

1.  A  suitable  estate  with  some  natural  wealth  (agricultural,  pas¬ 
toral,  mineral,  etc.). 
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2.  The  employment  of  experienced  and  devoted  men  and  women  as 
overseers. 

3.  The  work  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale  to  carry  the  incidental 
supervising  expenses. 

4.  Sufficiently  large  also  to  make  the  settlement  interesting  and 
lively,  not  a  mere  hamlet  or  group  of  houses. 

5.  The  principles  of  all  the  business  departments  must  be  commer¬ 
cially  sound. 

6.  The  doors  should  be  open  to  all — married  or  single,  without 
respect  to  creed  or  nationality. 

COLONIZATION  OF  NEW  ZEALAND. 

The  first  Government  to  undertake  colonization  on  a  systematic  plan 
was  New  Zealand.  From  the  year  1870,  when  Sir  Julius  Vogel  sent 
to  the  agent-general  in  London  to  dispatch  50,000  settlers  in  six 
months,  up  to  1894,  when  the  Advances  to  Settlers  Act  was  passed 
and  $15,000,000  voted  for  colonization  purposes,  the  entire  ground 
of  the  systematic  employment  and  settlement  of  the  working  classes 
as  self-supporting  home  owners  has  been  covered  with  sagacity  and 
enterprise. 

In  one  case  a  vast  estate  comprising  84,000  acres  was  bought  back 
from  its  owner,  resurve3^ed,  and  divided  up  into  farms  of  from  50  to 
100  acres  and  grazing  farms  of  from  500  to  3,000  acres.  One  chief 
township  and  three  villages  were  marked  out  with  2,000  acres  near 
the  central  town  site  for  suburban  and  garden  lots.  In  1892  the  entire 
population  of  the  estate  consisted  of  one  family  and  its  attendants. 
In  1898  the  population  had  increased  to  more  than  1,000.  The  farms 
had  been  eagerly  taken  up  and  were  paying  the  Government  5^  per 
cent  on  the  net  cost,  besides  yielding  the  owners  a  good  living. 

Other  large  estates  have  been  similarly  bought  back  and  settled  by 
the  Government,  to  the  mutual  satisfaction  of  the  land  owner  and  the 
settler. 

The  bold  and  generous  policy  which  has  been  pursued  by  the  New 
Zealand  Government  has  many  remarkable  features. 

In  the  first  place,  the  married  man  with  a  family  is  given  a  distinct 
preference  to  the  single  man.  Instead  of  marriage  being  discouraged, 
families  broken  up,  and  the  single  man,  for  false  reasons  of  economy, 
given  the  preference,  the  exact  opposite  is  the  case.  The  married 
settler  takes  root  more  readily,  is  not  liable  to  leave  his  farm,  and  is 
supplied  with  an  abundance  of  unpaid  and  energetic  labor.  Again, 
the  man  without  land  is  given  the  right  of  way  in  preference  to  the 
man  who  already  has  a  farm  in  some  other  locality.  This  is  in  remark¬ 
able  contrast  to  the  “ robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul”  plan  pursued  by 
our  own  railways  and  land-owning  interests,  which  has  stripped  New 
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England  of  its  best  farmers  to  colonize  the  Middle  States  and  which 
is  now  denuding  the  Northern  and  Central  States  to  colonize  the 
West  and  South. 

Applicants  for  land  in  New  Zealand  are  put  through  a  rigid  exam¬ 
ination,  and  if  it  is  found  that  they  have  farms  elsewhere  they  are 
denied  the  privilege  of  occupying'  Government  lands.  The  man  who 
has  neither  land,  money,  nor  experience  in  farming  is  carefully  “  shep¬ 
herded  ”  by  the  Government,  is  placed  on  road  making,  forest  clearing, 
and  general  land  improving,  till  he  has  gained  the  necessary  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  is  then  helped  to  become  a  permanent  settler  and  home 
owner.  Under  this  enlightened  tutelage  the  very  tramp  becomes  in  a 
few  years  a  taxpayer,  and  even  during  the  preparatory  chrysalis  stage 
meets  all  the  expenses  of  his  transformation,  without  being  brought 
into  competition  with  outside  labor. 

Mr.  Lloyd  thus  summarizes  the  work  of  these  “improved  farm 
settlements,”  whose  special  object  is  the  systematic  employment  and 
training  of  the  out-of-works,  for  whose  benefit  civilization  has  else¬ 
where  provided  nothing  better  than  “poorhouses,  jails,  and  potter’s 
fields:” 

There  are  45  of  these  improved  settlements.  They  cover  an  area 
of  73,320  acres.  There  were  on  them,  at  the  last  report,  513  land 
holders  and  1,854  residents.  The  settlers  had  cleared  15,141  acres  of 
the  bush  and  had  grassed  20,814.  They  had  been  advanced  $286,645, 
while  the  total  value  of  the  improvements  which  had  been  made  by 
them  was  $420,840,  and  they  have  paid  in  rent  and  interest  $13,210 
yearly. 

The  farm  laborer,  who  has  been  brought  up  on  the  land  but  has 
never  had  an  opportunity  of  owning  any,  is  wisely  helped  with  the 
necessary  advances  which  enable  him  to  become  a  home  owner. 

The  family  which  possesses  a  small  amount  of  capital  meets  with 
abundant  encouragement.  Careful  inquiries  having  been  made  as  to 
their  probable  requirements  and  previous  experience,  the}r  are  assisted 
in  obtaining  the  kind  of  farm  on  which  they  are  likety  to  obtain  the 
best  results,  and  the  improvements  that  their  own  capital  enables  them 
to  make  can  afterwards  be  supplemented  by  the  loans  which  they  can 
obtain  under  the  Advances  to  Settlers  Act. 

In  addition  to  the  settlement  of  farm  lands,  this  act  enables  the 
workingman  in  the  town  to  acquire  suburban  lots  and  gardens  in  the 
neighborhood  of  his  work. 

The  loans  granted  by  the  Government  can  be  either  on  the  install¬ 
ment  or  on  the  fixed-loan  system.  On  the  installment  plan  mortgages 
are  repa}rable  by  73  half-yearly  payments  of  principal  and  interest 
combined.  These  amount  to  only  £3  ($14.60)  per  half  year  on  each 
£100  ($486.65)  advanced,  thus  placing  the  payments  within  easy  reach 
of  the  settler. 
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On  the  fixed-loan  system  mortgages  may  be  granted  for  any  period 
not  exceeding  ten  years,  the  principal  being  repayable  at  the  end  of  the 
term. 

Interest  is  charged  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  reducible  to  4^-  per  cent, 
provided  payment  is  made  not  later  than  fourteen  days  after  due  date, 
and  there  are  no  arrears. 

No  loans  are  granted  for  less  than  £25  ($121.66)  or  more  than  £3,000 
($14,599.50).  After  not  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  loan  has  been  paid, 
it  may  be  readjusted,  thus  allowing  further  elasticity  to  the  act.  The 
loan  may,  morever,  be  repaid  in  whole  or  in  part  on  the  due  date  of  any 
installment. 

CANADIAN  COLONIZATION. 

While  the  Canadian  Government  has  not  at  present  adopted  the 
New  Zealand  methods  of  colonization  in  their  entirety,  it  has  gone 
considerably  beyond  the  ordinary  American  policy,  inasmuch  as  there 
is  an  organized  department  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  immigration, 
considerable  sums  of  money  being  expended  in  the  employment  of 
agents,  distribution  of  literature,  and  in  definite  efforts  to  turn  the 
tide  of  immigration  in  the  direction  of  the  agricultural  districts  of 
Canada. 

According  to  the  annual  report  for  1901  the  total  number  of  immi¬ 
grants  for  the  year  amounted  to  49,149,  of  whom  17,987  went  from 
the  United  States.  In  his  report  to  the  Canadian  Government,  Mr. 
W.  J.  White,  inspector  of  agencies  in  the  United  States,  says: 

Since  1897  an  active  propaganda  has  been  established  and  year  after 
year  has  shown  marked  increases  in  the  number  of  settlers  who  have 
gone  to  western  Canada.  The  past  year  has  been  the  most  gratifying 
of  all,  exceeding  anything  that  had  been  anticipated. 

It  is  no  longer  the  man  with  limited  capital  who  comes  to  Canada, 
but  the  one  who  has,  in  many  cases,  a  large  bank  account  to  his  credit. 
It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  colonists  filling  a  large  train  with  their 
effects,  going  to  Canada  and  settling  in  districts  by  themselves,  quickly 
surrounding  themselves  with  every  social  comfort  and  making  not 
only  their  own  settlement  attractive,  but  adding  value  to  the  lands 
which  surround  it. 

The  American  settler  brings  with  him  an  experience  which  makes 
it  very  easy  for  him  to  soon  get  a  return  from  the  land  which  he  has 
occupied,  the  usual  difficulties  of  pioneering  proving  no  obstacle  to 
him.  They  at  once  have  schools  established,  churches  erected,  and 
cause  villages  to  spring  up  very  quickly.  The  thousands  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  who  have  made  their  homes  in  Canada  during  the  past  5  years 
have  all  proved  good  citizens. 

The  reports  of  the  agents  show  that  3,024  persons  migrated  during 
the  year  from  Michigan,  taking  with  them  93  carloads  of  stock  and 
effects.  From  Wisconsin  more  than  500  persons  migrated,  taking  with 
them  a  total  of  over  $500,000  worth  of  property.  One  hundred  settlers 
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from  Indianapolis,  where  the  agency  has  only  recently  been  established, 
took  with  them  nearly  $100,000  worth  of  property.  From  Nebraska 
1,661  settlers  migrated,  taking  154  carloads  of  settlers’  effects  and  a 
capital  of  $1,762,000.  From  South  Dakota  about  1,000  persons 
migrated,  with  216  carloads  of  effects.  From  North  Dakota  2,203  set¬ 
tlers  migrated,  with  354  carloads  of  goods  and  $307,000  worth  of 
effects,  besides  personal  capital.  A  very  large  migration  also  took 
place  from  Minnesota — 2,060  farmers,  241  carloads  of  effects  valued  at 
$323,800,  and  a  cash  capital  of  $2,273,000. 

The  methods  adopted  with  so  much  success  by  the  Canadian  Govern¬ 
ment  to  promote  immigration  are: 

1.  The  location  of  agents  at  suitable  centers. 

2.  The  distribution  of  an  enormous  quantity  of  advertising  matter, 
amounting  during  the  last  year  to  1,193,000  copies,  and  including 
atlases  and  full  particulars  regarding  the  districts  which  it  is  desired  -to 
colonize. 

3.  Exhibits  of  agricultural  produce,  which  are  taken  to  all  the  vari¬ 
ous  county  fairs,  when  lectures  are  given,  literature  distributed,  and 
information  supplied  to  would-be  settlers. 

4.  The  conducting  of  settlers  to  the  land  and  advising  them  as  to  the 
best  localities  for  settlement,  thereby  protecting  them  from  being 
deceived  by  designing  persons  who  are  interested  in  the  sale  of  land 
and  who  so  often  rob  the  settlers  of  their  little  savings  and  leave  them 
in  a  state  of  destitution  to  go  to  the  cities,  because  they  have  been 
stripped  of  their  limited  supply  of  capital. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  while  the  Canadian  Government  does 
not  go  so  far  as  that  of  New  Zealand,  and  has  no  system  of  “advances 
to  settlers,”  it  has  an  intelligent  and  well-organized  plan  for  the  sys¬ 
tematic  colonization  of  persons  possessing  a  small  amount  of  capital, 
for  guiding  them  to  the  best  locations,  and  for  protecting  them  against 
the  depredations  of  land  sharks. 

The  Canadian  Government  also  assists  in  the  establishment  of 
creameries,  providing  the  necessary  capital,  where  the  supply  of  cows 
in  the  neighborhood  justifies  the  same.  Its  agents  speak  enthusias¬ 
tically  in  regard  to  the  success  of  the  plans  which  have  been  adopted 
and  as  to  the  future  prospects  of  the  same. 

COLONIZATION  OF  IRRIGATED  LANDS. 

Irrigation  is  a  means  to  an  end,  and  that  end  is  colonization.  Upon 
the  rapid  and  complete  occupation  of  irrigated  lands  by  a  sturdy  and 
aggressive  community  of  small  farmers  the  success  of  great  projects 
of  colonization  must  ultimately  depend. 

To  colonize  promptly  and  effectively  the  lands  which  are  to  be 
irrigated  it  is  not  necessary  to  wait  for  the  ordinary  inflow  of 
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farmers  possessing  capital.  The  vast  aggregations  of  labor  in  our 
great  centers  of  population  should  be  utilized.  That  this  is  feasible 
has  been  demonstrated. 

The  farm  colonies  of  the  Salvation  Army  were  organized  in  1898  to 
prove  the  possibility  of  relieving  the  congestion  of  the  great  cities, 
by  removing  worthy  but  poor  families,  furnishing  them  with  the 
necessary  capital,  and  settling  them  as  home  owners  upon  the  land. 

It  was  argued  by  those  who,  while  friendly  to  the  scheme,  doubted 
its  practicability,  that  (1)  they  would  not  go,  (2)  they  would  not  stay, 
(3)  they  would  not  work,  and  (4)  the}T  would  not  pay.  Four  years  of 
patient  experiment  have  served  to  prove  that  these  objections  were 
groundless.  The  worthy  poor  of  the  great  cities  have  gone,  have 
stayed,  have  worked,  and  have  paid.  As  a  result  of  their  successful 
toil  they  have  become  home  owners,  and  the  percentage  of  failures 
has  been  much  smaller  than  was  anticipated.  Not  only  so,  but  thou¬ 
sands  more  would  have  gladly  settled  had  the  necessary  capital  been 
available. 

The  difficulty  has  not  consisted  in  the  lack  of  settlers.  Suitable 
families  by  thousands  are  ready  to  move.  Nor,  again,  has  it  been  the 
lack  of  land.  Millions  of  acres  have  been  obtainable  on  the  most  rea¬ 
sonable  terms.  The  great  stumbling-block  has  been  the  paucity  of 
capital  available  for  carrying  on  the  work.  It  has  come  in  driblets, 
and  has  required  to  be  spread  over  a  considerable  area  and  a  long 
interval  of  time.  Had  the  funds  been  available  for  operating  on  a 
larger  scale  with  a  sufficiency  of  capital,  far  more  satisfactory  results 
would  have  been  obtained. 

That  colonization  is  practicable,  where  the  farmer  or  settler  has 
capital  of  his  own  to  invest,  has  never  been  denied;  hence  the  strenuous 
efforts  of  the  West  and  South  to  obtain  from  the  Eastern  and  Central 
States  settlers  who  have  money.  The  prospect  of  acquiring  cheaper 
and  more  fertile  land  ha$  in  some  cases  led  to  the  wholesale  abandon¬ 
ment  of  entire  districts  which  were  once  prosperous  and  might  have 
remained  so. 

Now,  if  the  farmer  with  a  small  amount  of  capital  can  accomplish 
such  remarkable  results  in  settling  up  and  developing  new  lands,  why 
should  not  the  farm  laborer,  or  the  sturdy  toiler  of  the  city,  who  has 
no  capital,  achieve  similar  success,  if  the  necessary  capital  be  provided 
from  an  outside  source?  There  are  many  things  in  his  favor.  His 
habits  are  usually  more  economical  than  those  of  the  farmer  with  a 
little  capital.  His  children  are  willing  to  help  in  the  fields,  and  do 
not  crave  an  expensive  college  education.  The  cheap,  intelligent,  and 
industrious  labor  of  his  family  is  far  better  than  the  unsatisfactory  and 
hired  labor  on  which  the  other  usually  depends.  The  small  size  of  his 
farm  enables  him  to  cultivate  it  intensively,  while  the  nearness  of  the 
various  homesteads  enormously  increases  the  value  of  his  land,  and 
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thereby  automatically  duplicates  the  result  of  his  toil.  His  payments 
for  interest  are  also  smaller. 

For  instance,  1,000  acres  occupied  by  10  families  in  lots  of  100  acres 
each  will  probably  produce  less  than  half  as  much  as  the  same  thou¬ 
sand  acres  occupied  by  50  families  in  lots  of  20  acres  each.  But,  even 
granting  that  the  produce  should  be  the  same,  the  real  estate  value 
would  be  enormously  enhanced  b}^  the  fact  that  in  the  former  case  the 
population  would  amount  to  about  50,  and  in  the  latter  to  250.  Hence 
the  20  acres  of  the  small  farmer  would  in  a  few  years  be  worth  more 
than  the  100  acres  of  the  larger  holding,  while  the  interest  charges 
and  payments  for  hired  labor  would  be  proportionately  less. 

This  rapid  increase  in  value  of  land  thus  thickly  settled  serves  as 
ample  security  for  the  capital  invested,  provided  that  the  management 
be  honest,  capable,  and  fairly  economical. 

Land  bought  four  years  ago  at  $25  is  selling  to-day  as  high  as  $100, 
while  town-site  land  has  been  sold  at  a  rate  equivalent  to  more  than 
$3,000  an  acre. 

Hence,  so  far  from  colonization  being  a  risky  enterprise,  when  car¬ 
ried  out  under  proper  auspices,  it  affords  a  maximum  of  security  with 
a  minimum  of  risk. 

It  will  be  invariably  found  that  where  colonization  has  failed  it  has 
been  due  to  avoidable  errors.  For  instance,  from  false  motives  of 
economy  single  men  have  been  preferred  to  married  men;  small  fami¬ 
lies,  or  none  at  all,  to  large  ones.  Or,  again,  the  ownership  of  the  farm 
has  been  refused,  or  communistic  principles  have  been  adopted.  The 
majority  of  failures  have  been  due  to  unpractical  ideas.  Everybody 
has  owned  everything  in  general,  and  nobody  has  owned  anything 
in  particular.  Hence  the  industrious  have  not  received  the  proper 
reward  of  their  toil,  have  become  discouraged,  and  have  retired; 
while,  left  to  themselves,  the  shiftless  and  unproductive  have  soon 
shipwrecked  the  most  promising  enterprises. 

Again,  in  many  cases  no  care  has  been  exercised  in  the  choice  of 
colonists,  or  they  have  been  handled  harshly,  suspiciously,  and  with¬ 
out  sufficient  tact  or  energy. 

In  other  instances  the  enterprise  has  languished  for  lack  of  capital 
or  owing  to  the  absence  of.  judicious  oversight. 

Indeed,  the  wonder  is  that  in  view  of  the  general  absence  of  system 
the  results  have  been  on  the  whole  so  remarkable  in  the  occupation  of 
vacant  lands.  But  the  time  has  now  come  when  scientific  colonization 
must  take  its  place  alongside  scientific  agriculture.  The  causes  of 
failure  must  be  ascertained  and  avoided.  The  principles  must  be  dis¬ 
covered  and  followed  which  will  insure  a  maximum  of  result  with  a 
minimum  of  risk. 

As  already  stated,  the  Salvation  Army  is  now  operating  three  colo- 
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nies  in  America — one  in  California,  one  in  Ohio,  and  one  in  Colorado. 
About  400  persons  have  been  settled  upon  some  3,000  acres  of  land. 
The  families  are  entirely  self-supporting.  Some  of  them  have  paid 
for  their  holdings.  Many  of  the  20-acre  farms  are  valued  at  from 
$2,000  to  $5,000.  On  some  of  them  stone  cottages  and  barns  have 
been  erected.  But  interesting  and  successful  as  has  been  this  experi¬ 
ment,  it  is  not  necessary  to  rely  exclusively  upon  the  data  thus  fur¬ 
nished.  A  far  larger  and  more  Extensive  effort,  already  discussed  to 
some  extent  in  this  article,  has  been  made  by  the  New  Zealand  Gov¬ 
ernment.  While  others  have  been  talking  or  dreaming,  the  enter¬ 
prising  Government  of  New  Zealand  has  been  acting  and  laying  down 
lines  which  will  undoubtedly  be  followed  before  long  by  the  leading 
nations  of  the  world. 

The  expenditure  of  $15,000,000  by  that  country  upon  the  coloniza¬ 
tion  of  lands  has  been  conducted  on  a  system  which  leaves  but  little 
to  be  desired.  The  small  driver  who  is  being  crushed  by  exorbitant 
interest,  and  driven  to  sell  his  farm  or  abandon  it  and  turn  to  the  city, 
can  in  New  Zealand  borrow  money  from  the  Government  at  4^  per 
cent  and  repay  it  in  thirty-six  and  one-half  years,  or  sooner,  if  he 
desire.  This  checks  the  exodus  from  the  country  to  the  city. 

The  farm  laborer  who  wants  to  become  a  home  owner  can  buy 
land  from  the  Government  and  borrow  money  at  the  same  low  rate  of 
interest  and  on  the  same  easy  terms  of  repayment.  This  serves  as 
check  No.  2  to  the  abandonment  of  the  country  for  the  city. 

The  artisan  or  clerk  in  the  city  who  wants  to  buy  a  farm  and  own 
a  home  can  have  his  savings  supplemented  in  the  same  generous 
manner. 

If  he  prefers  to  have  a  cottage  and  a  garden  near  the  city,  he  can 
borrow  for  this  purpose  and  build  himself  a  home  near  his  work,  thus 
supplementing  his  wages  by  his  garden  produce  and  preparing  for  the 
evil  day  when  he  may  be  thrown  out  of  work. 

If  he  is  stranded  in  the  city  and  can  not  get  work,  the  Government, 
instead  of  committing  him  to  a  semipenal  pauper  institution  sends 
him  into  the  country  to  make  roads  and  improve  some  part  of  the 
national  estate.  He  is  paid  wages,  part  of  it  in  cash  for  his  support 
and  part  of  it  in  getting  into  shape  a  tract  of  land  which  is  to  become 
his  future  home,  and  on  which  he  can,  in  due  time,  obtain  from  the 
Government  a  loan  for  improvements.  His  family,  if  he  has  one,  is 
brought  to  him,  and  he  is  charged  with  the  expense.  If  he  has  none, 
he  is  encouraged  to  marry  and  settle  down.  In  this  way  nearly  50 
industrial  colonies  have  been  established,  and  thousands  of  acres  of 
land  occupied. 

Not  a  dollar  has  been  lost  by  the  Government,  and  while  other 
nations  are  sinking  millions  upon  their  poor  in  useless  waste,  and 
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never  dreaming-  of  recovering  a  cent,  New  Zealand  is  borrowing  at  3 
to  per  cent,  lending  at  4i,  and  settling  its  lands  with  taxpayers  by 
means  of  those  who  would  ordinarily  be  a  burden  on  its  revenues. 

This  interesting  experiment  in  sociology  has  been  going  on  for  some 
ten  years  with  complete  success;  and  there  seems  absolutely  no  reason 
why,  mutatis  mutandis ,  the  system  should  not  be  adopted  in  this 
country  and  throughout  the  civilized  world.  It  would  mean  not  only 
the  settlement  of  our  unoccupied  lands,  but  the  reoccupation  of  our 
abandoned  farms  by  a  thrifty,  industrious  population  who  would  yield 
a  rich  revenue  to  the  taxgatherer.  Such  a  policy  breathes  the  very 
essence  of  Christianity. 

Important  as  has  been  the  question  of  colonization  in  the  past,  it 
assumes  double  significance  in  view  of  the  immense  strides  that  public 
sentiment  has  recently  taken  upon  the  question  of  irrigation.  The 
vast  works  that  are  now  being  planned  and  will  shortly  be  constructed 
make  it  important  that  prompt  and  regular  returns  should  be  insured 
for  the  capital  about  to  be  expended  by  the  speed}'  and  systematic 
occupation  of  the  lands  thus  opened  for  cultivation.  It  is  the  small 
farmer  who  is  especially  needed  for  the  occasion,  and  it  will  be  found 
that  wisely  guided  colonization  will  prove  a  most  valuable  handmaid 
to  irrigation. 

Everyone  who  has  had  any  experience  in  the  question  is  aware 
that  the  one  discouraging  feature  in  irrigation  has  been  the  slowness 
with  which  the  lands  have  been  occupied  on  the  usual  voluntary  prin¬ 
ciple  of  settlement  by  farmers  possessing  a  small  amount  of  capital. 
The  heavy  expenses  connected  with  the  upkeep  of  canals  and  reser¬ 
voirs  make  it  imperative  that  the  land  should  be  occupied  with  the 
utmost  celerity.  Otherwise  the  charges  for  irrigation,  falling  on  the 
few,  become  extremely  burdensome,  if  not  impossible,  alarming  pro¬ 
spective  settlers  and  effectually  preventing,  or  at  least  greatly  retard¬ 
ing,  the  work  of  settlement.  Moreover  the  investors  in  the  enterprise, 
not  receiving  any  adequate  dividends,  are  discouraged  from  advancing 
the  additional  capital  necessary  for  the  development  or  upkeep  of  the 
project. 

It  was  pointed  out  to  a  prominent  capitalist,  who  was  president  of 
one  of  the  leading  irrigation  companies,  that  if  it  was  worth  while 
spending  $2,000,000  in  placing  water  on  the  land,  it  would  surely 
abundantly  repay  the  company  to  spend  at  least  twice  that  sum  in 
placing  colonists  upon  it.  But,  strange  to  say,  these  men  of  intelli¬ 
gence,  who  had  laid  out  vast  sums  in  perfecting  their  water  supply, 
were  unwilling  to  “risk”  a  dollar  in  supplying  capital  for  the  coloni¬ 
zation  of  their  land. 

Colonization  as  the  handmaid  of  irrigation  will  bring  within  the 
reach  of  the  latter  new  confidence  and  possibilities,  while  irrigation 
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will  prepare  for  colonization  new  realms  of  possibility,  and  these  com¬ 
bined  sciences  will  open  before  the  working  classes  of  this  country 
new  vistas  of  help  and  hope,  will  recreate  that  bulwark  of  national 
prosperity,  the  small  farmer,  and  will  provide  an  immense  home 
market  for  our  productions,  making  it  easier  for  the  masses  of  our 
population  to  be  and  do  good,  and  to  fulfill  the  obligations  of  citizen¬ 
ship  and  the  dictates  of  God  and  conscience.  Thus  we  may  well  hope 
that  in  solving  the  problems  of  poverty  the  bulwarks  of  national  pros¬ 
perity  may,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  be  strengthened  and  maintained, 
the  dangers  of  class  discord  be  minimized,  and  the  harmonizing  influ¬ 
ences  of  religion  be  extended. 


THE  NEGROES  OF  XENIA,  OHIO:  A  SOCIAL  STUDY. 


BY  RICHARD  R.  WRIGHT,  JR.,  B.  D. 

This  study  of  the  Negroes  of  Xenia,  Ohio,  is  undertaken  on  the  plan 
of  the  previous  studies  of  the  Negroes  of  Farmville,  Virginia,  (a)  and  of 
the  Negroes  of  Sandy  Spring,  Maryland,  (b)  published  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor.  It  is  the  first  of  these  studies  relating  to  a  northern 
community,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  prove  useful  in  comparison 
with  the  other  two  studies  as  showing  the  mode  of  life  of  Negroes 
under  somewhat  different  social,  political,  and  economic  conditions. 
For  this  study  Xenia  offers  several  advantages  which  may  justly 
entitle  it  to  be  called  typical.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  Ohio, 
and  has  a  very  well-defined  group  of  Negroes  settled  almost  entirely 
in  one  section.  It  has  a  larger  proportion  of  Negroes  to  the  total 
population  than  any  other  place  of  2,500  inhabitants  or  more  in  Ohio; 
and  these  Negroes  have  among  them  some  of  the  oldest  residents  of 
the  city,  and  also  some  of  the  most  recent  immigrants.  Here  are 
families  of  several  generations  of  freedmen,  descendants  of  runaway 
slaves,  together  with  the  Negro  of  the  South  who  has  ventured  North 
for  the  first  time  in  search  of  what  he  thinks  is  more  freedom. 

The  statistics  upon  which  this  study  is  based  were  gathered  during 
the  months  of  May  and  June,  1902,  and  a  partial  recount  was  made 
during  the  following  September. 

GREENE  COUNTY,  OHIO.  (c) 

Greene  County,  named  for  Gen.  Nathaniel  Greene,  the  Revolution¬ 
ary  war  hero,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Clark  County;  on  the  east 
by  Madison  and  Fayette  counties;  on  the  south  by  Clinton  and  Warren 
counties,  and  on  the  west  by  Montgomery  County.  It  is  in  the  south¬ 
western  part  of  the  State,  about  midway  between  Columbus  and  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  and  was  one  of  the  first  counties  provided  for  by  the  Ohio 
legislature  in  1803. 

The  principal  features  of  its  topography  are  the  valleys  of  the  Little 
Miami  River,  Beaver  Creek,  Caesar’s  Creek,  and  Mad  River,  into 

a  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  No.  14. 

&  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  No.  32. 

cCf.  History  of  Greene  County,  R.  S.  Dills,  1881;  also  History  of  Greene  County 
by  Robinson,  1902,  and  Howe’s  Historical  Collections  of  Ohio,  1852. 
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which  nearly  all  the  drainage  of  the  county  is  directed.  The  largest 
of  these  valleys,  that  of  Beaver  Creek,  is  supposed  to  have  been  exca¬ 
vated  by  a  large  river  which  once  flowed  through  it;  but  it  now  con¬ 
tains  only  a  small  sluggish  stream.  The  Little  Miami  Valley,  which 
contains  the  river  of  similar  name,  drains  about  half  of  the  county. 
It  consists  of  two  well-marked  portions,  the  lower  and  upper  valleys, 
the  lower  containing  some  of  the  most  valuable  agricultural  land  in 
the  county.  Caesar’s  Creek  drains  the  southeastern  part  of  the  county 
and  Mad  River  the  northwestern  corner.  Aside  from  these  principal 
depressions  the  general  surface  of  the  county  is  a  plain,  having  an 
average  elevation  of  about  1,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  lowest  point 
in  the  county,  near  its  southern  boundary,  is  about  700  feet  above  sea 
level;  while  the  highest  point,  in  the  north,  is  about  1,100  feet.  The 
soils  of  the  county  are  chiefly  the  alluvial  and  gravel  terraces  of  the 
Little  Miami,  Mad  River,  and  Beaver  Creek  valleys.  Here  are  some 
of  the  most  attractive  and  valuable  farming  lands.  They  were  used 
as  corn  grounds  by  the  Indians,  and  in  later  days  it  is  said  that  some 
parts  of  this  region  have  borne  for  50  consecutive  years  corn  or 
wheat  without  the  application  of  any  fertilizers  whatever.  The  yel¬ 
low  and  white  clays  of  the  upland  part  of  the  county,  and  the  black 
soils,  or  blue-grass  lands,  of  the  eastern  section  constitute  other  vari¬ 
eties  of  soils  in  the  county.  The  water  supply  of  Greene  County  is 
good.  It  abounds  in  springs,  as  is  suggested  by  the  names  of  Yellow 
Springs,  Tawawa  Springs,  and  Spring  Valley. 

The  townships  of  the  county  are  twelve,  namely:  Xenia,  Cedarville, 
Beaver  Creek,  Sugar  Creek,  Miami,  Bath,  Ross,  Silver  Creek,  Jeffer¬ 
son,  Spring  Valley ,  New  Jasper,  and  Caesar’s  Creek.  Greene  County 
contains  about  416  square  miles.  There  are  256,172  acres  of  farm 
lands  of  which  214,388  acres  are  improved.  The  total  number  of 
farms  in  1900  was  2,637  as  against  2,387  in  1890.  According  to  the 
United  States  census  the  farm  land  was  divided  as  follows  in  1890  and 
in  1900: 


NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  FARMS  IN  GREENE  COUNTY,  BY  SIZE,  1890  AND  1900. 


Size  of  farms. 

1890. 

1900. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Under  10  acres . 

166 

6.96 

238 

9.03 

10  or  under  20  acres . 

141 

5. 90 

142 

5. 39 

20  or  under  50  acres . 

313 

13. 11 

365 

13.84 

50  or  under  100  acres . 

650 

27. 23 

737 

27.95 

100  or  under  500  acres . 

500  or  under  1,000  acres . 

1,109 

7 

46.46 

.30 

1,147 

8 

43. 49 
.30 

1,000  acres  or  over  . . 

1 

.04 

Total . 

2,387 

100. 00 

2, 637 

100.  OO 

The  average  size  of  farms  in  Greene  County  in  1890  was  103  acres; 
in  1900,  97.1  acres. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  tenure  of  the  farms  in  1890,  whether 
cultivated  by  owners  or  rented  for  money  or  rented  on  shares: 


TENURE  OF  FARMS  IN  GREENE  COUNTY,  BY  SIZE,  1890. 


Size  of  farms. 

Cultivated  by 
owners. 

Rented  for  money. 

Rented  on  shares. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Under  10  acres . 

125 

7.83 

21 

9. 17 

20 

3.57 

10  or  under  20  acres . . 

110 

6.89 

13 

5. 68 

18 

3.21 

20  or  under  50  acres . 

214 

13. 40 

40 

17.47 

59 

10.62 
24. 24 

50  or  under  100  acres . 

453 

28. 37 

61 

26.64 

136 

1 00  or  under  500  acres . 

689 

43.14 

93 

40.61 

327 

58.29 

600  or  under  1,000  acres . 

5 

.31 

1 

.43 

1 

.17 

1,000  acres  or  over . 

1 

.06 

Total . 

1,597 

100.00 

229 

100.00 

561 

100.00 

As  the  census  of  1900  does  not  classify  the  tenure  of  farms  in  the 
same  way,  it  is  impossible  to  give  corresponding  figures.  The  returns 
in  1900  were  made  as  follows:  Cultivated  by  owners,  1,247;  by  part 
owners,  229;  by  owners  and  tenants,  84;  by  managers,  30;  cash  ten¬ 
ants,  231;  share  tenants,  816. 

Of  the  2,637  farms  reported  in  1900,  90,  or  3.4  per  cent,  were  oper¬ 
ated  by  colored  persons.  Of  these,  32  were  cultivated  by  owners,  13 
by  part  owners,  4  by  owners  and  tenants,  3  by  managers,  15  by  cash 
tenants,  23  by  share  tenants. 

In  1890  the  valuation  of  farm  lands  and  fences  was  $13,787,175;  of 
implements  and  machinery,  $377,105;  of  live  stock,  $1,438,244.  The 
value  of  farming  products  was  estimated  for  the  year  1889  at 
$1,571,220  and  the  cost  of  fertilizers  at  $5,417.  In  1900  the  valuation 
of  farm  lands  and  improvements  (except  buildings)  was  $10,929,480; 
of  implements  and  machinery,  $395,310;  of  live  stock,  $1,627,545;  of 
buildings,  $2,763,040.  The  estimate  of  the  farming  products  not  fed 
to  live  stock  for  the  year  1899  was  $2,894,185,  the  cost  of  fertilizers 
$15,130,  and  of  labor  $219,720.  The  chief  products  of  the  county, 
according  to  the  censuses  for  1889-90  and  1899-1900,  were  as  follows: 


PRINCIPAL  FARM  PRODUCTS  OF  GREENE  COUNTY,  1889-90  AND  1899-1900. 

CEREALS  AND  POTATOES. 


Products. 

1889-90. 

1899-1900. 

Bushels. 

Acres. 

Bushels. 

Acres. 

Barley . 

3,873 
208 
2, 158, 191 
258, 873 
5,829 
705, 180 
156, 817 
1,992 

112 

25 

60, 218 
8,253 
370 
46, 100 
2,077 
24 

630 
230 
3, 188, 380 
107, 780 
3,150 
1,015,980 
103, 934 
3,716 

25 

19 

67, 059 
3,298 
183 
60,111 
1,456 
65 

Buckwheat . 

Indian  corn . 

Oats . 

Rye . 

Wheat . 

Potatoes,  Irish . 

Potatoes,  sweet . 
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PRINCIPAL  FARM  PRODUCTS  OF  GREENE  COUNTY,  1889-90  AND  1899-1900— Concluded. 

MISCELLANEOUS  PRODUCTS. 


Kind. 


Sorghum . 

Tobacco  . 

Apples . 

Cherries . 

Peaches  . 

Pears . 

Plums  and  prunes 

Milk . 

Butter . . . 

Cheese . 

Honey . 

Wax . 

Eggs . 


Unit  of 
measure. 

1889-90. 

1899-1900. 

Gallons . 

1,162 

640 

Pounds . 

304, 800 

629, 790 

Bushels . 

198,  009 

121,265 

Bushels . 

2,147 

3, 053 

Bushels . 

9,623 

136 

Bushels . 

4,952 

2,998 

Bushels . 

316 

731 

Gallons . 

3, 064, 012 

a  4, 592, 470 

Pounds . 

786, 220 

a  943,  512 

Pounds . 

276 

a  3, 394 

Pounds . 

31,  337 

19, 230 

Pounds . 

115 

250 

Dozen . 

700, 705 

958, 560 

a  2, 391  of  the  2, 637  farms  reporting. 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  POULTRY. 


Kind. 

June  1, 1890. 

June  1, 1900. 

Milch  cows . 

7,992 
10, 041 
11, 552 
250 

8, 182 
14, 541 

Other  cattle . 

Horses . 

11,726 

247 

Mules  and  asses . . 

Swine . 

56,  331 
20, 817 
189, 442 
9,293 
2, 821 
6,774 

56, 211 
28, 187 
179,517 
4, 167 
2,378 
3,084 

Sheep . 

Chickens .  . 

Turkeys  . 

Geese . 

Ducks . 

The  value  of  the  miscellaneous  vegetables  raised  in  1899-1900  was 
$15,815,  there  being  856  acres  devoted  to  raising  these  products.  The 
value  of  the  orchard  products  was  $53,126;  of  the  poultry,  $129,513; 
of  dairy  products,  $271,677.  From  the  sale  of  animals  $636,311 
was  received,  and  those  slaughtered  upon  the  farms  were  valued  at 
$106,609. 

There  are  121  schoolhouses,  having  209  rooms,  in  the  county;  and 
in  these  are  employed  217  teachers.  The  value  of  school  buildings  is 
$320,150,  the  salaries  of  teachers  amount  to  $87,801.32,  and  the  total 
expenditures  for  schools  in  1901  amounted  to  $115,262.13. 

In  1803  the  voting  population  of  Greene  County  was  139  free  white 
males  over  21  years  of  age,  according  to  the  official  count  in  each 
township  at  that  time.  The  first  census  by  the  United  States  was  taken 
in  1810.  For  each  census  year  since  then  the  population  by  color,  not 
including  the  few  Chinese  and  Indians  reported  at  the  censuses  since 
1870,  was  as  follows: 

POPULATION  OF  GREENE  COUNTY,  BY  COLOR,  1810  TO  1900. 


Year. 

Whites. 

Colored. 

Total. 

1810  . 

5,834 
10, 468 
14, 639 
17, 184 
21,292 
24, 722 
24, 199 

36 

5,870 
10, 529 
14, 801 
17, 528 
21,946 

1820  . 

61 

1830  . 

162 

1840  . 

344 

I860  . -  - 

654 

I860  . 

1 , 475 

26, 197 
28, 014 
31, 327 
29, 810 
31, 609 

1870  . 

3,815 
4,553 
4,060 
4, 055 

1880  . 

26i  774 
25, 750 
27, 554 

1890 . 

1900  . 
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XENIA. 

The  city  of  Xenia  is  situated  near  the  center  of  Greene  County,  of 
which  it  is  the  county  seat,  65  miles  northeast  of  Cincinnati  and  55 
miles  southwest  of  Columbus.  It  was  laid  out  in  a  forest  in  the  autumn 
of  1803,  the  same  year  Ohio  was  admitted  into  the  Union.  Its  first 
inhabitants  came  principally  from  Kentucky.  The  town  grew  slowly. 
A  historian  in  1838  described  its  population  as  those  who  “live  well, 
work  hard,  and  are  healthy,  moral,  and  prosperous.”  In  the  main 
this  description  would  suit  the  present  population  of  Xenia. 

Xenia  is  the  center  of  trade  for  Greene  County,  though  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  trade  goes  to  the  larger  cities  of  Dayton  and  Spring- 
field,  19i  and  19  miles  away,  respectively.  Its  business  directory 
includes  a  number  of  large  establishments.  The  Cincinnati,  Hamilton 
and  Dayton  and  the  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis 
railways  run  through  the  city.  An  electric  line  also  connects  the  city 
with  Dayton.  There  are  two  national  banks,  established  respectively 
in  1882  and  1883,  each  having  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000.  Two 
building  and  loan  associations  have  done  much  in  assisting  in  home 
building.  One  of  these  has  a  capital  of  $500,000,  the  other  a  capital 
of  $100,000.  One  daily,  one  semiweekly,  and  two  weekly  newspapers 
are  published  in  Xenia,  besides  one  monthly  magazine.  Other  busi¬ 
nesses  and  occupations  are  as  follows :(a)  Dealers  in  agricultural  imple¬ 
ments,  3;  architects,  2;  bakeries,  4;  barbers,  15;  bicycle  repairers,  2; 
blacksmiths,  10;  hotels,  5;  boot  and  shoe  dealers,  5;  carriage  dealers 
and  repairers,  5;  dealers  in  carpets,  4;  dealers  in  chinaware  and  glass¬ 
ware,  2;  cigar  makers  and  dealers,  5;  clothiers,  5;  coal  dealers,  8;  con¬ 
fectioners,  4;  contractors,  7;  cordage  factories,  2;  dry-goods  dealers, 
6;  druggists,  5;  lumber  dealers,  5;  express  companies,  2;  florists,  2; 
fish  dealers,  2;  flour  and  grain  dealers,  5;  dealers  in  fruits,  2;  furni¬ 
ture  dealers,  5;  grocers,  35;  house  furnishers,  3;  jewelers,  6;  junk 
dealers,  4;  laundries,  3;  livery  stables,  6;  meat  markets,  7;  tailors,  7; 
milliners,  3;  dealers  in  paints,  2;  painters,  6;  photographers,  4;  print¬ 
ers  and  publishers,  4;  real  estate  dealers,  4;  restaurants,  7;  shoe¬ 
makers,  6;  telephone  companies,  2;  tinners,  3;  undertakers,  6;  wall¬ 
paper  dealers,  2;  and  the  following  of  1  each:  General  merchandise, 
picture-frame  dealer,  dealer  in  bar  fixtures,  plumber,  pork  packer, 
dealer  in  stoves  and  ranges,  shoe  manufactory,  dealer  in  toys,  dealer 
in  trees,  trunk  dealer,  roofer,  seller  of  washing  machines,  seller  of 
sewing  machines,  maker  and  seller  of  monuments,  nursery,  house 
mover,  artificial-limb  factory,  automobile  factor}7,  axle-grease  factory, 
billposter,  bookstore,  brewery,  broker,  cement  contractor,  electric- 
light  company,  dealer  in  furnaces,  and  dealer  in  grass  and  grass  seeds. 

0  Taken  from  the  city  directory,  only  those  which  seem  to  be  permanent  being 
given. 
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There  are  16  physicians,  31  attorneys,  6  dentists,  2  opticians,  and  1 
veterinary  surgeon. 

The  police  department  consists  of  the  chief  and  6  patrolmen;  the 
fire  department  of  the  chief  and  11  men.  There  are  7  mail  carriers. 
There  are  7  public  schools,  1  Catholic  school,  1  Presbyterian  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary  with  an  endowment  of  $150,000,  and  31  lodges  and 
societies.  The  churches  are  5  Baptist,  4  Methodist,  3  Presbyterian, 
1  Catholic,  1  Christian,  1  Episcopal,  1  Reformed,  and  1  Lutheran,  and 
there  is  a  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association.  The  Ohio  Soldiers  and 
Sailors’  Orphans’  Home,  founded  by  the  Department  of  Ohio  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  in  1868,  is  just  at  the  city’s  limits.  It 
has  been  supported  by  the  State  of  Ohio  since  April  15,  1870.  About 
900  children  are  in  attendance,  and  the  property  consists  of  297  acres 
of  land  and  70  buildings.  The  assessed  value  of  all  property  is 
$3,732,162,  of  which  $2,229,620  is  the  valuation  of  personal  property 
and  $1,502,542  the  valuation  of  real  estate. 

The  following  table  shows  the  growth  of  the  population  of  Xenia 
since  1830: 

POPULATION  OF  XENIA,  BY  COLOR,  1830  TO  1900. 


YT  ear. 

White. 

Colored. 

Total. 

1830 . 

902 
2,694 
3,856 
4, 687 
5,077 
5, 424 
6,705 

17 
330 
802 
1,690 
a  1,949 
b 1, 877 
cl,  991 

919 
3,024 
4,  658 
6,377 
7,026 
7,301 
8, 696 

1850 . 

1860 . 

1870 . 

1880 . 

1890 . 

1900 . 

a  Including  3  Chinese  and  Japanese  and  3  Indians. 
b  Including  3  Chinese  and  6  Indians. 
o  Including  3  Chinese. 


This  table  shows  that  Xenia  has  had  a  steady  but  slow  growth.  In 
the  antebellum  days  the  colored  population  was  very  small,  constituting 
from  1.8  per  cent  in  1830  to  17.2  per  cent  of  the  entire  population  in 
1860.  During  the  first  two  decades  after  the  war  the  colored  popula¬ 
tion  increased  very  rapidly  and  in  1880  was  1,949,  or  27.7  per  cent  of 
the  entire  population.  Since  1880  the  colored  population  has  been  at 
somewhat  of  a  standstill,  being  1,877  in  1890  and  1,991  in  1900.  It 
now  constitutes  22.9  per  cent  of  the  population  of  Xenia,  which  is  the 
largest  per  cent  of  any  city  in  the  State. 

The  schedule  of  questions  which  follows  was  used  in  this  investiga¬ 
tion,  and  the  canvass  of  each  house  was  made  in  person  by  the  investi¬ 
gator  during  the  months  of  May  and  June,  1902.  The  schedule  is 
substantially  the  one  used  in  the  Farmville  and  Sandy  Spring  studies. 

1.  Number  of  persons  in  the  family? 

2.  Relation  of  this  person  to  the  head  of  the  family? 

3.  Sex? 

4.  Age  at  nearest  birthday? 

14453— No.  48—03 - 3 
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5.  Conjugal  condition? 

6.  How  many  times  married? 

7.  Place  of  birth?  If  in  Ohio,  give  county. 

8.  Length  of  residence  in  Xenia? 

9.  Free  before  1863?  How  long? 

10.  Were  parents  free  before  1863? 

11.  Length  of  residence  in  this  house? 

12.  Able  to  read? 

13.  Able  to  write? 

14.  Grade  when  leaving  school? 

15.  Months  in  school  last  year? 

16.  Usual  occupation? 

17.  Wrages  per  day,  week,  or  month? 

18.  Weeks  unemployed  last  year? 

19.  Working  for  self? 

20.  Worked  at  how  many  places  last  year? 

21.  Worked  at  how  many  places  in  last  five  years? 

22.  Worked  at  same  place  for  five  years  or  more? 

23.  Mother  of  how  many  children,  born  living? 

24.  Number  of  children  living  now? 

25.  Where  are  such  children  now? 

26.  Births  in  family  during  the  year? 

27.  Deaths  in  family  during  the  year? 

28.  Does  family  own  this  house? 

29.  Does  family  own  any  other  lands  or  houses? 

30.  Value  of  all  property  owned  by  family? 

31.  How  long  has  family  owned  property? 

32.  Rent  paid? 

33.  Kind  and  size  of  house? 

34.  Church  membership,  or  attendance? 

35.  Complexion — black,  brown,  or  light? 

As  will  be  seen  further  on  in  this  report  all  of  the  Negroes  are  not 
included.  In  that  section  of  the  city  common^  known  as  44  East 
End,”  that  is,  east  of  Fair  street,  between  Columbus  pike  and  the 
tracks  of  the  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Railroad, 
only  9  white  families  live,  the  rest  of  the  population  being  Negroes. 
These  latter  with  the  few  which  were  found  in  the  one  block  west  of 
Fair  street,  from  the  pike  to  the  railroad,  constitute  the  subjects  of 
this  inquiry.  They  form,  according  to  the  census  of  1900,  over  92 
per  cent  of  the  Negro  population  of  Xenia.  The  other  8  per  cent  are 
scattered  among  the  white  people  as  servants  and  laborers. 

In  the  main  there  was  but  little  trouble  experienced  in  having  the 
questions  answered.  In  fact,  if  the  spirit  of  the  answers  is  an  index 
to  their  accuracy,  the  report  is  99  per  cent  correct.  Questions  18,  21, 
and  22,  however,  were  very  hard  to  answer,  and  the  results  obtained 
from  them  are  of  little  value.  Questions  Id  and  25  were  finally 
dropped  from  the  list,  the  first  because  of  the  complications  arising 
out  of  the  attendance  of  the  older  element  and  the  younger  rural 
element  at  ungraded  and  partly  graded  schools;  the  second  because  in 
a  large  number  of  cases  the  exact  whereabouts  of  children  could  not 
be  told. 
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For  the  other  questions  the  answers  were  as  satisfactory  as  might 
be  expected. 


AGE,  SEX,  AND  BIRTHPLACE  OF  NEGRO  POPULATION. 

The  total  number  of  Negroes  reported  in  this  study  is  1,832,  just 
156  less  than  the  number  given  by  the  last  census.  These  156,  who 
are  perhaps  left  out,  may  be  accounted  for  as  living  out  of  proximity 
to  the  large  settlement  of  Negroes.  In  the  1,832  are  included  2  cler¬ 
gymen  (whose  families  are  in  Xenia)  who  preach  out  of  the  city, 
returning  to  it  in  the  intervals  between  work;  2  men  who  go  over  to 
Dayton  to  work  but  whose  families  and  homes  are  in  Xenia;  also  8 
white  women,  wives  of  colored  men,  and  1  white  child  adopted  into  a 
Negro  family,  who  thus  share  the  economic  and  social  life  of  Negroes, 
and  are  for  the  purpose  of  this  study,  Negroes.  Of  the  1,832 
reported,  870  are  males  and  962  females,  a  proportion  of  1,106  females 
to  1,000  males.  (a) 

This  excess  of  females  is  in  accordance  with  the  total  Negro  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  United  States,  which  is  1,012  females  to  1,000  males,  and 
the  report  for  Sandy  Spring,  which  gives  1,053, C)  and  Farmville, 
which  gives  1,048.  (b)  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  Ne¬ 
groes  in  Xenia  by  age  periods  and  sex: 


NUMBER  OF  NEGROES  IN  XENIA  FROM  WHOM  REPORTS  WERE  OBTAINED,  BY  AGE 

PERIODS  AND  SEX,  1902. 


Age  periods. 


Under  1  year  . . 
1  to  4  years 

5  to  9  years - 

10  to  15  years  . . 
16  to  19  years  . . . 
20  to  29  years  . . . 
30  to  39  years  . . 
40  to  49  years . . . 
50  to  59  years  . . . 
60  to  69  years  . . . 
70  to  79  years  . . 
80  to  89  years  . . . 
90  years  or  over 
Age  unknown . 

Total _ 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

22 

13 

35 

56 

56 

112 

91 

89 

180 

79 

108 

187 

63 

81 

144 

149 

168 

317 

104 

133 

237 

112 

125 

237 

82 

103 

185 

73 

51 

124 

25 

18 

43 

5 

8 

13 

3 

3 

9 

6 

15 

870 

962 

1,832 

This  distribution  of  the  Xenia  Negro  population  is  compared  with 
that  of  Farmville  and  Sandy  Spring,  the  colored  population  of  the 


«This  excess  of  females  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  U.  8.  Census  of  1900,  which 
showed  1,002  males  and  986  females,  or  984  females  to  every  1,000  males.  There 
was,  however,  an  excess  of  females  in  1890  and  in  1880.  In  1890  there  were  901 
males  and  976  females,  or  a  proportion  of  1,083  females  to  1,000  males.  In  1880  the 
proportion  was  1,084  females  to  1,000  males.  The  proportion  for  the  whole  city  in 
1900  was  1,003  females  to  1,000  males.  The  proportion  may  fluctuate  greatly  by  the 
shifting  of  only  a  few.  See  statistics  on  length  of  residence  in  Xenia,  page  1015,  for 
proportion  of  moving  last  year. 

&Both  Sandy  Spring  and  Farmville  would  show  a  much  greater  excess  of  females 
if  all  the  persons  included  in  those  reports  were  counted.  That  for  Sandy  Spring 
would  be  1,143  and  for  Farmville  about  the  same.  See  footnote,  Bulletin  of  the 
Department  #f  Labor,  No.  14,  page  8. 
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United  States,  the  whole  population  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
population  of  3  foreign  countries  in  the  following  table  of  percentages: 

PER  CENT  IN  DIFFERENT  AGE  PERIODS  OF  NEGROES  IN  XENIA,  IN  FARMVILLE,  AND 
IN  SANDY  SPRING,  AND  OF  TOTAL  POPULATION  IN  VARIOUS  COUNTRIES. 


[The  per  cents  for  Xenia,  Sandy  Spring,  and  Farmville  are  computed  from  schedules;  the  others  are 
taken  from  the  United  States  censuses  of  1890  and  1900,  and  Mayo-Smith’s  Statistics  and  Sociology.] 


Age  periods. 

Ne¬ 

groes 

of 

Xenia. 

(o) 

Ne¬ 

groes 

of 

Farm¬ 

ville. 

Ne¬ 

groes 

of 

Sandy 

Spring. 

(a) 

Colored  popu¬ 
lation  of  the 
United  States. 
(b) 

Total  popula¬ 
tion  of  the 
United  States. 

Population  of — 

Ger¬ 

many. 

Ire¬ 

land. 

France. 

1890. 

1900.  (a) 

1890. 

1900. («) 

Under  10  years . 

18.00 

24.57 

31.24 

28.22 

27.23 

24.28 

23. 81 

24.2 

20.8 

17.5 

10  to  19  years . 

18.22 

26.86 

24. 97 

25. 18 

23.37 

21.70 

20. 63 

20.7 

23.4 

17.4 

20  to  29  years . 

17.45 

15.35 

12. 31 

17.40 

19. 35 

18. 25 

18.  29 

16.2 

16.2 

16.3 

30  to  39  vears . 

13.04 

9.79 

9.81 

11.26 

11.57 

13. 48 

13.88 

12.7 

10.8 

13.8 

40  to  49  years . 

13.04 

8.32 

8.44 

7.89 

8.15 

9. 45 

10. 16 

10.4 

9.8 

12.3 

50  to  59  vears . 

10. 18 

7.84 

5.  59 

4. 92 

5. 46 

6.38 

6. 80 

7.8 

8.5 

10.1 

60  to  69  years . 

6.82 

3. 84 

4.33 

2. 88 

3. 05 

3. 94 

4. 08 

5.2 

6.0 

7.6 

70  years  or  over  .... 

3. 25 

3.43 

3. 31 

2. 25 

1.82 

2.52 

2. 35 

2.8 

4.5 

5.0 

Total . 

100.00 

100.00 

100.  00 

100.  00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

«  Exclusive  of  age  unknown. 

b  Persons  of  Negro  descent,  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  civilized  Indians. 

The  percentage  of  Negroes  under  10  years  of  age  and  between  10 
and  19  years  of  age,  inclusive,  is  much  smaller  than  that  of  either 
Farmville,  Sandy  Spring,  or  the  total  colored  population  of  the  United 
States.  For  the  ages  from  20  to  29  and  30  to  39,  the  percentage  is 
nearer  both  that  of  the  whole  colored  population  and  the  total  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  United  States  than  either  Farmville  or  Sandy  Spring; 
but  from  40  to  49,  50  to  59,  and  60  to  69,  Xenia  far  exceeds  the  other 
populations. 

The  places  of  birth  of  the  Xenia  Negro  population  are  as  follows: 

NATIVITY  OF  1,832  NEGROES  OF  XENIA. 


Place  of  birth. 

Males. 

Fe¬ 

males. 

Total 

Xenia . 

328 

357 

685 

Greene  County,  outside  of 
Xenia . 

46 

45 

91 

Ohio,  outside  of  Greene 
County . 

111 

119 

230 

Alabama . 

3 

3 

6 

Arkansas. 

4 

1 

5 

Florida . 

3 

3 

Georgia  . . 

5 

3 

8 

Illinois . : . 

4 

1 

5 

Indian#  . 

10 

11 

21 

Kentucky . 

202 

226 

428 

Louisiana _ •. . 

2 

2 

Maryland . 

1 

2 

3 

Place  of  birth. 

Males. 

Fe¬ 

males. 

Total. 

Michigan  . 

5 

3 

8 

Mississippi . 

3 

7 

10 

Missouri . 

2 

1 

3 

New  York . 

1 

1 

North  Carolina . 

51 

87 

138 

Pennsylvania . 

2 

8 

10 

South  Carolina . 

5 

2 

7 

Tennessee  . . 

19 

14 

33 

Virginia . 

58 

50 

108 

West  Virginia . 

4 

1 

5 

Canada  . 

2 

2 

Unknown . 

7 

13 

20 

Total . 

870 

962 

1,832 

It  is  seen  that  685,  or  37.4  per  cent,  were  born  in  Xenia;  91,  or  5 
per  cent,  were  born  outside  of  the  city  but  in  the  county;  and  230, 
or  12.6  per  cent,  were  born  outside  Greene  County  but  in  the  State  of 
Ohio.  Of  the  685  born  in  the  city,  many  have  not  lived  there  all  of  their 
lives,  but  some  have  moved  away  one  or  more  times  for  short  periods 
and  have  returned.  There  were  428  persons,  or  23.4  per  cent,  born 
in  Kentucky,  and  138,  or  7.5  per  cent,  born  in  North  Carolina.  One 
hundred  and  eight,  or  5.9  per  cent,  were  born  in  Virginia,  and  33,  or 
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1.8  per  cent,  were  born  in  Tennessee.  The  remaining  119,  or  6.5  per 
cent,  were  distributed  through  15  States  and  Canada.  Of  these,  how¬ 
ever,  the  birthplaces  of  20  persons  are  reported  as  unknown.  A  large 
proportion  of  this  part  of  Xenia’s  population  is  from  the  South,  there 
being  759,  or  41.4  per  cent  of  the  whole.  Of  these,  674,  or  36.8  per 
cent,  were  from  Kentucky,  North  Carolina,  and  Virginia.  Of  those 
born  in  the  North,  54.9  per  cent  were  born  in  Ohio,  and  the  remaining 
3.7  per  cent  came  from  various  other  Northern  States,  from  Canada, 
and  from  points  unknown.  Of  course  in  all  cases  these  people  have 
not  come  direct  to  Xenia  from  their  places  of  birth.  This  is  true, 
however,  in  a  majority  of  cases.  There  are  but  few  reported  as  being 
born  in  the  large  cities;  but  those  born  in  Ohio  came  from  the  sur¬ 
rounding  counties  of  Clinton,  Clark,  Highland,  and  Ross,  and  usually 
from  the  country  districts,  or  from  towns  smaller  than  Xenia.  On 
the  other  hand,  many  of  those  reported  away  from  Xenia,  in  answer 
to  question  25,  were  in  the  cities  of  Cincinnati,  Dayton,  Chicago,  and 
Cleveland.  The  migrations  seem,  therefore,  to  be  from  the  country 
districts  to  the  small  town  and  then  to  the  larger  cities. 

As  showing  the  permanency  of  the  population,  the  following  table 
is  instructive: 


LENGTH  OF  RESIDENCE  OF  XENIA  NEGROES  IN  XENIA. 


Period  of  residence. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Under  1  year . 

62 

67 

129 

1  to  2  years . 

43 

55 

98 

2  years . 

48 

52 

100 

3  years . 

37 

31 

41 

78 

4  years . 

41 

72 

5  to  9  years .  . 

123 

106 

229 

10  to  19  years . 

186 

226 

412 

20  to  29  years . 

143 

154 

297 

30  to  39  years . 

131 

149 

280 

40  to  49  years . 

30 

48 

78 

50  years  or  over. . . 

9 

6 

15 

Unknown  or  not  reported . 

27 

17 

44 

Total . i . 

870 

962 

1,832 

One  hundred  and  twenty-nine,  or  7.2  per  cent  of  those  of  known 
period  of  residence,  had  lived  in  the  city  less  than  one  year.  Subtract¬ 
ing  from  this  number  the  35  children  born  in  Xenia  and  under  1  year  of 
age,  the  actual  number  of  immigrants  for  the  year  is  94.  Three  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-seven,  or  18.3  per  cent,  had  lived  in  the  city  less  than 
3  years;  477,  or  26.7  per  cent,  less  than  5  years;  1,082,  or  60.5  per 
cent,  had  lived  in  the  city  10  years  or  over;  670,  or  37.5  per  cent,  20 
years  or  over,  while  15  persons  (9  men  and  6  women)  had  lived  in 

Xenia  50  vears  or  over. 

•/ 

The  percentage  of  Negroes  who  have  lived  in  Xenia  less  than  3 
years  is  greater  than  the  percentage  of  the  total  Negro  population 
under  10  years  of  age,  being  18.3  in  one  case  and  18  in  the  other. 
The  large  per  cent  of  immigration  in  the  past  two  years  is  due  to  the 
great  number  of  Negroes  who  come  from  Caswell  County,  N.  C. 
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During  the  past  year  the  latest  immigrants  may  be  described  as 
follows:  Four  families  of  1  member,  3  of  2  members,  1  of  3  mem¬ 
bers,  2  of  4  members,  2  of  5  members,  2  of  6  members,  1  of  7  mem¬ 
bers,  1  of  9  members,  1  of  10  members,  1  of  11  members.  In  these 
families  there  is  an  excess  of  females.  The  method  of  migration 
seems  to  have  been  that  the  father  or  brother  or  some  male  relative 
received  a  letter  from  some  one  about  the  opportunities  in  Xenia  and 
came  to  the  town.  After  he  had  worked  a  few  months  he  sent  for 
the  rest  of  the  family.  (a)  The  reasons  given  by  these  immigrants  for 
coming  to  Xenia  invariably  included  the  desire  to  get  free  from  color 
prejudice  and  to  exercise  the  elective  franchise.  However,  a  study  of 
conditions  shows  that  the  kind  of  work  best  suited  to  these  immigrants 
was  quite  plentiful  in  Xenia,  and  the  wages  were  good;  therefore 
there  was  special  inducement  here,  added  to  the  unrest  and  pressure 
there,  to  cause  the  people  to  come  to  this  city.  This  work  was 
offered  by  the  building  of  a  railroad,  the  erection  of  a  court-house, 
and  the  construction  of  a  sewer. 

CONJUGAL  CONDITION,  BIRTHS,  AND  DEATHS. 

The  table  below  shows  that  of  the  male  population  over  15  years  of 
age  200,  or  31.60  per  cent,  were  single;  363,  or  57.35  per  cent,  were 
married;  47,  or  7.42  per  cent,  were  widowed;  3,  or  0.47  per  cent,  were 
divorced  by  due  process  of  law,  and  20,  or  3.16  per  cent,  were  sepa¬ 
rated  without  any  legal  process.  Of  the  women  reported,  177,  or 
25.14  per  cent,  were  single;  359,  or  50.99  per  cent,  were  married; 
129,  or  18.32  per  cent,  were  widowed;  7,  or  1  per  cent,  were  divorced 
by  law,  and  32,  or  4.55  per  cent,  were  separated. 
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Age  periods. 

Males. 

Females. 

Single. 

Mar¬ 

ried. 

Wid¬ 

owed. 

Di¬ 

vorced. 

Sepa¬ 

rated. 

Single. 

Mar¬ 

ried. 

Wid¬ 

owed. 

Di¬ 

vorced. 

Sepa¬ 

rated. 

15  to  19  years . 

78 

•2 

85 

9 

1 

1 

20  to  29  years . 

80 

63 

1 

1 

4 

59 

88 

9 

5 

7 

30  to  39  years. .' . 

26 

69 

3 

1 

5 

28 

82 

9 

2 

8 

40  to  49  years . 

8 

92 

6 

6 

3 

92 

23 

7 

50  to  59  years . 

5 

57 

16 

2 

1 

55 

38 

8 

60  to  69  years . 

3 

53 

10 

1 

2 

1 

27 

22 

1 

70  to  79  vears . 

17 

8 

2 

14 

80  to  89  vears . 

3 

2 

1 

7 

90  years  or  over .... 

3 

Unknown . 

7 

1 

1 

3 

3 

Total . 

200 

363 

47 

3 

20 

177 

359 

129 

7 

32 

For  comparison,  the  following  tables  are  given  showing  the  con¬ 
jugal  condition,  by  sex  and  age  periods,  of  Negroes  in  Fannville  and  in 
Sandy  Spring. 


«The  migrations  from  North  Carolina  to  Xenia  began  about  3  years  ago,  when 
a  woman  who  left  there  36  years  ago  returned  and  told  of  her  prosperity  in  Xenia 
(she  owned  five  lots  in  the  city),  the  opportunities  for  work,  and  the  privileges  of 
her  people  in  general  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  A  few  came  when  she  returned,  and 
since  then  the  number  has  rapidly  increased. 
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CONJUGAL  CONDITION  OP  NEGROES  OF  FARMVILLE,  BY  SEX  AND  AGE  PERIODS,  1897. 


Age  periods. 


15  to  19  years _ 

20  to  29  years - 

30  to  39  years. . . . 

40  to  49  years _ 

50  to  59  years - 

60  to  69  years _ 

70  to  79  years. . . . 
80  to  89  years. . . . 
90  to  99  years. . . . 
100  years  or  over 
Unknown . 

Total . 


Males. 

Females. 

Single. 

Mar¬ 

ried. 

Wid¬ 

owed. 

Sepa¬ 

rated. 

Single. 

Mar¬ 

ried. 

Wid¬ 

owed. 

Sepa¬ 

rated. 

79 

71 

3 

55 

28 

3 

44 

51 

3 

3 

6 

46 

1 

10 

49 

6 

2 

3 

37 

3 

3 

30 

22 

3 

2 

30 

7 

4 

32 

17 

3 

1 

20 

2 

9 

14 

1 

12 

1 

1 

4 

11 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

147 

178 

14 

12 

126 

178 

76 

12 

CONJUGAL  CONDITION  OF  NEGROES  OF  SANDY  SPRING,  BY  SEX  AND  AGE  PERIODS. 

[This  table  does  not  include  any  of  the  65  people,  mostly  women,  mentioned  in  Bulletih  of  the 
Department  of  Labor,  No.  32,  page  56.  In  none  of  the  comparisons  of  conjugal  condition  that  fol¬ 
low  are  these  65  persons  considered.] 


Age  periods. 

Males. 

Females. 

Single. 

Mar¬ 

ried. 

Wid¬ 

owed. 

Sepa¬ 

rated. 

Single. 

Mar¬ 

ried. 

Wid¬ 

owed. 

Sepa¬ 

rated. 

15  to  19  years . 

48 

30 

3 

20  to  29  years . 

21 

24 

1 

20 

40 

1 

1 

30  to  39  years . 

5 

34 

2 

5 

39 

1 

40  to  49  years . 

2 

37 

1 

28 

4 

2 

50  to  59  years . 

24 

2 

1 

2 

16 

4 

60  to  69  years . 

16 

3 

2 

11 

5 

1 

70  to  79  vears . 

6 

1 

1 

2 

6 

80  to  89  years . 

1 

2 

1 

7 

90  years  or  over . 

1 

1 

Unknown . 

2 

2 

3 

Total . 

77 

145 

8 

7 

59 

143 

28 

5 

As  compared  with  Farmville,  the  proportion  of  unmarried  men 
between  the  ages  of  20  and  30  is  considerably  less  in  Xenia,  there 
being*  in  Farmville  55  men  out  of  86,  or  64  per  cent,  who  had  not  been 
married,  and  in  Xenia,  80  out  of  149,  or  54  per  cent.  For  Sandy 
Spring,  in  the  same  age  period,  about  46  per  cent  had  never  been  mar¬ 
ried,  or  21  out  of  46  men.  For  the  women  of  the  same  age  period, 
109  out  of  168,  or  65  per  cent,  in  Xenia,  were  or  had  been  married;  in 
Farmville,  57  out  of  101,  or  56  per  cent;  in  Sandy  Spring,  42  out  of 
62,  or  68  per  cent.  For  the  males  of  the  next  age  period,  30  to  39, 
in  Xenia  78  out  of  104,  or  75  per  cent,  were  or  had  been  married, 
while  the  per  cent  for  Farmville  of  males  who  were  or  had  been  mar¬ 
ried  was  89,  or  47  out  of  53;  and  for  Sandy  Spring  there  were  36  out 
of  41  who  were  or  had  been  married,  or  88  per  cent.  For  the  females 
of  this  same  period  there  were  in  Xenia  101  out  of  129,  or  78  per  cent, 
who  were  or  had  been  married,  while  in  Farmville  the  figures  were 
57  out  of  67,  or  85  per  cent,  and  for  Sandy  Spring  40  out  of  45,  or  89 
per  cent.  In  the  age  period  40  to  49  there  were  in  Xenia  104  males 
out  of  112,  or  93  per  cent,  who  were  or  had  been  married;  in  Farm¬ 
ville,  43  out  of  46,  or  93  per  cent,  and  in  Sandy  Spring,  38  out  of  40, 
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or  95  per  cent.  For  women  of  the  same  period,  in  Xenia,  122  out  of 
125,  or  98  per  cent,  were  or  had  been  married,  while  in  Farmville  and 
Sandy  Spring  every  woman  of  this  age  period  was  or  had  been  married. 
Of  those  50  years  of  age  or  over,  there  were  in  Xenia  8  single  men 
out  of  179  men  (9  of  ages  unknown  not  included),  and  2  single  women 
out  of  180  women  (6  of  ages  unknown  not  included).  In  Farmville 
there  were  of  this  same  age  period  3  men  and  no  women  who  had 
not  been  married,  and  in  Sandy  Spring  1  man  and  2  women.  From 
these  comparisons  no  definite  conclusion  as  to  the  extent  of  post¬ 
ponement  of  marriage  ought  or  could  be  drawn.  Yet  in  the  main 
it  can  be  said  with  respect  to  the  Xenia  population,  as  was  observed 
regarding  Farmville,  that  there  is  clearly  seen  a  tendency  to  migrate 
in  order  to  better  their  condition,  and  the  excess  of  unmarried  over 
married  men  between  20  and  30  years  of  age,  though  small,  may  not 
show,  in  the  words  of  the  Sandy  Spring  study,  “anything  more  than 
the  usual  excess  of  city  over  country  communities  in  the  number  of 
young  unmarried  men.”  This  excess  is  due  also  to  the  postponement 
of  marriage  largely  for  economic  reasons,  and  this  postponement  will 
be  greater  as  the  migrations  from  country  to  city  increase.  As  to 
the  question  of  postponement  in  rural  districts,  this  study  has  no 
suggestion. 

The  following  table  compares  the  conjugal  condition  of  the  Negroes 
of  Xenia  with  that  of  the  Farmville  and  Sandy  Spring  Negroes,  and 
with  that  of  the  populations  of  various  foreign  countries: 

CONJUGAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  NEGROES  OF  XENIA,  OF  FARMVILLE,  OF  SANDY  SPRING, 
AND  OF  THE  POPULATIONS  OF  VARIOUS  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES,  BY  SEX. 

[The  per  cents  for  Xenia,  Farmville,  and  Sandy  Spring  are  computed  from  schedules;  those  for  for¬ 
eign  countries  are  taken  from  Mayo-Smith’s  Statistics  and  Sociology.  The  figures  for  divorced  are 
not  shown  for  foreign  countries.] 


Civil  division. 

Per  cent  of  males  15  years  of 
age  or  over. 

Per  cent  of  females  15  years 
of  age  or  over. 

Single. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

Single. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

Xenia . 

51.6 

57.4 

«  7. 4 

25.1 

51.0 

b  18. 3 

Farmville . . 

41.9 

50  7 

c  4.0 

32.1 

45.4 

d  19. 4 

Sandy  Spring . 

32.5 

61.2 

«3.4 

25.1 

60.9 

/ 11. 9 

France . . 

36.0 

56.5 

7.5 

30.0 

55.3 

14.7 

Germany . 

40.9 

53.7 

5.3 

36.5 

50.8 

12.4 

Great  Britain . 

39.5 

54.9 

5.6 

37.3 

50.9 

11.8 

Hungary . 

31.5 

63.7 

4.7 

22.0 

62.8 

15.0 

Ireland . . . 

49.3 

44.8 

5.9 

43.5 

42.1 

14.4 

Italy . 

40.9 

53.1 

6.0 

33.2 

53.2 

13.6 

a  Also  3.1  per  cent  separated  and  0.5  per  cent  divorced. 
b  Also  4.6  per  cent  separated  and  1  per  cent  divorced, 
c  Also  3.4  per  cent  separated. 
d  Also  3.1  per  cent  separated. 
e  Also  2.9  per  cent  separated. 

/  Also  2.1  per  cent  separated. 
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In  the  following  table  the  conjugal  condition  of  the  Negroes  of  Xenia 
over  20  years  of  age  is  compared  with  the  conjugal  condition  of  the 
Negroes  of  Farmville  and  Sandy  Spring,  and  with  that  of  the  entire 
population  of  the  United  States: 

CONJUGAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  NEGROES  OF  XENIA,  OF  FARMVILLE,  OF  SANDY  SPRING, 
AND  OF  THE  POPULATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  BY  SEX. 


[The  per  cents  for  Xenia,  for  Farmville,  and  for  Sandy  Spring  are  computed  from  schedules;  those 
for  the  United  States  are  taken  from  the  United  States  census  reports  for  1890  and  1900.] 


Civil  division. 

Per  cent  of  males  20  years  of 
age  or  over. 

Per  cent  of  females  20  years  of 
age  or  over. 

Single. 

Mar¬ 

ried. 

Wid¬ 

owed. 

Di¬ 

vorced. 

Single. 

Mar¬ 

ried. 

Wid¬ 

owed. 

Di¬ 

vorced. 

Xenia . 

22.06 

65. 28 

8. 50 

a  4. 16 

15.13 

57.57 

21.05 

a  6. 25 

Farmville . 

25. 00 

65. 44 

5. 15 

b  4. 41 

17.  30 

55.03 

23. 90 

b  3.77 

Sandy  Spring . . 

15. 35 

76.72 

4.23 

b  3.70 

14. 36 

69.  31 

13.86 

b  2.  47 

United  States: 

Native  whites,  native  parents — 
1890 . 

28.54 

66. 08 

4.74 

c  .  64 

18.  75 

67.88 

12.79 

c  .58 

1900 . 

28.3 

65.4 

5.4 

c  .  9 

19.  6 

66.9 

12.7 

6.02 

c  .  8 

Native  whites,  foreign  parents — 
1890 . . . 

48.82 

48. 65 

2.25 

c .  28 

34.  83 

58.  76 

c.39 

1900 . 

43.7 

52.9 

2.9 

o .  5 

31.9 

60.4 

7. 1 

c .  6 

Foreign  whites — 

1890 . 

28. 06 

65. 93 

5. 51 

c.  50 

15. 39 

68. 05 

16  21 

C.  35 
c .  4 

1900 . 

25.6 

67.3 

6.5 

c  .6 

14.7 

68.0 

16.9 

Negroes — 

1890 . 

25. 01 

69.02 

5. 40 

c  .57 

15.  71 

65. 02 

18.41 

C  86 

1900 . 

26.4 

65.5 

7.0 

cl.  1 

17.4 

62.5 

18.8 

cl. 3 

Total  United  States— 

1890 . 

30.95 

63. 83 

4.  65 

c  .57 

19.  92 

66.35 

13.19 

c  .54 

1900 . 

30.1 

.  63.6 

5.4 

c .  9 

20.5 

65.5 

13.2 

o.8 

a  Including  separated.  b  Separated.  o  Including  unknown. 


There  were  45  births  among  the  Negroes  of  Xenia  during  the  twelve 
months  preceding  the  investigation.  By  reference  to  the  table  of  age 
periods  it  is  seen  that  there  were,  at  the  time  of  counting,  35  children 
under  1  year  of  age,  which,  subtracted  from  45,  gives  10  as  the  number 
of  infants  dying  under  1  year  of  age,  or  22.2  per  cent.  This  rate  of 
infant  mortality,  222.2  per  1,000,  is  far  in  excess  of  the  rate  for  the 
country  for  children  under  1  year  of  age,  which  is  by  the  census  of 
1900,  165.4  per  1,000,  as  against  205.8  per  1,000  in  1890.  There  were 
reported  44  deaths  in  all,  1  less  than  the  total  number  of  births  reported, 
which  shows  that  but  for  the  constant  immigrations  the  Negro  popula¬ 
tion  of  Xenia  would  be  increasing  but  slowly.  This  would  show  a  rate 
of  24  per  1,000.  The  official  statistics  of  Ohio  reported  for  the  year 
ending  March,  1900,  51  deaths  among  Negroes  in  Greene  County,  which 
would  be  at  the  rate  of  12.6  per  1,000.  The  same  statistics  gave  297 
deaths  for  the  whole  county,  or  9.4  deaths  for  each  1,000  inhabitants. 
The  principal  diseases  of  which  Negroes  die  are  consumption  and 
pneumonia. 

Three  defective  children  were  reported,  8  illegitimate  children  under 
10  years  of  age,  and  1  inmate  of  the  insane  asylum.  There  were  8 
cases  of  intermarriage  between  whites  and  Negroes,  in  each  of  which 
a  Negro  man  had  married  a  white  woman.  One  of  these,  however,  is 
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really  a  case  of  cohabitation  and  not  legal  marriage,  though  it  has 
lasted  for  over  20  }rears  and  children  have  been  born  to  the  couple. 
From  all  except  one  of  these  marriages  offspring  has  resulted.  As 
far  as  the  proportion  of  mixed  blood  is  concerned,  the  following  facts 
as  to  complexion  were  gathered:  Of  1,826  persons,  who  were  either 
observed  by  the  investigator  or  reported  upon  reliable  authority  by 
those  in  the  same  house,  as  to  whether  they  were  black,  or  brown,  or 
light,  470,  or  25.7  per  cent,  reported  black;  915,  or  50.1  per  cent,  were 
brown,  and  441,  including  9  whites,  or  24.2  per  cent,  were  light.  The 
percentage  of  pure  blacks  is  very  small,  indeed.  From  this  report  it 
might  be  safely  estimated  that  45  per  cent  of  the  Negroes  of  Xenia  are 
half  white  and  half  black.  In  1860  the  census  gave  Greene  County 
932  blacks  and  543  mulattoes,  or  63.2  per  cent  and  36.8  per  cent, 
respectively. 

SCHOOLS  AND  ILLITERACY. («) 

There  are  two  schools  in  Xenia  for  Negroes,  one  elementary  school 
and  a  high  school.  The  former  is  located  in  a  brick  building  of  9 
rooms,  built  at  a  cost  of  $20,000,  and  the  latter  in  a  building  of  brick, 
with  4  rooms  and  a  laboratory,  valued  at  $5,000.  There  are  8  teachers 
in  the  elementary  school  and  4  in  the  high  school;  all  are  Negroes 
except  one,  the  teacher  of  German  in  the  high  school,  who  is  a  German 
woman.  Legally  and  theoretically  there  are  no  separate  schools  for 
.  the  races  in  Xenia,  but  practically  there  are,  because  nearly  all  of  the 
Negroes  live  in  the  same  part  of  the  city  and  must  therefore  attend  the 
school  in  that  district.  There  are,  however,  a  few  Negro  pupils,  15  in 
number,  in  the  schools  generally  attended  by  the  whites,  4  of  these 
being  in  the  high  school.  The  length  of  the  school  session  is  9  months 
and  2  weeks.  The  salaries  of  the  Negro  teachers  are  the  same  as  those 
of  the  white  teachers.  One  first-grade  teacher  gets  $40per  month  and 
another  first-grade  teacher,  a  woman  of  20  years’  experience,  gets  $50. 
In  the  other  grades  the  monthly  salaries  are  as  follows:  Second,  third, 
and  fourth  grades,  $40;  fifth  and  sixth,  $45;  seventh,  $55;  eighth,  $65. 
The  principal  of  the  high  school  receives  $1,200  per  year  and  his  assist¬ 
ants  $750.  The  salary  of  the  principal  was  raised  this  year  from  $1,100 
per  year. 

There  is  a  law  for  compulsory  school  attendance  of  all  children 
between  the  ages  of  8  and  14,  in  good  health.  This  will  account  for 

a An  interesting  result  of  the  movement  to  disfranchise  the  Negroes  in  North 
Carolina  is  an  increase  of  illiteracy  in  Xenia.  How  general  this  is  in  other  Northern 
cities  remains  to  be  found  out.  Of  24  families  coming  to  Xenia  expressly  on  account 
of  losing  their  vote  the  heads  of  only  3  could  read  and  write  and  only  5  could  read. 
In  one  there  were  4  children  between  6  and  16,  only  1  of  whom  could  read  and 
write.  The  philosophy  of  the  situation  was  expressed  by  one  man  thus,  “They 
disfranchised  us  folks  who  couldn’t  read  and  write  and  we  left  to  come  where  we 
could  vote.” 
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the  almost  uniform  attendance  of  the  Negro  children  of  Xenia  between 
those  ages.  Those  who  have  not  attended  are  those  who  have  not  long- 
been  in  the  city,  and  the  defective.  The  following  table  shows  the 
attendance  by  age  and  sex: 

SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE,  BY  AGE  AND  SEX. 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Age. 

Popula¬ 

tion. 

In 

school. 

Popula¬ 

tion. 

In 

school. 

Popula¬ 

tion. 

In 

school. 

5  years . . . 

20 

20 

40 

6  years  . 

18 

8 

18 

5 

36 

13 

7  years . 

15 

12 

17 

16 

32 

28 

8  years . . . 

20 

19 

18 

17 

38 

36 

9  years . 

18 

18 

16 

14 

34 

32 

10  years . * . 

10 

10 

10 

9 

20 

19 

11  years  . 

11 

11 

18 

18 

29 

29 

12  years  . 

12 

11 

29 

28 

41 

39 

13  years . . 

18 

18 

17 

17 

35 

35 

14  years  . 

11 

11 

17 

17 

28 

28 

15  years  . 

17 

17 

17 

14 

34 

31 

Total . 

170 

135 

197 

155 

367 

290 

16  to  20  years . 

71 

26 

93 

38 

164 

64 

Grand  total . 

241 

161 

290 

193 

531 

354 

According  to  the  school  board  report,  there  were  290  Negro  pupils 
in  the  elementary  schools  and  72  in  the  high  school,  making  a  total  of 
362  Negro  children  in  school  in  the  whole  city.  Though  no  separate 
account  is  kept  for  the  detailed  expenses  of  each  school,  an  estimate 
of  the  annual  expenses  is  given  by  the  superintendent  of  schools  for 
the  two  schools  generally  attended  by  Negroes.  According  to  this 
estimate,  the  salaries  of  8  teachers  of  the  East  Market  street  school 
amounted  to  $3,550;  salary  of  janitors,  $180;  cost  of  coal  and  supplies, 
$100;  total,  $1,130.  In  the  East  Main  street  school  the  salaries  of  1 
teachers  amounted  to  $3,250;  salary  of  janitor,  $210;  cost  of  coal  and 
supplies,  $100;  total,  $3,590.  The  total  expenses  of  both  schools 
amounted  to  $8,020.  This  is  about  $22.15  expended  for  each  pupil,  as 
against  $1,316.17  for  221  pupils,  or  $5.96  per  pupil  in  Sandy  Spring. 
Separated  according  to  schools,  the  expenses  for  Xenia  are  $19.86  per 
pupil  in  the  high  school  and  $15,28  per  pupil  in  the  elementary  school. 

The  school  attendance  is  shown  by  the  following  table: 


LENGTH  OF  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  OF  CHILDREN,  BY  SEX  AND  AGE  PERIODS. 


School  attendance. 

6  to  15  years  of 

age,  inclusive. 

16  to  20  years  of  age,  inclusive. 

Males. 

Fe¬ 

males. 

Total. 

Per 

cent. 

Males. 

Fe¬ 

males. 

Total. 

Per 

Cent. 

Under  3  months . 

1 

2 

3 

1.06 

2 

2 

3.70 

3  months . 

3 

9 

12 

4.26 

6  months . 

34 

43 

77 

27.30 

4 

10 

14 

25. 93 

9  months . 

89 

101 

190 

67.38 

19 

19 

38 

70. 37 

Not  reported . 

8 

8 

3 

7 

10 

Total . 

135 

155 

290 

100. 00 

26 

38 

64 

100. 00 
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Compared  with  Farmville  and  Sandy  Spring,  Xenia  shows  quite  a 
contrast  in  the  attendance  of  children  from  6  to  15  )rears  of  age,  inclu¬ 
sive.  In  Xenia,  89  per  cent  of  the  children  of  these  ages,  or  290  out  of 
327,  were  reported  as  attending  school;  155  girls  out  of  177,  or  88  per 
cent,  and  135  boys  out  of  150,  or  90  per  cent.  Jn  Sandy  Spring,  206 
children  of  this  age  period,  or  71  per  cent,  attended  school.  These 
were  92  boys  out  of  133,  or  69  per  cent,  and  114  girls  out  of  157,  or  73 
per  cent.  In  Farmville,  204  out  of  325  children  of  these  ages,  or  about 
63  per  cent,  attended  school.  Of  these  108  were  boys,  or  63  per  cent 
of  the  172  boys  between  6  and  15  years  of  age,  and  96  girls  out  of  153 
girls,  or  63  per  cent.  The  length  of  school  attendance  in  Xenia  is  still 
very  much  longer  for  each  pupil  than  in  either  Farmville  or  Sandy 
Spring.  The  compulsory  school  law  of  course  has  much  to  do  with 
this  better  showing  for  Xenia. 

From  the  high  school  there  have  been  graduated  in  the  past  23 
years  194  students,  74  males  and  120  females.  Some  of  these  are  filling 
places  of  trust  in  the  county  and  elsewhere.  Most  of  the  teachers  are 
graduates  of  Xenia  high  school.  Of  1,119  persons  reporting,  96  over 
19  years  of  age,  or  8.6  per  cent,  were  graduates  of  the  high  school, 
and  276  had  attended  it.  The  following  table  shows  the  degree  of 
illiteracy,  by  sex  and  age  periods: 


LITERATES  AND  ILLITERATES,  BY  SEX  AND  AGE  PERIODS. 


Sex  and  age  periods. 

Able  to 
read  and 
write. 

Able  to 
read. 

Illiterate. 

Not  report¬ 
ed. 

Total. 

MALES. 

10  to  20  years . 

150 

150 

21  to  30  years . 

144 

3 

2 

1 

150 

31  to  40  years . . . 

93 

9 

13 

115 

41  years  or  over . . . 

169 

21 

84 

3 

277 

Age  unknown . 

3 

4 

2 

9 

Total  males . 

559 

33 

90 

19 

701 

Per  cent  (a)  . 

81.96 

4.84 

13.20 

100.  00 

FEMALES. 

10  to  20  years . 

196 

3 

2 

201 

21  to  30  years . 

170 

2 

3 

10 

185 

31  to  40  years . 

111 

2 

6 

119 

41  years'or  over . 

156 

34 

92 

11 

293 

Age  unknown . 

2 

2 

2 

6 

Total  females  . 

635 

38 

106 

25 

804 

Per  cent  (a) . 

81.51 

4.88 

13.  61 

100. 00 

♦  BOTH  SEXES. 

10  to  20  years . 

346 

3 

2 

351 

21  to  30  years . 

314 

5 

5 

11 

335 

31  to  40  years . 

204 

11 

6 

13 

231 

41  years  or  over . 

325 

55 

176 

14 

570 

Age  unknown . 

5 

6 

4 

15 

Total  both  sexes . 

1, 194 

71 

196 

44 

1,505 

Per  cent  both  sexes  (a) . 

81.72 

4.86 

13.42 

100.00 

a  Not  including  those  not  reporting. 


Of  the  1,461  reporting,  81.72  per  cent  could  read  and  write  and  4.86 
per  cent  could  read  only,  while  13.42  (°)  per  cent  could  neither  read  nor 


aThis  would  be  lower  still  but  for  the  recent  immigrants  previously  referred  to. 
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write.  This  illiteracy  is  about  3  per  cent  higher  than  that  of  the  United 
States,  and  31  per  cent  lower  than  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  for  the 
Negro  race  at  large.  Compared  with  Farmville  and  Sandy  Spring, 
the  Negroes  of  Xenia  show  to  great  advantage.  In  Farmville  42.5  per 
cent,  could  read  and  write,  17.5  per  cent  could  read  only,  and  40  per 
cent  were  wholly  illiterate.  In  Sandy  Spring,  of  those  reporting  as  to 
literacy,  the  percentage  of  illiterates  was  21.7,  and  of  those  who  could 
read  and  write  and  who  could  read  only,  72.3  and  6  per  cent,  respec¬ 
tively.  The  illiteracy  of  those  between  the  ages  of  10  and  20  years  is 
less  than  0.9  per  cent,  against  8.6  per  cent  for  Sandy  Spring  and  23 
per  cent  for  Farmville.  The  illiteracy  increases  with  age.  From  21 
to  30  years,  inclusive,  the  illiteracy  for  Xenia  is  1.5  percent;  from  31 
to  40  years  it  is  2.7  per  cent,  and  for  41  years  or  over  it  leaps  to  31.7 
per  cent.  The  great  difference  in  the  illiteracy  of  Xenia  and  that  of 
the  Negro  race  as  a  whole  is  doubtless  due  to  excellent  school  advan¬ 
tages  in  Xenia. 


OCCUPATIONS  AND  WAGES. 

While  agriculture  is  the  chief  occupation  of  Greene  County,  very 
few  of  the  Negroes  of  Xenia  are  farmers  or,  for  any  considerable 
length  of  time,  farm  laborers.  They  are  engaged  in  all  the  various 
lines  of  work  opened  to  them  by  city  life.  The  following  table  exhib¬ 
its  these  lines  of  work  for  males  and  females: 

OCCUPATIONS,  BY  SEX  AND  AGE  PERIODS. 


Occupations. 

10  to  15 
years. 

16  to  20 
years. 

21  to  30 
years. 

31  to  40 
years. 

41  years 
or  over. 

Age  un¬ 
known. 

MALES. 

Apprentices . 

2 

Barbers . 

4 

3 

5 

6 

1 

Basket  maker . 

1 

Blacksmiths . 

2 

8 

2 

Bricklayers  and  plasterers . 

1 

2 

6 

Brickmakers . 

1 

2 

Butchers . \ . 

1 

1 

Bottlers . 

1 

1 

Carpenters . 

1 

6 

Carpet  layer . 

1 

Cigar  maker . 

1 

Clergymen . 

1 

1 

8 

Clerks . 

2 

1 

1 

Coachmen . 

1 

1 

Constable . 

1 

Cooks  . 

1 

6 

Domestic  servants . 

] 

4 

Elevator  operative . . . 

1 

Farmers  and  gardeners . 

] 

1 

11 

Farm  laborers . 

1 

4 

5 

16 

Firemen,  stationary  engine . 

1 

1 

3 

Grocers . . 

1 

9 

4 

1 

Hackman . 

1 

Hostlers . 

3 

3 

2 

7 

Ice  cream  makers  (a) _ _■ . 

1 

1 

1 

Janitors . 

2 

5 

Junk  dealers . 

3 

1 

I  laborers,  cordage  factories . 

2 

12 

39 

16 

19 

Laborers,  unspecified . 

5 

13 

40 

39 

66 

2 

Mail  carriers . . . 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Messengers . 

2 

i  . 

Nurse.  T. . 

1 1 . . 

Total. 


2 

19 

1 

12 

9 

3 
2 
2 
7 
1 
1 

10 

4 
2 
1 

7 

5 
1 

13 

26 

5 

8 

1 

15 

3 
7 

4 

88 

165 

6 
3 

1 


a  One  ice  cream  maker  also  keeps  billiard  hall. 
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OCCUPATIONS,  BY  SEX  AND  AGE  PERIODS— Concluded. 


Occupations. 

10  to  15 
years. 

16  to  20 
years. 

21  to  30 
years. 

31  to  40 
years. 

41  years 
or  over. 

Age  un¬ 
known. 

Total. 

m  a  les— concluded. 

Painter  . 

1 

1 

Peddlers . 

2 

2 

Physicians . 

1 

i 

2 

Policeman . 

1 

1 

Porters . 

5 

6 

3 

3 

17 

3 

Restaurant  keepers . 

1 

2 

Shoemakers . 

1 

2 

3 

Soldiers  (a) . •. .. 

1 

5 

6 

Soldiers,  retired . 

48 

48 

Stone  masons . 

2 

3 

5 

Stove  repairers . 

1 

1 

2 

Stenographer . 

1 

1 

Tailor  .  . 

1 

1 

Teamsters  and  drivers . 

1 

2 

7 

6 

19 

35 

Teachers 

2 

1 

3 

Undertakers 

2 

2 

Upholsterer . 

1 

1 

Waiters  .  . 

4 

4 

8 

Whitewashers  and  calciminers . 

4 

2 

5 

11 

Not  reported . 

11 

5 

1 

17 

At  home  (b) . 

3 

5 

1 

1 

1 

11 

At  school  (b) . . 

71 

14 

2 

1 

88 

Total  males . . 

79 

71 

150 

115 

277 

9 

701 

FEMALES. 

Boarding  house  keeper . ' . 

1 

1 

Cooks . 

3 

13 

8 

10 

34 

Day  workers . 

2 

12 

23 

11 

31 

1 

80 

Dish  washers  in  hotel . 

1 

2 

3 

Domestic  servants . 

2 

5 

11 

8 

6 

32 

Dyer  of  clothes . 

1 

1 

Evangelist . 

1 

1 

Forewoman  . 

1 

1 

Gardener . 

1 

1 

2 

Hairdressers . 

1 

1 

Housewives . . 

20 

81 

54 

132 

1 

288 

Ice  cream  maker . 

1 

1 

Laundresses . 

2 

13 

26 

44 

2 

87 

Matron . 

1 

1 

Merchants . 

2 

1 

3 

Milliner . . 

1 

1 

Music  teachers .  . 

1 

1 

2 

Nurses 

1 

1 

2 

5 

9 

Pensioners . . 

16 

16 

Seamstresses . 

1 

4 

6 

9 

20 

Teachers . 

1 

10 

4 

2 

17 

N ot  reported . . . . 

1 

5 

13 

1 

20 

At  home . 

1 

18 

17 

19 

55 

At  school  (c) . 

101 

26 

1 

128 

Total  females . 

108 

93 

185 

119 

293 

6 

804 

Soldiers  just  returned  from  service  in  Philippines.  They  have  not  done  any  regular  work  since 
being  discharged. 

b  Only  those  who  are  not  engaged  in  gainful  occupations. 

cOnfy  those  who  are  not  engaged  in  gainful  occupations  are  included  in  the  number  “at  school.” 
Those  who  go  to  school  but  also  work  are  given  in  this  table  under  their  occupation. 


According  to  the  usual  classification,  the  Negroes  of  Xenia  are 
engaged  in  gainful  occupations  as  follows:  In  professional  occupa¬ 
tions,  35;  in  domestic,  474;  in  commercial,  106;  in  agricultural,  40; 
in  industrial,  179.  There  were  634  over  10  years  of  age  not  engaged 
in  gainful  occupations,  namely,  48  old  soldiers  who  live  chiefly  upon 
the  pensions  allowed  them  b}T  the  Government,  288  housewives  who 
attend  solely  to  their  household  duties,  216  children  in  school  and  not 
otherwise  employed,  66  persons  at  home,  idle,  or  dependent,  and  16 
women,  also  housewives,  who  are  supported  chiefly  by  Government 
pensions.  There  were  37  whose  occupations  were  not  reported. 
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According  to  the  other  classification  used  in  the  Farmville  and  Sandy 
Springs  studies  the  working  population  oyer  10  years  of  age  may  be 
divided  as  follows:  Those  working  on  their  own  account,  85;  the 
laboring  class,  417;  house  service,  98;  day  service,  188;  at  home, 
unoccupied,  and  dependent,  634;  professional  and  clerical,  46;  not 
reported,  37. 

The  following  table  shows  the  percentage  of  Negroes  of  Xenia 
engaged  in  certain  classes  of  gainful  occupations,  in  comparison  with 
the  percentage  of  Negroes  of  Farmville  and  of  Sand}^  Spring,  and  of 
the  total  population  of  the  United  States  engaged  in  the  same  classes 
of  occupations: 

PER  CENT  OF  NEGROES  OF  XENIA,  OF  FARMVILLE,  OF  SANDY  SPRING,  AND  OF  THE 
TOTAL  POPULATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  AT  WORK  ENGAGED  IN  EACH  CLASS  OF 
GAINFUL  OCCUPATIONS. 


[The  figures  for  Xenia,  Farmville,  and  Sandy  Spring  are  from  schedules;  those  for  the  United  States 

are  from  the  censuses  of  1890  and  1900.] 


Classes  of  occupations. 

Negroes  of  Xenia. 

Per  cent 
in  Farm¬ 
ville. 

Per  cent 
in  Sandy 
Spring. 

Per  cent  in 
United  States. 

Male. 

Fe¬ 

male. 

Total. 

Per 

cent. 

1890. 

1900. 

Agriculture . 

39 

1 

40 

4.80 

2. 30 

45. 48 

39. 65 

35.7 

Professional  service . 

15 

20 

35 

4.20 

3.38 

2.76 

4.15 

4.3 

Domestic  and  personal  service. . 

224 

250 

474 

56. 83 

47.31 

43.97 

19.18 

19.2 

Trade  and  transportation . 

Manufactures  and  mechanical 

102 

4 

106 

12. 71 

7.22 

1.51 

14.63 

16.4 

industries . 

157 

22 

179 

21.46 

39.79 

6.28 

22.  39 

24.4 

Total . . 

537 

297 

834 

100.  00 

100.  00 

100. 00 

100. 00 

100.0 

Of  the  entire  population  over  10  years  of  age  834,  or  55.42  per  cent, 
are  engaged  in  gainful  occupations;  of  the  males  537  out  of  701,  or 
76.60  per  cent,  and  of  the  females  297  out  of  804,  or  36.94  per  cent. 

The  Professions. — There  are  2  Negro  physicians  in  Xenia,  and  they 
have  most  of  the  practice  among  Negroes  in  the  city  and  vicinity. 
Each  is  a  home  owner,  is  intelligent,  and  seems  to  be  abreast  with  the 
times  in  his  profession.  ’They  have  practiced  in  Xenia  27  years  and  7 
years,  respectively,  and  both  of  them  enjoy  the  respect  and  confidence 
of  the  community  at  large.  Their  practice  amounts  to  about  $2,500 
per  year  for  one  and  $1,000  for  the  other.  There  is  now  no  regular 
law}mr  in  Xenia,  but  there  is  one  law  student.  The  one  Negro  lawyer 
who  formerly  lived  in  Xenia  was  appointed  by  President  McKinley  as 
United  States  consul-general  to  Santo  Domingo,  which  position  he  still 
holds.  He  is  53  years  of  age,  was  born  of  free  parents  in  Fayette 
County,  and  educated  at  Wilberforce  University.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1872  and  served  several  terms  as  city^  clerk  for  the  city  of 
Xenia.  All  except  one  of  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools  usually 
attended  by  Negroes  are  Negroes.  These  received  their  training  in  the 
Xenia  high  school  and  at  Wilberforce  University  chiefly.  Their  sal¬ 
aries  range  from  $40  per  month  to  $1,200  per  year.  The  principal  of 
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the  high  school  is  a  college  graduate  from  W ilberr  force  University.  He 
is  highly  respected  by  all  citizens,  both  black  and  white,  and  his  judg¬ 
ment  has  great  weight  in  the  community.  There  are  10  Negro  clergy¬ 
men  in  the  city.  Two  of  them  are  fairly  well  educated  and  all  of  them 
are  intelligent  and  active  men,  and,  as  far  as  the  investigator  could 
lind  out,  are  men  of  good  moral  character.  They  seem  to  be  good 
leaders  of  their  people. 

The  Entrepreneurs. — There  were  reported  75  businesses  in  all 
conducted  by  Negroes.  They  are  conducted  by  85  persons — 75  men 
and  10  women.  There  are  8  barbers,  8  grocers,  3  restaurant  keepers, 
1  upholsterer,  2  ice-cream  dealers,  7  blacksmiths,  2  contractors,  4  junk 
dealers,  3  shoemakers,  2  peddlers,  13  farmers,  1  hackman,  2  under¬ 
takers,  5  whitewashers,  1  stove  repairer,  1  cigar  maker,  12  teamsters, 
1  billiard-hall  keeper  (who  is  also  one  of  the  ice-cream  makers  and 
dealers)  among  the  men;  and  3  grocers  and  confectioners,  1  milliner, 
1  ice-cream  dealer,  1  gardener,  1  dyer  of  clothes,  2  hairdressers,  and  1 
boarding-house  keeper  among  the  women.  One  of  the  grocery  stores 
does  a  business  of  $125  per  week  on  an  average.  It  has  been  established 
18  years  and  gives  employment  to  4  and  sometimes  6  persons.  Three 
other  groceries,  established,  respectively,  5  years,  7  }^ears,  and  2  years, 
do  a  respectable  business,  amounting  to  $2,000  for  each  of  the  first  two 
and  $1,200  for  the  third  per  year.  Each  of  these  employs  1  clerk. 
They  are  all  situated  in  the  section  of  the  city  where  Negroes  live,  and 
their  trade  is  almost  wholly  from  their  own  race. 

There  are  8  Negroes  in  the  barber’s  business,  and  they  do  all  of  the 
work  for  their  own  race  and  a  large  part  for  the  whites  of  the  city. 
The  Negroes,  however,  have  not  a  monopoly  of  this  work,  for  there 
are  7  barber  shops  conducted  by  whites.  The  two  largest  Negro  bar¬ 
ber  shops  have  been  established  40  and  18  years,  respective^,  and 
employ  from  8  to  10  men,  and  do  a  business  of  $3,000  and  $2,000  per 
year,  respectively.  These  are  situated  in  the  business  portions  of  the 
town.  No  one  of  the  7  blacksmiths  can  be  said  to  do  a  very  thriving 
business.  One  old  man,  84  years  of  age,  has  been  established  in  Xenia 
35  }^ears,  and  in  former  years  did  a  very  creditable  business  as  a 
blacksmith  and  carriage  builder.  He  is  now  too  feeble  to  attend  to 
business,  and  his  shop,  has  lost  most  of  its  former  trade.  The  3 
shoemakers  do  repair  work,  and  thus  eke  out  a  scanty  living.  Several 
whitewashers  and  calciminers  do  contracting  on  a  small  scale.  One 
ice-cream  maker  does  a  business  of  over  $100  per  month  in  summer. 
He  is  a  son  of  freeborn  parents  and  has  his  wife  associated  with  him 
in  his  business.  The  other  ice-cream  maker  also  does  a  good  business. 
Xenia  is  a  “dry”  town,  so  there  is  no  saloon  in  the  city,  though  in 
this  business,  also,  Negroes  were  engaged  up  to  a  year  ago.  The  res¬ 
taurants  are  all  small  places  and  barely  make  a  support  for  their 
operators.  One  of  the  fish  peddlers  reports  an  income  of  $10  per 
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week  as  an  average  for  the  year.  Of  the  women,  one  hairdresser 
has  a  business  amounting  to  from  $10  to  $15  per  week,  and  manufac¬ 
tures  the  hair  oil  which  she  uses  in  the  business.  One  boarding-house 
keeper  has  4  persons  employed  and  does  quite  a  paying  business. 
There  are  others  who  keep  lodgers  and  boarders  occasionally.  These 
are  not,  however,  regularly  engaged  in  this  business.  For  some  years 
a  newspaper  was  published,  but  on  account  of  being  poorly  edited  and 
badly  managed  was  unable  to  connect  itself  vitally  with  the  life  of  the 
people  and  has  now  ceased  publication.  One  brick  and  cement  con¬ 
tractor  does  considerable  business  in  laying  cement  sidewalks  and 
doing  brickwork.  He  lives  in  a  neat  little  brick  cottage,  and  has  been 
engaged  in  this  work  for  over  twenty  years.  In  spite  of  the  large 
number  and  proportion  of  Negroes  in  Xenia,  there  is  as  yet  no  large 
and  successful  venture  outside  of  the  lines  of  business  with  which 
the  Negro  slave  was  familiar. 

Trades. — There  are  in  the  various  skilled  trades  1  painter,  1  cigar 
maker,  1  upholsterer,  1  tailor,  2  stove  repairers,  5  stone  masons,  3 
shoemakers,  19  barbers,  1  basket  maker,  12  blacksmiths,  9  bricklayers 
and  plasterers,  3  brickmakers,  2  butchers,  2  bottlers,  7  carpenters,  and 
2  apprentices.  Some  of  these  are  in  business  for  themselves,  but  the 
majority  of  them  work  for  wages.  The  painter  reported  working  for 
$1.50  and  $2  per  day  for  about  half  of  the  year,  the  other  part  of  his 
time  being  spent  in  common  unskilled  labor.  The  butchers  report  $5 
and  $7  per  week.  The  wages  of  the  carpenters  are  $1.50  and  $2  per 
day.  The  brickmakers  report  $2.25  and  $2.50  per  day,  with  work 
from  twenty  to  thirty-two  weeks  a  year  at  their  trade.  Most  of  the 
barbers  worked  regularly  the  whole  year  round,  receiving  their  pay 
on  the  percentage  plan.  In  this  way  they  earned  from  $2  to  $10  per 
week.  One  brick  mason  is  regularly  employed  at  the  Soldiers  and 
Sailors’  Orphans’  Home. 

Farming. — There  are  13  owners  of  small  farms,  and  26  who  reported 
working  most  of  their  time  on  the  farm.  Farm  laborers  receive  from 
$1.25  to  $1.50  per  day.  For  piecework,  such  as  cutting  corn  and  cord 
wood,  they  sometimes  earn  as  much  as  $2.25  per  day.  Man}^  who  are 
reported  as  working  in  other  lines  also  work  on  the  farm  when  work 
in  their  preferred  lines  becomes  search.  Besides  this,  nearly  every 
family  has  its  garden. 

Clerical  Work. —There  are  5  clerks  who  act  as  bookkeepers  and 
general  helpers  in  the  various  businesses  of  Negroes,  receiving  from 
$3  to  $6  per  week.  One  stenographer,  25  years  old,  receives  $30  per 
month  as  secretary  to  the  superintendent  of  the  normal  and  industrial 
department  of  Wilberforce  University.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  department  of  that  school.  One  young  woman  is  a  stenogra¬ 
pher,  but  is  at  present  unemployed.  In  the  United  States  Government 
service  there  are  5  men,  2  as  letter  carriers  for  the  city  of  Xenia,  1  as 
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rural  letter  carrier  for  the  country  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  and  2  as 
transfer  men,  one  carrying  the  mails  between  Xenia  post-office  and  the 
trains  and  the  other  between  the  trains  and  Wilberforce  post-office. 
There  is  also  a  little  clerical  work  done  in  connection  with  politics  by 
Negroes  who  are  members  of,  or  employed  by,  the  different  political 
party  committees  of  county,  township,  and  ward.  The  secretary  of 
the  Xenia  sanitary  board  is  a  Negro.  Two  young  men  act  as  asses¬ 
sors  for  the  fourth  and  sixth  wards,  and  there  have  been  2  Negro  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Xenia  council.  One  young  man,  who  is  a  grocer's  clerk, 
acts  as  reporter  for  one  of  the  daily  papers  of  Xenia,  writing  such 
“colored  societv  news”  as  comes  under  his  notice. 

Common  Laborers. — This  term  will  characterize  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  workmen  of  Xenia.  Some  are  employed  on  the  rail¬ 
road  and  the  electric  line  in  grading  and  in  laying  and  repairing 
tracks,  and  some  find  employment  in  the  various  nurseries  and  rope 
walks  about  the  cit}L  Others  have  found  work  in  the  construction  of 
the  sewer  and  as  hod  carriers  on  various  buildings  erected  in  and  about 
the  city.  This  class  works  by  the  day  and  receives  from  $1  to  $1.50 
per  day.  Besides  these  are  teamsters,  messengers,  porters,  and  others 
who  work  by  the  week  or  month,  receiving  from  $3  to  $7  a  week. 
The  common  unskilled  work  in  Xenia  is  almost  wholly  done  by  the 
Negroes  and  the  Irish. 

Domestic  Service. — There  are  32  women  and  5  men  employed  reg¬ 
ularly  as  domestic  servants.  They  receive  from  $1  to  $6  per  week, 
with  board.  Some  of  these  return  to  their  homes  every  night,  though 
a  majority  of  them,  especially  the  unmarried,  sleep  at  home  not  more 
than  one  night  in  each  week.  There  are  others,  doubtless,  who  have 
no  other  homes  than  those  furnished  by  their  employers.  These  are 
not  included  in  this  description,  because  they  are  not  residents  of  the 
distinctively  Negro  group.  Added  to  these  37  persons  in  domestic 
service  are  10  nurses,  trained  and  untrained,  who  work  more  or  less 
regularly  at  from  $3  to  $10  per  week.  In  the  main,  however,  the 
domestic  service  is  done  not  by  Negroes,  as  in  Farmville  and  Sandy 
Spring,  but  by  Irish  women.  A  large  number  of  Irish  inhabit  the 
west  end  of  the  city,  and  offer  great  competition  to  the  Negroes  in 
domestic  service  and  common  labor. 

Industries. — The  industries  employing  most  Negroes  are  the  cordage 
factories,  the  distillery,  and  the  steam  laundries.  In  all  of  these  the 
Negroes  do  the  rough  and  unskilled  labor.  Eighty-eight  reported 
working  in  the  cordage  factories  or  “rope  walks,”  as  they  are  called, 
the  rate  of  wages  being  generally  $1.10  per  day,  though  some  are  paid 
as  much  as  $2  per  da}u  For  “preparing”  $1.10  and  $1.25  are  paid; 
for  “hackling,”  a  species  of  skilled  labor  with  machinery,  the  paj7  is 
from  $1.50  to  $2  per  day.  Only  a  few  Negroes  are  hacklers.  These 
cordage  factories  employ  from  60  to  80  Negroes.  In  the  Xenia  Steam 
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Laundry  there  are  emplo}red  from  8  to  10  women  and  2  men.  The 
women  iron  by  hand  and  receive  $4.50  per  week,  while  the  men  run 
washing  machines  for  $6.50  per  week.  The  shoe  factoiy,  one  of  the 
largest  industries  of  the  city,  employs  no  Negroes.  In  the  Ohio  Sol¬ 
diers  and  Sailors’  Orphans’  Home  and  Industrial  School  there  are 
Negroes  employed  in  many  capacities,  namely,  the  first  assistant  engi¬ 
neer,  who  receives  $40  per  month  and  has  held  this  position  12  years; 
1  janitor,  2  porters,  2  brick  masons,  1  cook,  3  women  to  look  after 
vegetable  rooms,  8  women  in  laundry,  3  women  in  dining  room  and 
kitchen,  2  men  to  attend  the  lawns,  and,  as  occasion  may  demand,  from 
12  to  20  on  the  farm. 

Day  Service. — There  are  288  Negroes  in  Xenia  emploj^ed  in  service 
by  the  day.  Of  these,  80  do  what  is  called  u  general  house  work;” 
that  is,  they  do  anything  about  the  house— wash  windows,  scrub  floors, 
sweep  and  beat  carpets,  dust  and  clean  furniture,  etc.  They  are 
especially  in  demand  in  the  spring  and  fall,  when  they  receive  their 
best  wages,  75  cents  to  $1.25  per  day.  At  other  times  they  receive 
50  cents  to  75  cents  per  daiT,  and  act  as  general  assistants  to  the  “lady 
of  the  house  ”  or  regular  hired  girl.  Beside  these,  there  are  87  who 
take  in  washing  and  ironing.  They  generally  bring  the  washings 
home,  but  in  some  cases  wash  away  from  home.  These  87  persons 
reported  earning  by  this  means  from  75  cents  to  $5  per  week.  The}^ 
charge  25  cents  a  week  or  $1  per  month  for  washing  the  clothes  of  a 
single  person,  and  from  50  cents  to  $1.50  per  week  for  family  wash¬ 
ings.  This  class,  which  is  composed  of  women,  on  the  whole  works 
more  regularly  than  the  men  who  are  common  laborers,  and  often  it 
happens  that  the  onty  income  which  a  family  may  have  for  several 
weeks  is  that  which  results  from  the  labor  of  the  wife  or  some  other 
female  member  of  the  family.  A  careful  estimate  of  the  wages 
received  in  Xenia  per  year  would  give  about  one-fifth  to  the  women. 

The  Unemployed.— As  already  indicated,  there  are  times  when 
the  supply  of  work  is  far  short  of  the  demand.  It,  therefore,  happens 
that  there  are  but  few  Negroes  in  Xenia  who  are  employed  the  whole 
year  round.  In  the  dull  seasons  many  go  to  the  larger  cities  of  Day- 
ton  and  Springfield,  where  they  are  able  to  secure  work.  This  is  true 
for  women  as  well  as  men.  Whenever  one  of  the  cordage  factories 
shuts  down  a  large  number  of  men  are  thrown  out  of  employment, 
and,  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  not  able  to  quickly  readjust  them¬ 
selves,  this  works  hardship.  Yet  Xenia  has  not  a  large  number  of 
professional  tramps  and  vagabonds. 

Of  the  634  reported  as  not  engaged  in  gainful  occupations,  only  11 
were  males  having  no  income,  1  was  crippled,  1  insane,  2  had  had 
consumption  for  the  whole  year  (1  of  these  has  died  since  the  canvass), 
1  was  old  and  feeble,  the  others  claimed  they  could  not  find  work;  48 
men  and  16  women  lived  almost  entirely  upon  what  was  raised  in  their 
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gardens  and  the  pensions  they  received.  These  pensions  are  paid 
quarterly  and  are  $21,  $30,  $36,  $51,  and  $72  per  quarter.  Only  three 
or  four,  however,  are  above  $51  per  quarter.  Of  the  total  females, 
288  are  simply  housewives,  and  55  are  at  home  unemployed.  Thirty- 
five  of  these  55  are  young  women  between  the  ages  of  16  and  30. 
More  than  half  have  been  high-school  students  and  many  of  them 
higli-school  graduates,  but  owing  to  the  very  limited  field  of  work  for 
Negro  women  in  Xenia  they  have  no  employment.  There  are  216 
school  children.  As  has  been  seen,  the  field  is  limited  almost  entirely 
to  washing,  cooking,  and  day  and  domestic  service.  Rather  than  put 
their  daughters  into  this  service,  unless  absolutely  necessary,  the 
mothers  and  fathers  undergo  many  sacrifices,  until  finalty  the  daugh¬ 
ters  obtain  employment,  generally  in  teaching  school  in  Xenia  or  in 
the  surrounding  country,  or  in  the  South,  usually  Kentucky. 

The  following  list  of  arrests  will  give  some  idea  of  the  proportion 
and  character  of  crime  among  the  Negroes  of  Xenia.  During  the  year 
from  June  1,  1901,  to  May  31,  1902,  there  were  328  arrests  by  Xenia 
police,  of  which  98,  or  29.9  per  cent,  were  of  Negroes,  as  follows: 
Eight  in  June,  11  in  July,  10  in  August,  10  in  September,  2  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  4  in  November,  5  in  December,  14  in  January,  1902;  8  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  4  in  March,  12  in  April,  10  in  May.  ( a )  The  causes  for  these  arrests 
were  as  follows:  Drunk,  10;  loitering,  3;  disorder^,  22;  drunk  and 
disorderly,  6;  assault  and  battery,  7;  suspicion,  5;  safe-keeping,  11; 
stealing  ride,  7;  petit  larceny,  11;  lunacy,  2;  burglary  and  larceny,  1; 
fugitive  from  justice,  1;  murder,  1;  (b)  horse  stealing,  2;  larcen}q  1; 
gambling,  7;  execution,  1. 

ECONOMICS  OF  THE  FAMILY. 

The  same  plan  as  suggested  in  the  Farmville  stud>T  and  carried  out 
more  fully  in  the  Sandy  Spring  study  is  here  attempted  to  be  worked 
out.  In  accordance  with  this  there  are  three  conceptions  of  the  fam¬ 
ily:  (1)  The  possible  family,  consisting  of  the  parents  and  all  the  chil¬ 
dren  ever  born  to  them  living;  (2)  the  real  family,  consisting  of  the 
parents  and  all  the  children  living  at  present,  whether  at  home  or 
away;  (3)  the  economic  family,  consisting  of  all  the  persons,  related 
and  unrelated,  living  in  one  house  under  conditions  of  family  life. 

Practically  the  same  difficulties  encountered  by  the  Sand}^  Spring 
investigator  were  encountered  in  Xenia,  and  for  this  reason  the  figures 
representing  the  possible  and  real  families  are  only  approximately 
correct. 

«The  jail  was  visited  October  17,  and  there  were  found  2  white  prisoners,  but  no 
Negroes.  On  the  same  day  there  were  34  persons  in  the  workhouse — 19  whites  and 
15  Negroes. 

bThe  one  case  of  murder  was  not  for  crime  committed  in  Xenia;  the  murder  was 
committed  in  North  Carolina. 
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The  following-  table  shows  the  number  of  possible,  real,  and  economic 
Negro  families  of  Xenia  according  to  size: 


NUMBER  OF  NEGRO  FAMILIES,  BY  SIZE. 


Size  of  family. 

The  possible  family. 

The  real  family. 

The  economic 
family. 

Families. 

Persons. 

Families. 

Persons. 

Families. 

Persons. 

1  member . 

G 

82 

6 

39 

39 

51 

51 

2  members . 

164 

137 

274 

112 

224 

3  members . 

82 

246 

113 

339 

125 

375 

4  members . 

81 

324 

79 

316 

72 

288 

5  members . 

61 

305 

43 

215 

64 

320 

6  members . 

40 

240 

40 

240 

32 

192 

7  members . 

31 

217 

33 

231 

15 

105 

8  members . . . 

35 

280 

20 

160 

13 

104 

9  members . 

19 

171 

8 

72 

7 

63 

10  members . 

21 

210 

5 

50 

6 

60 

11  members . 

17 

187 

1 

11 

1 

11 

12  members . 

14 

168 

4 

48 

1 

12 

13  members . . 

10 

130 

3 

39 

1 

13 

14  members . 

16 

224 

1 

14 

15  members . 

3 

45 

16  members . 

2 

32 

17  members . 

4 

68 

18  members . 

2 

36 

Total  . 

526 

3, 053 

525 

2, 034 
3.87 

501 

1,832 
3. 66 

Average . 

5.80 

The  average  economic  family  is  3.66  members,  while  the  average 
real  family  is  3.87  members,  and  the  possible  family  5.80  members. 
These  figures  are  below  those  of  Farmville  and  Sandy  Spring.  The 
average  for  Farmville  was  10.79  persons  for  each  possible  family,  5.03 
persons  for  the  real  family,  and  4.61  persons  for  the  economic  family. 
For  Sandy  Spring  the  averages  were  7.31,  5.65,  and  4.29  members, 
respectively,  for  the  possible,  real,  and  economic  families;  or,  leaving 
out  u  65  persons,  mostly  women  in  domestic  service,”  the  averages 
for  Sandy  Spring  are  7.78,  6.13,  and  5.42,  respectively.  The  average 
family  in  the  United  States,  according  to  the  census  of  1900,  has  4.7 
members,  while  that  of  Greene  County  has  4.3  members.  The  census 
family  corresponds  very  closely  to  the  economic  family,  as  used  in 
this  schedule.  Hence  we  see  that  the  Negro  family  of  Xenia  is  a 
little  more  than  0.6  person  smaller  than  the  average  family  of  the 
count}7.  There  are  in  Xenia  51  economic  families  of  1  person  each. 
These  are  mostly  single  persons  separated  from  their  homes,  or  wid¬ 
owed  persons  living  alone.  More  than  half  of  the  families  are  less 
than  4  members,  and  less  than  one-fiftieth  have  10  members  or  over. 

The  following  table  shows  the  relative  sizes  of  Negro  families  in 
Xenia,  Farmville,  and  Sandy  Spring,  and  of  the  total  families  of  the 
United  States. 
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PER  CENT  OF  NEGRO  FAMILIES  OF  XENIA,  OF  FARMVILLE,  OF  SANDY  SPRING,  AND  OF 
THE  TOTAL  FAMILIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  BY  SIZE  OF  FAMILY. 

[The  figures  for  Xenia,  Farmville,  and  Sandy  Spring  are  from  schedules;  those  for  the  United  States 

are  from  the  censuses  of  1890  and  1900.] 


Size  of  family. 

Negroes 
of  Xenia. 

Negroes 
of  Sandy 
Spring. 

Negroes 
of  Farm¬ 
ville. 

United  States. 

1890. 

1900. 

I  member . 

10. 18 

5.45 

4.96 

3. 63 

5.0 

2  to  6  members . 

80.84 

03.  64 

72.90 

73.33 

74.7 

7  to  10  members . 

8.18 

26. 06 

19. 47 

20. 97 

18.1 

11  members  or  over . 

.80 

4.85 

2. 67 

2. 07 

2.2 

Total . 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.0 

The  per  cent  of  families  of  1  member  is  about  twice  as  great  for 
Xenia  as  for  Farmville  and  for  Sandy  Spring.  The  per  cent  of  fam¬ 
ilies  of  from  2  to  6  members  is  also  much  greater  in  Xenia  than  in 
Sandy  Spring  and  Farmville,  the  per  cent  being  80.84  for  Xenia,  72.9 
for  Farmville,  and  63.64  for  Sandy  Spring.  But  for  more  than  6 
members  to  a  family  the  reverse  is  true.  For  Xenia  only  41  fam¬ 
ilies,  or  8.18  per  cent,  had  from  7  to  10  members,  against  26.06  per 
cent  for  Sandy  Spring,  and  19.47  per  cent  for  Farmville.  There 
were  but  4  families  in  Xenia,  or  eight-tenths  of  1  per  cent,  having 
more  than  10  members.  There  was  1  family  of  11  members,  1  of  12 
members,  1  of  13  members,  and  1  of  14  members,  whereas  in  Farm¬ 
ville  2.67  per  cent  of  the  families  were  larger  than  10  members,  and 
in  Sandy  Spring,  4.85  per  cent. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  rooms  occupied  by  these 
families  according  to  the  size  of  each  family: 


FAMILIES,  BY  SIZE  OF  FAMILY,  AND  NUMBER  OF  ROOMS  TO  A  DWELLING. 


Size  of  family. 

Families  occupying  dwellings  of — 

Total 

fam¬ 

ilies. 

1 

r’m. 

2 

r’ms. 

3 

r’ms. 

4 

r’ms. 

5 

r’ms. 

6 

r’ms. 

7 

r’ms. 

8 

r’ms. 

9 

r’ms. 

10 

r’ms. 

11 

r’ms. 

12 

r’ms. 

1  member . 

8 

12 

13 

12 

3 

3 

51 

2  members . 

1 

18 

34 

20 

15 

12 

10 

2 

112 

3  members . 

6 

11 

32 

31 

17 

12 

11 

2 

2 

1 

125 

4  members.' . 

8 

16 

20 

11 

10 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

72 

5  members . 

3 

13 

17 

20 

4 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

64 

6  members . 

1 

10 

6 

9 

2 

1 

1 

2 

32 

7  members . 

1 

5 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

15 

8  m embers. . 

1 

2 

6 

2 

1 

1 

13 

9  members 

3 

1 

2 

1 

7 

10  members  • 

'  3 

1 

i 

1 

c 

1 1  members 

1 

. 

1 

12  members 

1 

| 

| 

1 

1 3  members 

1 

. 

1 

14m  em  hers 

I 

1 

. 

1 

| 

Total  families. 

16 

57 

130 

117 

79 

48 

30 

u 

5 

3 

4 

1 

501 

Total  rooms . . 

16 

114 

390 

468 

395 

288 

210 

88 

45 

30 

44 

12 

2,100 

The  1,832  Negroes  enumerated  live  in  2,100  rooms,  an  average  of 
1.15  rooms  per  person,  or  for  the  501  families,  an  average  of  4.19 
rooms  per  family.  The  houses  are  generally  frame  structures  of  from 
one  to  two  stories  high.  There  ,  were  only  11  brick  houses.  The 
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table  shows  that  16  families,  or  3.2  per  cent,  occupy  1  room;  57,  or  11.3 
percent,  occupy  2  rooms;  130,  or  25.9  per  cent,  3  rooms;  117,  or 23.4 
per  cent,  4  rooms;  79,  or  15.8  per  cent,  5  rooms;  48,  or  9.6  per  cent, 
6  rooms;  30,  or  6  per  cent,  7  rooms;  24,  or  4.8  per  cent,  occupy  from 
8  to  12  rooms.  Over  half  of  the  families  lived  in  dwellings  of  3,  4,  or 
5  rooms. 

The  following  table  shows  the  tenure  of  these  families: 


FAMILIES  OWNING  AND  RENTING  HOMES,  BY  NUMBER  OF  ROOMS  TO  A  DWELLING. 


Families  occupying  dwellings  of — 

Total 

Tenure. 

1 

r’m. 

2 

r’rus. 

3 

r’rns. 

4 

r’ms. 

5 

r’ms. 

6 

r’ms. 

7 

r’ms. 

8 

r’ms. 

9 

r’ms. 

10 

r’ms. 

11 

r’ms. 

12 

r’ms. 

fam¬ 

ilies. 

Owners . 

2 

25 

67 

74 

62 

43 

24 

8 

5 

3 

4 

1 

318 

Renters . 

14 

32 

61 

40 

17 

5 

6 

3 

178 

Not  reported . 

2 

3 

5 

Total . 

16 

57 

130 

117 

79 

48 

30 

11 

5 

3 

4 

1 

501 

Of  these  501  families  318  own  their  homes.  These  constitute  63.5 
per  cent  of  the  entire  number  of  families.  The  remaining  36.5  per 
cent  were  renters  and  not  reported.  In  Farmville  114  families  out  of 
262,  or  43.5  per  cent,  owned  their  homes,  while  148,  or  56.5  per  cent, 
were  renters.  In  Sandy  Spring  63  out  of  165  families  or  38.2  per 
cent,  owned  their  homes;  54,  or  32.7  per  cent,  were  renters,  and  44, 
or26.7  per  cent,  were  farm  hands,  u  occupying  their  houses  free  of 
money  rent  as  an  incident  to  their  position  as  farm  hands.”  Some  of 
the  Xenia  homes  have  descended  through  three  generations. 

The  amount  of  rent  paid  by  the  178  families  who  rent  is  shown  in 
the  following  table: 


RENTS  PAID  BY  FAMILIES,  BY  SIZE  OF  DWELLING. 


Monthly  rent. 

Families  occupying  dwellings  of- 

Total 
fami- 1 
lies. 

Total 

annual 

rent 

paid. 

1 

room. 

2 

room$. 

3 

rooms. 

4 

rooms. 

5 

rooms. 

6 

rooms. 

7 

rooms. 

8 

rooms. 

Free . 

2 

1 

1 

1 

5 

$1.00 . 

6 

1 

1 

8 

$96 

$1.50 . 

1 

1 

2 

36 

$1.75 . 

1 

1 

2 

42 

$2.00 . 

1 

10 

3 

14 

336 

$2.25 . 

1 

1 

27 

$2.50 . 

1 

10 

4 

1 

16 

480 

$2.75  . 

1 

1 

2 

4 

132 

$3.00 . 

1 

4 

20 

10 

35 

1,260 

$3.25 . 

5 

5 

195 

$3.50 . 

1 

10 

4 

2 

17 

714 

$4.00 . 

2 

2 

96 

$4.25 . 

11 

11 

1 

23 

1,173 

$4.50 . 

2 

1 

3 

162 

$5.00 . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

7 

420 

$5.50 . 

1 

8 

4 

1 

14 

924 

$6  00  . 

1 

1 

72 

$6.50 . 

4 

6 

1 

11 

858 

$7.00 . 

2 

2 

4 

336 

$7  50  . 

1 

1 

90 

$8.00 

1 

1 

96 

$8.331 . 

1 

1 

100 

$10.00  . 

1 

1 

120 

Total . 

14 

32 

61 

40 

17 

5 

6 

3 

178 

7,765 
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The  total  annual  rent  for  178  families  is  $7,765,  or  $43.62  per  family, 
per  year,  which  is  $3.64  per  family  per  month.  The  renters  occupy 
602  rooms,  which  rent  for  an  average  of  $12.90  per  room  per  year,  or 
$1.08  per  room  per  month.  The  largest  rented  dwelling  is  of  8  rooms, 
and  the  highest  rent  paid  is  $10  per  month.  The  average  size  of  the 
dwellings  that  are  rented  is  3.4  rooms,  as  against  4.7  rooms,  the  aver¬ 
age  size  of  the  dwellings  owned. 

As  to  length  of  residence  in  present  dwelling  place,  the  following 
table  shows  that  76,  or  15.9  per  cent,  of  the  478  families  reporting,  had 
lived  in  their  present  places  of  abode  less  than  1  year;  44,  or  9.2  per 
cent,  1  year  and  less  than  2  years;  222,  or  46.44  per  cent,  less  than  5 
years,  while  256,  or  53.56  per  cent,  had  lived  in  their  homes  more  than 
5  }rears.  Of  these  65,  or  13.6  per  cent  of  the  whole,  had  lived  in  their 
homes  20  years  or  over.  Of  course  we  should  expect  the  latter  to 
be  those  who  owned  their  homes.  Of  the  home  owners,  14  families, 
or  4.65  per  cent,  had  lived  less  than  12  months  in  the  houses  they 
occupied.  In  fact  1  was  moving  into  a  house  that  had  just  been 
built,  when  the  investigator  called.  Thirty,  or  9.97  per  cent,  had 
occupied  their  homes  less  than  2  years;  76,  or  25.25  percent,  less  than 
5  years;  and  225,  or  74.75  per  cent,  more  than  5  years.  Of  the  home 
owners  62,  or  20.6  per  cent,  had  occupied  their  homes  more  than  20 
years. 

LENGTH  OF  RESIDENCE  OF  FAMILIES  IN  HOMES,  BY  NUMBER  AND  TENURE. 


Length  of  residence  in  home. 

Owners. 

Tenure. 

Renters. 

Not 

reported. 

Total. 

Under  1  month . 

3 

12 

15 

1  to  2  months . . . 

2 

9 

11 

2  to  4  months . 

1 

14 

15 

4  to  6  months . 

3 

14 

17 

6  to  8  months . 

4 

10 

14 

8  to  12  months . 

1 

3 

A 

1  to  2  years . 

16 

28 

44 

2  years . ^ . 

14 

31 

45 

3  years . 

16 

13 

29 

4  years . 

16 

12 

28 

5  to  9  years. . . 

72 

17 

89 

10  to  19  years . 

91 

11 

102 

20  years'or  over . 

62 

3 

65 

Not  reported . . . 

17 

1 

5 

23 

To...  . 

318 

178 

5 

501 
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The  following'  table  shows  the  estimated  income  of  the  Negroes  of 
Xenia.  The  figures  are  approximately  correct  for  money  wages. 


NUMBER  OF  FAMILIES,  BY  SIZE  OF  FAMILY  AND  ANNUAL  INCOME. 


Annual  income. 

Families  of — 

Total 

fami¬ 

lies. 

1 

mem¬ 

ber. 

2 

mem¬ 

bers. 

3 

mem¬ 

bers. 

4 

mem¬ 

bers. 

5 

mem¬ 

bers. 

6 

mem¬ 

bers. 

7 

mem¬ 

bers. 

8 

mem¬ 

bers. 

9 

mem¬ 

bers. 

10 

mem¬ 
bers  or 
over. 

Under  $50 . 

2 

9 

1 

5 

$50  to  $75 . 

4 

3 

4 

f 

11 

$75  to  $100 . 

8 

4 

2 

1 

i 

15 

$100  to  $150 . 

7 

12 

8 

2 

2 

31 

$150  to  $200  . 

7 

17 

1 

3 

3 

2 

33 

$200  to  $250  . 

7 

8 

14 

12 

4 

1 

1 

3 

50 

$250  to  $350  . 

2 

29 

22 

11 

9 

5 

3 

2 

3 

86 

$350  to  $500  . 

3 

21 

35 

23 

18 

15 

O 

<J 

2 

2 

1 

123 

$500  to  $750  . 

7 

10 

8 

15 

6 

2 

3 

2 

4 

57 

$750  to  $1, 000  . . 

4 

6 

4 

8 

3 

1 

1 

1 

28 

$1, 000  or  over . 

3 

5 

3 

2 

1 

4 

18 

Not  reported . 

11 

5 

19 

4 

1 

2 

1 

1 

44 

Total . 

51 

112 

125 

72 

64 

32 

15 

13 

7 

10 

501 

Forty-four  families  are  not  reported.  Out  of  457  who  reported  5 
had  incomes  of  less  than  $50  per  year.  These  were  2  families  of  1 
each,  one  an  old  man  living  alone,  who  is  generally  sick  and  whose 
only  income  is  from  the  rental  of  a  little  shanty  at  $3  per  month  and 
an  odd  job  now  and  then.  He  is,  in  a  large  measure,  supported  by  his 
neighbors.  The  other  is  an  old  woman  of  poor  health.  Two  families 
of  2  each  have  less  than  $50,  one  consisting  of  a  woman  over  90 
years  old,  and  her  son,  over  60  years  old.  These  two  are  too  feeble 
to  do  much  work  and  live  in  the  back  yard  of  one  of  the  Negro 
churches,  of  which  they  have  the  care.  The  other  is  one  old  couple. 
The  family  of  3  having  less  than  $50  income  is  an  old  couple  hav¬ 
ing  an  adopted  son  who  is  defective.  There  are  18  families  whose 
incomes  amount  to  $1,000  or  over,  but  in  only  3  of  these  cases  is  the 
income  that  of  the  head  of  the  family  alone;  in  the  others  it  is  the 
aggregate  of  the  wages  of  from  2  to  7  members  of  the  family. 

Of  the  457  families  reporting,  31,  or  6.8  per  cent,  made  incomes  of 
not  more  than  $100  per  year,  as  against  27  out  of  253  families,  or  10.7 
per  cent,  for  Farmville;  and  9  out  of  164  families,  or  5.5  per  cent,  for 
Sandy  Spring.  In  Xenia  114  families,  or  24.9  *per  cent,  received 
between  $100  and  $250  per  year,  while  there  were  34.8  per  cent  in 
Farmville  and  61  per  cent  in  Sandy  Spring.  In  Xenia  those  who 
received  from  $250  to  $750  were  266  families,  or  58.2  per  cent,  as 
against  52.2  per  cent  in  Farmville  and  33.5  per  cent  in  Sandy  Spring. 
There  were  in  Xenia  46  families,  or  10.1  per  cent,  having  a  total 
income  of  $750  or  more.  In  Farmville  there  were  6  families,  or  2.3 
per  cent,  receiving  this  amount,  while  in  Sandy  Spring  there  were 
none.  The  aggregate  income  is  estimated  at  about  $175,000  per 
annum  or  about  $350  per  family.  This  represents  income  from  wages 
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and  rents,  and  profits  on  merchandise.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to 
estimate  the  value  of  the  garden  products  raised  and  consumed  by  each 
family.  These,  with  chickens,  eggs,  hogs,  etc.,  would  raise  the  total 
income  to  a  considerably  higher  figure  than  the  foregoing  estimate. 

The  following  table  of  prices  of  ordinary  commodities  in  Farmville 
and  Sandy  Spring  is  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison  with  prices  in 
Xenia: 


PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  FARMVILLE  AND  IN  SANDY  SPRING. 


Article. 

Unit. 

Price. 

Article. 

Unit. 

Price. 

Food,  etc.: 

Food,  etc. — Concluded. 

Fresh  pork . 

Pound . . 

$0. 06 

Molasses . 

Gallon. . 

$0.  25  to  $0. 40 

Pork  steak . 

Pound . . 

$0.08  to  .10 

Butter . 

Pound . . 

.  121  to  .  25 

Beefsteak . 

Pound . . 

.08  to  .10 

Salt . 

Pound . . 

.01 

Ham  and  bacon .... 

Pound . . 

.  08  to  .  10 

Herrings . 

Each  ... 

.01 

Chickens 

Each _ 

.  121  to  .  15 

Egers . 

Dozen  . . 

. 10  to  . 12 

Hens . 

Each  . . . 

.  20  to  .  25 

Apples . 

Peck  ... 

.  05  to  .  25 

Turkeys . 

Pound . . 

.  07  to  .  10 

Apples,  dried . 

Pound . . 

.06 

Wheat  flour 

12-pound 

.35 

Watermelons . 

Each _ 

.  01  to  .  20 

bag. 

Pepper . 

Pound . . 

.15 

Wheat  flour . 

Barrel . . 

4.00  to  4.50 

Milk . 

Quart. . . 

.06 

Corn  meal . 

Peck  . . . 

.11  to  .12 

Buttermilk . 

Gallon. . 

.10 

Rice . 

Pound . . 

.05  to  .06 

Soap . 

Cake  . . . 

.05 

Cabbage . 

Head  . . . 

.  01  to  .  06 

Starch . 

Pound . . 

.05 

Potatoes . 

Bushel  . 

.  50  to  .  60 

Fuel  and  lighting: 

Green  corn  . 

Ear . 

.01 

Wood,  uncut . 

Cord .... 

2.00 

Tomatoes . 

Gallon. . 

.05 

Wood,  cut . 

Cord. . . . 

2.50 

Peas . 

Quart. . . 

.05 

Coal,  bituminous. . . 

Ton  .... 

4.50 

Beans  . 

Quart... 

.05 

Coal,  anthracite. . . . 

Ton  .... 

7. 50 

Canned  goods . 

Can . 

.  08  to  .  10 

Kerosene  oil . 

Gallon.. 

.15 

Tea . ~ . 

Pound . . 

.40 

Clothing: 

Coffee  . 

Pound . . 

.15  to  .18 

Men’s  suits . 

Each _ 

7.00  to  12.00 

Sugar . 

Pound . . 

.  05  to  .  06 

Boy’s  suits . 

Each _ 

2. 00  to  5. 00 

Lard . 

Pound . . 

.  07  to  .  08 

Women’s  dresses. . . 

Each  ... 

3.00  to  8.00 

PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  XENIA. 


Article. 

Unit. 

Price. 

Article. 

Unit. 

Price. 

Food,  etc.: 

Fresh  pork . . 

Pound . . 

$0. 15 

.15 

Food,  etc. — Concluded. 
Watermelons . 

Each _ 

$0. 20  to  $0. 45 
.  20  to  .  35 

Pork  steak . 

Pound . . 

Pepper . 

Pound . . 

Beefsteak . . 

Pound . . 

$0.12*  to  .15 
.121  to  -20 

Milk . 

Quart... 
Gallon. . 

.06 

Ham  and  bacon .... 

Pound . . 

Buttermilk . 

.10 

Chickens . 

Each  . . . 

.25  to  .30 

Soap . 

Cake  . 

.  02*  to  .  05 

Hens . 

Each  . . . 

.35  to  .  50 

Starch  . 

Pound . . 

.05 

Turkeys . 

Wheat  flour . 

Pound . . 
12-pound 
bag. 

Barrel  .. 

.12* 

.30 

Oatmeal . 

Bread . 

Package 
Loaf .... 

.10 

.  02*  to  .  05 

Wheat  flour . 

4. 00  to  4. 50 

Macaroni . 

Cheese . 

Pound.. 
Pound . . 

.10 

.15  to  .18 

Corn  meal . 

Peck _ 

.10 

Sirup . 

Quart... 

Pound. 

.  10 

Rice . 

Pound . . 

.06  to  .  10 

Soda  . 

.  10 

Cabbage . 

Head . . . 

.02*  to  .05 

Baking  powder  .... 

Pound . . 

.05 

Potatoes,  sweet . 

Potatoes,  white . 

Bushel  . 
Bushel  . 

1.20 
.60  to  .90 

Fuel  and  lighting: 

Wood,  uncut . 

Cord .... 

2.50  to  2.75 

Canned  goods . 

Can  .... 

.05  to  .  15 

Wood,  cut . 

Cord .... 

2. 50  to  3. 75 

Tea . 

Pound . . 

.35  to  .80 

Coal,  bituminous. . . 

Ton  .... 

3.00  to  5.50 

Coffee  . 

Pound . . 

.10  to  .30 

Coal,  anthracite. . . . 

Ton  .... 

6.00 

Sugar. . . 

Pound . . 

.05  to  .06 

Kerosene  oil . 

Gallon. . 

.13 

Lard . 

Butter . 

Pound . . 
Pound . . 

.12*  to  .15 
.15  to  .28 

Clothing: 

Men’s  suits . 

Each _ 

4.00  to  15. 00 

Salt . 

Pound . . 

.01 

Boys’  suits . 

Each _ 

1.50  to  6.00 

Eggs . 

Dozen  . . 

.15  to  .20 

Women’s  dresses. . . 

Each  ... 

3.00  to  10.  00 

Apples . 

Bushel  . 

-.30 

Shoes . 

Pair  .... 

.95  to  3.50 

Apples,  dried . 

Pound . . 

.06  to  .10 

Underwear . 

Suit  .... 

.50  to  1.50 

The  prices  of  commodities  in  Xenia  were  given  by  Negro  merchants, 
and  are  in  most  cases  higher  than  the  prices  in  Farmville  and  Sandy 
Spring. 
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The  following  budgets  are  estimates  by  the  families  giving  them. 
The  first  represents  the  poorest- class  of  the  Xenia  Negro.  This  family 
came  to  Xenia  in  the  fall  of  1901  from  North  Carolina.  A  son  had 
come  and  had  succeeded  in  securing  good  employment.  He  wrote 
home  for  the  family  to  come.  The  mother  and  father,  aged  70  and 
73  years,  respectively,  came,  and  with  them  a  sister,  her  husband  and  5 
children,  and  1  adopted  child.  They  all  moved  into  the  extreme 
eastern  part  of  the  cit}q  and  the  family  of  11  occupied  a  small  three-room 
house.  In  a  short  while  a  twelfth  member  of  this  family  was  born, 
but  lived  only  eight  days.  In  a  few  months  the  son,  whose  encour¬ 
agement  had  brought  this  family  to  Xenia,  died  also.  With  the  com¬ 
ing  of  spring  smallpox  broke  out  among  them,  and  for  nearly  two 
months  the  house  was  quarantined.  They  all  recovered,  however. 
Only  two  in  this  family,  which  now  numbers  10,  can  read  and  write, 
one  of  whom  is  a  girl  12  years  old.  When  the  investigator  went  to 
this  house  he  was  mistaken  for  the  truant  officer,  and,  without  wait¬ 
ing  to  learn  his  mission,  the  acting  head  of  the  house  asserted  that  she 
had  lawful  reasons  for  not  sending  her  children  to  school,  which  rea¬ 
sons  were  in  part  the  above  story.  These  children  were  four  girls 
16,  12,  12,  and  10  respectively,  and  one  boy  6  years  of  age.  This 
family  sold  the  little  place  they  owned  in  North  Carolina,  together 
with  their  horse,  hogs,  corn,  tobacco,  household  furniture,  and  farm¬ 
ing  implements  for  $160.  After  paying  all  debts  and  expenses  of 
moving,  etc.,  they  arrived  in  Xenia  with  $270.20. 


ESTIMATED  INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE  FOR  39  WEEKS  OF  FAMILY  OF  11  PERSONS. 


Income. 


Expenditure. 


Items. 


Amount. 


Items. 


Amount. 


On  hand . 

From  labor  of  father:  90  days’  general 
labor,  at  $1;  1  week  hoeing  greens,  $5; 

7  weeks  cutting  corn,  $24.40 . 

From  labor  of  son:  13  weeks  at  foundry, 

at  $9  per  week . 

From  labor  of  son-in-law:  2  weeks  on 
traction  line,  at  $1.75  per  day;  4  weeks 
on  farm,  at  $1.25  per  day;  5  weeks  at 
distillery,  at  $1.25  per  day;  2  weeks 
hauling  coal,  at  $1.25  per  day;  3  weeks 
on  farm,  at  $1  per  day;  odd  jobs,  $10.. 
From  labor  of  eldest  daughter;  3  months’ 
nursing,  at  $7  per  month;  1  month’s 

nursing,  at  $5 . : . 

From  labor  of  second  daughter:  1 
month’s  work,  at  $5,  and  5  weeks’ 
work,  at  $1  per  week . 


$270. 20 

119. 40 

• 

117. 00 

131.50 
26. 00 
10. 00 


1  house  and  lot . . . > . 

Addition  of  1  room  to  house . 

2  pairs  of  pants,  at  $1.50  each;  3  pairs 
pants,  at  $1.25  each;  1  pair  pants,  at 
$1;  2  pairs  pants,  at  85  cents  each. . . . 

5  pairs  shoes,  at  $1  each ;  3  pairs  shoes, at 
90  cents;  1  pair  shoes,  at  $1.50. . . . 

1  hat,  at  $1.75;  2  hats,  at  25  cents  each, 

and  2  hats,  at  50  cents  each . 

Groceries  for  39  weeks,  at  $6.80  per  week 

Cloth  for  dresses . 

Underwear  for  all . 

2  fascinators,  at  25  cents  each . 

Socks  and  stockings . 

Oil,  39  weeks,  at  10  cents  per  week . 

1  load  of  coal,  $4;  4  loads  of  coal,  at  $3.75 

each;  2  loads  of  wood,  at  $1.50  each; 

2  loads,  at  $1 . 

Doctor’sbill,  $18;  funeral  expenses,  $10. 
Tobacco,  30  cents  a  week;  snuff,  5cents 

per  week . 

Miscellaneous . 

On  hand . . . 


$225.  00 
45. 00 


9.45 

9.20 

3.25 
265. 20 

4.00 

4. 25 
.50 

1.90 

3.90 


24. 00 
28. 00 

13.65 
28.35 
8. 45 


Total 


674.10 


Total 


674. 10 
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ESTIMATED  ANNUAL  INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE  OF  FAMILY  OF  5  PERSONS. 


Income. 

Expenditure. 

Items. 

Amount. 

Items. 

Amount. 

11  weeks,  at  $6.60  per  week . 

26  weeks,  at  $7.50  per  week . 

Total . 

$72. 60 
195. 00 

Rent,  at  $3  per  month . 

Clothing  (2  suits) . 

Underclothes . 

Shoes  and  stockings . 

Groceries  ana  meat,  at  $1.80  per  week. . 

Doctor’s  bill  and  medicine . 

Life  insurance  for  4  at  5  cents  week  each 

Incidentals  and  miscellaneous  . . . 

Moving  to  Xenia . 

Fuel  and  lighting . 

Total . 

$36. 00 
20. 00 
3.00 
9.50 
93. 60 
15. 00 
10. 40 
13. 10 
37.00 
30.00 

267.  60 

267. 60 

The  following*  represents  the  estimated  annual  income  and  expendi¬ 
ture  of  another  family  of  5  members: 

ESTIMATED  ANNUAL  INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE  OF  FAMILY  OF  5  PERSONS. 


Income. 

Items. 

Amount. 

Man:  39  weeks’  work,  at  $9  per  week... . 
Wife:  12  weeks’  cooking,  at  $2,50  per 

$351. 00 

week;  18  weeks’  washing,  at  $1  per 
week . 

48.00 

Total . 

399. 00 

Expenditure. 

Items. 

Amount. 

Rent,  12  months,  at  $3  per  month . 

Groceries  and  meat,  at  $4  per  week _ 

Dresses  for  wife  and  daughter . 

36. 00 
208. 00 
7.00 

2  suits  for  boys . 

4.50 

1  suit  for  husband . 

5.50 

Shoes  and  stockings  for  all . 

8. 75 

Underclothes  for  all . 

2.00 

Doctor’s  bill  and  medicine . 

21.00 

Funeral  expenses . 

20. 00 

Life  insurance,  at  25  cents  per  week. . . . 
Fuel . 

13.00 
33. 00 

Tobacco,  20  cents  per  week . 

10.40 

Miscellaneous . 

14. 45 

On  hand . 

15. 40 

Total . 

399. 00 

.  The  following  list  gives  the  number  of  propert}7  holders  and  the 
assessed  value  of  this  property  according  to  the  auditor’s  books.  It 
also  gives  the  value  as  estimated  by  the  owners. 

ASSESSED  VALUATION  OF  REAL  ESTATE  OWNED  BY  NEGROES  IN  XENIA,  1902. 


Taxpayer 

number. 

Assessed 

valua¬ 

tion. 

Valued 

by 

owner. 

1 . : 

$210 

$600 

2 . 

70 

100 

3 . 

600 

600 

4 . 

280 

300 

5 . 

850 

800 

6 . 

510 

650 

7 . 

190 

200 

8 . 

220 

300 

9 . 

320 

600 

10 . 

300 

300 

11 . 

200 

200 

12 . 

150 

200 

13 . 

90 

200 

14 . 

140 

150 

15 . 

250 

300 

16 . 

180 

300 

17 . 

50 

37 

18 . 

40 

20 

19 . 

260 

800 

20 . 

410 

200 

21 . . . 

300 

400 

22 . 

110 

200 

23 . 

100 

100 

24 . 

150 

150 

25 . 

180 

200 

26 . 

100 

500 

27 . 

1,180 

3,000 

Taxpayer 

number; 


28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 

34. 

35. 

36. 

37. 

38. 

39. 

40. 

41. 

42. 

43. 

44. 

45. 

46. 

47. 

48. 

49. 

50. 

51. 

52. 

53. 

54. 


Assessed 

valua¬ 

tion. 

Valued 

by 

owner. 

Taxpayer 

number. 

Assessed 

valua¬ 

tion. 

Valued 

by 

owner. 

$390 

$300 

55 . 

$450 

$350 

420 

520 

56 . 

200 

200 

450 

400 

57 . 

290 

250 

210 

200 

58 . 

380 

1,000 

120 

100 

59 . 

260 

200 

360 

550 

60 . 

360 

325 

40 

35 

61 . 

220 

300 

740 

600 

62 . 

310 

400 

280 

650 

63 . 

450 

400 

425 

500 

64 . 

370 

500 

200 

200 

65 . 

290 

400 

540 

200 

66 . 

715 

210 

630 

650 

67 . 

1,650 

1,400 

325 

400 

68 . 

480 

300 

200 

150 

69 . 

200 

800 

570 

1,000 

70 . 

300 

300 

700 

800 

71 . 

2,300 

3,000 

175 

250 

72 . 

250 

200 

320 

175 

73 . 

450 

200 

90 

290 

74 . 

270 

360 

570 

800 

75 . 

110 

200 

790 

700 

76 . 

280 

115 

280 

200 

77 . 

170 

200 

310 

500 

78 . 

340 

800 

100 

200 

79 . 

250 

500 

180 

200 

80 . 

270 

200 

190 

325 

81 . 

160 

150 
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ASSESSED  VALUATION  OF  REAL  ESTATE  OWNED  BY  NEGROES,  ETC.— Concluded. 


Taxpayer 

number. 

Assessed 

valua¬ 

tion. 

Valued 

by 

owner. 

82 . 

$400 

$400 

83 . 

230 

230 

84 . 

250 

200 

85 . 

60 

100 

86 . 

220 

200 

87 . 

368 

400 

88 . 

450 

800 

89 . 

130 

150 

90 . 

140 

100 

91 . 

480 

1,000 

92 . 

350 

500 

93 . 

310 

250 

94 . 

710 

700 

95 . 

300 

450 

96 . 

50 

50 

97 . 

380 

100 

98 . 

190 

200 

99 . 

2, 460 

2,  700 

100 . 

360 

500 

101 . 

3S0 

500 

102 . 

390 

700 

103 . 

200 

200 

104 . 

190 

300 

105 . 

220 

350 

106 . 

490 

500 

107 . 

790 

800 

108 . 

735 

800 

109 . 

240 

100 

110.... . 

300 

250 

Ill . 

530 

300 

112 . 

250 

200 

113 . 

710 

300 

114 . 

100 

75 

115 . 

800 

1,200 

116 . 

200 

200 

117 . 

2,780 

3, 500 

118 . 

400 

400 

119 . 

40 

100 

120 . . 

515 

800 

121 . 

370 

375 

122 . 

70 

130 

123 . 

410 

350 

124 . 

580 

350 

125 . 

290 

400 

126 . 

140 

150 

127 . 

300 

300 

128 . 

130 

400 

129 . 

190 

200 

130 . 

900 

1,000 

131 . . 

400 

350 

132 . 

90 

200 

133 . 

600 

750 

134 . 

190 

200 

135 . 

200 

200 

136 . 

320 

300 

137 . 

550 

700 

138 . 

270 

350 

139 . 

130 

250 

140 . 

40 

100 

141 . 

190 

200 

142 . 

550 

500 

143.. . 

360 

500 

144 . 

280 

125 

145 . 

130 

200 

146 . 

490 

500 

147 . 

310 

150 

148 . 

370 

350 

149 . 

1,700 

1,500 

150 . 

400 

500 

151 . 

385 

400 

152 . 

'  350 

350 

153 . 

240 

700 

154 . 

1,553 

4,000 

155 . 

270 

300 

156 . 

220 

400 

157 . 

550 

.  500 

158 . 

540 

400 

159 . 

370 

200 

160 . 

166 

200 

161 . 

140 

100 

162 . 

1,025 

770 

Taxpayer 

number. 

Assessed 

valua¬ 

tion. 

Valued 

by 

owner. 

163 . 

$590 

$1, 000 

164 . 

330 

300 

165 . 

330 

400 

166 . 

190 

200 

167 . 

140 

100 

168 . 

310 

300 

169 . 

120 

350 

170 . 

420 

500 

171 . 

120 

200 

172 . 

480 

600 

173 . 

520 

600 

174 . 

220 

600 

175 . 

170 

100 

176 . 

130 

300 

177 . 

500 

500 

178 . 

850 

850 

179 . 

950 

1,000 

180 . 

610 

500 

181 . 

120 

400 

182 . 

40 

100 

183 . 

150 

120 

184 . 

110 

100 

185 . 

130 

125 

186 . 

300 

300 

187 . 

120 

150 

188 . 

180 

500 

189 . 

170 

175 

190 . 

200 

200 

191 . 

340 

150 

192 . 

30 

400 

193 . 

300 

300 

194 . 

350 

420 

195 . 

150 

300 

196 . 

220 

200 

197 . 

200 

300 

198 . . 

80 

150 

199 . 

500 

500 

200 . 

710 

800 

201 . 

210 

190 

202 . 

220 

200 

203 . 

320 

200 

204 . 

280 

200 

205 . 

920 

900 

206 . 

100 

80 

207 . 

70 

150 

208 . 

400 

550 

209 . 

550 

800 

210 . 

180 

500 

211 . 

730 

1,000 

212 . 

450 

300 

213 . 

150 

300 

214 . 

420 

500 

215 . 

400 

300 

216 . 

400 

400 

217. . 

470 

500 

218 . 

500 

500 

219 . 

160 

200 

220 . 

860 

800 

221 . 

550 

600 

222 . 

200 

■  250 

223 . 

300 

450 

224 . 

276 

250 

225 . 

280 

1,000 

226 . 

110 

350 

227 . 

70 

150 

228 . 

750 

800 

229 . 

120 

750 

230 . 

170 

200 

231 . 

240 

200 

232 . 

210 

200 

233 . 

370 

400 

234 . 

250 

1,000 

235 . 

370 

800 

236 . 

500 

934 

237 . 

330 

400 

238 . 

300 

1,000 

239 . 

445 

1,000 

240 . 

440 

600 

241 . 

250 

260 

242 . 

1,850 

4, 500 

243 . 

50 

60 

Taxpayer 

number. 

Assessed 

valua¬ 

tion. 

Valued 

by 

owner. 

244 . 

$360 

$500 

245 . 

20 

100 

246 . 

230 

600 

247 . 

490 

400 

248 . 

50 

100 

249 . 

300 

350 

250 . 

200 

200 

251 . 

660 

750 

252 . 

250 

150 

253 . 

300 

500 

254 . 

100 

150 

255 . 

715 

600 

256 . 

220 

500 

257 . 

390 

600 

258 . 

120 

100 

259 . 

325 

650 

260 . 

270 

200 

261 . 

120 

500 

262 . 

210 

400 

263 . 

270 

400 

264 . 

120 

100 

265 . 

155 

200 

266 . 

40 

150 

267 . 

340 

500 

268 . 

590 

600 

269 . 

300 

350 

270 . 

100 

250 

271 . 

1,570 

1,575 

272 . 

235 

450 

273 . 

235 

300 

274 . 

360 

800 

275 . 

40 

100 

276 . 

210 

400 

277 . 

200 

250 

278 . 

30 

100 

279 . 

230 

400 

280 . .  .. 

114 

150 

281 . 

370 

400 

282 . 

1, 560 

2,000 

283 . 

30 

100 

284 . 

290 

500 

285 . 

150 

150 

286 . 

160 

150 

287 . 

20 

50 

288 . 

110 

100 

289 . 

900 

1,000 

290 . 

190 

95 

291 . 

40 

100 

292 . 

50 

125 

293 . 

820 

800 

294 . 

50 

100 

295 . 

2,320 

2, 500 

296 . 

200 

350 

297 . 

340 

350 

298 . 

170 

100 

299 . 

190 

210 

300 . 

170 

225 

301 . 

265 

255 

302..... . 

130 

250 

303 . 

550 

750 

304 . 

1, 540 

2,000 

305 . 

410 

500 

306 . 

200 

225 

307 . 

340 

500 

308 . 

410 

500 

309 . 

290 

300 

310 . 

240 

300 

311 . 

450 

400 

312 . 

260 

500 

313 . 

90 

100 

314 . 

1,625 

2,000 

315 . 

50 

110 

316 . 

150 

200 

317 . 

150 

225 

318 . 

400 

500 

319 . 

50 

100 

320 . 

100 

350 

321 . 

40 

45 

322 . 

650 

600 

Total  . . 

118, 267 

149, 221 
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This  table  shows  322  Negro  property  holders  in  Xenia.  The  num¬ 
ber,  however,  is  greater,  since  several  of  the  pieces  are  owned  jointly 
by  two  or  more  persons.  The  assessed  value  of  this  property  is 
$118,267.  According  to  the  auditor’s  statement  this  is  supposed  to 
represent  from  two-thirds  to  one-half  of  the  real  value  of  the  propert}r, 
which  is  between  $177,400  and  $236,534.  According  to  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  owners,  this  property  is  worth  $149,221.  A  great  deal  of 
this  property  was  bought  through  the  building  and  loan  associations, 
and  mid  for  in  installments  of  from  $2  to  $4  per  week. 

GROUP  LIFE. 

Xenia  is  the  county  seat  and  the  largest  town  of  Greene  County. 
Around  it,  within  less  than  12  miles,  are  Cedarville,  Jamestown, 
Bellbrook,  and  Yellow  Springs,  towns  having,  respectively,  1,189, 
1,205,  352,  and  1,371  inhabitants,  and  several  other  towns.  By  means 
of  good  roads,  railroads,  and  electric  lines  travel  between  these  points 
is  made  easy  and  frequent,  and  for  this  reason  the  whole  county  nuiy 
be  looked  at  as  one  social  group  whose  members  constantly  move 
hither  and  thither  within  its  limits.  But  inside  of  this  larger  group 
is  the  more  clearly  defined  group  of  Xenia  which  this  report  attempts 
to  describe.  And  as  in  Farmville  and  Sandy  Spring,  so  here  the  Negro 
church  is  the  group  or  social  center.  There  are  7  Negro  churches  in 
Xenia,  3  Baptist,  1  African  Methodist  Episcopal,  1  Methodist  Episco¬ 
pal,  1  Christian,  and  1  Wesleyan  Methodist;  or  one  church  to  every 
284  Negro  inhabitants.  The  largest  of  these  is  Zion  Baptist,  which  is 
situated  on  Main  street.  It  is  a  beautiful  brick  edifice,  erected  at  a  cost 
of  $12,500.  The  next  largest,  and  the  church  representing  the  greatest 
intelligence,  is  the  St.  John’s  African  Methodist  Episcopal.  It  has  a 
membership  of  223  and  owns  a  parsonage  and  church  valued  at  $5,000, 
both  of  which  are  paid  for.  The  salary  of  the  pastor  is  $600  per  year. 
Its  Sunday  school  has  an  enrollment  of  about  200  pupils.  These 
churches  have  their  fairs  and  bazaars,  concerts  and  lectures,  and  their 
socials.  The  church  makes  an  effort  to  satisfy  in  some  way  all  the 
legitimate  human  desires,  and  thus  in  the  largest  and  most  helpful 
sense  of  the  word  it  is  the  greatest  social  organ  in  Xenia.  But  its 
chief  purpose  is  to  satisfy  and  educate  the  religious  desires  of  men; 
and  though  it  may  not  always  seem  evident,  this  is  the  great  end 
which  is  pursued  by  the  many  and  varied  means  these  churches  use. 
All  of  them,  however,  have  their  regular  revivals  in  the  fall  or  winter, 
which  last  from  two  to  six  weeks;  and  in  proportion  to  the  fervency 
of  these,  the  churches  generally  reap  their  harvest  of  “converts.” 
These  converts  are  nurtured  and  “kept  within  the  fold”  until  the  next 
spring,  when  they  are  baptized.  The  baptism  generally  takes  place 
in  one  of  the  streams  near  the  city,  and  is  attended  by  hundreds,  and 
often  thousands,  of  people  from  various  parts  of  the  county.  The 
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remaining  part  of  the  year,  until  time  for  the  next  revival,  is  spent 
in  building  up  the  converts  and  whole  congregation  in  the  Christian 
faith,  and  the  sermons  are  on  various  topics — theological,  sociological, 
political,  economic — ranging  from  the  wildest  mystical  ejaculations  to 
the  plainest  discourse  on  such  everyday  affairs  of  life  as  honesty, 
education,  home  owning,  and  the  rearing  of  children. 

While  a  large  number  of  the  “converts”  fall  away  from  the  true 
standard  of  Christianity,  it  can  be  said  that  b}r  far  the  most  far- 
reaching  and  useful  social  force  in  Xenia  is  the  church.  There  were 
few  Negroes  found  who  did  not  attend  the  church  or  acknowledge 
its  influence.  Of  the  1,505  persons  over  10  3^ears  of  age,  977,  or  64.9 
per  cent,  were  reported  as  church  members  in  good  standing.  These 
consisted  of  357  males,  98  of  whom  were  under  30  years  of  age,  44 
between  30  and  40 years,  and  215  of  40  years  or  over;  also  620  females, 
of  whom  226  were  under  30  years  of  age,  106  between  30  and  40  years, 
and  288  of  40  years  or  over.  Of  84  per  cent  of  the  families  there  was 
at  least  one  person  in  each  who  was  a  member  of  the  church,  and  every 
family  reported  some  one  attending  church  at  some  time.  Many  per¬ 
sons,  however,  whose  names  are,  perhaps,  on  some  church  record,  are 
not  counted  as  church  members  in  this  report.  The  number  of  such 
persons  is  very  near  100,  and  they  answered  the  question  as  to  church 
membership  with,  “I  used  to  belong  to  church,  but  1  do  not  now, 
because  I  don’t  attend  often;”  “  I  used  to,  but  1  have  not  joined  since 
I  came  here;”  “1  am,  but  am  not  lit  to  be;”  “I  am  a  Christian,  but 
not  a  church  member.” 

The  church  does  not,  however,  occupy  the  social  life  of  the  Negroes 
as  completely  as  formerly,  or  as  is  now  the  case  in  some  Southern 
towns.  The  home  is  fast  becoming  among  the  more  intelligent  classes 
in  Xenia  the  real  social  unit.  But,  leaving  aside  the  home,  next  to 
the  church  are  the  secret  orders.  There  are  11  Negro  lodges  in  Xenia, 
namely:  Wilberforce  Lodge,  No.  21,  of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons, 
having  48  members;  Lincoln  Chapter,  No.  2,  of  Ro3^al  Arch  Masons, 
having  18  members;  Xenia  Commandeiy,  No.  8,  of  Knights  Templars, 
having  20  members;  Damon  Lodge,  No.  29,  of  Knights  of  Pythias, 
having  70  members;  Toussaint  Lodge  of  G.  U.  Order  of  Odd  Fellows; 
Daniels  Post  of  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic;  Daniels  Corps,  No.  228, 
of  Women’s  Relief  Corps;  Eastern  Star  Lodge,  No.  2;  Bell  of  Ohio 
D.  T.  Tabernacle,  No.  511;  Mount  Olive  Lodge,  No.  25,  of  Good 
Samaritans,  and  a  lodge  of  Knights  of  Tabor. 

In  the  life  of  the  more  intelligent  part  of  the  community  the  high 
school  plays  quite  a  part.  Besides  having  nuury  of  the  children  in 
attendance,  it  has  a  regular  course  of  lectures.  The  subjects  for  this 
year  are  economics  and  sociology,  ph3Tsiology  and  hygiene,  history, 
and  the  Bible.  Among  the  lecturers  are  a  Negro  physician,  a  white 
lawyer,  a  bishop  of  the  A.  M.  E.  Church,  an  instructor  in  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Theological  Seminary,  and  an  instructor  in  Wilberforce  Uni- 
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versity.  There  have  been  lectures  in  this  school  by  some  of  the  best 
thinkers  of  Ohio,  and  though  a  fee  was  attached  they  were  very  largely 
attended.  There  are  among  the  Negroes  very  clearly  defined  social 
grades  so  far  as  the  highest  and  lowest  elements  are  concerned.  In 
the  highest  grade  is  the  educated  Negro,  and  home-owning  Negro.  A 
number  of  these  are  of  free  birth  and  some  of  several  generations 
of  freedom,  though  these  qualifications  are  not  the  only  criteria  for 
entrance  into  this  class.  These  people  comprise  in  general  the  teach¬ 
ers  and  other  professional  classes,  the  entrepreneurs,  and  a  few  porters 
and  artisans.  These  are  divided  into  smaller  circles  of  more  or  less 
exclusiveness.  It  is  this  class  which  has  in  general  the  confidence  of 
the  community  of  whites.  They  are  attendants  at  the  university 
extension  lecture  courses,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  courses,  and  take  some  part 
in  various  movements  for  the  betterment  of  the  city.  Most  of  their 
sons  and  daughters  go  to  the  high  school  and  some  go  to  college  or 
normal  school.  The  lowest  class  is  composed  chiefly  of  the.late  immi¬ 
grants  from  the  South.  They  are  poor  and  ignorant  though  not 
vicious.  Being  used  to  crowding  in  close  quarters  they  generally  con¬ 
tinue  the  same  manner  of  living.  Together  with  them  are  some  of  the 
native-born  Negroes.  It  was  this  class  which  voted  almost  solidly  for 
whisky  in  the  recent  prohibition  election  when  every  ward  in  the  city 
went  “  dry  ”  except  the  Fourth  W ard,  which  is  inhabited  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  by  Negroes.  Between  these  two  classes,  which  have  but  little 
contact  with  each  other  in  a  social  way,  is  the  great  mass  of  Negro 
laborers,  domestic  servants,  and  families  that  “take  in  washing,” 
shading  almost  imperceptibly  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  type  of 
Negro. 

As  to  the  future  of  the  race,  the  Negroes  of  Xenia  are  of  a  hopeful 
mood  almost  to  a  unit.  The  degree  of  hope  is  different,  and  the 
reasons  upon  which  it  is  based  vary  greatly  among  different  types  of 
persons.  There  still  exists  the  sentimental  hope  which  seems  to  have 
but  little  rational  basis,  but  this  is  very  limited  and  confined  to  the 
more  ignorant  part  of  the  older  element.  Among  the  more  thoughtful 
there  is  much  discontent  and  restlessness  on  account  of  their  condition. 
This  is  of  the  helpful  sort,  however,  in  that  it  is  the  result  of  increas¬ 
ing  intelligence  and  responsibility  and  reflection  upon  the  condition 
and  environment  of  Negroes  and  methods  of  bettering  these.  Under 
it  all  there  is  a  very  encouraging  kind  of  hopefulness. 

The  contact  with  the  whites  seems  to  be  characterized  by  fairness 
and  frankness,  though  it  can  not  be  said  that  the  element  of  racial 
prejudice  does  not  exist.  Most  of  the  whites  draw  a  distinction 
between  the  ignorant  Negro  and  the  intelligent  Negro,  and  their  treat¬ 
ment  is  in  accordance  with  this  distinction.  The  investigator,  though 
a  Negro,  received  the  most  cordial  assistance  of  all  the  white  persons 
with  whom  this  stud\^  brought  him  in  contact. 

This  paper  would  be  incomplete  without  a  word  concerning  Wilber- 
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force  University.  It  is  named  for  William  Wilberforce,  the  English 
antislavery  agitator.  The  school  is  the  oldest  Negro  college  in  America. 
It  was  founded  in  1856  and  is  run  entirely  by  Negroes,  being  under 
the  supervision  of  the  A.  M.  E.  Church.  It  is  3  miles  from  Xenia, 
and  has  an  enrollment  of  about  400  students,  who  come  from  all  parts 
of  the  United  States  and  from  abroad.  In  the  year  1901-2  there  were 
10  students  from  South  Africa,  5  from  West  Africa,  1  from  South 
America,  and  3  from  the  West  Indies.  Its  teachers  are  Negroes, 
and  among  them  are  graduates  from  Oberlin  College,  Brown  Univer¬ 
sity,  Cornell  University,  and  the  University  of  Chicago.  The  Wilber¬ 
force  community,  which  consists  of  161  persons  (permanent  residents), 
according  to  the  last  census,  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
communities  of  Negroes  in  the  country.  Among  the  residents  of 
Wilberforce  have  been  four  bishops  of  the  A.  M.  E.  Church,  two  of 
whom  still  reside  there.  The  family  of  the  only  Negro  West  Point 
graduate  now  in  the  Regular  Army  is  also  in  Wilberforce,  and  also 
the  family  of  a  chaplain  in  the  United  States  Army. 

Wilberforce  deserves  mention  because  of  its  influence  upon  Xenia. 
For  many  years  its  teachers  and  students  have  lectured  and  preached 
in  Xenia.  The  Methodist  Church  has  as  pastor  a  former  graduate  of 
Wilberforce.  The  principal  of  the  high  school  and  many  of  the 
teachers  are  graduates  or  former  students  of  this  school.  In  the 
early  days  WTilberforce  was  the  cause  of  bringing  many  people  to 
Xenia;  and  to-day  Wilberforce  for  one  day  unites  all  the  towns  in  the 
county — indeed  in  several  counties— on  the  occasion  of  its  annual  com¬ 
mencement,  when  nearly  every  Negro  in  Greene  County  is  present. 

Nearly  all  the  families  in  Wilberforce  are  property  holders.  The 
following  list,  taken  from  the  auditor’s  books,  gives  the  assessed  value 
of  this  property : 


ASSESSED  VALUATION  OF  PROPERTY  OWNED  BY  NEGROES  OF  WILBERFORCE,  OHIO,  1902. 


Assessed  valuation. 

* 

Taxpayer  num¬ 
ber. 

Acres. 

Lot. 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments. 

Total. 

1 . 

2 . 

0. 62 
21.29 

$28 

606 

$1, 500 

$1,528 

606 

3 . 

10. 90 

361 

400 

761 

4 . 

6.00 

228 

600 

828 

5 . 

4. 14 

171 

900 

1,071 

6 . 

2.00 

67 

200 

267 

7 . 

1.00 

29 

400 

429 

8 . 

.44 

28 

400 

428 

9 . 

6. 80 

50 

350 

400 

10 . 

1.52 

57 

600 

657 

11 . 

2.68 

95 

700 

795 

12 . . 

3. 10 

114 

2, 000 

2, 114 

13 . 

6.  60 

275 

1,400 

1,675 

14 . 

4.  33 

171 

900 

1,071 

15 . 

86.83 

2,867 

1,500 

4, 367 

16 . 

246. 22 

-  6,593 

400 

6,993 

17 . 

7.45 

266 

900 

1,166 

18 . 

51.21 

1,719 

1,100 

2, 819 

19 . 

6. 85 

238 

2,200 

2,438 

20 . 

.83 

23 

500 

523 

Taxpayer  num¬ 
ber. 


Acres. 


21 

22 

23 

24 
25. 
26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 


21.94 
5. 78 
81.97 
1.03 
.44 
1.00 
1.00 
8.80 
.12 
.44 
4.65 
.43 
31.00 
.17 
.45 
1.00 
3. 36 


Total 


634. 39 


Assessed  valuation. 


Lot. 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments. 

Total. 

$536 

$450 

$986 

160 

1,100 

1, 260 

2,926 

550 

3, 476 

26 

26 

27 

27 

57 

57 

1,750 

1,750 

314 

314 

20 

20 

67 

67 

152 

152 

38 

38 

1,017 

250 

1,267 

28 

28 

30 

30 

50 

50 

48 

48 

19, 482 

21, 050 

40, 532 
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The  above  table  shows  37  property  holders  (notineluding  the  school 
property)  with  property  valued  at  $40,532.  Taking  the  assessed  value 
at  one-third  for  land  values  and  two-thirds  for  values  of  improve¬ 
ments,  which  is  according  to  the  method  of  assessing  rural  property, 
the  full  value  of  lands  is  seen  to  be  $58,446,  and  of  improvements 
$31,575,  making  a  total  of  $90,021,  or  an  average  of  $2,433  per  prop¬ 
erty  holder.  Most  of  the  trade  of  Wilberforce  goes  to  Xenia.  There 
is,  however,  one  grocery  store,  run  by  a  graduate  of  Wilberforce 
University,  which  does  most  of  the  retail  business  of  the  neighbor¬ 
hood;  also  a  photograph  gallery,  a  butcher  shop,  a  creamery,  a  restau¬ 
rant,  three  boarding  houses,  and  connected  with  the  school  there  is  a 
printing  office,  a  shoe  shop,  and  a  carpentry  shop.  The  carpenters 
from  this  .shop  have  put  up  several  houses  in  the  neighborhood.  The 
district  public  school  situated  at  Whlberforce  is  taught  by  two  gradu¬ 
ates  of  Wilberforce  University.  Its  enrollment  is  35,  composed  of  17 
boys  and  18  girls. 

As  a  result  of  this  study  the  conclusion  is  reached  that  the  condition 
of  the  Negroes  of  Xenia  shows  in  many  wavs,  though  sometimes  but 
feebly,  a  response  to  the  better  advantages  afforded  by  this  city  as 
compared  with  the  towns  of  Sandy  Spring  and  Farmville.  This  con¬ 
clusion  leads  to  the  inference  that  the  future  will  see  the  Negroes 
better  their  condition  as  their  environment  becomes  better. 


AGREEMENTS  BETWEEN  EMPLOYERS  AND  EMPLOYEES. 


[It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Bureau  to  publish  from  time  to  time  important  agree¬ 
ments  made  between  large  bodies  of  employers  and  employees  with  regard  to  wages, 
hours  of  labor,  etc.  The  Bureau  would  be  pleased  to  receive  copies  of  such  agree¬ 
ments  whenever  made.  ] 

AGREEMENT  ENTERED  INTO  BY  THE  MASTER  CARPEN¬ 
TERS’  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  CITY  OF  BOSTON  AND 
THE  UNITED  CARPENTERS’  COUNCIL  OF  BOSTON  AND 
VICINITY. 

Agreement  between  The  Master  Carpenters’  Association  of  the  City 
of  Boston,  a  voluntary  association  having  a  usual  place  of  business  in 
Boston,  in  the  County  of  Suffolk  and  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
party  of  the  first  part,  and  The  United  Carpenters’  Council  of  the  City 
of  Boston  and  Vicinity,  a  voluntary  association  composed  of  and  repre¬ 
senting  the  following  organizations: 

Labor  Unions  33,  1,096  and  954,  of  Boston;  218,  of  East  Boston; 
67,  of  Roxbury;  386,  of  Dorchester;  959,  of  Mattapan;  938,  of  West 
Roxbury;  438,  of  Brookline;  625,  of  Malden;  629,  of  Somerville;  889, 
of  Allston;  762,  of  Quincy;  602,  of  Hyde  Park;  862,  of  Wakefield; 
443,  of  Chelsea;  441,  of  Cambridge;  780,  of  Everett;  846,  of  Revere; 
821,  of  Winthrop;  and  1,197,  of  Saugus;  affiliated  with  United  Brother¬ 
hood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America,  Branch  1,  of  Boston; 
Branch  2,  of  Boston;  Branch  3,  of  Roxbury;  Branch  4,  of  South 
Boston;  Branch  1,  of  Cambridge;  Branch  1,  of  Chelsea;  affiliated  with 
Amalgamated  Carpenters  of  Great  Britain,  having  its  usual  place  of 
business  in  said  Boston,  party  of  the  second  part: 

Witnesseth,  that  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  method  of  peace¬ 
fully  settling  all  questions  of  mutual  concern,  the  said  Master  Carpen¬ 
ters’  Association  of  the  City  of  Boston  and  United  Carpenters’ Council 
of  the  City  of  Boston  and  Vicinity,  parties  of  the  first  and  second 
parts,  severally  and  jointly  agree  that  no  such  question  shall  be  con¬ 
clusively  acted  upon  by  either  body  independently,  but  shall  be 
referred  for  settlement  to  a  joint  committee,  which  committee  shall 
consist  of  an  equal  number  of  representatives  from  each  association; 
and  also  agree  that  all  such  questions  shall  be  settled  by  our  own 
trade,  without  intervention  of  any  other  trade  whatsoever. 

The  parties  hereto. agree  to  abide  by  the  findings  of  this  committee 
on  all  matters  of  mutual  concern  referred  to  it  by  either  party.  It  is 
understood  and  agreed  by  both  parties  that  in  no  event  shall  strikes 
and  lockouts  be  permitted,  but  all  differences  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  joint  committee,  and  work  shall  proceed  without  stoppage  or 
embarrassment. 

In  carrying  out  this  agreement  the  parties  hereto  agree  to  sustain 
the  principle  that. absolute  personal  independence  of  the  individual  to 
work  or  not  to  work,  to  employ  or  not  to  employ,  is  fundamental,  and 
should  never  be  questioned  or  assailed,  for  upon  that  independence 
the  security  of  our  whole  social  fabric  and  business  prosperity  rests, 
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and  employers  and  workmen  should  be  equally  interested  in  its  defense 
and  preservation. 

The  parties  hereto  also  agree  that  they  will  make  recognition  of  this 
joint  agreement  a  part  of  the  organic  law  of  their  respective  associa¬ 
tions,  by  incorporating  with  their  respective  constitutions  or  by-laws 
the  following  clauses: 

A.  All  members  of  this  association  do  by  virtue  of  their  member¬ 
ship  recognize  and  assent  to  the  establishment  of  a  joint  committee  of 
arbitration  (under  a  regular  form  of  agreement  and  governing  rules), 

by  and  between  this  body  and  the - (here  write  the  name  of  the 

other  contracting  party)  for  the  peaceful  settlement  of  all  matters  of 
mutual  concern  to  the  two  bodies  and  the  members  thereof. 

B.  This  organization  shall  elect  at  its  annual  meeting - dele¬ 

gates  to  the  said  joint  committee,  of  which  the  president  of  this 
association  shall  be  one,  official^  notifying  within  three  days  there¬ 
after  the  said - (here  write  the  name  of  the  other  contracting 

party)  of  the  said  action  and  of  the  names  of  the  delegates  elected. 

C.  The  duty  of  the  delegates  thus  elected  shall  be  to  attend  all 

meetings  of  the  said  joint  committee,  and  they  must  be  governed  in 
this  action  by  the  rules  jointly  adopted  by  this  association  and  the 
said  - - (here  write  the  name  of  the  other  contracting  party). 

D.  No  amendments  shall  be  made,  to  these  special  clauses,  A,  B,  C, 
and  D,  of  these  by-laws,  except  by  concurrent  vote  of  this  association 

with  the  said  - (here  write  the  name  of  the  other  contracting 

party)  and  only  after  six  months’  notice  of  proposal  to  so  amend. 

The  joint  committee  above  referred  to  is  hereby  created  and  estab¬ 
lished,  and  the  following  rules  adopted  for  its  guidance: 

1.  This  committee  shall  consist  of  not  less  than  six  members,  equally 
divided  between  the  associations  represented.  The  members  of  the 
committee  shall  be  elected  annually  by  their  respective  associations  at 
their  regular  meetings  for  the  election  of  officers.  An  umpire  shall  be 
chosen  by  the  committee  at  their  annual  meeting,  as  the  first  item  of 
business  after  organization.  This  umpire  must  be  neither  a  workman 
nor  an  employer  of  workmen.  He  shall  not  serve  unless  his  presence 
is  made  necessary  by  failure  of  the  committee  to  agree.  In  such  cases 
he  shall  act  as  presiding  officer  at  all  meetings  and  have  the  casting 
vote  as  provided  in  Rule  7. 

2.  The  duty  of  this  committee  shall  be  to  consider  such  matters  of 
mutual  interest  and  concern  to  the  employers  and  the  workmen  as  may 
be  regularly  referred  to  it  by  either  of  the  parties  to  this  agreement, 
transmitting  its  conclusions  thereon  to  each  association  for  its 
government. 

3.  A  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  committee  shall  be  held  during 
the  month  of  January,  at  which  meeting  the  special  business  shall  be 
the  establishment  of  “  Working  Rules”  for  the  ensuing  year;  these 
rules  to  guide  and  govern  employers  and  workmen,  and  to  comprehend 
such  particulars  as  rate  of  wages  per  hour,  number  of  hours  to  be 
worked,  payment  for  overtime,  payment  for  Sunday-work,  govern¬ 
ment  of  apprentices,  and  similar  questions  of  joint  concern. 

4.  Special  meetings  shall  be  held  when  either  of  the  parties  hereto 
desire  to  submit  any  question  to  the  committee  for  settlement. 

5.  For  the  proper  conduct  of  business,  a  chairman  shall  be  chosen 
at  each  meeting,  but  he  shall  preside  only  for  the  meeting  at  which  he 
is  so  chosen.  The  duty  of  the  chairman  shall  be  that  usually  incumbent 
on  a  presiding  officer. 
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6.  A  clerk  shall  be  chosen  at  the  annual  meeting  to  serve  during  the 
year.  His  duty  shall  be  to  call  all  regular  meetings,  and  to  call  special 
meetings  when  officially  requested  so  to  do  by  either  body  party  hereto. 
He  shall  keep  true  and  accurate  record  of  the  meetings,  transmit  all 
findings  to  the  associations  interested,  and  attend  to  the  usual  duties 
of  the  office. 

7.  A  majority  vote  shall  decide  all  questions.  In  case  of  the  absence 
of  any  member,  the  president  of  the  association  by  which  he  was 
appointed  shall  have  the  right  to  appoint  a  substitute  in  his  place. 
The  umpire  shall  have  casting  vote  in  case  of  tie. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  parties  hereto,  duly  authorized  by  their 
respective  constituent  associations,  have  caused  these-  presents  to  be 
subscribed  and  their  respective  seals  to  be  affixed  by  officials  hereunto 
dulv  and  specially  authorized  and  empowered,  this  22d  day  of  October, 
A.  D.  1902. 


[seal] 


The  Master  Carpenters’  Association 

of  the  City  of  Boston, 
By  E.  Noyes  Whitcomb,  President. 

John  Y.  Mainland,  Secretary . 


Boston,  October  22,  190°2. 

Suffolk,  ss. 

Then  personalty  appeared  the  above-named,  E.  Noyes  Whitcomb  and 
John  Y.  Mainland,  and  acknowledged  the  foregoing  instrument  to  be 
the  free  act  and  deed  of  The  Master  Carpenters’  Association  of  the  City 
of  Boston.  Before  me, 

Eugene  C.  Upton,  Notary  Public. 


The  United  Carpenters’  Council’ of  the 

City  of  Boston  and  Vicinity, 
By  John  Cussack,  President. 

M.  J.  McLeod,  Secretary. 


Boston,  Mass.  ,  October  25,  1902. 

Suffolk,  ss. 

Then  personalty  appeared  the  above-named,  John  Cussack  and  M.  J. 
McLeod,  and  each  acknowledged  the  foregoing  instrument  to  be  his 
free  act  and  deed  and  the  free  act  and  deed  of  The  United  Carpenters’ 
Council  of  the  City  of  Boston  and  Vicinity. 

W.  P.  CoOLBAUGH, 

Justice  of  the  Peace. 

WORKING  RULES. 

The  joint  committee  of  the  Master  Carpenters’  Association  of  the 
City  of  Boston  and  the  United  Carpenters’  Council  of  the  City  of  Bos¬ 
ton  and  Vicinity,  created  under  agreement  of  the  two  bodies  to  settle 
all  questions  of  mutual  concern  to  employers  and  workmen  in  that 
trade,  without  strikes  or  lockouts,  have  decided  upon  the  following 
working  rules  to  govern  employers  and  workmen  in  that  trade  for  the 
term  ending  May  1,  1904,  acting  under  the  following  declaration  of 
principles: 

In  carrying  out  these  rules  the  parties  hereto,  that  is  to  say,  the 
members  of  the  Master  Carpenters’  Association  of  the  City  of  Boston 
and  the  members  of  the  United  Carpenters’  Council  of  the  City  of 
Boston  and  V icinity,  are  to  sustain  the  principle  that  absolute  personal 
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independence  of  the  individual  to  work  or  not  to  work,  to  employ  or 
not  to  employ,  is  fundamental,  and  should  never  be  questioned  or 
assailed,  for  upon  that  independence  the  security  of  our  whole  social 
fabric  and  business  prosperity  rests,  and  employers  and  workmen 
should  be  equally  interested  in  its  defense  and  preservation.  Inas¬ 
much  as  the  United  Carpenters’  Council  is  now  being  recognized  as  a 
proper  bod}^  to  cooperate  with  in  settling  all  matters  of  mutual  con¬ 
cern  between  employers  and  workmen  in  this  trade,  it  shall  be 
understood  that  the  policy  of  the  Master  Carpenters’  Association  shall 
be  to  assist  the  said  council  and  its  constituent  unions  to  make  their 
bodies  as  thoroughly  representative  as  possible. 

1.  Hours  of  labor. — From  May  1,  1903,' to  May  1,  1904,  not  more 
than  8  hours’  labor  shall  be  required  in  the  limits  of  the  day,  except  it 
be  as  overtime,  with  payment  for  same  as  herein  provided,  except  in 
shops  where  the  time  shall  be  9  hours. 

2.  Working  hours. — The  working  hours  to  be  from  8  a.  m.  to  12-  m., 
and  from  1  p.  m.  to  5  p.  m.,  with  1  hour  for  dinner,  during  the  months 
of  February,  March,  April,  May,  June,  July,  August,  September, 
October.  During  the  months  of  November,  December,  and  January, 
each  employer  and  his  employees  shall  be  free  to  decide  as  to  the  hours 
of  beginning  and  quitting  work,  always  with  the  understanding  that 
not  more  than  8  hours  shall  be  required  except  as  overtime,  as  herein 
provided  for. 

3.  Night  work. — Eight  hours  to  constitute  a  night’s  labor.  When 
two  gangs  are  employed,  working  hours  to  be  from  8  p.  m.  to  12  m. 
and  from  1  a.  m.  to  5  a.  m. 

4.  Overtime. — Overtime  to  be  paid  for  as  time  and  one-half. 

5.  Double  time. — Work  done  on  Sundays,  Fourth  of  July,  Labor  Day, 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  days  to  be  paid  for  as  double  time. 

6.  Wages.  —  From  date  of  this  agreement  to  May  1,  1903,  the  mini¬ 
mum  rate  of  wages  to  be  35  cents  per  hour.  From  May  1,  1903,  to 
May  1,  1904,  the  minimum  rate  of  wages  to  be  37£  cents  per  hour. 

7.  Pay  day. — Wages  to  be  paid  weekly,  at  or  before  5  p.  m.  of  the 
established  pay  day  of  each  employer. 

8.  Waiting  time.- — If  any  workman  is  discharged,  he  shall  be  entitled 
to  receive  his  wages  at  once,  and  failing  to  so  receive  them,  he  shall  be 
entitled  to  payment  at  regular  rate  of  wages,  for  every  working  hour 
of  waiting  time  which  he  may  suffer  by  default  of  the  employer.  If 
any  workman  is  laid  off  on  account  of  unfavorable  weather,  he  shall 
not  be  entitled  to  waiting  time.  If  any  workman  is  laid  off  on  account 
of  lack  of  materials,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  pay  for  every  work¬ 
ing  hour  at  the  regular  rate  of  wages  until  notified  that  work  must  be 
temporarily  suspended,  and  in  that  event  he  shall  be  entitled,  on  demand, 
to  receive  his  wages  at  once,  the  same  as  in  case  of  discharge.  Should 
an  office  order  be  issued  to  a  workman  in  payment  of  his  wages,  the 
workman  shall  be  entitled  to  additional  time,  sufficient  to  enable  him 
to  reach  the  office  to  receive  payment. 

9.  Dusiness  agent. — The  business  agent  of  the  Carpenters’  Union 
shall  be  allowed  to  visit  all  jobs  during  working  hours,  to  interview 
the  steward  of  the  job,  and  for  this  purpose  only.  Nothing  in  this 
rule  shall  be  construed  as  giving  such  agents  any  authority  to  issue 
orders  controlling  the  work  of  workmen,  or  to  interfere  with  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  work,  and  any  infringement  of  this  rule  shall  make  the 
agent  so  infringing  liable  to  discipline  after  investigation. 
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The  question  of  shop  work  being  of  vital  importance  to  mill  men  in 
Boston  and  vicinity,  thorough  consideration  will  be  given  to  this  sub¬ 
ject  during  the  year,  to  the  end  that  comprehensive  action  may  be 
taken  to  equalize  conditions. 

E.  Noyes  Whitcomb, 

John  Y.  Mainland, 

Ira  G.  Hersey, 

Freelon  Morris, 

Walter  S.  Gerry, 

Committee  Representing  The  Master  Carpenters’  Association. 

Wm.  J.  Shields, 

Charles  A.  McDonald, 

John  Cussack, 

John  F.  Medland, 

John  E.  Potts, 

Committee  Representing  Carpenters ’  Council. 

The  umpire  selected  by  the  joint  committee  is  George  L.  Went¬ 
worth,  esq.,  associate  justice  of  the  municipal  court,  court  house, 
Pemberton  square,  Boston. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that,  in  deciding  upon  the  working  rules  above 
printed,  the  joint  committee  were  unanimous,  and  therefore  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  the  umpire  were  not  required. 

DES  MOINES  AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  COAL  OPERATORS 
OF  IOWA  AND  THE  UNITED  MINE  WORKERS  OF  DIS¬ 
TRICT  THIRTEEN. 

At  a  joint  conference  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  and 
the  Iowa  Coal  Operators’  Association  held  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  March 
27,  1903,  the  following  scale,  rules,  regulations  and  agreements  were 
entered  into  and  adopted  for  District  13  for  the  year  beginning  April 
1,  1903,  and  ending  March  31,  1904. 

The  price  to  be  paid  for  pick  mined  coal  in  the  various  subdistricts 
named  below,  of  said  district  13,  during  the  year  commencing  April 
1,  1903,  and  ending  March  31,  1904,  shall  be  as  follows:  Per  ton 
of  2,000  pounds,  at  the  option  of  the  operators,  as  to  mine  run  or  lump 
coal,  provided  that  onty  such  coal  as  is  sold  as  mine  run  shall  be  paid 
for  on  that  basis,  unless  otherwise  agreed  upon  between  the  State 
board  of  the  U.  M.  W.  of  A.  and  the  operator  of  the  mine. 

All  of  the  screens  in  the  different  fields  shall  have  not  to  exceed 
72  square  feet  of  superficial  area,  free  from  obstructions,  and  the  bars 
of  each  screen  shall  rest  upon  a  sufficient  number  of  bearings  to  hold 
the  bars  in  proper  position.  No  screen  provided  for  in  this  agree¬ 
ment  shall  be  more  than  12  feet  in  length,  except  those  now  in  use, 
nor  have  anything  on  or  near  it,  which  will  impede  the  progress  of 
the  coal  over  the  screen,  provided  further  that  the  screens  in  the  sev¬ 
eral  subdistricts  shall  be  as  follows: 

SUBDISTRICT  NO.  1. 

The  screens  shall  be  of  flat  bars  of  not  less  than  five-eighths  of  an 
inch  surface  and  not  to  exceed  14  inches  between  the  bars,  except  in 
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Putnam  County,  Mo.,  which  shall  be  on  an  absolute  mine  run  basis. 
Hand  picked  coal  shall  be  considered  as  screened  lump  coal. 


Mine  run  coal  Putnam  County,  Mo . per  ton..  $0.  89f 

Mine  run  coal  K.  C.  track  in  Iowa . do . 92T% 


And  that  a  commission  shall  be  appointed  by  President  C.  H.  Mor¬ 
ris  of  the  Iowa  Coal  Operators’  Association  and  President  Edwin 
Perry  of  district  No.  13  of  the  U.  M.  W.  of  A.  to  investigate  the  con¬ 
ditions  in  Putnam  County,  Mo.,  and  decide  whether  the  coal  in  any 
mine  therein  is  deficient  or  not,  if  it  is  deficient,  they  shall  fix  the 
price  per  ton  that  shall  cover  the  deficiency.  The  price  to  be  effective 
from  April  1,  1903. 


Screened  lump  coal . . . per  ton..  $1.  05 

Eight-foot  entry . per  yard. .  1.  72 

Twelve-foot  entry . do.  ...  1.  35 

Fourteen -foot  entry . do _  1.  30 

Room  turning,  12  to  14  foot  doorway,  each .  2.  25 


Double  shifting  entries,  25  cents  per  yard  extra. 

Tee  machine. 

Machine  runners . . per  ton. .  $0.  07f 

Machine  shovelers . . . . do . 07 \ 

Loaders . do . 55| 


CENTERVILLE  MINES. 


Tegg  machine  runners. 

40-foot  room . . . . per  foot. .  $0.  2227 

Entry . . do . 0729 

Extra  cuts . do . 0762 

Tegg  machine  shovelers. 

40-foot  room . . per  foot. .  $0. 1807 

Entry . do . 0593 

Extra  cuts. .  ^ . do . 0705 

Harrison  runner,  double  rib . . . do . 0959 

Harrison  shovelers,  double  rib . do . 0718 

Harrison  runners . per  day. .  2.  80 

Loaders . per  ton . .  .  49f 

Head  track  layers . per  day. .  2.  56 

Pipe  men . ■ . do _  2.  50 

Drivers  and  trip  riders . . do _  2. 44 

Cagers . . do _  2.44 

Boy  couplers . do _  1.52 

Oilers  and  trappers . do _  1. 13 

Pushers  and  all  other  inside  adult  labor . do _  2.  36 


Boy  drivers  may  be  used  between  partings  but  when  used  at  regu¬ 
lar  switching  they  shall  be  considered  as  men  and  receive  men’s  wages. 


Top  labor. 

Box  car  and  top  men . per  day. .  $1.  80 

But  in  no  case  shall  a  reduction  from  present  wages  be  made  on  any 
man  now  receiving  more  than  $1.80  per  day. 

Outside  drivers,  for  outside  work  only,  and  mine  teamsters . per  day..  $1.  80 

Sinkers,  per  day  of  eight  hours . . . ' .  2.  70 


Price  of  smithing  shall  be  1  per  cent  of  the  gross  earnings,  provided 
that  miners’  tools  be  given  preference  over  all  other  work  done  by  the 
blacksmith,  and  the  tools  shall  be  sharpened  in  a  workmanlike  manner. 
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That  in  accordance  with  the  State  law  the  company  shall  furnish 
all  the  necessary  timbers  and  the  miner  shall  keep  his  room  securety 
propped.  If  the  miner  working1  in  the  room  fails  to  securety  prop 
the  same,  or  neglects  to  prop  as  directed  by  the  pit  foreman  or  to 
build  his  road  wall  within  3  feet,  or  his  gob  within  4  feet,  of  the  work¬ 
ing  face,  provided  he  has  material  to  gob  with,  he  may  be  discharged. 
If  the  miner  is  discharged,  and  he  is  not  satisfied  with  the  decision  of 
the  mine  foreman,  an  appeal  maybe  taken  as  provided  for  in  reso¬ 
lution  No.  8  of  this  agreement. 

In  any  mine  where  the  company  does  the  brushing  the  miner  shall 
deliver  his  coal  and  receive  his  empty  car  at  his  switch;  it  is  also  fur¬ 
ther  agreed  that  two  men  may  work  on  one  road  under  this  agree¬ 
ment.  It  is  also  agreed  that  the  miner  shall  be  responsible  for  his 
working  face  up  to  the  cap  rock,  except  falls  caused  by  slips  or  on 
account  of  mines  being  idle,  and  falls  caused  by  first  break  in  circle 
work,  and  in  front  of  the  roadway  outward  to  the  inside  corner  of  his 
last  roadwall,  and  when  a  fall  occurs  on  the  roadway  outward  from 
the  end  of  the  roadwall,  exceeding  one  car  of  dirt,  the  pit  boss  shall 
upon  being  notified,  see  that  such  fall  is  removed. 

The  company  may  run  the  machine  double  shift  when  necessary,  on 
account  of  delays  from  breakage  or  unavoidable  causes,  or  it  may  run 
one  shift  each  24  hours,  whether  it  is  during  the  time  the  mine  is  run¬ 
ning  coal  or  during  the  intervening  time,  provided  that  one  machine 
crew  work  not  to  exceed  48  hours  in  one  week,  when  the  mine  runs 
every  day  and  when  the  mine  is  not  working  full  time,  they  may  run 
the  machines  as  many  hours  as  the  pit  runs  each  week. 

The  machine  shovelers  shall  remove  the  dirt  cut  by  the  machine 
from  under  the  coal  and  clean  up  the  place  for  the  loaders.  The  min¬ 
ing  shall  be  done  in  the  clay  and  as  thin  as  practicable  to  clear  the 
dutchman.  In  case  of  falls  or  slips  on  the  face,  and  the  loader  and  the 
pit  boss  can  not  agree  on  the  price  for  cleaning  it,  the  company  may 
load  the  place  out  with  company  men.  Company  or  machine  men  may 
load  deficient  coal  when  loader  and  pit  foreman  can  not  agree  on  a  price 
for  same.  Loading  of  bump  coal  to  remain  the  same  as  heretofore. 
The  same  responsibility  of  care  of  place  shall  apply  to  loaders  as  to 
miners  except  when  the  place  is  loaded  out  and  cleaned  up  and  accepted 
by  the  company,  then  the  loader’s  responsibility  ceases  until  he  takes 
the  place  again.  Where  machine  and  pick  miners  work  together  in 
the  same  mine,  the  turn  shall  be  made  equal  in  dollars  and  cents. 

Corner  cutting. — Corner  cutting  on  longwall  shall  be  63  cents  per 
yard  and  corner  cutting  in  semi-longwall  shall  be  63  cents  per  yard 
for  all  permanent  corners.  What  is  considered  a  permanent  corner  is 
the  corner  next  to  main  entry  and  the  corner  next  to  head  of  cross 
entry.  Should  a  room  at  any  time  be  more  than  7  feet  ahead  of  the 
inside  room  the  miner  shall  be  given  a  place  to  work  until  the  inside 
room  is  caught  up. 

There  shall  be  iron  track  in  all  places  where  one  man  can  not  push 
out  and  in  all  back  entries;  not  more  than  two  roads  shall  be  permitted 
on  air  course  for  each  cross  cut;  miners  shall  not  be  required  to  turn 
loaded  cars  on  wooden  platforms.  In  room  and  pillar  work  the  miner 
is  to  deliver  his  loaded  car  and  receive  his  empty  car  as  heretofore. 

The  depth  of  rooms  in  room  and  pillar  work  shall  be  not  more  than 
150  feet;  m  longwall  work  not  more  than  125  feet,  except  by  mutual 
consent. 
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Brushing. — The  minimum  price  for  brushing  in  8-foot  entries  shall 
be  53  cents  per  yard. 

Crib  building. — The  price  for  building  cribs  from  clay  to  slate  shall 
be  63  cents  each,  the  company  to  have  the  option  of  doing  same,  but 
where  built  by  the  company  the  miners  shall  not  be  delayed  in  their 


work. 

Black  bat. — Black  bats  over  3  inches  thick  shall  be  considered  as 
deficient  work  and  paid  for  according  to  Resolution  No.  10. 


SUBDISTRICT  NO.  2. 


The  screens  shall  be  of  flat  or  akron-shaped  bars  of  not  less  than 
five-eighths  of  an  inch  surface  with  one  and  three-eighths  inches 
between  the  bars,  provided  that  where  diamond  bars  are  now  in  use, 
with  not  more  than  one  and  one-fourth  inches  between  the  bars  and 
in  proper  condition  said  screens  shall  be  retained. 

Screened  lump  coal . per  ton..  $0.95 

It  is  hereby  agreed  that  any  mine  may  make  mine-run  coal  when 
sale  for  same  is  found  and  the  price  shall  be  6  cents  over  present 
prices  paid.  Provided  the  minimum  price  shall  be  66  cents  per  ton 
and  the  maximum  price  shall  be  71  cents  per  ton,  provided  further, 
that  the  mines  which  are  now  on  a  mine-run  basis,  shall  be  continued 
on  that  basis  during  the  life  of  this  agreement,  except  that  any  mine 
on  a  mine-run  basis  shall  be  permitted  to  return  to  a  lump-coal  basis 
whenever  said  mines  shall,  by  actual  test,  show  over  65  per  cent  of 
lump  coal.  And.  whenever  any  mine  on  a  lump-coal  basis  shows  35 
per  cent  or  more  of  screenings,  it  shall  be  placed  on  a  mine-run  basis, 
provided  that  the  per  cent  is  shown  by  one  week’s  test.  Provided 
further,  that  any  mine  not  having  an  established  mine-run  price  or 
any  new  mine  commencing  operation  during  the  scale  year  shall  have 
the  privilege  of  producing  mine-run  coal  and  making  a  test  basing  the 
price  of  said  mine-run  coal  on  the  present  price  of  screened  lump  coal. 
Provided  further,  that  the  minimum  price  shall  be  66  cents  per  ton 
and  the  maximum  price  shall  be  71  cents  per  ton. 

And  further  recommend  that  a  commission  be  appointed,  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  shall  be  the  mine-run  price  at  Phillips  Fuel  Company,  Rut¬ 
ledge  mine,  considering  first  the  question  of  whether  a  permanent  or 
temporary  mine-run  price  has  been  established. 


Eight-foot  entry . per  yard. .  $2.  47 

Twelve-foot  entry . do _  1.70 

Room  turning  each,  not  to  exceed  9-foot  neck .  5.  04 


Where  neck  is  required  to  be  cut  more  than  3  feet  on  one  side 
additional  shall  be  paid. 

Double  shifting  in  entries  25  cents  per  yard  extra. 

Breakthroughs  between  entries  or  rooms,  when  required  to  be  cut, 
shall  be  paid  for  same  as  entries  of  similar  width. 


Brushing. 

Brushing  by  taking  up  bottom  or  taking  down  top  shall  be  5f  cents 
an  inch  measured  from  the  top  or  bottom  of  the  vein,  as  the  case  may 
be,  and  of  sufficient  width  for  roadway.  This  to  apply  to  top  and 
bottom  of  ordinary  slate  or  clay  material,  but  if  of  an  unusually  hard 
material  then  the  price  to  be  agreed  upon  locally,  and  failing  to  agree 
the  company  to  do  the  brushing,  in  which  case  the  said  brushing  shall 
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be  kept  up  to  within  15  feet  of  the  face.  The  minimum  width  of  any 
room  shall  be  20  feet.  Loading  or  unloading  slate  done  by  the  miner 
17  cents  per  car. 

Day  wage  scale . 


Track  layers,  timbermen,  cagers . per  day..  $2.  56 

Drivers,  trip  riders  and  water  haulers . do _  2.  56 

Track  layers  and  timbermen  helpers . . .  . do -  2.  36 

Boy  couplers . do. _  1.52 

Oilers . do _  1.40 

Trappers . do _  1.13 

Electric  motormen,  and  spike  team  drivers  when  engaged  in  regular  switch¬ 
ing . . . per  clay..  2.70 

All  other  inside  adult  labor . do -  2.  36 


Stable  men  to  receive  12£  per  cent  advance  over  preserf  wages. 

Boy  drivers  may  be  used  between  partings,  but  when  used  at  regular 
switching  they  shall  be  considered  as  men  and  receive  men’s  wages. 

Where  the  company  does  the  sharpening,  the  price  of  blacksmithing 
shall  be  lb  per  cent  of  the  gross  earnings,  provided  that  the  miners’ 
tools  be  given  preference  over  all  other  work  done  by  the  blacksmith. 

The  tools  shall  be  sharpened  in  a  workmanlike  manner. 


Top  labor. 

The  price  for  dumpers,  chunkers,  screening-car  men,  and  all  other 
common  top  labor  shall  be  advanced  12^-  per  cent  over  present  wages, 
provided  that  no  company  shall  be  required  to  figure  from  a  higher 
wage  than  $1.70  per  day,  and  provided  further  that  no  one  receiving 
more  than  $1.90  shall  be  reduced. 

Sinkers,  per  day  of  eight  hours _ r . . . $2.  70 


SUBDISTMCT  NO.  3. 

The  screens  shall  be  of  flat  or  akron-shaped  bars  of  not  less  than 
five-eighths  of  an  inch  surface,  with  one  and  three-eighths  inches 
between  the  bars,  provided  that  where  diamond  bars  are  now  in  use, 
.  with  not  more  than  one  and  one-fourth  inches  between  the  bars,  and 
in  proper  condition,  said  screen  ma}T  be  retained  at  the  option  of  the 
operator. 

• 

Jasper  County  thick  vein  screened  lump . per  ton. .  $1.  00 

Jasper  County  thick  vein  mine  run . do . 69 

Polk  County  screened  lump . . . do _  1.  00 

Polk  County  mine  run . . do . 69 

Eight-foot  entry . per  yard. .  1.  97 

Twelve-foot  entry . do _  1.91 

Room  turning,  9-foot  neck,  8-foot  wide,  each  $5.04;  each  additional 
yard  or  fraction  thereof  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  $1.69  per  yard. 

Where  the  neck  is  required  to  be  cut  more  than  3  feet  on  one  side 
$2.25  additional  shall  be  paid. 

Double  shifting  in  entries  25  cents  per  yard  extra. 

Breakthroughs  between  entries  or  rooms  when  required  to  be  cut 
shall  be  paid  for  same  as  entries  of  similar  width. 

Brushing . 

Brushing  by  taking  up  bottom  or  taking  down  top  shall  be  5#  cents 
an  inch  measured  from  the  top  or  bottom  of  the  vein,  as  the  case  may 
be,  and  of  sufficient  width  for  roadway.  This  to  apply  to  top  and 
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bottom  of  ordinary  slate  or  clay  materia],  but  if  of  an  unusually  hard 
material  then  the  price  to  be  agreed  upon  locall}- ,  and  failing  to  agree 
the  company  to  do  the  brushing,  in  which  case  the  said  brushing  shall 
be  kept  up  to  within  15  feet  of  the  face.  The  minimum  width  of  any 
room  shall  be  20  feet. 

Loading  and  unloading  slate  when  done  by  the  miner,  17  cents  per  car. 

Where  the  company  does  the  sharpening  the  price  of  blacksmithing 
shall  be  II  per  cent  of  the  gross  earnings,  provided  that  the  miners’ 
tools  be  given  preference  over  all  other  work  done  by  the  blacksmith, 
and  the  tools  shall  be  sharpened  in  a  workmanlike  manner. 


Day  wage  scale. 

Track  layers,  timbermen,  cagers . . per  day..  $2.56 

Drivers,  trip  riders  and  water  haulers . do _  2.  56 

Track  layers  and  timbermen  helpers . do _  2.  36 

Boy  couplers . .do _  1.  52 

Oilers . do _  1.  40 

Trappers . do _  1.13 

Electric  motormen,  and  spike  team  drivers  when  engaged  in  regular  switch¬ 
ing . . .  . per  day..  2.70 

All  other  inside  adult  labor. . . . do _  2.  36 


Stablemen  to  receive  121  per  cent  advance  over  present  wages. 

Bov  drivers  may  be  used  between  partings  but  when  used  at  regular 
switching,  they  shall  be  considered  as  men  and  receive  men’s  wages. 


Top  labor. 


The  price  for  dumpers,  chunkers,  screening  car  men  and  all  other 
common  top  labor  shall  be  advanced  12£  per  cent  over  present  wages, 
provided  that  no  company  shall  be  required  to  figure  from  a  higher 
wage  than  $1.70  per  day,  and  provided  further,  that  no  one  receiving 
more  than  $1*90  shall  be  reduced. 

Sinkers,  per  day  of  eight  hours . . . $2.  70 


SUBDISTRICT  NO.  4. 

In  Boone  County  the  screens  shall  be  of  diamond  bars,  with  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  between  the  bars. 


Screened  lump . . . per  ton. .  $1. 10 

Entry  driving . . per  yard. .  2.  25 

Room  turning,  not  to  exceed  9-foot  neck . each..  5.  63 

Frazer,  screened  lump  coal . per  ton. .  .  95 


Mode  of  separating  bone  coal  same  as  last  year. 

Machine  loading,  Harrison  and  Jeffrey  machines,  one-half  of  pick¬ 
mining  price. 

In  Webster  County  the  screens  shall  be  as  follows:  At  Lehigh  the 
screens  shall  be  of  flat  bars  of  not  less  than  five-eighths  of  an  inch  sur¬ 
face  and  not  more  than  II  inches  between  the  bars. 

Tyson  screened  lump  . . per  ton..  $1. 10 

Mine  run,  Tyson  vein . do . 96 

Or  what  a  test  will  show  it  to  be,  at  the  option  of  the  operator. 

Pretty  vein,  screened  lump . . per  ton..  $1. 15 

Pretty  vein,  mine  run . . . do _  1.  01 

Entry  driving . . . per  yard . .  2.  47 

Room  turning  not  to  exceed  9-foot  neck _ : . each. .  5.  63 
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At  Coalville  and  Kalo  coal  classed  as  soft  coal  shall  be  on  an  abso¬ 
lute  mine  run  basis.  Hard  coal  vein  shall  have  either  a  diamond  bar 
screen  with  three-fourths  of  an  inch  between  bars  or  flat  bars  of  not 
less  than  five-eighths  of  an  inch  surface  with  11  inches  between  the  bars. 


Coalville  hard  coal,  screened  lump . per  ton.  .  $1.  05 

Coalville  hard  coal,  mine  run . do . 72 

Coalville  soft  coal,  mine  run . . . do . 58 J 

Coalville  entry  driving  in  hard  coal . . . per  yard. .  1 . 85^ 

Coalville  entry  driving  in  soft  coal . . . do -  1.  26 

Room  turning  hard  coal . . . . . each. .  3. 15 

Room  turning  soft  coal . .* . do -  2.  81 


Double  -shifting  entries,  25  cents  per  yard  extra. 

At  Coalville  and  Kalo  coal  4^  feet  thick  and  under  and  over  3  feet  3 
inches  shall  be  7p cents  over  the  scale  price;  3  feet  3  inches  and  under 
to  be  15  cents  over  the  scale  price.  Soft  coal  3  feet  3  inches  and  under 
to  be  7£  cents  per  ton  over  the  scale  price.  Collins  lump  to  be  advanced 
10  cents  per  ton  over  last  year’s  price.  Collins  No.  1  over  regulation 
screens  shall  be  $1.25  per  ton.  Cannel  coal  shall  be  96  cents  per  ton 
until  higher  coal  is  developed  at  which  time  the  local  union  and  the 
operators  shall  make  a  price  for  the  higher  coal.  All  conditions  to  be 
same  as  last  year. 

Where  the  company  does  the  sharpening  the  price  of  blacksmithing 
shall  be  li  per  cent  of  the  gross  earnings  provided  that  the  miners’ 
tools  be  given  preference  over  all  other  work  done  by  the  blacksmith. 
The  tools  shall  be  sharpened  in  a  workmanlike  manner. 

Dead  and  deficient  work. 

Coal  at  Boone  less  than  27  inches  thick  shall  be  considered  deficient 
work.  Pushing  not  to  exceed  150  feet  and  no  miner  shall  be  required 
to  push  beyond  second  switch  from  face  of  entry;  if  required  to  push 
more  than  150  feet  10  cents  per  ton  extra  for  first  30  feet,  beyond 
that  distance  the  price  to  be  agreed  upon  locally.  All  track  on  entry 
and  room  roads  to  be  iron  and  laid  at  the  expense  of  the  company. 
Brushing  not  to  be  more  than  9  feet  back  from  face  of  coal.  Company 
to  build  roadside  buildings  in  entries  and  roadways,  the  miner  shall 
leave  the  usual  space  on  either  side  of  track  for  said  buildings,  but  in 
cases  where  gob  is  entirely  filled  the  miners  shall  not  be  required  to 
load  out  any  dirt  unless  suitably  compensated  for  so  doing. 

Tyson  vein,  all  coal  under  33  inches  shall  be  considered  deficient  and 
the  price  shall  be  agreed  upon  between  the  miner  aff  ected  and  the  mine 
foreman,  and  if  they  fail  to  agree  on  a  price  per  ton,  it  shall  be  worked 
by  the  day. 

Pretty  vein,  24  inches  or  under  shall  be  worked  single,  or  if  double 
the  price  to  be  agreed  upon  locally. 

Day  wage  scale. 


Head  track  layers . per  day..  $2.  56 

Head  timberman . do _  2.  56 

Drivers,  cagers,  and  trip  riders . .' . . . do _  2.  44 

Boy  couplers . !do..  ..  1.52 

Oilers  and  trappers. . . do _  1. 13 

Machine  runners . do _  2.  80 

Machine  helpers . , . do _  2.36 

All  other  inside  adult  labor . do _ _  2,  36 
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KALO  AND  COALVILLE. 

Drivers,  cagers,  and  trip  riders . per  day..  $2.56 

Timbermen  and  track  layers . do -  2.  56 

All  other  inside  adult  labor . do _  2.  36 

Boy  drivers  may  be  used  between  partings,  but  when  used  at  regular 
switching  they  shall  be  considered  as  men  and  receive  men’s  wages. 

Top  labor. 

The  price  for  dumpers,  chunkers,  screening  car  men  and  all  other 
common  top  labor  shall  be  advanced  12^  per  cent  over  present  wages, 
provided  that  no  company  shall  be  required  to  figure  from  a  higher 
wage  than  $1.70  per  da}^;  and  provided  further,  that  no  one  receiving 
more  than  $1.90  shall  be  reduced. 

Sinkers,  per  day  of  eight  hours .  $2.  70 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Scott  County. — The  price  of  mining  at  Jamestown  and  all  parts  of 
Scott  County  shall  be  4^  cents  per  bushel  in  rooms  and'all  other  con¬ 
ditions  to  remain  the  same  except  that  when  any  work  is  done  by  the 
day  the  day  wage  scale  of  subdistrict  No.  2  shall  be  paid.  And  it  is 
agreed  that  the  operator  shall  be  the  sole  judge  as  to  when  the  selling 
price  shall  be  advanced.  When  coal  is  sold  for  more  than  7  cents  per 
bushel  one-half  of  said  increase  shall  be  paid  to  the  miner. 

Madrid. — Mining  price  with  the  same  system  as  nowin  force,  $1.15 
per  ton;  rooms  not  to  exceed  40  feet  in  width  and  150  feet  in  length,  all 
other  conditions  to  remain  the  same  as  last  year.  Brushing  and  day 
wages  and  scale  to  be  paid  same  as  subdistrict  No.  4. 

Angus. — The  screens  at  Angus  shall  be  of  diamond  bars  with  not 
more  than  11  inches  between  the  bars,  free  from  obstruction  and  not 
to  exceed  36  square  feet  of  superficial  area.  Screened  lump  coal  sold 
locally  shall  be  $1.15  per  ton  for  mining;  all  coal  shipped  to  points 
other  than  Perry  shall  be  $1 . 10  per  ton ;  mine  run  at  McElhaney’s  mine 
shall  be  731  cents  per  ton;  entry  driving  per  yard,  $1.70;  brushing  per 
inch  5f  cents;  pushing  to  be  same  as  at  present;  cross  bars  put  up  by 
miners  in  rooms,  28  cents  each;  cross  bars  put  up  in  entries  by  miner, 
43  cents  each;  straps  shall  not  be  considered  as  cross  bars,  but  all 
straps  shall  be  trimmed  ready  for  use  by  the  company.  Coal  under  3 
feet  to  be  worked  single;  if  worked  double  10  cents  per  ton  extra; 
breakthroughs  between  rooms,  per  yard,  $1.13.  Room  turning  6-foot 
necks,  $2.81  each;  9-foot  neck,  $3.94;  12-foot  neck,  $5.06  each.  La}r- 
ing  of  iron  track  by  the  miner,  2  cents  per  foot. 

Dawson. — The  mining' price  at  Dawson  to  be  the  same  as  adopted 
for  Angus!  Other  conditions  to  remain  the  same  as  at  present. 

Van  Meter.— The  mine  at  Van  Meter  shall  be  on  a  strictly  mine 
run  basis  at  86  cents  per  ton;  rooms  shall  be  limited  to  42  feet  in  width 
and  125  feet  in  depth;  when  the  roof  gets  so  low  that  the  cars  can  not 
be  got  to  the  face  the  company  shall  brush  the  same  immediately;  if 
not  done  within  24  consecutive  hours  the  compan}^  shall  provide  work 
for  the  person  or  persons  so  affected,  until  the  same  is  done.  That  the 
system  of  working  in  rooms  shall  remain  the  same  as  heretofore  except 
as  changed  by  above  provisions,  and  that  all  other  prices  and  conditions 
be  the  same  as  provided  in  subdistrict  No.  4. 
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New  Market. — Mining  price,  mine  run  per  ton,  $1.31  with  same 
system  as  last  year;  brushing,  cross  entries,  84i  cents  per  yard.  All 
other  conditions  shall  remain  same  as  last  year,  except  that  wheelers 
shall  be  advanced  12^  per  cent  over  present  prices,  and  provided 
further  that  the  operators  affected,  and  the  miners’  local  union  at  New 
Market  shall  have  the  right  to  adjust  this  question  on  any  basis  that  is 
satisfactory  to  them,  but  should  the}^  fail  to  adjust  it  within  60  days 
the  above  price  shall  prevail  during  the  scale  year  commencing  April 
1,  1903. 

Clarinda. — Price  of  mine  run  coal  at  Clarinda  to  be  $1.50  per  ton, 
and  conditions  to  be  the  same  as  provided  for  New  Market. 

GENERAL  RESOLUTIONS  APPLYING  TO  DISTRICT  THIRTEEN. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  1. 

(a)  The  above  is  based  upon  an  8-hour  work  day,  and  it  is  definitely 
understood  and  agreed  that  an  8-hour  day  means  8  hours’  work  in  the 
mine  at  the  usual  working  places,  6  days  a  week  when  required  by  the 
operator,  Sundays  and  legal  holidays  excepted,  and  except  where  by 
present  local  custom  a  half  holiday  is  given  on  pay  days,  which  may 
be  changed  locally  by  mutual  agreement.  This  shall  be  exclusive  of 
the  time  required  in  reaching  such  working  places  in  the  morning  and 
departing  from  same  at  night. 

(b)  Regarding  drivers  they  shall  take  their  mules  to  and  from  the 
stables  and  the  time  required  in  so  doing  shall  not  include  any  part  of 
the  day’s  labor.  Their  work  beginning  at  the  place  where  they  receive 
ernpt}^  cars,  but  in  no  case  shall  a  driver’s  time  be  docked  while  he  is 
waiting  for  cars  at  the  point  named.  Where  it  is  the  practice  to  haul 
men  in  the  trip,  the  latter  shall  leave  the  bottom  at  such  time  as  the 
company  may  determine  to  be  necessary  for  employees  to  reach  their 
working  places  in  time  to  begin  work  at  the  hour  fixed. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  2. 

That  the  8-hour  work  day  shall  commence  at  7  a.  m.,  from  April  1 
to  October  1,  and  at  8  a.  m.  from  October  1  to  April  1,  except  when 
otherwise  agreed  locally,  with  one-half  hour  for  noon  where  firing 
but  once  a  day  occurs,  and  one  hour  for  noon  where  it  is  necessary  to 
'  fire  twice  a  day.  In  neither  case  shall  such  nooning  be  counted  a  part 
of  the  8-hour  dav. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  3. 

That  if  any  miner  be  docked  for  sending  out  dirty  coal,  he  shall  be 
notified  by  the  pit  foreman.  If  he  be  docked  a  second  time  he  may  be 
laid  off  for  2  days;  if  he  be  docked  a  third  time  within  15  days  from 
time  of  first  offense,  or  if  he  at  any  time  sends  out  large  quantities 
of  impurities  in  any  one  car,  he  shall  be  subject  to  discharge;  but 
before  discharge  the  pit  committee  and  superintendent  shall  investi¬ 
gate  such  case  and  if  found  guilty  the  penalty  may  be  enforced. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  4. 

(Applies  to  subdistricts  2,  3  and  4.) 

(a)  That  in  accordance  with  the  State  law  the  company  shall  furnish 
all  necessary  timbers  and  the  miner  shall  keep  his  room  securely 
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propped.  If  a  miner  working  in  a  room  fails  to  securely  prop  the 
same  or  neglects  to  prop  as  directed  by  the  pit  foreman  or  carelessly 
shoots  down  the  props  or  timbers  and  a  fall  of  slate  occurs  through 
such  failure,  neglect  or  carelessness,  he  shall  immediately  clear  his  road¬ 
way  of  such  falls  of  slate  and  do  all  necessary  retimbering,  and  in  case 
of  his  neglect  to  do  so,  the  company  may  do  such  work  and  charge 
the  expense  thereof  to  such  miner. 

(b)  In  case  the  room  has  been  properly  timbered  as  above  set  forth 
and  the  roof  from  any  cause  becomes  so  heavy  as  to  require  double 
timbering  the  company  shall  when 'notified  by  the  miner  do  the  neces¬ 
sary  work  to  protect  the  roadway. 

(c)  When  a  fall  of  slate  occurs  between  the  inside  props  and  the  face 
of  his  room  of  an  average  thickness  not  to  exceed  3  inches  he  shall 
immediately  remove  such  fall,  and  in  case  of  his  neglect  to  do  so  the 
company  may  do  such  work  and  charge  the  expense  thereof  to  such 
miner.  If  of  a  greater  thickness  he  shall  notify  the  pit  foreman,  who 
shall  within  2d  consecutive  hours  furnish  the  necessary  labor  to  make 
such  removal.  If  the  fall  is  not  removed  and  the  place  properly  secured 
within  said  24  hours  the  miners  affected  thereby  shall  be  given  employ¬ 
ment  until  the  same  is  removed. 

(d)  If  the  miner  is  dissatisfied  with  any  decision  of  the  pit  foreman 
an  appeal  may  be  taken  to  the  superintendent  and  the  president  of  the 
local  union  who  shall  decide  the  question  and  their  decision  shall  be 
final,  but  the  miner  shall  continue  at  work  pending  such  decisiorv. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  5. 

The  right  to  hire  and  discharge,  the  management  of  the  mine  and 
the  direction  of  the  working  force,  are  vested  exclusively  in  the  oper¬ 
ator,  and  the  U.  M.  W.  of  A.  shall  not  abridge  this  right.  It  is  not 
the  intention  of  this  provision  to  encourage  the  discharge  of  employees 
or  the  refusal  of  employment  to  applicants  because  of  personal  prej¬ 
udice  or  activity  in  matters  affecting  the  U.  M.  W.  of  A.  If  any 
employee  shall  be  suspended  or  discharged  by  the  company  and  it  is 
claimed  that  an  injustice  has  been  done  him,  an  investigation  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  parties  and  in  the  manner  set  forth  in  resolution  No.  8 
of  this  agreement  shall  be  taken  up  promptly  and  if  it  is  proven  an 
injustice  has  been  done,  the  operator  shall  reinstate  said  employee  and 
pay  him  full  compensation  for  the  time  he  has  been  suspended  and  out 
of  employment;  provided  that  if  no  decision  shall  be  rendered  within 
5  days,  the  case  shall  be  considered  closed  in  so  far  as  compensation  is 
concerned,  provided  that  the  case  must  be  settled  within  1  week. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  6. 

In  the  event  of  an  instantaneous  death  by  accident  in  the  mine  the 
miners  and  underground  employees  shall  have  the  privilege  of  discon¬ 
tinuing  work  for  the  remainder  of  that  day,  but  wTork  at  the  option  of 
the  operator  shall  be  resumed  on  the  day  following  and  continue  there¬ 
after.  In  case  the  operator  elects  to  operate  the  mine  on  the  day  of  the 
funeral  of  the  deceased  as  above,  or  whether  the  death  has  resulted 
from  an  accident  in  the  mine,  or  from  any  other  cause,  individual 
employees  may  at  their  option  absent  themselves  from  work  for  the 
purpose  of  attending  such  funeral,  but  not  otherwise.  In  the  event 
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that  the  operator  shall  elect  to  operate  the  mine  on  the  day  of  such 
funeral  then  from  the  proceeds  of  such  day’s  operation  each  member 
of  the  U.  M.  W.  of  A.  employed  at  the  mine  at  which  the  deceased 
member  was  employed  shall  contribute  50  cents  and  the  operator  $25 
for  the  benefit  of  the  family  of  the  deceased  or  his  legal  representa¬ 
tives,  to  be  collected  through  the  office  of  the  company.  Except  in 
fatal  accidents  as  above,  the  mine  shall  in  no  case  be  thrown  idle 
because  of  any  death  or  funeral;  but  in  case  of  the  death  of  any 
employee  of  the  company,  or  member  of  his  family,  any  individual 
employee  may  at  his  option  absent  himself  from  work  for  the  sake  of 
attending  such  funeral,  but  not  otherwise. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  7. 

The  operators  shall  pay  all  wages  earned  during  the  first  15  days  of 
each  month,  not  later  than  the  first  Saturday  after  the  20th  of  said 
month;  and  for  wages  earned  after  the  15th  of  said  month,  not  later 
than  the  first  Saturday  after  the  5th  of  the  following  month. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  8. 

(a)  The  duties  of  the  pit  committee  shall  be  confined  to  the  adjust¬ 
ment  of  disputes  between  the  pit  boss  and  the  miners  or  laborers 
arising  out  of  this  agreement,  or  any  local  agreement  made  in  connec¬ 
tion  herewith,  where  the  pit  boss  and  said  miners  or  mine  laborers 
have  failed  to  agree.  In  case  of  any  local  trouble  arising  at  any  mine 
through  such  failure  to  agree  between  the  pit  boss  and  anv  miner  or 
mine  laborer,  the  pit  committee  and  the  pit  boss  are  empowered  to 
adjust,  and  in  case  of  their  disagreement  it  shall  be  referred  to  the 
superintendent  of  the  company  and  the  miner’s  president  of  the  local 
union,  or  local  executive  board  of  not  more  than  5  members,  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  said  board  not  to  be  held  while  the  mine  is  in  operation  and 
should  they  fail  to  adjust  it,  it  shall  be  referred  to  the  operator  of  the 
mine  and  the  miner’s  State  president,  and  should  they  fail  to  agree 
the}r  may  submit  the  matter  to  arbitration  which  shall  be  final  (all 
cases  of  discharge  must  be  settled  as  above),  or  the  matter  shall  be 
referred  in  writing  to  the  executive  committee  of  the  Iowa  Coal  Oper¬ 
ators’  Association  and  the  State  executive  board  of  the  U.  M.  W.  of  A. 
for  adjustment,  and  in  all  cases  the  miners  or  mine  laborers  and  par¬ 
ties  involved  must  continue  at  work  until  a  final  decision  is  reached  in 
the  manner  above  set  forth. 

(b)  If  any  employees  doing  day  work  shall  cease  work  because  of  a 
grievance  which  has  not  been  taken  up  for  adjustment  in  the  manner 
provided  herein  and  such  action  shall  seem  likely  to  impede  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  the  mine,  the  pit  committee  shall  assist  the  company  in  obtain¬ 
ing  a  man  or  men  to  take  such  vacant  place  or  places  at  the  scale  rate 
in  order  that  the  mine  may  continue  at  work.  In  case  the  mine  is  shut 
down  in  violation  of  these  agreements,  or  any  of  them,  the  organiza¬ 
tion  will  at  all  times  furnish  all  the  men  required  by  the  operator  at 
the  scale  rate  to  properly  care  for  the  mine. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  9. 

All  false  top  or  bottom,  in  shooting  coal  mines  of  an  average  thick¬ 
ness  of  over  3  inches,  shall  be  paid  5f  cents  an  inch  per  running  yard, 
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provided  that  when  the  top  can  be  left  up  or  the  bottom  left  down,  then 
the  company  shall  not  be  required  to  pay  for  same. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  10. 

to 

That  all  deficient  work  not  covered  by  this  agreement  shall  be  paid 
for  at  a  price  to  be  mutually  agreed  upon  between  the  mine  boss  and 
the  party  concerned,  if  they  can  not  agree  in  any  other  manner  they 
may  agree  on  a  price  per  day,  and  failing  to  agree,  the  matter  shall  be 
referred  to  the  superintendent  of  the  mine  and  the  president  of  the 
local  union  for  adjustment  and  in  case  they  fail  to  agree  then  it  shall 
be  referred  for  final  settlement  to  the  operator  of  the  mine  and  the 
miner’s  State  president,  or  someone  designated  to  represent  him;  the 
miner  shall  continue  at  work  pending  an  investigation  and  whatever 
settlement  is  made  shall  date  from  the  time  the  question  of  deficiency 
was  raised;  if  the  company  decides  to  stop  the  place  no  investigation 
shall  be  made,  but  the  miner  shall  be  given  another  place. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  11. 

The  price  of  coal  furnished  employees  in  the  several  districts  shall 
be  as  follows,  per  ton,  of  2,000  pounds  at  the  mine:  First  district,  lump 
coal,  $2  per  ton;  second  district,  lump  coal  $1.75,  nut  coal  95  cents 
per  ton;  third  district,  lump  coal  $2  per  ton  at  shipping  mines  and 
$2.25  at  all  local  mines;  fourth  district,  lump  coal  $2.25  per  ton, 
Frazer  bone  coal  $1.25  per  ton. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  12. 

All  labor  and  dead  work  not  covered  in  this  agreement  shall  receive 
121  per  cent  advance. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  13. 

(a)  Engineers,  first  class,  300  tons  and  over,  $79  per  month;  second 
class,  200  to  300  tons,  $73  per  month;  third  class,  200  tons  or  less,  $62 
per  month;  tail  rope  engineers  to  receive  12^  per  cent  above  present 
wages,  but  the  minimum  rate  shall  be  $2.25  per  day  or  $62  per  month, 
provided  further  that  the  maximum  rate  shall  be  $2.70  per  day  or  $70 
per  month.  Nine  hours  to  constitute  a  day’s  work. 

( l> )  The  tonnage  shall  be  determined  by  the  average  of  the  mine  for 
the  month  of  November,  1902,  based  on  screened  coal  or  its  equiva¬ 
lent,  but  in  no  case  shall  a  reduction  from  present  wages  be  made. 
This  rule  only  applies  to  individuals  now  receiving  more  than  the  above 
scale  rate.  This  scale  of  wages  applies  only  to  mines  in  operation  at 
least  one  year,  and  in  all  new  mines  the  wages  of  the  engineer  shall  be 
advanced  with  the  increased  tonnage  until  the  maximum  rate  is  reached. 
In  no  case  shall  the  engineers,  firemen  or  pumpers  be  interfered  with 
or  asked  to  cease  work  b}r  any  local  committee  or  local  union  official 
during  the  life  of  this  agreement. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  14. 

Firemen  and  pumper’s  wages  shall  be  advanced  12^  per  cent  over 
present  prices,  provided  that  the  minimum  rate  be  not  less  than  224 
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cents  per  hour  for  firemen;  and  the  minimum  wage  for  inside  pumpers 
shall  he  28^  cents  per  hour;  the  wages  and  hours  of  the  night  watch¬ 
men  shall  be  referred  to  the  night  watchmen  themselves  and  the  oper¬ 
ators  of  the  mines  for  settlement.  Firemen  and  pumpers  shall  be 
permitted  to  work  such  hours  as  may  be  mutually  agreed  upon  between 
them  and  the  operator;  all  other  company  men  shall  be  permitted  to 
work  56  hours  per  week  when  necessary,  but  no  company  men,  except 
those  necessary  to  get  men  in  and  out  of  the  mine,  shall  be  compelled 
to  work  regularly  more  than  8  hours  per  day,  except  in  cases  of  emer¬ 
gency,  when  mechanics,  blacksmiths  and  other  necessary  men  to  make 
repairs  may  work  longer. 


RESOLUTION  NO.  15. 

The  operators  agree  to  check  off  all  dues,  initiation  fees  and  assess¬ 
ments  from  the  miners  and  mine  laborers  when  desired.  The  U.  M. 
W.  of  A.,  District  No.  13,  agree  to  protect  operators  where  such  check¬ 
ing  is  done,  and  it  is  further  agreed  that  an  individual  or  collective 
order  be  prepared  by  attorneys  representing  both  operators  and  miners, 
but  no  compensation  shall  be  charged  for  such  deductions,  provided 
that  not  more  than  $3  be  deducted  in  any  one  pay  from  any  one  person. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  16. 

That  this  agreement  is  based  upon  cash  payments  after  deducting- 
organization  dues,  mine  expenses,  accepted  orders,  house  rent  and 
fuel.  No  discrimination  shall  be  made  against  any  employee  refusing 
to  deal  in  the  company  store  or  live  in  a  company  house. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  17. 

Miners  taken  from  the  face  shall  be  paid  $2.56  per  day,  and  anyone 
refusing  to  do  day  work  may  have  his  turn  stopped,  provided  he  is 
qualified  by  experience  to  do  such  work,  and  provided  further  that  no 
one  shall  be  required  to  dc  such  day  work  for  2  consecutive  days,  and 
such  qualified  men  shall  be  called  upon  in  their  turn. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  18. 

When  a  mine  works  part  of  the  morning  the  miners  may  continue 
at  work  until  noon;  when  a  mine  works  part  of  the  afternoon,  the 
miners  may  continue  work  for  the  balance  of  the  day.  This  provision 
shall  not  be  abused  by  the  operator. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  19. 

(a)  Any  local  union  causing  any  mine  to  shut  down  in  violation  of 
this  agreement,  where  the  State  law  is  not  being  violated,  the  members 
thereof  shall  be  assessed  25  cents  each,  the  same  to  be  collected  by  the 
company  on  its  pay  roll  and  paid  over  to  the  secretary-treasurer  of 
district  No.  13.  Any  officer  or  any  member  of  any  committee  of  any 
local  union,  unless  acting  under  instructions  of  his  local  union,  who 
shall  advise  or  encourage  any  employee  to  refuse  or  cease  to  work, 
where  he  has  a  right  to  work  under  this  agreement,  may  be  discharged; 
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provided  that  if  such  officer  or  member  of  committee  is  acting  under 
instructions  of  the  local  union,  then  the  assessment  as  above  shall  be 
made.  This  not  to  apply  to  officers  or  committeemen  who  advise  a 
man  to  leave  the  employ  of  the  company. 

(h)  Whenever  at  any  mine  one  or  more  men  regularly  employed  at 
day  work  refuse  or  fail  to  work,  on  account  of  any  grievance,  and 
such  action  causes  the  mine  to  shut  down,  each  person  so  offending 
shall  be  fined  $2  for  each  day  or  part  of  a  day  the  mine  is  thus  thrown 
idle. 

(c)  It  is  agreed  whenever  any  mine  foreman  or  other  representative 
of  the  company  persists  in  violating  the  agreement,  or  in  using  abu¬ 
sive  language  to  employees,  without  sufficient  provocation,  the  local 
union  shall  have  the  right  to  prefer  charges  against  said  foreman  or 
representative  of  the  company  to  the  joint  State  board  of  miners  and 
operators,  and  if  the  charges  are  sustained,  the  operator  agrees  to 
remove  such  foreman  or  other  representative  of  the  company,  or  the 
joint  board  may  mete  out  such  other  merited  punishment  as  the  exi¬ 
gencies  of  the  case  may  demand. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  20. 

There  shall  be  no  double  shifting  of  rooms  without  the  consent  of 
the  miner  or  miners  affected. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  21. 

(a)  In  all  mines  where  coal  is  blasted  from  the  solid,  competent  per¬ 
sons  shall  be  employed  bv  the  company  to  examine  all  shots  before 
they  are  charged.  Said  examiners  shall  have  the  power  to  prohibit 
the  charging  or  firing  of  any  shot  which  in  their  judgment  is  unsafe. 
Before  entering  upon  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  said  examiners 
shall  receive  certificates  of  competency  from  the  State  mine  inspector 
in  the  district  in  which  the  mine  where  they  are  employed  is  located. 
No  boss  or  foreman  employed  by  the  company  shall  be  permitted  to 
act  as  shot  examiner.  The  State  mine  inspector  shall  have  the  power 
to  refuse  to  give  a  certificate  to  any  person  to  act  as  shot  examiner 
who  in  his  judgment  is  not  sufficiently  competent,  or  he  may  revoke 
the  certificate  granted  should  it  appear  that  a  shot  examiner  is  negli¬ 
gent  or  careless  in  the  performance  of  his  work. 

(b)  Whenever  a  majority  of  the  miners  in  any  mine  so  decide,  they 
may  employ  shot  firers  for  said  mine,  and  whenever  satisfactory 
arrangements  can  be  made  between  the  miners  and  the  shot  examiners 
for  the  same  persons  to  act  as  shot  examiners  and  shot  firers,  the  same 
ma}^  be  done. 

(c)  The  operator  shall  decide  as  to  the  necessity  of  firing  twice  a 
day  in  mines  that  have  been  in  operation  less  than  one  year,  and  a 
majority  of  the  miners  emplo}Ted  in  any  mine  shall  decide  as  to  the 
necessity  of  firing  twice  a  day  in  all  mines  that  have  been  in  operation 
more  than  a  year;  provided  that  in  all  mines  where  the  majority  of 
the  miners  decide  to  fire  but  once  a  day,  they  shall  give  the  operator 
sufficient  time  to  develop  his  mine  so  that  the  same  working  force, 
and  output  per  miner  per  day,  shall  not  be  reduced;  and  provided, 
further,  that  if  after  changing  from  twice  to  once  a  day  firing,  the 
majority  of  the  miners  in  any  mine  shall  decide  to  return  to  twice  a 
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day  firing;  or,  if  after  trying  once  a  day  firing  for  a  period  of  thirty 
da}^s  that  the  mine  is  in  operation,  it  shall  be  proven  that  the  output 
per  miner  per  day  is  less  than  when  shooting  twice  a  day,  on  account 
of  the  miner  not  being  able  to  produce  the  coal,  the  operator  shall 
have  the  right  to  return  to  twice  a  day  firing. 

(d)  The  miner  shall  keep  his  working  place  and  the  operator  the 
entries  as  free  from  dust  as  practicable,  and  the  entries  shall  be 
sprinkled  as  often  as  necessary  to  keep  them  in  a  damp  condition. 

(e)  Only  sand,  soil  or  clay  shall  be  used  for  tamping,  which  shall  be 
furnished  at  convenient  places  by  the  company,  and  the  shot  holes 
shall  be  tamped  solidly  from  the  powder  to  the  mouth  of  the  hole 
whether  squibs  or  fuse  are  used  to  ignite  the  powder.  Any  shot  hav¬ 
ing  blown  the  tamping  shall  not  be  recharged  and  fired  the  second 
time. 

(f)  Anyone  who  interferes  with  the  shot  examiner  or  shot  firer  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duty  shall  be  discharged. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  22. 

The  company  shall  keep  the  mine  in  as  dry  condition  as  practicable 
by  keeping  the  water  off  the  road  and  out  of  the  working  places. 
When  a  miner  has  to  leave  his  working  place  on  account  of  water, 
through  the  neglect  of  the  company,  they  shall  employ  said  miner  at 
company  work  when  practicable,  and  provided  that  said  miner  is  com¬ 
petent  to  do  such  work,  or  he  will  be  given  another  working  place 
until  such  water  is  taken  out  of  his  place. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  23. 

In  all  mines  when  men  are  going  to  and  from  their  work  at  the 
regular  starting  and  quitting  time,  the  company  shall  employ  men  at 
the  top  and  bottom  of  the  shaft  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  attend  to  the 
signal  bells. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  24. 

The  price  of  powder  to  remain  the  same  as  last  year,  and  shall  be 
delivered  at  the  miner’s  working  place,  and  to  be  of  standard  grade 
and  quality. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  25. 

There  shall  be  no  demands  made  locally  which  are  in  conflict  with 
this  agreement,  by  either  side. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  operators: 

C.  H.  Morris,  President. 

L.  L.  Lodwick,  Secretary. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  miners: 

Edwin  Perry,  President. 

John  P.  White,  Secretary. 
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Eighth  Biennial  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  of  the  State  of  Min¬ 
nesota.  1901-2.  John  O’Donnell,  Commissioner.  658  pp. 


In  the  present  report  the  subjects  treated  are  as  follows:  Factory 
inspection,  201  pages;  classification  of  wages,  37  pages;  male  wage- 
earners’  individual  statements,  15  pages;  domestic  service  problem, 
25  pages;  female  wage-earners’ individual  statements,  18  pages;  mine 
inspection,  36  pages;  railroad  switch  yard  inspection,  3  pages;  child 
labor,  12  pages;  flouring-mill  industry,  5  pages;  early -closing  move¬ 
ment,  10  pages;  special  investigation  in  regard  to  working  time,  4 
pages;  labor  organizations,  33  pages;  railroad  labor  organizations,  6 
pages;  railroad  wages,  44  pages;  strikes  and  lockouts,  40  pages;  accident 
reports,  10  pages;  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries,  34  pages. 

Classification  of  Wages. — Under  this  title  are  presented  classified 
wages  of  43,577  wage-earners  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical  indus¬ 
tries  and  10,668  in  nonmanufacturing  trades  in  the  State,  made  up 
from  returns  furnished  by  employers  of  labor.  The  data  cover  only 
persons  performing  manual  labor,  excluding  all  foremen,  supervisors, 
overseers,  and  persons  in  charge  of  work.  As  presented  in  the  report, 
the  wage-earners  are  classified  into  three  groups,  according  to  skill 
and  workmanship,  as  follows:  Skilled  operatives,  unskilled  operatives, 
and  minor  labor  and  apprentices.  The  summary  of  the  tables  given 
in  the  report  follows: 

NUMBER  OF  WAGE-EARNERS  AND  PER  CENT  OF  TOTAL,  AT  SPECIFIED  WEEKLY  WAGES, 
IN  MANUFACTURING  AND  MECHANICAL  INDUSTRIES  AND  IN  NONMANUFACTURING 
TRADES,  1902. 


1 

Weekly  earn¬ 
ings. 

1 

Total  wage- 
earners. 

Skilled  operatives. 

Unskilled  operatives. 

Minor  labor  and 
prentices. 

ap- 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

ber. 

cent. 

ber. 

cent. 

ber. 

cent. 

ber. 

cent. 

ber. 

cent. 

ber. 

cent. 

ber. 

cent. 

MANUFACTUR- 

INGANDME- 

X 

CH ANICAL 

INDUSTRIES. 

Under  $5 . 

2, 718 

6. 24 

228 

0.52 

1,394 

3.20 

1, 096 

2.52 

$5  or  under  $6. 

1,353 

3. 10 

161 

0. 37 

14 

0. 03 

540 

1.24 

568 

1.  30 

70 

16 

$6  or  under  $7. 

2, 036 

4.67 

36 

0. 09 

552 

1.27 

153 

.35 

598 

1.37 

676 

1.55 

21 

.04 

$7  or  under  $8. 

1,816 

4. 24 

28 

.06 

398 

.91 

605 

1.39 

403 

.93 

412 

.95 

$8  or  under  $9. 

1,636 

3.75 

69 

.16 

240 

.55 

504 

1.16 

168 

.38 

655 

1.50 

$9  orunder$10 

3,642 

8. 36 

59 

.14 

235 

.53 

3, 115 

7.15 

16 

.04 

217 

.  50 

$10  or  under 

$12 . 

9, 832 

22.56 

1,348 

3.09 

314 

.72 

8,161 

18. 73 

1 

8 

.02 

$12  or  under 

$15 . 

10, 336 

23.72 

5, 962 

13.68 

156 

.36 

4,211 

9.66 

7 

.02 

$15  or  under 

$20 . 

7,969 

18.29 

7,715 

17.70 

21 

.05 

233 

.54 

$20  or  over... 

2,209 

5.07 

2, 202 

5.05 

6 

.02 

1 

Total . . . 

43, 577 

100.00 

17,419 

39.  97 

2,083 

4.78 

16, 997 

39. 01 

1,954 

4.48 

3, 937 

9.04 

1,187 

2. 72 
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NUMBER  OF  WAGE-EARNERS  AND  PER  CENT  OF  TOTAL,  AT  SPECIFIED  WEEKLY  WAGES, 
IN  MANUFACTURING  AND  MECHANICAL  INDUSTRIES,  ETC.— Concluded. 


Weekly  earn¬ 
ings. 

Total  wage- 
earners. 

Skilled  operatives. 

Unskilled  operatives. 

Minor  labor  and 
prentices. 

ap- 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

her. 

cent. 

ber. 

cent. 

ber. 

cent. 

ber. 

cent. 

ber. 

cent. 

ber. 

cent. 

ber. 

cent. 

NONMANU- 

FACTURING 

TRADES. 

Under  $5 . 

835 

7.83 

50 

.47 

7 

.07 

322 

3  02 

456 

4  27 

$5  or  under  $6. 

705 

7.17 

38 

.36 

412 

3. 86 

1 

.01 

60 

.56 

63 

.59 

191 

1.79 

$6  or  under  $7. 

911 

8.54 

134 

1.25 

652 

6.11 

7 

.07 

37 

.35 

81 

.76 

$7  or  under  $8. 

772 

7.24 

91 

.85 

581 

5.45 

43 

.40 

39 

.37 

14 

.13 

4 

.04 

$8  or  under  $9. 

561 

5. 26 

122 

1.15 

379 

3.  55 

43 

.40 

10 

.09 

T 

.07 

$9  or  under$10 

672 

6.30 

291 

2.73 

277 

2.60 

101 

.95 

3 

.02 

$10  or  under 

$12 . 

1,511 

14. 16 

758 

7.10 

463 

4. 34 

290 

2.72 

$12  or  under 

$15 

1,659 

15. 55 

1,240 

11.62 

320 

3.  00 

99 

.93 

$15  or  under 

$20 

1, 951 

18. 29 

1,722 

16.15 

219 

2. 05 

10 

.09 

$20  or  over  . . . 

1,031 

9. 66 

'957 

8.97 

74 

.69 

Total. . . 

10, 668 

100. 00 

5, 353 

50. 18 

3,427 

32. 12 

594 

5.57 

153 

1.44 

49» 

4.59 

651 

6.10 

Domestic-Service  Problem. — This  chapter  consists  of  an  address 
on  ‘'Domestic  wage-earners,”  by  the  Minnesota  commissioner,  and  the 
views  on  the  domestic-service  problem  of  a  large  number  of  house¬ 
keepers  and  of  domestic  wage-earners,  received  in  response  to  ques¬ 
tion  blanks  sent  out  by  the  bureau. 

Iron-ore  Mining. — Under  the  report  of  the  mine  inspections  are 
included  some  statistics  relating  to  mine  labor.  The  production  of  the 
mines  of  the  State  in  1900  was  9,465,355  tons,  employing  6,929  men, 
an  average  production  of  4.74  tons  peT  man  per  day.  The  production 
during  1901  reached  10,790,593  tons. 

The  classification  of  labor  in  these  mines  is  shown  by  the  following 
table  compiled  from  the  reports  of  6  mines: 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  LABOR  IN  IRON-ORE  MINING. 


Class. 


Management  of  mine . 

Office  and  clerical  force . 

Captains,  foremen,  and  shift  bosses. 

Engineers . 

Firemen . 

Machinists  and  electricians . 

Blacksmiths  and  helpers . 

Carpenters . 

Station  men . 


I 


Per¬ 

sons. 

Per 

cent  of 
total 
em¬ 
ployees. 

Class. 

Per¬ 

sons. 

Per 

cent  of 
total 
em¬ 
ployees. 

6 

0.53 

Skilled  miners . 

475 

41.67 

13 

1.14 

Timbermen . 

75 

6. 58 

37 

3. 25 

Trammers . . . 

141 

12. 37 

13 

1.14 

Underground  laborers . 

116 

10.17 

17 

1.49 

Surface  laborers . 

95 

8.33 

14 

15 

1.23 

1.32 

Other  help  not  enumerated . 

64 

5. 61 

17 

42 

1.49 

3.68 

Total . 

1,140 

100. 00 
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Wage  reports  from  8  mines,  said  to  be  representative  of  all  mines  in 
the  Vermilion  and  Missabe  ranges,  show  the  lowest  and  highest  rates 
of  pay  in  various  occupations  in  underground  mines  to  be  as  follows: 


LOWEST  AND  HIGHEST  RATES  OF  PAY  PER  DAY  IN  IRON  ORE  MINES,  1901. 


Occupations. 

Daily  rates  of  pay. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Blacksmiths . . . . 

Blacksmiths’  helpers  . 

$2.46 

1.75 
2. 25 
1.80 
3. 41 
2.25 
1.90 
3. 21 
1.77 
2. 10 
1.89 
2.25 
2.50 
2. 70 

1.76 
2. 11 
2.00 

$2.50 

Carpenters . 

Carpenters’  helpers  . 

2. 75-3. 00 

Diamond  drill  men  . 

Engineers .  . 

2.  67 
2.25 

Firemen . 

Firemen,  mine . 

Mine  laborers . 

1.90 
2. 11 
2.00 
2.70 
3.00 

Miners . 

Pipe  men . 

Pump  men . . 

Shift  bosses . 

Surface  foremen . 

Swampers  and  teamsters . 

2.00 

2.25 

Timbermen . . . 

Trammers . 

Child  Labor. — This  chapter  consists  of  an  address  b}^  the  State 
commissioner  of  labor  on  child  labor  and  the  results  of  an  inquiry 
by  the  bureau  with  regard  to  the  employment  of  children  in  the  indus¬ 
tries  of  the  State.  The  number  of  wage-earners  and  of  children  under 
16  years  of  age  employed  in  manufacturing  and  in  nonmanufacturing 
industries  in  which  children  are  employed  is  shown  in  the  following 
table: 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  EMPLOYED  AS  WAGE- 
EARNERS  IN  ESTABLISHMENTS  EMPLOYING  CHILDREN. 


1901. 

1902. 

Total 

persons 

em¬ 

ployed. 

Children 
under  16 
years  em¬ 
ployed. 

Per 

cent  of 
chil¬ 
dren 
em¬ 
ployed. 

Total 

persons 

em¬ 

ployed. 

Children 
under  16 
years  em¬ 
ployed. 

Per 
cent  of 
chil¬ 
dren 
em¬ 
ployed. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Manufacturing  industries . 

46, 727 

506 

102 

1.30 

67, 145 

618 

129 

1.11 

Nonmanufacturing  industries . 

11,664 

197 

58 

2.19 

14,096 

215 

113 

2.33 

Manufacturing  and  nonmanufactur- 

ing  industries . 

58, 391 

703 

160 

1.48 

81,241 

833 

242 

1.32 
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Another  tabular  statement  shows  the  industries  classified  according* 
to  the  per  cent  of  child  labor  in  each: 


INDUSTRIES  CLASSIFIED  BY  PER  CENT  OF  CHILD  LABOR  EMPLOYED. 


Per  cent  of  child  labor  employed. 

Industries. 

1901. 

1902. 

Under  1  per  cent . 

23 

27 

i  or  under  2  per  cent . 

18 

15 

2  or  under  3  per  cent . 

6 

8 

3  or  under  4  per  cent . 

3 

7 

4  or  under  5  per  cent . 

4 

2 

5  or  under  6  per  cent . 

1 

1 

6  or  under  7  per  cent . 

1 

7  or  under  8  per  cent . . 

3 

2 

8  or  under  10  per  cent . 

1 

10  or  under  15  per  cent. . . 

1 

1 

15  per  cent  or  over . 

1 

Total . 

60 

65 

Working  Time. — This  chapter  presents  the  result  of  an  investiga¬ 
tion  into  the  subject  of  the  number  of  hours  worked  in  electric  light, 
heat,  and  power  plants,  livery  stables,  and  drug*  stores. 

The  returns  from  123  electric  plants  covering  702  employees 
showed  that  1.71  per  cent  of  the  employees  work  less  than  10  hours 
per  day;  30.48  per  cent  work  10  hours;  5.13  per  cent  work  11  hours; 
61.68  per  cent  work  12  hours,  and  1.00  per  cent  work  from  13  to  15 
hours.  Those  not  working  Sunday  constitute  16.38  per  cent,  while 
83.62  per  cent  have  to  work  Sunday.  Of  those  working  Sunday,  5.96 
per  cent  work  less  than  10  hours  on  that  day,  23.34  per  cent  work  10 
hours,  3.92  per  cent  11  hours,  65.59  per  cent  12  hours,  and  1.19  per 
cent  over  12  but  not  over  15  hours.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  greatest 
number  of  persons,  of  both  the  week  day  and  Sunday  workers,  are 
emplo}^ed  12  hours  per  day. 

Reports  from  liverv,  boarding,  and  sales  stables  embraced  78  estab¬ 
lishments,  with  385  employees.  These  reports  showed  1.30  per  cent 
of  the  employees  working  less  than  10  hours  per  day,  26.23  per  cent 
working  10  hours,  3.12  per  cent  11  hours,  20.52  per  cent  12  hours, 
14.55  per  cent  14  hours,  26.23  per  cent  15  hours,  7.01  per  cent  16 
hours,  and  1.04  per  cent  18  hours. 

Reports  from  drug  stores  were  received  from  165  stores  with  289 
employees.  Of  these  employees  7.96  per  cent  worked  less  than  10 
hours  per  week  day,  13.49  per  cent  worked  10  hours,  10.03  per  cent 
11  hours,  24.57  per  cent  12  hours,  6.57  per  cent  13  hours,  13.15  per 
cent  14  hours,  16.96  per  cent  15  hours,  5.19  per  cent  16  hours,  and 
2.08  per  cent  17  hours.  Of  these  289  employees  41  enjoy  a  free  Sun¬ 
day,  161  work  every  Sunday,  and  87  every  other  Sundaju  Forty- 
eight  have  one-half  day  and  one  evening  off  each  week,  38  a  whole 
day,  8  one  evening,  and  5  two  afternoons  and  one  evening;  52  have  a 
vacation  of  from  one  to  two  weeks  with  full  pay. 
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Labor  Organizations. — Statistics  of  labor  organizations  in  the  State 
for  the  years  1901  and  1902  are  presented  in  this  chapter.  Tables 
show  by  localities  names  of  organizations  with  date  of  organization 
and  membership;  hours  of  labor  per  day  and  week;  average  daily 
wages  of  male  and  female  members,  how  paid,  increase  in  wages  since 
1900,  and  decrease  in  hours  of  labor  since  organization;  character  and 
amount  of  benefit  features  of  organizations.  The  State  as  a  whole 
showed  a  large  increase  in  membership  of  organizations.  In  1902 
reports  were  received  from  297  organizations  with  a  membership  of 
28,338,  as  compared  with  172  organizations  and  15,380  members  in 
1900.  These  figures  do  not  include  railway  organizations  and  delegate 
bodies.  Of  these  organizations  37,  with  3,282  members,  were  founded 
in  1901,  and  88,  with  6,581  members,  were  founded  in  1902. 

For  railway  organizations  a  directory  of  the  several  lodges  or  divi¬ 
sions  is  given,  showing  name  and  location,  and  address  of  secretary. 
The  membership  in  1902  was,  for  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engi¬ 
neers,  790;  Order  of  Railway  Conductors,  825;  Brotherhood  of  Loco¬ 
motive  Firemen,  800,  and  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  1,200. 

Railroad  Wages. — The  wages  of  railroad  employees  in  the  State, 
compiled  from  reports  furnished  by  the  railroads  to  the  railroad  and 
warehouse  commission,  are  given  in  considerable  detail,  covering  the 
years  1891,  1896,  1898,  1900,  and  1902.  The  total  number  of  loco¬ 
motive  engineers,  locomotive  firemen,  conductors,  trainmen,  station 
men,  machinists,  carpenters,  shopmen,  trackmen,  switchmen,  flagmen 
and  watchmen,  and  all  other  employees  and  laborers,  are  given  for  each 
railroad,  together  with  the  total  days  worked,  total  yearly  wages  and 
the  average  days  worked,  and  yearly  and  daily  wages. 

Strikes,  and  Lockouts. — Under  this  heading  are  given  brief 
accounts  of  strikes,  and  lockouts  during  1901  and  1902,  together  with 
a  summary  of  strikes  and  lockouts  in  the  State  from  1881  to  1900 
taken  from  the  sixteenth  annual  report  of  the  United  States  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Labor. 

Copies  of  injunctions  issued  by  courts  in  Minnesota  relative  to 
labor  difficulties  are  also  given,  and  sample  articles  of  agreement  of 
apprenticeship  now  in  use. 

Manufacturing  and  Mechanical  Industries. — This  subject  is 
treated  at  considerable  length,  being  a  condensation  of  the  statistics  of 
manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries  in  the  State  as  given  in 
Bulletin  No.  137  of  the  Twelfth  Census  of  the  United  States. 
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Seventh  Biennial  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and 

Labor  for  the  term  ending  June  30 ,  1903.  R.  J.  Turner,  Commis¬ 
sioner.  70  pp. 

This  report,  like  those  for  preceding  years,  is  devoted  mainly  to  sta¬ 
tistics  of  agriculture.  The  subjects  treated  are  as  follows:  Statistics 
of  agriculture,  41  pages;  live  stock,  5  pages;  wool  market,  1  page; 
vital  statistics,  2  pages;  farm  labor  statistics,  2  pages;  coal  mining 
statistics,  1  page;  flouring  mills,  1  page;  dairy  industry,  11  pages. 

Farm  Labor  Statistics. — A  table  shows  for  each  county  the  num¬ 
ber  of  male  and  female  farm  employees  reported  in  1900  and  1901, 
their  average  monthly  wages,  and  the  total  wages  paid.  The  lowest 
average  monthly  wages,  including  board  and  lodging,  reported  in  an}^ 
county  in  1901  was  $15  for  males  and  $6  for  females;  the  highest 
average  was  $30  for  males  and  $24.69  for  females.  The  average 
monthly  wages  of  17,819  male  farm  laborers  was  $23.03,  and  the  aver¬ 
age  monthly  wages  of  3,468  female  farm  laborers  was  $13.58. 

Coal  Mines. — Returns  for  33  coal  mines  in  1900  and  22  in  1901 
show  the  employment  in  the  former  year  of  403  persons  receiving 
$108,355  in  wages  and  producing  135,850  tons  of  coal,  at  an  average 
cost  of  83f  cents  per  ton,  and  in  the  latter  year  of  116  persons  receiv¬ 
ing  $45,199  in  wages  and  producing  88,977  tons  of  coal. 

Flouring  Mills. — A  list  is  given  of  the  names  and  locations,  and, 
in  most  cases,  of  the  daily  capacity  of  57  flouring  mills  in  the  State. 

Dairy  Industry. — Reports  from  4  cheese  factories  in  the  State 
show  the  receipt  during  the  year  ending  October  31,  1902,  of  703,025 
pounds  of  milk,  from  which  73,133  pounds  of  cheese  were  made. 
There  was  paid  out  for  milk  $5,325.95,  or  75.8  cents  per  hundred 
pounds. 

Reports  of  creameries  show  a  total  of  37  creameries  and  5  skimming 
stations,  not  all,  however,  in  operation  during  the  entire  ear. 

Statistics  of  dairy  products  of  1901  show  35,563  pounds  of  cheese 
and  5,794,538  pounds  of  butter  made  in  families,  and  milk  to  the 
value  of  $253,556  sold  to  cheese  factories  and  creameries  and  to  others 
to  the  value  of  $40,356. 


STATISTICS  OF  MANUFACTURES  I N  MASSACHUSETTS:  SIXTEENTH 

ANNUAL  REPORT. 


The  Annual  Statistics  of  Manufactures,  1901.  Sixteenth  Report,  xi, 

223  pp.  (Issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor,  Horace  G. 

Wadlin,  Chief.) 

This  report  consists  of  three  parts,  as  follows:  Part  I,  industrial 
chronology,  1901,  37  pages;  Part  II,  statistics  of  manufactures,  1900, 
1901,  86  pages;  Part  III,  comparisons,  1895,  1900,  99  pages. 

Manufactures. — Statistics  are  presented  for  4,696  identical  estab¬ 
lishments  covering  each  of  the  }^ears  1900  and  1901,  and  include  the 
number  of  private  firms,  corporations,  and  industrial  combinations; 
number  of  partners  in  firms,  and  stockholders  in  corporations,  by  sex, 
etc.;  capital  invested,  cost  of  material,  value  of  product,  highest, 
lowest,  and  average  number  of  persons  employed,  and  aggregates  by 
months;  total  wages  paid  during  each  year,  and  average  yearly  earn¬ 
ings;  classified  weekly  wages  in  selected  industries  by  sex  and  age, 
and  days  in  operation  during  each  year  and  proportion  of  business 
done.  Eighty  classified  industries  are  represented. 

The  principal  facts  as  to  ownership  appear  in  the  following  table: 

FIRMS,  CORPORATIONS,  AND  INDUSTRIAL  COMBINATIONS,  AND  PARTNERS  AND  STOCK¬ 
HOLDERS  IN  4,696  IDENTICAL  ESTABLISHMENTS,  1900  AND  1901. 


Firms. 

Corpo¬ 

rations. 

Indus¬ 

trial 

com¬ 

bina¬ 

tions. 

Number  of  establish¬ 
ments  controlled  by — 

Partners. 

Stock¬ 

holders. 

(a) 

Average 
partners 
to  a  firm. 

Average 
stock¬ 
holders  to 
a  corpo¬ 
ration.  (a) 

Firms. 

Corpo¬ 

rations. 

Com¬ 

bina¬ 

tions. 

3, 323 
3,262 

1,225 

1,272 

19 

20 

3, 339 
3,280 

1,277 

1,326 

80 

90 

5,218 
5, 091 

47, 410 
49, 038 

1.57 
1. 56 

38. 70 
38.55 

a  Not  including  stockholders  in  industrial  combinations. 


The  point  of  greatest  interest  shown  in  this  table  is  the  taking  over 
of  59  establishments  from  control  by  firms  to  control  by  corporations 
and  industrial  combinations,  47  corporations  and  1  industrial  combina¬ 
tion  supplanting  61  firms  in  the  arrangement.  The  average  number 
of  partners  to  a  firm  and  of  stockholders  to  a  corporation  is  practically 
the  same  in  each  year. 

The  table  following  presents  statistics  separately  for  9  principal 
industries,  in  aggregate  for  71  other  industries,  and  totals  for  the  80 

industries  reported  on,  for  the  years  1900  and  1901. 
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Industries. 

Estab¬ 

lish¬ 

ments. 

Capital  invested. 

Stock  used. 

1900. 

1901. 

Per  cent 
of  in¬ 
crease. 

1900. 

1901. 

Per  cent 
of  in¬ 
crease. 

Boots  and  shoes . 

Carpetings . 

Cotton  goods . 

Leather  . 

Machines  and  machinery  . . 
Metals  and  metallic  goods. . 

Paper . 

Woolen  goods . 

Worsted  goods . 

Other  industries . 

Total . 

692 

9 

157 
100 
356 
368 
75 
148 
38 
2, 753 

$25, 550, 748 
6, 045, 740 
128, 351,  346 
7, 798,  458 
38, 389, 950 
22, 858,  783 
19, 826,  756 
26, 500, 393 
15, 588, 639 
171,190,202 

$27, 327, 544 
5,  957, 590 
126,  845, 729 
8,  705, 176 
40, 707, 639 
23, 793, 479 
20, 012, 943 
25, 791,680 
15, 831,  665 
183, 102, 459 

6.95 
a  1.46 
a  1.17 
11.63 
6.04 
4. 09 
.94 
a  2.  67 
1. 56 
6.  96 

$78, 914, 923 
5, 351, 326 

65. 573,  721 
16, 982, 441 
18, 163, 148 
21,976,723 

12. 573,  366 
23,887,476 
19,  947, 194 

208, 082, 246 

$89, 986, 147 
4, 702, 924 
69, 529, 298 
18, 992, 763 
17, 820, 367 
24,785,236 
13,  605, 791 
24, 194, 838 
24,  763, 567 
214, 945, 464 

14.03 
a  12.]  2 
6.03 
11.84 
a  1.89 
12. 78 
8.21 

1.29 
24. 15 

3.30 

4,696 

462,101,015 

478, 075, 904 

3.46 

471, 452, 564 

503, 326, 395 

6.76 

/ 

,  Estab- 

Industries.  lish- 

ments. 

1 

Goods  made  and  work  done. 

Wages  paid. 

1900. 

1901. 

Per  cent 
of  in¬ 
crease. 

1900. 

1901. 

Per  cent 
of  in¬ 
crease. 

Boots  and  shoes . 

Carpetings . 

Cotton  goods . 

Leather . 

Machines  and  machinery 
Metals  andmetallic  goods 

Paper . 

Woolen  goods . 

Worsted  goods . 

Other  industries . 

Total . 

692 

9 

157 
100 
356 
368 
75 
148 
38 
2, 753 

$125, 471,177 
8, 398,  602 
124, 086, 810 
22, 355, 846 
49, 260, 905 
41,011,205 
21, 835, 119 
40, 865, 404 
32, 805, 027 
359, 450, 763 

$142, 275, 334 
8,211,483 
117, 078, 409 
25, 896, 712 
49, 136, 267 
46, 753, 140 
24, 344, 202 
42, 594, 922 
39, 672, 642 
373, 808, 765 

13. 39 
a  2. 23 
a  5. 65 
15. 84 
a  .25 
14. 00 
11.49 
4. 23 
20. 93 
3. 99 

$26, 502, 961 
1,681,974 
32, 997, 457 
2, 857, 736 
15, 559, 916 
11,099,  780 
3, 792, 941 
8, 563, 043 
5,427, 372 
62, 022, 336 

$30, 096, 415 
1,  802, 452 
32, 617, 806 
3, 163,  880 
15, 171. 118 
12, 451,457 
4, 157,  628 
8, 894, 618 
6, 314, 431 
65, 181, 910 

13.56 
7.16 
« 1. 15 
10.  71 
a  2. 50 
12.18 
9.61 
3. 87 
16. 34 
5. 09 

4, 696 

825, 540, 858 

869, 771, 876 

5. 36 

170,  505, 516 

179, 851, 715 

5.48 

a  Decrease. 


In  several  of  the  items  shown  in  this  table  there  is  apparent  a  fall¬ 
ing  off  for  the  year  1901  as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  though 
the  totals  in  each  instance  show  a  gain.  The  per  cent  of  total  increase 
is  least  in  the  item  u  Capital  invested,”  being  but  3.46  per  cent  greater 
than  in  1900,  while  three  of  the  nine  specified  industries  show  an 
actual  decrease.  Amount  of  stock  used  is  less  in  two  industries  and 
value  of  product  shows  a  decrease  in  three  industries.  In  two  indus¬ 
tries  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  amount  of  wages  paid. 

The  table  following  presents  data  as  to  employees,  earnings,  and 
days  in  operation,  the  establishments  considered  being  the  same  as  in 
the  table  preceding: 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES,  AVERAGE  YEARLY  EARNINGS,  AND  AVERAGE  DAYS 
IN  OPERATION  IN  9  PRINCIPAL  INDUSTRIES,  OTHER  INDUSTRIES,  AND  IN  ALL  INDUS¬ 
TRIES,  1900  AND  1901. 


Industries. 

Average  number  of 
employees. 

Average  yearly  earn¬ 
ings. 

Average  days  in  opera¬ 
tion. 

1900. 

1901. 

Per 

cent  of 
in¬ 
crease. 

1900. 

1901. 

Per 
cent  of 
in¬ 
crease. 

1900. 

1901. 

Per 
cent  of 
in¬ 
crease. 

Boots  and  shoes . 

Carpetings . 

Cotton  goods . 

Leather . 

Machines  and  machinery  . . 
Metals  and  metallic  goods. . 

Paper . 

Woolen  goods . 

Worsted  goods . 

Other  industries . 

All  industries . 

56, 942 
4,330 
91, 005 
5, 883 
28, 332 
20, 660 
8,973 
21,538 
14,294 
134, 146 

62,  329 
4, 573 
89, 669 
6,601 
27, 508 
22, 295 
9,383 
22, 076 
16, 196 
139,  367 

9.46 
5. 61 
a  1.47 
12.20 
a  2. 91 
7. 91 
4. 57 
2.50 
.  13.31 
3. 89 

$465. 44 
388. 45 
362. 59 
485.  76 
549. 20 
537. 26 
422. 71 
397. 58 
379.  70 
462. 35 

$482. 86 
394. 15 
363. 76 
479. 30 
551. 52 
558. 49 
443. 10 
402.  91 
389. 88 
467.  70 

3.74 
1.47 
.32 
a  1.33 
.42 
3. 95 
4. 82 
1.34 
2.  68 
1.16 

284.  99 
302. 52 
299. 13 
j  297. 18 
i  291.  94 
!  293. 21 
;  274. 15 
i  292. 84 
275. 33 
289. 00 

290.  49 
300.  43 
296. 18 
301. 07 
297. 53 
296. 09 
287.  46 
292.  60 
290.  83 
290. 13 

1.93 
a.  69 
a.  99 
1.31 
1.91 
.98 
4. 86 
a.  08 
5. 63 
.39 

386, 103 

399, 997 

3.  60 

441.  61 

449.  63 

1.82 

290. 88 

292.  78 

.65 

a  Decrease. 
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This  table  shows  that  in  each  of  the  principal  industries,  except 
cotton  goods  and  machines  and  -machinery,  there  was  an  increase  in 
the  average  number  of  employees  in  1901,  as  compared  with  1900. 
The  largest  increases  were  in  leather  and  worsted  goods,  being  12.20 
per  cent  in  the  former  and  13.31  per  cent  in  the  latter.  Comparing 
average  yearly  earnings  in  1901  with  those  in  1900,  increases  appear 
in  each  of  the  principal  industries  except  leather,  in  which  a  decrease 
of  1.33  per  cent  is  seen.  Under  average  days  in  operation,  the  aver¬ 
ages  for  carpetings,  cotton  goods,  and  woolen  goods  show  slight 
decreases  in  1901  as  compared  with  1900.  For  all  industries  each 
average  in  1901  shows  an  increase  over  that  for  1900. 

The  following  tables  show  the  number  and  per  cent  of  employees 
earning  the  indicated  weekly  wages.  Employees  are  divided  into 
three  groups,  namely,  adult  males,  adult  females,  and  young  persons 
of  both  sexes  under  21  years  of  age.  The  number  of  employees  given 
is  the  number  reported  in  each  industry  for  the  week  showing  the 
largest  number  of  employees,  and  does  not,  therefore,  agree  with  the 
number  shown  in  the  preceding  table. 


NUMBER  OF  MALE  AND  FEMALE  ADULTS  AND  OF  YOUNG  PERSONS  IN  SO  INDUSTRIES, 

BY  CLASSIFIED  WEEKLY  WAGES,  1900  AND  1901. 


Weekly  wages. 

1900. 

1901. 

Adults. 

Young 

persons 

(under 

21). 

Total. 

Adults. 

Young 

persons 

(under 

21). 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Under  S5 . 

9, 674 

18,228 

27, 739 

55,  641 

8,908 

17,599 

28,846 

OO)  3o3 

So  or  under  $6 . 

9,988 

17,940 

13, 470 

41,398 

9,720 

17,606 

14,2% 

41, 622 

$6  or  under  S7 . 

18,  788 

23,105 

8,829 

50, 722 

18, 337 

23, 390 

9,609 

51,336 

S7  or  under  $8 . 

25,805 

17, 526 

4, 108 

47, 439 

26, 320 

18, 371 

4,269 

48,960 

S8  or  under  89 . 

26,542 

14,230 

1,673 

42,445 

26,099 

14, 748 

1,954 

42, 801 

89  or  under  810 . 

38,026 

11,110 

911 

50, 047 

39,835 

11,1.50 

1,230 

52,215 

810  or  under  812 . 

42, 209 

7, 563 

500 

•50, 272 

44,399 

8, 052 

485 

52,936 

812  or  under  815 . 

47, 216 

3,354 

159 

50,729 

51, 269 

3, 876 

192 

55,337 

815  or  under  820 . 

36,831 

1,027 

29 

37, 887 

39,933 

1,274 

42 

41,249 

820  or  over . 

11,486 

158 

4 

11,648 

12,  735 

152 

6 

12,893 

Total . 

266, 565 

114, 241 

.57,422 

438,228 

277, 555 

116,218 

60,929 

454,702 

PER  CENT  OF  MALE  AND  FEMALE  ADULTS  AND  OF  YOUNG  PERSONS  OF  TOTAL  NUMBER 
EMPLOYED  IN  80  INDUSTRIES,  BY  CLASSIFIED  WEEKLY  WAGES,  1900  AND  1901. 


Weekly  wages. 

1900. 

1901. 

Adults. 

Young 

persons 

(under 

21). 

Adults. 

Young 

persons 

(under 

21). 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Under  85 . 

3.63 

15.% 

48. 31 

12. 70 

3.21 

15.14 

47.34 

12.17 

85  or  under  86 . 

3. 75 

15. 70 

23. 46 

9.45 

3.50 

15. 15 

23. 46 

9.16 

86  or  under  87 . 

7. 05 

20.22 

15. 37 

11. 57 

6. 61 

20.13 

15. 77 

11.29 

87  or  under  88 . 

9.68 

15.34 

7. 15 

10.82 

9. 48 

15. 81 

7.01 

10. 77 

88  or  under  89 . 

9.% 

12.46 

2. 91 

9. 69 

9.  40 

12. 69 

3.21 

9.41 

89  or  under  810 . 

14. 26 

9.72 

1.59 

11.42 

14.35 

9.59 

2.02 

11.48 

810  or  under  812 . 

15. 83 

6.62 

.87 

11.47 

16.00 

6.93 

.80 

11.64 

812  or  under  815 . 

17. 71 

2.94 

.28 

11.58 

18.47 

3.33 

.31 

12.17 

815  or  under  820 . 

13.82 

.90 

.  05 

8.64 

14.39 

1.10 

.07 

9.07 

820  or  over . 

4. 31. 

.14 

.01 

2.66 

• 

4.59 

.13 

.01 

2.84 

Total . 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00. 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

MANUFACTURES  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 
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From  these  two  tables  it  appears  that  in  the  80  industries  considered 
there  were  16.474  more  wage-earners  employed  in  1901  than  in  1900. 
Under  each  wage  class  there  was  an  increase  in  the  number  employed 
except  the  first  or  lowest  class,  where  there  was  a  decrease.  Of  the 
total  number  of  wage-earners  employed  47.20  per  cent  in  1901  received 
$9  or  over  per  week,  as  compared  with  45.77  per  cent  in  1900.  In  1900 
the  young  persons  employed  at  wages  under  $5  per  week  were  48.31 
per  cent  of  the  total  of  young  persons  employed,  while  the  number  in 
1901  employed  at  wages  under  $5  per  week  was  47.34  per  cent  of  the 
total.  Of  the  total  adult  females  73.44  per  cent  in  1900  were  employed 
at  wages  of  *5  or  under  810  per  week,  while  in  1901  in  this  wage  class 
73.37  per  cent  were  employed.  In  1900  the  adult  males  w~ho  received 
89  or  over  per  week  were  65.93  per  cent  of  the  total  adult  males,  while 
in  1901  the  percentage  was  67.80. 

In  the  tables  previously  presented  value  of  goods  made  or  work 
done  has  included  not  only  the  added  value  resulting  from  the  proc¬ 
esses  of  the  industrv  considered,  but  the  oriofinal  cost  of  material  as 
well.  In  order  to  show  the  actual  result  of  the  productive  forces  of 
the  industry,  the  element  of  cost  of  material  must  be  deducted  from 
the  total  value  of  product;  the  remainder  will  show  only  the  industry 
product,  or  the  new  values  created.  This  has  been  done  in  the  case 
of  the  nine  leading  industries,  and  the  amount  of  industrv  product 
per  81.000  of  capital  and  per  employee  has  been  computed:  also  the 
division  of  industry  product  between  the  wage  fund  and  the  fund 
devoted  to  other  expenses,  as  freight,  insurance,  interest,  rent,  com¬ 
missions,  salaries,  etc.,  and  to  profit,  these  last  items  being  grouped 
as  "Profit  and  minor  expenses."  The  results  appear  in  the  table 
following: 


INDUSTRY  PRODUCT.  WAGES,  AND  PROFIT  AND  EXPENSES  IN  9  SPECIFIED  INDUS¬ 
TRIES,  1901. 


Profit  and 
Wages.  minor  ex¬ 

penses. 

Industry  product. 

Per  cent  of  indus¬ 
try  product — 

Industries. 

Industry 

product. 

Per  81,000 
of  capital. 

Paid  in 
wages. 

Devoted 
to  profit 
and  mi¬ 
nor  ex¬ 
penses. 

Boots  and  shoes . 

$52, 289, 187 

$30,096,415  $22,192,772 

$1,913.42  $838.92 

57.56 

42.44 

Carpetings . 

3. 508.  $59 

1,802,452  1,706.107 

5S8.92  767.23 

51.37 

48.63 

Cotton  goods . 

47.549.  Ill 

32,617.806  14,931,305 

374.86  530.27 

6S.60 

31.40 

Leather . 

6. 903. 949 

3,163,880  3.740.069 

793.09  1,045.89 

45.83 

54. 17 

Machines  and  machinery  . 

31, 315. 900 

15,171,118  16, 144. 7$2 

769.29  1,138.43 

48.45 

51. 55 

Metals  and  metallic  go-  ds. 

21. 967.904 

12,451.457  9,516,447 

923. 27  985. 33 

56.68 

43.32 

Paper . 

10. 738. 411 

4,157,628  6,580.783 

536. 57  1. 144. 45 

38. 72 

61.28 

Woolen  goods . 

18,400.084 

8,894.618  '  9.505,466 

713. 41  833. 49 

48.34 

51.66 

Worsted  goods . 

14. 909. 075 

6,314,431  8.594,644 

941.73  i  920.54 

1  1 

42.35 

57.65 

Of  the  industries  here  shown  it  appears  that  the  boot  and  shoe  indus¬ 
try  requires  the  least  capitalization  to  secure  a  given  value  of  product, 
and  cotton  goods  the  greatest.  The  product  per  employee  is  also  least 
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in  the  cotton  industry,  paper  standing  first,  with  machines  and  machin¬ 
ery  a  close  second.  In  four  of  the  nine  industries  shown,  more  than 
one-half  of  the  industry  product  was  paid  out  in  wages,  the  largest 
showing  being  in  cotton  goods,  where  68.60  per  cent  went  to  that 
item. 

In  the  following  presentation  manufacturing  conditions  in  the  State 
in  1895  are  compared  with  those  in  1900: 

STATISTICS  OF  MANUFACTURES,  1895  AND  1900. 


Items. 

1895. 

1900. 

Per  cent 
of  in¬ 
crease. 

Number  of  establishments . 

26, 265 
30,  370 
$516, 082, 557 
$461,254,353 
$849, 807, 302 
432, 272 
$192, 970, 059 
18, 823 
$23, 812, 542 

31,  953 
34,  790 

$826, 160, 280 
$552, 919, 846 
$1,035,953,355 
498, 208 
$228, 289, 763 
27, 860 
$31,257,630 

21.66 

Number  of  proprietors,  firm  members,  etc . 

14. 55 

Amount  of  capital  invested . 

60. 08 

Value  of  stock  and  material  used . 

19. 87 

Value  of  goods  made  and  work  done . 

21.90 

Average  number  of  wage-earners  emploved . 

15. 25 

Total  amount  paid  in  wages . 

18. 30 

Number  of  salaried  persons  employed . 

48.01 

Total  amount  paid  in  salaries . 

31.26 

RECENT  FOREIGN  STATISTICAL  PUBLICATIONS. 


FRANCE. 

Seconde  Enquete  sur  le  Placement  des  Employes ,  des  Ouvriers  et  des 
Domestiques.  Office  du  Travail,  Ministere  du  Commerce,  de  l’ln- 
dustrie,  des  Postes  et  des  Telegraphes.  1901.  186  pp. 

This  report  of  the  French  labor  bureau  contains  the  results  of  an 
investigation  begun  in  1898  respecting  the  operations  of  the  various 
agencies  through  which  working  people  may  secure  employment.  A 
similar  investigation  was  begun  in  1891  and  the  results  were  published 
in  1893.  This  earlier  report  presents  a  historical  outline  which  serves 
to  show  the  methods  of  employing  workmen  in  vogue  under  the  ancient 
regime  and  the  changes  wrought  during  the  Revolution  and  under  sub¬ 
sequent  Governments,  together  with  laws,  decrees,  and  regulations 
bearing  on  the  subject;  also,  an  exhaustive  consideration  of  the  present 
methods  and  of  the  various  agencies  through  which  working  people 
may  secure  employment. 

The  present  investigation  was  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  bring¬ 
ing  to  date  the  information  contained  in  the  earlier  report  and  was 
conducted  on  practically  the  same  lines.  The  classes  of  institutions 
investigated  comprise:  Authorized  private  employment  agencies;  free 
municipal  bureaus;  bureaus  maintained  by  labor  exchanges  ( bourses 
du  travail ),  by  emplo}rers’  associations,  by  workingmen’s  unions,  by 
journeymen’s  societies  (i compag nonnag es ),  and  by  mixed  associations 
which  draw  their  membership  from  both  employers  and  working 
people;  also  mutual-aid  societies,  charitable  institutions,  etc.  The 
main  period  covered  in  the  investigation  includes  the  years  1893  to 

1897  for  the  authorized  private  agencies,  and  from  1894  to  1897  for 
the  other  institutions.  A  supplementary  investigation  for  the  years 

1898  and  1899  was  made  of  the  municipal  bureaus,  labor  exchanges, 
employers’  associations,  and  labor  unions.  The  information  contained 
in  the  report  is  necessarily  incomplete  as  regards  some  classes  of 
institutions,  for  the  free  employment  bureaus  are  not  required  by  law 
to  report  their  existence  nor  to  keep  exact  records.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence,  the  data  furnished  by  such  institutions  are  more  often  esti¬ 
mates  than  statements  of  actual  operations. 

The  greater  part  of  the  report  is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the 
authorized  private  agencies.  The  statistical  matter  relative  to  these 
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agencies  is  presented  both  in  general  tables  for  the  State  and  in  detail 
tables  by  departments. 

A  decree,  dated  March  25,  1852,  leaves  the  authorization  and  regu¬ 
lation  of  private  agencies  to  the  municipalities  in  which  they  operate. 
The  agencies  are  required  by  the  municipal  decrees  authorizing  their 
operation  to  keep  accurate  records  of  all  transactions,  hence  the 
returns  from  them  are  more  complete  than  from  the  other  classes  of 
institutions.  In  1899  there  were  1,155  authorized  private  agencies  in 
France  and  Algeria.  Of  these,  1,399  returned  answers  for  the  5-year 
period  covered  in  the  investigation.  The  returns  are  not  reported  for 
separate  years,  but  the  average  annual  results  for  the  period  are  given. 
The  1,399  agencies  reported  an  annual  average  of  1,698,019  applica¬ 
tions  for  employment,  1,160,015  requests  for  help  on  the  part  of 
employers,  and  598,417  permanent  and  334,375  temporary  situations 
secured. 

The  investigation  of  1891-92  showed,  for  the  994  agencies  reporting, 
an  average  annual  number  of  2,495,079  applications,  938,237  offers 
from  employers,  and  459,459  permanent,  and  361,991  temporary  situa¬ 
tions  secured.  The  proportion  between  the  applications  and  offers  for 
the  two  periods  shows  a  marked  variation,  over  265  applications  to 
each  100  offers  having  been  reported  for  the  earlier  as  against  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  146  to  100  for  the  later  period.  The  average  number  per 
agency  of  permanent  situations  secured  was  larger  for  the  earlier 
period,  it  having  been  about  462  as  compared  with  427  for  the  later 
period. 

The  following  table  shows,  by  occupations,  the  average  annual 
number  of  applications,  offers,  and  positions  secured  through  the 
authorized  private  agencies  during  the  period  1893  to  1897 : 

AVERAGE  ANNUAL  RESULTS  OF  OPERATION  OF  THE  AUTHORIZED  PRIVATE  AGENCIES 

IN  FRANCE  FOR  THE  PERIOD  1893  TO  1897. 


Agencies. 

Average  for  years  1893  to  1897. 

Occupations  subserved. 

N  umber. 

Number 

report¬ 

ing. 

Applica¬ 

tions. 

Offers  from 

Situations  secured. 

employers. 

Permanent. 

Temporary. 

Agricultural  employees . 

66 

63 

26, 730 

23, 563 

15, 019 

801 

Bakers . 

101 

100 

78, 770 

64, 519 

38, 858 

44,077 

Barbers  and  hairdressers . 

42 

37 

24, 003 

28, 053 

17,  886 

53;  516 

Boot  and  shoe  makers . 

1 

13 

1 

13 

6, 500 
49,218 

1,842 

1,842 

21,034 

Butchers . ' . 

31  ’  820 

4,  660 

Commercial  clerks  and  office 
employees . 

5 

5 

5, 146 

4,058 

1,449 

160 

Domestic  servants . 

965 

929 

999, 389 

716, 344 

349, 520 

49, 205 

Dyers . 

1 

1 

300 

250 

94 

Flour  mill  hands . 

2 

1 

800 

1,000 

800 

25 

Gardeners . 

1 

1 

13 

14 

12 

Pastry  makers,  cooks,  and  con¬ 
fectioners  . . . 

13 

13 

20, 800 

16,510 

6, 134 

24, 129 

Provision  house  employees . 

3 

3 

25,  500 

24,  600 

11,944 

4,170 

Sailors . 

9 

8 

6, 272 

5, 204 

4,858 

110 

Salesmen,  groceries . 

6 

6 

29,130 

30, 456 

16, 489 

5, 613 

Stock  feeders,  etc . . 

2 

2 

8, 684 
88 

5, 183 
88 

2, 875 

Tailors . . . 

1 

22 

i 

88 

Teachers  and  governesses . 

21 

37, 203 

22,963 

10,523 

1,349 

Waiters,  hotel,  restaurant,  etc .... 

47 

46 

279, 002 

109,760 

58, 282 

143,308 

All  occupations . 

155 

148 

100,471 

73, 788 

40, 740 

3, 252 

Total . 

1,455 

1,399 

1,698,019 

1,160,015 

598, 447 

334, 375 

FOREIGN  STATISTICAL  PUBLICATIONS — FRANCE. 
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The  greater  number  of  the  agencies  are  intended  for  placing  the 
unemployed  in  those  occupations  comprised  in  domestic  and  personal 
service.  The  operations  of  965  agencies  are  limited  to  the  placing  of 
domestic  servants  alone.  In  155  agencies  positions  are  secured  in  all 
occupations,  but  more  especially  in  domestic  service,  while  185  other 
agencies  were  operated  more  especially  for  placing  employees  in  the 
food  industries,  leaving  150  agencies  for  other  occupations. 

Of  these  authorized  private  agencies  292,  or  about  one-fifth,  were 
located  in  the  Department  of  the  Seine,  which  includes  the  city  of 
Paris.  Reports  from  284  of  these  show  a  total  of  889,481  applications 
for  work,  524,345  offers  of  employment,  and  259,545  permanent  and 
233,058  temporary  positions  secured  during  the  years  1893  to  1897, 
inclusive. 

The  fees  that  may  be  charged  by  authorized  private  agencies  are  in 
every  case  determined  by  the  proper  local  authorities.  Usually  a 
small  registration  fee  is  charged,  the  amount  of  which  may  vary 
according  to  the  sex  or  occupation  of  the  applicant.  In  some  instances 
this  registration  fee  is  deducted  from  the  fee  that  must  be  paid  when 
a  position  is  secured.  The  amount  of  the  registration  fee  in  932  of 
the  agencies  reporting  may  be  summed  up  as  follows:  In  52  agencies 
it  was  less  than  0.30  franc  (5.79  cents);  in  536  agencies  it  was  from 
0.30  to  0.50  franc  (5.79  to  9.65  cents);  and  in  344  agencies  it  was  over 
0.50  franc  (9.65  cents),  the  highest  registration  fee  reported  being  2 
francs  (38.6  cents).  As  for  the  other  523  agencies,  33  reported  fees 
varying  according  to  occupation,  191  made  no  report,  and  299  have 
no  registration  fee.  Of  the  latter  292  were  in  the  Department  of  the 
Seine,  where  such  fees  have  been  abolished  by  order  of  the  prefect. 

The  fees  required  when  situations  are  secured  are  not  as  a  rule  col¬ 
lectible  until  after  the  applicant  has  been  employed  8  to  15  days  or 
longer.  The  fees  are  not  uniform  for  all  agencies,  even  in  the  same 
municipality.  The  rate  is  determined  independently  for  each  agency, 
and  may  also  vary  with  the  occupations  in  which  positions  are 
secured.  In  some  agencies  the  fee  is  a  definitely  stated  sum,  while  in 
others  a  percentage  of  the  monthly  or  annual  salary  is  required. 
Thus,  619  agencies  reported  a  definite  fee  only,  682  reported  that  a 
percentage  of  salary  only  is  charged,  while  83  reported  that  fees  are 
sometimes  fixed  and  sometimes  in  proportion  to  salary,  according  to 
the  occupation.  Of  the.  other  71  agencies,  63  made  no  report  as  to 
fees,  and  8  reported  that  no  direct  fee  is  charged. 

In  520  of  the  619  agencies  that  reported  a  fixed  charge,  the  fee 
ranged  from  1  franc  to  5  francs  (19.3  to  96.5  cents).  In  17  agencies 
the  fee  was  above  5  francs  (96.5  cents),  while  in  the  other  82  the  fixed 
charge  varied  with  the  occupation.  In  549  of  the  682  agencies  in 
which  a  percentage  of  salary  was  charged,  the  rate  was  based  upon 
the  annual  salary.  In  470  of  these  agencies  the  range  was  from  1  to 
3  per  cent,  in  75  agencies  it  was  from  3  to  5  per  cent,  in  2  others  from 
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3  to  6  per  cent,  and  in  2  it  was  10  per  cent.  In  133  agencies  the  rate 
was  based  upon  the  monthly  salary,  usually  that  of  the  first  month. 
In  71  of  these  agencies  the  rate  ranged  from  5  to  10  per  cent.  One 
agency  reported  12  per  cent,  23  reported  15  per  cent,  22  reported  20 
per  cent,  5  reported  25  per  cent,  1  reported  33  per  cent,  while  10 
reported  rates  which  varied  according  to  the  occupation.  These  are 
the  fees  charged  for  securing  permanent  situations.  As  a  rule  the 
situation  is  not  considered  permanent  and  the  full  fee  can  not  be 
charged  until  the  lapse  of  a  certain  period.  The  fee  for  securing 
temporary  situations  or  for  such  situations  as  do  not  prove  permanent 
is  specified  in  the  municipal  regulations. 

The  investigation  of  free  municipal  bureaus  covered  the  period  from 
1891  to  1899.  These  bureaus  are  supported  by  the  communes  and  are 
usually  in  charge  of  a  clerk  in  the  mayor’s  office.  Applicants  have  to 
pay  no  fee  whatever.  In  some  instances  rewards  are  given  to  those 
who  remain  long  in  the  positions  secured  through  the  bureau.  Fifty- 
one  municipal  bureaus  were  in  existence  at  some  time  during  the 
period,  of  which  number  18  were  located  in  the  Department  of  the 
Seine  and  33  in  other  departments. 

Domestic  servants,  clerks  and  office  employees,  etc.,  most  frequently 
make  use  of  the  free  municipal  bureaus.  The  information  as  to  the 
results  of  the  operation  of  these  bureaus  is  admittedly  incomplete. 
Some  bureaus  outside  the  Department  of  the  Seine  recorded  only  the 
applications  for  situations  and  the  requests  for  help  from  employers, 
while  others  which  endeavored  to  keep  an  accurate  record  of  the  situ¬ 
ations  obtained  were  prevented  from  doing  so  because  applicants  did 
not  report  the  results  after  having  been  sent  to  prospective  employers. 
Many  bureaus  reported  for  only  a  portion  of  the  period,  while  others 
made  no  report  at  all,  no  record  having  been  kept  or  no  business 
having  been  done.  The  information  is  separately  reported  for  the 
Department  of  the  Seine  and  for  the  remainder  of  France. 

The  first  of  the  following  tables  shows  the  results  of  the  operation 
of  free  municipal  bureaus  in  France  (outside  the  Department  of  the 
Seine).  The  second  table  shows  the  results  for  the  Department  of 
the  Seine. 


RESULTS  OF  OPERATION  OF  FREE  MUNICIPAL  BUREAUS  IN  FRANCE  (OUTSIDE  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  SEINE)  FOR  THE  PERIOD  1894  TO  1899. 

[The  figures  for  the  years  1894  to  1897  show  the  average  annual  results.] 


Year. 

Applications. 

Offers  from  em¬ 
ployers. 

Situations  secured. 

Bureaus 

report¬ 

ing. 

Number. 

Bureaus 

report¬ 

ing. 

Number. 

Permanent. 

Temporary. 

Bureaus 

report¬ 

ing. 

Number. 

Bureaus 

report¬ 

ing. 

Number. 

1894-1897  . 

27 

21, 600 

26 

11, 972 

22 

8,963 

2 

97 

1898  . 

17 

9, 851 

17 

5,818 

13 

3,500 

3 

96 

1899  («) . 

18 

8,204 

.  18 

5, 621 

13 

• 

3,521 

3 

86 

“Not  including  one  bureau,  open  only  six  months,  which  reported  2,201  applications,  220  offers, 
and  174  permanent  situations  secured. 
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RESULTS  OF  OPERATION  OF  FREE  MUNICIPAL  BUREAUS  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 

SEINE,  DURING  THE  PERIOD  1894  TO  1899. 


Year. 


1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 


Bureaus. 

Applica¬ 

tions. 

Offers  from 
employers. 

Situations  secured. 

Perma¬ 

nent. 

Tempo¬ 

rary. 

12 

48, 722 

28, 264 

20, 245 

15 

56, 428 

39, 433 

27, 356 

17 

57, 134 

48, 067 

30,  570 

3,  823 

18 

92, 080 

66, 552 

88, 472 

16,  788 

18 

78, 386 

70, 896 

43, 844 

16, 598 

18 

86, 810 

85, 090 

50, 060 

21, 070 

The  information  is  in  some  respects  so  incomplete  that  it  is  useless  to 
attempt  a  comparison  of  the  results  of  operations  of  the  free  muni¬ 
cipal  bureaus  for  the  periods  covered  by  the  two  reports.  The  figures 
for  the  Department  of  the  Seine  furnish  a  fairly  reliable  index  as  to 
the  increasing  value  of  the  services  performed  by  this  class  of  institu¬ 
tions.  The  table  for  that  department  shows  that  while  the  maximum 
of  applications  was  reached  in  1897,  there  has  been  a  steady  annual 
increase  in  the  number  of  offers  from  employers,  and  of  the  total  situ¬ 
ations  secured. 

The  following  table  shows,  by  sex  and  occupations,  the  number  of 
permanent  and  temporary  situations  secured  through  free  municipal 
bureaus  in  the  Department  of  the  Seine  during  the  years  1896  to  1899. 
Seventeen  bureaus  were  in  operation  in  1896,  and  18  in  each  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  years. 

SITUATIONS  SECURED  THROUGH  FREE  MUNICIPAL  BUREAUS  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
THE  SEINE,  BY  SEX  AND  OCCUPATIONS,  1896  TO  1899. 


Sex  and  occupations. 


Permanent  situations  secured  Temporary  situations  secured 
in —  in — 


MALES. 

Agents  and  brokers . 

Apprentices . 

Clerks  and  bookkeepers . 

Coachmen . 

Domestics . 

Doorkeepers,  janitors,  etc . 

Errand  boys..., . 

Footmen,  etc . 

Grooms . . 

Laborers . 

Waiters,  caf6  . . 

Warehouse  hands . 

FEMALES. 

Artificial  flower  makers . 

Cashiers . 

Charwomen . 

Cooks . 

Domestic  servants . 

Errand  girls . 

Laundresses . 

Milliners . 

Nurses . 

Seamstresses  (dressmakers,  etc.) _ 

Sewing-machine  operators . 

Warehouse  girls . 

All  other  (males  and  females) . 

Total . 


1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

378 

544 

672 

563 

72 

110 

151 

49 

1,459 

1, 324 

1,697 

2,730 

720 

3,749 

3,657 

2,393 

850 

953 

952 

931 

67 

20 

14 

36 

76 

116 

182 

214 

3 

6 

1 

115 

124 

114 

89 

2 

7 

16 

1 

212 

218 

241 

273 

2 

2,134 

3, 275 

2,  532. 

2,625 

67 

149 

463 

668 

63 

83 

45 

34 

1 

72 

144 

187 

297 

1 

7 

3 

833 

922 

1,155 

1,406 

112 

166 

173 

259 

379 

451 

556 

517 

2 

16 

19 

13 

679 

652 

898 

1,164 

11 

32 

40 

80 

433 

514 

624 

761 

88 

2,588 

2,947 

3,316 

55 

110 

37 

116 

9 

27 

2,490 

3,451 

3,919 

4, 646 

121 

209 

135 

146 

516 

793 

866 

1,180 

11 

109 

76 

86 

8, 189 

11,533 

12, 409 

13, 533 

80 

172 

216 

214 

343 

445 

952 

891 

98 

60 

36 

24 

358 

500 

817 

1, 132 

189 

1,273 

L010 

1,519 

166 

219 

406 

576 

109 

1,080 

920 

885 

6 

11 

6 

13 

2,387 

2,921 

3, 138 

3,760 

1,014 

3,604 

2,780 

4, 184 

782 

765 

1,019 

1,440 

81 

698 

590 

747 

340 

435 

586 

809 

37 

78 

29 

7 

7, 255 

7,969 

9,834 

10, 360 

1,266 

12, 384 

3,319 

6,412 

30, 570 

38, 472 

43, 844 

50, 060 

a  3, 823 

c*16,  788 

16, 598 

21,070 

a  The  figures  in  this  column  do  not  produce  this  total;  they  are  given,  however,  as  found  in  the 

report. 
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A  certain  number  of  organizations  existing  under  the  law  of  March 
21,  1884,  that  is  to  say,  labor  exchanges,  local  unions  of  employers  or 
employees,  mixed  unions  composed  of  employers  and  employees,  etc., 
maintain  free  employment  bureaus  among  their  other  institutions. 
These  bureaus  furnish  a  most  important  medium  for  the  placing  of 
working  people  in  industrial  and  commercial  occupations.  Their 
importance  may  be  estimated  when  it  is  known  that  in  1899  there 
were  137  free  bureaus  maintained  by  employers’  organizations,  653  by 
workingmen’s  organizations,  and  27  by  mixed  unions  of  employers 
and  employees.  As  a  general  rule  very  few  of  these  organizations 
reported  the  transactions  of  their  employment  bureaus.  Being  oper¬ 
ated  free  ef  charge  to  applicants  they  are  not  required  by  law  to  keep 
accurate  records  as  are  the  authorized  private  agencies. 

Partial  reports  covering  all  or  a  portion  of  the  period  from  1894  to 
1899  were  received  from  56  labor  exchanges,  nearly  all  of  which 
receive  subsidies  from  the  municipality  or  the  department  for  services 
rendered. 

The  following  table  presents  a  summary  of  the  operations,  in  as  far 
as  they  were  reported,  of  the  labor  exchanges  which  maintained 
employment  bureaus  during  all  or  a  part  of  the  period: 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  EMPLOYMENT,  OFFERS  FROM  EMPLOYERS,  AND  SITUATIONS 
SECURED  THROUGH  LABOR  EXCHANGES,  1894  TO  1899. 


Year. 

Applications. 

Offers  from  em¬ 
ployers. 

Situations  secured. 

Ex¬ 

changes 

report¬ 

ing. 

Number. 

Ex¬ 

changes 

report¬ 

ing. 

Number. 

Ex¬ 

changes 

report¬ 

ing. 

Number. 

Perma¬ 

nent. 

Tempo¬ 

rary. 

1894 . 

25 

38, 141 

25 

17, 190 

24 

15, 031 

5,335 

1895 . 

28 

58, 108 

28 

27, 247 

28 

24,  518 

6,044 

1896 . 

37 

68,  220 

•  36 

32, 611 

37 

33, 553 

7,450 

1897  (a) . 

29 

60,  239 

28 

31,273 

31 

35, 180 

28, 822 

1898 . 

41 

83, 648 

39 

45, 461 

41 

47, 237 

38, 159 

1899 . 

43 

75, 575 

41 

41,  482 

43 

56, 096 

48, 618 

a  Beginning  with  1897  the  figures  include  the  operations  of  the  individual  unions  composing  the 
Labor  Exchange  of  Paris,  that  organization  having  no  special  employment  bureau. 


In  1891  the  average  number  of  permanent  situations  secured  for 
each  exchange  reporting  was  about  700.  This  average  had  risen  to 
nearly  1,300  for  the  43  exchanges  that  reported  in  1899. 

Partial  returns  were  received  from  52  employers’  associations  for 
the  period  from  1894  to  1897,  and  from  19  employers’  associations  for 
each  of  the  years  1898  and  1899.  During  the  main  period  covered 
from  1894  to  1897  the  52  employers’  associations  reporting  received 
an  average  annual  number  of  27,593  applications  for  employment  and 
21,725  offers  from  employers,  and  18,486  permanent  and  2,021  tem¬ 
porary  situations  were  secured.  During  the  earlier  period,  1891-1892, 
the  same  number  of  associations  reported  an  annual  number  of  22,594 
applications,  20,851  offers  from  employers,  and  18,396  permanent,  and 
430  temporary  situations  secured. 
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The  operations  of  the  bureaus  of  employers’  associations  which 
reported  are  shown,  by  occupations,  in  the  following  table: 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  EMPLOYMENT,  OFFERS  FROM  EMPLOYERS,  AND  SITUATIONS 
SECURED  THROUGH  EMPLOYERS’  ASSOCIATIONS,  1894  TO  1899. 


[The  figures  for  1894  to  1897  show  the  average  annual  results  for  that  period.] 


Associa- 

Applica¬ 

tions. 

Offers 

Situations  secured. 

Occupations. 

Year. 

tions  re¬ 
porting. 

from  em¬ 
ployers. 

Perma¬ 

nent. 

Tempo¬ 

rary. 

Bakers . 

1894-1897 

9 

2, 142 

1,571 

1.197 

1,142 

1898 

1 

1,014 

597 

380 

1899 

1 

1,020 

690 

479 

Barbers  and  hairdressers  . . 

1894-1897 

4 

388 

304 

284 

125 

1898 

1 

31 

31 

31 

6 

1899 

1 

34 

34 

34 

34 

Blacksmiths  and  wheelwrights . 

1894-1897 

1 

81 

8 

8 

73 

Boot  and  shoe  makers . 

1894-1897 

1 

500 

500 

450 

Building  trades  employees . . . 

1894-1897 

3 

282 

268 

261 

1898 

1 

15 

12 

8 

1899 

1 

28 

18 

14 

Butchers,  etc . 

1894-1897 

3 

6,328 

6, 175 
134 

6,143 

97 

1898 

1 

234 

1899 

1 

232 

93 

70 

Commercial  clerks  and  office  employees. 

1894-1897 

4 

729 

622 

400 

1898 

2 

533 

664 

465 

1899 

2 

554 

808 

484 

Dyers . 

1894-1897 

1 

250 

150 

100 

1898 

1 

50 

50 

50 

1899 

1 

64 

64 

64 

Flour  mill  hands  . 

1894-1897 

2 

343 

186 

174 

1898 

1 

213 

108 

108 

1899 

1 

209 

121 

115 

Gardeners  and  florists . 

1894-1897 

2 

153 

110 

65 

25 

1898 

1 

75 

69 

30 

35 

1899 

1 

80 

75 

34 

40 

Metal  workers . 

1894-1897 

3 

477 

460 

410 

1898 

2 

448 

384 

384 

1899 

2 

434 

394 

394 

Paper  and  paper  goods  workers . 

1894-1897 

2 

809 

436 

240 

1898 

2 

1,072 

622 

300 

1899 

2 

1,104 

953 

512 

Salesmen,  groceries . 

1894-1897 

4 

6,497 

5,511 

4, 331 

5 

1898 

3 

7,327 

7,897 

6,  038 

5 

1899 

3 

7,479 

9,336 

'  6, 550 

5 

Tailors . 

1894-1897 

3 

393 

221 

221 

10 

Waiters,  hotel  and  restaurant . 

1894-1897 

3 

3,456 

3, 133 

2, 678 

563 

1898 

2 

1,930 

1,924 

1,850 

160 

1899 

2 

2,369 

2, 442 

2, 291 

269 

Other  occupations . 

1894-1897 

7 

4,765 

2, 070 

1,524 

78 

1898 

1 

4,971 

1,856 

1,631 

1899 

1 

4,393 

2, 483 

1,604 

Total . 

1894-1897 

52 

27,  593 

21,725 

18, 486 

2,021 

1898 

19 

17, 913 

14,  348 

11, 372 

206 

1899 

19 

18,  000 

17, 511 

12,  645 

348 

A  large  number  of  workingmen’s  unions,  it  has  been  shown,  have 
become  interested  in  the  question  of  securing  employment  for  their 
members.  During  the  investigation  schedules  of  inquiry  were  ad¬ 
dressed  to  380  unions  known  to  have  employment  bureaus  in  1897,  but 
it  was  not  possible  to  secure  full  information  respecting  the  operations 
of  many  bureaus.  Many  of  the  bureaus  keep  no  records  of  situations 
secured.  Again  the  figures  were  sometimes  reported  for  the  union 
and  also  included  in  the  returns  for  the  labor  exchange,  of  which  the 
union  is  a  member,  the  result  being  that  a  partial  duplication  of  the 
figures  for  these  two  classes  of  organizations  exists.  It  was  not  found 
possible  to  establish  a  satisfactory  basis  for  a  comparison  of  the  results 
for  the  two  periods  1891-1892  and  1894-1897. 
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The  situations  secured  through  129  unions  are  shown,  by  occupa¬ 
tions,  in  the  following  table.  The  figures  represent  the  average 
annual  results  for  the  period  1891  to  1897. 

AVERAGE  ANNUAL  NUMBER  OF  SITUATIONS  SECURED  THROUGH  129  WORKINGMEN’S 

UNIONS,  1894  TO  1897. 


Occupation  or  industry.- 


Bakers . 

Barbers  and  hairdressers . 

Blacksmiths  and  wheelwrights . . . 

Book  printing  and  publishing . 

Building  trades  employees . 

Butchers . 

Caoutchouc  and  paper  goods  workers  . . 
Commercial  clerks  and  office  employees 

Domestic  servants,  etc . 

Dyers . 

Florists  (laborers) . . . 

Hide  and  leather  workers . . 

Metal  workers . 

Pastry  and  other  cooks . . 

Tailors . . . 

Textile  workers . . . 

Transportation  and  handling . 

Waiters,  caffi . . 

Woodworkers . 

Total . 


Department  of  the  Seine. 

Other  departments. 

Situations  secured. 

Situations  secured. 

Unions 

Unions 

report- 

Perma- 

Tempo- 

report- 

Perma- 

Tempo- 

ingv 

nent. 

rary. 

IIlg\ 

nent. 

rary. 

2 

759 

54 

7 

1,123 

147 

1 

670 

6, 356 

3 

442 

433 

1 

134 

5 

1,320 

3 

39 

5 

2;  077 

1 

620 

105 

1 

1,672 

3 

523 

7 

1,425 

1,487 

8 

353 

3 

2,  498 

1 

251 

1 

283 

1 

15 

33 

7 

1,091 

1 

42 

14 

1,144 

3 

212 

4 

1,  678 

6 

1,239 

2,311 

4 

655 

1 

145 

4 

319 

5 

179 

2 

74 

8 

7,999 

380 

10 

6,202 

2, 580 

5 

475 

7 

2 

215 

75 

24, 722 

8,284 

54 

11, 151 

5,609 

Continuing  the  investigation  through  the  years  1898  and  1899,  it 
was  found  that  for  the  first  of  these  years  a  monthly  average  of  3,161 
permanent  situations  was  secured  in  270  unions,  and  for  the  second 
year  the  monthly  average  for  353  unions  was  1,505. 

Responses  were  received  from  10  of  the  21  mixed  associations 
addressed.  For  the  period  from  1891  to  1897  these  10  associations 
reported  an  annual  average  of  1,376  applications,  1,235  offers  from 
employers,  and  1,232  permanent  situations  secured.  For  the  period 
1891-1892  13  mixed  associations  reported  an  annual  number  of  1,896 
permanent  and  1,396  temporary  situations  secured. 

Inquiries  were  addressed  to  21  journeymen’s  societies  ( com/pagnon - 
nages ),  to  1,181  mutual  aid  societies,  and  to  150  charitable  institu¬ 
tions.  The  applications,  offers  from  employers,  and  situations  secured 
through  15  journeymen's  societies,  126  mutual  aid  societies,  and  189 
charitable  institutions  were  reported  and  are  shown  in  the  following 
table.  For  purposes  of  comparison  the  number  of  permanent  situa¬ 
tions  secured  in  1891-1892  are  shown  for  those  institutions  reporting 
at  that  time. 
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APPLICATIONS  FOR  EMPLOYMENT,  OFFERS  FROM  EMPLOYERS,  AND  SITUATIONS 
SECURED  THROUGH  JOURNEYMEN’S  SOCIETIES,  MUTUAL  AID  SOCIETIES,  AND  CHARI¬ 
TABLE  INSTITUTIONS,  1894  TO  1897. 


Classes  of  institutions. 

Num¬ 

ber 

report¬ 

ing. 

Average  for  period  1894  to  1897. 

1891- 

1892. 

Applica¬ 

tions. 

Offers 
from  em¬ 
ployers. 

Situations  secured. 

Number 
of  institu¬ 
tions  re¬ 
porting. 

Perma¬ 
nent  situ¬ 
ations 
secured. 

Perma¬ 

nent. 

Tempo¬ 

rary. 

Journeymen’s  societias . 

15 

8,209 

8, 835 

5, 339 

2, 198 

15 

6,188 

Mutual  aid  societies . 

126 

36, 049 

33, 276 

26, 464 

19, 721 

43 

26, 227 

Charitable  institutions  and  other 

societies . 

189 

68,  785 

67, 609 

49, 482 

5, 650 

52 

17, 794 

Following  an  ancient  custom  many  workmen  in  certain  classes  of 
occupations  and  industries  still  resort  to  places  de  greve ,  or  hiring 
places,  where  the  hiring  is  effected  by  direct  contact  of  employers  and 
workmen.  These  places  are  designated  localities — public  places,  street 
corners,  dance  halls,  drinking  places,  etc.,  where  the  workman  in 
search  of  employment  stands  during  certain  hours  of  the  day.  The 
prefects  of  the  departments  reported  the  existence  of  56  of  these  hiring 
places  for  industrial  employees  and  21  for  agricultural  workers. 

Annuaire  des  Sign  dicats  Professionnels ,  Industriels ,  Commerciaux  et 
Agricoles  constitutes  conformement  a  la  loi  du  *21  mars  188 en  France 
et  aux  Colonies.  Direction  du  Travail,  Ministere  du  Commerce,  de 
l’lndustrie,  des  Postes  et  des  Telegraphes.  1902.  lviii,  728  pp. 

This  is  the  thirteenth  annual  report  on  trade,  industrial,  commercial, 
agricultural,  and  certain  professional  associations  or  unions  organized 
in  France  and  her  colonies  in  conformit}^  with  the  provisions  of  the 
law  of  March  21,  1884.  (a)  The  report  considers  local  organizations 
or  unions  ( syndicats ),  federations  of  local  organizations  ( unions  des 
syndicats ),  and  labor  exchanges  ( bourses  du  travail).  Local  organiza¬ 
tions  are  classified  as  employers’  associations,  employees’  unions,  mixed 
unions  or  those  composed  of  both  employers  and  employees,  and  agri¬ 
cultural  associations.  This  last  class  comprises  only  those  agricultural 
associations  which  are  composed  of  both  employers  and  employees, 
thus  forming  a  special  type  of  mixed  organization.  Those  organiza¬ 
tions  of  an  agricultural  character,  composed  entirely  of  employers, 
that  is,  persons  conducting  their  own  business,  are  classed  with 
employers’  associations,  while  those  whose  membership  is  recruited 
entirely  from  the  employees  are  placed  with  other  employees’  organi¬ 
zations.  Federations  are  similarly  classified.  A  directory  of  these 
associations,  federations,  etc.,  by  departments,  takes  up  the  main 
portion  of  the  report.  It  contains,  in  addition,  a  number  of  short 
summary  tables;  a  reproduction  of  the  law  of  March  21,  1884,  and 

«For  the  provisions  of  this  law  see  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  No.  25, 
p.  838. 
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subsequent  laws,  orders,  ministerial  circulars  and  instructions  relating 
to  organizations;  judgments  and  decisions  of  courts  during  the  year  in 
questions  arising  in  connection  with  organizations;  a  list  of  the  publi¬ 
cations  of  the  organizations,  and  lists  of  the  unions,  federations,  etc., 
classified  under  the  general  trades  or  industries. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  the  individual  or  local 
organizations  on  July  1  of  each  year  from  1884  to  1896,  and  on  Decem¬ 
ber  31  from  1897  to  1901: 


INDUSTRIAL,  COMMERCIAL,  AND  AGRICULTURAL  ASSOCIATIONS  IN  EXISTENCE  ON  JULY 
1  OF  EACH  YEAR  FROM  1881  TO  18%  AND  ON  DECEMBER  31  FROM  1897  TO  1901. 


[Under  “Industrial,  commercial,  etc.,  associations  ”  are  included  professional  associations  and  certain 

agricultural  associations,  as  explained  in  tliedext.] 


Date. 

'  Industrial,  commercial,  etc., 
associations. 

Agricul¬ 

tural 

associa¬ 

tions. 

Total. 

Increase 
since  pre¬ 
ceding 
year. 

i  Employ¬ 
ers’. 

Employ¬ 

ees’. 

Mixed. 

July  1,  1884 . 

. ■  101 

68 

1 

5 

175 

July  1,  1885....; . 

. i  285 

221 

4 

39 

549 

374 

July  1,  1886 . . 

.  359 

280 

8 

93 

740 

191 

July  1,  1887 . 

.  598 

501 

45 

214 

1,358 

618 

July  1,  1888 . 

.  859 

725 

78 

461 

2, 123 

765 

July  1,  1889 . 

.  877 

821 

69 

557 

2, 324 

201 

July  1,  1890 . 

. 1  1,004 

1,006 

97 

648 

2, 755 

431 

July  1,  1891 . 

.  1, 127 

1,250 

126 

750 

3,253 

498 

July  1,  1892 . 

.  1, 212 

1,589 

147 

863 

3, 811 

558 

July  1,  1893 . 

.  1,397 

1,926 

173 

952 

4,448 

637 

July  1,  1894 . 

.  1,518 

2, 178 

177 

1,092 

4, 965 

517 

July  1,  1895 . 

.  1,622 

2,163 

173 

1,188 

5, 146 

181 

July  1,  1896 . 

.  1 , 731 

2, 243 

170 

1,275 

5,419 

273 

December  31,  1897 . 

.  1,894 

2, 324 

184 

1,499 

5,901 

482 

December  31,  1898 . 

.  1,965 

2, 361 

175 

1,824 

6, 325 

424 

December  31,  1899 . 

.  2, 157 

2,  685 

170 

2,069 

7, 081 

756 

December  31,  1900 . 

.  2, 382 

3,287 

162 

2, 204 

8, 035 

954 

December  31, 1901 . 

.  2, 609 

3,680 

155 

2,375 

8,819 

784 

The  membership  of  these  organizations  on  July  1  of  each  year  from 


1890  to  1896  and  on  December  1  from  1897  to  1901  is  shown  in  the 


following  table: 


MEMBERSHIP  OF  INDUSTRIAL,  COMMERCIAL,  AND  AGRICULTURAL  ASSOCIATIONS  ON 
JULY  1  OF  EACH  YEAR  FROM  1890  TO  1896  AND  ON  DECEMBER  31  FROM  1897  TO  1901. 


Date. 

Membership  of  associations. 

Increase 
since  pre¬ 
ceding 
year. 

Employ¬ 

ers’. 

Employ¬ 

ees’. 

Mixed. 

Agricul¬ 

tural. 

Total. 

July  1,  1890.. . •.. 

93,411 
106, 157 
102,549 
114,176 
121,914 
131,031 
141,877 
189, 514 
151,624 
158, 300 
170,  030 
185, 199 

139, 692 
205, 152 
288, 770 
402, 125 
403, 440 
419,781 
422, 777 
437, 793 
419,  761 
491,647 
588, 832 
614, 204 

14, 096 
15, 773 
18, 561 
30, 052 
29, 124 
31,126 
30, 333 
34, 963 
34,236 
28,519 
29, 044 
34,446 

234, 234 
269, 298 
313, 800 
353, 883 
378,  750 
403, 261 
423, 492 
448, 395 
491,692 
512, 794 
533, 454 
592, 613 

481, 433 
596, 380 
723, 680 
COO,  236 
933,  228 
985, 199 
1,018,479 
1,110, 665 
1,097,313 
1,191,260 
1,321,360 
1,426,462 

July  1,  1891 . 

July  1,  1892 . 

July  1,  1893 . 

July  1,  1894 . 

July  1,  1895 . 

July  1, 1896 . 

December  31, 1897 . 

December  31,  1898 . . . 

December  31,  1899 . 

December  31,  1900 . 

December  31,  1901 . 

114,947 
127, 300 
176, 556 
32, 992 
51,971 
33,280 
92, 186 
a  13, 352 
93, 947 
130,100 
105,102 

(i  Decrease. 
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By  virtue  of  an  act  of  July  1,  1900,  those  agricultural  mutual  insur¬ 
ance  societies  which  are  directed  gratuitously  and  which  are  not  oper¬ 
ated  for  profit  are  relieved  f roifi  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
law  governing  insurance  societies  and  placed  under  the  law  of  March 
21,  1884,  respecting  trade,  etc.,  unions.  In  1901  there  were  906  such 
societies,  with  a  membership  of  60,217.  These  figures  have  not  been 
included  in  those  for  agricultural  associations  in  the  tables  above. 

There  were  59,838  female  members  of  organizations  on  January  1, 
1902.  Of  this  number  3,977  were  members  of  employers’  associations, 
42,874  of  employees’  organizations,  7,574  of  mixed  organizations,  and 
5,413  were  members  of  agricultural  associations.  Females  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  1,626  were  also  members  of  agricultural  mutual  insurance  soci¬ 
eties. 

The  following  table  shows,  by  groups  of  industries,  the  number  and 
membership  of  employers’  and  employees’  associations  in.  1901,  and 
what  per  cent  the  number  of  members  in  each  group  is  of  the  total 
number  engaged  in  the  group,  according  to  the  census  of  1896: 


NUMBER  AND  MEMBERSHIP  OF  ORGANIZATIONS  IN  1901,  BY  GROUPS  OF  INDUSTRIES, 
AND  PER  CENT  OF  MEMBERSHIP  OF  TOTAL  NUMBER  ENGAGED  ACCORDING  TO  THE 
CENSUS  OF  1896. 


Industries. 

Employers’  organizations. 

Employees’  organizations. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Member¬ 

ship. 

Per  cent  of 
member¬ 
ship  of  total 
employers. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Member¬ 

ship. 

Per  cent  of 
member¬ 
ship  of  total 
employees. 

Agriculture,  forestry,  fisheries,  and 

stock  raising  (a). . 

114 

12, 483 

0.44 

*  149 

15, 515 

0. 46 

Mining . 

2 

78 

21. 45 

62 

80, 098 

51.48 

Quarrying . 

7 

131 

2.  64 

29 

3,311 

5.95 

Food  products  (manufacture  and  sale)-.. 

883 

79, 874 

18.07 

226 

26, 355 

4.38 

Chemical  products . 

39 

2,884 

28. 65 

96 

24, 010 

22.65 

Printing  and  publishing . 

64 

3, 527 

41.41 

242 

19,146 

15.85 

Hides  and  leather . 

69 

3,433 

7.85 

212 

21,663 

12.  87 

Textiles  proper . 

89 

4,662 

8.87 

317 

57,174 

8.  96 

Clothing,  cleaning,  etc . 

81 

5,167 

3.33 

206 

17,121 

3.92 

Woodworking . 

74 

2,468 

3.48 

275 

20, 643 

9.18 

Metal  working . 

155 

7,517 

10.21 

482 

75,  964 

15.  47 

Stone  and  earthen  ware . '. . . . 

35 

1,634 

13.87 

107 

12, 212 

8.45 

Building  trades . 

231 

15,441 

11.40 

710 

119, 683 

23.00 

Commerce,  transportation, and  handling. 

361 

21,950 

15. 58 

468 

106, 872 

6.77 

Domestic  and  personal  service . 

47 

1,960 

13. 91 

33 

9,075 

1. 13 

Professional  (medicine,  pharmacy,  etc.). 

358 

21,990 

61.03 

66 

5, 362 

3.25 

Total . . . 

2*  609 

185, 199 

614, 204 

a  Including  only  those  agricultural  organizations  which  are  composed  entirely  of  employers  or  of 
employees. 
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The  number  of  federations,  of  associations  federated,  and  the  total 
membership  of  federations  on  December  31  of  each  year,  1897  to  1901, 
are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

FEDERATIONS  OF  INDUSTRIAL,  COMMERCIAL,  AND  AGRICULTURAL  ASSOCIATIONS  IN 

EXISTENCE  ON  DECEMBER  31,  1897  TO  1901. 


Items. 

Industrial,  commercial,  etc., 
organizations. 

Agricul¬ 
tural  or- 

Total . 

Increase 
since  pre¬ 
ceding 
year. 

Em¬ 

ployers’. 

Em¬ 

ployees’. 

Mixed. 

ganiza- 

tions. 

Federations: 

1897  . 

46 

94 

76 

9 

30 

179 

1898  . 

49 

11 

34 

170 

a  9 

1899  . 

64 

73 

11 

35 

173 

3 

1900  . 

60 

95 

9 

38 

202 

29 

1901 . 

72 

121 

9 

36 

238 

36 

Associations  federated: 

1897  . 

791 

1,302 

37 

1,184 

1,192 

3,314 

3,288 

1898  . 

915 

1,132 

49 

a  26 

1899  . 

927 

1,199 

49 

1,326 

3,501 

213 

1900  . 

1,060 

1,533 

43 

1,481 

4, 117 

616 

1901 . 

1,294 

2, 025 

50 

1, 720 

5, 089 

972 

Membership  of  federations: 

1897  . 

87, 095 
96, 585 

327, 638 
312, 185 

3, 150 
4,343 

700, 557 
466, 529 

1, 118, 440 
879,  642 

1898  . 

a  238, 798 

1899  . 

105, 557 

432,  950 

3,331 

487, 145 

1, 028,  983 

149, 341 

1900  . i . • . 

137,  562 

533, 575 

1,829 

529, 541 

1,202,507 

173,  524 

1901 . 

133, 793 

674, 145 

1,841 

539,  566 

1, 349, 345 

146, 838 

«  Decrease. 


Eighty-six  labor  exchanges  ( bourses  du  travail ),  with  2,054  participat¬ 
ing  organizations  and  446,368  members,  were  reported  for  1901.  Nearly 
all  these  exchanges  received  subsidies  from  municipalities  and  many 
of  them  were  assisted  by  departments  during  the  year.  The  assistance 
received  from  municipalities  amounted  to  396,045  francs  ($76,436.69) 
and  that  from  departments  to  33,950  francs  ($6,552.35).  In  addition 
to  the  annual  subsidies  granted  by  them,  municipalities  have  assisted 
to  th'e  amount  of  3,164,011.28  francs  ($610,654.18)  in  the  cost  of  instal¬ 
lation  of  these  exchanges.  Employment  was  secured  through  the 
medium  of  the  exchanges  for  34,159  persons  during  the  year  1901. 

The  various  organizations  considered  in  the  report  maintain  1,104 
employment  offices  or  bureaus,  1,014  technical  libraries,  602  funds  for 
the  relief  of  unemployed  members,  457  trade  schools,  trade  courses, 
and  lecture  courses,  302  publications,  and  a  large  number  of  mutual 
relief  funds,  other  funds  for  different  purposes,  accident  insurance 
societies,  competitions  and  expositions,  etc. 


Statistique  des  Greves  et  des  Recours  a  la  Conciliation  et  a  V Arbitrage 
Swvenus  Pendant  V Annee  1901.  Direction  du  Travail,  Ministere 
du  Commerce,  de  l’Industrie,  des  Postes  et  des  Telegraphes.  xvi, 
400  pp. 


This  is  the  eleventh  of  a  series  of  annual  reports  on  strikes  and 
conciliation  and  arbitration  issued  by  the  French  labor  bureau.  The 
information  is  presented  in  the  same  form  as  that  contained  in  previ¬ 
ous  reports. 
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Strikes.— During  the  year  1901  there  were  523  strikes,  which 
involved  111,414  strikers  and  caused  10,147  other  employees  to  be 
thrown  out  of  employment.  Of  the  strikers  100,096  were  men,  10,209 
were  women,  and  1,109  were  children.  The  523  strikes  affected  6,970 
establishments  and  caused  an  aggregate  time  loss  of  1,862,050  work¬ 
ing  days,  of  which  number  1,687,895  days  were  lost  by  strikers  and 
174,155  were  lost  by  other  employees  thrown  out  of  employment  on 
account  of  strikes.  The  average  number  of  daj^s  lost  per  striker  was 
15.  No  lockouts  were  reported  for  the  year.  During  the  preceding 
year  there  were  902  strikes,  in  which  222,714  strikers  were  involved 
and  which  caused  26,757  other  employees  to  be  thrown  out  of  employ¬ 
ment.  The  aggregate  time  loss  for  that  year  amounted  to  3,760,577 
working  days. 

Of  the  523  strikes  during  1901,  375  involved  but  1  establishment 
each,  59  involved  from  2  to  5  establishments,  23  from  6  to  10  estab¬ 
lishments,  36  from  11  to  25  establishments,  13  from  26  to  50  establish¬ 
ments,  and  13  from  51  to  100  establishments.  Of  the  4  remaining 
strikes,  1  involved  152  establishments,  2  involved  200  establishments 
each,  and  1  involved  over  3,900  establishments.  The  latter  was  a 
general  strike  which  was  begun  by  the  dock  laborers  of  Marseille. 
It  extended  throughout  the  various  industries  and  trades  of  the  city 
and  involved  22,680  strikers.  In  regard  to  the  number  of  strikers 
this  was  by  far  the  largest  strike  of  the  year,  but  in  regard  to  time 
loss  the  most  important  strike  was  that  which  occurred  in  the  mining 
industry  at  Montceau,  Department  of  Saone-et-Loire.  This  strike 
involved  8,566  strikers,  lasted  105  days,  and  caused  a  time  loss  of 
695,535  days.  The  2  strikes  just  mentioned  and  6  others,  viz,  1  of 
miners  in  the  Departments  of  the  Nord  and  Pas-de-Calais,  1  of  porce¬ 
lain  workers  at  Vierzon,  2  of  masons  at  Grenoble  and  Toulouse,  1  of 
slate  quanymen  at  Rimogne,  and  1  of  molders  at  Montlupon  fur¬ 
nished  over  four-elevenths  of  the  total  strikers  and  caused  a  time  loss 
of  1,218,009  days,  or  about  two-thirds  of  the  total  days  lost  on  account 
of  strikes  during  the  year. 

In  363  strikes,  all  or  a  part  of  the  striking  employees  were  organ¬ 
ized.  The  employers  were  organized  in  146  strikes.  Fourteen  work¬ 
ingmen’s  unions  and  2  employers’  associations  were  organized  during 
the  progress  of  strikes  or  immediately  following  them.  In  29  strikes 
regular  aid  was  given  by  labor  organizations  to  their  striking  members. 

As  regards  results,  114  strikes,  involving  9,364  strikers,  were  suc¬ 
cessful;  195  strikes,  involving  44,386  strikers,  were  partly  successful, 
and  214  strikes,  involving  57,664  strikers,  resulted  in  failure. 

The  two  tables  following  show  by  groups  of  industries  the  number 
of  strikes,  strikers,  and  establishments  involved,  according  to  the 
results  of  strikes;  also  the  days  of  work  lost  by  all  employees,  and 
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the  number  of  strikers  per  1,000  working  people  in  each  group  of 
industries: 

STRIKES  AND  ESTABLISHMENTS  INVOLVED,  BY  GROUPS  OF  INDUSTRIES,  1901. 


Industries 

Succeeded. 

Succeeded 

partly. 

Failed. 

Total. 

Strikes. 

Estab¬ 

lish¬ 

ments. 

Strikes. 

Estab¬ 

lish¬ 

ments. 

Strikes. 

Estab¬ 

lish¬ 

ments. 

Strikes. 

Estab¬ 

lish¬ 

ments. 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fish- 

eries . 

1 

14 

3 

41 

3 

14 

7 

69 

Mining . 

3 

3 

8 

9 

9 

13 

20 

25 

Quarrving . 

2 

13 

3 

5 

6 

11 

11 

29 

Food  products . 

4 

12 

10 

444 

7 

104 

21 

560 

Chemical  industries . 

1 

1 

9 

12 

7 

7 

17 

20 

Paper  and  printing . _ 

3 

5 

5 

10 

4 

4 

12 

19 

Hides  and  leather . 

10 

10 

18 

35 

12 

94 

40 

139 

Textiles  proper . 

14 

14 

31 

59 

55 

124 

100 

197 

Clothing,  cleaning,  etc . 

4 

23 

4 

4 

5 

132 

13 

159 

Woodworking . 

14 

65 

11 

97 

14 

53 

39 

215 

Building  (woodwork) . 

5 

15 

4 

67 

4 

7 

13 

89 

Metal  refining . 

4 

4 

2 

2 

2 

2 

8 

8 

Metal  working . 

11 

210 

22 

199 

26 

88 

59 

497 

Precious  metal  work _ . _ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Stone,  earthenware,  glass,  etc  .. 

4 

25 

8 

34 

10 

44 

22 

103 

Building  (stone,  tile,  excavat- 

ing,  roofing,  etc.,  work) . 

19 

89 

27 

464 

27 

173 

73 

726 

Transportation  and  handling... 

15 

80 

30 

168 

22 

3,866 

67 

4, 114 

Total . 

114 

583 

195 

1,650 

214 

4, 737 

523 

6,970 

STRIKERS  AND  DAYS  OF  WORK  LOST  BY  ALL  EMPLOYEES  THROWN  OUT  OF  WORK  BY 

STRIKES  IN  1901,  BY  INDUSTRIES. 


Strikers  in  strikes 
which — 

Strikers 
per  1,000 
working 
people 
in  each 
industry. 
(«) 

Days  of 
work  lost 
byallem¬ 
ployees 
thrown 
out  of 
work. 

Industries. 

Suc¬ 

ceeded. 

Suc¬ 

ceeded. 

partly. 

Failed. 

Total 

strikers. 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries . 

350 

620 

432 

1,402 

0. 42 

14, 275 

Mining . 

260 

11,570 

7,624 

19, 454 

125. 04 

760, 488 

Quarrying . 

318 

1,035 

1,330 

2, 683 

48. 26 

65,200 

Food  products . . 

65 

1,386 

268 

1,719 

2. 86 

10,105 

Chemical  industries . 

410 

2, 525 

1,205 

4,140 

39.02 

.11,657 

Paper  and  printing . 

109 

648 

230 

987 

8. 17 

19, 185 

Hides  and  leather . 

592 

1,790 

1,828 

4,210 

24. 91 

60, 660 

Textiles  proper . 

680 

4,776 

6, 905 

12,361 

19. 39 

103,553 

Clothing,  cleaning,  etc . . 

433- 

122 

1,198 

1,753 

4.02 

47, 512 

Woodworking . 

580 

1,824 

1,057 

3,461 

15. 39 

35, 545 

Building  (woodwork) . 

245 

128 

149 

522 

C b ) 

5,273 

Metal  refining . 

319 

77 

67 

463 

8.31 

3, 670 

Metal  working . 

Precious  metal  work . 

1, 323 

2,347 

3,643 

5 

7,313 

5 

17.36 

.24 

126, 705 
25 

Stone,  earthenware,  glass,  etc . 

Building  (stone,  tile,  excavating,  roofing,  etc., 

190 

2,017 

4,047 

6, 254 

42. 96 

140, 624 

work) . 

1,143 

4,844 

2,064 

8,051 

cl6. 48 

137, 944 

Transportation  and  handling . -. . 

2,341 

8,683 

25, 612 

36, 636 

58.63 

319, 629 

Total . 

d  9, 364 

<244, 386 

57,  664 

111,414 

«  25. 96 

1,862,050 

n  Based  on  the  census  of  1896. 

b  Included  in  building  (stone,  tile,  excavating,  roofing,  etc.,  work). 
c Including  building  (woodwork). 

tf  This  total  and  the  sum  of  the  items  do  not  agree;  the  figures  are  given,  however,  as  found  in  the 
report. 

e  Based  on  the  total  number  of  industrial  working  j>eople  in  France. 


Of  these  industries  the  textiles  furnished  100  strikes  and  12,361 
strikers;  the  building  trades,  86  strikes  and  8,573  strikers;  transpor¬ 
tation  and  handling,  67  strikes  and  36,636  strikers;  metals  and  metal- 
lie  goods  (all  metal  groups),  68  strikes  and  7,781  strikers;  and  mining, 
20  strikes  and  19,454  strikers,  making  341  strikes  and  84,803  strikers, 
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or  65  per  cent  of  the  total  strikes  and  76  per  cent  of  the  total  strikers 
for  these  five  groups  of  industries.  As  in  the  previous  year,  the  largest 
relative  number  of  strikers  was  furnished  by  the  mining  industry, 
125.01  out  of  every  1,000  employees  in  that  industry  having  been 
engaged  in  strikes  during  the  year. 

The  strike  data  are  shown  by  causes  in  the  two  tables  following: 

STRIKES,  BY  CAUSES,  1901. 


[A  considerable  number  of  strikes  was  due  to  two  or  more  causes,  and  the  facts  in  such  cases  have 
been  tabulated  under  each  cause;  hence  the  totals  for  this  table  necessarily  do  not  agree  with 
those  for  the  preceding  tables.] 


Succeeded. 

Succeeded 

partly. 

Failed. 

Total. 

Cause  or  object. 

Strikes. 

Estab¬ 

lish¬ 

ments. 

Strikes. 

Estab¬ 

lish¬ 

ments. 

Strikes. 

Estab¬ 

lish¬ 

ments. 

Strikes. 

Estab¬ 

lish¬ 

ments. 

For  increase  of  wages . 

60 

446 

105 

1,140 

109 

4,811 

274 

6,397 

Against  reduction  of  wages . 

For  reduction  of  hours  of  labor 
with  present  or  increased 

21 

37 

18 

35 

18 

18 

57 

90 

wages . 

Relating  to  time  and  method 

18 

238 

11 

99 

40 

4,395 

69 

4, 732 

of  payment  of  wages,  etc . 

For  or  against  modification  of 

19 

145 

8 

58 

19 

140 

46 

343 

conditions  of  work . 

9 

32 

10 

259 

13 

76 

32 

367 

Against  piecework . 

For  or  against  modification  of 

4 

159 

1 

51 

11 

119 

16 

329 

shop  rules . 

For  abolition  or  reduction  of 

12 

273 

7 

7 

14 

3,872 

33 

4,152 

fines  . . 

Against  discharge  or  for  rein¬ 
statement  of  workmen,  fore- 

4 

4 

G 

6 

9 

9 

19 

19 

men,  or  directors . 

For  discharge  of  workmen, 

9 

15 

12 

12 

41 

58 

62 

85 

foremen,  or  directors . 

Against  employment  of  women. 
For  limitation  of  number  of  ap- 

14 

1 

29 

1 

10 

13 

48 

3,893 

72 

1 

3,935 

1 

prentices . 

Relating  to  deductions  from 
wages  for  support  of  insur¬ 
ance  and  aid  funds . 

1 

4 

1 

1 

2 

2 

4 

7 

12 

124 

3 

53 

6 

27 

21 

204 

Other  causes . 

12 

85 

8 

260 

25 

178 

45 

523 

STRIKERS  AND  DAYS  OF  WORK  LOST  BY  ALL  EMPLOYEES  THROWN  OUT  OF  WORK  BY 

STRIKES  IN  1901,  BY  CAUSES. 

[A  considerable  number  of  strikes  was  due  to  two  or  more  causes,  and  the  facts  in  such  cases  have 
been  tabulated  under  each  cause;  hence  the  totals  for  this  table  necessarily  do  not  agree  with  those 
for  the  preceding  tables.] 


Strikers  in  strikes  which — 

Days  of 
work  lost 
by  all  em¬ 
ployees 
thrown 
out  of 
work. 

Cause  or  object. 

Suc¬ 

ceeded. 

Suc¬ 

ceeded. 

partly. 

Failed. 

Total 

strikers. 

For  increase  of  wages . 

5, 290 

29, 121 

42,097 

76, 508 

1,551,397 

Against  reduction  of  wages . 

For  reduction  of  hours  of  labor  with  present  or 

1,357 

2, 002 

1,517 

4,876 

77, 991 

increased  wages . 

Relating  to  time  and  method  of  payment,  etc., 

3, 446 

1,194 

37, 232 

41, 872 

448, 162 

of  wages . 

2,  928 

976 

8,224 

12, 128 

135,  622 

For  or  against  modification  of  conditions  of  work. 

1,842 

1,934 

1,115 

4,891 

45,  636 

Against  piecework . 

1,181 

116 

2,308 

3, 605 

141,800 

For  or  against  modification  of  shop  rules . 

3, 006 

9,935 

23, 602 

36, 543 

1, 075,  701 

For  abolition  or  reduction  of  fines . 

Against  discharge  or  for  reinstatement  of  work- 

730 

1,674 

1,085 

3,489 

67, 063 

men,  foremen,  or  directors . 

570 

1,806 

4,767 

7,143 

37, 441 

For  discharge  of  workmen,  foremen,  or  directors. 
Against  employment  of  women . 

1,777 

10 

3,668 

29, 116 

34, 561 
10 

391,246 

10 

For  limitation  of  number  of  apprentices . 

Relating  to  deductions  from  wages  for  support  of 

112 

39 

58 

209 

4,832 

insurance  and  aid  funds . 

2, 590 

212 

345 

3, 147 

67, 997 

Other  causes . 

1,441 

2, 095 

12, 357 

15, 893 

97, 968 
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Wage  disputes  continued  to  be  the  most  frequent  cause  of  strikes, 
demands  for  increase  of  wages,  or  attempts  to  reduce  wages,  having 
figured  331  times  as  a  cause.  More  than  one-half  of  the  81,384  per¬ 
sons  engaged  in  strikes  on  account  of  wages  were  unsuccessful. 

The  next  two  tables  show,  respectively,  the  results  of  strikes,  by 
duration,  and  the  duration  and  results  of  strikes,  by  number  of  strikers 
involved: 


STRIKES  AND  STRIKERS,  BY  DURATION  OF  STRIKES,  1901. 


Days  of  duration. 

Strikes. 

• 

Strikers. 

Suc¬ 

ceeded. 

Suc¬ 

ceeded 

partly. 

Failed. 

Total. 

Suc¬ 

ceeded. 

Suc¬ 

ceeded 

partly. 

Failed. 

Total. 

7  or  under . 

84 

113 

135 

332 

6, 535 

18, 384 

16, 573 

41,492 

8  to  15 . 

13 

39 

22 

74 

890 

7, 674 

1,840 

10, 404 

16  to  30 . 

12 

24 

30 

66 

1,688 

4,240 

12, 108 

18,036 

31  to  100 . 

4 

17 

24 

45 

171 

5,482 

26,  683 

32, 336 

101  or  over . 

1 

2 

3 

6 

80 

8,606 

460 

9,146 

Total . 

114 

195 

214 

523 

9,864 

44,386 

57, 664 

111,414 

DURATION  AND  RESULTS  OF  STRIKES,  BY  NUMBER  OF  STRIKERS  INVOLVED,  1901. 


Strikers  involved. 

Strikes. 

Days  of  duration. 

Suc¬ 

ceeded. 

Suc¬ 

ceeded 

partly. 

Failed. 

Total. 

7  or 
under. 

8  to  15. 

10  to  30. 

31  to 
100. 

101  or 
over. 

25  or  under . 

41 

23 

72 

136 

94 

16 

17 

8 

1 

26  to  50 . 

29 

49 

52 

130 

85 

25 

7 

12 

1 

51  to  100 . 

24 

42 

31 

97 

71 

11 

10 

4 

1 

101  to  200 . 

8 

35 

32 

75 

40 

11 

16 

7 

1 

201  to  500 . 

10 

25 

16 

51 

27 

6 

10 

7 

1 

501  to  1,000  . 

2 

16 

3 

21 

10 

8 

3 

5 

1,001  or  over . 

5 

8 

13 

5 

2 

3 

2 

1 

Total . 

114 

195 

214 

523 

332 

74 

66 

45 

6 

Most  of  the  strikes  were  small  and  of  short  duration,  332,  or  63  per 
cent  of  all  strikes,  having  lasted  7  days  or  under,  while  50  persons  or 
under  were  involved  in  each  of  266,  or  50  per  cent  of  all  strikes. 
Only  6  strikes  lasted  over  100  days,  and  but  13  strikes  involved  over 
1,000  strikers. 

Conciliation  and  Arbitration. — -During  the  year  1901  recourse 
to  the  law  of  December  27,  1892,  in  regard  to  the  conciliation  and 
arbitration  (a)  of  labor  disputes,  was  had  in  112  disputes.  In  6  cases 
recourse  was  had  to  the  law  before  entire  cessation  of  work  had 
occurred,  but  strikes  were  subsequently  declared  in  1  of  these  cases, 
leaving  2  instances  only  where  strikes  were  averted  by  application  of 
the  law.  Including  these  2  cases  the  number  of  disputes  in  which 
the  application  of  the  law  was  requested  in  1901  is  equal  to  27.15  per 
cent  of  the  number  of  strikes  that  actually  occurred  during  the  year. 
During  the  preceding  eight-year  period  such  recourse  was  had  in  a 

«For  the  provisions  of  this  law  see  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  No.  25, 
pp.  854-856. 
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number  of  disputes,  equal  to  23.50  per  cent  of  the  total  strikes  for  the 
period.  Requests  for  the  application  of  the  law  during  1901  were 
made  by  employees  in  67  disputes,  by  employers  in  5  disputes,  and 
by  employees  and  employers  united  in  3  disputes.  In  the  other  67 
disputes,  in  which  recourse  was  had  to  the  law,  the  initiative  was 
taken  by  justices  of  the  peace. 

As  for  results  it  was  found  that  9  strikes  had  terminated  by  agree¬ 
ment  between  employers  and  employees  before  committees  of  concil¬ 
iation  were  formed.  The  offer  of  conciliation  was  rejected  in  61  of 
the  133  remaining  disputes,  the  rejection  coming  from  employers  in  51 
cases,  from  the  employees  in  d  cases,  and  from  both  employers  and 
employees  in  6  cases.  In  7  of  the  61  cases  in  which  conciliation  was 
rejected  the  dispute  was  terminated  on  the  employees  withdrawing 
their  demands  or  accepting  concessions  previously  offered,  while  in 
the  5d  other  cases  strikes  were  declared  or  continued.  Of  these  51 
strikes  7  succeeded,  17  succeeded  partly,  and  30  failed. 

Committees  of  conciliation  were  constituted  for  the  settlement  of 
the  remaining  72  disputes.  Thirty-eight  of  these  disputes  were  set¬ 
tled  directly  by  such  committees,  and  of  the  3d  disputes  remaining  8 
were  settled  by  arbitration  and  3  were  settled  by  the  parties  them¬ 
selves,  after  having  appeared  without  success  before  committees  of 
conciliation.  Strikes  were  declared  or  continued  after  the  failure  of 
conciliation  and  arbitration  in  the  23  remaining  disputes.  Of  these 
strikes  3  succeeded,  11  succeeded  partly,  and  9  failed. 

The  following  is  a  summary  statement  in  regard  to  disputes  in 
which  recourse  was  had  to  the  law  concerning  conciliation  and  arbitra¬ 
tion,  during  1901  and  for  the  preceding  8  years,  taken  collectively: 


SUMMARY  OF  CASES  IN  WHICH  RECOURSE  WAS  HAD  TO  THE  LAW  CONCERNING 
CONCILIATION  AND  ARBITRATION,  1893  TO  1900  AND  1901. 


Items. 

1893  to 
1900. 

1901.. 

Total  number  of  strikes . 

4,272 
a  1, 012 

523 

Disputes  in  which  recourse  was  had  to  the  law  of  1892 . 

142 

Disputes  settled: 

Before  the  creation  of  committees  of  conciliation . 

68 

9 

After  refusal  of  request  for  conciliation . 

44 

Directly  by  committees  of  conciliation . 

b  243 
42 

38 

By  arbitration . 

8 

Directly  by  the  parties  after  having  had  recourse  to  conciliation . 

19 

3 

Total  cases  settled  through  the  application  of  the  law . 

413 

65 

Strikes  resulting  or  continuing: 

After  refusal  of  request  for  conciliation . 

c  337 

54 

After  failure  of  recourse  to  conciliation  and  arbitration . 

d  257 

23 

Total  cases  of  failure  after  application  of  the  law . 

591 

77 

a  Relates  to  1,004  disputes.  Prior  to  1900  the  instances  in  which  the  application  of  the  law  were 
requested,  and  not  the  disputes  themselves,  were  counted. 

&  There  were  but  240  disputes  settled  by  committees  of  conciliation.  Three  disputes  have  been 
counted  twice  because  2  committees  were  formed  in  each  case. 

c  Including  4  disputes  that  were  submitted  to  committees  of  conciliation  after  strike  was  declared. 
Hence  the  figures  should  be  333,  but  they  are  given  as  found  in  the  report. 
d  Figures  here  should  be  258;  those  given  are,  however,  according  to  the  original. 
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Of  the  112  disputes  in  which  recourse  was  had  to  the  law,  65  were 
settled  either  as  a  direct  or  an  indirect  result  of  such  recourse.  Of 
these  disputes  11  were  settled  in  favor  of  the  employees,  16  were  com¬ 
promised,  and  8  terminated  in  favor  of  the  employers.  In  the  remain¬ 
ing  TT  disputes  all  efforts  toward  conciliation  and  arbitration  resulted 
in  complete  failure  and  strikes  resulted  or  continued.  Of  these  strikes 
10  succeeded,  28  succeeded  partly,  and  89  failed. 

In  addition  to  disputes  settled  under  the  law  of  December  27,  1892, 
83  strikes  were  terminated  through  intervention  of  prefects,  sub¬ 
prefects,  and  mayors,  10  were  terminated  through  intervention  of 
trade  organizations,  and  3  through  the  intervention  of  other  parties, 
while  in  1  other  case  the  parties  to  the  dispute  requested  a  council  of 
prud’hommes  to  act  as  conciliator. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  on  Strikes  and  Lockouts  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1901 ,  and 

on  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Boards.  1902.  lxxxv,  19  pp. 

(Published  by  the  Labor  Department  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade.) 

This  report  on  strikes  and  lockouts  in  the  United  Kingdom,  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  labor  department  of  the  board  of  trade,  is  the  fourteenth 
issued  since  the  commencement  of  the  series  in  1888.  The  report 
shows  in  detail  for  each  dispute,  beginning  in  1901,  the  locality,  the 
number  of  establishments  involved,  the  number  and  occupations  of 
emplo}^ees  thrown  out  of  work,  the  cause  or  object  of  the  dispute,  the 
date  of  beginning  and  ending,  and  the  result;  also  statements  of  the 
work  of  boards  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  and  of  certain  agree- 
ments  and  awards  terminating  trade  disputes.  The  tables  giving 
details  are  preceded  b}^  summary  tables,  by  tables  presenting  compar¬ 
ative  data  for  the  years  1897  to  1901,  and  by  an  analysis  of  the  sta¬ 
tistics  of  strikes  and  lockouts  and  of  conciliation  and  arbitration.  The 
general  method  of  inquiry  and  the  plan  of  presentation  are  the  same 
as  for  the  past  few  years.  Disputes  involving  less  than  10  employees 
(and  those  which  lasted  less  than  1  day)  have  been  omitted  from  the 
tabulations,  except  when  the  aggregate  duration  exceeded  100  working 
days. 

Strikes  and  Lockouts  in  1901. — The  number  of  disputes  arising 
in  1901  and  the  number  of  employees  directly  and  indirectly  involved 
show  a  decrease,  when  compared  with  1900  or  any  of  the  other  years 
(1897,  1898,  and  1899)  for  which  statistics  for  comparison  are  avail¬ 
able.  The  aggregate  days  of  duration,  however,  was  greater  than  in 
1900  or  1899,  though  much  less  than  in  either  1898  or  1897.  In  1901 
there  were  612  strikes  and  lockouts,  involving  111,137  employees 
directly  and  68,109  indirectly,  or  throwing  out  of  work  a  total 
of  179,516  working  people  and  resulting  in  an  aggregate  loss  of 
1,112,287  working  days. 
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The  following  tables  show  the  number  of  strikes  and  lockouts  and 
the  number  of  employees  involved  in  1901,  classified  according  to  the 
principal  causes  and  the  results: 

STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS,  BY  CAUSES  AND  RESULTS,  AND  WORKING  DAYS  LOST,  1901. 

[“Aggregate  working  days  lost  by  all  employees  thrown  out  of  work”  includes  the  aggregate  dura¬ 
tion  in  1901  of  disputes  beginning  in  previous  years  and  excludes  the  duration  in  1902  of  disputes 
beginning  in  1901.] 


Strikes  and  lockouts  the  results 
of  which  were — 

Total 

Aggregate 
working 
days  lost 
by  all  em¬ 
ployees 
thrown 
out  of 
work. 

Principal  cause  or  object. 

In  favor 
of  em¬ 
ployees. 

In  favor 
of  em¬ 
ployers. 

Com¬ 

pro¬ 

mised. 

Indefi¬ 
nite  or 
unset¬ 
tled. 

strikes 

and 

lock¬ 

outs. 

Wages . 

86 

163 

147 

6 

402 

2, 505, 362 
209, 520 
196, 212 
909, 033 
115, 680 
191,839 
14, 641 

Hours  of  labor . 

7 

16 

6 

29 

Employment  of  particular  classes  of  persons  . . 
Working  arrangements,  rules,  and  discipline.. 
Trade  unionism . 

26 

45 

13 

84 

21 

38 

20 

79 

20 

14 

3 

1 

38 

Sympathetic  disputes . 

2 

2 

2 

6 

Other  causes . . . 

1 

2 

1 

4 

Total . 

163 

280 

192 

7 

642 

4, 142, 287 

STRIKERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  LOCKED  OUT,  BY  CAUSES  AND  RESULTS,  1901. 


Principal  cause  or  object. 

Strikers  and  employees  locked  out 
in  disputes  the  results  of  which 
were— 

Total 
strikers 
and  em¬ 
ployees 
locked 
out. 

Other 

employ¬ 

ees 

thrown 
out  of 
work. 

In  favor 
of  em¬ 
ployees. 

In  favor 
of  em¬ 
ployers. 

Compro¬ 

mised. 

Indefi¬ 
nite  or 
unset¬ 
tled. 

Wages . 

14, 203 
328 
3, 076 
3,087 
9, 804 
50 
43 

17, 447 
3,278 
4,528 
9,918 
966 
370 
1,168 

25, 539 
592 
2, 920 
10, 180 
221 
1,470 
33 

1,676 

58, 865 
4,198 
10,524 
23, 185 
11, 531 
1,890 
1,244 

27, 240 
25, 519 
3, 861 
9,303 
829 
250 
1,107 

Hours  of  labor . 

Employment  of  particular  classes  of  persons.. 
Working  arrangements,  rules,  and  discipline.. 

Trade  unionism . . . 

Sympathetic  disputes . 

Other  causes . 

540 

Total . 

30, 591 

37, 675 

40, 955 

2, 216 

111,  437 

68, 109 

As  in  previous  years,  the  disputes  in  1901  were  due  mostly  to  wages, 
402  out  of  a  total  of  642  strikes  and  lockouts  resulting  from  this  cause. 
Of  the  total  of  111,437  strikers  and  employees  locked  out  in  disputes 
from  all  causes,  58,865,  or  52.8  per  cent,  were  involved  in  wage  dis¬ 
putes;  23,185,  or  20.8  per  cent,  in  disputes  relating  to  working  arrange¬ 
ments,  rules,  and  discipline;  11,531,  or  10.4  per  cent,  in  disputes 
relating  to  questions  of  trade  unionism;  10,524,  or  9.4  per  cent,  in 
disputes  relating  to  employment  of  particular  classes  of  persons;  4,198, 
or  3.8  per  cent,  in  disputes  relating  to  hours  of  labor;  1,890,  or  1.7 
per  cent,  in  sympathetic  disputes,  and  1,244,  or  1.1  per  cent,  in 
disputes  due  to  other  causes. 

Of  the  642  disputes,  163  resulted  in  favor  of  the  employees,  280  in 
favor  of  the  employers,  192  were  compromised,  and  7  remained  indefi¬ 
nite  or  unsettled.  Of  the  111,437  strikers  and  employees  locked  out, 
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30,591,  or  27.4  per  cent,  were  engaged  in  disputes  which  resulted  in 
favor  of  employees;  37,675,  or  33.8  per  cent,  in  disputes  which  resulted 
in  favor  of  employers;  40,955,  or  36.8  per  cent,  in  disputes  which 
were  compromised,  and  2,216,  or  2.0  per  cent,  in  disputes  which 
remained  indefinite  or  unsettled  at  the  close  of  the  year.  Employees 
involved  in  sympathetic  disputes  and  in  those  relating  to  hours  of  labor 
were  mostly  unsuccessful,  while  in  disputes  relating  to  trade  unionism 
they  were  mostly  successful.  A  majority  of  those  engaged  in  dis¬ 
putes  for  the  other  principal  causes  were  wholly  or  partly  successful. 

In  1901,  as  in  previous  years,  the  majority  of  disputes  affected  com¬ 
paratively  few  working  people.  This  is  brought  out  in  the  following- 
table: 

v  STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS,  BY  GROUPS  OF  EMPLOYEES  THROWN  OUT  OF  WORK,  1901. 

[“Aggregate  working  days  lost  by  all  employees  thrown  out  of  work”  includes  the  aggregate  dura' 
tion  of  disputes  beginning  in  1901  and  embraces  working  days  lost  in  1902  in  disputes  extending 
beyond  1901.] 


Groups  of  employees  thrown  out  of  work. 

Strikes 

and 

lock¬ 

outs. 

Employees 
thrown  out  of 
work. 

Aggregate  work¬ 
ing  days  lost  by 
all  employees 
thrown  out  of 
work. 

Number. 

Per 

cent. 

Number. 

Per 

cent. 

5,000  or  over . 

1 

25,628 
20, 920 
36, 319 
35, 571 
25, 300 
22,255 
7,873 
3,904 
1,776 

14.3 

138, 768 
857, 406 
607, 369 
638, 547 
636, 583 
556,  367 
217,382 

3.8 

2,500  or  under  5,000 . 

6 

11.6 

23.3 

1,000  or  under  2,500 . 

28 

20.2 

16. 5 

500  or  under  1,000 . 

53 

19.8 

17.4 

250  or  under  500  . 

74 

14.1 

14.6 

100  or  under  250 . 

141 

12.4 

15.2 

50  or  under  100 . 

116 

4.4 

5.9 

25  or  under  50 . 

109 

2.2 

85] 225 
37, 946 

2.3 

Under  25 . . , . 

114 

1.0 

1.0 

Total . 

642 

179, 546 

100.0 

3, 675, 593 

100.0 

From  the  above  it  is  seen  that  out  of  642  disputes,  339,  or  53  per 
cent,  involved  less  than  100  employees  each,  or  only  7.6  per  cent  of  all 
the  employees  thrown  out  of  work,  and  about  the  same  percentage  of 
the  time  lost  in  all  the  disputes  of  the  year.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
7  largest  disputes  involved  46,548,  or  25.9  per  cent,  of  the  employees 
thrown  out  of  work,  and  27.1  per  cent  of  the  time  lost  in  all  the  dis¬ 
putes  of  the  year. 

The  following  tables  show  the  extent  to  which  each  of  the  various 
groups  of  industries  was  involved  in  the  strikes  and  lockouts  in  1901 
and  the  results  of  the  disputes  in  each  case. 
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STRIKES  ANI)  LOCKOUTS,  BY  INDUSTRIES  AND  RESULTS,  AND  WORKING  DAYS  LOST,  1901. 

[“Aggregate  working  days  lost  by  all  employees  thrown  out  of  work”  includes  the  aggregate  dura¬ 
tion  in  1901  of  disputes  beginning  in  previous  years  and  excludes  the  duration  in  1902  of  disputes 
beginning  in  1901.] 


Industries. 

Strikes  and  lockouts  the  results  of 
which  were — 

'  v 

Total 

strikes 

and 

lockouts. 

Aggregate 
working 
days  lost 
by  all 
employees 
thrown  out 
of  work. 

In  favor 
of  em¬ 
ployees. 

In  favor 
of  em¬ 
ployers. 

Compro¬ 

mised. 

Indefi¬ 
nite  or 
unset¬ 
tled. 

Building  trades . 

21 

42 

40 

1 

104 

574, 848 

Mining  and  quarrying . 

51 

91 

65 

3 

210 

2, 086, 113 

Metal,  engineering,  and  shipbuilding  . 

23 

51 

28 

1 

103 

601, 553 

Textile  . 

35 

36 

24 

1 

96 

276, 363 

Clothing . . 

11 

17 

11 

39 

87, 384 

Transportation  . 

9 

8 

3 

20 

38, 312 

Miscellaneous . 

12 

32 

20 

1 

65 

469, 903 

Employees  of  public  authorities . 

1 

3 

1 

.5 

7,811 

Total . 

163 

280 

192 

7 

642 

4,142,287 

STRIKERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  LOCKED  OUT,  BY  INDUSTRIES  AND  RESULTS,  1901. 


Industries. 

Strikers  and  employees  locked  out  in 
disputes  the  results  of  which  were — 

Total 
strikers 
and  em¬ 
ployees 
locked 
out. 

Other 

employ¬ 

ees 

thrown 
out  of 
work. 

In  favor 
of  em¬ 
ployees. 

In  favor 
of  em¬ 
ployers. 

Compro¬ 

mised. 

Indefinite 
or  un¬ 
settled. 

Building  trades . 

Mining  and  quarrying . 

Metal,  engineering,  and  shipbuilding. 

Textile  . 

Clothing . 

2,058 
16, 807 
3, 295 
4,419 
1,826 
1,453 
718 
15 

2, 932 
21, 544 
4,  768 
3,989 
807 
713 
2, 780 
142 

3,559 
22,008 
5,627 
3, 120 
900 
443 
5, 218 
80 

315 

1,706 

30 

41 

8, 864 
62, 065 
13, 720 
11,569 
3, 533 
2, 609 
8,840 
237 

933 
50, 916 
8, 769 
5, 040 
602 
73 
1,649 
127 

Transportation . 

Miscellaneous . 

Employees  of  public  authorities . 

Total . 

124 

30, 591 

37, 675 

40, 955 

2,216 

111,437 

68, 109 

The  mining  and  quarrying  industry  shows  the  largest  number  of  dis¬ 
unites,  working  people  involved,  and  working  days  lost.  The  largest 
measure  of  success  on  the  part  of  emploi^ees  seems  to  have  been 
attained  by  those  involved  in  disputes  in  the  textile  and  transportation 
industries,  while  the  smallest  measure  is  seen  on  the  part  of  those 
involved  in  disputes  in  miscellaneous  industries  and  in  the  public 
service. 

Strikes  and  Lockouts  During  Five  Years. — During  the  5-year 
period,  1897  to  1901,  there  was  a  yearly  average  of  717  disputes,  in 
which  there  was  affected  an  average  of  206,495  working  people.  The 
following  table  presents  some  of  the  principal  statistics  of  strikes  and 
lockouts  for  each  year  from  1897  to  1901 : 

STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS,  EMPLOYEES  THROWN  OUT  OF  WORK,  AND  WORKING  DAYS 

LOST,  1897  TO  1901. 

[“Aggregate  working  days  lost  by  all  employees  thrown  out  of  work”  includes  the  aggregate  dura¬ 
tion  in  each  year  of  disputes  beginning  in  previous  years.] 


Year. 

Strikes 
and  lock¬ 
outs. 

Strikers 
and  em¬ 
ployees 
locked 
out. 

Other  em¬ 
ployees 
thrown 
out  of 
work. 

Total  em¬ 
ployees 
thrown 
out  of 
work. 

Aggregate 
working 
days  lost 
by  all  em¬ 
ployees 
thrown  out 
of  work. 

1897 . 

864 

167, 453 

62, 814 

230, 267 

10,345, 523 

1898 . . 

711 

200, 769 

53, 138 

253, 907 

15,289, 478 

1899 . 

719 

138, 058 

42, 159 

180, 217 

2, 516, 416 

1900 . 

648 

135, 145 

53, 393 

188, 638 

3, 152, 694 

1901 . 

642 

111,  437 

68, 109 

179, 546 

4, 142, 287 
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The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  strikes  and  lockouts  and 
the  employees  thrown  out  of  work  during  each  year  from  1897  to 
1901,  by  industries: 

STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS,  AND  EMPLOYEES  THROWN  OUT  OF  WORK,  BY  INDUSTRIES, 

1897  TO  1901. 


Industries. 

Strikes  and  lockouts. 

Employees  thrown  out  of  work. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Building  trades . 

193 

183 

180 

146 

104 

15, 047 

16, 684 

30, 524 

19, 178 

9, 797 

Mining  and  quarrying . 

127 

129 

109 

136 

210 

49, 392 

177, 029 

46, 831 

74, 364 

112, 981 

Metal,  engineering,  and 
shipbuilding . 

229 

152 

140 

111 

103 

97, 189 

21,432 

21,119 

19, 810 

22, 489 

Textile . 

108 

99 

124 

96 

96 

37,001 

24, 978 

61, 499 

24, 143 

16, 609 

Clothing . 

56 

53 

37 

38 

39 

7, 016 

3, 561 

2, 258 

2, 154 

4. 135 

Transportation . 

Miscellaneous . 

48 

22 

47 

50 

20 

12, 523 

3,478 

12,611 

23, 026 

2, 682 

95 

67 

71 

60 

65 

11,734 

6,261 

4,212 

.  24, 968 

10, 489 

Employees  of  public  au¬ 
thorities  . 

8 

6 

11 

11 

5 

365 

484 

1,163 

895 

364 

Total . 

864 

711 

719 

648 

642 

230, 267 

253, 907 

180, 217 

188, 538 

179, 546 

The  above  table  shows  that  in  each  year  except  1897  and  1899  the 
mining  and  quarrying  industry  had  the  largest  number  of  employees 
involved  in  disputes.  In  1897  the  great  dispute  of  the  year  was  in  the 
engineering  trade,  and  in  1899  it  was  in  the  jute  industry.  Probably 
the  most  noteworthy  point  shown  in  the  table  is  the  decrease  in  1901 
in  the  number  of  persons  affected  by  disputes  in  the  building  trades. 

The  following  table  shows  the  principal  causes  of  strikes  and  lock¬ 
outs  and  the  number  of  disputes  and  employees  directly  involved  in 
each  cause  from  1897  to  1901: 


STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS,  AND  STRIKERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  LOCKED  OUT,  BY  PRINCIPAL 

CAUSES,  1897  TO  1901. 


Principal  cause  or  object. 

Strikes  and  lockouts. 

Strikers  and  employees  locked  out. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Wages . 

532 

449 

460 

438 

402 

73, 906 

176, 392 

94, 651 

82, 903 

58,865 

Hours  of  labor . 

Employment  of  particular 

20 

19 

■  17 

6 

29 

39, 227 

777 

3, 857 

718 

4,198 

classes  or  persons . 

Working  arrangements, 

121 

87 

102 

93 

84 

14, 840 

9,203 

8, 187 

10,427 

10, 524 

rules,  and  discipline . 

119 

94 

68 

57 

79 

29, 068 

11, 742 

17, 895 

18, 956 

23, 185 

Trade  unionism . 

49 

51 

46 

45 

38 

6,327 

2,215 

5, 130 

19, 573 

11,531 

Sympathetic  disputes . 

20 

8 

24 

5 

6 

3, 796 

345 

8,233 

1,018 

1,890 

Other  causes . 

3 

3 

2 

4 

4 

289 

95 

105 

1,550 

1,244 

Total . 

864 

711 

719 

648 

642 

167, 453 

200, 769 

138, 058 

135, 145 

111,  437 

During  this  5 -year  period  63.6  per  cent  of  all  the  strikes  and  lock¬ 
outs  were  due  to  wages.  Next  in  the  order  of  importance  were  dis¬ 
putes  relating  to  the  employment  of  particular  classes  of  persons,  to 
working  arrangements,  rules,  and  discipline,  and  to  trade-unionism 
and  hours  of  labor. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  strikes  and  lockouts  and 
the  strikers  and  employees  locked  out  each  year  from  1897  to  1901, 
classified  according  to  results. 
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STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS,  AND  STRIKERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  LOCKED  OUT,  BY  RESULTS, 

1897  TO  1901. 


Results. 

Strikes  and  lockouts. 

Strikers  and  employees  locked  out. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

In  favor  of  employees . 

331 

238 

230 

202 

163 

40, 464 

45, 490 

36, 808 

40,  612 

30, 591 

In  favor  of  employers . 

307 

227 

245 

211 

280 

68, 159 

120, 667 

60,  275 

33, 497 

37, 675 

Compromised . 

215 

243 

236 

221 

192 

56, 897 

34, 501 

40, 237 

56,  390 

40, 955 

Indefinite  or  unsettled . 

11 

3 

8 

14 

7 

1,933 

111 

738 

4, 646 

2;  216 

Total . 

864 

711 

719 

648 

642 

167,453 

200, 769 

138, 058 

135, 145 

111,437 

Of  the  3,584  disputes  reported  during  the  five-year  period,  1,164,  or 
32.5  per  cent,  resulted  in  favor  of  employees;  1,270,  or  35.4  per  cent, 
resulted  in  favor  of  employers;  1,107,  or  30.9  per  cent,  were  compro¬ 
mised,  and  43,  or  1.2  per  cent,  remained  indefinite  or  unsettled.  Of 
752,862  strikers  and  employees  locked  out  during  the  period,  193,965, 
or  25.8  per  cent,  were  engaged  in  disputes  resulting  in  favor  of 
employees;  320,273,  or  42.5  per  cent,  in  disputes  resulting  in  favor  of 
employers;  228,980,  or  30.4  per  cent,  in  disputes  which  were  compro¬ 
mised,  and  9,644,  or  1.3  per  cent,  in  disputes  which  remained  indefinite 
or  unsettled. 

In  the  table  following,  the  disputes  beginning  in  each  of  the  years 
1897  to  1901  and  the  employees  thrown  out  of  work  are  classified 
according  to  the  various  methods  of  settlement: 


STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS,  AND  EMPLOYEES  THROWN  OUT  OF  WORK,  BY  METHOD  OF 

SETTLEMENT,  1897  TO  1901. 


Method  of  settlement. 

Strikes  and  lockouts. 

Employees  thrown  out  of  work. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Arbitration . 

14 

13 

16 

19 

23 

9, 756 

3, 350 

3, 319 

7,118 

8,349 

Conciliation  and  mediation. . 
Direct  negotiation  or  ar¬ 
rangement  between  the 

27 

30 

22 

13 

18 

9,544 

16, 167 

8,386 

8,593 

8, 465 

parties . 

624 

495 

562 

487 

456 

187,  048 

206, 926 

156,  743 

155, 025 

143, 470 

Submission  of  employees  .... 

76 

71 

22 

45 

45 

15, 207 

17, 590 

7,054 

8,895 

9,362 

Replacement  of  employees  . . 
Closing  of  works . 

105 

7 1 

96 

88 

3 

71 

4 

89 

5 

4,307 
1,673 
2,  732 

9,616 

3,  980 
95 

4,918 

300 

.  6,415 
1,288 
2,197 

Indefinite  or  unsettled . 

11 

6 

6 

9 

6 

258 

640 

3,689 

Total . 

864 

711 

719 

648 

642 

230, 267 

253, 907 

180, 217 

188, 538 

179,  546 

The  great  majority  of  the  strikes  and  lockouts  were  settled  by 
direct  negotiation  between  the  parties  concerned  or  their  representa¬ 
tives.  Of  the  total  of  642  disputes  in  1901,  not  fewer  than  456,  or 
71  per  cent,  were  so  settled,  and  these  embraced  143,470,  or  80  per 
cent,  of  all  the  persons  involved.  The  number  of  disputes  settled  by 
means  of  arbitration  in  1901  shows  an  increase  over  the  figures  of 
previous  years,  and  the  number  of  persons  involved  shows  an  in¬ 
crease  over  the  figures  of  previous  years  except  1897.  The  number 
of  working  people  affected  by  disputes  settled  by  mediation  and  con¬ 
ciliation  shows  but  little  change  as  compared  with  the  figures  of  the 
two  previous  years. 
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Report  on  the  Employment  of  School  Children .  1901-1902.  25,  xii, 

185  pp.  (Published  by  the  British  Home  Office.) 

This  is  the  report  of  a  committee  appointed  in  1901  to  inquire  into 
the  question  of  the  employment,  for  wages  or  profit,  of  children  of 
school  age;  and,  further,  to  report  what  alterations  are  desirable  in  the 
laws  relating  to  child  labor  and  school  attendance  and  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  those  laws. 

In  1802  the  first  of  the  series  of  factory  acts,  of  which  the  act  of 
1901  is  the  last,  regulating  the  employment  of  children  in  factories, 
was  passed.  By  these  acts  a  minimum  age  was  established  for  the 
employment  of  children,  the  hours  of  labor  were  limited,  and  a  s}\s- 
tem  was  established  by  which  regular  attendance  at  school  was  made 
a  condition  of  working  half  time.  These  provisions,  however,  and 
similar  ones  in  the  mining  acts,  are  for  the  most  part  confined  to 
industries  in  which  children  are  employed  in  considerable  numbers 
and  for  regular  hours. 

Beginning  in  1870,  a  series  of  education  acts  was  passed  which,  by 
making  education  compulsory  and  by  prohibiting  the  labor  of  chil¬ 
dren  during  the  hours  at  which  they  were  required  by  law  to  be  in 
school,  made  illegal  the  regular  daily  employment  of  children,  except 
by  means  of  a  half-time  system  or  out-of-school  hours. 

It  had  come  to  pass,  therefore,  that,  while  the  employment  of  chil¬ 
dren  in  most  large  industries  was  carefully  regulated  and  in  some 
cases  prohibited,  and  while  children  were  forbidden  to  do  any  work 
during  school  hours,  their  employment  in  other  occupations  outside 
school  hours  was  wholly  unregulated.  This  condition  of  affairs  has 
resulted  in  a  tendency  toward  their  employment  in  other  occupations 
before  and  after  school  hours  and  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays. 

In  1897  attention  was  first  directed  to  this  state  of  things  and  a  com¬ 
mittee  formed  to  investigate  the  subject.  The  result  of  the  inquiry, 
which  was  published  in  1899,  showed  that  at  least  144,000  children 
attending  school  full  time  were  employed  out  of  school  hours  for 
wages.  Of  that  number  about  40,000  were  employed  out  of  school 
hours  for  more  than  20  hours  a  week.  In  upward  of  3,000  cases  the 
term  of  employment  was  more  than  40  hours  a  week,  and  in  a  few 
instances  it  was  over  60  hours.  In  consequence  of  the  facts  thus  dis¬ 
closed  the  committee  of  1901  was  appointed. 

The  result  of  the  present  committee’s  investigation  was  the  proof  of 
the  substantial  correctness  of  the  facts  obtained  by  the  committee  of 
1897.  With  facts  obtained  from  other  sources  of  inquiry,  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  1901  reached  the  conclusion  that  in  the  year  1898  there  was 
(including  100,000  half-timers)  a  total  of  300,000  children  who  were  in 
attendance  at  school  and  also  in  paid  employment.  The  various  classes 
of  employment  in  which  these  children  were  engaged  and  the  number 
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of  children  in  each  class-  are  as  follows:  Factories  and  workshops, 
45,000;  home  industrial  work,  15,000;  shops,  100,000;  domestic  work, 
50,000;  agriculture,  50,000;  street  sellers,  25,000;  miscellaneous  occu¬ 
pations,  15,000. 

While  these  figures  are  not  statistically  exact,  yet  they  prove,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  committee,  that  the  employment  of  children  while  still 
at  school  prevails  on  a  large  scale,  and  that  the  hours  of  employment 
of  a  goodty  proportion  of  these  children  are  excessive.  In  conclu¬ 
sion,  the  committee  recommends  that  the  overworking  of  children  in 
those  occupations  which  are  still  unregulated  by  law  should  be  pre¬ 
vented  byr  giving  to  the  county  and  borough  councils  power  to  make 
local  labor  laws,  and  that  these  laws,  whether  applying  to  all  occupa¬ 
tions  or  to  particular  occupations,  should  lay  down  general  conditions 
and  general  restrictions.  It  is  further  suggested  that  the  gaps  that 
m&y  be  left  by  the  local  labor  laws  should  be  filled  by  a  general  prohi¬ 
bition  of  night  labor  by  children  and  of  labor  injurious  to  health. 
In  the  case  of  street  trading  a  system  of  licensing  the  children  is 
suggested. 


DECISIONS  OF  COURTS  AFFECTING  LABOR. 


[This  subject,  begun  in  Bulletin  No.  2,  has  been  continued  in  successive  issues. 
All  material  parts  of  the  decisions  are  reproduced  in  the  words  of  the  courts,  indi¬ 
cated  when  short  by  quotation  marks,  and  when  long  by  being  printed  solid.  In 
order  to  save  space,  matter  needed  simply  by  way  of  explanation  is  given  in  the 
words  of  the  editorial  reviser.] 

DECISIONS  UNDER  STATUTORY  LAW. 

Employers’  Liability— Employment  of  Children — Contribu¬ 
tory  Negligence — Marino  v.  Lehmaier ,  Court  of  Appeals  of  New 
York,  66  Northeastern  Reporter,  page  57 2. — Vito  Marino,  a  minor, 
sued  by  his  guardian  ad  litem  to  recover  damages  for  an  injury 
received  while  in  the  service  of  the  defendant.  At  the  time  of  the 
accident  the  plaintiff  was  under  14  years  of  age,  and  was  engaged  in 
cleaning  a  printing  press,  when  his  fingers  were  caught  between  the 
cogwheels  and  cut  off.  The  machine  was  not  in  motion  at  the  time  he 
commenced  to  clean  it,  and  the  evidence  was  not  clear  as  to  the  precise 
manner  in  which  the  machine  was  started.  The  boy  was  unable  to 
state  whether  he  had  previously  taken  hold  of  the  fly  wheel,  and  in  so 
doing  started  the  motion  of  the  machine.  Section  70  of  the  labor  law 
(chapter  415,  laws  of  1897)  provides  that  a  child  under  the  age  of  14 
years  shall  not  be  employed  in  any  factory,  and  makes  the  proprietor 
of  the  factory  criminally  liable  for  such  employment. 

The  plaintiff  was  nonsuited  in  the  trial  court,  but  the  appellate 
division  of  the  supreme  court  reversed  the  judgment  and  granted  a 
new  trial.  Defendant  appealed  to  the  court  of  appeals,  which  affirmed 
the  judgment  of  the  supreme  court,  Judge  Haight  delivering  the 
opinion,  Judges  Gray  and  O'Brien  dissenting. 

Judge  Haight  cited  cases  in  support  of  the  opinion  that  the  law  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  employment  of  a  child  under  the  age  of  14  years  in  any 
factory  is  a  determination,  in  effect,  that  a  child  of  that  age  does  not 
possess  the  judgment  and  discretion  necessary  for  the  pursuit  of  a  dan¬ 
gerous  work,  and  is  not,  as  a  matter  of  law,  chargeable  with  contribu¬ 
tory  negligence,  or  with  the  assumption  of  any  risks  of  employment; 
also  that  where  an  accident  to  a  child  under  lawful  age  in  a  factory 
could  not  have  happened  but  for  the  employment,  such  unlawful 
employment  is  of  itself  evidence  of  negligence  on  the  part  of  the 
employer,  and  concluded  that  44  a  question  of  fact  was  presented  for 

the  determination  of  the  jury,  and  in  case  it  should  be  found  that  the 
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defendant  was  negligent,  and  the  plaintiff,  under  the  circumstances, 
was  not  chargeable  with  contributory  negligence,  the  defendant  was 
civilly  liable.  ” 


Employers1  Liability — Injury  Received  While  Outside  Line 
of  Duty — Negligence — Fellow-Servant — Longa  v.  Stanley  Hod 
Elevator  Co .  et  al .,  Supreme  Court  of  New  Jersey ,  5 Ip  Atlantic 
Reporter,  page  %51. — In  this  case  Julia  Longa  brought  suit  in  the  cir¬ 
cuit  court  of  Hudson  County  to  recover  damages  for  the  death  of  her 
intestate,  who  was  employed  by  one  Whan  on  the  construction  of  a 
large  brick  storehouse.  Whan  had  contracted  with  the  Stanley  Hod 
Elevator  Company  to  raise  the  hods  to  a  platform  on  which  the  deceased 
stood,  his  duty  being  to  remove  the  hods  from  the  elevator.  While  so 
employed,  being  in  a  safe  place  and  free  from  danger,  at  the  request 
of  the  engineer  of  the  elevator  company,  which  exercised  an  independ¬ 
ent  employment,  he  undertook  to  loosen  the  elevator,  which  had  stuck 
fast,  and  was  killed  in  the  attempt.  Both  Whan  and  the  elevator  com¬ 
pany  were  sued,  and  the  judgment  of  the  circuit  court  was  in  their 
favor.  This  was  affirmed  in  the  supreme  court,  Judge  Van  Syckel 
rendering  the  opinion,  which  concluded  as  follows: 

The  decedent  was  not  in  that  respect  acting  as  the  servant  of  Whan, 
and  AVhan  is  no  more  liable  for  the  injury  than  if  the  servant,  without 
his  authority  or  consent,  had  gone  across  the  street  to  another  build¬ 
ing,  and  been  there  killed  by  the  negligence  of  some  other  contractor. 
Whan  furnished  the  decedent  a  safe  place  for  his  work,  and  while  he 
was  engaged  in  doing  his  master’s  work  he  was  in  no  peril. 

The  question  remains  whether  the  other  defendant  is  liable  in  dam¬ 
ages.  If  the  engineer  of  the  elevator  company  had  authority  to 
employ  the  decedent  to  assist  him  in  loosing  the  elevator,  then  he  was 
a  fellow-servant  of  the  engineer,  and  the  plaintiff  can  not  recover.  If 
the  engineer  had  no  such  authority  from  his  employer,  then  the 
decedent  was  a  mere  volunteer,  and  the  company  is  without  liability. 

It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  the  decedent  was  guilty  of  want  of 
care  for  his  own  safety  in  placing  himself  in  a  position  of  obvious 
danger  in  the  elevator.  A  nonsuit  was  properly  directed  by  the  trial 
court  as  to  both  defendants. 

The  judgment  below  should  be  affirmed. 


Employers’  Liability  —  Railroad  Companies  —  Negligence  — 
Duty  of  Vice-Principal — Question  for  Jury — Texas  and  Pacific 
Railway  Company  v.  Carlin ,  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States ,  23 
Supreme  Court  Reporter,  page  585. — In  this  case  Michael  Carlin  had 
sued  the  above-nanied  railroad  company  for  injuries  received  while  in 
its  service  as  a  member  of  the  bridge  gang.  The  gang  was  employed 
in  repairing  a  bridge  60  or  65  feet  in  length,  one  of  the  tools  used 
being  a  spike  maul  weighing  about  10  pounds.  This  maul  had  been 
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used  about  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  before  the  passing  of  a  train.  It  was 
not  clear  just  where  the  maul  was  lying,  but  as  the  train  passed  it  struck 
the  maul  and  threw  it  toward  Carlin,  striking  and  breaking  his  leg  so 
that  amputation  was  necessaiy.  In  a  suit  for  damages  before  the  circuit 
court  for  the  northern  district  of  Texas,  Carlin  was  awarded  judg¬ 
ment.  Appeals  were  taken  through  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  up  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  the  judgment  of  the  court 
below  being  affirmed.  The  action  was  based  upon  certain  provisions 
of  the  fellow-servant  law  of  Texas,  the  material  sections  of  which  read 
as  follows: 

Art.  4560g.  All  persons  engaged  in  the  service  of  any  person, 
receiver,  or  corporation  controlling  or  operating  a  railroad  or  street 
railway,  the  lines  of  which  shall  be  situated  in  whole  or  in  part  in  this 
State,  who  are  intrusted  by  such  person,  receiver,  or  corporation  with 
the  authority  of  superintendence,  control,  or  command  of  other  serv¬ 
ants  or  employees  of  such  person,  receiver,  or  corporation,  or  with 
the  authority  to  direct  any  other  employee  in  the  performance  of  any 
duty  of  such  employee,  are  vice  principals  of  such  person,  receiver,  or 
corporation,  and  are  not  fellow-servants  with  their  coemplo3Tees. 

Art.  4560h.  All  persons  who  are  engaged  in  the  common  service  of 
such  person,  receiver,  or  corporation  controlling  or  operating  a  rail¬ 
road  or  street  railway,  and  who  while  so  employed  are  in  the  same 
grade  of  emplo}7ment,  and  are  doing  the  same  character  of  work  or 
service,  and  are  working  together  at  the  same  time  and  place  and  at 
the  same  piece  of  work  and  to  a  common  purpose,  are  fellow-servants 
with  each  other.  Employees  who  do  not  come  within  the  provisions 
of  this  article  shall  not  be  considered  fellow-servants. 

Judge  Peckham,  who  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court,  after  citing 
the  facts  as  given  herewith,  said: 

Defendant  contends  that  if  the  negligence  which  caused  the  accident 
was  the  failure  of  the  foreman  to  see  the  maul  or  hammer  upon  the 
bridge  and  to  remove  it,  it  was  not  the  failure  to  perform  a  duty 
peculiar  to  him,  the  foreman,  and  specially  imposed  upon  him  as  such 
foreman  within  the  meaning  of  article  4560g,  because  it  was  a  duty 
resting  equally  upon  all  the  members  of  the  bridge  gang.  The  testi¬ 
mony  in  regard  to  this  question  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  duty  of  the 
foreman,  although  it  also  appeared  that  when  a  man  was  using  tools 
and  got  through  with  them  he  was  supposed  to  put  them  out  of  the 
way  where  a  train  would  not  strike  them,  and  it  was  his  business  to 
do  so.  The  evidence  showed,  in  addition,  that  it  was  the  special  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  foreman  to  see  that  the  track  was  unobstructed  on  the 
bridge  when  a  train  was  about  to  cross,  and  that,  although  the  men 
were  supposed  to  see  that  the  track  was  clear,  it  was  the  foreman’s 
business  to  supervise  them  and  see  that  the  men  left  a  clear  track  as 
the  train  came  on.  This  was  his  duty  as  foreman,  and  not  as  fellow- 
workman;  and  the  duty  of  care  on  the  part  of  the  workmen  under 
him  to  keep  the  tools  off  the  track  when  the  train  came  on  the  bridge 
in  no  degree  lessened  the  duty  of  the  foreman  to  see  that  the  men 
under  him  did  as  they  ought,  and  that  a  free  and  unobstructed  track 
was  left  for  the  train.  In  other  words,  it  was  the  special  duty  of  the 
foreman,  as  such,  to  see  that  the  men  performed  their  duty. 
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The  negligent  act  of  the  foreman  did  not  arise  in  the  performance 
of  the  duty  of  a  mere  servant,  although  each  servant  was  under  an 
obligation  to  be  careful,  but  it  was  the  negligent  act  of  the  vice  prin¬ 
cipal  in  the  performance  of  his  duty  as  such.  As  it  was  the  special 
duty  of  the  foreman  to  see  that  the  men  performed  their  duty,  his 
neglect  so  to  do  was  the  neglect  of  a  duty  which  he  owed,  not  as  fel¬ 
low-servant,  but  as  vice  principal  within  the  statute  above  cited. 

Upon  the  second  ground,  we  are  of  opinion  that  there  was  evidence 
sufficient  to  go  to  the  jury  upon  the  question  of  the  negligence  of  the 
foreman  in  failing  to  discover  the  maul  upon  the  bridge  immediately 
prior  to  the  passage  of  the  train.  The  foreman  himself  swears  that 
lie  did  look  along  the  track  just  prior  to  the  coming  of  the  train,  and 
that  he  did  not  see  any  obstruction  on  the  track,  and  did  not  see  the 
spike  maul  in  question.  Whether  he  looked  or  not  is,  under  the  evi¬ 
dence,  one  of  the  material  facts  in  the  case.  He  says  that  he  did,  but 
we  are  of  opinion  that  other  facts  proved  in  the  case  were  of  such  a 
character  as  to  make  it  proper  to  submit  the  question  to  the  jury. 
The  foreman’s  evidence  was  that  of  a  somewhat  interested  witness.  If 
the  foreman  did  in  fact  neglect  to  perform  his  duty  by  looking  over 
the  track  just  prior  to  the  coming  of  the  train  for  the  purpose  of  see- 
'  ing  that  the  bridge  was  clear  of  obstructions,  it  might  be  quite  a  seri¬ 
ous  matter  for  him  in  his  future  relations  with  the  company.  At  any 
rate,  no  man  is  an  absolutely  disinterested  witness  where  his  testimony 
relates  to  the  question  of  the  performance  or  nonperformance  of  a  duty 
which  he  owed  on  account  of  the  position  which  he  occupied.  It  was, 
therefore,  a  question  for  the  jury  as  to  what  measure  of  credence 
should  be  given  to  his  testimony.  Of  course,  the  mere  absence  of 
evidence  that  the  foreman  did  his  duty  would  not  be  equivalent  to 
evidence,  direct  or  circumstantial,  that  he  did  not,  and  it  rested  with 
the  plaintiff  to  show  negligence  of  the  foreman  for  which  the  defendant 
would  be  liable. 

But  there  are  certain  facts  proved  in  this  case  which  we  think  ren¬ 
dered  it  necessary  to  submit  the  question  of  negligence  to  the  jury, 
notwithstanding  the  testimony  of  the  foreman.  The  maul  being  left 
so  that  it  was  struck  by  the  train  and  hurled  against  the  plaintiff,  the 
failure  of  the  foreman  to  see  it  might  have  been  found  by  the  jury  to 
be  a  negligent  failure,  and,  it  being  his  duty  to  see  that  the  track 
was  kept  clear  for  the  passage  of  trains,  that  failure  was  a  neglect 
which  was  the  proximate  cause  of  the  injury.  To  be  sure,  it  was 
negligence  on  the  part  of  the  servant  who  left  the  tool  there  in  the  first 
place,  but  after  such  negligence  had  occurred  the  duty  of  the  foreman 
arose,  and  he  had  plenty  of  time  in  which  to  perform  it,  to  overlook 
the  bridge  where  the  track  was  and  see  that  there  was  no  obstruction 
for  the  passing  train,  and  his  failure  to  look,  or,  looking,  to  discover 
the  obstruction,  thus  became  the  immediate  and  proximate  cause  of 
the  injury  which  followed. 

There  is  no  other  cause  assignable  for  this  injury  than  the  fact  that 
the  train  did  strike  the  maul,  and  that  fact  is  proved  from  the  fact 
that  it  was  thrown  in  the  direction  in  which  the  train  was  going. 
Counsel  for  the  defendant  admits  that  the  evidence  shows  that  fact, 
but  he  avers  that  it  does  not  appear  that  the  maul  was  in  such  a  posi¬ 
tion  as  to  convict  the  foreman  of  negligence  in  not  discovering  it,  and 
as  to  that  fact  counsel  insists  that  the  negligence  of  the  foreman  is 
disproved  by  the  uncontradicted  testimony. 
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The  facts  already  stated  rendered  it  necessary,  in  our  judgment,  to 
submit  the  question  to  the  jury  as  to  the  negligence  of  the  foreman, 
even  although  he  testified  that  he  looked  and  did  not  discover  any 
obstacle  on  the  bridge. 

These  two  are  the  propositions  particularly  argued  before  us.  We 
do  not  see  in  them  any  ground  for  disturbing  the  verdict  of  the  jury. 


Employers’  Liability— Railroad  Companies — Relief  Depart¬ 
ment —  Release — (T  Reilly  v.  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company , 
Supreme  Court  of  New  Jersey ,  5J+  Atlantic  Reporter-,  page  233. — 
Bridget  O’Reilly,  administratrix,  brought  an  action  against  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad  Company  to  recover  damages  under  the  death  act 
for  the  killing  of  Thomas  O’Reilly  while  in  the  performance  of  his 
duties  as  an  employee  of  the  defendant  company,  but  on  demurrer  to 
her  declaration  final  judgment  was  rendered  for  the  defendant. 
Afterwards  she  brought  the  present  suit  to  recover  $250  claimed  to 
be  due  as  benefits  under  the  rules  of  the  relief  department  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  of  which  the  deceased  was  a  member  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
The  company  claimed  that  the  judgment  above  mentioned  bars  her 
claim  by  force  of  rule  58  of  the  rules  governing  the  relief  department, 
which  reads  as  follows: 

Should  a  member  or  his  legal  representative  make  claim  or  bring 
suit  against  the  compan}7,  or  against  any  other  corporation  which  may 
be  at  the  time  associated  therewith  in  administration  of  the  relief 
departments,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  set  forth  in  regulation  No. 
6,  for  damages  on  account  of  injury  or  death  of  such  member,  pay¬ 
ment  of  benefits  from  the  relief  fund  on  account  of  the  same  shall  not 
be  made  until  such  claim  shall  be  withdrawn  or  suit  discontinued. 
Any  compromise  of  such  claim  or  suit,  or  judgment  in  such  suit,  shall 
preclude  any  claim  upon  the  relief  fund  for  benefits  on  account  of 
such  injury  or  death,  and  the  acceptance  of  benefits  from  the  relief 
fund  by  a  member  or  his  beneficiary  or  beneficiaries  on  account  of 
injury  or  death  shall  operate  as  a  release  and  satisfaction  of  claims 
against  the  company  and  any  and  all  the  corporations  associated 
therewith  in  the  administration  of  the  relief  departments  for  damages 
received  from  such  injury  or  death. 

Judgment  was  rendered  for  the  compan}T  in  the  district  court,  which 
judgment  was  reversed  by  the  supreme  court. 

The  opinion  of  the  court,  delivered  by  Judge  Dixon,  after  giving  a 
statement  of  the  facts,  concludes  as  follows: 

The  question  for  decision  is  whether  a  judgment  on  demurrer  is  the 
kind  of  judgment  intended  by  that  rule.  We  think  it  is  not.  The 
meaning  plainly  expressed  in  every  clause  of  this  rule,  except  that 
now  under  consideration,  is  that  the  employee  injured,  and  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  an  employee  killed,  shall  not  receive  both  compensation 
for  the  injury  or  death,  and  benefits  from  the  relief  department;  and 
to  effectuate  this  purpose  it  is  declared  that  a  claim  for  compensation 
shall  suspend  a  claim  for  benefits,  and  the  satisfaction  of  either  claim 
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shall  discharge  the  other.  Among  these  clauses  is  that  now  to  be  con¬ 
strued,  namely,  “Any  compromise  of  such  claim  or  suit  (for  compen¬ 
sation),  or  judgment  in  such  suit,  shall  preclude  any  claim  upon  the 
relief  fund.”  Here  the  judgment  intended  is  coupled  with  a  compro¬ 
mise  of  the  claim  or  suit,  and  a  compromise  implies,  not  a  total  defeat 
of  the  claim,  but  an  adjustment  which  gives  the  claimant  at  least  part 
of  his  claim — an  adjustment  in  which  the  parties  agree  upon  the  sum 
to  be  paid.  Bearing  in  mind  the  general  purpose  of  the  regulation 
and  this  collocation  of  compromise  and  judgment,  we  think  the  judg¬ 
ment  intended  is  one  by  which  the  claimant  recovers  some  compensa¬ 
tion  for  the  loss  alleged,  and  not  one  which  turns  on  the  mere  form  of 
pleading. 

The  judgment  of  the  district  court  to  the  contrary  should  be 
reversed,  and  the  record  remitted  to  that  court  for  a  new  trial. 


Employers’  Liability — Railroads — Street  Railways — Fellow- 
Servant  Law — Savannah ,  Thunderbolt  and  Isle  of  Hope  Railway  v. 
Williams ,  Supreme  Court  of  Georgia ,  If  Southeastern  Reporter ,  page 
751. — In  the  city  court  of  Savannah,  Zaid  Williams  recovered  damages 
in  a  suit  against  the  above-named  railway  company  under  the  fellow- 
servant  law  as  found  in  sections  2297  and  2323  of  the  Civil  Code  of 
1895,  which  makes  railroad  companies  liable  to  one  servant  for  injuries 
inflicted  by  a  fellow-servant.  The  defendant  company^  operated  a 
street  railway,  and  the  sole  question  considered  was  whether  a  street 
railway  is  a  railroad  within  the  meaning  of  these  sections. 

Judge  Lamar,  speaking  for  the  court,  cited  a  large  number  of  cases 
in  different  States  showing  widely  different  conclusions,  and  then 
said: 

We  think  the  constitution,  statutes,  and  decisions  of  this  State 
recognize  that  the  word  “railroad”  is  generic,  and  includes  street 
railroads,  narrow-gauge  roads,  horse  car  companies,  dummy  lines,  and 
street  railroads  operated  by  electricity.  Whether  a  particular  statute 
applies  to  any  one  of  these  various  forms  of  railroads  is  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  from  the  language  of  the  statute,  from  the  context,  or  from 
the  intent  of  the  lawmakers. 

While  dangers  incident  to  the  operation  of  trains  was  the  moving 
cause  for  the  enactment  of  the  law,  it  has  frequently  been  held  that 
the  language  applied  to  injuries  inflicted  by  fellow-servants  whether 
connected  with  the  running  of  trains  or  not.  (Georgia  R.  Co.  v. 
Miller,  90  Ga.  571,  16  S.  E.  939.)  But  when  we  consider  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  street  railroad  business;  the  fact  that  in  many  instances 
they  use  steam;  that  they  use  a  motive  power  capable  of  generating  a 
speed  greater  than  that  of  steam;  that  the  act  of  1856  was  inserted  in 
the  Code  of  1863  and  in  the  Code  of  1868;  that  this  fellow-servant  law 
was  inadvertently  repealed  by  the  act  of  1869  (Acts  1869,  p.  157),  and 
then  re-enacted  in  1873  (Acts  1873,  p.  24);  that  at  the  time  of  such 
re-enactment  there  were  street  railroads,  some  using  horse  power  and 
others  using  horse  and  steam  power;  and  when  we  further  recall  that 
these  Code  sections  were  again  reenacted  in  1895,  at  a  time  when 
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there  were  very  many  horse  railroads,  narrow-gauge  roads,  and 
electric  roads,  and  that  in  1885,  before  the  adoption  of  the  Code  of 
1895,  this  court  had  held  that  a  street  railroad  was  within  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  word  “railroad”  as  used  in  the  act  of  1837,  Pen.  Code, 
Sec.  520,  and  in  1875,  in  Augusta  R.  Co.  v.  Renz,  55  Ga.  127,  applied 
to  them  the  law  as  to  presumptions  against  railroads — the  conclusion 
is  irresistible  that  the  legislature  was  satisfied  with  the  construction 
which  had  been  placed  on  the  meaning  of  this  word  by  the  courts, 
and  willing  to  re-enact  these  sections  in  the  light  of  the  express  or 
implied  definition  of  the  word  “railroad.”  Not  only  the  language  of 
the  Code,  but  the  principle  of  stare  decisis,  requires  us  to  hold  that  a 
street  railroad  is  liable  for  injuries  inflicted  upon  an  emplojree  by 
reason  of  the  negligence  of  a  fellow-servant. 


Employers’  Liability — Railroads — Street  Railways — Fellow- 
Servant  Law — Sams  v.  St.  Louts  and  Missouri  Railroad  Company, 
Supreme  Court  of  Missouri,  73  Southwestern  Reporter,  page  686. — In 
this  case  Robert  L.  Sams,  conductor  on  a  street  railway  operated  by 
the  above-named  company,  was  injured  by  the  negligence  of  the  motor- 
man  of  his  car.  Suit  was  brought  to  recover  damages  under  the  fellow- 
servant  act  of  1897,  section  2873,  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  1899,  which 
provides  “that  every  railroad  corporation  owning  or  operating  a  rail¬ 
road  in  this  State  shall  be  liable  for  all  damages  sustained  by  any  agent 
or  servant  thereof  while  engaged  in  the  work  of  operating  such  rail¬ 
road  by  reason  of  the  negligence  of  any  other  agent  or  servant  thereof.” 
The  St.  Louis  circuit  court  ruled  that  this  law  did  not  apply  to  street 
railways  and  gave  judgment  for  the  compan}7.  From  this  judgment 
Sams  appealed  and  the  supreme  court  affirmed  the  decision  of  the 
court  below.  The  matter  was  discussed  at  length  by  Judge  Valliant, 
who  announced  the  majority  opinion  of  the  court,  and  by  Judge  Gantt, 
who  delivered  a  dissenting  opinion,  which  was  concurred  in  by  two 
other  judges.  Judge  Valliant  spoke,  in  part,  as  follows: 

Before  persons  or  corporations  can  be  marked  out  for  class  legisla¬ 
tion,  there  must  be  in  them,  or  in  their  business  or  property7,  some 
peculiar  characteristic  that,  in  the  judgment  of  the  lawmakers,  justi- 
lies  the  distinction.  (State  v.  Loomis,  115  Mo.  307,  22  S.  W.  350,  21 
L.  R.  A.  789.)  An  act  of  class  legislation,  to  stand  in  the  face  of  the 
constitution,  must  include  all  who  belong  to  the  class,  not  all  who 
bear  similarity  in  some  characteristic  to  those  included,  but  all  who 
can  not  be  distinguished  from  them  in  that  particular  characteristic 
which  justifies  the  act.  And  it  must  include  none  who  do  not 
belong  to  the  class,  for,  if  the  legislature  must  resort  to  the  peculiar¬ 
ity  of  the  business  in  which  corporations  operating  steam  railroads 
are  engaged  to  find  justification  for  the  act  in  the  eyes  of  the  consti¬ 
tution,  it  must  limit  the  act  to  those  in  whose  business  is  the  same 
peculiarity  found.  When  the  validity  of  such  an  act  is  in  question 
the  courts  will  look  into  the  nature  of  the  class  to  see  if  it  possesses 
peculiar  features  which  might  reasonably  call  for  legislative  action, 
but  beyond  that  they  will  not  interfere  with  the  policy  of  the  legisla- 
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ture.  In  the  statute  we  are  now  considering  the  legislature  has 
marked  out  railroad  corporations  owning  or  operating  railroads,  and 
their  employees  engaged  in  the  operation  of  their  railroads,  and  has 
made  a  law  applicable  to  them  as  a  class.  We  must  look  into  the 
nature  of  the  business  thus  distinguished,  and  ascertain  what  there  is 
in  it  that  justifies  the  act,  and  what  object  the  legislature  had  in  view' 
in  making  the  law.  Then  if  we  find  that  the  street  railroad  business 
is  of  the  same  nature,  and  the  men  engaged  in  that  business  are  within 
the  class  intended  by  the  legislature,  we  must  decide  this  case  in 
appellant’s  favor. 

It  is  not  the  mere  fact  that  men  engaged  in  operating  railroads  are 
subjected  to  hazard  that  has  called  forth  the  legislative  action,  for  men 
to  whom  no  such  protection  is  afforded  are  engaged  in  other  kinds  of 
business  that  are  hazardous  to  as  great  or  greater  degree — as,  for 
example,  some  kinds  of  mining,  tunneling,  etc. ;  but  it  is  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  hazard  incident  to  the  railroad  business  that  makes  the 
foundation  of  this  statute.  Reference  to  this  peculiarity  runs  through 
all  the  cases  sustaining  the  validity  of  the  fellow-servant  statutes.  In 
R.  Co.  v.  Ellis,  165  U.  S.  150,  11  Sup.  Ct.  255,  11  L.  Ed.  666,  Mr. 
Justice  Brewer  said:  “The  business  in  which  they  are  engaged  is  of 
a  peculiarly  dangerous  nature,  and  the  legislature,  in  the  exercise  of 
its  police  powers,  may  require  many  things  to  be  done  by  them  in 
order  to  secure  life  and  property.  Fencing  of  railroad  tracks,  the  use 
of  safety  couplers,  and  a  multitude  of  other  things,  easily  suggest 
themselves.”  In  Lavallee  v.  Ry.  Co.,  10  Minn.  219,  11  N.  W.  971, 
the  court  said:  “The  frequency  and  magnitude  of  dangers  to  which 
those  employed  in  operating  railroads  are  exposed;  the  difficulty, 
sometimes  impossibility,  of  escaping  from  them,  with  any  amount  of 
care,  when  they  are  seen;  the  fact  that  a  great  number  of  men  are 
employed,  laboring  in  the  same  work,  so  that  no  one  of  them  can 
know  all  the  others,  their  competency,  skill,  and  care,  so  that  they 
may  be  said  to  voluntarily  assume  the  risks  arising  from  want  of  skill 
or  care  by  any  one  of  the  number — are  sufficient  reasons  for  applying 
the  rule  of  liability  of  the  employer  to  employees  so  employed,  differ¬ 
ent  from  that  ordinarily  applied  between  master  and  servant;  but  no 
just  reason  can  be  suggested  why  such  difference  should  be  founded, 
not  on  the  character  of  the  employment,  nor  the  dangers  to  which 
those  employed  are  exposed,  but  on  the  character  only  of  the 
employer.”  Men  engaged  in  the  operation  of  street  railroads  are 
exposed  to  hazards,  but  not  to  the  peculiar  hazards  which  distinguish 
men  engaged  in  operating  steam  railroads,  and  which  has  made  them 
a  class  for  special  legislation.  In  1897,  when  this  law  was  enacted, 
there  were  still  some  street  railroads  in  this  State  operated  by  horse 
power.  If  the  law  applies  to  street  railroads  at  all,  it  applies  to  street 
railroads  of  all  kinds;  and,  if  it  applies  to  them  now,  it  applied  to 
them  when  it  was  first  enacted,  and,  if  so,  then  there  was  no  difference 
in  its  application  to  the  driver  of  a  horse  car  and  a  brakeman  on  a 
freight  train.  There  are  employments  attended  with  even  greater 
hazard  than  the  operating  of  a  railroad,  but  men  engaged  in  those 
employments  are  not  included  in  this  class,  because  the  hazard  is  not 
of  the  same  character.  And  there  are  men  in  the  employ  of  railroad 
corporations  who  are  not  within  the  class  because  they  are  not  engaged 
in  operating  the  railroad.  Thus  the  lines  around  the  class  are  drawn, 
and  men  who  do  not  fill  the  description  are  not  within  those  lines. 
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Running  through  all  our  statutes  on  the  subject  there  is  an  obvious 
distinction  shown  between  railroads  and  street  railroads.  No  one  can 
read  article  2  of  chapter  12,  Rev.  St.  1899,  and  gather  the  idea  that 
it  has  any  reference  to  street  railroads.  Then  follows  article  3,  which 
relates  to  street  railroads  only.  The  very  fact  of  the  frequent  use  of 
the  term  ‘‘railroad”  in  our  statutes  in  such  connection  as  to  indicate 
that  the  legislature  understood  that  it  would  be  taken,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  to  mean  a  steam  railroad,  shows  that  the  usual  use  of ‘the  word 
is  with  that  meaning,  and  when  some  other  meaning  is  intended  some 
additional  word  is  used.  Thus  section  1180,  Rev.  St.  1899:  “It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  every  street  railway  company  or  corporation  operating 
a  street  railway  across  the  tracks  of  a  railroad  company  to  bring  its 
cars  to  a  full  stop  at  least  ten  and  not  more  than  twenty  feet  before 
reaching  the  tracks  of  the  railroad  company,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  conductor  or  some  other  employee  of  the  street  railway  com¬ 
pany,  to  go  forward  to  the  tracks  of  such  railroad  company  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  a  train  is  approaching  such  crossing.” 
In  that  connection  the  word  “railroad”  is  brought  into  sharp  contact 
with  the  words  “street  railway,”  and  the  legislature  took  it  for 
granted  that  any  one  reading  the.  section  would  understand  that  “  rail¬ 
road'1  meant  steam  railroad,  and  therefore  did  not  add  any  word  of 
qualification  or  explanation.  There  are  many  other  sections  of  our 
statutes  referred  to  in  the  briefs  of  the  learned  counsel  in  which  the 
term  “railroad”  or  “railroad  corporation”  is  used  without  qualifying 
words,  yet  manifestly  referring  only  to  steam  railroads,  but  we  will 
not  now  discuss  them,  because  this  opinion  is  already  too  long.  In 
almost  every  instance  where  street  railroads  are  intended  in  our  stat¬ 
utes,  street  railroads  are  named.  In  every  instance  where  steam  rail¬ 
roads  are  intended,  the  word  “ railroads”  only  is  used.  The  fellow- 
servant  law  of  1897  does  not  designate  street  railroads  by  name,  nor 
by  any  words  necessarily  indicating  an  intention  to  include  them;  and, 
as  such  companies  are  neither  within  the  letter  nor  reason  of  the  law, 
it  does  not  apply  to  them.  This  is  the  view  the  learned  trial  judge 
took  of  the  law,  and-  he  was  correct. 

The  judgment  is  affirmed. 


From  the  opinion  of  Judge  Gantt,  delivered  in  dissent  from  the 
above,  the  following  is  quoted: 

By  sustaining  the  demurrer  to  plaintiff’s  evidence,  the  trial  court 
obviously  held  that  defendant  was  operating  a  street  railroad,  and 
that  the  above-quoted  statute  had  no  application  to  street  railroads; 
in  short,  that  the  words  “every  railroad  corporation  owning  or  oper¬ 
ating  a  railroad  in  this  State”  do  not  mean  “every  railroad,”  but 
those  only  which  own  or  operate  steam  railroads,  and  the  word  “rail¬ 
road”  must  be  restricted  to  those  only  who  operate  their  cars  in 
trains,  and  by  steam  as  the  motive  power.  That,  the  Avords  of  the  act, 
“every  railroad  corporation,”  are  broad  enough  in  themselves  to  in¬ 
clude  street  and  electric  railroads  as  well  as  steam  railroads,  will  not 
be  denied;  that  they  are  plain,  unambiguous,  and  comprehensive 
enough  to  include  all  railroads,  can  not  be  doubted.  Prima  facie,  the 
act  applies  to  street  as  well  as  any  and  all  other  railroads.  (Bloxham  v. 
St.  Ry.  Co.  (Fla.)  18  South.  444,  29  L.  R.  A.  507,  51  Am.  St.  Rep. 
44.)  The  rule  of  construction  is  that  where  a  law  is  clearly  expressed 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  court  to  adhere  to  the  literal  expression,  unless 
such  construction  would  lead  to  a  palpable  absurdity. 
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At  the  time  this  law  was  enacted  there  was  a  general  provision  in 
our  statutes  defining  the  term  “railroad  corporations”  as  follows  (sec¬ 
tion  1163,  Rev.  St.  1899):  “  The  term  ‘railroad  corporation’  contained 
in  this  chapter  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  mean  all  corporations, 
companies  or  individuals  now  owning  or  operating,  or  which  may 
hereafter  own  or  operate,  an y  railroad  in  this  State.”  But  it  is  plausi¬ 
bly  and  ably  contended  that  in  the  various  laws  of  this  State  govern¬ 
ing  railroad  corporations  the  word  “railroad”  has  a  well-defined  and 
clearly  understood  meaning,  and  is  never  confounded  with  street 
railroad,”  and  various  sections  of  the  general  railroad  law  are  cited  to 
show  that  they  have  no  reference  to  street  railroads.  That  there  are 
many  provisions  of  the  various  acts  in  regard  to  railroads  which  do 
not  apply  to  street  railroads  may  be,  and  is,  conceded;  but  the  state¬ 
ment  of  counsel  is  entirely  too  broad,  when  they  assume  that  those  laws 
do  not  apply  at  all  to  street  railroads,  as  an  examination  of  the 
decisions  of  this  court  will  clearly  demonstrate.  [Cases  cited.]  These 
cases  sufficiently  indicate  that  it  is  not  accurate  to  state  that  the  word 
“railroad”  always  refers  to  steam  railroads,  and  that  when  street 
railways  are  to  be  included  they  are  specifically  named  as  such.  On 
the  contrary,  the  great  weight  of  authority  is  that,  if  the  context  con¬ 
tains  no  such  indication,  a  statute  containing  the  word  “  railroad”  will 
be  held  to  include  every  species  of  railroad  which  is  embraced  within 
the  general  sense  of  that  word. 

Looking  now  more  closely  to  the  act,  we  find  it  is  a  short,  remedial 
act,  of  four  sections  only,  and  not  a  word  in  it  to  indicate  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  legislature  to  restrict  it  to  steam  railroads  operat¬ 
ing  long  trains.  Being  remedial,  the  universal  rule  is  that  it  should 
receive  a  liberal  construction,  to  cure  the  evil  which  it  was  intended  to 
remedy.  “The  old  law,  the  mischief,  and  the  remedy  must  be  kept 
in  mind.”  Prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  statute  the  course  of  deci¬ 
sion  was  that  a  master,  in  this  State,  was  not  liable  to  his  servant  for 
injuries  occasioned  b}^  the  negligence  of  his  fellow-servant.  For  many 
years  counsel  endeavored  to  get  this  court  to  change  this  rule,  but  the 
answer  was  that  this  was  a  legislative  function;  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  court  to  declare,  not  to  make,  the  law.  It  is  within  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  all  of  us  that  this  ruling  occasioned  the  passage  of  this  law. 
But  counsel  urge  that  the  reason  of  the  law  would  exclude  its  applica¬ 
tion  to  street  railways,  because  the}^  say  in  the  operation  of  the  car 
two  persons  only  were  employed— a  conductor  and  a  motorman — and 
the  reason  for  changing  the  law  was  that  steam  railroads  had  a  large 
number  of  employees  operating  freight  and  passenger  cars  in  trains, 
and  there  resulted  a  consequent  want  of  opportunity  on  the  part  of  the 
employees  to  observe  and  watch  their  coemployees  in  the  same  serv¬ 
ice,  and  thus  discover  their  negligence,  and  an  opportunity  to  quit  the 
service  if  these  negligent  coemplo3"ees  were  not  discharged.  Doubt¬ 
less  this  was  one  of  the  reasons,  but  it  can  not  be  that  it  was  the  only 
one,  because,  if  it  was,  if  an  employee,  as  a  fireman,  closely  associated 
in  the  same  cab  with  an  engineer,  was  injured  by  the  negligence  of  the 
latter,  it  could  be  urged  with  the  same  plausibility  that,  being  so 
closely  associated,  they  did  not  fall  within  the  reason  which  prompted 
the  passage  of  the  act,  to  wit,  that  they  had  no  opportunity  to  watch 
the  conduct  of  each  other.  There  is  no  such  exception  written  in  the 
law.  Under  its  terms  an  employee  injured  by  the  negligence  of 
another  servant  of  the  same  company  would  not  be  turned  out  of  court 
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because  his  employment  brought  him  so  closely  in  contact  with  him 
that  he  could  observe  his  conduct.  If  a  fireman  or  engineer,  then,  can 
recover  for  injuries  occasioned  by  the  other,  whose  duties  call  them 
together  on  the  same  cab,  how  can  it  be  maintained  that  a  motorman 
or  conductor,  operating  at  different  ends  of  the  same  car,  is  not  equally 
entitled  to  be  protected  from  the  negligence  of  the  other  ?  Moreover, 
since  the  application  of  electricity,  and  the  operation  of  cars  by  cables, 
it  is  not  true  that  only  one  car  can  be  operated,  but  frequently  it  occurs 
that  two  and  three  cars  are  connected  in  the  same  train.  Neither  can 
it  be  said  that  the  high  rate  of  speed  of  steam  cars  makes  it  necessary 
to  apply  a  different  rule,  as  the  modern  electric  car  easily  makes  from 
18  to  25  miles  an  hour.  Our  act  of  1897  was  enacted  years  after  our 
cities  and  towns  in  Missouri  were  gridironed  with  both  systems  of 
street  railroads,  and  therefore  our  legislature  could  not  be  charged 
with  legislating  in  ignorance  of  the  character  of  such  roads.  Neither 
has  our  legislature  or  courts  made  the  distinction  between  u  railroads” 
and  “street  railroads”  that  the  learned  justices  discovered  in  Min¬ 
nesota,  as  we  have  already  shown;  and,  while  the  history  of  railroad 
legislation  in  that  State  may  have  justified  the  conclusion  reached 
by  that  court,  the  facts  upon  which  that  adjudication  was  bottomed 
do  not  and  did  not  exist  in  Missouri  when  the  act  of  1897  under 
consideration  was  passed. 

The  statute  before  us  has  been  construed  by  the  St.  Louis  court  of 
appeals  in  the  case  of  Stocks  v.  St.  Louis  Transit  Co.  (at  the  October 
term,  1902,  of  said  court)  [see  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
No.  17,  p.  952],  and  held  to  apply  to  street  railways;  *  *  * 

But  it  is  earnestly  insisted  that  in  construing  this  act  we  must  bear 
in  mind  that  this  is  class  legislation,  and,  to  sustain  the  constitutionality 
of  the  act,  we  must  be  convinced,  in  applying  it  to  street  railways,  that 
they  fall  within  the  reason  of  the  statute;  otherwise  the  act  is  uncon¬ 
stitutional.  This  is  a  grave  contention,  because,  if  sound,  it  must  result 
in  our  holding  not  only  that  the  language  of  this  act  does  not  include 
street  railways,  but  that  it  would  not  be  in  the  power  of  the  legislature, 
even  by  using  the  words  “street  railways”,  to  make  them  amenable 
to  its  provisions.  To  sustain  their  position  the  learned  counsel  have 
recourse  to  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
sustaining  the  constitutionality  of  the  fellow-servant  act  of  Kansas,  in 
Railway  v;  Mackey,  127  U.  S.  205,  8  Sup.  Ct.  1161,  32  L.  Ed.  107,  in 
which  it  is  said  in  justification  of  that  law  against  the  charge  of  unnatu¬ 
ral  and  unreasonable  classification  that  “the  hazardous  character  of 
the  business  of  operating  a  railway  would  seem  to  call  for  special  legis¬ 
lation  with  respect  to  railroad  corporations,  having  for  its  object  the 
protection  of  their  employees  as  well  as  the  safety  of  the  public.  The 
business  of  other  corporations  is  not  subject  to  similar  dangers  to  their 
employees,  and  no  objections,  therefore,  can  be  made  to  the  legisla¬ 
tion  on  the  ground  of  its  making  an  unjust  discrimination.”  Because 
the  courts,  in  sustaining  these  acts,  have  pointed  to  the  peculiar 
hazards  to  which  railroad  employees  are  exposed,  to  defend  the  stat¬ 
utes  against  the  charge  of  unjust  discrimination,  it  is  assumed  that  a 
fellow-servant  act  applicable  to  street  railways  would  be  unconstitu¬ 
tional,  because  the  employees  of  such  corporations  are  not  subjected  to 
all  the  hazards  that  beset  employees  of  steam  railroads.  It  is  admitted 
that  employees  in  the  operation  of  street  railroads — especially  those 
engaged  in  operating  cars  on  which  electricity  is  the  motive  power — 
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are  exposed  to  great  hazards;  but  it  is  said  they  are  not  the  peculiar 
hazards  which  attend  the  operation  of  steam  railroads,  and  therefore 
they  do  not,  and,  if  the  argument  is  sound,  can  not,  come  within  the 
same  class  as  employees  of  steam  railroads.  We  can  not  subscribe  to 
this  contention.  In  our  opinion,  it  was  entirely  competent  for  the 
legislature  to  have  enacted  a  general  fellow-servant  law,  which  would 
have  applied  to  all  masters  and  servants;  and  it  was  also  within  its 
power  to  enact  this  law  governing  the  liability  of  railroads  to  their 
employees,  and  to  include  therein,  as  we  hold  they  did  do,  the  employees 
of  all  railroads — street  and  electric  railroads  as  well  as  steam  railroads. 

It  is  not  to  be  questioned  that,  in  the  exercise  of  its  general  reme¬ 
dial  and  police  powers,  the  legislature  may  enact  laws  for  the  health 
and  safety  of  our  citizens,  and,  when  a  given  subject  is  within  its 
power,  the  extent  to  which  it  is  to  be  exercised  is  within  the  discretion 
of  the  legislature.  It  is  within  the  common  knowledge  of  us  all  that 
at  the  time  this  act  was  passed  nearly  all  the  street  railways  in  this 
State  were  being  operated  by  electricity,  and  those  that  were  not  were 
rapidly  being  converted  into  electric  roads;  that  this  motive  power 
was  exceedingly  hazardous  and  dangerous.  It  is  not  insisted  that  it 
would  not  be  wise  and  humane  legislation  to  throw  around  the 
employees  operating  these  cars  the  same  protection  that  is  given  an 
operative  on  a  steam  railroad,  but  only  that  the  general  words  do  not 
include  them,  and,  if  they  did,  they  are  not  in  the  same  class.  To 
this  we  answer  that,  when  it  is  conceded  that  their  avocation  subjects 
them  to  perils  from  the  negligence  of  their  fellow-servants,  it  is  not 
for  this  or  any  other  court  to  say  to  the  legislature,  “You  shall  not 
enlarge  the  class  so  as  to  include  the  employees  of  all  railroads,  but 
shall  restrict  it  to  steam  railroads  alone.”  In  a  word,  we  hold  that  an 
act  of  the  legislature  is  not  to  be  declared  void  unless  the  violation  of 
the  Constitution  is  so  manifest  as  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt. 

In  view  of  the  remedial  character  of  this  act,  the  absence  of  any¬ 
thing  in  any  portion  of  the  act  indicating  a  purpose  to  restrict  it  to 
steam  railroads,  and  the  decisions  in  this  State  which  have  applied 
certain  general  provisions  of  our  railroad  laws  alike  to  street  railways 
and  steam  railroads,  and  because  the  plain,  unambiguous  words  of  the 
act  are  broad  enough  to  include  street  railways,  we  hold  that  the  act 
means  what  it  says,  and  that  street  railroads  are  liable  in  the  same 
manner  as  steam  railroads  to  their  employees  for  the  negligence  of 
their  coemployees  or  fellow-servants. 


Examination,  Licensing,  etc.  ,  of  Barbers — Title— Special 
Legislation — Constitutionality  of  Statute — State  v.  Sharpless , 
Supreme  Court  of  Washington,  71  Pacific  Reporter ,  page  737.— In  this 
case  Richard  Sharpless  was  convicted  in  the  superior  court  of  Spokane 
County  of  practicing  the  occupation  of  a  barber  without  having  first 
obtained  a  certificate  of  registration  entitling  him  to  practice  such 
occupation,  as  required  by  chapter  172,  laws  of  1901.  (See  Bulletin 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  No.  43,  pp.  1323,  1324.)  Sharpless 
appealed  to  the  supreme  court,  which  affirmed  the  judgment  of  the 
court  below. 
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Judge  Mount  in  announcing  the  opinion  of  the  court  used,  in  part, 
the  following  language: 

The  only  questions  raised  which  may  be  considered  on  this  appeal 
are  questions  which  go  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  act  of  1901 
(Laws  1901,  p.  319,  c.  172).  It  is  claimed  (1)  that  the  act  is  repug¬ 
nant  to  section  19,  art.  2,  of  the  constitution  of  this  State,  which  pro¬ 
vides  that  44  no  bill  shall  embrace  more  than  one  subject  and  that  shall 
be  expressed  in  the  title”;  (2)  tint  the  act  is  repugnant  to  the  four¬ 
teenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
especially  to  section  12,  art.  1,  of  the  constitution  of  this  State,  which 
is  as  follows:  44  No  law  shall  be  passed  granting  to  any  citizen  or  class 
of  citizens  or  corporation  other  than  municipal  privileges  or  immuni¬ 
ties  which  upon  the  same  terms  shall  not  equally  belong  to  all  citizens 
or  corporations.” 

1.  The  title  of  the  act  is  as  follows:  4 4 An  act  to  regulate  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  barbering  and  licensing  of  persons  to  carry  on  such  practice, 
and  providing  punishment  for  its  violation.”  The  act  defines  the 
practice  of  barbering,  and  provides  that  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person  to  follow  the  occupation  in  any  incorporated  cit}r  or  town 
without  first  having  obtained  a  license  therefor.  It  then  provides  for 
the  appointment  of  a  board  of  examiners;  defines  their  term  of  office, 
their  headquarters,  compensation,  and  their  duties;  then  prescribes 
the  fees  for  certificates,  and  also  the  qualifications  of  barbers;  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  issuance  of  certificates  to  qualified  persons  authorizing 
them  to  practice  barbering;  provides  for  apprentices;  and  also  speci¬ 
fies  the  causes  for  which  the  board  of  examiners  may  revoke  certificates 
issued  and  reissue  the  same;  lastly,  provides  a  penalty  for  practicing 
the  occupation  in  certain  districts  without  a  certificate  therefor,  and 
makes  certain  acts  of  barbers  in  the  cities  of  the  first,  second,  and 
third  classes  misdemeanors.  Appellant  argues  that  the  title  does  not 
embrace  the  appointment  of  the  board  of  examiners,  or  the  duties  of 
the  board  or  the  compensation  of  its  members,  or  refer  to  apprentices 
of  barbers,  or  to  the  subject  of  a  license  fee.  But  we  think  the  title 
is  sufficient  to  cover  all  these  provisions.  They  are  all  intimately  and 
naturally  connected  with  the  subject-matter  of  the  act. 

2.  It  is  next  argued  that  . the  act  is  void  because  44  local,  class, 
special,  and  discriminating  legislation”;  local,  because  it  applies  only 
to  incorporated  cities  and  towns,  and  special  and  discriminating, 
because  it  does  not  affect  all  barbers  alike. 

After  quoting  sections  1,  9,  10,  and  15  of  chapter  172,  laws  of  1901, 
the  court  continued: 

The  right  of  the  legislature  to  enact  laws  for  the  promotion  of 
health  is  now  universally  sustained  as  a  police  regulation;  [Cases 
cited.]  Under  this  rule  the  legislature  of  this  State  has  enacted  laws 
for  the  regulation  of  the  occupations  of  physicians,  dentists,  pharmacy, 
and  other  occupations. 

It  is  also  well  settled  in  this  State  that  when  a  law  operates  equally 
upon  all  who  fall  under  its  operation,  even  though  they  constitute  a 
class,  the  law  is  upheld. 

The  act  under  consideration  in  effect  classifies  the  State  into  three 
districts:  (1)  All  cities  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  classes;  (2)  all 
other  incorporated  cities  and  towns;  (3)  all  towns  or  places  not  incor- 
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porated.  All  barbers  conducting  their  occupation  in  the  latter  class 
are  exempted  from  the  provisions  of  the  act.  All  barbers  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  class,  except  those  engaged  at  the  time  the  act  took  effect,  must 
pass  an  examination  and  pay  $5  for  a  certificate.  All  in  the  first  class 
at  the  time  the  law  took  effect  were  entitled  to  a  certificate  authorizing 
them  to  continue  the  practice  of  their  occupations  upon  filing  an 
affidavit  and  paying  $1  therefor.  All  thereafter  within  the  first  and 
second  classes,  desiring  to  barber,  must  pass  an  examination  and  pay 
a  fee  of  $5.  All  barbers  in  the  first  class  are  subject  also  to  certain 
restrictions  as  follows:  The}7  must  not  use  the  same  towel  on  two 
different  persons  without  having  the  same  laundered.  They  must 
sterilize  their  tools  before  using  them  the  second  time,  etc.  Barbers 
as  a  class  throughout  the  State  are  undoubtedly  subject  to  different 
rules  and  restrictions  under  this  act,  but  these  restrictions  depend 
upon  the  district  in  which  they  carry  on  their  occupation.  All  who 
carry  on  their  occupation  in  the  same  district  are  subject  to  the  same 
laws  and  are  treated  alike.  No  privilege  or  immunity  is  granted  to 
one  which  upon  the  same  terms  does  not  belong  equally  to  all. 
Barbers  as  a  class  have  no  greater  rights  or  privileges  under  the  con¬ 
stitution  than  citizens  as  a  class.  If  citizens  may  be  classified  into 
districts,  and  different  regulations  applied  to  citizens  residing  in  one 
district  from  those  residing  in  another,  it  certainly  follows  that  a  class 
of  citizens  such  as  barbers  residing  in  one  district  may  be  governed 
by  regulations  different  from  those  governing  barbers  residing  in 
another  district.  It  can  not  be  doubted  that  the  legislature  may 
authorize  by  general  act  all  cities  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  classes, 
and  all  incorporated  towns  within  the  State,  to  regulate  the  occupation 
of  barbering  therein,  or  regulate  any  occupation  affecting  the  health 
and  morals  of  the  community;  that  any  such  cities  of  the  first  class 
under  such  authority  might  properly  pass  an  ordinance  regulating  the 
occupation  of  barbers,  making  the  same  requirements  apply  to  all 
barbers  within  the  city  limits,  requiring  them  to  pay  a  license  sufficient 
for  the  costs  of  maintaining  the  regulation,  requiring  them  to  pass  an 
examination  before  a  qualified  board  before  they  are  permitted  to 
practice  their  occupation,  and  requiring  them  to  sterilize  their  towels 
and  tools  before  using  them,  and  other  reasonable  regulations.  Cities 
of  the  second  and  third  classes  or  incorporated  towns  under  such 
authority  might  also  each  pass  similar  acts,  but  with  different  require¬ 
ments  and  different  charges  for  licenses,  and  no  one  would  argue  that, 
because  the  requirements  in  different  cities  were  different,  or  the  fees 
for  licenses  were  different  in  different  towns,  or  because  certain  towns 
had  not  regulated  the  occupation  at  all,  the  act  was  inimical  to  the 
constitutional  provisions  under  discussion,  for  the  reason  that  all 
barbers  throughout  the  State  were  not  placed  upon  the  same  terms. 
If  the  State  may  authorize  cities  and  towns  to  make  these  regulations, 
the  State  may  make  them  in  the  first  instance,  because  cities  and 
incorporated  towns  of  the  State  are  creatures  of  the  State,  and  may 
be  regulated  by  general  law  as  well  as  by  ordinance.  For  these  rea¬ 
sons,  we  think  the  act  is  not  repugnant  to  section  12  of  article  1  of 
the  constitution  of  this  State,  nor  to  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
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Hours  of  Labor — Street  Railways — Constitutionality  of  Stat¬ 
ute — In  re  Ten- Hour  Law  for  Street  Railway  Corporations ,  Supreme 
Court  of  Rhode  Island ,  51  Atlantic  Reporter ,  page  602. — The  legisla¬ 
ture  of  Rhode  Island  enacted,  April  4,  1902,  a  law  limiting  the  hours 
of  labor  of  certain  employees  of  street  railway  corporations  to  ten 
hours  per  day  (see  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Labor  No.  45,  p.432). 
There  were  certain  exceptions  which  need  not  be  cited  here.  A  later 
enactment  declared  it  to  be  the  true  intent  and  purpose  of  this  law  to 
limit  the  usual  hours  of  labor,  in  the  absence  of  agreement  as  to  such 
hours  between  emplo}rees  and  their  employer,  to  ten  hours’  actual  work 
per  day,  to  be  performed  within  a  period  of  twelve  consecutive  hours, 


21  years  or  upward,  from  laboring  a  greater  or  lesser  number  of  hours 
a  day  in  accordance  with  his  contract  so  to  do,  nor  to  impose  any 
penalty  upon  any  person  or  corporation  for  permitting  such  employees 
to  labor  such  greater  or  lesser  number  of  hours  in  the  performance  of 
such  work.”  The  governor  of  Rhode  Island  submitted  to  the  supreme 
court  questions  (1)  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  law,  and  (2)  as  to 
whether  there  is  anything  in  the  provisions  of  the  chapter  u  to  make  it 
illegal  for  a  street  railway  corporation  to  make  a  contract  with  its 
employees  to  labor  more  than  ten  hours  within  the  twenty-four  hours 
of  the  natural  day,  and  within  twelve  consecutive  hours,  except  as  pro¬ 
vided  in  said  chapter.”  The  court,  Judge  Blodgett  dissenting,  sub¬ 
mitted  the  following  opinion  in  response  to  these  questions: 

Chapter  1004  of  the  Public  Laws  relates  to  the  hours  of  labor  on 
street  railways.  It  therefore  relates  also  to  the  exercise  of  public 
franchises  upon  public  streets  for  public  accommodation.  When  a  law 
is  made  to  affect  corporations  created  by  and  subject  to  the  legislative 
authority,  it  is  held  to  be  an  amendment  to  the  several  charters  and 
sustainable  on  that  ground.  A  notable  instance  of  this  sort  is  found 
in  the  weekly  payment  law  of  1891.  The  case  of  State  v.  Brown  & 
Sharpe  Mfg.  Co.,  18  R.  I.  16,  25  Atl.  246,  17  L.  R.  A.  856,  so  fully 
and  carefully  covered  the  scope  and  authority  of  such  laws  that  we 
need  not  here  repeat  its  reasoning.  It  was  there  decided  that  the  law 
was  not  in  violation  of  any  of  the  constitutional  provisions  of  the 
United  States  or  of  this  State.  The  same  reasoning  is  applicable  to 
the  statute  in  question,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  corporations. 

There  is  also  a  common  assent  that  the  legislature  has  the  right  of 
control  in  all  matters  affecting  public  safet}^,  health,  and  welfare,  on 
the  ground  that  these  are  within  the  indefinable  but  unquestioned  pur¬ 
view  of  what  is  known  as  the  police  power.  It  is  indefinable,  because 
none  can  foreseethe  ever-changing  conditions  which  may  call  for  its  exer¬ 
cise;  and  it  is  unquestioned,  because  it  is  a  necessary  function  of  gov¬ 
ernment  to  provide  for  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  people.  Private 
rights  are  often  involved  in  its  exercise,  but  a  law  is  not  on  that 
account  rendered  invalid  or  unconstitutional.  The  first  inquiry  is 
whether  the  subject  of  the  law  i$  within  the  power;  for,  if  it  is,  the 
legislature  has  jurisdiction  to  enact  it,  and  its  terms  are  subject  to  a 
reasonable  legislative  discretion. 
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The  constitutionality  of  the  law  under  consideration  may  also  be 
sustained  as  an  exercise  of  the  police  power  of  the  legislature.  Jn 
Holden  v.  Hardy,  169  U.  S.  366,  18  Sup.  Ct.  383,  42  L.  Ed.  780,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  held  that  a  statute  of  Utah  which 
limited  the  hours  of  labor  in  mines  to  eight  hours  per  day,  except  in 
cases  of  emergency,  was  a  valid  exercise  of  the  police  power,  and  not 
in  conflict  with  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  That  decision  goes  much  further  than  the  question 
here  presented,  because  the  law  affected  cases  based  primarily  on 
private  contracts.  The  law  before  us  is  more  clearly  within  such 
power,  for  the  triple  reason  that  it  deals  with  public  corporations,  the 
use  of  a  public  franchise,  and  a  provision  for  public  safety.  It  has 
been  held,  in  many  cases,  that  any  one  of  these  grounds  is  sufficient 
to  sustain  an  exercise  of  the  police  power.  In  answering  your  question, 
therefore,  we  have  to  look  to  possible  objections  to  the  details  of  the 
law,  rather  than  to  the  affirmative  authority  of  its  scope. 

It  may  be  objected  that  it  infringes  the  right  of  contract;  but  that 
objection  is  answered,  by  the  decision  above  quoted,  on  the  ground 
that  the  police  power  stands  above  private  rights  in  matters  affecting 
the  public  welfare.  Also,  as  stated  by  this  court  in  State  v.  Dalton, 
22  R.  I.  77,  46  Atl.  234,  48  L.  R.  A.  775,  84  Am.  St.  Rep.  818:  “  This 
inalienable  right  is  trenched  upon  and  impaired  whenever  the  legisla¬ 
ture  prohibits  a  man  from  carrying  on  his  own  business  in  his  own 
way,  provided  always  that  the  business  and  the  mode  of  carrying  it  on 
are  not  injurious  to  the  public,  and  provided,  also,  that  it  is  not  a  busi¬ 
ness  which  is  affected  with  a  public  use  or  interest.”  The  law  in 
question  is  clearly  within  the  latter  proviso. 

It  may  also  be  objected  that  this  law  is  not  a  proper  exercise  of  the 
power,  because  it  exempts  from  its  operation  cases  of  existing  written 
contracts.  Granting  that  the  legislature  has  jurisdiction  of  the  subject- 
matter,  it  must  also  be  granted  that  it  has  reasonable  discretion  in  act¬ 
ing  upon  it. 

While  there  may  be  no  obvious  reason  for  exempting  from  the 
operation  of  the  present  statute  cases  of  existing  written  contracts 
under  which  there  might  be  as  great  danger  to  the  public  from  the 
strain  of  excessive  labor  as  in  cases  where  there  is  no  such  contract, 
so,  on  the  other  hand,  such  exemption  is  not  obviously  arbitrary,  par¬ 
tial,  or  oppressive.  Assuming  knowledge  of  the  facts  on  the  part  of 
the  legislature,  it  may  be  that  written  contracts  were  so  few,  or  held 
by  men  of  such  experience  and  skill,  or  applicable  to  such  conditions 
of  labor,  as  to  make  the  exemption  reasonable  and  proper  so  far  as  the 
public  are  concerned. 

It  is  a  general  rule  that  a  law  must  apply  equally  to  all  of  the  class 
affected  by  it,  and  this  law  applies  to'  all  contracts  for  labor  on  street 
railroads  other  than  those  under  existing  written  contracts.  It  is 
prospective  in  its  operation,  and  as  the  written  contracts  expire  it  will 
embrace  all. 

The  second  question  calls  for  a  construction  of  the  act  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  right  to  contract  under  it. 

The  first  section  forbids  an  officer  of  a  company  to  exact  more  than 
10  hours’  work,  from  which  an  inference  might  arise  that  it  could 
accept  it  if  rendered  voluntarily,  as  by  contract.  The  second  section, 
however,  rebuts  such  an  inference,  for  in  that  section  the  intent  is 
explained  as  follows:  “The  true  intent  and  purpose  of  this  act  is  to 
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limit  the  usual  hours  of  labor  of  the  employees  of  street  railwa}T 
corporations,  as  aforesaid,  to  ten  hours’  actual  work  a  day,  to  be  per¬ 
formed  within  a  period  of  twelve  consecutive  hours.”  This  express 
intention  to  limit  the  hours  is  quite  inconsistent  with  an  inference  to 
permit  it  by  contract.  If  such  an  inference  could  stand,  it  would  be 
possible  for  parties  to  avoid  the  act  by  their  simple  consent,  and  thus 
to  render  it  a  nullity.  The  apparent  purpose  of  the  act  is  not  to 
create  a  right  in  favor  of  the  employees,  which  they  might  waive,  so 
much  as  to  guard  the  public  safety  from  service  too  prolonged  for 
alertness  in  the  exercise  of  reasonable  care.  If  this  be  so,  the  public 
safet}^  can  not  be  made  dependent  upon  private  contracts. 

We  therefore  reply  to  the  second  question  of  your  excellency  that 
it  is  illegal  for  a  street  railway  company  to  make  a  contract  with  its 
employees  to  labor  more  than  10  hours  within  the  24  hours  of  the 
natural  day,  and  within  12  hours,  except  as  provided  in  said  chapter. 


Minimum  Wage  Law— Legislative  Supervision  of  Municipal 
Corporations— Constitutionality  of  Statute — Street  v.  Varney 
Electrical  Supply  Company ,  Supreme  Court  of  Indiana,  66  Northeast¬ 
ern  Reporter ,  page  895. — This  was  an  action  brought  by  Frank  L. 
Street  against  the  above-named  company  to  recover  $54,  balance  due 
for  labor  performed,  and  $300  attorney’s  fees.  Action  was  brought 
under  the  act  of  March  9,  1901,  of  the  Indiana  legislature,  com¬ 
monly  called  the  u minimum  wage  law.”  This  statute  provides  that 
unskilled  labor  upon  any  public  work  of  the  State,  counties,  cities, 
and  Towns  shall  receive  not  less  than  20  cents  an  hour  for  such  labor, 
and  that  an}^  contractor  or  any  person  in  charge  of  such  work  who 
shall  violate  the  provisions  of  this  law  shall  be  subject  to  penalty 
of  fine  and  imprisonment.  The  circuit  court  of  Wayne  County  gave 
judgment  against  Street,  and  from  this  judgment  he  made  an  appeal 
to  the  supreme  court,  which  affirmed  the  decision  of  the  court  below 
on  the  grounds  of  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  statute  in  question. 

Judge  Dowling,  who  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court,  used,  in 
part,  the  following  language: 

The  act  of  March  9,  1901,  undertakes  to  fix  the  minimum  rate  of 
compensation  to  be  paid  to  a  particular  and  limited  class  of  laborers 
employed  upon  any  public  work  of  the  State,  counties,  cities,  and 
towns,  without  regard  to  the  actual  value  of  such  labor,  or  the  rate 
paid  by  other  persons,  natural  or  artificial,  for  the  same  kind  of  labor 
in  the  same  vicinity.  It  is  not  contended,  and  it  could  not  be  main¬ 
tained,  that  the  restrictions  in  this  act  upon  the  right  of  contract 
would  be  valid  if  the  act  applied  to  the  work  and  affairs  of  private 
citizens.  Even  if  no  express  provision  of  any  constitution  forbade 
such  legislative  interference  with  the  right  of  contract,  it  would  be 
void,  for  the  reason  that  the  authority  to  fix  by  contract  the  prices  to 
be  paid  for  property,  including  human  labor,  is  not  ordinariW  within 
the  domain  of  legislation.  But  such  enactments  are  also  held  to  be  in 
violation  of  section  1,  art.  1,  of  the  State  constitution,  securing  to 
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every  citizen  of  the  State  the  inalienable  right  to  personal  liberty  and 
to  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

But  it  is  argued  in  support  of  the  validity  of  the  act  that  no  specific 
provision  of  the  Federal  or  State  constitution  inhibits  this  species  of 
legislation,  and  that  counties,  cities,  and  towns  are  mere  political  and 
municipal  subdivisions  of  the  State,  through  which  the  government  is 
administered.  It  is  said  that  the  State  has  the  power  to  fix  the  salaries 
of  its  officers,  and  the  wages  it  will  pay  to  its  agents  and  employees; 
therefore  it  has  the  right  to  declare  what  rate  of  wages  shall  be  paid 
to  the  agents  and  employees  of  a  county,  city,  or  town  employed  upon 
any  public  work. 

While  the  counties,  cities,  and  towns  are  political  and  municipal 
subdivisions  of  the  State,  they  are  not  governmental  agencies  in  such 
sense  as  to  subject  the  management  of  their  local  affairs,  involving  the 
making  of  contracts  for  labor  and  materials  to  be  used  upon  local 
improvements,  and  the  payment  of  the  same  out  of  the  revenues  of  the 
county,  city,  or  town,  to  the  arbitrary  and  unlimited  control  of  the 
legislature.  They  are  corporations  as  well  as  political  and  govern¬ 
mental  subdivisions  and  agencies,  and,  as  such  corporations,  they  have 
the  power  to  make  contracts  by  which  the  rate  of  compensation  for 
property  sold  to  them  is  fixed.  With  regard  to  such  contracts  for  the 
purchase  of  property  or  the  employment  of  labor,  counties,  cities,  and 
towns  stand  much  upon  the  same  footing  as  private  corporations;  and 
they  can  not  be  compelled  by  an  act  of  the  legislature  to  pay  for  any 
species  of  property  more  than  it  is  worth,  or  more  than  its  market 
value  at  the  time  and  in  the  place  where  it  is  contracted  for.  The 
power  to  confiscate  the  property  of  the  citizens  and  taxpayers  of  a 
county,  city,  or  town,  by  forcing  them  to  pay  for  an}7  commodity, 
whether  it  be  merchandise  or  labor,  an  arbitrary  price,  in  excess  of  the 
market  value,  is  not  one  of  the  powers  of  the  legislature  over  munici¬ 
pal  corporations,  nor  the  legitimate  use  of  such  corporations  as  agencies 
of  the  State. 

The  judge  then  cited  among  other  cases  those  of  People  ex  rel. 
Rodgers  v.  Coler  (see  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Labor  No.  35,  p. 
805),  and  of  the  City  of  Cleveland  v.  Clements  Bros.  Construction  Co. 
(see  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Labor  No.  47,  p.  941).  Continuing, 
he  said: 

If  the  legislature  has  the  right  to  fix  the  minimum  rate  of  wages  to 
be  paid  for  common  labor,  then  it  has  the  power  to  fix  the  maximum 
rate.  And  if  it  can  regulate  the  price  of  labor,  it  may  also  regulate 
the  prices  of  flour,  fuel,  merchandise,  and  land.  But  these  are  powers 
which  have  never  been  conceded  to  the  legislature,  and  their  exercise 
by  the  State  would  be  utterly  inconsistent  with  our  ideas  of  civil 
liberty. 

The  statute  of  March  9,  1901,  is  obnoxious  to  the  further  objection 
that  through  its  operation  a  citizen  may  be  deprived  of  his  property 
without  due  process  of  law.  If  the  minimum  price  to  be  paid  by 
municipal  subdivisions  of  the  State  for  unskilled  labor  on  public  works 
exceeds  the  rate  at  which  such  labor  can  be  obtained  by  other  persons 
at  the  same  place,  then  the  excess  so  paid  for  labor  on  public  improve¬ 
ments  is  taken  from  the  citizens  assessed  for  such  works,  not  by  due 
process  of  law,  but  by  a  mere  legislative  fiat.  The  citizens  of  the 
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State,  who  must,  through  assessments  made  upon  their  property,  pay 
for  the  public  works  of  counties,  cities,  and  towns,  are  entitled  to  have 
such  work  done  at  such  rate  of  wages  as  the  local  agents  and  official 
representatives  of  such  municipal  subdivisions  of  the  State  ma}^  be  able 
to  secure  by  contract.  They  can  not  be  required  arbitrarily  to  pay 
higher  wages  than  laborers  employed  on  private  works  or  improve¬ 
ments  in  their  particular  district  demand,  any  more  than  they  could 
be  compelled  by  similar  legislation  to  pay  a  minimum  rate  of  wages 
to  laborers  employed  by  them  in  their  private  business.  If  the  mini¬ 
mum  rate  fixed  by  the  statute  exceeds  the  market  value  of  such  wages, 
the  excess  is  a  mere  donation  exacted  under  color  of  law  from  the 
citizens  liable  to  assessment  for  the  public  improvement,  and  bestowed 
upon  the  unskilled  laborer.  Public  revenues  can  not  be  applied  in  this 
way.  (McClelland  v.  State,  138  Ind.  321,  37  N.  E.  1089;  State  v.  City 
of  Indianapolis,  69  Ind.  375,  35  Am.  Rep.  223;  Warners.  Curran,  75 
Ind.  309.) 

Lastly,  we  think  the  statute  obnoxious  to  the  objection  of  class  leg¬ 
islation.  In  fixing  the  minimum  rate  of  wages  to  be  paid  for  unskilled 
labor  to  be  employed  by  counties,  cities,  and  towns  on  public  improve¬ 
ments,  a  classification  is  made  which  is  unnatural  and  unconstitutional. 
The  laboring  men  of  the  State  may,  for  some  purposes,  constitute  a 
class  concerning  which  particular  legislation  may  be  proper.  This 
classification  has  been  recognized  and  sustained  in  statutes  requiring 
the  payment  of  wages  in  lawful  money  of  the  United  States,  forbid¬ 
ding  the  assignment  of  future  and  unearned  wages,  and  in  similar 
acts.  But  no  legal  and  sufficient  reason  can  be  assigned  for  placing- 
unskilled  labor  in  a  class  by  itself  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  by  law  the 
minimum  rate  of  wages  at  which  it  shall  be  employed  by  counties, 
cities,  and  towns  on  their  public  works.  No  sufficient  reason  has  been 
assigned  why  the  wages  of  the  unskilled  laborer  should  be  fixed  by 
law,  and  maintained  at  an  unalterable  rate,  regardless  of  their  actual 
value,  and  that  all  other  laborers  should  be  left  to  secure  to  themselves 
such  compensation  for  their  work  as  the  conditions  of  supply  and 
demand,  competition,  personal  qualities,  energy,  skill,  and  experience 
may  enable  them  to  do. 

After  the  most  careful  and  thorough  examination  of  all  the  ques¬ 
tions  of  law  presented  by  the  .  demurrer  in  this  case,  we  are  satisfied 
that  the  ruling  of  the  lower  court  was  not  erroneous,  and  its  judg¬ 
ment  is  therefore  affirmed. 


Weekly  Wage  Law — Police  Power — Constitutionality  of 
Statute — Republic  Iron  and  Steel  Company  v.  State ,  Supreme  Court 
of  Indiana,  66  Northeastern  Reporter,  page  1005. — This  was  an  action 
by  the  State  of  Indiana  to  secure  the  enforcement  of  the  “weekty 
wage  law,'”  enacted  February  28,  1899.  This  law  provided  that  every 
person,  company,  corporation,  or  association,  except  common  carriers 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  should  make  weekly  payments,  in 
lawful  money  of  the  United  States,  for  the  full  amount  due  their 
employees  within  six  days  or  less  of  the  time  of  such  payment,  under 
penalty  of  50  per  cent  of  the  amount  due  and  unpaid,  to  be  assessed 
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and  collected  for  the  benefit  of  the  school  fund  of  the  State.  The 
enforcement  of  this  law  was  put  in  the  hands  of  the  department  of 
inspection,  or,  upon  its  failure  to  act,  any  citizen  of  the  State  might 
bring  action  in  the  name  of  the  State.  Judgment  had  been  rendered 
against  the  above-named  company  in  the  circuit  court  of  Delaware 
County,  and  from  this  the  company  appealed.  The  facts  were  not  in 
dispute,  the  question  being  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  law.  The 
supreme  court  reversed  the  judgment  of  the  court  below,  holding  that 
the  above  statute  was  in  contravention  of  the  provisions  of  the  four¬ 
teenth  amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  also 
of  the  State  constitution.  Judge  Hadley,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of 
the  court,  used  in  part  the  following  language: 

The  attorney-general  endeavors  to  justify  the  law  upon  two  grounds: 
(1)  The  wage-earners  are  not  upon  an  equal  footing  with  employers, 
and  opportunities  for  oppression  and  consequent  public  suffering 
ensue;  and  (2)  thrift  being  beneficial  to  the  community,  it  should  be 
encouraged  by  enabling  workmen  to  pay  cash  for  current  demands, 
which  can  only  be  done  by  requiring  frequent  payment  of  wages. 
Assuming  all  these  things  to  be  true,  they  do  not  of  themselves  justify 
the  arbitrary  invasion  of  the  personal  rights  and  liberty  of  the  citizen. 
Liberty  to  contract  on  one’s  own  terms,  to  decide  for  himself  his  own 
employment,  to  buy  and  sell,  to  exchange  one  belonging  for  another, 
are  among  his  most  valuable  and  cherished  rights. 

Is  the  statute  in  question  a  reasonable  regulation,  and  reasonable  in 
its  operation  upon  the  persons  whom  it  affects?  The  contract  prohib¬ 
ited  affects  employer  and  employee  alike.  If  the  master  can  employ 
only  upon  terms  of  weekly  payment,  the  workman  can  find  employ¬ 
ment  on  no  other  terms.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  statute  gives  the 
parties  no  choice — no  right  to  waive  the  provisions  of  the  law.  The 
language  is,  “Every  person,  company  or  corporation,  employing  any 
person  to  labor,  shall  make  weekly  payments  for  the  full  amount  due 
for  such  labor,  and  the  chief  inspector,  or  any  person  interested,  may 
bring  suit  in  the  name  of  the  State,  against  any  person,  company  or 
corporation  that  neglects  or  refuses  to  comply  within  ten  days  after 
such  payment  is  due  and  left  unpaid.”  The  obvious  intention  of  the 
Legislature  was  to  make  contracts  for  persons  that  they  would  not  in 
all  cases  make  for  themselves,  and  to  forbid  the  making  of  contracts 
that  they  would  make.  The  laborer  may  be  the  chief  sufferer.  His 
labor  may  be  the  only  means  of  supplying  himself  and  family,  but  by 
this  law  he  is  denied  the  right  to  work,  and  another  the  right  to  employ 
him,  unless  he  can  be  paid  once  a  week.  Any  law  or  policy  that  dis¬ 
ables  the  citizen  from  making  a  contract  whereby  he  may  find  lawful, 
needed,  and  satisfactory  employment  is  unreasonable.  It  may  be  that 
the  workman  will  desire  and  request  his  employer,  as  conducive  to 
econom}^  and  saving,  to  keep  back  all  wages  not  needed  for  current 
necessities.  Whether  he  leaves  his  surplus  earnings  with  his  employer, 
or  deposits  them  with  the  building  and  loan  association  or  with  the 
savings  bank,  involves  no  public  interest  and  affects  no  public  concern. 
Yet,  according  to  this  statute,  if,  in  a  fair  and  open  agreement,  the 
employer  “neglects  or  refuses”  to  pay  the  full  amount  earned  for  a 
period"  of  10  days  after  due,  the  chief  inspector  may,  if  he  disapproves 
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the  arrangement  (and  upon  his  failure  to  act  any  citizen  of  the  State 
may)  sue,  without  the  consent  and  even  over  the  protest  of  the  work¬ 
man,  in  the  name  of  the  State,  and  not  only  compel  payment,,  but 
mulct  the  employer  in  a  50  per  centum  penalty  for  making  an  honest 
effort  to  favor  his  employee. 

The  statute  places  the  wage-earners  of  the  State  under  quasi  guard¬ 
ianship.  It  classes  them  with  minors  and  other  persons  under  legal 
disability,  by  making  their  contracts  void  at  the  pleasure  of  a  public 
officer.  It  tends  to  degrade  them  as  citizens,  by  impeaching  their  abil¬ 
ity  to  take  care  of  themselves.  It  is  paternalism,  pure  and  simple,  and 
in  violent  conflict  with  the  liberty  and  equality  theory  of  our  institu¬ 
tions.  It  is  no  argument  to  say  that  our  assumption  is  unreasonable, 
and  that  the  inspector  is  not  likely  to  interfere  in  such  cases.  Whether 
he  will  or  n*ot  is  unimportant.  In  discussing  the  constitutionality  of 
the  act  in  question,  it  is  to  be  determined  not  by  what  has  been  done 
or  is  likely  to  be  done  under  it,  but  what  may  be  done  under  and  by 
virtue  of  its  authority.  We  do  not  assert  that  the  legislature  is  pow¬ 
erless  to  regulate  the  payment  of  wages  when  the  same  are  paid  at 
unreasonable  periods,  or  that  a  community  composed  largely  of  work¬ 
ingmen  may  not  be  injuriously  affected  by  unduly  delayed  payments, 
for  these  questions  are  not  before  us;  but  what  we  do  hold  is  that  this 
statute,  which  takes  away  from  both  the  emplo3^er  and  emplo}Tee, 
whether  in  the  shop,  in  the  store,  or  on  the  farm,  all  power  to  con-  * 
tract  for  labor,  except  upon  terms  of  weekly  payment  of  wages  in 
cash,  is  an  unreasonable,  and  therefore  an  unconstitutional,  restriction. 

It  is  also  contended  that  appellant,  being  an  employer,  and  not  an 
employee,  can  only  raise  such  questions  as  involve  the  rights  of  employ¬ 
ers,  and  that  the  constitutional  right  of  a  laborer  to  contract  to  do 
lawful  work  upon  terms  satisfactory  to  him  can  not  be  questioned  or 
appropriated  by  an  employer  as  a  defense;  thus  applying  to  contract¬ 
ing  parties  the  rule  affirmed  in  Railroad  v.  Montgomeiy,  152  Ind.  1, 
13,  19  N.  E.  582,  71  Am.  St.  Rep.  301,  and  many  other  cases.  We 
are  unwilling  to  admit  that  this  is  a  proper  case  for  the  application  of 
the  rule,  since  we  are  unable  to  see  how  the  result  may  be  different, 
whether  the  laborer  is  disqualified  from  entering  into  a  contract  of 
employment,  or  the  employer  disqualified  from  making  it.  In  either 
view,  the  contract  which  the  parties  desire  to  make  is  prevented,  and 
both  parties  mutually  and  equally  affected  by  the  interdiction. 

The  foregoing  conclusions  lead  us  to  conclude  that  the  act  in  con¬ 
troversy,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  question  herein  involved,  is  in  vio¬ 
lation  of  section  1,  art.  1,  of  the  State  constitution,  commonly  known 
as  the  “  Bill  of  Rights”,  and  of  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Constitution,  denying  a  State  the  power  to  deprive  a  person  of 
life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  process  of  law,  and  the  demur¬ 
rer  to  the  complaint  should  have  been  sustained. 


DECISIONS  UNDER  COMMON  LAW. 

Employers’  Liability — Railroad  Companies — Rules — Devoe  v. 
New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad  Company,  Court  of 
Appeals  of  New  York ,  66  Northeastern  Reporter,  page  568. — In  this 
case  Jeanette  E.  Devoe  sued  the  railroad  company  above  named  to 
recover  damages  for  the  death  of  William  H.  Devoe,  an  inspector 
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in  its  employ.  The  trial  court  gave  judgment  for  the  plaintiff,  which, 
on  appeal,  was  reversed  by  the  appellate  division  of  the  supreme  court 
and  a  new  trial  granted.  The  plaintiff,  Devoe,  then  appealed  to  the 
court  of  appeals,  which  reversed  the  decision  of  the  appellate  division 
and  affirmed  the  judgment  of  the  court  below.  Judge  Haight  pre¬ 
sented  a  dissenting  opinion,  in  which  Judge  Parker  concurred,  hold¬ 
ing  that  the  sufficienc}^  of  rides  was  a  question  for  the  court  and  not  for 
the  jury.  The  facts  in  the  case  were,  briefly,  that  William  H.  Devoe 
was  an  inspector  of  cars  employed  at  Syracuse,  and  that  at  the  time  of 
the  accident  which  caused  his  death  he  was  engaged  in  inspecting  the 
cars  of  a  passenger  train,  from  which  the  engine  had  been  detached. 
While  he  was  between  the  cars,  a  switching  engine  backed  up  to  the  train 
which  he  was  inspecting,  for  the  purpose  of  coupling  thereto,  and  he 
was  caught  by  the  motion  of  the  cars  and  crushed.  The  question  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  court  was  as  to  the  sufficienc}^  of  the  rules  adopted  by 
the  railroad  company  and  the  nature  of  the  evidence  introduced. 

Judge  Vann  announced  the  decision  of  the  court,  discussing  first, 
the  sufficiency  of  the  evidence  in  the  following  language: 

Several  witnesses  who  had  been  employed  as  inspectors  upon  other 
railroads  were  called  by  the  plaintiff  to  show  what  rules  had  been  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  companies  operating  those  roads  for  the  protection  of  car 
inspectors.  In  each  instance  a  book  containing  the  rules  of  the  partic¬ 
ular  company  for  which  the  witness  had  worked  was  produced  by  the 
plaintiff  and  shown  to  him.  In  several  instances  it  did  not  appear  by 
the  date  upon  the  title  page  whether  it  purported  to  be  the  edition  in 
force  while  he  had  so  worked  or  not,  but  he  testified  that  the  rule 
appearing  in  the  book  upon  the  subject  was  in  force,  if  not  during  the 
entire  period  of  his  employment,  at  least  during  the  last  part  thereof. 
To  the  question  whether  that  rule  was  in  force  upon  the  railroad  in 
question  while  the  witness  was  employed  by  it,  the  defendant  objected 
upon  the  ground  that  it  was  not  the  best  evidence,  and  now  insists  that 
the  plaintiff  should  have  produced  “the  actual  edition  of  the  book  of 
rules  in  force  during  the  term  of  the  witness’  employment.”  We  think 
the  exception  to  the  rulings  which  allowed  such  questions  to  be  an¬ 
swered  raises  no  error.  It  was  competent  to  show  any  rule  relating  to 
the  subject  recently  in  force  upon  another  railroad.  The  witness  in 
each  instance  testified  that  the  rule  was  in  force  while  he  worked  on 
such  road  and  when  he  left  it.  It  was  competent  to  show  by  parol 
from  the  actual  knowledge  and  recollection  of  the  witness  the  rule 
actually  enforced  while  he  was  in  the  employment  of  another  railroad, 
and  to  use  any  edition  of  the  company’s  rules  to  refresh  his  recollec¬ 
tion.  It  was  unnecessary  to  produce  the  manuscript  of  the  rules  as 
written,  or  the  book  printed  therefrom.  Reasoning  is  illogical  when 
it  leads  to  an  absurdity. 

Judge  Vann  then  reviewed  a  portion  of  the  charge  to  the  jury  in 
which,  among  other  things,  the  trial  judge  had  said  that  it  was  a 
question  for  the  jury  to  decide  as  to  whether  or  not  a  rule  which  was 
testified  to  by  the  foreman  in  charge  of  the  yard  at  Syracuse  was  a 
proper  and  sufficient  rule  with  reference  to  the  inspection  of  cars.  To 
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this  instruction  the  defendants  excepted,  and  on  this  point  Judge  Vann 
said: 

When  the  business  of  a  master  is  such  that  the  safety  of  one  servant 
depends  upon  the  way  in  which  other  servants  do  their  work,  it  is  his 
duty  to  make,  promulgate,  and  enforce  reasonable  and  sufficient  rules 
for  the  protection  of  the  servant  exposed  to  danger.  The  situation  at 
the  Syracuse  station  of  the  defendant  was  somewhat  complicated  at 
the  time  of  the  accident  in  question.  There  were  many  tracks, 
switches,  and  branches.  Between  50  and  60  trains  came  and  went 
every  day,  and  the  car  inspectors  were  required  to  inspect  the  wheels, 
running  gear,  couplings,  safety  chains,  and  other  appliances  belonging 
to  each  car  of  each  train.  There  was  much  movement  of  trains  at  the 
station  from  one  track  to  another;  cars  were  taken  out  of  one  train 
and  put  into  others;  shifting  of  various  kinds  was  done;  trains  were 
made  up;  and  while  all  this  was  going  on  other  trains  were  constantly 
coming  in  and  going  out.  The  work  of  car  inspection  is  dangerous, 
and  the  necessity  for  rules  to  protect  the  inspectors  so  obvious  as  to 
be  scarcely  disputed.  A  rule  known  as  u  No.  38  ”  had  been  made  and 
promulgated  by  the  company  in  the  following  form:  u  A  blue  flag  by 
day  and  a  blue  light  by  night,  placed  on  the  end  of  the  car,  engine  or 
train,  denote  that  workmen  are  at  work  under  or  about  the  car,  engine 
or  train.  The  car,  engine  or  train  thus  protected  must  not  be  coupled 
to,  or  moved  or  other  cars  placed  in  front  of  it,  until  the  blue  signal 
is  removed  by  the  person  who  placed  it.”  The  rule,  as  quoted  above, 
was  the  only  rule  upon  the  subject  made  or  promulgated  by  the  com¬ 
pany,  but  it  is  conceded  that  it  was  never  enforced.  It  is  also  con¬ 
ceded  that,  if  it  had  been  enforced  on  the  occasion  in  question,  the 
plaintiff’s  intestate  would  not  have  been  injured.  Several  inspectors 
had  been  injured  at  the  Syracuse  station  while  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties  prior  to  the  accident  in  question,  others  had  narrowly  escaped 
injury,  and  many  complaints  had  been  made  by  employees  as  to  the 
danger  attending  the  work  of  inspection. 

While  the  defendant  was  without  any  printed  rule  upon  the  subject, 
except  the  one  quoted,  which  was  a  dead  letter,  because  it  was  not 
enforced,  its  foreman  of  the  car  department  testified  that  he,  without 
instructions  from  the  company,  or  from  any  superior  officer,  had  estab¬ 
lished  a  practice  by  verbal  directions  to  certain  employees,  which,  in 
his  opinion,  afforded  ample  protection.  According  to  his  testimony, 
which  was  not  corroborated,  he  required  the  inspectors  not  to  go  under 
the  cars  to  inspect,  and  whenever  they  had  any  repairing  to  do  which 
compelled  them  to  go  under  to  notify  the  depot  master,  whereupon  he 
was  to  inform  the  engineer  of  the  shifting  engine  and  the  engineer  in 
charge  of  the  engine  of  the  train  not  to  move  their  engines  without 
orders.  He  further  required  that  the  entire  crew  of  the  train  be  noti¬ 
fied  that  the  inspectors  were  at  work,  and  that  one  man  should  be 
stationed  by  the  engine  to  take  signals  and  another  at  the  end  of  the 
car  being  repaired  to  give  warning  in  case  of  danger.  According  to 
the  practice,  as  testified  to  by  him,  and  there  was  no  other  evidence 
for  the  defendant  upon  the  subject  of  rules,  even  if  repairs  were  to  be 
made  between  or  under  the  cars,  which  would  take  but  a  single  minute, 
such  as  screwing  on  a  nut  or  tightening  a  chain,  still  this  tedious  and 
indirect  process  was  to  be  resorted  to.  At  times  there  would  be  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  promptly  finding  the  depot  master,  or,  in  his  absence,  his 
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representative.  At  times,  also,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  men  not 
otherwise  engaged  to  act  as  watchers  at  the  engine  and  at  the  car  under 
reparation.  The  delay  and  difficulty  in  enforcing  the  rule  was  a  temp¬ 
tation  to  employees  to  disregard  it  and  run  the  risk.  It  lacked  the 
simplicity  and  adequacy  of  the  blue  signal  rule,  which,  as  it  was  shown, 
is  in  force  on  six  leading  railroads.  The  existence  of  that  unenforced 
rule,  printed  in  the  books  furnished  to  engineers  and  others,  tended 
to  produce  confusion.  A  rule  to  protect  employees  should  be  so 
framed  as  to  guard  them  to  a  reasonable  extent  against  the  consequences 
not  only  of  the  carelessness  of  coemployees,  but  of  their  own  careless¬ 
ness  also.  It  is  known  of  all  that  men  are  prone  to  run  risks  in  order 
to  save  time  and  trouble,  especially  wThen  the  risk  lasts  but  a  moment, 
and  the  precaution  necessary  to  guard  against  it  requires  a  considerable 
period  of  time.  The  duty  of  the  master  in  making  rules,  is  measured 
by  the  law  of  ordinary  diligence.  That  law  varies  with  the  situation, 
for  what  would  be  ordinary  diligence  under  one  set  of  facts  would  be 
negligence  in  another.  If,  however,  under  the  circumstances  of  a 
particular  case,  the  master  has  met  the  obligation  of  ordinary  diligence 
in  making  and  enforcing  a  rule,  he  is  free  from  liability^,  even  if  some 
other  rule  would  have  been  safer  and  better.  While  the  law  requires 
him  to  make  and  promulgate  reasonably  safe  and  proper  rules,  if  he 
does  so,  he  is  not  liable,  even  if  he  might  have  made  safer  and  more 
effective  rules.  If  a  rule  is  actually  made,  the  question  still  remains 
whether  it  is  proper  and  sufficient,  under  the  circumstances;  for  due 
diligence  is  not  satisfied  by  an  insufficient  and  inadequate  rule.  There 
was  no  discretion,  as  in  the  cases  relied  upon  by  the  defendant,  to 
make  rules  or  not,  as  it  saw  fit.  The  reasonableness  of  rules  made  for 
the  protection  of  the  master’s  interest  is  quite  different  from  the  suffi¬ 
ciency  of  rules  made  to  protect  human  life.  The  former  involves  simple 
inconvenience  to  the  public  if  the  rules  are  unreasonable,  while  the 
latter  involves  the  lives  of  the  employees.  It  may  be  that  where  the 
situation  is  simple,  and  entirely  free  from  complications,  the  sufficiency 
of  rules  made  even  to  protect  employees  would  be  a  question  of  law. 
When,  however,  as  in  this  case,  the  situation  was  complicated,  owing 
to  the  large  number  of  tracks  and  trains,  and  the  rule  was  not  only 
verbal,  leaving  its  enforcement  to  the  unaided  recollection  of  a  simple 
announcement,  but  the  delay  in  finding  the  depot  master,  the  difficulty 
of  getting  men  to  act  as  watchmen,  the  danger  of  taking  them  from 
other  employment,  and  the  temptation  to  run  a  momentary  risk  rather 
than  to  consume  time  in  order  to  be  safe,  were  so  great  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  verbal  instructions  was  for  the  jury. 
[Cases  cited.] 

It  is  said  that  it  is  inexpedient  to  leave  such  questions  to  the  jury, 
as  different  juries  might  find  diverse  verdicts  upon  the  same  evidence, 
and  thus  there  would  be  no  uniformity.  The  objection  is  not  without 
reason,  but  it  is  not  controlling.  It  applies  with  equal  force  to  the 
subject  of  the  necessity  for  rules,  which  is  clearly  for  the  jury  when 
the  evidence  is  sufficient  to  raise  the  question.  What  is  reasonable 
and  proper  under  a  complicated  state  of  facts  permitting  diverse  infer¬ 
ences  is  a  question  of  fact. 

After  examining  all  the  exceptions  which  are  open  to  review  by  us, 
we  find  none  to  justify  the  reversal  by  the  appellate  division.  Their 
judgment  should  therefore  be  reversed,  and  that  of  the  trial  court 
affirmed,  with  costs  in  all  courts. 
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Injunction — Violation — Picketing — George  Jonas  Glass  Company 
v.  Glass  Blowers''  Association  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  et  al. , 
Court  of  Chancery  of  New  Jersey ,  5 if,  Atlantic  Reporter,  page  567. — 
This  was  an  application  by  the  George  Jonas  Glass  Company  asking 
for  the  punishment  of  the  defendants  for  the  violation  of  an  injunction. 
The  facts  appear  sufficiently-  in  the  ruling  made  by  Vice-Chancellor 
Grey,  which  is  as  follows: 

The  petition  in  this  matter  asks  that  certain  defendants  may  be 
adjudged  to  be  guilty  of  contempt  because  of  their  action  on  Septem¬ 
ber  17, 1902,  in  alleged  breach  of  a  restraining  order  of  this  court  made 
on  the  7th  day  of  July,  1902.  The  order  restrains  the  defendants  from 
attempting  to  prevent  any  person,  by  threats,  intimidation,  annoying 
language  or  acts,  force  or  violence,  from  entering  the  service  of  the 
complainant,  and  from  congregating  for  the  purpose  of  intimidating, 
threatening,  or  coercing  any  person  seeking  employment  of  complain¬ 
ant,  etc.  An  order  to  show  cause  was  allowed,  and  testimony  in  open 
court  was  taken  in  support  of  and  in  opposition  to  the  charges  of  the 
petition.  The  petitioner's  testimony  is  that  two  men,  named  Mingin 
and  Noble,  had  been  told  that,  if  they  applied  at  the  works  of  the 
complainant  company,  they  could  probably  get  employment.  They 
approached  the  complainant’s  factory  by  walking  along  the  railroad 
which  passes  by  it.  They  were  met  by  two  or  three  men,  apparently 
strikers,  one  of  whom  asked  whether  they  were  going  to  the  factory 
to  work.  They  denied  that  they  were,  and  proceeded  towards  the  fac¬ 
tory;  several  of  the  strikers  accompanjdng  them  nearly  to  the  gates. 
They  went  into  the  factory  without  interference  or  molestation  of  any 
sort.  They  then  left  the  factory  to  go  to  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Schaible. 
Three  or  four  other  men  went  ahead  of  them,  and  some  followed  them 
on  bicycles;  no  conversation  passing  between  them.  They  were  unable 
to  find  Mr.  Schaible’s  house,  and  returned  to  the  factory  without  hin¬ 
drance  from  any  one;  some  of  those  who  had  accompanied  them  going- 
before  and  some  behind  them,  at  distance  varying  from  25  to  75  yards. 
At  the  factory  they  stated  their  inability  to  find  Schaible’s  house,  and 
started  out  again  with  a  Mr.  Dare  to  find  it.  They  testify  that  they 
were  now  followed,  at  some  }-ards’  distance,  by  a  considerable  number 
of  men  on  bicycles  and  afoot.  When  they  were  going  across  a  lot, 
one  of  these  men  threw  an  apple  at  them,  and,  Mingin  says,  called  Mr. 
Dare  a  foul  name.  Noble  says,  if  he  understood  them  aright,  the  men 
called  foul  names  after  all  of  them.  When  they  got  to  the  Schaible 
house,  Mingin,  Noble,  and  Dare  went  into  the  house,  while  the  men 
who  followed  remained  outside.  One  of  the  latter  came  to  the  door, 
and  wanted  to  talk  to  Mingin  and  Noble.  Mingin  went  to  the  door, 
and  was  asked  by  the  man  if  he  was  going  to  work  at  the  factoiw. 
Mingin  again  told  him  that  he  “didn’t  know  as  he  was.”  Mr.  Schai¬ 
ble  and  the  men  then  had  some  words,  and  one  of  the  latter  pulled  off 
his  coat  and  invited  Schaible  to  fight.  The  two- — Mingin  and  Noble — 
stayed  in  the  house  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and  then  left  by  a  back 
door.  Neither  Mingin  nor  Noble  was  hired  to  work  at  the  factory, 
and  both  declared  they  were  afraid  to  stay.  Their  testimony  is  flatty 
contradicted  by  that  of  a  large  number  of  witnesses  who  deny  the  use 
of  any  opprobrious  words  or  threats.  It  is  shown  by  the  testimony 
of  Mingin  and  Noble  themselves  that  they  had  been  drinking  when 
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they  came  to  Minotola,  and  the  proof  strongly  indicates  that  they  were 
considerably  under  the  influence  of  liquor.  They  admit  that  they  told 
the  first  man  they  met  that  they  did  not  mean  to  apply  for  work  at  the 
complainant’s  factory,  and  that  they  afterwards  repeated  this  statement 
at  Mr.  Schaible’s  house.  There  is  no  pretense  of  proof  that  there  was 
in  fact  any  interference  seeking  to  prevent  the  two  men  from  entering 
the  complainant’s  factory.  They  went  into  the  factory  twice  without 
any  attempt  on  the  part  of  any  one  to  stop  or  molest  them.  The  testi¬ 
mony  as  to  a  showing  of  hostility  to  Mingin  and  Noble  is  by  words 
only,  which  might,  of  course,  be  sufficient,  if  proven  by  the  weight  of 
the  evidence.  But  the  evidence  given  by  the  complainant’s  own  wit¬ 
nesses  as  to  the  words  used  is  neither  consistent  nor  clear  in  stating 
what  was  said,  and  it  is  flatly  contradicted  by  numbers  of  witnesses 
who  were  in  the  party,  or  followers  of  it. 

There  is  but  one  element  in  the  proofs  which  leads  me  to  hesitate  in 
disposing  of  this  motion,  and  that  is  on  the  charge  that  there  was  a 
congregating  of  a  large  number  of  men  for  the  purpose  of  intimidating 
those  who  might  wish  to  seek  employment  at  the  complainant’s  factory. 
There  can  be  no  question,  taking  the  whole  case  together,  that  at  and 
near  the  complainant’s  factory  a  system  of  picketing  has  been  inaug¬ 
urated.  All  of  the  approaches  to  Mr.  Jonas’  factory  are  watched  by 
these  men,  who  frankly  say  that  they  propose  to  persuade  (as  they 
say,  peaceably)  anybody  from  taking  employment  in  the  factory.  I 
have  not  been  invited  to  declare  that  mere  peaceable  picketing  of  pub¬ 
lic  roads  is  in  itself  a  breach  of  the  restraint.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say,  if  that  question  were  under  consideration,  that  men  may  not, 
under  the  law,  stand  in  the  public  road  and  try  in  a  peaceable  way  to 
persuade  other  people  not  to  take  work  in  a  factory.  The  proof  on 
the  point  of  the  assemblage  of  a  number  of  persons  for  the  purpose  of 
intimidating  persons  seeking  the  complainant’s  employment  was  uncer- 
k  tain  and  variant  as  to  their  number,  and  still  more  so  as  to  their 
purpose.  Noble  and  Mingin  themselves  differ  as  to  their  number,  and 
do  not  show  that  at  any  time  the  followers  approached  at  all  nearly  to 
them — apparently  not  near  enough  for  them  to  distinguish  their 
remarks  with  any  certainty.  On  this  point,  however,  the  testimony 
comes  nearer  to  showing  a  breach  of  the  restraint  than  on  any  other 
line  of  the  examination.  I  make  this  judgment  with  some  hesitation, 
but,  considering  the  weight  of  all  the  testimony,  I  am  not  able  to  say 
that  a  breach  has  been  shown. 


LAWS  OF  VARIOUS  STATES  RELATING  TO  LABOR  ENACTED  SINCE 

JANUARY  1,  1896. 


[The  Second  Special  Report  of  this  Bureau  contains  all  laws  of  the  various  States  and  Territories 
and  of  the  United  States  relating  to  labor  in  force  January  1,  1896.  Later  enactments  are  reproduced 
in  successive  issues  of  the  Bulletin  from  time  to  time  as  published.] 

CALIFORNIA. 

ACTS  OF  1903. 

Chapter  11. — Employment  agencies. 

Section  1.  Any  person,  firm,  corporation,  or  association  pursuing  for  profit  the 
business  of  furnishing,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  persons  seeking  employment,  infor¬ 
mation  enabling,  or  tending  to  enable,  such  persons  to  secure  such  employment,  or 
registering  for  any  fee,  charge,  or  commission  the  names  of  any  person  seeking 
employment  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  employment  agent  within  the 
meaning  of  this  act. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  an  employment  agent  in  the  State  of  California  to 
receive,  directly  or  indirectly,  any  money  or  other  valuable  consideration  from  any 
person  seeking  employment,  for  any  information  or  assistance  furnished  or  to  be 
furnished  by  said  agent  to  such  person,  enabling  or  tending  to  enable  said  person  to 
secure  such  employment,  prior  to  the  time  at  which  said  information  or  assistance  is 
actually  thus  furnished. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  an  employment  agent  in  the  State  of  California  to 
retain,  directly  or  indirectly,  any  money  or  other  valuable  consideration  received 
for  any  registration  made  or  for  information  or  assistance  such  as  is  described  in  sec¬ 
tion  two  hereof,  if  the  .person  for  whom  such  registration  is  made  or  to  whom  such 
information  or  assistance  is  furnished  fails,  through  no  neglect  or  laches  of  his  own,  to 
secure  the  employment  regarding  which  registration  such  information  or  assistance 
is  furnished;  and  said  money  or  consideration  shall  be  by  said  agent  forthwith 
returned  to  the  payer  of  the  same,  upon  demand  therefor  by  the  latter  or  his  agent. 

Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  an  employment  agent  in  the  State  of  California  to 
receive,  directly  or  indirectly  for  registration  made  or  for  information  or  assistance 
such  as  is  described  in  section  two  hereof,  any  money  or  other  consideration  which  is 
in  value  in  excess  of  ten  per  cent  of  the  amount  earned,  or  prospectively  to  be  earned, 
by  the  person  for  whom  said  registration  is  made  or  to  whom  such  information  is 
furnished,  through  the  medium  of  the  employment  regarding  which  such  registra¬ 
tion,  information  or  assistance  is  given,  during  the  first  month  of  such  employment: 
Provided ,  That  said  value  shall  not  be  in  excess  of  ten  per  cent  of  the  amount  actu¬ 
ally  prospectively  to  be  earned  in  such  employment  when  it  is  mutually  understood 
by  the  agent  and  person  in  this  section  mentioned,  at  the  time  when  said  informa¬ 
tion  or  assistance  is  furnished,  that  said  employment  is  to  be  for  a  period  of  less  than 
one  month. 

Sec.  5.  The  tax  collector  or  license  collector  of  each  respective  city,  county  or 
city  and  county  of  the  State  of  California  shall  furnish  quarterly,  to  the  commis¬ 
sioner  of  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics  of  the  State  of  California  the  name  and 
address  of  each  employment  agent  doing  business  in  said  city,  county  or  city  and 
county:  Provided ,  That  where  the  license  is  not  a  county  license,  but  is  collected  by 
a  municipal  government,  then  the  municipal  collector  of  said  tax  shall  furnish  the 
names  and  addresses. 

Sec.  6.  Each  employment  agent  in  the  State  of  California  shall  keep  a  written 
record,  which  shall  show  the  name  of  each  person  making  application  to  said  agent 
for  registration,  information  or  assistance,  such  as  is  described  in  section  two  hereof; 
the  name  of  each  such  person  to  whom  such  registration  or  information  is  furnished; 
and  the  amount  received  in  each  such  case  therefor;  the  name  of  each  person  who, 
having  received  and  paid  for,  as  herein  contemplated,  registration,  information  or 
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assistance  such  as  is  described  in  section  two  hereof,  fails  to  secure  the  employment 
regarding  which  such  registration,  information  or  assistance  is  furnished,  together 
with  the  reason  why  said  employment  was  not  by  said  person  secured,  and  the  name 
of  each  person  to  whom  return  is  made,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
three  hereof,  of  any  money  or  other  consideration  such  as  is  in  said  section  named, 
together  with  the  amount  of  said  money,  or  the  value  of  said  consideration,  ‘thus 
returned. 

Sec.  7.  Each  employment  agent  in  the  State  of  California  shall  permit  the  com¬ 
missioner  of  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics  of  said  State,  by  himself,  or  by  his  deputies 
or  agents,  to  have  at  all  times  access  to,  and  to  inspect,  the  record  in  section  six 
hereof  named,  and  upon  demand  in  writing  therefor  by  said  commissioner,  shall 
furnish  to  such  commissioner  a  true  copy  of  said  record,  or  of  such  portion  thereof 
as  said  demand  in  writing  shall  require  a  copy  of  to  be  thus  furnished. 

Sec.  8.  Any  employment  agent  or  other  person  violating,  or  omitting  to  comply 
with,  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  misdemeanor,  and 
upon  conviction  shall  be  punished  by  fine  not  exceeding  five  hundred  (500)  dollars, 
or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  six  (6)  months,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  impris¬ 
onment  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

[Approved  February  12,  1903.] 

Chapter  12. — Seats  for  female  employees. 

Section  1.  Section  five  of  an  act  *  *  *  approved  February  sixth,  eighteen 

hundred  and  eighty-nine,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  5.  Every  person,  firm,  or  corporation  employing  females  in  any  manufac¬ 
turing,  mechanical,  or  mercantile  establishment  shall  provide  suitable  seats  for  the 
use  of  the  females  so  employed,  and  shall  provide  such  seats  to  the  number  of  at  least 
one-third  the  number  of  females  so  employed;  and  shall  permit  the  use  of  such  seats 
by  them  when  they  are  not  necessarily  engaged  in  the  active  duties  for  which  they 
are  employed. 

[Approved  February  12,  1903.] 

Chapter  107. — Hours  of  labor  on  public  ivories. 

Section  1.  The  time  of  service  of  any  laborer,  workman,  or  mechanic  employed 
upon  any  of  the  public  works  of  the  State  of  California,  or  of  any  political  sub¬ 
division  thereof,  or  upon  work  done  for  said  State,  or  any  political  subdivision 
thereof,  is  hereby  limited  and  restricted  to  eight  hours  during  anyone  calendar  day; 
and  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  officer  or  agent  of  said  State,  or  of  any  political  sub¬ 
division  thereof,  or  for  any  contractor  or  subcontractor  doing  work  under  contract 
upon  any  public  works  aforesaid,  who  employs,  or  who  directs  or  controls,  the  work 
of  any  laborer,  workman  or  mechanic,  employed  as  herein  aforesaid,  to  require  or 
permit  such  laborer,  workman,  or  mechanic,  to  labor  more  than  eight  hours  during 
any  one  calendar  day,  except  in  cases  of  extraordinary  emergency,  caused  by  fire, 
flood,  or  danger  to  life  or  property,  or  except  to  work  upon  public  military  or  naval 
defenses  or  works  in  time  of  war. 

Sec.  2.  Any  officer  or  agent  of  the  State  of  California,  or  of  any  political  subdivision 
thereof,  making  or  awarding,  as  such  officer  or  agent,  any  contract,  the  execution  of 
which  involves  or  may  involve  the  employment  of  any  laborer,  workman,  or  mechanic 
upon  any  of  the  public  works,  or  upon  any  work,  hereinbefore  mentioned,  shall 
cause  to  be  inserted  therein  a  stipulation  which  shall  provide  that  the  contractor  to 
whom  said  contract  is  awarded  shall  forfeit,  as  a  penalty,  to  the  State  or  political  sub¬ 
division  in  whose  behalf  the  contract  is  made  and  awarded,  ten  (10)  dollars  for  each 
laborer,  workman,  or  mechanic  employed,  in  the  execution  of  said  contract,  by  him, 
or  by  any  subcontractor  under  him,  upon  any  of  the  public  works,  or  upon  any  work, 
hereinbefore  mentioned,  for  each  calendar  day  during  which  such  laborer,  workman, 
or  mechanic  is  required  or  permitted  to  labor  more  than  eight  hours  in  violation  of 
the  provisions  of  this  act;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  officer  or  agent  to  take 
cognizance  of  all  violations  of  the  provisions  of  said  act  committed  in  the  course  of 
the  execution  of  said  contract,  and  to  report  the  same  to  the  representative  of  the 
State  or  political  subdivision,  party  to  the  contract,  authorized  to  pay  to  said  con¬ 
tractor  moneys  becoming  due  to  him  under  the  said  contract,  and  said  representative, 
when  making  payments  of  moneys  thus  due,  shall  withhold  and  retain  therefrom  all 
sums  and  amounts  which  shall  have  been  forfeited  pursuant  to  the  herein  said 
stipulation. 

Sec.  3.  Any  officer,  agent,  or  representative  of  the  State  of  California,  or  of  any 
political  subdivision  thereof,  who  shall  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall 
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be  deemed  guilty  of  misdemeanor,  and  shall  upon  conviction  be  punished  by  fine  not 
exceeding  five  hundred  (500)  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment,  not  exceeding  six  (6) 
months,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

[Approved  March  10,  1903.] 

Chapter  151. — Examination  and  licensing  of  barbers. 

Section  1.  An  act  entitled  an  act  to  regulate  the  practice  of  barbering,  the  regis¬ 
tering  and  licensing  of  persons  to  carry  on  such  practice,  and  to  insure  the  better 
education  and  promote  competency  and  skill  among  such  practitioners  in  the  State 
of  California,  approved  February  20,  1901,  is  hereby  repealed. 

[Approved  March  16,  1903.] 

Chapter  193  [adding  a  new  section  to  the  Penal  Code]. — Protection  of  employees  on 

buildings. 

Section  402f .  Any  person  or  corporation  employing  or  directing  another  to  do  or 
perform  any  labor  in  the  construction,  alteration,  repairing,  painting  or  cleaning  of 
any  house,  building  or  structure  within  this  State,  who  knowingly  or  negligently 
furnishes  or  erects  or  causes  to  be  furnished  or  erected  for  the  performance  of  such 
labor,  unsafe  or  improper  scaffolding,  slings,  hangers,  blocks,  pulleys,  stays,  braces, 
ladders,  irons,  ropes  or  other  mechanical  contrivances,  or  wrho  hinders  or  obstructs 
any  officer  attempting  to  inspect  the  same  under  the  provisions  of  section  12  of  “An 
act  to  establish  and  support  a  bureau  of  labor  statistics,”  or  who  destroys,  defaces  or 
removes  any  notice  posted  thereon  by  such  officer  or  permits  the  use  thereof,  after 
the  same  has  been  declared  unsafe  by  such  officer,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  said 
section  12  of  said  act,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

[Approved  March  19,  1903.] 

Chapter  220. — Employment  of  labor — Assumption  of  risk. 

Section  1.  Section  nineteen  hundred  and  seventy  of  the  Civil  Code  of  the  State  of 
California  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

1970.  An  employer  is  not  bound  to  indemnify  his  employee  for  losses  suffered  by 
the  latter  in  consequence  of  the  ordinary  risks  of  the  business  in  which  he  is  employed, 
nor  in  consequence  of  the  negligence  of  another  person  employed  by  the  same  employer 
in  the  same  general  business,  unless  the  negligence  causing  the  injury  was  committed 
in  the  performance  of  a  duty  the  employer  owes  by  law  to  the  employee,  or  unless 
the  employer  has  neglbcted  to  use  ordinary  care  in  the  selection  of  the  culpable 
employee. 

[Approved  March  20,  1903.] 

Chapter  229. — Employment  of  labor — False  representations. 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  partnership,  company,  corporation, 
association,  or  organization  of  any  kind,  doing  business  in  this  State  directly  or  through 
any  agent  or  attorney,  to  induce,  influence,  persuade,  or  engage  any  person  to  change 
from  one  place  to  another  in  this  State  or  to  change  from  any  place  in  any  State,  ter¬ 
ritory,  or  country  to  any  place  in  this  State,  to  work  in  any  branch  of  labor,  through 
or  by  means  of  knowingly  false  representations,  whether  spoken,  written,  or  adver¬ 
tised  in  printed  form,  concerning  the  kind  or  character  of  such  work,  the  compen¬ 
sation  therefor,  the  sanitary  conditions  relating  to  or  surrounding  it,  or  the  existence 
or  nonexistence  of  any  strike,  lockout,  or  other  labor  dispute  affecting  it  and  pend¬ 
ing  between  the  proposed  employer  or  employers  and  the  persons  then  or  last  there¬ 
tofore  engaged  in  the  performance  of  the  labor  for  which  the  employee  is  sought. 

Sec.  2.  Any  violation  of  section  one  or  section  two  hereof  shall  be  deemed  a  mis¬ 
demeanor,  and  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  exceeding  two  thousand  dollars  or 
by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

[Approved  March  20,  1903.] 

Chapter  235.  —Labor  combinations  not  unlawful. 

Section  1.  No  agreement,  combination,  or  contract  by  or  between  tw*o  or  more 
persons  to  do  or  procure  to  be  done,  or  not  to  do  or  procure  not  to  be  done,  any 
act  in  contemplation  or  furtherance  of  any  trade  dispute  between  employers  and 
employees  in  the  State  of  California  shall  be  deemed  criminal,  nor  shall  those  engaged 
therein  be  indictable  or  otherwise  punishable  for  the  crime  of  conspiracy,  if  such  act 
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committed  by  one  person  would  not  be  punishable  as  a  crime,  nor  shall  such  agree¬ 
ment,  combination,  or  contract  be  considered  as  in  restraint  of  trade  or  commerce, 
nor  shall  any  restraining  order  or  injunction  be  issued  with  relation  thereto.  Nothing 
in  this  act  shall  exempt  from  punishment,  otherwise  than  as  herein  excepted,  any 
persons  guilty  of  conspiracy,  for  which  punishment  is  now  provided  by  any  act  of 
the  legislature,  but  such  act  of  the  legislature  shall,  as  to  the  agreements,  combina¬ 
tions,  and  contracts  hereinbefore  referred  to,  be  construed  as  if  this  act  were  therein 
contained :  Provided ,  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  force  or 
violence,  or  threats  thereof. 

[Approved  March  20,  1903.] 


GEORGIA. 

ACTS  OF  1902. 

Act  No.  96. — Emigrant  agents. 

(Page  19.) 

Section  2.  *  *  *  The  following  specific  taxes  shall  be  levied  and  collected  for 
each  of  said  fiscal  years. 

Tenth. — Upon  each  emigrant  agent,  or  employer  or  employee  of  such  agents,  doing 
business  in  this  State,  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  for  each  county  in  which  such 
business  is  conducted. 

Approved  December  16,  1902. 

VERMONT. 

ACTS  OF  1902. 

Act  No.  90. — Sale  of  liquor  to  employees. 

% 

Section  24.  *  *  *  No  liquor  shall  be  sold  or  otherwise  furnished  *  *  *  to 
a  person  whose  *  *  *  employer  has  given  notice  in  writing  to  the  licensee  for¬ 
bidding  sale  to  such  person. 

Sec.  83.  A  licensee  who  knowingly  sells  intoxicating  liquors  to  one  having  the 
habit  of  drinking  such  liquors  to  excess,  after  having  received  notice  in  writing  not 
to  sell  to  him,  shall  forfeit  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  offense,  to  be  recovered  by 
the  husband,  wife,  parent,  child,  guardian,  or  employer  of  such  person  in  an  action 
on  the  case.  But  such  action  shall  not  be  had  unless  commenced  within  two  years 
from  the  time  of  the  alleged  offense. 

Sec.  84.  *  *  *  An  employer  or  other  person  who  is  injured  in  person,  property 
or  means  of  support  by  an  intoxicated  person,  or  in  consequence  of  the  intoxication, 
habitual  or  otherwise,  of  any  person,  shall  have  a  right  of  action  *  *  *  against 
any  person  or  persons  who  by  selling  or  giving  intoxicating  liquor  have  caused  in 
whole  or  in  part  such  intoxication;  *  *  * 

Approved  December  11,  1902. 

Act  No.  90. — Employment  of  women  and  minors  in  barrooms. 

Section  24.  *  *  *  No  female  [shall]  be  employed  on  the  premises  or  in  the 
room  in  which  the  license  is  operated. 

No  male  person  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  [shall]  be  employed  therein. 

The  two  prohibitions  last  named  shall  not  apply  to  hotels,  common  victuallers  or 
pharmacists  holding  a  license  of  the  fifth  class  [druggist’s  license]. 

Approved  December  11,  1902. 

Act  No.  158. — Payment  of  wages. 

Section  1.  Any  person,  corporation  or  business  firm  using  checks,  other  than  bank 
checks,  slips,  due  bills,  or  other  device  to  represent  money  in  payment  of  wages  or 
any  other  debt  or  obligation  due  to  any  employee  or  servant  of  such  person,  corpora¬ 
tion  or  business  firm,  shall  pay  the  face  value  of  such  checks,  slips,  due  bills  or  other 
device,  in  current  money  of  the  United  States  to  the  holder  thereof  on  the  regular 
pay  days  of  such  person,  corporation  or  business  firm,  and  such  checks,  slips,  due 
bills  or  other  device  shall  be  redeemable  at  intervals  of  not  more  than  one  month: 
Provided ,  however,  That  if  any  such  employee  or  servant  be  discharged  during  the 
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month,  said  checks,  slips,  due  bills  and  other  device  shall  be  redeemed  at  their  face 
value,  in  current  money  of  the  United  States  on  the  day  of  his  discharge. 

Sec.  2.  Any  person,  corporation  or  business  firm  refusing  to  redeem  any  of  its 
obligations  as  above  provided,  shall  forfeit  twice  the  face  value  in  an  action  on  this 
statute. 

Sec.  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  from  its  passage. 

Approved  December  12,  1902. 

UNITED  STATES. 

ACTS  OF  CONGRESS  OF  1902-1903. 

Chapter  552. — Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

Section  1.  There  shall  be  at  the  seat  of  government  an  executive  department  to  be 
known  as  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  and  a  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
Labor,  who  shall  be  the  head  thereof,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  who  shall  receive  a  salary  of  eight 
thousand  dollars  per  annum,  and  whose  term  and  tenure  of  office  shall  be  like  that 
of  the  heads  of  the  other  Executive  Departments;  *  *  * 

Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  in  said  Department  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  Labor,  to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  who  shall  receive  a  salary  of  five 
thousand  dollars  a  year.  He  shall  perform  such  duties  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  or  required  by  law.  There  shall  also  be  one  chief  clerk  and  a  disbursing 
clerk  and  such  other  clerical  assistants  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  authorized  by 
Congress;  *  *  * 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  the  province  and  duty  of  said  Department  to  foster,  promote, 
and  develop  the  foreign  and  domestic  commerce,  the  mining,  manufacturing,  ship¬ 
ping,  and  fishery  industries,  the  labor  interests,  and  the  transportation  facilities  of 
the  United  States;  and  to  this  end  it  shall  be  vested  with  jurisdiction  and  control  of 
the  departments,  bureaus,  offices,  and  branches  of  the  public  service  hereinafter  speci¬ 
fied,  and  with  such  other  powers  and  duties  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law.  *  *  * 

Sec.  4.  The  following-named  offices,  bureaus,  divisions,  and  branches  of  the  public 
service,  now  and  heretofore  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  the  Treasury, 
and  all  that  pertains  to  the  same,  known  as  the  Light-House  Board,  the  Light-House 
Establishment,  the  Steamboat-Inspection  Service,  the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  the 
United  States  Shipping  Commissioners,  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  the  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey,  t'he  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration,  the  commissioners 
of  immigration,  the  Bureau  of  Immigration,  the  immigration  service  at  large,  and 
the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  be,  and  the  same  hereby  are,  transferred  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Treasury  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  and  the  same  shall 
hereafter  remain  under  the  jurisdiction  and  supervision  of  the  last-named  Depart¬ 
ment;  and  that  the  Census  Office,  and  all  that  pertains  to  the  same,  be,  and  the  same 
hereby  is,  transferred  from  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor,  to  remain  henceforth  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  latter;  that 
the  Department  of  Labor,  the  Fish  Commission,  and  the  Office  of  Commissioner  of 
Fish  and  Fisheries,  and  all  that  pertains  to  the  same,  be,  and  the  same  hereby  are, 
placed  under  the  jurisdiction  and  made  a  part  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor;  that  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce,  now  in  the  Department  of  State,  be, 
and  the  same  hereby  is,  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  and 
consolidated  with  and  made  a  part  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  hereinbefore  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor,  and  the  two  shall  constitute  one  bureau,  to  be  called  the  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
with  a  chief  of  the  bureau;  and  that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  shall 
have  control  of  the  work  of  gathering  and  distributing  statistical  information  natur¬ 
ally  relating  to  the  subjects  confided  to  his  Department;  and  the  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  Labor  is  hereby  given  the  power  and  authority  to  rearrange  the  statistical 
work  of  the  bureaus  and  offices ‘Confided  to  said  Department,  and  to  consolidate  any 
of  the  statistical  bureaus  and  offices  transferred  to  said  Department;  and  said  Secre¬ 
tary  shall  also  have  authority  to  call  upon  other  Departments  of  the  Government  for 
statistical  data  and  results  obtained  by  them;  and  said  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  may  collate,  arrange,  and  publish  such  statistical  information  so  obtained  in 
such  manner  as  to  him  may  seem  wise.  *  *  * 

Sec.  5.  There  shall  be  in  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  a  bureau  to  be 
called  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures,  and  a  chief  of  said  bureau,  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  and  who  shall  receive  a  salary  of  four  thousand  dollars  per  annum. 
There  shall  also  be  in  said  bureau  such  clerical  assistants  as  may  from  time  to  time 
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be  authorized  by  Congress.  It  shall  be  the  province  and  duty  of  said  bureau,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary,  to  foster,  promote,  and  develop  the  various  manufac¬ 
turing  industries  of  the  United  States,  and  markets  for  the  same  at  home  and  abroad, 
domestic  and  foreign,  by  gathering,  compiling,  publishing,  and  supplying  ah  avail¬ 
able  and  useful  information  concerning  such  industries  and  such  markets,  and  by 
such  other  methods  and  means  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  provided 
by  law.  *  *  * 

Sec.  6.  There  shall  be  in  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  a  bureau  to  be 
called  the  Bureau  of  Corporations,  and  a  Commissioner  of  Corporations  who  shall 
be  the  head  of  said  bureau,  to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  who  shall  receive  a 
salary  of  five  thousand  dollars  per  annum.  There  shall  also  be  in  said  bureau  a 
deputy  commissioner  who  shall  receive  a  salary  of  three  thousand  five  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  per  annum,  and  who  shall  in  the  absence  of  the  Commissioner  act  as,  and  per¬ 
form  the  duties  of,  the  Commissioner  of  Corporations,  and  who  shall  also  perform  such 
other  duties  as  may  be  assigned  to  him  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  or 
by  the  said  Commissioner.  There  shall  also  be  in  the  said  bureau  a  chief  clerk  and 
such  special  agents,  clerks,  and  other  employees  as  may  be  authorized  by  law. 

The  said  Commissioner  shall  have  power  and  authority  to  make,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  and  control  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  diligent  investigation  into 
the  organization,  conduct,  and  management  of  the  business  of  any  corporation,  joint 
stock  company  or  corporate  combination  engaged  in  commerce  among  the  several 
States  and  with  foreign  nations  excepting  common  carriers  subject  to  “An  Act  to 
regulate  commerce,”  approved  February  fourth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-seven, 
and  to  gather  such  information  and  data  as  will  enable  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  make  recommendations  to  Congress  for  legislation  for  the  regulation  of  such 
commerce,  and  to  report  such  data  to  the  President  from  time  to  time  as  he  shall 
require;  and  the  information  so  obtained  or  as  much  thereof  as  the  President  may 
direct  shall  be  made  public. 

In  order  to  accomplish  the  purposes  declared  in  the  foregoing  part  of  this  section, 
the  said  Commissioner  shall  have  and  exercise  the  same  power  and  authority  in 
respect  to  corporations,  joint  stock  companies  and  combinations  subject  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  hereof,  as  is  conferred  on  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  said  “Act 
to  regulate  commerce,”  and  the  amendments  thereto  in  respect  to  common  carriers 
so  far  as  the  same  may  be  applicable,  including  the  right  to  subpoena  and  compel  the 
attendance  and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  production  of  documentary  evidence 
and  to  administer  oaths.  All  the  requirements,  obligations,  liabilities,  and  immuni¬ 
ties  imposed  or  conferred  by  said  “Act  to  regulate  commerce”  and  by  “An  Act  in 
relation  to  testimony  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,”  and  so  forth, 
approved  February  eleventh,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- three,  supplemental  to 
said  “Act  to  regulate  commerce,”  shall  also  apply  to  all  persons  who  may  be  sub¬ 
poenaed  to  testify  as  witnesses  or  to  produce  documentary  evidence  in  pursuance  of  the 
authority  conferred  by  this  section. 

It  shall  also  be  the  province  and  duty  of  said  bureau,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  to  gather,  compile,  publish,  and  supply  useful 
information  concerning  corporations  doing  business  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States  as  shall  engage  in  interstate  commerce  or  in  commerce  between  the  United 
States  and  any  foreign  country,  including  corporations  engaged  in  insurance,  and  to 
attend  to  such  other  duties  as  may  be  hereafter  provided  by  law. 

Sec.  7.  The  jurisdiction,  supervision  and  control  now  possessed  and  exercised  by 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury  *  *  *  over  the  immigration  of  aliens  into  the 
United  States,  its  waters,  territories  and  anyplace  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof, 
are  hereby  transferred  and  vested  in  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor:  Pro¬ 
vided,  That  nothing  contained  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  alter  the  method  of 
collecting  and  accounting  for  the  head-tax  prescribed  by  section  one  of  the  act  enti¬ 
tled  “An  Act  to  regulate  immigration,”  approved  August  third,  eighteen  hundred 
and  eighty-two.  The  authority,  power  and  jurisdiction  now  possessed  and  exercised 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  by  virtue  of  any  law  in  relation  to  the  exclusion 
from  and  the  residence  within  the  United  States,  its  territories  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  of  Chinese  and  persons  of  Chinese  descent,  are  hereby  transferred  to  and 
conferred  upon  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  and  the  authority,  power  and 
jurisdiction  in  relation  thereto  now  vested  by  law  or  treaty  in  the  collectors  of  cus¬ 
toms  and  the  collectors  of  internal  revenue,  are  hereby  conferred  upon  and  vested  in 
such  officers  under  the  control  of  the  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration,  as  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  may  designate  therefor. 

Sec.  8.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  shall  annually,  at  the  close  of  each 
fiscal  year,  make  a  report  in  writing  to  Congress,  giving  an  account  of  all  moneys 
received  and  disbursed  by  him  and  his  Department,  and  describing  the  work  done  by 
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the  Department  in  fostering,  promoting,  and  developing  the  foreign  and  domestic 
commerce,  the  mining,  manufacturing,  shipping,  and  fishery  industries,  and  the 
transportation  facilities,  of  the  United  States,  and  making  such  recommendations  as 
he  shall  deem  necessary  for  the  effective  performance  of  the  duties  and  purposes  of 
the  Department.  He  shall  also  from  time  to  time  make  such  special  investigations 
and  reports  as  he  may  be  required  to  do  by  the  President,  or  by  either  House  of 
Congress,  or  which  he  himself  may  deem  necessary  and  urgent. 

Sec.  10.  *  *  *  All  duties,  power,  authority  and  jurisdiction,  whether  super¬ 
visory,  appellate  or  otherwise,  now  imposed  or  conferred  upon  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  by  acts  of  Congress  relating  to  merchant  vessels  or  yachts,  their  *  *  * 
officers,  seamen,  *  *  *,  inspection,  equipment  for  the  better  security  of 

life,  *  *  *  the  use  of  petroleum  or  other  similar  substances  to  produce  motive 
power  and  relating  to  the  remission  or  refund  of  fines,  penalties,  forfeitures,  exactions 
or  charges  incurred  for  violating  any  provision  of  law  relating  to  vessels  or  seamen 
or  to  informer’s  shares  of  such  fines,  *  *  *,  shall  be  and  hereby  are  transferred 
to  and  imposed  and  conferred  upon  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  *  *  *. 

Approved  February  14,  1903. 

Chapter  976. — Safety  appliances  on  railroads. 

Section  1.  The  provisions  and  requirements  of  the  act  entitled  “An  Act  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  safety  of  employees  and  travelers  upon  railroads  by  compelling  common 
carriers  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  to  equip  their  cars  with  automatic  couplers 
and  continuous  brakes  and  their  locomotives  with  driving-wheel  brakes,  and  for 
other  purposes,”  approved  March  second,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-three,  and 
amended  April  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-six,  shall  be  held  to  apply  to  com¬ 
mon  carriers  by  railroads  in  the  Territories  and  the  District  of  Columbia  and  shall 
apply  in  all  cases,  whether  or  not  the  couplers  brought  together  are  of  the  same  kind, 
make,  or  type;  and  the  provisions  and  requirements  hereof  and  of  said  acts  relating 
to  train  brakes,  automatic  couplers,  grab  irons,  and  the  height  of  drawbars  shall  be 
held  to  apply  to  all  trains,  locomotives,  tenders,  cars,  and  similar  vehicles  used  on 
any  railroad  engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  and  in  the  Territories  and  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  to  all  other  locomotives,  tenders,  cars,  and  similar  vehicles  used  in 
connection  therewith,  excepting  those  trains,  cars,  and  locomotives  exempted  by  the 
provisions  of  section  six  of  said  act  of  March  second,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
three,  as  amended  by  the  act  of  April  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-six,  or 
which  are  used  upon  street  railways. 

Sec.  2.  Whenever,  as  provided  in  said  act,  any  train  is  operated  with  power  or 
train  brakes,  not  less  than  fifty  per  centum  of  the  cars  in  such  train  shall  have  their 
brakes  used  and  operated  by  the  engineer  of  the  locomotive  drawing  such  train ;  and 
all  power-braked  cars  in  such  train  which  are  associated  together  with  said  fifty  per 
centum  shall  have  their  brakes  soused  and  operated;  and,  to  more  fully  carry  into 
effect  the  objects  of  said  act,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  may,  from  time 
to  time,  after  full  hearing,  increase  the  minimum  percentage  of  cars  in  any  train 
required  to  be  operated  with  power  or  train  brakes  which  must  have  their  brakes 
used  and  operated  as  aforesaid;  and  failure  to  comply  with  any  such  requirement  of 
the  said  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  shall  be  subject  to  the  like  penalty  as 
failure  to  comply  with  any  requirement  of  this  section. 

Sec.  3.  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  take  effect  until  September  first,  nine¬ 
teen  hundred  and  three.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  held  or  construed  to  relieve 
any  common  carrier,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  or  any  United  States 
district  attorney  from  any  of  the  provisions,  powers,  duties,  liabilities,  or  require¬ 
ments  of  said  act  of  March  second,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-three,  as  amended 
by  the  act  of  April  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-six;  and  all  of  the  provisions, 
powers,  duties,  requirements  and  liabilities  of  said  act  of  March  second,  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety-three,  as  amended  by  the  act  of  April  first,  eighteen  hundred 
and  ninety-six,  shall,  except  as  specifically  amended  by  this  act,  apply  to  this  act. 

Approved  March  2,  1903. 

Chapter  1012. — Regulation  of  immigration. 

Section  1.  There  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  a  duty  of  two  dollars  for  each 
and  every  passenger  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
the  Republic  of  Cuba,  or  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  who  shall  come  by  steam,  sail, 
or  other  vessel  from  any  foreign  port  to  any  port  within  the  United  States,  or  by 
any  railway  or  any  other  mode  of  transportation,  from  foreign  contiguous  territory 
to  the  United  States.  The  said  duty  shall  be  paid  to  the  collector  of  customs  of  the 
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port  or  customs  district  to  which  said  alien  passenger  shall  come,  or,  if  there  be  no 
collector  at  such  port  or  district,  then  to  the  collector  nearest  thereto,  by  the  master, 
agent,  owner,  or  consignee  of  every  such  vessel  or  transportation  line.  The  money 
thus  collected  shall  be  paid  into  the  United  States  Treasury  and  shall  constitute  a 
permanent  appropriation  to  be  called  the  “immigration  fund,”  to  be  used  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  defray  the  expense  of  regulating  the 
immigration  of  aliens  into  the  United  States  under  this  act,  including  the  cost  of 
reports  of  decisions  of  the  Federal  courts,  and  digests  thereof,  for  the  use  of  the 
Commissioner-General  of  Immigration,  and  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  all  officers, 
clerks,  and  employees  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  provisions  of  this 
act.  The  duty  imposed  by  this  section  shall  be  a  lien  upon  the  vessel  which  shall 
bring  such  aliens  to  ports  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  be  a  debt  in  favor  of  the 
United  States  against  the  owner  or  owners  of  such  vessels,  and  the  payment  of  such 
duty  may  be  enforced  by  any  legal  or  equitable  remedy;  the  head  tax  herein  pro¬ 
vided  for  shall  not  be  levied  upon  aliens  in  transit  through  the  United  States  nor 
upon  aliens  who  have  once  been  admitted  into  the  United  States  and  have  paid  the 
head  tax  who  later  shall  go  in  transit  from  one  part  of  the  United  States  to  another 
through  foreign  contiguous  territory:  Provided ,  That  the  Commissioner-General  of 
Immigration,  under  the  direction  or  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury,  by  agreement  with  transportation  lines,  as  provided  in  section  thirty-two  of 
this  act,  may  arrange  in  some  other  manner  for  the  payment  of  the  duty  imposed 
by  this  section  upon  aliens  seeking  admission  overland,  either  as  to  all  or  as  to  any 
such  aliens. 

Sec.  2.  The  following  classes  of  aliens  shall  be  excluded  from  admission  into  the 
United  States:  All  idiots,  insane  persons,  epileptics,  and  persons  who  have  been 
insane  within  five  years  previous;  persons  who  have  had  two  or  more  attacks  of 
insanity  at  any  time  previously;  paupers;  persons  likely  to  become  a  public  charge; 
professional  beggers;  persons  afflicted  with  a  loathsome  or  with  a  dangerous  con¬ 
tagious  disease;  persons  who  have  been  convicted  of  a  felony  or  other  crime  or  mis¬ 
demeanor  involving  moral  turpitude;  polygamists,  anarchists,  or  persons  who  believe 
in  or  advocate  the  overthrow  by  force  or  violence  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  or  of  all  government  or  of  all  forms  of  law,  or  the  assassination  of  public 
officials;  prostitutes,  and  persons  who  procure  or  attempt  to  bring  in  prostitutes  or 
women  for  the  purpose  of  prostitution;  those  who  have  been,  within  one  year  from 
the  date  of  the  application  for  admission  to  the  United  States,  deported  as  being 
under  offers,  solicitations,  promises  or  agreements  to  perform  labor  or  service  of  some 
kind  therein;  and  also  any  person  whose  ticket  or  passage  is  paid  for  with  the  money 
of  another,  or  who  is  assisted  by  others  to  come,  unless  it  is  affirmatively  and  satis¬ 
factorily  shown  that  such  person  does  not  belong  to  one  of  the  foregoing  excluded 
classes;  but  this  section  shall  not  be  held  to  prevent  persons  living  in  the  United 
States  from  sending  for  a  relative  or  friend  who  is  not  in  the  foregoing  excluded 
classes:  Provided ,  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  exclude  persons  convicted  of  an 
offense  purely  political,  not  involving  moral  turpitude:  And  provided  further,  That 
skilled  labor  may  be  imported,  if  labor  of  like  kind  unemployed  can  not  be  found  in 
this  country:  And  provided  further,  That  the  provisions  of  this  law  applicable  to  con¬ 
tract  labor  shall  not  be  held  to  exclude  professional  actors,  artists,  lecturers,  singers, 
ministers  of  any  religious  denomination,  professors  for  colleges  or  seminaries,  per¬ 
sons  belonging  to  any  recognized  learned  profession,  or  persons  employed  strictly  as 
personal  or  domestic  servants. 

Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  company,  partnership,  or  corporation, 
in  any  manner  whatsoever,  to  prepay  the  transportation  or  in  any  way  to  assist  or 
encourage  the  importation  or  migration  of  any  alien  into  the  United  States,  in  pur¬ 
suance  of  any  offer,  solicitation,  promise,  or  agreement,  parole  or  special,  expressed 
or  implied,  made  previous  to  the  importation  of  such  alien  to  perform  labor  or  service 
of  any  kind,  skilled  or  unskilled,  in  the  United  States. 

Sec.  5.  For  every  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  section  four  of  this  act  the  per¬ 
son,  partnership,  company,  or  corporation  violating  the  same,  by  knowingly  assisting, 
encouraging,  or  soliciting  the  migration  or  importation  of  any  alien  to  the  United 
States  to  perform  labor  or  service  of  any  kind  by  reason  of  any  offer,  solicitation, 
promise,  or  agreement,  express  or  implied,  parole  or  special,  to  or  with  such  alien 
shall  forfeit  and  pay  for  every  such  offense  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars,  which 
may  be  sued  for  and  recovered  by  the  United  States,  or  by  any  person  who  shall 
first  bring  his  action  therefor  in  his  own  name  and  for  his  own  benefit,  including  any 
such  alien  thus  promised  labor  or  service  of  any  kind  as  aforesaid,  as  debts  of  like 
amount  are  now  recovered  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States;  and  separate  suits  may 
be  brought  for  each  alien  thus  promised  labor  or  service  of  any  kind  as  aforesaid. 
And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  district  attorney  of  the  proper  district  to  prosecute 
•every  such  suit  when  brought  by  the  United  States. 
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Sec.  6.  It  shall  be  unlawful  and  be  deemed  a  violation  of  section  four  of  this  act 
to  assist  or  encourage  the  importation  or  migration  of  any  alien  by  a  promise  of 
employment  through  advertisements  printed  and  published  in  any  foreign  country; 
and  any  alien  coming  to  this  country  in  consequence  of  such  an  advertisement  shall 
be  treated  as  coming  under  a  promise  or  agreement  as  contemplated  in  section  two 
of  this  act,  and  the  penalties  imposed  by  section  five  of  this  act  shall  be  applicable 
to  such  a  case:  Provided,  That  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  States  or  Territories, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  or  places  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
advertising  the  inducements  they  offer  for  immigration  thereto,  respectively. 

Sec.  7.  No  transportation  company  or  owner  or  owners  of  vessels  or  others  engaged 
in  transporting  aliens  into  the  United  States,  shall,  directly  or  through  agents,  either 
by  writing,  printing,  or  oral  representations,  solicit,  invite,  or  encourage  the  immi¬ 
gration  of  any  aliens  into  the  United  States  except  by  ordinary  commercial  letters, 
circulars,  advertisements,  or  oral  representations,  stating  the  sailings  of  their  vessels 
and  terms  and  facilities  of  transportation  therein;  and  for  a  violation  of  this  provision 
any  such  transportation  company  and  any  such  owner  or  owners  of  vessels,  and  all 
others  engaged  in  transporting  aliens  to  the  United  States,  and  the  agents  by  them 
employed,  shall  be  subjected  to  the  penalties  imposed  by  section  five  of  this  act. 

Sec.  8.  Any  person,  including  the  master,  agent,  owner,  or  consignee  of  any  vessel, 
who  shall  bring  into  or  land  in  the  United  States,  by  vessel  or  otherwise,  or  who 
shall  attempt,  by  himself  or  through  another,  to  bring  into  or  land  in  the  United 
States,  by  vessel  or  otherwise,  any  alien  not  duly  admitted  by  an  immigrant  inspector, 
or  not  lawfully  entitled  to  enter  the  United  States,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mis¬ 
demeanor,  and  shall,  on  conviction,  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  one 
thousand  dollars  for  each  and  every  alien  so  landed  or  attempted  to  be  landed,  or  by 
imprisonment  for  a  term  not  less  than  three  months  nor  more  than  two  years,  or  by 
both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Sec.  12.  Upon  the  arrival  of  any  alien  by  water  at  any  port  within  the  United 
States  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  master  or  commanding  officer  of  the  steamer,  sailing 
or  other  vessel,  having  said  alien  on  board  to  deliver  to  the  immigration  officers  at 
the  port  of  arrival  lists  or  manifests  made  at  the  time  and  place  of  embarkation  of 
such  alien  on  board  such  steamer  or  vessel,  which  shall,  in  answer  to  questions  at  the 
top  of  said  lists,  state  as  to  each  alien  the  full  name,  age,  and  sex;  whether  married 
or  single;  the  calling  or  occupation;  whether  able  to  read  or  write;  the  nationality; 
the  race;  the  last  residence;  the  seaport  for  landing  in  the  United  States;  the  final 
destination,  if  any,  beyond  the  port  of  landing;  whether  having  a  ticket  through  to 
such  final  destination;  whether  the  alien  has  paid  his  owm  passage,  or  whether  it  has 
been  paid  by  any  other  person  or  by  any  corporation,  society,  municipality,  or  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  if  so,  by  whom;  whether  in  possession  of  fifty  dollars,  and  if  less,  how 
much;  whether  going  to  join  a  relative  or  friend,  and  if  so,  what  relative  or  friend 
and  his  name  and  complete  address;  whether  ever  before  in  the  United  States,  and 
if  so,  when  and  where;  whether  ever  in  prison  or  almshouse  or  an  institution  or  hos¬ 
pital  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  insane  or  supported  by  charity;  whether  a 
polygamist;  whether  an  anarchist;  whether  coming  by  reason  of  any  offer,  solicita¬ 
tion,  promise  or  agreement,  expressed  or  implied,  to  perform  labor  in  the  United 
States,  and  what  is  the  alien’s  condition  of  health  mental  and  physical,  and  whether 
deformed  or  crippled,  and  if  so,  for  how  long  and  from  what  cause. 

Sec.  13.  All  aliens  arriving  by  water  at  the  ports  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
listed  in  convenient  groups,  and  no  one  list  or  manifest  shall  contain  more  than  thirty 
names.  To  each  alien  or  head  of  a  family  shall  be  given  a  ticket  on  which  shall  be 
written  his  name,  a  number  or  letter  designating  the  list  in  which  his  name,  and  so 
forth,  is  contained,  and  his  number  on  said  list,  for  convenience  of  identification  on 
arrival.  Each  list  or  manifest  shall  be  verified  by  the  signature  and  the  oath  or 
affirmation  of  the  master  or  commanding  officer  or  the  first  or  second  below  him  in 
command,  taken  before  an  immigration  officer  at  the  port  of  arrival,  to  the  effect  that 
he  has  caused  the  surgeon  of  said  vessel  sailing  therewith  to  make  a  physical  and 
oral  examination  of  each  of  said  aliens,  and  that  from  the  report  of  said  surgeon  and 
from  his  own  investigation  he  believes  that  no  one  of  said  aliens  is  an  idiot,  or  insane 
person,  or  a  pauper,  or  is  likely  to  become  a  public  charge,  or  is  suffering  from  a 
loathsome  or  a  dangerous  contagious  disease,  or  is  a  person  who  has  been  convicted 
of  a  felony  or  other  crime  or  misdemeanor  involving  moral  turpitude,  or  a  polygamist, 
or  an  anarchist,  or  under  promise  or  agreement,  express  or  implied,  to  perform  labor 
in  the  United  States,  or  a  prostitute,  and  that  also,  according  to  the  best  of  his  knowl¬ 
edge  and  belief,  the  information  in  said  lists  or  manifests  concerning  each  of  said 
aliens  named  therein  is  correct  and  true  in  every  respect. 

Sec.  15.  In  the  case  of  the  failure  of  the  master  or  commanding  officer  of  any  ves¬ 
sel  to  deliver  to  the  said  immigration  officers  lists  or  manifests  of  all  aliens  on  board 
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thereof  as  required  in  sections  twelve,  thirteen,  and  fourteen  of  this  act,  he  shall 
pay  to  the  collector  of  customs  at  the  port  of  arrival  the  sum  of  ten  dollars  for  each 
alien  concerning  whom  the  above  information  is  not  contained  in  any  list  as  aforesaid. 

Sec.  16.  Upon  the  receipt  by  the  immigration  officers  at  any  port  of  arrival  of  the 
lists  or  manifests  of  aliens  provided  for  in  sections  twelve,  thirteen,  and  fourteen  of 
this  act  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  officers  to  go  or  send  competent  assistants  to  the 
vessels  to  which  said  lists  or  manifests  refer  and  there  inspect  all  such  aliens,  or  said 
immigration  officers  may  order  a  temporary  removal  of  such  aliens  for  examination 
at  a  designated  time  and  place,  but  such  temporary  removal  shall  not  be  considered 
a  landing,  nor  shall  it  relieve  the  transportation  lines,  masters,  agents,  owners,  or 
consignees  of  the  vessel  upon  which  such  aliens  are  brought  to  any  port  of  the 
United  States  from  any  of  the  obligations  which,  in  case  such  aliens  remain  on  board, 
would,  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  bind  the  said  transportation  lines,  masters, 
agents,  owners,  or  consignees:  Provided ,  That  where  a  suitable  building  is  used  for 
the  detention  and  examination  of  aliens  the  immigration  officials  shall  there  take 
charge  of  such  aliens,  and  the  transportation  companies,  masters,  agents,  owners,  and 
consignees  of  the  vessels  bringing  such  aliens  shall  be  relieved  of  the  responsibility 
for  their  detention  thereafter  until  the  return  of  such  aliens  to  their  care. 

Sec.  18.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  owners,  officers  and  agents  of  any  vessel  bring¬ 
ing  an  alien  to  the  United  States  to  adopt  due  precautions  to  prevent  the  landing  of 
any  such  alien  from  such  vessel  at  any  time  or  place  other  than  that  designated  by 
the  immigration  officers,  and  any  such  owner,  officer,  agent,  or  person  in  charge  of 
such  vessel  who  shall  land  or  permit  to  land  any  alien  at  any  time  or  place  other 
than  that  designated  by  the  immigration  officers,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misde¬ 
meanor,  and  shall  on  conviction  be  punished  by  a  tine  for  each  alien  so  permitted  to 
land  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  nor  more  than  one  thousand  dollars,  or  by  imprison¬ 
ment  for  a  term  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment,  and 
every  such  alien  so  landed  shall  be  deemed  to  be  unlawfully  in  the  United  States  and 
shall  be  deported,  as  provided  by  law. 

Sec.  19.  All  aliens  brought  into  this  country  in  violation  of  law  shall,  if  practicable, 
be  immediately  sent  back  to  the  countries  whence  they  respectively  came  on  the 
vessels  bringing  them.  The  cost  of  their  maintenance  while  on  land,  as  well  as  the 
expense  of  the  return  of  such  aliens,  shall  be  borne  by  the  owner  or  owners  of  the  ves¬ 
sels  on  which  they  respectively  came;  and  if  any  master,  person  in  charge,  agent, 
owner,  or  consignee  of  any  such  vessels  shall  refuse  to  receive  back  on  board  thereof, 
or  of  any  other  vessel  owned  by  the  same  interest,  such  aliens,  or  shall  neglect  to 
detain  them  thereon,  or  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  return  them  to  the  foreign  port 
from  which  they  came,  or  to  pay  the  cost  of  their  maintenance  while  on  land,  such 
master,  person  in  charge,  agent,  owner,  or  consignee  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor  and  shall,  on  conviction,  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  less  than  three 
hundred  dollars  for  each  and  every  such  offense;  and  no  such  vessel  shall  have  clear¬ 
ance  from  any  port  of  the  United  States  while  any  such  fine  is  unpaid:  Provided, 
That  the  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration,  under  the  direction  or  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  may  suspend,  upon  conditions  to  be  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  Commissioner-General,  the  deportation  of  any  alien  found  to  have 
come  under  promise  or  agreement  of  labor  or  service  of  any  kind  if,  in  his  judgment, 
the  testimony  of  such  alien  is  necessary  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  Government 
in  the  prosecution  of  offenders  against  the  provisions  of  sections  four  and  five  of  this 
act:  Provided,  That  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  any  person  so  detained  resulting  from 
such  suspension  of  deportation  shall  be  paid  from  the  “immigrant  fund,”  but  no 
alien  certified,  as  provided  in  section  seventeen  of  this  act,  to  be  suffering  with  a 
loathsome  or  with  a  dangerous  contagious  disease  other  than  one  of  a  quarantinable 
nature,  shall  be  permitted  to  land  for  medical  treatment  thereof  in  the  hospitals  of 
the  United  States. 

Sec.  20.  Any  alien  who  shall  come  into  the  United  States  in  violation  of  law,  or 
who  shall  be  found  a  public  charge  therein,  from  causes  existing  prior  to  landing, 
shall  be  deported  as  hereinafter  provided  to  the  country  whence  he  came  at  any  time 
within  two  years  after  arrival  at  the  expense,  including  one-half  of  the  cost  of  inland 
transportation  to  the  port  of  deportation,  of  the  person  bringing  such  alien  into  the 
United  States,  or,  if  that  can  not  be  done,  then  at  the  expense  of  the  immigrant  fund 
referred  to  in  section  one  of  this  act. 

Sec.  21.  In  case  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  be  satisfied  that  an  alien  has 
been  found  in  the  United  States  in  violation  of  this  act  he  shall  cause  such  alien, 
within  the  period  of  three  years  after  landing  or  entry  therein,  to  be  taken  into 
custody  and  returned  to  the  country  whence  he  came,  as  provided  in  section  twenty 
of  this  act,  or,  if  that  can  not  be  so  done,  at  the  expense  of  the  immigrant  fund 
provided  for  in  section  one  of  this  act;  and  neglect  or  refusal  on  the  part  of  the 
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masters,  agents,  owners,  or  consignees  of  vessels  to  comply  with  the  order  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  take  on  board,  guard  safely,  and  return  to  the  country 
whence  lie  came  any  alien  ordered  to  be  deported  under  the  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  be  punished  by  the  imposition  of  the  penalties  prescribed  in  section  nineteen 
of  this  act. 

Sec.  32.  The  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration,  under  the  direction  or  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  shall  prescribe  rules  for  the  entry  and 
inspection  of  aliens  along  the  borders  of  Canada  and  Mexico,  so  as  not  to  unneces¬ 
sarily  delay,  impede,  or  annoy  passengers  in  ordinary  travel  between  the  United 
States  and  said  countries,  and  shall  have  power  to  enter  into  contracts  with  foreign 
transportation  lines  for  the  same  purpose. 

Sec.  33.  For  the  purposes  of  this  act  the  words  “United  States”  as  used  in  the 
title  as  well  as  in  the  various  sections  of  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  mean  the 
United  States  and  any  waters,  territory  or  other  place  now  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
thereof. 

Sec.  36.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  this  act  are  hereby  repealed : 
Provided ,  That  this  act  shall  not  be  construed  to  repeal,  alter,  or  amend  existing 
laws  relating  to  the  immigration,  or  exclusion  of,  Chinese  persons  or  persons  of 
Chinese  descent. 

Approved  March  3,  1903. 
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COST  OF  LIVING. 

The  Eighteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  the  report 
for  the  year  1903,  which  has  just  been  completed  and  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  printer,  presents  the  results  of  an  extended  investigation 
into  the  cost  of  living  of  workingmen’s  families  and  the  retail  prices 
of  the  principal  staple  articles  of  food  used  by  such  families.  As  the 
full  printed  report  will  not  be  ready  for  distribution  for  several 
months,  and  as  many  urgent  requests  have  been  made  to  the  Bureau 
for  the  results  of  the  investigation,  especially  as  they  relate  to  the 
cost  of  living  now  compared  with  the  cost  in  former  ye^rs,  a  brief 
summary  of  the  results  is  herewith  shown. 

The  figures  of  income  and  expenditure  furnished  in  detail  by  2,567 
families  in  33  States,  representing  the  leading  industrial  centers  of  the 
country,  formed  the  material  for  the  detailed  stud}^  of  the  cost  of 
living.  Certain  data,  which  do  not  enter  so  much  into  detail,  were 
collected  in  regard  to  the  cost  of  living  in  25,440  families,  and  the 
results  are  extensively  summarized  in  the  full  report. 

The  table  on  the  following  page  shows  for  five  geographical  divi¬ 
sions  and  for  the  United  States  the  number  of  families  investigated 
in  detail,  the  average  size  of  family,  the  average  income  per  family, 
the  average  expenditure  per  family  for  all  purposes,  and  the  average 
expenditure  per  family  for  food,  the  income  and  expenditures  being 
for  the  year  1901. 
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NUMBER  OF  FAMILIES,  AVERAGE  SIZE  OF  FAMILY,  AVERAGE  INCOME  PER  FAMILY, 
AVERAGE  EXPENDITURE  PER  FAMILY  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES,  AND  AVERAGE  EXPENDI¬ 
TURE  PER  FAMILY  FOR  FOOD,  DURING  THE  YEAR  1901. 


Geographical  divisions. 

Families. 

Average 
size  of 
family. 

Average 

income 

per 

family. 

Average 
expendi¬ 
ture  per 
family 
for  all 
purposes. 

Average 
expendi¬ 
ture  per 
family 
for  food. 

North  Atlantic  States . . 

North  Central  States . 

South  Atlantic  States . 

South  Central  States . 

Western  States . 

1,415 

721 

219 

122 

90 

5.25 
5. 46 
5.30 
5. 65 
4. 69 

$834. 83 
842. 60 
762. 78 
715. 46 
891. 82 

$778. 04 
785.  95 
700. 62 
690.11 
751.46 

$338. 10 
321. 60 
298. 64 
292.  68 
308. 53 

United  States . 

2,567 

5.31 

827.19 

768.54 

326. 90 

This  table  shows  that  the  2,567  families  consisted  on  an  average  of 
5.31  persons,  0.7  person  above  the  average  of  private  families  in  the 
whole  country  as  shown  by  the  census  of  1900.  This  larger  size  of 
family  was  not  due  to  any  intentional  selection  of  larger  families,  for 
the  only  basis  of  selection  was  that  the  head  of  the  family  must  be  a 
wage  worker  or  a  salaried  man  earning  not  over  $1,200  during  the 
year,  and  must  be  able  to  give  information  in  regard  to  his  expendi¬ 
tures  in  detail.  The  average  income  for  the  year  of  these  2,567 
families  from  all  sources  was  $827.19.  The  average  expenditure  for 
all  purposes  was  $768.54  and  the  average  expenditure  for  food  was 
$326.90  per  family,  or  42.54  per  cent  of  the  average  expenditure  for 
all  purposes. 

That  part  of  the  investigation  which  relates  to  retail  prices  is,  it 
should  be  stated,  the  first  extended  investigation  that  has  been  made 
into  retail  prices  in  this  country.  All  previous  price  studies  cover¬ 
ing  a  period  of  years  have  dealt  solely  with  wholesale  prices,  which, 
of  course,  do  not  represent  accurately  the  cost  to  the  small  consumer. 
In  their  general  trend  retail  prices  follow  the  wholesale  prices,  but 
their  fluctuations  are  smaller  and  less  rapid,  and  this  is  clearly  brought 
out  in  the  full  report.  A  comparison  of  the  relative  wholesale  and 
retail  prices  (simple  averages)  of  25  similar  articles  or  groups  of  arti¬ 
cles  of  food,  covering  the  period  1890  to  1902,  inclusive,  shows  a  range 
of  37.2  per  cent  in  wholesale  prices,  but  only  15.4  per  cent  in  retail 
prices. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  course  of  retail  prices  of  food  for  a  series 
of  years  and  the  consequent  changes  in  the  cost  of  living  as  regards 
food,  the  Bureau  through  its  agents  secured  from  the  books  of  814 
retail  merchants,  in  the  same  localities  from  which  data  relating  to 
family  expenditures  were  obtained,  the  retail  prices  of  the  principal 
staple  articles  of  food.  Prices  were  taken  for  each  month  during  the 
13  }Tears  of  1890  to  1902,  inclusive,  which  was  as  far  back  as  it  was 
possible  to  go.  These  covered  30  distinct  articles,  and,  under  each 
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article,  various  grades  and  descriptions  of  that  article.  From  the 
prices  thus  obtained  relative  prices  were  calculated,  the  average  prices 
for  the  ten-year  period  1890  to  1899  being  taken  as  equal  to  100.  The 
importance  of  the  various  articles  or  groups  of  articles  of  food  in  the 
family  consumption  being  known  from  the  expenditures  of  the  2,567 
families  referred  to  above,  the  relative  prices  of  the  several  articles 
of  food  were  weighted  according  to  this  importance.  The  result, 
shown  in  the  following  table,  gives  for  5  geographical  divisions  and 
the  United  States  for  the  period  1890  to  1902  the  relative  retail  price 
of  the  food  consumed  in  one  year  by  a  workingman’s  family,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  average  price  for  the  ten-year  period  1890  to  1899: 

RELATIVE  RETAIL  PRICE  OF  FOOD,  WEIGHTED  ACCORDING  TO  THE  AVERAGE  FAMILY 

CONSUMPTION,  1890  TO  1902. 

[Average  price  for  1890  to  1899=100.] 


Year. 

North 

Atlantic 

States, 

1,415 

families. 

North 
Central 
States, 
721  fam¬ 
ilies. 

South 
Atlantic 
States, 
219  fam¬ 
ilies. 

South 
Central 
States, 
122  fam¬ 
ilies. 

Western 

States, 

90  fam¬ 
ilies. 

United 

States, 

2,567 

families. 

1890  . 

102.3 

102.3 

101.2 

102.1 

107.7 

102.4 

1891 . 

103.2 

104.5 

102.1 

103.6 

108.7 

103.8 

1892  . 

102.1 

101.8 

101.1 

100.7 

105.2 

101.9 

1893  . 

104.4 

105.4 

103.2 

103.5 

102.9 

104.4 

1894  . 

99.2 

100.6 

100.0 

100.0 

99.3 

99.7 

1895  . 

97.7 

98.0 

98.7 

98.1 

96.7 

97.8 

1896  . 

97.0 

94.6 

96.8 

96.1 

93.2 

95.5 

1897  . 

96.9 

95.6 

97.1 

97.3 

92.7 

96.3 

1898  . 

98.8 

98.4 

99.3 

98.8 

95.2 

98.7 

1899  . 

99.5 

98.9 

100.5 

99.9 

98.5 

100.1 

1900  . 

101.2 

100.8 

102.4 

101.1 

98.1 

101.1 

1901 . 

104.7 

106.1 

106.9 

106.9 

99.9 

105.2 

1902  . 

110.5 

111.7 

111.8 

113.5 

104.4 

110.9 

This  table  shows  that  the  cost  of  food,  considered  as  a  whole,  reached 
its  highest  in  1902,  the  average  for  that  year  being  10.9  per  cent  above 
the  average  for  the  ten-year  period  1890  to  1899.  Compared  with 
1896,  the  year  of  lowest  prices,  the  cost  in  1902  showed  an  increase  of 
16.1  per  cent. 

To  assist  in  making  easy  a  comparison  of  1902  prices  with  those  of 
each  of  the  other  years,  the  following  table  has  been  prepared  show¬ 
ing  the  per  cent  of  increase  of  1902  prices  over  the  prices  of  each 
previous  year  of  the  period: 

PER  CENT  OF  INCREASE  IN  RETAIL  PRICES  OF  FOOD  IN  1902,  OVER  PRICES  IN 
PREVIOUS  YEARS,  WEIGHTED  ACCORDING  TO  AVERAGE  FAMILY  CONSUMPTION. 


Per  cent  of  increase  in  1902  over — 


vjcugrapmuai  ui  visions. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

North  Atlantic  States . 

8.0 

7.1 

8.2 

5.8 

11.4 

13.1 

13.9 

14.0 

11.8 

11.1 

9.2 

5.5 

North  Central  States . : 

9.2 

6.9 

9.7 

6.0 

11.0 

14.0 

18.1 

16.8 

13.5 

12.9 

10.8 

5.3 

South  Atlantic  States . 

10.5 

9.5 

10.6 

8.3 

11.8 

13.3 

15.5 

15.1 

12.6 

11.2 

9.2 

4.6 

South  Central  States . 

11.2 

9.6 

12.7 

9.7 

13.5 

15.7 

18.1 

16.6 

14.9 

13.  6 

12.3 

6.2 

Western  States . 

a3.1 

a  4.  0 

a .  8 

1.5 

5.1 

8.0 

12.0 

12.6 

9.7 

6.0 

6.4 

4.5 

United  States . 

8.3 

6.8 

8.8 

6.2 

11.2 

13.4 

16.1 

15.2 

12.4 

10.8 

9.  7 

5.4 

a  Decrease. 
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If  the  relative  prices  of  food  given  above  be  taken  in  connection 
with  the  average  actual  expenditure  for  food  in  1901  of  the  2,567  fam¬ 
ilies  investigated  by  the  Bureau,  the  amount  of  the  average  expenditure 
for  food  in  each  year  may  be  calculated.  This  has  been  done  and  the 
results  showing  for  5  geographical  groups  and  for  the  United  States 
the  average  cost  of  food  per  family  in  each  year  from  1890  to  1902, 
inclusive,  are  given  in  the  following  table: 

AVERAGE  COST  OF  FOOD  PER  FAMILY,  1890  TO  1902,  BASED  ON  AVERAGE  COST  PER 
FAMILY  IN  1901  AND  THE  RELATIVE  RETAIL  PRICES  OF  FOOD  WEIGHTED  ACCORDING 
TO  FAMILY  CONSUMPTION. 


Year. 

North 
Atlantic 
States, 
1,415  fam¬ 
ilies. 

Nortn 
Central 
States, 
721  fam¬ 
ilies. 

South 
Atlantic 
States, 
219  fam¬ 
ilies. 

South 
Central 
States, 
122  fam¬ 
ilies. 

Western 
States,  90 
families. 

United 
States, 
2,567  fam¬ 
ilies. 

1890  . 

$330. 35 
333. 26 

$310. 08 

$282.  72 
285. 23 

$279. 54 
283. 64 

$332. 61 

$318. 20 
322. 55 

1891 . 

316.  75 

335. 72 

1892  . 

329.  70 

308. 57 

282.  44 

275. 71 

324. 90 

316. 6  . 

1893  . 

837. 13 

319. 48 

288. 30 

283.  37 

317.  80 

324.41 

1894 . 

320. 34 

304.  93 

279. 36 

273.  79 

306.  68 

309. 81 

1895 . ; . 

315.  50 

297.  05 

275.  73 

268.  59 

298. 65 

303. 91 

1896  . 

313. 23 

286. 74 

270. 42 

263. 11 

287. 84 

296.  76 

1897  . 

312.  91 

289. 77 

271. 26 

266. 40 

286. 29 

299. 24 

1898 . 

319.  05 

298. 26 

277. 41 

270. 50 

294. 01 

306. 70 

1899  . 

321. 31 

299.  78 

280. 76 

273. 51 

304. 21 

311.05 

1900 . 

326. 80 

305.  54 

286. 07 

276.  80 

302.  97 

314. 16 

1901 . 

338. 10 

321.  60 

298. 64 

292. 68 

308. 53 

326. 90 

1902  . 

356. 83 

338.57 

312. 33 

310. 75 

322. 43 

344. 61 

From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  average  cost  of  food  per 
family  in  1890  was  $318.20.  In  1896,  the  year  of  lowest  prices,  it  fell 
to  $296.76,  and  in  1902  reached  the  highest  point  of  the  period,  being 
$344.61,  an  increase,  as  has  been  already  stated,  of  16.1  per  cent  over 
1896  or  of  10.9  per  cent  when  compared  with  the  average  for  the 
10-year  period  1890  to  1899.  The  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  as 
shown  by  the  results  of  this  investigation  relates  to  food  alone,  repre¬ 
senting  42.54  per  cent  of  all  family  expenditures  in  the  2,567  families 
furnishing  information. 

Of  the  remaining  articles,  constituting  57.46  per  cent  of  the  family 
expenditure,  certain  ones  are  from  their  nature  affected  only  indi¬ 
rectly  and  in  very  slight  degree  by  any  rise  or  fall  in  prices.  Such 
are  payments  on  account  of  principal  and  interest  of  mortgage,  taxes, 
property  and  life  insurance,  labor  and  other  organization  fees, 
religion,  charit}^,  books  and  newspapers,  amusements  and  vacations, 
intoxicating  liquors,  and  sickness  and  death.  These  together  consti¬ 
tuted  14.51  per  cent  of  the  family  expenditure  in  1901  of  the  2,567 
families  investigated.  Miscellaneous  purposes,  not  reported,  for 
which,  from  their  very  character,  no  prices  are  obtainable,  made  up 
5.87  per  cent,  and  rent,  for  which  also  no  prices  for  the  several  years 
are  available,  made  up  12.95  per  cent. 

The  remaining  classes  of  family  expenditure,  24.13  per  cent  of  all, 
consist  of  clothing  14.04  per  cent,  fuel  and  lighting  5.25  per  cent, 
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furniture  and  utensils  3.42  per  cent,  and  tobacco  1.42  per  cent.  For 
these  no  retail  prices  covering  a  series  of  years  are  available,  but 
accepting  as  true  of  wholesale  and  retail  prices  here  what  this  investi¬ 
gation  has  found  true  in  the  case  of  food,  namely,  that  retail  prices 
rise  and  fall  more  slowly  and  in  smaller  degree  than  wholesale  prices, 
an  examination  of  the  relative  wholesale  prices  of  these  classes  of 
articles  in  Bulletin  No.  45,  giving  them  their  proper  weight  according 
to  family  consumption,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  retail  prices  of 
these  articles  as  a  whole  in  1902  could  have  been  but  little,  if  at  all, 
above  the  level  indicated  by  food. 

It  is  apparently  a  safe  and  conservative  conclusion,  therefore,  that 
the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  as  a  whole,  in  1902,  when  compared 
with  the  year  of  lowest  prices,  was  not  over  16.1  per  cent,  the  figure 
given  above  as  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  food  as  shown  by  this  inves¬ 
tigation.  This  assumes,  of  course,  always  the  purchase  of  the  same 
articles  and  the  same  quantities  in  years  of  low  prices,  low  wages,  and 
more  or  less  irregular  employment,  and  in  years  of  higher  prices, 
higher  wages,  and  steady  employment. 
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BY  VICTOR  S.  CLARK,  PH.  D. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  colony  of  New  Zealand,  while  it  has  recently  annexed  a  score 
of  tropical  islets  to  the  northward  and  possesses  a  number  of  outlying 
groups  in  other  neighboring  waters,  is  confined  from  an  industrial 
point  of  view  to  two  islands,  which  contain  over  99  per  cent  of  the 
total  area  of  the  colony  and  practically  the  entire  European  popula¬ 
tion.  These  islands  are  separated  by  a  strait  so  narrow  as  to  make 
them  to  all  intents  continuous  territory.  They  form  a  long  ribbon  of 
land  extending  through  a  range  of  latitude  in  the  southern  hemisphere 
corresponding  to  that  of  our  Pacific  States  in  the  northern,  though 
with  a  somewhat  more  uniform  climate  on  account  of  their  remote¬ 
ness  from  continental  land  areas.  Certain  features  of  their  topog¬ 
raphy  also  suggest  the  Pacific  coast.  The  northern  uplands,  clad 
with  pine  or  Kauri  forests,  are  not  unlike  the  redwood  and  fir  coun¬ 
try  of  California  and  Oregon,  and  to  an  American  the  fertile,  flat 
wheat  plains  of  the  Middle  Island,  with  a  background  of  snow-capped 
mountains,  recall  the  Sacramento  Valley.  But  here  the  resemblance 
ceases,  for  in  the  broken  Otago  oat  country  and  the  flat  prairies  of 
Southland,  which  form  the  southernmost  and  coldest  farming  section 
of  the  colony,  the  climate  is  misty  and  dour,  like  that  of  Scotland,  and 
there  are  seasons  when  the  crop  in  places  stands  all  winter  unripened 
in  the  fields. 

The  area  of  New  Zealand  approximately  equals  that  of  Colorado. 
North  Island  covers  44,468  and  Middle  Island  58,525  square  miles. 
The  population  is  rather  evenly  distributed  in  four  main  groups, 
around  as  many  urban  centers,  and  in  this  respect  the  colony  is  quite 
different  from  its  Australian  neighbors,  each  with  its  preponderating 
metropolis.  In  1901  of  the  773,000  persons  of  European  birth  or 
descent,  but  226,000  lived  in  towns  of  10,000  population  or  over.  This 
29  per  cent  of  the  population,  moreover,  was  distributed  among  four 
cities  of  about  equal  size,  while  in  New  South  Wales  36  per  cent  and 
in  Victoria  41  per  cent  of  the  whole  population  of  the  State  resides 
in  the  capital.  An  American  can  roughly  represent  the  distribution 
of  population  in  New  Zealand  by  conceiving  the  residents  of  the  State 
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of  Connecticut,  with  New  Haven  excluded,  settled  along-  a  strip  of 
Atlantic  seaboard  varying  from  45  to  250  miles  in  width  and  extend¬ 
ing  from  New  York  to  Jacksonville,  living  mostly  in  rural  communi¬ 
ties  and  villages  not  larger  than  those  of  our  colonial  days,  with  a 
town  the  size  of  Utica  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  and  three  some¬ 
what  smaller  towns  in  the  relative  positions  of  Norfolk,  Charleston, 
and  Savannah.  But  in  New  Zealand  the  occupied  land  is  rimmed  on 
its  western  edge  by  a  mountain  chain,  some  of  the  peaks  of  which  rise 
to  an  altitude  of  12,000  feet,  and  beyond  stretches  the  uninterrupted 
ocean. 

The  natural  resources  of  the  country  are  chiefly  pastoral  and  agri¬ 
cultural,  but  there  are  coal  and  lignite  areas  which  supply  nearly 
1,250,000  tons  per  annum,  or  more  than  94  per  cent  of  the  total  con¬ 
sumption  of  the  colony,  and  place]-  gold  deposits  worked  by  dredges 
and  quartz  mines  exist  in  both  the  islands.  The  fossil  gum  of  the 
Kauri  is  dug  for  varnish,  a  native  flax  plant  grows  wild  and  yields 
valuable  fiber  for  export,  and  the  lumbering  and  timber  trade  is  of  no 
mean  importance.  In  so  far  as  the  gifts  of  nature  determine  the 
industries  of  the  colony,  this  completes  the  list.  Local  manufactures 
merely  supply  the  domestic  market,  and  that  only  in  part;  though 
with  long  distance  transmission  the  abundant  water  power  of  the 
mountain  streams  may  ultimately  be  used  to  work  up  the  raw  mate¬ 
rials  of  the  islands  previous  to  export.  The  fisheries  are  unimportant, 
but  the  colonial  mercantile  marine  employs  a  large  number  of  men 
and  adds  to  the  prosperity  of  the  coast  towns.  Wool,  frozen  meat, 
and  butter  are  the  main  contributors  to  the  country’s  wealth,  and  New 
Zealand  is  essentially  a  land  of  rural  industry. 

The  colony  is  governed  by  a  parliament  consisting  of  a  lower  house, 
elected  b}r  all  adult  male  and  female  citizens  for  a  term  of  three  years, 
and  an  upper  house  whose  members  serve  seven  years  and  are 
appointed  by  the  executive.  There  is  a  responsible  cabinet,  whose 
members  sit  in  the  lower  house  and  whose  premier  is  the  real  execu¬ 
tive  of  the  colony.  The  crown  governor  possesses  only  nominal 
authority. 

HISTORY. 

Though  New  Zealand  was  colonized  principally  from  England  and 
Scotland,  the  history  of  its  political  and  economic  development  can  be 
read  only  in  connection  with  that  of  Australia.  In  England  a  period 
of  apathy  in  colonial  enterprise  followed  the  loss  of  her  American 
colonies,  and  during  the  succeeding  half  century,  while  Australia  was 
being  settled  and  at  the  close  of  which  New  Zealand  was  colonized, 
her  over-sea  possessions  were  regarded  chiefly  as  a  dumping  ground 
for  convicts.  It  was  in  Australia  itself  that  higher  ideals  of  new 
nation  building  were  awakened  during  the  struggle  to  do  away  with 
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convict  settlement,  and  from  that  country  came  the  first  incentive  to 
erect  in  New  Zealand  a  colony  where  all  the  mistakes  of  the  past  should 
be  avoided.  A  company  was  formed  in  England  to  carry  the  new  theo¬ 
ries  into  practice.  Instead  of  convicts,  the  best  citizens  were  encour¬ 
aged  to  join.  But  convicts  had  hitherto  afforded  the  only  reliable  labor 
supply  in  these  distant  lands;  and  if  free  laborers  were  to  accompany 
the  colonists  there  must  be  some  wa}^  of  preventing  their  turning  too 
rapidly  into  independent  proprietors,  as  it  was  the  attraction  of  cheap 
land  that  drew  workmen  away  from  wage-earning  pursuits.  In  order 
to  avoid  this,  capitalists  and  laborers  were  to  migrate  together,  but 
land  was  to  be  sold  at  a  u sufficient”  price — fixed  at  about  $15  an  acre 
in  the  Canterbury  district — and  the  proceeds  were  to  be  devoted  to 
assisting  immigrants  and  carrying  out  the  public  improvements  needed 
in  a  new  colony.  Thus  workmen  were  to  be  prevented  from  acquir¬ 
ing  land  so  rapidly  as  to  deplete  the  labor  market;  the  incentives  of 
government  assistance  and  of  assured  employment  on  public  works 
and  by  private  employers  of  means  were  held  before  them  as  an 
inducement  to  emigrate,  and  a  foundation  was  laid  for  that  state  con¬ 
trol  of  public  improvements  and  utilities  which  is  still  maintained  in 
the  Australasian  colonies.  Assisted  immigrants  easily  drop  into  the 
habit  of  looking  to  the  government  for  things  supplied  elsewhere  by 
private  endeavor;  and  the  somewhat  liberal  ideas  prevailing  in  New 
Zealand  regarding  vested  interests  in  real  estate,  and  the  readiness 
with  which  the  government  reappropriates  what  in  many  other  coun¬ 
tries  is  considered  as  the  most  sacred  form  of  private  property,  is  to 
be  explained  in  part  by  this  early  theory  of  land  procedure. 

Wellington  and  Auckland,  at  opposite  ends  of  North  Island,  were 
founded  in  1840;  Dunedin  was  settled  by  Scotch  Free  Kirk  people  in 
1848,  and  Christchurch,  north  of  Dunedin  and  near  the  north  central 
coast  of  Middle  Island,  by  Church  of  England  people  in  1850.  Dunedin 
is  the  Plymouth  and  Christchurch  the  Virginia  colony  of  New  Zealand 
settlement. 

The  physical  features  of  the  two  islands  differ  widely,  and  it  is  only 
in  the  north  that  the  native  Maoris  exist  in  any  numbers'  The  Can¬ 
terbury  (Christchurch)  and  Dunedin  settlers  found  rolling  prairies 
and  open  river  bottoms,  untenanted  by  savage  inhabitants,  beasts,  or 
reptiles,  untimbered  and  ready  for  the  plowshare,  with  a  climate  as 
mild  as  that  of  our  Southern  States  and  as  bracing  as  that  of  our 
Western  prairies,  without  fevers  or  other  endemic  diseases — a  land 
where  the  native  plants  and  animals  of  Britain  throve  in  a  way  to  sur¬ 
pass  their  progenitors.  Progress  was  naturally  rapid  and  unchecked. 
In  North  Island  there  was  more  to  contend  with,  for  the  Maoris 
gave  the  settlers  an  Indian  question,  the  soil  was  lighter  and  heavily 
timbered  in  places,  and  the  country,  with  its  still  intermittently  active 
volcanoes  and  broken  topography,  made  the  development  of  facilities 
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for  intercommunication  slow  and  costly.  Even  to-day  there  is  no  rail- 
Avay  connection  between  Auckland  and  Wellington.  But  the  climate 
was  milder — verging  on  the  tropical— and  Auckland  was  nearer,  by 
many  days’  sailing,  the  older  settled  portions  of  the  Empire  than  were 
her  southern  neighbors.  So  for  25  years  this  city  remained  the  capital; 
she  is  still  the  metropolis,  and  her  northern  harbor  yet  remains  the 
chief  colonial  port  of  entry  for  passengers  and  mails. 

During  the  earlier  half  of  the  colony’s  history,  when  settlement 
still  clung  around  the  four  chief  towns  and  travel  was  slow  and  tedious, 
the  country  was  divided  into  four  provinces,  according  to  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  its  population,  and  though  the  central  parliament  was  not  a 
federal  body,  and  the  smaller  divisions  were  more  similar  to  our  coun¬ 
ties  than  to  our  States,  there  was  considerable  activity  in  local  govern¬ 
ment.  Each  province  administered  its  own  land  funds,  built  its  own 
railways  and  public  works,  provided  for  public  education,  and  passed 
ordinances  legislating  in  many  matters  of  purely  local  importance. 
But  the  provincial  revenues  were  derived  chiefly  from  the  central 
government,  and  when  the  expenditure  necessitated  by  the  Maori  war 
lessened  their  funds,  and  the  demand  for  the  unification  of  railway 
management  deprived  the  provinces  of  one  of  their  most  important 
functions,  they  passed  away — to  the  permanent  regret  of  many  who 
still  stand  high  in  the  councils  of  the  government.  Their  abolition 
marks  the  beginning  of  the  modern  period  of  New  Zealand  history; 
for  at  the  same  time  the  results  of  the  policy,  inaugurated  five  }^ears 
before,  of  borrowing  extensively  for  public  improvements  and  assisted 
immigration,  began  to  be  felt,  free  and  compulsory  education  was  estab¬ 
lished,  the  earliest  labor  legislation  was  enacted,  the  centralization  of 
governmental  functions  in  a  single  parliament  was  consummated,  and 
there  began  a  breaking  away  from  the  English  traditions  of  local  gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  growth  of  tendencies  opposed  to  individualism,  which 
have  since  become  so  characteristic  of  the  colony’s  legislation  and 
institutions. 

It  was  not  until  the  latter  half  of  this  period,  however,  or  more 
strictly  speaking  since  1890,  that  the  radical  tendencies  and  forces 
previously  incubating  in  a  widening  public  sentiment  became  openly 
manifest.  Until  the  date  mentioned  conservative  influences  were  pre¬ 
dominant,  and  only  for  one  short  period  of  two  years,  from  1877  to 
1879,  were  the  liberals  in  complete  control.  In  1884  political  forces 
appear  to  have  been  in  unstable  equilibrium;  there  were  three  minis¬ 
tries  in  less  than  as  many  weeks,  and  four  changes  of  cabinet  within  a 
year.  This  ended  with  a  coalition  of  liberals  and  conservatives,  with  a 
liberal  premier,  for  three  years,  followed  by  an  equal  period  of  con¬ 
servative  rule,  and  the  rise  of  the  present  radical-liberal,  or  “Progres¬ 
sive”  party,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  which  secured  control  of  the 
government  in  January,  1891,  and  has  been  in  uninterrupted  possession 
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since  that  date.  The  first  Progressive  premier,  Mr.  Ballance,  died  in 
1893,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Seddon,  who  still  holds  the  reins  of 
power,  apparently  without  effective  political  opposition. 

The  land  question,  even  now  far  from  a  dead  issue,  preceded  the 
labor  question  as  the  predominant  subject  of  contention  in  New  Zealand 
politics.  The  lands  sold  to  colonists  in  the  vicinity  of  the  original 
settlements  did  not  constitute  a  large  fraction  of  the  total  area  of  the 
islands,  and  with  the  extension  of  railways  and  the  general  inflation 
that  accompanied  the  public  borrowing  policy  of  the  ministries  of  the 
seventies,  there  was  heavy  speculation,  especially  in  the  Canterbury 
district.  Large  tracts  in  North  Island  had  been  acquired  by  pas- 
toralists  under  grant  from  the  natives,  who  had  retained  ownership  of 
their  tribal  lands  under  a  treaty  with  the  British  Government.  Aus¬ 
tralian  immigrants  brought  in  all  the  run-holding  tricks  that  had  been 
invented  during  the  checkered  career  of  their  own  land  laws.  Above 
all,  the  natural  features  of  the  country,  with  its  vast  tracts  of  upland 
pasture,  unfitted  for  cropping,  and  its  remoteness  from  market,  which 
made  it  necessary  that  its  exports  should  bear  a  high  ratio  of  value  to 
their  bulk,  encouraged  the  formation  of  large  sheep  runs  and  grazing 
estates.  New  Zealand,  like  Mexican  California  and  Australia,  was 
forced  to  pass  through  a  stage  of  almost  exclusive  pastoral  industry. 
The  conditions  of  our  own  Indian  Territory,  with  its  cattle  leases  and 
squaw-men  settlers,  together  with  the  conditions  of  Texas  or  Wyoming, 
with  their  illegal  fencing  of  public  land  and  hostility  to  the  small 
rancher,  appeared  with  such  unessential  variation  as  colonial  condi¬ 
tions  suggested.  But  New  Zealand  is  a  comparatively  small  country, 
whose  inhabitants  are  accustomed  to  live  a  life  with  a  liberal  margin 
and  are  not  contented  to  cultivate  garden  patches.  Their  land  hunger 
was  therefore  the  keener  and  the  more  impatient  of  stint,  pressure  for 
land  was  the  sooner  felt,  and  the  large  estates  so  recently  acquired — 
and  sometimes  so  questionably — were  looked  upon  with  a  hostility 
likely  at  any  time  to  lead  to  radical  action.  They  hampered  public 
improvements,  created  great  solitary  tracts  in  the  midst  of  settled 
country,  usurped  land  that  would  be  more  remunerative  in  crop  than 
in  pasture,  excluded  the  public  from  water  ways,  and,  as  a  writer  of 
the  colony  says,  ‘‘afforded  more  food  for  reflection  than  for  consump¬ 
tion.5'  In  1891  there  were  nearly  10,500,000  acres  in  holdings  of  5,000 
acres  or  over,  and  of  these  holdings  31  contained  2,602,000  acres. 

Furthermore  this  absorption  of  so  large  a  part  of  the  former  public 
domain  by  a  few  persons  or  corporations  created  concern  for  the  land 
that  still  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  government.  This  was  consid¬ 
erable  in  amount,  but  a  large  portion  was  in  the  heavily  wooded  and 
broken  country  of  the  North  Island,  where  clearing  was  expensive  and 
roads  could  be  made  only  at  great  cost  and  with  considerable  delay. 
A  major  part  of  the  public  domain  was  not  surveyed  or  available  for 
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immediate  settlement.  In  short,  a  generation  of  intending  agricul¬ 
turists  had  grown  up  only  to  face  a  land  corner. 

These  conditions  seem  to  account  for  the  genesis  of  the  radical  party 
in  New  Zealand.  But  some  of  the  earliest  agrarian  legislation  was  at 
the  hands  of  a  conservative  cabinet.  The  land  question  differentiated 
itself  into  (a)  a  question  of  taxation,  ( b )  a  policy  of  public  land  admin¬ 
istration,  (<?)  a  policy  of  “bursting  up”  large  estates.  Two  offshoots 
of  this  question  appear  in  the  government  loans  to  settlers  and  the 
village  settlements  acts. 

Taxation  reform  was  attempted  by  the  liberal  ministry  in  the  late 
seventies,  but  the  conservative  ministry,  faced  by  deficits  and  depres¬ 
sion,  established  a  real  and  personal  property  tax  of  Id.  per  pound  (44 
mills  per  dollar)  which  remained  in  force  until  1891.  This  was,  there¬ 
fore,  the  first  question  to  which  the  Progressive  party  addressed  itself. 
The  real  property  tax  was  abolished  and  in  its  place  a  tax  was  laid  upon 
unimproved  value  of  land.  There  is  no  tax  upon  improvements  or  live 
stock,  and  a  mortgagor  is  taxed  only  upon  the  equity  in  his  property. 
The  mortgagee  pays  the  land  tax  upon  the  value  of  the  face  of  the  mort¬ 
gage.  If  the  net  value  of  land  and  mortgages  does  not  exceed  £1,500 
($7,300)  an  exemption  of  £500  ($2,433)  is  allowed,  and  owners  of  land 
valued  at  less  than  £500  ($2,433)  have  no  land  tax  to  pay;  but  for 
every  £2  ($9.73)  by  which  the  net  value  exceeds  £1,500  ($7,300)  the 
exemption  is  reduced  by  £1  ($4.87),  so  that  when  the  value  reaches 
£2,500  ($12,166)  there  is  no  exemption.  The  ordinary  tax  upon  land 
and  mortgages  is  Id.  per  pound  (44  mills  per  dollar).  In  addition  to 
the  ordinary  tax,  there  is  a  graduated  land  tax  on  all  land  having  an 
unimproved  value  of  £5,000  ($24,333)  or  over.  This  varies  from  4d. 
per  pound  (4  mill  per  dollar)  on  a  value  of  £5,000  or  under  £10,000 
($24,333  to  $48,665)  to  2d.  per  pound  (84  mills  per  dollar)  on  a  value  of 
£210,000  ($1,021,965)  or  over.  Thus  the  holders  of  the  largest  areas 
pay  altogether  3d.  per  pound  (14  cents  per  dollar),  while  the  small 
farmers  who  own  less  than  £500  ($2,433)  worth  of  land  pay  nothing. 

The  personal-property  tax  was  also  abolished  and  in  its  stead  a 
graduated  income  tax  was  established,  from  which  persons  receiving- 
less  than  £300  ($1,460)  are  exempt.  The  rate  is  6d.  per  pound  (24 
cents  per  dollar)  on  the  first  taxable  £1,000  ($4,867)  and  Is.  per  pound 
(5  cents  per  dollar)  on  every  additional  pound,  except  in  the  case  of 
public  companies,  which  pay  Is.  per  pound  (5  cents  per  dollar)  on 
the  whole  sum.  In  this  way  taxation  has  been  used  to  discourage  the 
accumulation  of  large  fortunes,  and  especially  to  check  the  formation 
of  large  landed  estates. 

The  conservative  party  had  already  attacked  the  question  of  public 
land  tenure.  There  was  an  old-established  system  of  pastoral  leases, 
founded  to  some  extent  upon  Australian  precedents,  with  a  21-year 
revaluation;  but  agricultural  land  was  mostly  freehold.  In  1882, 
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however,  the  cabinet  secured  the  adoption  of  a  measure  by  which  the 
authorities  were  permitted  to  lease  crop  lands  in  areas  of  not  over 
640  acres,  and  grazing  lands  in  larger  tracts,  at  an  annual  rental  of  5 
per  cent  of  the  prairie  (unimproved)  value,  with  revaluation  at  the  end 
of  the  first,  30  years  and  every  21-year  period  thereafter.  So  the  Pro¬ 
gressives  found  three  classes  of  holdings — freeholds,  pastoral  lease¬ 
holds,  and  crown  leaseholds — when  they  came  into  power.  Pastoral 
leaseholds  are  no  longer  a  subject  of  keen  interest  to  the  New  Zea¬ 
lander,  but  he  is  still  fighting  hotly  over  the  respective  merits  of  the 
freehold  and  the  crown-lease  systems.  The  latter  has  been  modified, 
however,  by  the  present  government.  Under  the  existing  laws  crown 
tenants  are  given  a  lease  in  perpetuity,  without  revaluations,  at  an 
annual  rental  of  4  per  cent  of  the  prairie  value.  There  is  also  a  lease 
with  a  purchasing  clause,  at  5  per  cent  of  prairie  value  rental,  which 
can  be  converted  into  a  freehold  or  a  lease  in  perpetuity  at  the  option 
of  the  holder.  The  third  and  final  form  of  tenure  is  the  freehold 
upon  cash  payment.  J udging  from  the  land  records  of  the  past  year, 
the  lease  with  purchasing  clause  is  the  most  popular  form  of  tenure 
with  settlers. 

The  policy  of  reappropriating  large  estates  became  effective  with 
the  Progressive  government.  This  was  largely  through  an  accident. 
The  procedure  in  New  Zealand  is  not  essentially  more  radical  or  more 
of  an  invasion  of  vested  interests  than  that  by  which  the  British 
Government  proposes  to  transfer  the  land  of  Ireland  to  its  tenants. 
Under  the  law  then  in  force  the  government  must  purchase  at  its 
assessed  valuation  an  estate  whose  assessment  was  protested,  or  else 
reduce  the  valuation.  The  assessment  of  the  Cheviot  estate  in  Middle 
Island  was  thus  protested,  the  margin  of  valuation  in  dispute  being 
nearly  $219,000,  and  the  government  purchased.  The  tract  was  sub¬ 
divided  and  leased,  so  that  the  government  derived  an  annual  profit 
from  the  transaction,  in  excess  of  rentals  over  and  above  the  interest 
upon  the  securities  issued  to  pay  for  the  property.  As  a  result, 
the  following  year,  in  1894,  an  act  was  passed  giving  the  government 
power  to  condemn  and  purchase  private  estates  for  subdivision  and 
settlement.  The  proprietor  has  a  right  to  retain  his  home  and  a 
reasonable  area  of  land  surrounding  it.  This  law  superseded  an  act 
passed  two  years  previously  granting  similar  powers  without  the 
compulsory  sale  clause.  Up  to  March  31,  1902,  the  government 
had  acquired  107  estates,  containing  448,349  acres,  at  a  cost  of  over 
$10,300,000.  The  purchase  money  has  been  raised  upon  public  securi¬ 
ties.  During  the  same  period  the  government  derived  a  profit  from 
excess  of  rentals  over  interest  of  nearly  $435,000.  But  the  effects  of 
this  and  the  other  legislation  mentioned  have  not  been  as  yet  to  revo¬ 
lutionize  the  size  of  land  holdings  in  the  colony.  There  are  still 
9,571,246  acres  occupied  by  103  persons,  and  20,961,861  acres  are 
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occupied  by  895  persons.  In  Canterbury,  the  most  fertile  province  of 
the  islands,  about  half  the  occupied  land  is  held  by  60  persons,  in 
holdings  of  over  20,000  acres. 

Under  the  same  act  the  public  authorities  may  acquire  bjr  compul¬ 
sory  purchase  not  more  than  100  acres  a  year  in  any  town  having  a 
population  of  15,000  or  over,  or  within  15  miles  of  the  borders  of  such 
a  town,  for  workingmen’s  homes.  This  land  is  allotted  to  working¬ 
men  in  tracts  of  not  over  5  acres,  and  assistance  is  given  the  purchasers 
to  build  dwelling  houses.  Eight  such  properties  were  bought  and 
subdivided  during  the  last  fiscal  year. 

The  Government  Advances  to  Settlers  Act  was  a  law  passed  to 
relieve  conditions  somewhat  similar  to  those  prevailing  in  the  Western 
prairie  States  during  the  depression  of  1893.  Farms  were  heavily 
mortgaged  at  high  rates  of  interest,  and  the  price  of  farm  produce 
was  low.  The  revolt  against  these  conditions  that  took  the  form  of 
free  silver  and  other  cheap-money  agitation  in  America  manifested 
itself  as  a  low-interest  demand  in  New  Zealand.  The  colony  did  not 
coin  its  own  money  and  could  not  manipulate  the  ratio  of  the  precious 
metals  as  a  measure  of  agrarian  relief,  but  its  citizens  were  practically 
familiar  with  the  recourse  of  public  borrowing.  Therefore  an  act 
was  passed  in  1894  providing  for  a  public  loan  of  three  millions 
sterling,  or  nearly  $15,000,000,  to  be  reloaned  to  farmers  and  urban 
real-estate  owners  and  leaseholders,  at  low  rates  of  interest,  upon  first- 
mortgage  security.  A  provision  for  repayment  in  installments,  at  the 
option  of  the  borrower  when  making  the  loan,  is  also  incorporated  in 
the  act.  The  government  pays  not  to  exceed  4  per  cent  for  the 
money  it  borrows,  and  reloans  it  at  5  per  cent,  with  a  reduction  of  ^ 
per  cent  for  prompt  interest  payment.  Up  to  March  31,  1902,  the 
government  had  loaned  under  this  act  between  $18,000,000  and 
$19,000,000  to  over  11,000  settlers.  In  addition  to  these  loans,  the 
government  life  insurance  department  and  the  public  trustee,  who 
administers  estates  of  deceased  persons  where  other  provision  is  not 
made,  invest  large  sums  in  farm  mortgages.  As  a  result  interest  rates 
in  such  investments  have  fallen  greatly  during  the  last  decade.  In 
1894  nearly  half  the  mortgages  registered  in  the  colony  bore  7  per 
cent  interest  or  over;  in  1902  considerably  over  half  bore  interest  at  a 
rate  not  exceeding  5  per  cent.  This  fact  was  recognized  at  the  last 
session  of  parliament  by  reducing  the  mortgage  tax  one-fourth. 

The  Village  Settlements  Act  amounts  practically  to  assigning  set¬ 
tlers  town-site  allotments  of  an  acre  each,  with  adjacent  farm  holdings 
of  100  acres,  under  a  system  not  unlike  that  worked  out  by  our  own 
land  officials  in  recent  reservation  openings.  This  and  other  offshoots 
of  the  land  policy  do  not  promise  to  become  important  in  the  economic 
history  of  the  colony.  The  law  just  mentioned  has  been  in  operation 
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under  different  forms  for  a  number  of  years,  and  on  March  31,  1902, 
there  were  but  2,019  settlers  under  the  act,  who  held  a  total  of  42,043 

acres. 

The  distinctive  features  of  the  Progressive  land  policy  will  doubtless 
continue  to  be,  as  at  present,  the  graduated  land  tax,  leasehold  tenure 
of  public  lands,  with  the  implied  retention  of  government  rights  in 
the  property  thus  conditionally  alienated,  and  the  compulsory  pur¬ 
chase  and  subdivision  of  large  estates  in  the  interest  of  the  small 
settler. 

The  body  of  legislation  just  described  is  supposed  to  protect  the 
agriculturist  of  small  means  from  exploitation  by  the  capitalist.  A 
parallel  series  of  enactments  has  been  devised  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  the  same  results  for  the  nonlandholding  wage-earner.  But 
before  considering  the  labor  laws,  certain  acts  not  classified  under 
either  of  these  heads  ought  to  be  mentioned.  They  relate  chiefly  to 
the  franchise.  The  first  of  them  precedes,  and  in  fact  partly  accounts 
for,  the  dominance  of  the  Progressive  party.  It  was  a  law  passed  in 
1889,  in  response  to  the  “one  man,  one  vote”  agitation,  and  deprived 
electors  of  the  privilege  which  they  previously  held  as  property 
holders  of  voting  in  more  than  one  precinct.  The  second,  which 
became  a  law  in  1893,  granted  the  franchise  to  women  on  the  same 
terms  as  to  men.  The  third  and  last,  passed  in  1896,  abolished  finally 
all  nonresidential  or  property  privileges  of  voters,  and  established, 
except  for  the  woman-suffrage  addition,  practically  the  same  condi¬ 
tions  as  generally  obtain  in  the  United  States.  The  municipal  fran¬ 
chise  is  still  subject  to  limitations.  The  terms  of  members  of  the 
upper  house  of  parliament,  formerly  for  life,  have  been  limited  to 
seven  years;  but  this  chamber  has  not  yet  been  made  an  elective  body. 

The  labor  question  did  not  attain  prominence  in  New  Zealand  politics 
until  about  the  time  the  present  party  came  into  power.  There  had 
been  a  few  orthodox  labor  laws  placed  upon  the  statute  books  in 
earlier  years.  In  1873  an  act  was  passed  preventing  the  employment 
of  women  and  children  in  factories  for  more  than  eight  hours  a  day. 
Five  years  later  a  trade-union  act  was  passed,  providing  for  the  regis¬ 
tration  of  these  bodies  and  the  responsibility  of  their  officers,  evidently 
with  the  beneficiary  rather  than  the  militant  functions  of  unionism  in 
view.  It  was  not  until  1894  that  the  old  labor-conspiracy  laws  were 
legally  abolished.  Up  to  that  time  labor  statutes  dating  back  to 
Elizabeth  and  George  1  remained  nominally  in  force.  An  employers’ 
liability  law  was  enacted  in  1882.  All  these  statutes  have  been 
repealed,  amended,  or  superseded  by  subsequent  legislation. 

Meantime  there  had  been  forces  at  work  favorable  to  a  rapid  advance 
along  labor  lines.  English  trade  unionism  and  a  certain  social  ideal 
ism  from  America  seem  to  have  influenced  this  movement.  Doctri¬ 
naire  socialism  is  even  at  the  present  time  practically  unknown  in  New 
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Zealand.  Karl  Marx  and  his  school  have  not  influenced  colonial 
workingmen  or  their  leaders.  The  ex  cathedra  socialists  are  unfamil¬ 
iar  to  the  great  mass  of  labor  workers  and  voters,  and  where  known 
of  are  distrusted.  A  principal  officer  of  the  socialist  party  said: 
“  There  has  been  no  study  of  Marx.  He  has  had  absolutely  no  influ¬ 
ence — is  practical^  unknown,  1  may  say,  among  New  Zealand  social¬ 
ists.  Doctrinaire  socialism  has  had  no  influence  whatever  upon  the 
development  of  practical  socialism  in  this  colony.”  A  former  member 
of  parliament,  representing  the  labor  party,  said:  “  Bellamy  influenced 
the  emotional  part  of  the  community  greatly.  Henry  George,  who 
was  in  the  colony,  also  helped  along  the  sentiment  toward  taxing 
unimproved  values.”  The  term  “ unearned  increment”  often  occurs 
in  reports  of  speeches  made  at  labor  meetings,  and  there  is  at  least  one 
enthusiastic  single-taxer  supporting  the  government  in  the  coming 
parliament.  The  American  Knights  of  Labor  have  also  contributed 
their  mite  to  the  doctrines  of  the  reform  party.  Assemblies  of  this 
organization  were  formed  in  New  Zealand  during  1888  and  the  years 
immediately  following,  and  the  order  attained  a  maximum  member¬ 
ship  of  about  5,000.  Even  now  it  is  not  entirely  extinct  in  the  colony. 
Its  political  influence  was  greater  than  its  numbers.  Mr.  Ballance, 
the  first  Progressive  premier,  and  Mr.  Mackenzie,  the  land  minister, 
who  brought  in  most  of  the  agrarian  legislation  of  that  party,  were 
members  of  the  Knights,  and  the  platform  of  that  society  is  to  be 
found  recorded  entire  in  the  parliamentary  debates.  However,  it  was 
probably  not  so  much  the  originality  of  its  suggestions  as  the  fact  that 
the  American  order  represented  an  organized  propaganda  of  views 
with  which  they  were  already  in  sympathy  that  found  it  favor  among 
the  colonial  leaders.  The  reform  movement  has  been  essentially,  so 
far  as  it  aims  at  labor  and  property  legislation,  trade  union  in  its  prin¬ 
ciples.  The  difference  between  this  practical,  experimental,  Anglo- 
Saxon  socialism  and  that  of  the  German  and  other  social  theorists  is 
well  set  forth  by  the  minister  who  introduced  much  of  the  novel  labor 
legislation  now  upon  the  New  Zealand  statute  books: 

They  [the  Progressives]  vote  for  laws  to  check  speculation  in  land, 
or  the  further  selling  of  crown  lands,  not  as  steps  in  a  socialistic  proc¬ 
ess  conducting  to  state  ownership,  but  because  bitter  experience  has 
taught  them  that  free  trade  in  land  means  land  monopoly,  and  that 
land  monopoly  congests  cities  and  stops  progress.  They  support 
compulsory  arbitration  and  other  regulating  labor  laws,  not  as  steps 
toward  placing  the  instruments  of  production  under  state  control, 
but  in  order  that  workers  may  obtain,  by  peaceful  and  regular  meth¬ 
ods,  a  little  more  than  a  living  wage,  and  the  barbarism  of  strike  and 
lockout  be  abolished.  The  cheap-money  laws  are  passed  not  to  begin 
the  abolition  of  private  money  lending,  but  to  provide  the  tillers  of 
the  soil  with  capital  at  more  reasonable  rates  than  the  loan  company, 
the  lawyer,  and  the  commission  agent  have  hitherto  charged  him. 
Progressive  taxes  are  laid  not  as  a  foretaste  of  the  confiscation  of 
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riches,  but  to  make  wealth  bear  its  fair  share  of  public  burdens,  and 
to  stimulate  the  subdivision  of  large  holdings.  Governmental  as  he 
is,  the  labor  politician  is  at  heart  more  of  a  trade  unionist  than  a  con¬ 
scious  socialist.  *  *  *  He  accepts  the  wages  system,  rent  and 

interest,  private  ownership,  private  enterprise.  *  *  *  The  steady 

support  which  he  gives  to  land  laws  the  object  of  which  is  to  create 
peasant  proprietors,  the  votes  which  he  gives  for  land  taxes  from 
which  small  holdings  are  exempt,  would  startle  German  socialists  and 
American  single-taxers. 

While  this  is  substantially  true,  especially  of  the  attitude  of  the  lib¬ 
eral  as  opposed  to  the  radical  wing  of  the  Progressive  party,  it  must 
be  taken  with  some  reservations  if  applied  to  the  organized  worker  so 
far  as  he  is  represented  by  his  spokesmen  at  the  meetings  and  confer¬ 
ences  of  the  unions.  In  relation  to  land  the  workingmen  are  opposed 
to  freehold  tenure,  and  desire  that  periodical  revaluations  of  the  land 
held  by  crown  tenants  be  made  and  the  land  tax  be  increased.  This  all 
looks  toward  the  ultimate  nationalization  of  land,  and  that  principle 
has  been  reaffirmed  repeatedly  at  their  meetings.  At  the  colonial 
conference  of  trades  and  labor  councils  in  1902  resolutions  were  unan¬ 
imously  adopted  calling  for  “  nationalizing  the  milling,  baking,  and 
other  industries;  ”  afor  nationalizing  the  oil  and  mineral  wealth  and  car¬ 
rying  trade  of  the  colony;”  for  “instituting  the  nationalization  of  coal 
mines;”  for  the  municipalization  of  street  railways,  gas,  electric  light¬ 
ing,  baths,  lecture  halls,  and  places  of  amusement;  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  State  bank  with  sole  right  of  note  issue;  for  State  fire  insur¬ 
ance;  for  establishing  State  tailoring  and  boot  shops,  and  ammunition 
and  saddlery  works,  for  supplying  the  public  service.  A  State  coal 
mine  is  now  being  developed,  and  an  officer  of  the  government  seri¬ 
ously  proposed  placing  the  merchant  marine  under  public  control. 

There  appear  to  have  been  two  immediate  causes  for  the  success  of  the 
Progressive  party  in  1890  and  for  its  strong  pro-labor  tendencies.  The 
first  and  less  important  politically  was  an  investigation  of  labor  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  four  principal  cities  of  the  colony,  made  by  a  government 
commission  in  1890,  as  a  result  of  a  series  of  articles  that  appeared  in 
the  Otago  Times  of  the  previous  year,  disclosing  the  fact  of  under¬ 
cutting,  and  sweating  among  some  classes  of  employees  in  Dunedin. 
In  the  testimony  gathered  by  this  “sweating  commission”  are  found 
many  suggestions,  including  evidence  in  favor  of  compulsory  arbitra¬ 
tion,  that  were  embodied  in  the  later  labor  laws.  Much  more  im¬ 
portant,  however,  were  the  effects  of  the  Australasian  maritime  strike 
of  1890.  The  great  docking  strike  in  London  the  previous  year, 
which  was  managed  by  the  English  labor  leader,  John  Burns,  had 
attracted  much  attention  and  sympathy  in  Australasia,  and  assistance 
was  sent  to  the  struggling  workers  in  the  home  country  by  many 
colonials  who  were  property  owners  and  in  no  way  directly  associated 
with  the  working  classes.  In  New  Zealand  and  Australia  the  mari¬ 
time  trades  were  at  this  time  strongly  organized  and  closely  affiliated. 
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The  shipping  and  longshore  occupations  were  fully  unionized,  and  the 
laborers  were  so  strong  financially  that  in  a  previous  dispute  they 
had  chartered  ships  to  run  in  competition  with  the  older  lines  in 
order  to  enforce  their  demands.  The  strike  of  1890  started  in  Aus¬ 
tralia,  and  for  a  time  New  Zealand  was  kept  free  from  the  movement. 
When  the  New  Zealand  unions  finally  went  out,  it  was  as  a  result  of 
an  incident  that  occurred  in  an  Australian  port,  and  the  strike,  always 
looked  upon  as  sympathetic,  did  not  have  the  support  of  the  New 
Zealand  public.  An  attempt  made  by  the  strikers  to  involve  the 
government  railway  employees,  which  was  met  successfully  by  most 
energetic  measures  on  the  part  of  the  public  authorities,  still  further 
alienated  public  opinion.  Men  from  all  callings  and  conditions  of 
life  volunteered  to  help  move  the  merchandise  congested  in  the  ports, 
and  the  strike  collapsed  completely  in  both  countries,  to  the  utter 
prostration  of  unionism  in  New  Zealand  for  the  time  being.  Organ¬ 
ized  .workmen  lost  faith  in  strikes  as  a  remedy  for  their  troubles,  and 
acting  under  the  suggestion  of  the  recently  extended  franchise  and  the 
hints  of  the  liberal  leaders  who  had  sympathized  with  them  in  defeat, 
formed  a  coalition  with  the  political  minority  and  brought  the  Ballance 
ministry  into  power. 

With  the  predisposition  of  public  sentiment  toward  radical  legisla¬ 
tion  already  described,  and  this  immediate  dependence  upon  the 
newty  organized  workingmen’s  vote  for  political  control,  the  program 
of  the  new  party  was  clearly  determined.  The  land  question  was 
dealt  with  in  the  manner  previously  described.  The  equally  pressing 
labor  question  was  met  as  promptly.  The  first  year  of  the  new  min¬ 
istry  saw  three  labor  laws  placed  on  the  statute  books— a  factory  act, 
a  truck  act,  and  an  amendment  to  the  employer’s  liability  act  of  1882. 
The  following  year  saw  the  introduction  of  the  workingmen’s  lien,  and 
the  year  after  a  law  was  passed  for  protecting  wages  in  case  of  the 
insolvency  of  a  contractor  or  employer,  and  to  secure  the  weekly  pay¬ 
ment  of  wages.  In  1894,  after  repeated  defeats  in  the  upper  house, 
the  compulsory  conciliation  and  arbitration  act  became  a  law.  Numer¬ 
ous  amending  and  consolidating  acts  and  laws  of  relatively  minor 
importance  have  since  been  placed  upon  the  statute  books.  In  1900  a 
workers’  compensation  for  accidents  law,  somewhat  more  comprehen¬ 
sive  than  the  English  statute  upon  which  it  is  modeled,  was  enacted. 
Closely  related  to  labor  legislation  is  the  old  age  pension  law  of  1898. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  trace  the  history  of  the  different  acts 
through  all  their  different  amendments  until  the  present  time.  A 
synopsis  of  the  existing  laws  is  given  in  a  separate  chapter,  and  the 
development  of  the  compulsory  arbitration  act  is  described  more  fully 
elsewhere.  The  tendency  of  each  successive  measure  has  been  to 
define  more  clearly  and  to  secure  more  stringently  certain  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  workingman.  There  has  been  thus  far  no  reaction 
from  the  policy  instituted  in  1891. 
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STATISTICS. 

The  present  ministry  has  been  favored  during  its  decade  of  power 
by  a  constantly  rising  tide  of  industrial  and  agricultural  prosperity. 
This  has  been  emphasized  by  its  contrast  with  the  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  period  of  acute  depression.  Not  only  has  New  Zealand  bene¬ 
fited  by  the  world-wide  cymle  of  rising  prices  which  has  characterized 
the  border  years  of  the  two  centuries,  but  it  has  been  favored  by  cer¬ 
tain  special  conditions  affecting  peculiarly  its  own  resources  and 
industries.  The  perfecting  of  cold-storage  processes  has  enabled  the 
colony  to  build  up  a  great  dairy  industry  and  extend  its  frozen-meat 
trade  with  the  mother  country.  The  former  development  especially 
has  worked  a  beneficent  revolution  in  the  conditions  of  rural  life  in 
the  islands.  The  South  African  war  created  a  ready  and  exceedingly 
profitable  market  for  New  Zealand’s  meats  and  agricultural  products, 
and  more  than  doubled  the  price  of  oats,  the  principal  grain  raised  in 
her  southern  provinces.  The  series  of  drought  years  in  Australia  not 
only  eliminated  one  of  her  chief  competitors  during  a  most  profitable 
period  of  trade,  but  created  a  new  market  for  many  products  and 
extended  the  demand  for  others  at  her  very  doors.  The  wasted  flocks 
of  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland  can  supply  neither  meat  nor  wool 
in  quantities  sufficient  to  depress  the  market  for  some  time  to  come. 
All  these  factors  must  be  counted  in  any  analysis  of  New  Zealand’s 
statistics  for  the  past  ten  years. 

There  has  also  been  an  artificial  stimulation  of  local  prosperity,  due 
to  the  extensive  borrowing  of  the  government  for  expenditure  upon 
public  works  and  cheap  loans  to  settlers.  Low  interest  rates  have 
encouraged  building  improvements  and  the  free  circulation  of  capital 
has  made  it  easy  to  engage  in  new  business  enterprises.  During  the 
last  five  years  the  government  has  spent  over  $43,000,000  of  borrowed 
money  upon  public  works.  Much  of  this  has  been  used  to  pay  for 
labor  upon  roads,  bridges,  and  railways,  and  has  found  its  way  imme¬ 
diately  into  local  circulation.  This  has 
condition,  in  addition  to  profitable  markets,  favorable  to  business 
prosperity. 

New  Zealand  has  been  fortunate  in  the  sources  from  which  it  has 
drawn  its  population.  Less  than  3  per  cent  of  the  people,  excluding 
Maoris,  come  from  countries  where  English  is  not  the  mother  tongue, 
and  a  vast  majority  of  those  born  outside  the  colony  come  from  Great 
Britain  itself.  The  policy  of  assisted  immigration  is  in  part  respon¬ 
sible  for  this,  and  the  remoteness  of  the  country  from  ordinary  routes 
of  travel  and  its  almost  exclusive  trade  connection  with  England  and 
America  have  contributed  to  maintain  the  preponderance  of  Britons 
among  those  coming  to  the  islands.  The  population  statistics  for  the 
last  five  census  enumerations  are  as  follows: 
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POPULATION  AT  EACH  5- YEAR  PERIOD,  1881  TO  1901. 


Per  cent  of — 

Year. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

New 

Zealand 

born. 

British 

born. 

Foreign 

born. 

Maoris. 

1881 . 

269,  605 
812, 221 

220, 328 
266, 261 
293, 781 

489, 933 
578,482 
626, 658 
703, 360 
772, 719 

45. 60 

50. 19 

4.21 

44, 097 
41, 969 
41,993 

1886 . 

51.89 

44. 09 

4. 02 

1891 . 

332 i  877 
371, 415 
405, 992 

58. 61 

38.32 

3.07 

1896 . 

331, 945 
366, 727 

62.85 

34. 25 

2.90 

39,854 
43, 143 

1901 . 

66. 83 

30. 60 

2. 57 

The  estimated  population  on  March  31,  1903,  was  430,484  males  and 
384,358  females,  a  total  of  814,842  white  inhabitants. 

During  the  depression  in  the  late  eighties  there  wTas  an  excess  of 
departures  over  arrivals  in  the  colony.  Work  was  scarce  and  land 
difficult  to  obtain,  so  there  resulted  the  somewhat  novel  condition  of 
the  sons  of  a  young  country  endowed  with  abundant  natural  resources 
leaving  her  shores  to  seek  employment  and  opportunities  for  home 
building  in  other  lands.  The  following  table  shows  the  arrivals  and 
departures  by  five-year  periods: 

ARRIVALS  AND  DEPARTURES  BY  5-YEAR  PERIODS,  1886  to  1901. 


4 

Five  years  ending — 

Arrivals. 

Depar¬ 

tures. 

Excess  of 
arrivals. 

Excess  of 
depar¬ 
tures. 

Assisted 

immi¬ 

grants. 

1886 . 

82, 481 
72, 146 
108, 592 
99, 113 

54, 074 
85, 110 
88,  602 
80, 450 

28, 407 

12, 505 
2,050 

1891 . . 

12, 964 

1896 . 

19, 990 
18, 663 

1901 . 

During  the  three  months  ending  March  31,  1903,  the  arrivals  num¬ 
bered  15,100  and  the  departures  8,187,  an  excess  of  arrivals  over 
departures  of  6,913.  This  relatively  large  excess  of  arrivals  is  due  in 
part  to  an  influx  of  Australian  workmen  driven  from  home  by  the 
stress  of  recent  droughts.  Since  1890  assisted  immigration,  while  not 
wholly  discontinued,  has  played  an  unimportant  part  in  population 
movement.  The  policy  of  encouraging  immigration  with  public  funds 
is  not  favored  by  the  labor  party. 

The  census  statistics  show  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  engaged  in  gainful  occupations  during  the  last  ten  years.  The 
figures  are  as  follows: 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  POPULATION  ENGAGED  IN  GAINFUL  OCCUPATIONS  AT 

EACH  5-YEAR  PERIOD,  1891  TO  1901. 


Year. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Percent  of 
total  popu¬ 
lation. 

1891 . 

207, 346 
239, 862 
274, 559 

45, 417 
53, 070 
65, 671 

252, 763 
292, 932 
340, 230 

40.3 

41.6 

44.0 

1896  . 

1901 . 
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This  table  includes  among  those  reported  as  engaged  in  gainful 
occupations  persons  temporarily  unemployed,  but  regularly  dependent 
upon  some  trade  or  calling  for  their  support.  The  distribution  accord¬ 
ing  to  employment  relations  is  as  follows: 


MALES  AND  FEMALES  ENGAGED  IN  GAINFUL  OCCUPATIONS,'  BY  STATUS  OF  EMPLOY¬ 
MENT,  AT  EACH  5-YEAR  PERIOD,  1891  TO  1901. 


Status  of  employment. 

Males. 

Females. 

1891. 

1896. 

1901. 

1891. 

1896. 

1901. 

Employers . 

Independent  workers . 

Wage-earners . 

Unemployed . 

24, 842 
30, 288 
120, 476 

28, 818 
42, 599 
132, 727 
14, 759 
20, 959 

34, 002 
47, 317 
166, 432 
8,467 
18, 341 

1,391 
3, 204 
27, 945 

1,627 
5,731 
37, 168 
2,637 
5,907 

2, 010 
8,750 
48, 088 
1,359 
5,464 

Relativesassisting . 

Total . 

31, 740 

12, 877 

207, 346 

239, 862 

274, 559 

45, 417  53, 070 

65, 671 

PER  CENT  OF  MALES  AND  FEMALES  ENGAGED  IN  GAINFUL  OCCUPATIONS,  BY  STATUS 
OF  EMPLOYMENT,  AT  EACH  5- YEAR  PERIOD,  1891  TO  1901. 


Status  of  employmen  t 

Males. 

Females. 

1891. 

1896. 

1901. 

1891. 

1896. 

1901. 

Employers . . 

Independent  workers . 

11.98 
14. 61 

12.02 

17.76 

12. 39 
17.23 

3.06 

7.06 

3.06 

10.80 

3. 06 
1 3.*32 

Wage-earners . 

58.10 

55.  33 

60.  62 

61.53 

70.04 

73. 23 

Unemployed . 

6.15 

3. 08 

4.97 

2.  07 

Relatives  assisting . 

15.31 

8.74 

6. 68 

28.35 

11.13 

8.32 

Total . 

100.00 

100. 00 

100. 00 

100. 00 

100. 00 

100.  00 

No  unemployment  statistics  were  gathered  in  connection  with  the 
census  of  1891,  those  not  working  being  classified  under  the  occupation 
which  they  reported  as  their  customary  vocation.  The  last  three 
enumerations  differ  from  those  preceding  in  the  system  of  classifying 
employments.  This  is  due  to  New  Zealand’s  adopting  the  uniform 
occupation  schedules  recommended  by  the  1890  conference  of  Austral¬ 
asian  statisticians.  For  that  reason  comparative  occupation  tables  do 
not  include  figures  from  previous  enumerations.  The  decrease  during 
the  last  five  years  in  the  percentages  of  unemployed  and  persons  classi¬ 
fied  as  relatives  assisting,  or  in  the  nonwage-earning  portion  of  the 
working  population,  is  significant  of  the  growing  prosperity  of  the 
colony. 

Those  engaged  in  gainful  occupations  are  distributed  by  vocations 
as  follows: 
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NUMBER  AND  PER.  CENT  OF  PERSONS  ENGAGED  IN  EACH  KIND  OF  OCCUPATION  AT 

EACH  5- YEAR  PERIOD,  1891  TO  1901. 


Occupation. 

Number. 

Per  cent  of  total  population. 

1891. 

1896. 

1901. 

1891. 

1896. 

1901. 

Professional . 

15, 821 

19, 246 

23, 509 

2.52 

2. 74 

3.04 

Domestic  service . 

24, 928 

28,810 

34, 394 

3.98 

4.10 

4.45 

Commercial: 

Property  and  finance . 

3,  756 

4,460 

5,631 

.60 

.64 

.72 

Trade . 

22, 992 

28, 067 

33, 438 

3.67 

3.99 

4.31 

Storage  . 

1,035 

916 

868 

.17 

.13 

.10 

Transportation  and  communication. 

15, 413 

16, 937 

21, 750 

2.  46 

2.41 

2. 82 

Industrial . 

70, 521 

81,814 

101, 184 

11.25 

11.63 

13. 10 

Primary  production: 

Agriculture . 

59, 058 

73, 221 

67, 812 

9.42 

10. 41 

8.78 

Grazing . 

9, 549 

10, 079 

21,410 

17,816 

1.52 

1.43 

2. 77 

Mining . . . 

16, 929 

18, 590 

2.70 

2. 64 

2.31 

Unclassified . 

5, 010 

4,240 

4, 883 

.80 

.60 

.63 

Indefinite . 

7,  751 

6,552 

7,535 

1.24 

.93 

.98 

Total . 

252,763 

292, 932 

340,230 

40. 33 

41. 65 

44. 01 

The  figures  indicate  a  gradual  increase  in  secondary  as  contrasted 
with  primary  producers.  Evidently  in  1901  many  farmers  who  had 
been  rated  as  agriculturists  in  the  previous  enumeration  were  returned 
as  graziers.  With  the  extension  of  the  frozen-meat  industry  and  the 
rearing  of  sheep  for  butchering  rather  than  for  shearing,  the  tendenc}^ 
is  to  reduce  the  size  of  flocks,  but  to  increase  their  number,  thus  extend¬ 
ing  the  pastoral  industries  among  the  small  farmers,  who  turn  their 
root  crops  into  mutton  before  marketing.  The  most  notable  increase 
is  among  those  engaged  in  industrial  pursuits.  They  outnumbered  the 
farmers  and  graziers  by  1,914  in  1891  and  by  11,962  ten  years  later. 
Mining  is  evidently  not  extending  as  an  occupation,  though  produc¬ 
tion  has  increased  during  the  last  decade.  The  slow  but  steady  growth 
in  the  relative  number  of  persons  engaged  in  the  professions  and 
domestic  service  indicates  a  gradual  transition  from  the  conditions  of 
a  pioneer  community  to  those  of  an  older  country. 

The  number  of  wage-earners  and  of  unemployed  in  the  occupations 
named  at  the  time  of  the  last  two  enumerations  is  given  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  table: 

WAGE-EARNERS  AND  UNEMPLOYED,  BY  KIND  OF  OCCUPATION  AND  SEX,  1896  AND  1901. 


Wage-earners. 

Unemployed. 

Occupation. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

1896. 

1901. 

1896. 

1901. 

1896. 

1901. 

1896. 

1901. 

Professional . 

8, 763 

10,975 

5,429 

6, 576 

321 

311 

341 

312 

Domestic  service . 

3,470 

3, 995 

19,711 

24,  369 

245 

164 

1,424 

657 

Commercial: 

Property  art  d  fi  n  an  ee 

2, 287 

2,818 

15 

45 

63 

43 

2 

Trade  . 

14;  746 

18;  384 

1,646 

3, 162 

1,214 

708 

66 

101 

Storape 

751 

807 

5 

63 

34 

Transportation  and  commu- 

nication . 

13, 929 

18, 230 

298 

464 

905 

642 

9 

10 

Industrial . ; . 

47,  973 

66,  290 

9,887 

13, 186 

7,846 

3,508 

750 

377 

Primary  production: 

Agriculture  _ 

22,  936 

23, 192 

79 

167 

2, 174 

890 

Grazing . 

6',  787 

8;  897 

91 

121 

'537 

191 

2 

"Mininc 

7;  416 

9,503 

1 

935 

695 

Unclassified 

3;  183 

3,340 

2 

270 

93 

Indefinite  . . 

'486 

1 

12 

186 

1,188 

45 

Total . 

132, 727 

166, 432 

37, 168  ’ 

48, 088 

14, 759 

8,467 

2,637 

1,359 
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Comparing  the  above  with  the  preceding  table,  it  is  noticeable  that 
while  the  total  number  engaged  in  mining  decreased  during  the  5-year 
period,  the  number  of  wage-earners  in  that  industry  showed  substan¬ 
tial  gains.  The  proportion  of  wage-earners  in  agriculture  and  grazing 
is  also  increasing,  but  here  the  change  is  not  so  marked  and  may  be 
accounted  for  by  statistical  rather  than  by  industrial  variations.  The 
principal  fact  shown  in  the  table  is  the  uniform  decrease  of  unem¬ 
ployment  in  all  the  occupations  enumerated.  This  fact  becomes  espe¬ 
cially  prominent  if  relative  rather  than  absolute  unemployment  be 
considered. 

Statistics  similar  to  those  just  quoted,  but  confined  to  representative 
groups  of  trades,  give  the  following  table: 

WAGE-EARNERS  AND  UNEMPLOYED,  BY  GROUPS  OF  OCCUPATIONS  AND  SEX,  1896 

AND  1901. 


Group  of  occupations. 

Wage-earners. 

Unemployed. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

1896. 

1901. 

1896. 

1901. 

1896. 

1901. 

1896. 

1901. 

Building  trades . 

7, 217 
4, 112 
1,107 
1,298 
3, 282 
1,347 
5,526 
1,913 

10, 991 
4,015 
1,562 
2, 394 
4, 974 
2,025 
6, 375 
2, 211 

3 

8,224 

7 

13 

9 

10, 407 
24 
36 

6 

1 

1,205 

299 

82 

28 

367 

110 

737 

249 

676 

219 

43 

39 

281 

68 

523 

85 

Clothing  trades . 

Leather  trades . 

719 

330 

Meat  and  dairy  trades . . 

Metal  workers . 

Minors  (coal ) . 

Miners  (gold) . . 

Printing"trades . 

271 

511 

6 

15 

The  figures  sufficiently  indicate  the  present  prosperity  of  the  build¬ 
ing  trades.  The  relatively  large  unemployment  in  the  printing  trades 
in  1896  was  due  in  part  to  the  recent  introduction  of  t}7pesetting 
machinery  in  the  larger  offices.  A  most  notable  fact  is  that  during 
the  five  years  in  question  the  number  of  creamery  and  meat  freezing 
and  preserving  operatives  nearly  doubled.  It  is  apparent,  however, 
that  the  factory  side  of  these  industries  will  remain  relatively  unim¬ 
portant  from  the  employing  standpoint.  Nearly  six  out  of  seven  of 
the  workmen  engaged  in  the  building  trades  are  carpenters,  and  the 
proportion  of  blacksmiths  among  the  metal  workers  is  still  larger. 

Official  statistics  show  a  rapid  expansion  of  the  manufacturing 
industries  of  the  colony  during  the  past  decade.  The  following  figures 
are  compiled  from  the  census  returns.  There  is  a  difference  between 
these  figures  and  those  reported  by  the  labor  department,  because  the 
statistics  of  the  latter  are  made  to  conform  with  the  legal  definition  of 
a  factor}^,  as  any  place,  except  buildings  in  process  of  erection,  where 
two  or  more  persons  are  emplo}7ed  in  a  handicraft  or  manufacturing 
operation.  The  definition  of  a  factory  used  by  the  census  officials  is 
not  given,  but  it  includes  less  than  the  one  adopted  by  the  labor 
department  and  affords  more  satisfactory  comparison  with  the  statis- 
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tics  of  other  countries.  The  first  table  gives  data  showing  the 
increase  of  manufacturing  industries  during  the  last  decade. 


STATISTICS  OF  MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES  AT  EACH  5-YEAR  PERIOD,  1891  TO  1901. 


Items. 

1891. 

1896. 

1901. 

Increase  t 

1891  and 
1896. 

between — 

1896  and 
1901. 

Establishments . 

Hands  employed . 

Wages  paid . 

Horsepower . 

Capital  in  land . 

Capital  in  building . 

Capital  in  machinery  . . . 

Total  capital . 

Value  of  product . 

2,254 
25, 633 
$8,801,747 
21, 696 
$6,261,896 
$7,221,409 
$12, 123, 371 
$25, 606, 676 
$42,  697, 878 

2,459 
27, 389 
$9, 283, 296 
28,  096 
$5, 177, 902 
$8, 482, 665 
$14, 545, 750 
$28, 206, 317 
$46, 471, 960 

3, 163 
41, 726 
$15, 079, 147 
39, 052 
$8, 337, 551 
$11,  775, 971 
$18,622,022 
$38, 735, 544 
$83, 417, 402 

205 
1,756 
$481,549 
6,400 
081,083,994 
$1, 261, 256 
$2, 422, 379 
$2, 599, 641 
$3, 774, 082 

704 
14, 337 
$5,795,851 
10, 956 
$3, 159, 649 
$3, 293, 306 
$4,076,272 
$10, 529, 227 
$36, 945, 442 

a  Decrease. 


During  the  decade  the  average  number  of  hands  in  each  factory 
increased  from  11  to  13,  and  the  horsepower  employed  per  hand  from 
0.85  to  0.94.  The  horsepower  per  inhabitant  is  about  0.05.  In  the 
United  States,  excluding  electric-power  plants  and  places  employing 
less  than  1^  horsepower,  the  figure  is  0.13.  The  average  annual  wages 
of  factory  operatives  rose  from  $343.38  to  $361.38  during  the  ten- 
year  period.  This  increase  of  5.2  per  cent  in  wages  hardly  compen¬ 
sates  for  the  accompanying  rise  in  prices.  (a)  Meantime  the  value  of 
product  per  operative  rose  from  $1,666  to  nearly  $2,000  per  annum, 
an  increase  of  20  per  cent,  and  the  amount  of  capital  employed  per 
operative  fell  from  about  $1,000  to  $928,  a  decrease  of  7.2  per  cent. 
While  suggestive,  these  figures  indicate  very  little  as  to  the  relative 
profit  drawn  by  the  manufacturer  and  his  workmen  from  the  period 
of  expansion  still  in  progress;  for  the  greater  value  of  product  for 
each  employee  may  represent  in  large  part  the  return  of  capital  pre¬ 
viously  invested  by  the  employer  in  raw  material.  But  the  inference 
is  that  there  has  been  nothing  in  the  economic  condition  of  the  colony 
seriously  unfavorable  to  factory  employers  as  a  class  during  the  ten 
years  in  question. 


« In  1900  the  average  annual  earnings  of  operatives  in  the  industries  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  were  $439.57,  an  increase  of  2.8  per  cent  over  the  previous  year.  The  aver¬ 
age  annual  earnings  of  all  operatives  in  all  manufacturing  industries  in  Ohio  for  the 
same  year  were  $447.02.  These  annual  earnings  are,  respectively,  21.6  per  cent 
and  23.7  per  cent  higher  than  those  of  New  Zealand  operatives.  The  average  cost 
of  workingmen’s  board  in  Ohio,  according  to  the  report  of  the  State  bureau  of 
labor  statistics,  is  about  30  per  cent  less  than  the  cost  in  New  Zealand.  The  New 
Zealand  factories  work  1  to  1J  hours  a  day  less  than  the  American. 
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The  following  table  gives  more  detailed  statistics  of  the  10  principal 
manufactures  of  New  Zealand: 

STATISTICS  OF  10  PRINCIPAL  MANUFACTURES,  BY  5- YEAR  PERIODS,  1891  TO  1901. 


Industries. 

Establishments. 

Operatives. 

1891. 

1896. 

1901. 

1891. 

1896. 

1901. 

Meat  freezing  and  preserving  («) 

76 

94 

101 

1,652 

2, 158 

2,554 

Tanning  and  wool  scouring  (b) . 

104 

117 

119 

1, 196 

1,629 

1,  963 

Creameries  (a) . 

74 

170 

247 

269 

576 

1,188 

Sawmills . 

243 

299 

334 

3,266 

4,059 

6,812 

Clothing  and  boot  factories  (c). 

82 

107 

160 

3,345 

4,479 

6, 325 

Printing  (d) . 

142 

154 

188 

2, 569 

2,351 

3, 134 

Flour  mills . 

129 

90 

78 

499 

419 

515 

Breweries . 

129 

116 

107 

563 

560 

827 

Foundries  and  machine  shops.. 

79 

90 

111 

1,787 

1,642 

3,590 

Woolen  mills . 

8 

9 

10 

1,175 

1,416 

1,693 

Industries. 

Wages. 

Value  of  product. 

1891. 

1896. 

1901. 

1891. 

1896. 

1901. 

Meat  freezing  and  preserving  (a) 
Tanning  and  wool  scouring  ( b ) . 

Creameries  (a) . 

Sawmills . 

Clothing  and  boot  factories  (c) . 

Printing  (d) . 

Flour  mills . 

Breweries . 

Foundries  and  machine  shops. . 
Woolen  mills . 

$706, 397 
449, 869 
72,  647 
1, 322,  783 
895, 533 
1, 042, 331 
254,  927 
305, 130 
765, 364 
384, 648 

$907, 412 
569, 298 
195, 424 
1, 572, 965 
1,041,514 
1,052, 634 
198, 991 
324, 717 
631, 492 
445, 864 

$1,078,562 
775, 438 
469, 291 
2, 500, 836 
1,453, 297 
1, 385, 030 
240, 230 
479,  662 
1,495, 033 
545, 053 

$7, 777, 124 
4, 994, 727 
734, 632 
4, 053,  595 
2, 880, 691 
1, 725, 461 
4, 826, 653 
1, 853, 402 
1,964,290 
1, 358, 605 

$8, 329, 175 
6, 021, 087 
2, 439, 450 
4,374,044 
3, 051, 587 
1,893,  672 
4, 256, 513 
2, 038, 236 
1,473,649 
1,471,742 

$15, 062, 849 

9. 188. 473 
7, 470, 807 
6, 174, 075 
4, 301, 602 
3, 427, 403 
3, 323, 255 

3. 208. 474 
4,497,478 
1,  748, 933 

a  The  products  of  these  establishments  are  not  rated  as  manufactures  in  export  statistics. 
b  The  products  of  these  establishments,  except  leather,  are  not  rated  as  manufactures  in  export 
statistics. 

cNot  including  tailor  or  dressmaking  shops. 
dNot  including  government  printing  office. 

New  Zealand’s  recent  prosperity  is  fully  explained  by  the  growth  of 
her  exports.  The  values  of  the  six  principal  products  and  of  her  total 
shipments  to  foreign  countries  for  the  five  years  ending  March  31, 
1903,  are  as  follows: 

VALUE  OF  SIX  PRINCIPAL  EXPORTS  AND  OF  TOTAL  EXPORTS  FOR  YEARS  ENDING 

MARCH  31,  1899  TO  1903. 


Year  ending 
March  31— 

Wool. 

Gold. 

Frozen 

meat. 

Cheese  and 
butter. 

Agricul¬ 
tural  prod¬ 
uce. 

Manufac¬ 

tures. 

Total  ex¬ 
ports. 

1899 . 

$22, 608, 805 
21,045,797 
23, 111,962 
18, 001,685 
19, 098, 501 

$5, 259, 183 
7, 363, 890 
7, 005, 823 
8, 534,  790 
9, 853, 319 

$8, 266, 967 
10, 165, 418 
10,  335, 867 
10, 965,  .500 
15, 717,019 

$2, 625, 311 
3, 472, 817 
4,  719, 196 
5, 455,  789 
8, 518,  677 

$1,998,560 
4,446,414 
5, 988, 545 
7, 457, 356 
5, 434, 854 

$1,235, 142 
1, 839, 858 
2, 673, 373 
2, 068,  954 
3, 752,894 

$50, 246, 554 
57, 423, 435 
63, 533, 369 
61,758,124 
70,619,241 

1900 . 

1901 . 

1902 . 

1903 . 

There  is  seen  to  have  been  a  regular  increase  in  the  total  value  of 
exports,  except  in  1901-2,  when  the  falling  off  is  to  be  accounted  for 
by  the  lower  price  of  wool.  Though  the  total  wool  exports  that  year 
increased  6,113,593  pounds  over  the  previous  year,  or  4.34  per  cent, 
the  value  decreased  $5,110,277,  or  22.11  per  cent.  The  most  notable 
increase  is  in  the  value  of  butter  and  cheese  shipments,  which  more 
than  trebled  during  the  five  years  in  question.  Phormium,  or  New 
Zealand  flax,  and  leather  constitute  75  per  cent  of  the  manufactures 
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sold  outside  of  the  country,  and  are  to  be  classed  as  partially  raw 
materials.  The  exports  not  named  in  the  table,  but  whose  value  appears 
in  the  total,  are  of  relatively  minor  importance.  Kauri  (varnish)  gum 
is  the  principal  item,  the  annual  value  of  the  product  being  about 
$2,250,000.  It  is  shipped  in  large  quantities  to  the  United  States. 
Timber  to  the  value  of  over  $1,000,000  is  also  exported  annually.  A 
large  part  of  the  increase  in  the  value  of  agricultural  products  is  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  high  prices  and  ready  demand  occasioned  by  the 
Australian  drought  and  the  South  African  war.  It  is  evident  that  as 
long  as  the  New  Zealanders  are  able  to  sell  in  outside  markets  products 
to  the  value  of  nearly  $100  per  capita  per  annum  and  at  the  same  time 
produce  a  large  share  of  their  own  food  stuffs  and  no  mean  share  of 
their  most  necessary  manufactures,  the  industrial  and  economic  position 
of  the  colony  is  reasonably  secure. 

In  comparing  manufacturing  and  export  statistics  attention  should 
be  called  to  an  inconsistency  in  the  figures  presented.  Meat  freezing 
and  curing  establishments,  wool-scouring  sheds,  and  creameries  are 
rated  as  factories  in  the  official  reports,  and  the  values  of  their  products, 
about  $30,000,000  per  annum,  would  be  twice  counted  if  we  were  to 
rate  them  as  raw  materials  and  to  assume  that  “manufactures”  in  the 
last  table  represented  the  only  portion  of  the  product  of  “manufac¬ 
turing  establishments,”  as  given  in  the  previous  tables,  that  is  exported. 

The  imports  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1902,  were  valued  at 
$57,511,000,  of  which  $6,887,000  came  from  the  United  States. 

Since  1890  the  net  public  debt  of  the  colony  has  increased  from 
$181,432,000  to  $252,268,000,  but  part  of  this  is  represented  by 
mortgage  and  land  investments  made  by  the  government  under  the 
aid  to  settlers  and  estate  purchasing  acts.  A  large  sum  has  also  been 
spent  in  public  improvements,  some  of  which,  like  railways,  add 
directly  to  the  income  of  the  government.  During  the  same  period 
the  public  revenue  from  all  sources  has  risen,  in  round  numbers,  from 
$22,000,000  to  $30,000,000  or  relatively  more  rapidly  than  the  indebt¬ 
edness.  Therefore,  while  the  per  capita  debt  of  the  colony  rose  from 
$293.19  to  $319.32  during  the  five  years  ending  March  31,  1902,  the 
percentage  of  the  revenues  absorbed  by  debt  charges,  including  sink¬ 
ing  fund,  fell  from  34.28  per  cent  to  29.80  per  cent. 

About  one-half  of  the  colonial  revenue  is  derived  from  taxation,  and 
approximately  75  per  cent  of  this  is  raised  by  customs  duties.  During 
the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1903,  the  receipts  from  customs  were 
$12,374,583.  The  land  tax  amounts  to  about  $1,500,000  per  annum,  of 
which  about  $350,000  is  derived  from  the  graduated  tax.  The  income 
tax  returns  less  than  $900,000. 

The  total  private  deposits  in  banks  of  issue  and  savings  banks  at  the 
end  of  1901,  the  last  year  for  which  figures  are  available,  were  esti¬ 
mated  at  about  $110,000,000,  or  approximately  $140  for  every  white 
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inhabitant.  The  savings  deposits  were  about  $35,370,000.  Out  of 
every  1,000  white  inhabitants  of  the  colony  117  carry  life  insurance, 
the  average  face  of  each  policy  being  $1,225.67.  In  1901  the  private 
wealth  per  capita  was  estimated  by  the  registrar-general  at  $1,418,  an 
increase  of  $268  in  ten  years. 

In  1900  there  were  68  building  societies  in  New  Zealand,  of  which 
33  were  terminable,  with  annual  receipts  amounting*  to  $3,209,000 
and  total  assets  of  about  twice  that  sum.  There  were  443  lodges  or 
branches  of  fraternal  and  other  beneficiary  societies,  with  a  total  mem¬ 
bership  of  40,257.  Their  combined  assets  were  $3,730,000,  or  about 
$93  per  member. 

Cooperative  production  has  been  tried  in  New  Zealand  in  a  few 
instances,  but  has  not  been  successful.  There  is  a  so-called  cooperative 
shoe  factory  in  Auckland,  but  it  is  really  a  profit-sharing  institution. 
In  one  incorporated  coach  and  automobile  factory  all  of  the  23  adult 
employees  were  shareholders.  Cooperative  distribution  is  fairly  com¬ 
mon.  Between  10  and  20  societies  of  this  sort  are  doing  business  in 
the  colony  at  the  present  time.  A  number  have  failed  through  giving 
too  generous  credit.  The  word  cooperative  is  used  as  a  trade  name 
by  many  companies  not  run  on  that  principle.  Sometimes  this  is 
a  reminiscence  of  earlier  days  when  they  were  truly  cooperative 
companies;  for  there  is  a  tendency  for  successful  institutions  of  this 
sort  to  evolve  into  regular  corporate  companies.  The  Workingmens 
Cooperative  Society  of  Christchurch  is  one  of  the  oldest  still  running 
according  to  its  original  plan.  This  company  conducts  a  general  mer¬ 
cantile  business,  and  has  recently  opened  a  bakery.  A  majority  of  the 
members  are  wage-earners,  though  membership  is  not  restricted.  The 
society  did  a  business  of  about  $65,000  last  year,  paid  an  average 
dividend  of  6£  per  cent,  a  bonus  on  wages,  and  a  bonus  to  nonmembers 
patronizing  the  company  of  0.4  per  cent  upon  the  value  of  their 
purchases. 

GENERAL  CONDITION  OF  LABOR. 

There  is  no  satisfactory  source  for  comparative  statistics  of  wages 
and  retail  prices  of  commodities  in  New  Zealand  for  a  series  of  years. 
The  department  of  labor  is  not  empowered  to  gather  direct  informa¬ 
tion  relative  to  wages,  cost  of  living,  and  similar  sociological  matters, 
and  the  figures  it  derives  from  voluntary  sources  are  stated  by  officers 
of  the  department  and  by  labor  officials  to  be  only  approximately 
accurate.  The  department  has  not  considered  them  sufficiently  exact 
to  be  reduced  to  averages.  A  parallel  list  of  wages  and  also  some 
general  data  as  to  prices  are  to  be  found  in  the  Year  Book,  published 
by  the  registrar-general;  but  these  are  in  the  form  of  maximum  and 
minimum  figures  for  the  different  provinces,  and  are  not  collated  or 
averaged  for  the  whole  colony.  Material  is  not  at  hand,  therefore, 
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to  show  the  trend  of  real  or  even  of  nominal  wages  during  any  par¬ 
ticular  period.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  nominal  wages  fell  gradu¬ 
ally  from  1880  to  1895  and  that  they  have  risen  decidedly  since  that 
time.  But  the  latter  movement  has  been  accompanied  by  an  equally 
decided  rise  in  prices,  which  may  have  left  real  wages  very  nearly 
where  they  were  previously.  Real  wages  are  now  lower  than  in  the 
United  States.  The  census  estimates  of  the  average  annual  wages 
of  male  and  female  factory  operatives  in  1891,  1896,  and  1901  are  as 
follows: 


AVERAGE  ANNUAL  WAGES  OF  MALE  AND  FEMALE  FACTORY  OPERATIVES,  1891,  1896, 

AND  1901. 


Sex. 

1891. 

1896. 

1901. 

Males . 

$366. 25 

$375. 69 

$397. 59 
157. 19 

Females . 

168. 82 

145. 02 

The  decrease  in  the  wages  of  female  operatives  is  probably  due  to 
the  larger  employment  of  young  girls  in  textile  mills  and  clothing 
factories. 

An  estimate  made  by  the  registrar-general  gives  the  average  wages 
of  the  colony  as  follows  for  the  years  and  occupations  stated: 


AVERAGE  WAGES  PAID  IN  CERTAIN  OCCUPATIONS,  1874,  1884,  AND  1896. 


Occupations. 

1874. 

1884. 

1896. 

Blacksmiths . 

$2.62 
2. 80 

$2.43 

2.74 

$2. 19 
2.43 

Bricklayers .  . 

Carpenters . 

2.62 

2. 31 

2. 19 

Masons . . . 

2.92 

2.  74 

2. 49 

Painters . 

2.31 

2.07 

Plumbers . 

2. 62 

2.35 

Laborers . . . 

1.70 

1.70 

1. 64 

The  maximum  and  minimum  wages  reported  by  the  same  authority 
show  no  variations  of  significance  in  the  last  ten  years,  though  it  is 
a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  the  average  wage  has  changed 
considerably  during  that  period.  The  following  are  the  maximum 
and  minimum  wages  reported  for  1901  in  the  occupations  indicated. 
Unless  otherwise  stated,  they  are  daily  wages  without  board. 

MAXIMUM  AND  MINIMUM  DAILY  WAGES  PAID  IN  CERTAIN  OCCUPATIONS,  1901. 


Occupations. 

Mini¬ 

mum. 

Maxi¬ 

mum. 

Occupations. 

Mini¬ 

mum. 

Maxi¬ 

mum. 

Blacksmiths . 

Bricklayers . 

$1.70 
1.95 
1.95 
1.01 
.41 
1.22 
1.22 
2. 19 
1.70 

$2.92 

3.41 

3.04 

2..92 

1.83 

2. 43 
1.95 
3.65 
2.68 

Needlewomen . 

Painters . 

a$0. 61 
1.70 
2.19 
1.95 
61.95 
C3.65 
1.46 
1.22 

a  $1.22 
2. 68 
3.41 
3.41 
63. 65 
c4.87 
2.43 
3. 24 

Carpenters . . 

Compositors . . 

Dressmakers . 

Laborers  (common) . 

Laborers  (farm) . 

Masons . 

Plasterers  . 

Plumbers . 

Servants . 

Shearers  (sheep) . 

Shoemakers . 

Tailors . . . 

Miners . 

a  Lunch  provided. 


6  Per  week,  with  board. 


c  Per  100  sheep, 
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The  following  retail  food  prices  are  also  taken  from  the  registrar- 
general’s  estimates  for  certain  years  previous  to  1903.  Prices  for 
1903  have  been  taken  from  market  quotations  in  May  and  June  and 
from  information  given  directly  by  householders  and  merchants  in 
Auckland  and  Dunedin. 


RETAIL  PRICES  OF  CERTAIN  ARTICLES  OF  FOOD,  AT  TWO-YEAR  PERIODS,  1887  TO  1903. 


Article. 

Unit. 

1887. 

1897. 

1899. 

1901. 

1903. 

Beef  (fresh) . 

Pound. . 

$0. 07 

$0.06 

$0.08 

$0. 08* 

$0. 15 

Bread . 

Pound. . 

.031 

.03 

.  02| 

.03 

.04 

Butter  (creamery) . 

Pound. . 

.24 

.16 

.20 

.20 

.22 

Cheese  (creamery) . 

Pound. . 

*  .m 

.12 

.11 

.12 

.14 

Milk  (creamery) . 

Quart... 
Pound. . 

.06 

.06 

.06 

.06 

.08 

Mutton  (fresh) . 

•  05£ 

.04 

.06£ 

.08 

.10 

Sugar  (granulated) . 

Pound.. 

.06 

.05 

.05* 

.46| 

.05* 

(a) 

.40 

Tea,  (English  breakfast,  1 . __ . 

Pound.. 

.55 

.49 

.42$ 

a  Not  reported. 


In  1893  the  secretary  of  labor  attempted  to  secure  statistics  of  the 
family  expenditures  of  working  people,  but  the  results  were  unsatis¬ 
factory  and  no  subsequent  effort  has  been  made  to  obtain  this  informa¬ 
tion.  In  a  compilation  of  returns  from  146  selected  schedules  the 
average  size  of  a  family  was  seven,  and  earnings  were  grouped  into 
two  classes,  $486.65  or  under  and  over  $486.65  per  annum.  The 
distribution  of  expenditure  was  then  found  to  be  as  follows: 


AVERAGE  EARNINGS  AND  EXPENSES  OF  FAMILIES  RECEIVING  $486.65  OR  UNDER  AND 

OVER  $486.65  PER  ANNUM,  1893. 


Items. 

Earnings 
$486.65  or 
under. 

Earnings 

over 

$486.65. 

Average  annual  earnings . 

$392 

76 

$795 

89 

Rent . 

Clothing . 

54 

151 

Household  expenses . 

232 

376 

Miscellaneous  (a) . . . 

30 

55 

a  Including  insurance  premiums  and  building  and  friendly  society  fees. 


These  figures,  however,  speak  of  a  condition  long  past  in  New  Zea¬ 
land.  Wages  and  expenditures  of  every  kind  have  increased  during 
the  decade  since  they  were  compiled.  Between  1896  and  J  901  the  per 
capita  expenditure  for  alcoholic  liquors  alone  increased  from  $14.56  to 
$16.66.  The  annual  charges  for  drunkenness  increased  from  4,916  in 
1896  to  7,319  in  1900. 

The  question  of  current  wages  will  be  more  fully  considered  under 
the  detailed  account  of  occupations.  The  recent  rise  in  prices  has 
naturally  added  to  the  expense  of  living  in  the  colony.  Contractors 
estimate  that  the  cost  of  building  has  risen  nearly  40  per  cent  in  the 
last  five  years.  It  was  reported  in  Wellington  that  to  erect,  upon 
standard  plans  and  specifications  regularly  used  by  the  department,  a 
school  building  that  had  previously  cost  $1,350  would  now  cost  $2,000, 
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Naturally  this  rise  in  prices  has  affected  rents.  A  witness  before  the 
“  Sweating-  Commission,”  in  Dunedin  in  1890,  reported  the  average 
rent  of  workingmen’s  cottages  in  that  city  as  $9.73  a  month.  In  1903 
in  Christchurch  a  laborer  earning  $1.70  a  day  when  employed  was 
paying  $13.14  a  month  for  a  four-room  cottage.  In  Auckland,  where 
rents  are  supposed  to  be  considerably  lower  than  in  the  other  cities, 
the  factory  inspector  reported  that  a  good  four-room  cottage  in  a 
respectable  neighborhood  could  not  be  rented  for  less  than  $9.73  a 
month.  A  six  or  seven  room  house  in  the  same  city,  suitable  for 
a  well-paid  mechanic  or  a  clerk,  costs  from  $19.47  to  $24.33  a  month. 
There  were  small  houses  advertised  in  the  suburbs  for  $7.79  and  $8.  76 
a  month,  but  they  were  not  in  localities  or  in  a  condition  to  make  them 
desirable. 

Commercial  rates  at  hotels  average  25  per  cent  higher  than  similar 
accommodations  in  towns  of  the  same  size  in  the  United  States. 
Board  in  the  lumber  camps  is  from  $3.65  to  $3.89  per  week  in  the 
Auckland  district,  and  is  fairly  good,  though  the  quarters  are  rather 
rough.  Good  board  is  hard  to  get  and  quite  as  expensive  in  W elling- 
ton  or  Auckland  as  in  New  York  City.  Laborers  board  for  from 
$3.89  to  $4.87  per  week.  Clerks  can  get  accommodations  for  a  dollar 
or  so  a  week  more,  of  the  hall-bedroom  variety,  unheated,  lighted  with 
a  candle,  and  one  towel  a  week.  Students  in  Philadelphia  and  Balti¬ 
more  have  about  the  same  accommodations  for  $6  a  wTeek  as  can  be 
secured  for  $9.73  a  week  in  Auckland.  The  United  States  consul- 
general  in  the  latter  city  estimated  running  household  expenses  as 
nearly  40  per  cent  higher  than  in  San  Francisco.  That  is  about  the 
difference  in  retail  prices  of  provisions  in  the  two  cities,  though  fresh 
meats  are  as  cheap  or  cheaper  in  Auckland  than  in  America.  “  Chuck 
steak  ”  brings  8  cents  a  pound,  and  good  cuts  up  to  twice  that  sum.  But 
not  nearly  the  same  importance  is  paid  to  securing  choice  cuts  as 
in  America,  and  our  trade  nomenclature  is  unfamiliar  to  New  Zea¬ 
land  workmen;  this  accounts  in  part  for  the  evenness  of  price  in 
the  latter  country.  Salt  meats,  bacon,  and  ham  cost  about  25  per 
cent  more  than  in  cities  of  the  same  size  in  America,  and  are  inferior 
to  ours.  But  the  New  Zealand  mutton  is  better  than  that  generally 
sold  in  the  United  States.  There  is  more  variation,  also,  between  the 
winter  and  the  summer  prices  of  vegetables  and  dairy  products  than 
in  America.  Eggs  were  selling  in  Auckland  in  J une,  corresponding 
to  December  with  us,  at  43  cents  a  dozen.  Potatoes  cost  from  4  cent 
to  cents  a  pound.  Onions  are  about  the  same.  Fresh  fruits  are 
exceedingly  expensive.  Canned  goods  and  most  kinds  of  prepared 
foods  also  cost  more  than  with  us.  Some  things  range  quite  double  the 
American  price.  Dried  apples  are  16  cents  and  dried  apricots  18  cents 
a  pound,  2-pound  cans  of  apricots,  pears,  peaches,  or  other  orchard 
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fruits  sell  for  18  cents;  salmon  is  18  and  20  cents  and  corned  beef  30 
cents  a  can.  Quaker  oats  sell  for  30  cents  a  package.  The  best  white 
beans  bring  5  cents  a  pound.  A  50- pound  sack  of  domestic  flour  sells 
for  $1.44  in  Auckland.  The  lignite  coal  used  in  the  same  city  costs 
$7.30  a  ton  delivered.  In  some  of  the  southern  cities,  however,  an 
equal  quality  of  fuel  can  be  obtained  for  $4.87  and  $5.84  a  ton.  Kero¬ 
sene  and  gas  are  naturally  more  expensive  than  in  America,  the  former 
ranging  from  83  to  91  cents  a  tin  (4  gallons),  and  the  latter  costing 
$1.22  a  thousand  feet. 

Boots  and  shoes,  small  manufactured  articles,  and  household  uten¬ 
sils  are  slightly  more  expensive  than  in  the  United  States.  For  equal 
quality,  ready-made  clothing  costs  about  the  same  as  in  American 
cities.  The  woolens  are  of  local  manufacture.  Though  there  are  15 
u flock”  or  shoddy  mills  in  the  colony,  their  product  is  said  not  to  be 
woven  into  local  goods,  (a)  and  no  evidence  of  such  use  was  seen  in  the 
textile  mills  visited.  It  is  easier  to  secure  reliable,  standard-brand 
fabrics  than  in  the  United  States.  Dress  goods  are  rather  more 
expensive  than  with  us,  and  the  same  is  true  of  underwear  and  fur¬ 
nishings,  though  in  the  latter  lines  the  difference  is  not  material. 

The  standard  of  living  in  the  four  principal  cities  does  not  differ 
appreciably  from  that  in  towns  of  the  same  size  in  the  northern  States 
of  the  U  nion.  Though  their  over-sea  trade  gives  the  New  Zealand  ports 
a  certain  commercial  breadth,  and  the  protected  local  market  renders 
a  large  variety  of  small  manufacturing  industries  possible,  the  general 
conditions  of  labor  that  these  places  present  are  more  nearly  like 
those  prevailing  in  a  prairie  town  of  the  Central  West,  or  one  of  the 
secondary  California  cities,  than  those  encountered  in  an  eastern 
factory  town  of  equal  population.  The  total  horsepower  employed  in 
New  Zealand’s  factories  could  be  more  than  supplied  by  four  dynamos 
in  a  single  Niagara  power  house.  There  are  no  individual  establish¬ 
ments  or  industries  that  dominate  a  single  locality.  One  has  to  hunt 
to  find  out  what  the  people  are  doing  in  a  colonial  town.  The  work¬ 
men  live  in  detached  cottages  in  roomy  suburbs,  and  the  tenement 
house  and  the  slum  are  practically  unknown.  There  is  not  great  ele¬ 
gance  in  life,  not  much  contrast  in  the  economic  condition  of  the 
people,  but  the  same  abundant  material  comfort  that  one  meets  in  the 
prosaic,  but  busy  railway  and  commercial  towns  of  the  upper  Mississippi 
Valley.  The  people  are  more  homogeneous  than  anywhere  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  There  is  no  fringe  of  unassimilated  foreigners  on  the  outskirts  of 
society.  But  there  is  also  less  push  and  bustle  and  verve  in  business, 
and  a  greater  remoteness  from  wider  world  interests,  than  is  found 
among  Americans.  A  man  in  the  colony  seems  more  inclined  to  stay 
in  the  grade  into  which  he  was  born.  In  America,  among  the  personal 
acquaintances  of  the  writer,  is  a  man  high  on  the  judicial  b  inch  who 
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worked  at  a  carpenter’s  bench  till  he  was  35;  a  successful  newspaper 
man  who  made  barrels  in  a  cooper  shop  till  he  had  boys  of  high-school 
age;  a  well-known  scientist  who  was  a  farm  laborer  till  he  was  nearly 
30;  a  prominent  insurance  man  who  began  as  a  section  hand  on  a  rail¬ 
road.  This  frequent  advancement  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of 
society  appears  not  to  be  so  common  in  New  Zealand.  Possibly  for 
this  reason  there  is  vastly  less  individualism  and,  even  in  times  of 
prosperity,  more  real  or  affected  pessimism  than  among  our  own 
industrial  classes.  A  large  portion  of  the  working  people  are  still 
transplanted  British  workmen,  retaining  many  of  their  old  ideals  and 
traditions  and  not  thrown  into  active  competition  with  other  national¬ 
ities  or  submitted  to  new  industrial  methods.  In  their  game  the  stake 
is  wages;  in  the  States  it  would  be  a  fortune.  All  these  conditions 
tend  to  maintain  class  feelings  and  class  conservatism  among  New 
Zealand  workmen  that  seem  Old- World-like  to  an  American.  But 
at  the  same  time  contact  with  broader  opportunities,  and  the  absence 
of  clearly  defined  social  stratification  in  New  Zealand,  has  given  the 
colonial  workman  a  freer  manner  and  a  wider  outlook  than  he  pos¬ 
sessed  in  the  home  country.  Whether  or  not  this  has  added  to  his 
mechanical  efficiency  as  a  producer  is  disputed,  but  it  certainly  has 
been  no  disadvantage  to  him  as  a  man. 

The  conditions  of  rural  life  in  New  Zealand  are  not  materially  dif¬ 
ferent  from  those  in  one  of  our  newer  States.  A  northern  farmer 
would  notice  more  external  difference — from  a  car  window — in  man¬ 
ner  of  living  and  agricultural  methods  during  a  21-hour  ride  into  the 
Gulf  Coast  country,  than  he  would  notice  after  a  voyage  of  as  many 
days  to  this  colony  of  another  hemisphere.  The  large  estates,  the 
presence  of  sheep  in  small  farming,  and  the  background  of  pastoral 
industry  and  interests,  occupying  the  same  relative  position  as  hard- 
grain  growing  with  us,  would  manifest  themselves  as  the  most  prom¬ 
inent  points  of  diversity.  Local  government  plays  a  smaller  part  in 
the  life  of  a  New  Zealand  farmer  than  in  that  of  the  rural  American; 
but  his  interest  in  matters  of  colonial  legislation  is  intensified  by  the 
intimate  relation  they  bear  to  his  own  pocket,  whether  as  determining 
fiscal  policy  and  his  relations  to  foreign  and  home  markets  and  the 
tariff  he  pays  on  his  imports,  or  as  coming  still  nearer  home  in  the 
question  of  land  tenures,  land  tax,  and  local  public  improvements. 

Agricultural  labor  has  a  grievance  in  New  Zealand,  which  at  present 
it  is  airing  in  the  newspapers,  on  account  of  the  contrast  between  its 
own  condition  of  work,  with  long  hours,  comparatively  low  pay,  and 
almost  no  holidays,  and  the  many  advantages  and  privileges  secured 
by  urban  workmen  and  skilled  mechanics  through  the  arbitration  court 
awards.  These  laborers  are  in  practically  the  same  condition  as  the 
same  class  of  workers  in  our  own  country.  They  rise  early  and  work 
late,  and  have  Sunday  chores,  and  an  unusual  stress  of  toil  at  busy 
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seasons  of  the  year.  Their  food  and  lodging  are  not  inferior  to  those 
given  similar  laborers  in  the  newer  portions  of  the  Union.  A  Cana¬ 
dian  farm  laborer  thought  he  had  more  comforts  in  New  Zealand  than 
in  the  Dominion,  with  the  advantage  of  a  milder  climate.  The  pay  of 
farm  hands  is  seldom  less  than  $3.65  or  more  than  $4.87  a  week  and 
found.  The  advantage  of  the  warmer  climate  is  partially  counter¬ 
balanced  by  a  longer  season  of  heavy  work  than  in  the  United  States. 
There  is  also  more  wet  weather,  when  field  labor  is  disagreeable,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  southern  provinces.  Sheep-ranch  hands,  or  station  men 
as  they  are  locally  called,  earn  about  the  same  wages  as  agricultural 
laborers.  They  are  a  more  nomadic  class,  as  a  rule,  but  with  the 
increasing  development  of  the  country  many  are  acquiring  small  hold¬ 
ings  which  they  work  a  portion  of  the  year.  This  is  especially  true 
of  the  shearers,  who  form  a  class  by  themselves,  and  rank  among 
skilled  workmen.  They  are  under  an  arbitration  award  in  Canterbury 
district,  which  provides  that  they  shall  receive  $3.77  per  hundred 
sheep  for  machine  shearing  and  $4.06  a  hundred  for  hand  shearing, 
with  rations,  lodging,  grazing  for  one  horse,  and  similar  privileges. 
A  competent  shearer  steadily  employed  throughout  the  season  may 
clear  $500  in  a  single  year. 

The  principal  occupations  carried  on  in  the  country  outside  of  agri¬ 
cultural  and  pastoral  pursuits  are  lumbering,  kauri  gum  digging,  and 
mining.  Sawmill  hands  are  known  as  timber  workers,  and  are  under 
an  award  in  each  district.  The  minimum,  which  is  about  the  average 
wage,  varies  in  different  portions  of  the  colony,  and  ranges  from  $1.46 
a  day  for  ordinary  hands  up  to  $1.95  and  $2.43  for  head  sawyers,  yard 
bosses,  blacksmiths,  machinists,  and  “  saw  doctors.”  This  is  for  8 
hours’  work.  The  last  report  of  the  factory  inspector  shows  that  1,039 
adults  were  employed  in  city  and  1,830  in  country  mills  in  the  colony. 
In  some  city  establishments  joinery  and  sash  and  door  making  are  also 
included.  The  minimum  wage  reported  for  adults  was  $3.65  a  week, 
and  the  maximum  $20.44.  This  did  not  include  foremen  in  the  city 
mills.  The  total  number  of  employees,  including  minors,  reported  in 
joinery,  sash  and  door  making,  and  sawmilling  was  5,107.  In  some 
districts  the  substitution  of  traction  engines  for  oxen,  where  river 
running  is  not  possible,  has  led  to  a  reduction  of  the  logging  force 
without  affecting  output.  This  is  because  work  is  more  continuous, 
and  wet  weather  delays  do  not  hamper  work  to  the  same  extent  with 
steam  traction  as  with  animals.  The  pay  of  loggers  and  choppers  is 
not  regulated  by  an  award,  except  that  in  some  instances  bullock 
drivers  are  allowed  a  minimum  wage  of  $48.67  a  month. 

Kauri  gum  diggers  usually  work  independently,  and  require  a  gov¬ 
ernment  license  if  they  dig  on  public  lands.  They  are  sometimes 
grub-staked  by  speculators  and  small  supply  men.  The  gum  is  worth 
nearly  $300  a  ton,  and  the  profits,  while  variable,  are  said  to  make 
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the  average  gains  of  the  diggers  somewhat  higher  than  those  of 
ordinary  laborers. 

Coal  miners  work  under  awards  or  agreements  in  all  instances,  which 
are  adjusted  to  varying  local  conditions.  Regular  miners  when  paid 
by  time  usually  earn  from  $1.95  to  $2.56  for  a  6-hour  shift,  and  truckers 
from  $1.83  to  $2.19,  according  to  the  district.  Where  payment  is  by 
the  ton  or  other  unit  of  measurement  the  net  earnings  are  supposed 
to  be  about  equal  to  wages.  The  highest  rates  are  paid  in  the  West- 
land  district,  on  the  northwest  coast  of  Middle  Island,  where  the 
best  steam  coal  is  obtained  and  workings  are  deeper  than  in  some  of 
the  newer  and  less  profitable  mines. 

Gold  mining  in  New  Zealand  is  of  a  two-fold  character.  In  Otago 
and  some  of  the  southern  provinces  deposits  of  gold-bearing  river 
sands  are  worked  by  sluices  or  dredges.  The  hands  are  paid  under 
an  award  which  provides  for  a  minimum  wage  of  $1.95  in  some  dis¬ 
tricts  and  $2.43  in  others  for  an  8-hour  day.  The  difference  in  wages 
in  this  case  is  due  to  the  greater  regularity  of  work  in  districts  where 
the  lower  wage  is  paid.  According  to  the  report  of  the  inspector  of 
mines  for  1902,  the  wages  actually  paid  miners  in  the  dredging  and 
hydraulic  districts  varied  from  $9.98  to  $14.23  a  week.  Sluicers  do 
not  come  under  an  award. 

In  the  quartz  mines  the  lowest  minimum  wage  fixed  by  the  court 
has  been  $1.83  for  a  shift  slightly  under  8  hours  in  the  Thames  district 
of  North  Island,  while  for  an  8-hour  shift  in  the  Westland  district 
the  lowest  legal  rate  of  wages  is  $2.31.  The  lowest  actual  wage 
reported  by  the  mining  inspector  in  this  occupation  is  $8.57  a  week; 
but  in  districts  under  awards  wages  vary  from  $9.98  to  $13.75  a 
week.  It  is  significant  that  the  pay  of  ordinary  laborers  in  all  quartz¬ 
mining  districts  is  reported  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  miners.  Wages 
in  the  reducing  works  vary  from  $1.95  to  $2.43  a  day.  Mine  managers 
receive  from  $14.60  to  $29.20  a  week.  Mechanics  get  from  $14.60  to 
$19.47,  and  engineers  up  to  $24.33  a  week.  The  cost  of  living  in  the 
mining  districts  is  said  to  be  higher  than  in  the  cities. 

The  government  is  the  largest  employer  in  the  transportation  busi¬ 
ness,  and,  in  fact,  is  the  largest  employer  of  labor  in  the  colony.  In 
1902  it  owned  2,235  miles  of  railway,  in  the  operation  of  which  8,313 
men,  or  3.72  men  a  mile,  were  employed.  There  were  207  employees 
in  the  administrative,  2,434  in  the  traffic,  2,765  in  the  maintenance, 
and  2,907  in  the  train  department.  These  employees  do  not  work 
under  an  award  of  the  arbitration  court,  but  are  subject  to  a  wage 
schedule  fixed  by  the  government,  which  specifies  the  range  of  wages 
in  each  class  of  employment.  The  average  daily  wages  in  the  shops 
are  as  follows:  The  highest-paid  mechanics — pattern  makers,  molders, 
boiler  makers,  and  blacksmiths — $2.43  to  $2.56;  carpenters  and  paint¬ 
ers,  $2.19  to  $2.43;  ordinary  shop  hands,  $1.70  to  $2.19;  common 
laborers,  $1.46  to  $1.70. 
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Daily  wages  in  the  operating  department  are,  for  10  hours:  Loco¬ 
motive  engineers,  $2.43  to  $2.92;  firemen,  $1.83  to  $2.19;  cleaners, 
$0.97  to  $1.34;  conductors  (guards),  $2.07  to  $2.43.  Station  masters 
are  paid  from  $633  to  $1,217  a  year  without  residence.  In  the  yards, 
switchmen  receive  from  $1.83  to  $2.43  and  signalmen  $2.07  a  daj^. 
Section  men  are  paid  $1.70  and  rail  layers  $1.83  a  day.  Electric 
linemen  receive  $2.43.  There  are  no  night  trains  and  practically  no 
Sunday  trains  except  in  suburban  service. 

The  private  railways  of  the  colony  are  unimportant,  and  have  a 
total  mileage  of  but  88  miles.  Electric  and  other  street  railways  are 
operated  in  the  four  chief  cities,  usually  by  companies  that  have 
leased  the  franchise  from  the  municipalities.  -  Dunedin  and  Welling¬ 
ton  have  up  to  the  present  time  operated  horse  cars  as  municipal 
enterprises,  but  a  change  to  electric  traction  is  under  way  in  both  cities. 
There  are  in  addition  three  private  cable  lines  in  Dunedin,  a  city  whose 
topography  renders  this  kind  of  traction  advisable.  Wellington  and 
Dunedin  are  under  awards  fixing  the  minimum  (average)  wages  of 
horse-car  drivers  at  $10.95  a  week  for  52  hours’  work.  The  Welling¬ 
ton  conductors  begin  at  $7.30  a  week  and  receive  four  quarterly 
increases  until  a  wage  of  $9.73  a  week  is  reached.  Dunedin  cable 
gripmen  and  motormen  on  one  line  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  24  cents  an 
hour,  while  on  the  other  two  lines  they  receive  $11.78  a  week.  The 
awards  allow  30  cents  an  hour  overtime,  for  more  than  104  hours’ 
work  in  a  fortnight.  Chief  conductors  are  paid  $14.60  a  week,  and 
other  conductors  $10.22  a  week.  According  to  the  remarks  of  the 
president  of  the  arbitration  court,  private  lines  pay  their  employees 
better  wages  than  the  municipalities. 

Seamen  have  hitherto  worked  under  different  awards  in  each  district. 
The  time  is  for  4-hour  watches,  with  4  hours  off.  Ordinary  labor  is 
allowed  only  in  two  watches.  Firemen  have  4  hours  on  with  8  hours 
off.  In  port,  seamen  work  8  hours,  which  must  be  between  7  a.  m.  and 
5  p.  m.  Minimum  wages  under  the  award  are  practically  the  uniform 
wages  paid.  They  vary  from  $17.03  and  $19.47  a  month  for  second- 
class  ordinary  seamen  to  $31.63  and  $34.07  a  month  for  able  seamen. 
Firemen  receive  $41.37  and  $43.80  a  month. 

Longshoremen  are  paid  the  minimum  wage  established  by  their 
various  awards  in  Wellington,  Canterbury,  Dunedin,  and  the  West- 
land  district,  all  of  which  fix  an  8-hour  day  with  extra  pay  for  over¬ 
time.  Except  for  harbor  board  work  in  Wellington,  which  pays  2 
cents  an  hour  less,  the  usual  rate  is  30  cents  an  hour  for  ordinary 
cargo  and  49  cents  for  overtime.  For  coaling  and  freezing-chamber 
work  the  wTage  is  37  cents  an  hour.  In  the  Westland  mining  district 
the  latter  is  the  regular  wage  for  all  wharf  and  stevedore  work. 

In  the  building  trades  it  is  more  difficult  to  ascertain  the  average  or 
usual  wages  from  an  inspection  of  the  awards.  But  even  here  the 
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variations  are  not  considerable.  Out  of  372  carpenters  employed  in 
Wellington  at  the  time  the  last  award  was  given  in  that  trade,  only  9 
were  receiving  more  than  the  minimum  wage  of  33  cents  an  hour 
established  by  the  court.  Where  conditions  of  rural  employment  are 
taken  into  consideration  by  the  court  in  fixing  an  award  for  a  district, 
there  are  sometimes  greater .  differences  between  the  legal  minimum 
and  the  highest  wages  paid.  The  Otago  award  fixes  the  wages  of 
journeymen  painters  at  30  cents  an  hour  for  an  8-hour  day,  but  wages 
in  Dunedin  were  said  to  run  as  high  as  43  cents  an  hour  and  to  be  cus¬ 
tomarily  above  the  award  minimum.  In  Christchurch  the  bricklayers 
have  formed  no  union.  They  are  satisfied  with  their  present  wages 
of  from  $3.16  to  $3.65  a  day.  The  award  wages  of  plumbers  and 
gasfitters  vary  from  28  to  32  cents  an  hour  in  different  cities. 
The  highest  wage  actually  paid  in  Christchurch  is  $3.10,  for  an  8-hour 
day.  In  the  same  city  the  award  gives  journeymen  plasterers  33 
cents  an  hour  for  an  8-hour  day,  with  a  Saturda}^  half  holiday.  This 
half  holiday  is  usual  in  all  building  trades  awards  and  means  that  over¬ 
time  rates  must  be  paid  for  work  on  Saturday  afternoons. 

Most  of  the  construction  of  the  colony  is  of  frame,  though  there 
are  substantial  slow-burning  brick  and  stone  buildings  in  the  principal 
towns.  Steel  structural  work  and  “sky  scrapers”  are  unknown. 
Brick  walls  having  a  street  exposure  are  usually  surfaced  with  cement. 
Workmanship  appears  to  be  up  to  good  provincial  town  standards; 
but  plumbing,  though  secure  and  reasonably  sanitary,  lacks  finish 
and  sightliness.  Domestic  architecture,  especially  in  Middle  Island, 
resembles  that  of  the  States.  Dunedin  is  a  New  England  town  in  this 
respect,  as  in  many  others.  But  there  is  no  furnace  or  steam  and  hot- 
water  fitting  or  artificial  ventilation.  Specifications  and  working 
details  are  much  simpler  than  in  America,  partly  for  this  reason. 

Structural  ironwork  is  confined  to  bridge  building  and  is  done  by 
the  government.  The  men  are  therefore  not  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  arbitration  court.  Their  pay  is  reported  to  average  about  $2.43 
a  day.  Under  the  Christchurch  award,  and  next  to  Dunedin  this  is 
the  principal  iron-working  center  of  the  colony  and  the  headquarters 
for  the  manufacture  of  agricultural  implements,  the  minimum  rate 
of  pay  for  machinists  is  $2.19  for  a  day  of  8  hours.  Furnace  men 
are  paid  $1.95  a  day.  The  award  wage  and  maximum  and  minimum 
wages  of  molders  and  stove  founders  are  more  fully  shown  in  a  table 
given  in  the  discussion  of  the  arbitration  court  awards. 

In  the  printing  as  in  the  building  trades  there  has  been  difficulty  in 
adjusting  the  conditions  of  awards  to  both  city  and  village  require¬ 
ments.  The  lowest  wages  actually  paid  in  the  country  offices  are 
about  the  same  as  in  similar  offices  in  the  United  States.  Adult  work¬ 
men  earn  from  about  $6  a  week  up  to  three  times  that  sum.  Com¬ 
positors  and  linotype  operators  are  under  awards.  In  one  office  the 
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linotype  men,  working  barely  6  hours  a  day,  were  earning  upon  an 
average  about  $20.50  a  week,  without  Sunday  work.  This  was  upon 
a  piecework  basis.  The  award  price  for  piecework  hand  composition 
in  Wellington  is  22  cents  a  thousand  ens. 

The  clothing  trades  in  New  Zealand  are  now  conducted  entirely  upon 
the  factory  system,  the  sweat  shop  being  practically  forbidden  by  law. 
Abuses  in  this  industry  led  to  the  first  official  investigation  of  labor 
conditions  in  the  colony,  that  of  the  “  sweating  commission”  of  1890, 
already  mentioned.  The  authors  of  the  report  were  not  of  one  mind 
as  to  the  definition  of  the  word  “  sweating,”  a  majority  of  two-thirds 
reporting  that  this  form  of  labor  oppression  did  not  exist  in  the  colony. 
A  minority  report  was  rendered  contradicting  this  statement.  All 
agreed,  however,  that  women  and  children  were  working  long  hours, 
sometimes  at  less  than  a  living  wage,  and  frequently  under  conditions 
that  were  prejudicial  to  the  health  both  of  the  workers  and  of  the 
users  of  the  articles  they  produced.  Those  entirely  dependent  upon 
their  own  efforts  for  support  were  subjected  to  a  kind  of  competition 
especially  pernicious— that  of  thrifty  housewives  and  daughters  of 
families  in  better  circumstances  who  undercut  the  professional  trades¬ 
women  for  the  sake  of  a  little  pocket  money  made  in  leisure  hours. 
Women  made  50-pound  flour  sacks  for  61  cents  a  gross,  furnishing  the 
thread  and  carrying  the  goods  to  and  from  the  facto  n\  Shirt  makers 
earned  about  $3  a  week,  working  many  hours,  sometimes  till  late  in  the 
evening.  The  commission  extended  its  investigations  to  other  indus¬ 
tries  than  the  clothing  trades,  and  among  its  recommendations  wTere 
the  following:  That  a  new  or  amended  factory  act  be  passed,  granting 
inspectors  larger  powers  and  providing  for  sanitary  workrooms  and 
limiting  the  employment  of  children;  that  certain  regulations  be  made 
for  providing  seats  for  saleswomen;  that  an  indentured  apprentice 
bill  be  passed;  that  a  bureau  of  labor  statistics  be  established;  and 
that  4 ‘steps  should  be  taken  to  establish  at  an  earty  date  boards  of 
conciliation  and  arbitration  based  upon  an  equitable  representation  of 
labor  and  capital.” 

Practically  all  garment  workers  are  now  under  awards  of  the  arbi¬ 
tration  court.  These  awards  fix  piecework  rates  of  pay  for  all  the 
detailed  operations  of  manufacture.  The  same  is  true  of  bootmaking, 
although  in  this  trade  a  minimum  wage  of  $10.22  a  week  is  established 
for  factoiy  workmen  not  under  a  regular  schedule.  The  factory 
statistics  from  the  different  cities  are  not  uniform,  as  some  inspectors 
include  foremen  with  ordinary  employees  while  others  tabulate  them 
separately.  In  the  clothing  factories  of  the  four  chief  towns  of  the 
colony  218  men  were  employed,  exclusive  of  }Touths  under  20  years 
of  age.  Time  wages,  as  reported  by  the  inspectors,  range  from  $2.43 
to  $18.98  a  week.  Head  cutters  receive  $24.33  a  week.  In  the  same 
factories  there  were  689  adult  women  employed,  whose  time  wages 
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ranged  from  $1.46  to  $11.92  a  week.  The  piecework  earnings  of  men 
range  from  $6.08  to  $12.65  a  week,  and  of  women  from  $146  to  $6.08  a 
week.  Probably  some  of  the  low  earnings  are  for  learners  or  short- 
time  workers. 

In  the  boot  factories  of  the  same  cities  there  are  1,275  adult  males 
employed,  whose  time  wages  range  from  $3.65  to  $11.60  a  week  where 
foremen  are  not  included,  or  to  a  maximum  of  $2141  a  week  including 
foremen,  and  who  make  at  piecework  from  $243  to  $11.11  a  week. 
The  same  factories  employ  256  women,  who  earn  from  $2.07  to  $8.52  a 
week  time  wages,  and  in  the  single  city  where  they  do  piecework 
earn  $6.08  a  week  upon  that  system. 

Small  manufactures,  tanning,  meat  preserving,  and  food  prepara¬ 
tion  employ  a  large  section  of  the  colonial  workmen,  but  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  of  especial  significance  in  the  conditions  of  labor  in  these  occupa¬ 
tions  to  require  extended  mention.  Casual  reference  will  be  made  to 
some  of  them  under  the  discussion  of  the  arbitration  court  awards. 
The  general  range  of  wages  for  skilled  and  unskilled  workmen  and 
for  male  and  female  operatives  has  been  sufficiently  indicated  to  allow 
a  fair  comparison  to  be  made  with  conditions  in  corresponding  trades 
in  the  United  States.  It  must  constantly  be  borne  in  mind,  however, 
that  the  surroundings  of  the  workingman  in  New  Zealand  are  urban 
onty  by  courtesy;  that  the  largest  city  in  the  colony  has  less  than 
70,000  inhabitants;  that  the  stress  of  life  is  less,  and  that  occupations 
are  not  specialized  as  in  America.  Even  where  wages  are  lower 
employers  state  that  the  labor  cost  of  production  is  higher  than  in  the 
United  States.  The  pace  is  slower,  but  perhaps  men  last  longer  in 
New  Zealand.  Though  their  real  wages  are  somewhat  lower,  they 
work  fewer  hours  than  our  people.  The  standard  of  living  and  gen¬ 
eral  condition  of  the  working  people  from  a  material  point  of  view  is 
not  noticeably  different  from  that  of  the  same  classes  in  Minneapolis, 
St.  Paul,  Kansas  City,  or  St.  Joseph. 

There  is  one  very  important  particular,  however,  in  which  the 
worker  in  the  United  States  has  the  advantage  of  the  man  of  the  same 
class  in  New  Zealand.  The  former  has  more  opportunities  for 
advancement.  Capitalists  control  industrial  investments  directly  in 
the  latter  country.  The  owner  is  his  own  boss.  The  development  of 
the  colony  has  not  reached  a  point  where  capital  is  employed  and  put 
in  action  through  hired  representatives,  as  with  us,  and  the  man  in  the 
ranks  has  very  little  chance  of  becoming  a  superintendent  and  con¬ 
troller  of  industrial  operations.  The  men  above  him  have  not  them¬ 
selves  emerged  from  his  class — an  example  of  what  he  may  achieve. 
He  does  not  look  forward,  as  a  rule,  to  promotion  from  the  ranks. 
This  seems  the  probable  explanation  for  a  certain  difference  in  him, 
both  socially  and  mentally,  that  is  hard  to  define.  Among  iron¬ 
workers,  for  instance,  there  was  not  quite  the  same  alertness  for 
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information  and  curiosity  about  their  line  of  work  in  other  countries, 
or  the  same  eagerness  to  explore  the  margin  of  industry  allied  to  their 
own  that  is  common,  if  not  almost  universal,  in  America.  New  Zea¬ 
land  workmen  do  not  ask  questions.  The  casual  observer  might  call 
this  lack  of  ambition;  but  the  craving  for  wider  opportunities  and 
broader  knowledge  exists  among  colonial  workmen  as  well  as  else¬ 
where.  The  public  libraries — and  in  this  respect  the  larger  towns  are 
well  and  practically  supplied — are  crowded  evenings  with  readers, 
many  of  whom  are  evidently  wage-earners,  and  the  books  they  read 
average  about  the  same,  to  all  appearances,  as  in  America.  But  there 
is  not  the  same  stimulating  interest  in  matters  pertaining  to  their  own 
trade,  the  same  foreglance  toward  the  application  of  new  acquisitions 
to  personal  and  industrial  advancement  combined,  that  is  often  found 
among  the  better  class  of  our  own  workers.  This  is  partly  the  result 
of  the  natural  limitations  to  industry  in  the  colony;  but  it  presumably 
is  partly  due  also  to  methods  of  organizing  and  administering  business 
enterprises,  to  trade  conservatism,  (a)  and  to  the  social  ideals  of  the 
working  classes  prevailing  in  New  Zealand. 

It  is  doubtful  if  a  workman  is  normally  more  assured  of  employ¬ 
ment  in  New  Zealand,  even  with  his  comparative  security  from  idle¬ 
ness  through  strikes,  than  in  America.  The  market  for  his  labor  is 
much  narrower — a  period  of  depression  that  would  be  only  local  in 
the  States  would  throw  a  shadow  over  his  entire  field  of  labor  demand. 
A  week’s  savings  will  not  carry  him  in  time  of  need  into  an  entirely 
different  economic  climate.  He  can  migrate  to  Australia;  but  that 
means  going  to  what  is  really  another  country,  with  more  or  less  of  a 
home  monopoly  of  labor  and  local  prejudices,  and  after  all  finding 
again  a  comparatively  limited  market  for  his  services. 

The  range  of  wages  is  less  in  New  Zealand,  and  in  most  trades  is 
nearer  the  lower  than  the  higher  limit  of  wages  in  the  United  States. 
A  capable  and  vigorous  workman  in  the  prime  of  life  ought  to  make 
considerably  more  money  in  the  latter  country.  America  places  a  far 
higher  premium  upon  the  exceptionally  competent;  but  she  drives 
them  harder,  and  possibly  ages  them  faster,  and  discards  them  sooner.  (b) 
She  pa}rs  as  much  for  a  worker’s  lifetime  as  New  Zealand — rather  more 
if  it  be  one  of  exceptional  value — but  she  wants  it  in  a  hurry.  Still,  the 
practical  effect  of  the  minimum  wage  awards  in  the  organized  trades 
in  New  Zealand  has  made  it  as  hard  for  the  man  sinking  below  the  line 

a  A  carpenter  said  to  the  writer:  “I  have  had  the  boss  say  when  I  made  a  sugges¬ 
tion,  ‘I  don’t  pay  you  to  think.’  ”  In  an  address  delivered  before  the  colonial  con¬ 
ference  of  chambers  of  commerce,  in  1902,  a  speaker  said,  in  regard  to  universal 
suffrage:  “In  my  opinion  it  would  have  been  better  for  the  working  classes  and 
safer  for  the  country  to  have  educated  them  first  and  enlarged  suffrage  gradually, 
making  manhood  suffrage  the  goal  of  the  next  generation.” 

6  The  Mosely  commission  disputes  this,  as  compared  with  England;  and  colonial 
workers  claim  that  they  are  driven  more  than  those  of  the  home  country. 
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of  average  efficiency  to  get  employment  as  in  America;  and  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  the  old-age  pensions  of  between  $7  and  $8  a  month  com¬ 
pensate  him  for  the  possibility  of  higher  savings  in  youth  and  the 
cheaper  living  of  the  latter  country.  (a) 

The  workman  has  one  moral  advantage  in  New  Zealand.  He  feels 
to  a  far  greater  extent  than  his  American  compeer  that  he  runs  the 
government.  This  source  of  satisfaction  must  be  granted  him.  At 
the  present  time  he  is  a  much  more  potent  influence  in  economic  leg¬ 
islation  affecting  his  class.  (b) 

If  the  personal  ambitions  of  the  New  Zealand  workman  are  less 
lofty  than  those  which  characterize  American  workmen  as  a  body,  his 
disappointments  are  less  keen.  He  is  less  often  reminded  of  the  great 
economic  contrasts  in  society.  In  these  respects  he  is  in  a  position 
not  unlike  that  of  our  rural  mechanics.  This  is  simply  a  recurrence 
to  the  fact  that  labor  conditions  in  New  Zealand  are  in  no  instance 
urban  labor  conditions  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  and  the  same  craving 
for  high  plays  and  excitement  in  the  game  of  life  that  drives  our  work¬ 
men  into  the  congested  city  markets  would  make  them  restless  under 
the  easier  conditions  prevailing  in  New  Zealand. 

Politically  the  New  Zealand  workman  is  much  more  aggressive  than 
the  American.  His  new-born  social  institutions  pulsate  with  nascent 
energy,  and  it  requires  his  whole  attention  to  direct  them.  His  lead¬ 
ers  claim  that  he  is  meantime  losing  the  militant  spirit  of  the  English 
unionist.  But  he  is  becoming  instructed  in  political  affairs  and  a  firm 
believer  in  social  experiments,  which  have  the  intense  interest  to  him 
of  things  just  within  the  possibility  of  realization.  Yet  he  is  not  a 
social  dreamer.  The  leaders  are  practical  and  matter  of  fact  enough 
in  their  discussions  of  proposed  reforms  to  be  secured  through  legis¬ 
lation.  They  appear  to  be  fine,  intelligent  fellows,  and  one  suspects 
that  some  of  the  more  radical  resolutions  passed  at  their  annual  con¬ 
ferences  are  adopted  as  harmonizers  to  propitiate  the  extremists.  But 
it  is  dangerous  to  form  final  conclusions  upon  such  a  point.  All  that 
can  be  said  is  that  personal  contact  with  the  men  in  interviews  does 
not  reveal  a  strong  tendency  to  put  wholly  untried  and  heterodox 
social  theories  into  immediate  practice. 

Unionism  is  at  an  advantage  in  New  Zealand  for  at  least  two  rea¬ 
sons.  The  country  is  so  small  that  the  officers  of  the  organization  can 
keep  track  of  every  man  employed  in  their  industry  in  the  colony. 
In  America  it  is  impossible  for  the  leader’s  finger  to  be  always  on  the 
coat  sleeve  of  the  individual  workman.  In  the  second  place  New 

a  There  appears  to  an  observer  to  be  a  larger  proportion  of  home  owners  among 
American  workmen  than  among  those  of  New  Zealand;  but  statistics  are  not  at  hand 
for  an  exact  comparison. 

&  In  the  American  Federationist  it  is  estimated  that  in  only  about  one-fourth  of  the 
Congressional  districts  of  the  United  States  would  the  wage  class  control  a  majority 
of  the  votes,  even  if  politically  united. 
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Zealand  workers  are  homogeneous  in  race,  language,  and  trade  tradi¬ 
tions.  There  are  no  other  than  trade  boundaries  running  through  the 
body  of  wage-earners.  It  should  be  added  that  New  Zealand  has  no 
great  historic  and  complexly  organized  political  parties,  with  distinct 
platforms  and  policies,  to  draw  the  working  people  into  two  camps  at 
election  time.  These  influences  and  conditions,  apart  from  any  leg¬ 
islation  already  in  force,  tend  to  encourage  the  development  of  the 
class  and  communistic,  as  opposed  to  the  individualistic,  side  of  the 
workingman’s  character. 

To  sum  up  the  relative  labor  conditions  of  New  Zealand  and  the 
United  States — and  the  natural  conditions  back  of  them  are  so  differ¬ 
ent  as  to  make  the  comparison  seem  almost  absurd — the  former 
country  is  marked  by  uniformity,  the  latter  by  diversity;  the  first  is 
socialistic,  the  second  individualistic  in  its  tendencies  and  sympathies; 
while  the  working  classes  of  both  are  looking  ultimately  toward  eco¬ 
nomic  betterment,  those  of  the  colony  seek  this  primarily  through 
legislation  and  social  reform,  those  of  the  Union  through  individual 
and  collective  self-help  and  the  improvement  of  industrial  processes. 
The  working  class  of  the  States  begins  with  the  water  boy  and  ends 
with  the  general  manager,  while  in  New  Zealand  it  seldom  rises  above 
the  foreman.  Primary  education  is  free  in  both  countries,  but  educa¬ 
tional  facilities  are  broader  in  the  States.  The  New  Zealand  workman 
does  not,  like  the  American,  have  absolutely  free,  secondary,  and 
higher  education  in  State  high  schools  and  universities,  or  free  tech¬ 
nical  education  in  manual  training  schools  placed  within  the  reach  of 
his  children.  Neither  does  the  public  provide  his  children  with  free 
text-books,  as  do  many  American  towns  of  equal  size  with  his  largest 
cities.  The  government  attempts  more  for  the  betterment  of  the 
workman  inside  his  class  in  New  Zealand;  but  it  does  not  provide 
nearly  the  same  facilities  for  rising  out  of  his  class  that  are  provided 
by  public  means  in  our  own  country.  The  longer  one  studies  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  conditions  among  the  two  peoples  the  more  impressed 
he  becomes  with  the  difference  in  the  fundamental  ideals  and  sympathies 
that  lie  behind  their  institutions.  And  the  recognition  and  voluntary 
acceptance  of  status  by  all  classes  of  the  people  seems  to  be  the  under- 
lying  point  from  which  the  social  ideals  of  New  Zealand  begin  to 
diverge  from  our  own. 

LABOR  LAWS  AND  ADMINISTRATION. 

An  analysis  of  the  labor  laws  of  New  Zealand  concludes  this  report, 
and  a  special  discussion  of  the  arbitration  act  is  given  in  a  separate 
section.  It  is  not  necessary,  therefore,  to  present  here  more  than  a 
cursory  review  of  the  administration  of  the  laws  and  of  some  of  those 
features  of  the  principal  statutes  or  their  interpretation  that  merit 
special  comment. 
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The  year  following  the  report  of  the  sweating  commission  of  1890 
a  department  of  labor  was  organized.  In  his  first  report  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  department  says  that  the  objects  desired  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  were  the  compilation  of  statistics — to  obtain  which  ample  author¬ 
ity  and  means  have  never  been  granted — to  establish  agencies  to 
report  the  surplus  or  deficiency  of  labor  in  different  districts,  to  trans¬ 
fer  labor  to  places  of  employment,  “and  generally  the  control  of  all 
industries  for  the  progress  and  increased  benefit  of  all  engaged 
therein.”  The  somewhat  large  order  contained  within  the  quotation 
marks  has  not  been  sufficiently  backed  by  specific  legislation,  even  in 
New  Zealand,  to  become  fully  effective;  but  in  a  general  way  the 
department  is  charged  with  the  administration  and  enforcing  of  the  most 
important  statutory  provisions  regulating  industries,  and  there  is  a 
disposition  to  place  also  under  its  initiative  and  control  prosecutions 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  arbitration  court  awards. 

One  of  the  most  immediate  objects  which  it  was  hoped  to  attain  by 
establishing  this  department  was  to  meet  the  problem  of  unemploy¬ 
ment,  which  was  at  that  time  serious  in  the  colony.  This  function  of 
bringing  labor  to  a  market  still  forms  an  important  part  of  the  depart¬ 
ment’s  work.  Offices  are  located  in  all  the  chief  towns,  where  men 
out  of  work  or  employers  seeking  to  engage  men  can  register  their 
needs.  A  special  department  has  more  recently  been  organized  for 
women.  Policemen  and  local  officials  act  as  agents  in  rural  districts. 
All  men  employed  upon  public  works  must  be  engaged  through  this 
office.  During  the  12  years  since  its  establishment  the  department 
has  provided  work  for  32,382  men,  of  whom  16,656  were  married  and 
15,726  single,  and  who  supported  70,770  dependents.  Of  these  men 
21,698  were  employed  upon  public  and  10,684  upon  private  work.  Of 
the  3,704  men  assisted  during  the  year  ending  March  31,  1903,  3,358 
were  unskilled  laborers;  88  were  assisted  on  more  than  one  occasion 
during  the  year.  The  women’s  branch  of  the  department  found 
employment  for  339  domestic  servants.  The  number  of  men  assisted 
annually  reached  a  maximum  of  3,874  in  1892-93,  and  was  only  1,830 
inT901-2.  In  the  latter  year  a  majority  of  those  registered  with  the 
department  were  men  who  desired  to  secure  employment  upon  public 
works  and  were  not  necessarily  without  other  occupation  at  the  time. 
In  the  former  year  the  requirement  that  government  workmen  should 
be  engaged  through  the  department  had  not  yet  been  established. 
There  are  also  private  employment  bureaus  in  the  colony,  which  the 
government  requires  shall  be  registered. 

The  department  is  authorized  to  furnish  transportation  to  unem¬ 
ployed  workmen  unable  otherwise  to  reach  a  place  where  labor  is  in 
demand.  Such  assistance  is  given  with  discretion,  however,  and  the 
men  are  now  required  to  refund  out  of  their  wages  the  fare  advanced. 
This  requirement  is  easily  enforced  where  men  are  given  public 
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employment,  and  railway  fares  are  in  any  case  a  grant  from  one  gov¬ 
ernment  department  to  another. 

The  field  representatives  of  the  labor  office  are  the  district  factory 
inspectors  and  their  assistants,  who  are  required  by  law  to  visit 
personally  all  industrial  establishments  coming  under  their  jurisdic¬ 
tion.  As  practically  any  place  where  two  persons  are  regularly 
employed  in  a  handicraft,  except  mines,  ships,  and  buildings  in  proc¬ 
ess  of  construction,  is  a  factory  under  the  definition  of  the  law,  the 
secretary  of  labor  is  probably  justified  in  saying:  “There  are  few 
operatives  who  do  not  come  under  the  net  of  this  act,  so  wide  is  its 
sweep  and  so  fine  the  mesh.”  But,  in  addition,  the  inspectors  also 
enforce  the  Shops  and  Shop-Assistants  Act.  They  have  authority 
under  the  Factories  Act  to  inspect  wage  lists,  and  under  both  acts  to 
visit  and  personally  inspect  workrooms  and  premises,  and  to  enforce 
the  observance  of  the  conditions  as  to  sanitation,  protection  of  machin¬ 
ery,  and  hours  of  labor  prescribed  by  the  laws.  Until  these  laws  were 
understood  and  more  or  less  habitually  obeyed,  frequent  recourse  was 
had  to  the  courts  for  their  enforcement.  During  a  single  term  in 
Wellington  there  were  23  prosecutions  and  20  convictions  under  the 
two 'statutes  mentioned.  The  factory  inspectors  furnish  to  the  central 
office  statistics  as  to  wages,  overtime,  employment  of  minors,  and  num¬ 
ber  of  operatives  employed,  which,  with  other  data,  the  department 
embodies  in  an  annual  report  published  under  the  authority  of  the 
minister  of  labor. 

There  are  two  other  systems  of  industrial  inspection  coordinate 
with  but  independent  of  the  department  of  labor.  One  is  under  a 
colonial  inspector  of  machinery,  who  with  his  assistants  inspects  and 
provides  for  the  safety  of  machinery  and  licenses  engineers.  The 
spheres  of  factory  and  machinery  inspectors  overlap  in  some  instances. 
There  is  also  a  colonial  inspector  of  mines,  with  his  assistants,  who 
includes  in  his  annual  report  data  with  respect  to  labor  conditions  in 
the  group  of  occupations  under  his  jurisdiction.  The  administration 
of  the  Shipping  and  Seamen’s  Act  is  under  the  charge  of  the  minister 
of  marine. 

The  department  of  labor  maintains  a  government  labor  farm  of 
some  800  acres  in  the  vicinity  of  Wellington,  where  at  times  from  50 
to  100  men  and  a  number  of  women  and  children  have  been  received 
and  given  work.  But  during  the  present  period  of  prosperity  and 
activity  in  public  works  there  has  been  little  occasion  to  utilize  such 
an  institution  as  an  agency  for  the  temporary  relief  of  the  unemployed. 

There  are  two  mining  acts,  one  relating  exclusively  to  coal  mines 
and  the  other  to  mines  of  any  other  character.  The  important  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  two  statutes,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  protection  and 
rights  of  employees,  are  identical  or  vary  only  in  unessential  details. 

The  Factories  Act  of  1891  was  repeatedly  amended,  and  finally  con- 
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solidated  in  a  new  act  ten  years  later.  A  number  of  amendments  were 
made,  however,  at  the  following  session  of  parliament.  The  workmen 
are  now  calling  for  an  addition  requiring  factory  labels  upon  manu¬ 
factured  articles.  The  Shops  and  Shop-Assistants  Act  provides  for  a 
weekly  half  holiday,  general  sanitary  conditions,  and  seats  for  sales¬ 
women.  The  workmen  are  now  trying  to  secure  an  early  closing 
amendment.  There  is  a  provision  in  the  act,  introduced  in  an  amend¬ 
ment  passed  in  1895,  allowing  any  shopkeeper,  not  an  Asiatic,  who 
employs  no  hired  assistance  to  select  another  than  the  half  holiday 
appointed  for  his  district.  This  occasionally  leads  to  trouble  between 
rival  shops  in  the  same  neighborhood.  A  small  employer  will  dis¬ 
charge  his  hired  salesman  and  call  in  relatives  to  assist  him,  or  make 
them  nominal  partners  in  his  business,  so  as  to  be  able  to  keep  open 
during  the  usual  half  holiday  and  enjoy  a  monopoly  of  the  trade,  which 
is  said  to  be  abnormally  brisk  on  such  occasions.  The  Employers’ 
Liability  Act  of  1882,  with  its  subsequent  amendments,  covers  all 
employments,  does  not  allow  contracts  to  be  made  whereby  a  work¬ 
man  binds  himself  not  to  claim  benefits  under  the  act,  and  protects  all 
workmen  injured  in  service  where  negligence  is  proved  on  the  part 
of  employers.  The  maximum  sum  that  can  be  recovered  by  a  work¬ 
man  or  his  heirs  under  this  act  is  £500  ($2,433).  In  1900  the  Workers’ 
Compensation  for  Accidents  Act,  modeled  upon  the  English  statute, 
was  passed,  under  which  a  worker  can  recover  from  his  employer  for 
any  accident  not  occasioned  by  his  own  serious  and  willful  misconduct. 
The  theory  of  the  law  is  that  all  accidents  occurring  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  employment  should  be  compensated  for  as  part  of  the  trade 
expense  of  a  business.  Liability  in  case  of  death  does  not  exceed 
£400  ($1,947),  or  in  case  of  total  or  partial  incapacity  £300  ($1,460). 
By  an  amendment  passed  in  1902  the  provisions  of  this  act  were 
extended  to  agricultural  workers.  As  the  law  stands  at  present, 
therefore,  the  injured  worker  or  his  representatives  have  three  reme¬ 
dies  in  case  of  accident.  If  the  injury  is  a  severe  one,  or  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  otherwise  justify  such  action,  he  can  sue  under  the  common 
law  and  if  successful  secure  damages  greater  than  the  limit  prescribed 
by  either  the  Employers’  Liability  or  the  Workers’  Compensation  for 
Accidents  Act.  For  instance,  a  wharf  laborer  at  Wellington  lost  a 
leg  through  its  becoming  entangled  in  a  tautening  cable.  His  union 
took  up  his  case,  brought  action  under  the  common  law,  and  secured 
£1,000  ($4,867)  damages.  Or  if  the  negligence  of  the  employer  is 
clear,  the  injured  workman  or  his  heirs  may  secure  £100  ($487)  more 
by  suing  under  the  Employers’  Liability  than  under  the  Workers’ 
Compensation  Act.  He  can  not  bring  action  under  more  than  one 
law  for  the  same  accident. 

The  practical  effect  of  the  Workers’  Compensation  for  Accidents 
Act  has  been  to  force  all  employers  to  insure  against  liability  under  its 
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provisions.  There  is  a  government  company  that  takes  these  risks, 
and  several  private  casualty  companies  do  business  in  the  colony. 
Employers’  associations  have  taken  the  matter  up  and  have  either 
secured  blanket  risks  upon  their  employees  at  low  rates  or  have 
attained  the  same  end  by  a  mutual  indemnity  bond.  The  government 
insurance  company  insures  against  the  pay  roll  of  a  firm  if  so  desired. 
For  instance,  in  case  of  a  sail  and  awning  making  and  ship-rigging 
firm,  where  the  natural  risks  of  workshop  and  outside  employees 
varied  greatly,  the  pay  roll,  of  about  $5,000  per  annum,  was  insured, 
the  premium  upon  the  amalgamated  risk  being  \  per  cent  of  the 
annual  wage  sheet.  The  premium  is  paid  in  advance  upon  the  esti¬ 
mated  wage  expenditure  of  the  year,  with  the  proviso  that  the  insur¬ 
ing  party  shall  pay  an  additional  premium  subsequently  for  an}"  excess 
over  the  estimated  amount,  without  prejudice  to  his  protection  under 
the  policy.  If  the  conditions  of  the  business  lead  to  a  reduction  of 
the  pay  roll,  the  insurance  company  refunds  a  corresponding  portion 
of  the  premium  already  paid. 

Now  that  it  is  fairly  in  operation,  the  Compensation  Act  appears  to 
be  popular  with  both  employers  and  employees.  It  dispenses  with 
legal  proceedings  or  troublesome  private  negotiations  in  the  case  of  a 
large  majority  of  accidents,  as  the  case  is  tried  before  the  arbitration 
court  where  parties  fail  to  agree  on  compensation.  Workmen  com¬ 
plain  that  sufficient  provision  is  not  made  for  the  protection  of  casual 
laborers.  The  act  adjusts  compensation  in  cases  of  partial  or  total 
incapacity  upon  a  basis  of  weekly  earnings  under  the  employer  in 
whose  service  the  accident  occurs.  The  English  courts  have  decided, 
in  case  of  the  act  in  that  country,  that  this  means  what  a  laborer  would 
earn  in  a  week  if  employed  continuously  for  that  period,  at  the  rate 
of  pay  he  received  at  the  time  the  accident  occurred.  Such  a  decision 
has  not  been  secured  in  New  Zealand,  the  common  interpretation  of 
the  act  being  that  weekly  earnings  means  the  sum  actually  received  in 
a  week,  whether  employed  continuously  or  not.  In  case  of  men  work- 
ing  by  the  job,  or  of  wharf  laborers  working  intermittently  by  the 
hour  and  changing  employers  almost  every  day,  this  results  in  an 
injustice  to  the  men.  The  secretary  of  a  Wharf  Laborers’  Union 
reported  that  an  employer  had  offered  to  compromise  with  an  injured 
casual  employee  in  one  instance  upon  a  basis  of  $1.83  a  week  wages, 
which  would  allow  the  injured  man  a  maximum  of  half  that  sum 
during  the  period  of  his  disability. 

The  principal  hardships  worked  upon  employers  by  the  act  are  in 
case  of  those  who  do  not  know  or  who  neglect  its  provisions.  One 
case  was  reported  where  an  uninsured  farmer  lost  his  home  through 
being  obliged  to  pay  the  maximum  compensation  to  the  heirs  of  a  man 
whom  he  had  employed  to  repair  a  roof,  who  was  killed  by  a  fall 
while  working.  Such  cases,  of  course,  might  occur.  Where  accidents 
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happen  in  mines  or  upon  buildings  the  liability  holds  against  the  prop¬ 
erty  and  takes  precedence  even  over  a  prior  mortgage;  so  that  this  is 
one  of  the  risks  against  which  a  mortgagee  must  provide  in  loaning 
money  upon  real-estate  security.  In  practice  he  makes  the  mortgagor 
insure  against  accident  as  well  as  tire.  So  the  poor  man  very  often 
pa}7s  the  cost.  All  capitalists  find  it  a  prudent  precaution  to  be  familiar 
with  the  colonial  statutes,  and  they  complain  of  the  mental  effort 
required  to  keep  abreast  of  their  repeated  modifications. 

The  Shipping  and  Seamen’s  Act  has  accumulated  a  number  of  amend¬ 
ments,  and  a  new  consolidating  act  will  be  introduced  by  the  ministry 
at  the  coming  session  of  parliament.  Among  the  principal  additions 
to  the  law  will  be  provisions  allowing  none  but  British  subjects  to  take 
examinations  for  marine  officers’  certificates,  and  further  protecting 
employees  in  case  of  accident  or  assault.  At  present  when  an  accident 
occurs  on  coasting  vessels  the  injured  seaman  can  claim  medical 
expenses,  hospital  fees,  and  wages  for  three  months,  providing  that 
the  accident  takes  place  three  months  or  more  before  the  expiration 
of  his  articles.  For  a  shorter  period  he  can  claim  wages  only  until  the 
expiration  of  his  contract.  This  provision  is  to  be  modified  by  an 
amendment  allowing  an  injured  seaman  a  minimum  of  one  month’s 
wages,  even  though  the  accident  should  occur  less  than  a  month  prior 
to  the  expiration  of  his  articles;  and  the  whole  protection  of  the  act 
is  to  be  extended  to  include  intercolonial  as  well  as  coastal  boats.  At 
present  if  an  officer  assaults  a  man  the  offense  is  punished  only  as 
common  assault.  The  new  bill  provides  that  an  officer  assaulting  a 
seaman  may  be  fined  T20  ($97.33)  or  imprisoned  six  months. 

The  Master  and  Apprentice  Act  at  present  in  force  in  the  colon}^ 
was  placed  upon  the  statute  books  in  1865,  and  was  intended  princi¬ 
pally  to  provide  authority  for  indenturing  destitute  children  who  were 
inmates  of  charitable  institutions  or  otherwise  dependent  upon  charita¬ 
ble  aid.  In  other  respects  the  law  of  England  governs  the  relation  of 
master  and  apprentice  in  New  Zealand.  The  trade  unions  are  favor¬ 
able  to  a  law  providing  for  strict  and  compulsory  indentureship  in  all 
skilled  trades,  but  have  as  yet  been  unable  to  get  such  a  statute 
enacted.  In  1900  the  colonial  parliament  passed  the  Technical  Educa¬ 
tion  Act,  providing  grants  for  technical  instruction.  The  law  allows 
special  classes  to  be  organized  by  inspectors  and  instructors  provided 
for  by  the  act,  to  be  formed  in  connection  with  primary  and  secondary 
schools,  colleges,  and  by  any  suitable  corporation,  for  instruction  in 
technical  subjects,  agriculture,  and  dairying.  Students  in  these 
courses  are  charged  fees.  Some  $13,000  was  expended  on  this  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  colony  last  year  (1902).  There  are  8  technical  or  art  schools 
in  the  colony,  attended  by  about  3,000  students,  an  engineering  school, 
and  an  agricultural  college  in  Canterbury,  and  several  mining  classes 
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and  schools  of  local  importance  in  different  mining  districts.  While 
these  institutions  are  all  comparatively  small,  they  appear  to  do  good 
work. 

Strange  to  say,  there  has  been  a  slight  falling  off'  of  public-school 
attendance  during  the  last  year  reported,  due  apparently  to  the  earlier 
dropping  out  of  children  in  the  grammar  grades.  The  average  weekly 
enrollment  for  1900  was  132,897,  with  an  average  attendance  of  111,747, 
or  84.1  per  cent  of  the  enrollment.  As  secondary  education  is  not 
free,  private  and  secondary  schools  are  reported  together.  Their  total 
attendance  was  19,837  in  March,  1901.  The  percentage  of  totally  illit¬ 
erate  persons  in  the  Avhole  population  fell  from  18.76  per  cent  in  1891 
to  15.27  per  cent  in  1901.  The  total  income  of  the  various  educa¬ 
tion  boards  for  1900  was  nearly  $2,416,000,  the  government  grants 
amounting  to  $2,177,000.  The  total  expenditure  was  $2,386,000,  of 
which  $1,956,000  was  for  maintenance  of  the  schools.  The  number 
of  teachers  employed  is  11,299,  and  they  receive  an  average  salary  of 
$486  per  annum;  but  a  new  law  has  recentl}^  been  enacted  which  wdll 
raise  this  amount.  School  buildings  and  material  equipment,  so  far 
as  observed  in  the  larger  cities,  are  considerably  inferior  to  those  of 
our  Northern  or  Western  States.  There  is  a  University  of  New  Zea¬ 
land,  but  it  is  not  a  teaching  body.  There  are  colleges  in  each  of  the 
four  chief  cities.  Higher  education,  like  secondary,  is  not  free. 

The  Old-Age  Pensions  Act,  which  has  been  in  operation  since  1898, 
entitles  to  a  pension  citizens  of  good  repute  who  have  been  residents 
of  the  colony  for  25  years  and  citizens  for  at  least  1  year,  who  are  65 
years  old  or  over  and  have  an  income  not  exceeding  $253  if  single,  or 
a  joint  income  with  wife  not  exceeding  $380  a  year,  including  the  pen¬ 
sion.  Applicants  must  not  be  possessed  of  property  to  the  value  of 
over  $1,314  or  have  dispossessed  themselves  of  property  or  income  in 
order  to  qualify  for  the  benefits  of  the  act.  The  maximum  amount 
granted  by  the  State  is  $88  a  year,  but  for  each  £1  sterling  ($1.87)  of 
income  above  £34  ($165),  and  for  each  £15  ($73)  of  property  above  £50 
($243),  £1  ($4.87)  is  deducted  from  the  amount  of  the  pension.  On 
March  31, 1902,  there  were  11,721  Europeans  receiving  pensions  under 
this  act,  at  an  annual  charge  to  the  colonial  revenues  of  $969,684. 
The  labor  party  advocated  increasing  the  maximum  pension  to  about 
$2.43  a  week,  or  $126.36  per  annum  and  lowering  the  age  of  eligibility 
in  certain  cases  to  60  years.  For  financial  reasons  the  government 
has  hitherto  refused  to  consider  these  demands. 

The  system  of  cooperative  contracts  employed  on  government  works 
in  New  Zealand  does  not  exist  by  virtue  of  any  legal  enactment,  but 
it  has  been  introduced  by  administrative  action  and  has  become  thor¬ 
oughly  established,  so  that  it  forms  to  all  intents  and  purposes  part  of 
the  law  governing  public  labor  in  the  colony.  There  is  no  essential 
difference  between  the  cooperative  contract  and  the  “hui”  system  of 
gang  contract  adopted  in  Hawaii  and  elsewhere  in  grading  and  railway 
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work,  cane  cultivation,  and  sometimes  in  building  contracts  with  Asiatic 
workmen.  The  system  was  first  introduced  in  New  Zealand  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  grading  and  other  construction  on  one  of  the  government 
railways,  and  has  since  been  extended  to  the  erection  of  bridges  and 
public  buildings.  The  work  is  first  valued  b}^  the  engineer  in  charge, 
approved  by  the  chief  engineer  of  the  colony,  and  then  let  to  a  gang 
of  selected  workmen  at  the  price  fixed  by  the  government.  Gangs 
are  evened  up  as  far  as  possible  so  as  to  contain  men  of  about  equal 
ability,  and  money  received  is  divided  equally  among  them  pro  rata 
per  time  worked  upon  the  contract.  The  government  furnishes  tools, 
implements,  and  materials.  A  separate  contract  is  let  for  each  differ¬ 
ent  operation.  For  instance,  if  a  public  building  is  to  be  erected, 
clearing  and  excavating,  masonry,  brickwork,  carpentry,  plumbing, 
painting,  etc. ,  are  contracted  for  with  independent  gangs.  Payments 
are  made  monthly  and  the  men  are  free  to  leave  a  contract  individually 
at  any  time. 

Public  opinion  seems  to  be  divided  in  the  colony  as  to  the  economy 
of  this  kind  of  labor.  Those  favorable  to  the  contracts  state  that 
they  allow  better  control  over  expenditure  and  permit  of  the  middle¬ 
man’s  profit,  which  would  otherwise  go  to  the  private  contractor,  being 
shared  by  the  men  and  the  government.  In  one  ballasting  contract, 
it  is  said,  the  public  was  saved  about  $10,000  through  the  fact  that  the 
engineers  were  able  to  take  advantage  of  a  chance  discovery  of  scoria 
ash  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  new  railway  line,  which  could  be  used 
for  ballast  in  place  of  the  broken  stone  which  was  provided  for  in  the 
estimates.  Under  a  private  contract  the  profit  of  the  discovery  would 
have  gone  to  the  contractor.  In  any  emergency  requiring  the  curtail¬ 
ing  of  public  expenditure  it  is  claimed  that  the  cooperative  contracts 
allow  of  a  readier  adjustment  of  payments  to  the  lessened  appropria¬ 
tions  than  the  old  methods.  Opponents  state  that  these  contracts  dis¬ 
courage  the  introduction  of  improved  machinery  and  appliances, 
prolong  works,  lead  to  uneconomical  administration,  and  have  political 
perils  as  well.  Considerable  detailed  evidence  upon  these»points  was 
volunteered,  but  it  would  hardly  be  germane  to  the  purpose  of  this 
report.  Criticisms  came  both  from  men  employed  upon  the  works 
and  from  outsiders.  The  earnings  of  workmen  employed  on  these 
contracts  vary.  One  man  reported  that  he  was  making  upon  an  aver¬ 
age  $7.30  a  week.  Others  were  said  to  average  $1.95  and  $2.19  a  day. 
This  was  for  common  labor  in  railway  construction  in  the  North 
Island.  Living  expenses  were  said  to  be  higher  upon  the  works  than 
in  the  cities.  Large  public  buildings  in  Wellington  and  elsewhere 
have  been  erected  under  this  system,  but  much  government  work  of 
the  latter  character  is  still  done  by  private  contract.  The  number  of 
employees  upon  cooperative  works  since  1893  has  averaged  between 
two  and  three  thousand,  of  which  some  150  were  skilled  workmen.  In 
January,  1903,  the  number  was  3,230  laborers  and  208  artisans. 
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THE  ARBITRATION  LAW. 


The  Industrial  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Act  of  New  Zealand  had 
its  origin  in  trade  unionism.  Unionism  itself  as  a  potent  factor  in 
industrial  affairs  is  of  comparatively  recent  growth  in  the  colony.  In 
his  testimony  before  the  Sweating  Commission  of  1890  the  secretary 
of  the  Seamen’s  Union  of  Dunedin  said: 


So  far  as  New  Zealand  is  concerned,  it  is  only  within  12  months  that 
trade  unionism  has  m^de  a  start  at  all.  There  were  three  or  four 
unions,  but  they  had  gradually  died  out;  but  things  have  lately  taken 
a  start.  Since  the  big  London  dock  strike  has  opened  men’s  eyes  to 
the  necessit}^  of  trying  to  protect  themselves  there  has  been  a  regular 
epidemic  of  trade  unions  throughout  the  colony. 

At  that  time  there  was  a  voluntary  board  of  arbitration  in  the 
Tailoresses’  Union,  but  it  was  not  working  satisfactorily.  The  Coal 
Mines  Act  the  following  year  provided  specifically  for  a  semiofficial 
board  to  decide  disputes  as  to  the  interpretation  of  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  governing  mines.  The  demand  for  a  court  with  compulsory 
powers,  however,  existed  among  the  organized  workmen.  The  union 
official  just  quoted  stated  further  in  his  testimony  before  the  Sweating 
Commission: 

I  am  decidedly  in  favor  of  courts  of  arbitration.  No  one  desires  to 
see  a  strike.  *  *  *  M}Hdea  is  that  a  competent  judge  should  be 

appointed  by  the  government  in  the  same  way  as  the  judge  of  any 
court,  and  that  he  should  call  evidence  from  both  sides.  I  mean  a 
permanent  judge,  who  should  be  paid  by  the  State  for  the  settlement 
of  these  disputes;  because  it  is  in  the  interests  of  the  State  that  no  dis¬ 
putes  should  exist.  I  would  have  this  judge  assisted  by  three  repre¬ 
sentatives  on  each  side,  who  should  call  evidence,  and  the  decision  of 
the  judge  should  be  binding  on  both  parties  for  a  certain  time.  *  *  * 

I  do  not  mean  that  the  decision  of  the  court  should  be  binding  for  all 
time,  but  for  6  or  12  months. 

The  president  of  a  bootmakers’  union  stated  in  his  testimony: 

I  would  suggest  that  unions  should  not  be  forced  to  go  into  arbitra¬ 
tion  in  any  case,  but  that  they  should  do  so  only  by  agreement  between 
the  contending  parties,  and  that  the  arbitration  court  should  be  presided 
over  by  a  judge  appointed  by  the  government;  such  court  to  be  open 
to  the  press  and  public.  No  counsel  should  be  allowed  in  arbitration 
courts,  but  each  party  should  tell  its  own  stoiy,  leaving  the  court  to 
decide  on  the  facts,  and  the  finding  to  be  binding  on  both  parties.  One 
reason  among  many  for  refusing  to  be  forced  to  arbitration  is  that 
we  might  be  called  upon  to  submit  matters  affecting  the  existence  of 
our  union — such  as  allowing  the  employment  of  nonunion  men. 

The  president  of  the  Otago  Trades  and  Labor  Council  disapproved 
of  boards  of  arbitration  that  would  take  the  power  of  striking  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  unions.  The  representative  of  the  Wellington  Boot¬ 
makers’  Society  thought  that  if  there  were  a  court  of  arbitration 
public  opinion  would  be  as  effective  as  a  strike  in  securing  fair  rights 
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for  the  men.  Other  testimony  more  or  less  to  the  same  effect  was 
given,  but  evidently  without  the  same  definite  comprehension  of  what 
was  involved  in  the  suggestion  presented.  The  recommendation  of 
the  commission  that  boards  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  be  estab¬ 
lished  has  alread}^  been  quoted. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  judicial 
arbitrament  of  trade  disputes  exhibited  by  the  Seamen’s  Union  was  a 
result  of  closer  contact  with  conditions  and  sentiments  prevailing  in 
Australia,  where  a  bill  practically  identical  with  the  act  subsequently 
passed  in  New  Zealand  had  been  introduced  in  the  Adelaide  parlia¬ 
ment  the  same  year  by  Mr.  Charles  Kingston,  the  present  minister 
of  customs  of  the  Commmonwealth.  The  opinion  of  organized  labor 
in  New  Zealand,  however,  was  not  yet  unanimously  in  favor  of  such 
a  law.  In  1890,  the  year  of  the  Sweating  Commission,  a  bill  was 
introduced  in  the  colonial  parliament  to  establish  a  tribunal  for  the 
hearing  of  trade  disputes,  whose  decisions  should  be  advisory  rather 
than  compulsory.  The  proposer  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  by 
simply  amending  the  wording  of  the  bill  so  as  to  substitute  “shall” 
for  “may”  the  awards  might  be  made  legally  binding — a  suggestion 
that  called  forth  protests  from  the  carpenters,  wharf  laborers,  and 
certain  other  union  interests,  as  creating  an  instrument  of  oppression 
in  the  hands  of  employers.  This  bill  was  lost,  however,  and  it  was 
not  until  4  years  later  that  the  present  act,  in  its  original  form, 
finally  became  a  law.  Its  passage  was  opposed  principally  by  the 
conservative  element  in  the  upper  house,  who  twice  defeated  bills 
passed  in  previous  years  by  the  popular  chamber,  by  amending  so  as 
to  deprive  the  awards  of  their  compulsory  character.  It  was  not 
until  the  higher  branch  of  the  legislature,  in  accordance  with  the 
general  policy  of  the  party  in  power,  had  been  remodeled  by  what 
was  practically  a  constitutional  amendment  that  the  bill  became  a 
law.  It  is  doubtful  if  it  could  have  been  passed  at  all  if  parliament, 
with  the  state  of  sentiment  prevailing  at  the  time,  had  foreseen  just 
how  the  act  would  develop  by  subsequent  amendment  and  the  widen¬ 
ing  decisions  of  the  tribunal  it  created.  The  debates  in  committee 
and  upon  the  readings  of  the  bill  in  parliament  sufficient^  indicate 
that  the  influence  of  the  unions  was  by  this  time  wholly  favorable  to 
the  policy  involved  in  the  statute,  and  the  employing  interests  were 
not  entirely  opposed  to  the  law.  In  testimony  given  in  1890  employ¬ 
ers  had  advocated  an  act  of  parliament  to  stop  sweating,  under¬ 
cutting,  and  contracting  out  of  garment-making  operations.  It  was 
thought  that  the  arbitration  act  would  accomplish  this  result.  Some 
fancied  that  the  thorough  organization  of  both  sides  to  labor  contro¬ 
versies  entailed  by  the  law  would  of  itself  lead  to  a  harmonious 
adjustment  of  most  points  in  dispute.  The  act  was  contemplated 
principally  as  a  means  of  preventing  strikes,  not  as  an  agency  for 
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regulating1  industry.  The  promoter  of  the  act,  Mr.  Reeves,  the  min¬ 
ister  of  labor,  thought  that  90  per  cent  of  the  disputes  would  never 
go  beyond  the  boards  of  conciliation,  and  that  the  threat  of  recourse 
to  compulsion  in  an  appeal  to  the  court  would  of  itself  lead  to  a  con¬ 
ciliatory  agreement  in  the  great  majority  of  cases.  The  idea  that 
“disputes”  would  multiply  as  a  consequence  of  the  act  seems  not  to 
have  suggested  itself  to  the  legislators. 

An  American  should  bear  in  mind,  moreover,  that  industrial 
employers  as  a  class  are  much  less  influential  in  New  Zealand  than  in 
the  United  States.  They  did  not  in  1894  represent  a  relatively  impor¬ 
tant  element  in  the  community,  and  they  were  unorganized  and  inex¬ 
perienced  in  legislative  lobbying.  Their  only  collective  action  in 
opposition  to  the  pending  bill  seems  to  have  been  a  resolution  con¬ 
demning  its  provisions,  passed  by  a  conference  held  in  1891,  when  the 
first  compulsory  law  was  introduced  in  the  lower  house.  Party  poli¬ 
tics  in  the  colony  are  not  conducted  on  lines  requiring  the  employment 
of  large  campaign  funds  or  in  other  ways  encouraging  alliances  between 
business  and  statesmanship.  The  actual  labor  element  was  not  strong 
in  parliament — real  workingmen  do  not,  as  in  Australia,  represent  a 
tithe  of  the  constituencies.  But  the  ministry,  which  is  all  powerful 
and  unchecked  in  the  colonial  government,  and  participates  in  legisla¬ 
tive  while  controlling  executive  functions,  depended  upon  the  labor 
fraction  of  the  electorate  for  its  existence.  The  premier  himself  was 
returned  from  a  mining  district.  So  the  coalition  represented  an  alli¬ 
ance  of  sentimental  liberalism  in  its  propertied  wing,  with  trade  union, 
practical  opportunism,  among  its  working-class  auxiliaries.  Mr. 
Reeves,  the  prop  >ser  of  the  bill  and  to  whom  its  actual  enactment 
into  statutory  law  is  due,  was  himself  a  journalist,  and  not  esjDecialty 
identified  with  labor  interests  until  his  appointment  as  minister  of 
that  department.  The  law  appears  to  have  been  simply  a  develop¬ 
ment  of  legislation  along  lines  of  least  resistance,  where,  at  almost 
any  other  time,  and  in  almost  any  other  community,  strong  resistance 
would  have  been  encountered. 

The  apathy  among  legislators  when  the  act  was  finally  passed,  and 
the  slight  comment  and  interest  occasioned  by  its  enactment,  point  to 
the  same  conclusion.  In  speaking  of  the  successful  vote  upon  the  bill 
the  proposer  s&ys:  “Mildly  interested,  rather  amused,  very  doubtful, 
parliament  allowed  it  to  become  a  law,  and  turned  to  more  engrossing 
and  less  visionary  measures.”  It  must  be  repeated  that  the  act  was 
regarded  simply  as  an  instrument  for  preventing  strikes,  if  it  could 
be  made  to  work  at  all;  and,  excepting  a  single  instance,  strikes  in  the 
colon}^  had  been  so  rare  and  so  unimportant  that  they  were  hardly 
familiar  to  most  people,  and  seemed  unlikely  in  the  near  future  to 
engage  the  serious  attention  of  the  community  or  of  any  tribunal 
instituted  for  their  prevention. 
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The  full  title  of  the  original  law  was  “An  act  to  encourage  the 
formation  of  industrial  unions  and  associations,  and  to  facilitate  the 
settlement  of  industrial  disputes  by  conciliation  and  arbitration.” 
While  some  of  the  subsequent  amendments  have  had  a  far-reaching 
effect,  the  main  outlines  of  the  statute  remain  substantially  unchanged. 
The  details  of  its  principal  provisions  are  given  more  fully  in  the 
analysis  of  New  Zealand  labor  laws  concluding  this  report.  For 
present  purposes  they  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

(a)  The  machinery  of  the  act  is  constructed  and  set  in  motion  b}^ 
organized  bodies  of  employees  and  employers,  provided  for  in  the 
law,  which  are  themselves  purely  voluntary  societies.  Seven  employ¬ 
ees  or  two  or  more  employers  can  at  present  form  such  a  body.  It 
must  be  registered  in  accordance  with  certain  formalities,  and  then 
becomes,  for  the  purposes  of  the  act,  an  artificial  person  or  corpora¬ 
tion  known  as  an  industrial  union.  Only  an  industrial  union,  or  an 
association  of  industrial  unions,  known  as  an  industrial  association,  or 
an  individual  employer  can  be  party  to  an  action  before  the  boards 
and  court  established  by  the  act,  or  to  an  industrial  agreement 
enforceable  under  the  act.  But  a  trade  union,  or  an  individual  work- 
man  not  a  member  of  an  industrial  union,  may  be  bound  l>3r  an  award 
of  the  court  and  ma}^  be  made  liable  for  a  breach  of  an  award. 

(b)  The  act  provides  for  boards  of  conciliation  in  each  of  the  eight  (a) 
industrial  districts  into  which  the  colony  is  divided,  two  members  of 
which  are  to  be  elected  by  industrial  unions  of  employees  and  two  by 
industrial  unions  of  employers,  or,  in  default  of  action  by  either  of 
these  parties,  to  be  nominated  by  the  governor;  and  these  four  (as  the 
number  upon  the  board  stands  at  present)  shall  choose  an  impartial 
chairman.  In  default  of  their  choosing  a  chairman,  the  governor 
appoints. 

(c)  The  act  establishes  a  court  of  arbitration  for  the  whole  colony, 
consisting  of  three  members  appointed  by  the  governor.  The  presi¬ 
dent  must  be  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court.  The  two  other  members 
are  appointed  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  industrial  unions  of 
employers  and  employees,  respectively. 

Provision  is  made  for  a  recording  clerk  in  each  industrial  district, 
who  conducts  the  machinery  for  electing  boards  of  conciliation  and 
with  whom  applications  for  a  reference  to  a  board  or  court,  awards, 
recommendations,  industrial  agreements,  and  similar  instruments  per¬ 
taining  to  the  district  are  filed.  Provision  is  also  made  for  special 
expert  boards  of  conciliation  to  sit  in  an  emergency  or  in  other  extra¬ 
ordinary  cases. 

v  (d)  The  boards  of  conciliation  have  jurisdiction  in  any  dispute 
“referred”  to  them  by  an  industrial  union  or  association,  or  an 
employer,  providing  the  other  party  thereto  consents  to  have  the 
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case  heard  before  the  board.  But,  by  an  amendment  passed  in  1901, 
either  party  may  appeal  directly  to  the  court,  thus  forcing  a  first 
hearing  of  the  case  before  that  tribunal. 

The  boards  of  conciliation  have  the  same  powers  as  the  court  to 
summon  witnesses,  administer  oaths,  compel  a  hearing,  receive  evi¬ 
dence*,  and  preserve  order.  But  they  can  not,  like  the  court,  inspect 
books.  They  embody  their  decision  of  the  points  in  dispute  in  a 
“recommendation,”  unless  the  parties  to  the  dispute  have  otherwise 
come  to  an  agreement,  duly  signed  and  recorded,  and  so  enforceable 
by  the  court.  Unless  the  recommendation  is  appealed  within  one 
month  of  record  it  becomes  legally  binding  for  a  specified  term,  in 
the  same  manner  as  an  industrial  agreement  or  an  award  of  the  court. 

(e)  The  powers  of  the  court  of  arbitration  extend  beyond  those  of 
the  boards  of  conciliation  in  the  following  important  respects: 

(1)  Its  decisions  or  awards  are  legally  binding  upon  the  parties  to 
the  dispute  for  a  specified  term  not  exceeding  three  years  without  their 
voluntary  acceptance  of  the  same. 

(2)  The  court  can  amend  the  provisions  of  an  award,  after  due 
hearing,  to  remedy  any  defects  therein  or  give  fuller  effect  thereto. 

(3)  The  court  may  extend  an  award  so  as  to  bind  thereto  parties  not 
appearing  in  the  dispute  for  which  it  was  made.  In  case  of  makers 
of  interchangeable  merchandise  such  parties  may  be  in  an}^  part  of  the 
colony. 

(4)  The  court  may  extend  or  limit  the  application  of  an  award 
locally  within  any  district,  as  to  an  urban  or  rural  community,  or 
individually,  with  respect  to  any  employer  or  union  within  the 
district. 

(5)  The  court  enforces  industrial  agreements,  legally  binding  rec¬ 
ommendations  of  the  boards,  and  its  own  awards,  by  penalties  up  to 
$2,433  in  case  of  employers  or  industrial  or  trade  unions,  or  a  penalty 
not  exceeding  $48.67  in  case  of  individual  workmen  not  members  of 
an  industrial  union. 

(6)  The  court  may  establish  what  shall  constitute  a  breach  of  an 
award. 

The  matters  over  which  the  court,  and  subject  to  the  court  the 
boards  of  conciliation,  have  jurisdiction  are  specified  in  the  act  itself. 
These  include  practically  am^  fact  or  condition  that  might  be  stipu¬ 
lated  in  a  private  contract  between  an  employer  and  employee.  This 
subject  is  treated  in  detail  later  in  connection  with  the  discussion 
of  the  awards.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  arbitration  court  has  been  con¬ 
firmed  by  a  decision  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  colony.  Further, 
in  defining  the  relation  of  the  court  of  arbitration  to  the  other  courts 
of  the  colony  this  decision  says:  “This  [the  supreme]  court  has  no 
control  over  the  court  of  arbitration  in  matters  within  its  jurisdiction. 
It  may  in  such  matters  act  on  its  own  interpretation  of  law  and  its 
own  findings  of  facts,  without  appeal  from  any  of  its  decisions.” 
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Such,  then,  is  broadly  the  character  of  the  machinery  set  up  by 
parliament  in  1894  to  prevent  strikes.  Some  details  are  the  result  of 
subsequent  modifications,  but  the  main  outline  has  remained  unchanged. 
In  1895  a  number  of  amendments. were  passed,  allowing  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  technical  experts  as  assessors,  making  cessation  of  employ¬ 
ment  no  bar  to  an  action  unless  it  occurred  at  least  six  weeks  before 
bringing  the  reference,  and  allowing  the  governor  to  make  appoint¬ 
ments  upon  the  boards  of  conciliation  when  either  employees  or 
employers  failed  to  act.  The  employers  had  adopted  a  policy  of  pas¬ 
sive  resistance  to  the  law  and  neglected  to  form  industrial  unions  among 
themselves — a  fact  that  reacted  to  their  own  disadvantage  subse¬ 
quently,  when  they  were  brought  before  boards  composed  largely  of 
men  not  in  sympathy  with  their  interests.  Still  further  modifications 
of  the  organic  sections  of  the  act  were  made  in  1896,  and  a  provision 
was  added  allowing  parties  to  be  joined  to  an  action  after  reference,  so 
that  an  employer  omitted  in  the  original  citation  might  be  bound  by 
the  decision.  A  number  of  amendments  were  passed  in  1898,  nearly 
all  of  which  further  defined  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  and  the 
procedure  for  enforcing  awards.  The  period  of  modifying  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  tribunals  seems  to  have  passed.  In  1900  the  original 
act  and  its  amendments  were  superseded  by  a  consolidated  act,  which 
was  itself  further  amended  the  following  year.  During  the  coming 
session  of  parliament  (1903)  still  further  modifications  are  proposed. 

The  act  does  not  profess  to  prevent  strikes  in  trades  not  under  an 
award;  but  occasionally  industries  are  so  related  that  a  strike  in  one 
branch  is  able  to  tie  up  the  workmen  in  another  branch.  In  this  way 
the  unorganized  truckers  in  a  Westland  mine  were  able  to  interfere 
with  the  employment  of  miners  working  under  an  award  during  a 
disagreement  with  their  employers.  Accordingly  the  governor  or  the 
court,  as  the  case  may  demand,  is  given  power  to  declare  industries 
related;  and  a  party  engaged  in  any  one  of  a  number  of  related  indus¬ 
tries  may  bring  action  to  have  an  award  apply  to  any  other  of  the 
group  of  industries  affecting  his  employment.  By  the  terms  of  the 
act  all  the  building  trades  form  one  such  related  group  of  occupations. 

As  a  consequence  of  decisions  given  Ivy  the  arbitration  court,  as¬ 
serting  no  jurisdiction  in  disputes  brought  by  grocers’  clerks,  street- 
railways  employees,  and  similar  workers,  upon  the  ground  that  their 
occupations  were  not  industries  under  the  meaning  of  the  act,  an 
amendment  was  passed  in  1901  so  defining  “workers”  as  to  include 
all  employees  in  the  colony  except  those  in  the  service  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  The  effect,  of  this  amendment  may  have  far-reaching  political 
effect  in  case  farm  laborers  should  decide  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
provisions  of  the  law  in  order  to  raise  wages  and  shorten  hours  in 
agricultural  service. 

Probably  the  most  important  amendment  in  the  history  of  the  act 
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was  one  introduced  and  passed  against  the  will  of  the  ministry  in  1901, 
allowing  either  party  to  a  dispute  to  carry  the  case  directly  to  the 
court  of  arbitration,  without  a  first  hearing  before  the  board  of  con¬ 
ciliation.  The  practical  effect  of  this  amendment  has  been  to  do  away 
with  the  boards  entirely  in  some  districts  and  to  make  their  interven¬ 
tion  only  casual  and  unimportant  where  they  still  sit.  It  is  a  rather 
interesting  fact  that  the.  employers,  who  opposed  the  compulsory  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  act  more  than  any  other  single  point  in  the  original  bill 
and  were  largely  favorable  to  conciliation,  had  just  reversed  their 
position  seven  years  later,  and,  against  the  opposition  of  the  labor  poli¬ 
ticians,  successfully  carried  the  modification  of  the  act  which  practically 
deprives  it  of  its  nominally  conciliatory  provisions.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  conciliation  with  compulsion  behind  it  is  quite  a  different  thing 
from  the  platonic  conciliation  of  a  law  not  containing  provision  for 
further  recourse  if  the  first  attempt  to  come  to  an  agreement  fails. 
Indeed,  there  was  very  little  real  conciliation  attempted  b}^  some  of 
the  boards,  according  to  the  testimony  of  those  who  had  most  to  do 
with  them.  They  became  practically  courts  of  first  instance,  before 
which  parties  appeared  with  the  matured  intention  of  appealing  to  the 
higher  tribunal  if  unsuccessful  in  the  first  hearing. 

Some  of  the  boards  had  an  excellent  record,  and  others  quite  the 
reverse,  the  latter  fact  being  partly  due  to  the  indifference  or  passive 
opposition  of  employers  during  the  first  years  the  act  was  in  force, 
which  led  them  to  neglect  to  secure  the  best  representation  on  these 
boards.  But  in  other  cases  it  was  largely  due  to  the  spirit  that  ani¬ 
mated  the  boards  themselves.  The  commissioner  sent  from  New 
South  Wales  to  investigate  the  working  of  the  act  mentions  an 
instance  where  a  member  of  a  board  is  reported  to  have  said:  “I  give 
you  notice  that  I  am  here  as  a  partisan.  I  do  not  think  I  am  in  the 
position  of  an  impartial  judge  here.  I  am  to  represent  one  side  of 
the  case,  and  I  intend  to  do  that  at  ever}r  opportunity.”  In  the 
debates  upon  the  amendment  permitting  a  direct  appeal  to  the  court, 
the  charge  was  made,  and  not  satisfactorily  answered,  that  members 
of  one  of  the  boards  had  purposely  fomented  disputes  and  protracted 
sittings  for  the  sake  of  .the  personal  remuneration  that  they  derived 
from  their  appointments.  The  suspicion  is  strengthened  by  the  fact 
that  during  the  year  preceding  the  passage  of  the  amendment  just 
mentioned  the  expenses  of  this  single  board  were  $5,301,  while  the 
combined  expenses  of  the  five  other  boards  serving  in  the  colony, 
some  of  them  in  larger  and  more  important  districts,  were  but  $3,513. 
This  board  sat  38  days  in  a  single  dispute.  Each  of  the  members 
drew  a  fee  of  $5. 11  a  day  while  the  board  was  in  session. 

The  disputes  settled,  respectively,  by  the  boards  and  by  the  court 
from  April,  1896,  when  the  act  was  first  called  into  operation,  to  June 
30,  1902,  were  as  follows  for  the  different  districts: 
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DISPUTES  SETTLED  BY  BOARDS  OF  CONCILIATION  AND  BY  THE  ARBITRATION  COURT, 

APRIL,  1896,  TO  JUNE  30,  1902. 


X 

Settled 
by  board. 

Settled 
by  court. 

Total. 

Auckland . 

19 

17 

36 

Wellington . 

5 

41 

46 

Canterbury . 

Otago  and  Southland . 

10 

16 

40 

41 

50 

57 

Westland . 

4 

4 

8 

Total . 

54 

143 

197 

The  varying  ratio  of  those  settled  by  conciliation  to  those  settled 
by  the  court  in  different  districts  sufficiently  indicates  how  much  the 
constitution  of  the  individual  boards  had  to  do  with  the  success  of 
their  working.  And  the  record  of  almost  three  cases  appealed  to  one 
settled  by  the  boards,  shows  that  there  was  a  faulty  principle  some¬ 
where  in  the  act. 

As  said  before,  since  the  passage  of  the  amendment  the  sittings  of 
the  boards  have  practically  ceased  in  most  districts.  In  Canterbury 
there  have  been  four  sessions  the  present  year.  Thej^  or  their  chair¬ 
man  still  have  the  function  of  settling  certain  points  specifically 
referred  to  them  by  the  court  in  its  awards.  The  chairman  of  the 
board,  also,  is  usually  made  the  final  authority  to  whom  the  granting 
of  permits  to  slow  or  incompetent  workmen  is  referred. 

While  the  value  of  the  boards  was  far  less  than  was  anticipated  by 
the  promoters  of  the  act,  they  served  a  useful  purpose  in  man}^  in¬ 
stances,  even  where  their  recommendations  were  not  adopted,  in 
clearing  away  the  preliminary  difficulties  of  a  case,  classifying  the  evi¬ 
dence,  and  allowing  the  reference  to  go  before  the  court  in  shape 
for  prompt  and  facile  settlement.  This  service  was  naturally  appre¬ 
ciated  by  the  higher  tribunal.  In  speaking  of  the  boards  in  1901  the 
president  of  the  arbitration  court  said  that  he  would  be  extremely 
sorry  if  there  were  an  impression  in  the  public  mind  that  the  boards 
were  not  a  necessary  part  of  the  act.  On  the  contrary,  in  his  opin¬ 
ion,  they  were  very  necessary.  They  were  capable  of  bringing  the 
men  and  the  employers  together,  and  in  many  instances  they  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  conciliating.  The  Canterbury  board  had  done  very  good 
work,  and  he,  for  his  part,  would  be  very  sorry  to  see  the  boards 
abolished.  He  spoke  for  his  colleagues  as  well  as  himself  when  he  said 
that  the  boards  of  conciliation  were  an  inherent  feature  of  the  act, 
and,  so  far  as  he  knew,  they  had  done  their  work  faithfully  and  well. 
The  court  of  arbitration  has  also  construed  the  act  to  be  primarily 
conciliatory  in  its  intention  and  to  place  that  method  of  settling  labor 
difficulties  above  compulsion.  In  a  judgment  delivered  on  December 
22,  1902,  and  therefore  sometime  after  the  boards  had  been  amended 
into  practical  desuetude,  the  president  of  the  court  said:  “No  doubt 
*  *  *  the  underlying  principle  of  the  act  is  settlement  by  concilia¬ 

tion  or  agreement  of  industrial  disputes,  and  the  compulsory  powers 
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of  the  court  do  not  arise  ordinarily  until  the  parties  to  a  dispute  have 
failed  to  adjust  their  differences  by  an  agreement.” 

At  present  opinion  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  amendment  practically 
superseding  the  boards  is  divided,  and  neither  workingmen  nor  employ¬ 
ers  are  agreed  as  a  body  upon  the  subject.  It  is  said  that  an  effort 
will  be  made  to  repeal  the  amendment  and  restore  the  boards  to  their 
old  position  at  the  present  session  of  parliament.  This  was  advocated 
in  a  resolution  passed  by  the  colonial  conference  of  trades  and  labor 
councils  in  1903.  The  position  of  the  government  with  reference  to 
the  boards,  as  stated  in  the  reports  of  the  labor  department,  is  not 
clearly  defined.  Speaking  generally  of  the  law,  the  report  of  1896 
sa}Ts:  “The  great  value  of  the  act,  however,  will  not  be  in  the  adjudi¬ 
cation  on  cases  brought  before  the  boards  of  conciliation,  but  in  the 
fact  of  a  law  being  in  existence  which  allows  to  the  court  of  arbitration 
compulsory  powers,  and  thus  tends  to  prevent  a  multitude  of  petty 
bickerings  and  small  disputes  to  grow  into  open  rupture,  or  from  assum¬ 
ing  too  pronounced  a  tone.”  The  report  of  1898  says:  “Much  time  is 
now  wasted  by  cases  being  heard  before  the  board  when  it  is  the 
expressed  intention  of  the  litigants  (sic)  to  carry  such  cases  on  to  the 
court  whatever  the  recommendation  of  the  board  may  be.”  In  the 
report  of  1900  the  secretary  of  labor  says:  “It  has  been  suggested  that 
an  entire  alteration  in  the  sj^stem  of  conciliation  boards  is  necessary, 
and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  arguments  adduced  for  such  a  change 
are  so  strong  as  to  be  worthy  the  serious  attention  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.”  The  changes  suggested  were  the  substitution  of  special  boards 
to  hear  each  dispute,  in  place  of  the  permanent  boards  in  each  district, 
and  to  allow  cases  to  be  referred  directly  to  the  court  where  both  par¬ 
ties  agreed  to  do  so.  Except  for  requiring  both  parties  to  agree  to 
an  appeal  to  the  court,  these  modifications  would  probably  in  practice 
have  established  the  conditions  now  actually  existing.  Two  years 
later,  after  the  present  amendment  was  passed,  the  secretary  says,  in 
connection  with  the  New  South  Wales  act,  which  provides  for  no 
conciliation  tribunal:  “So  carefully  and  well  have  conciliation  boards 
in  many  cases  worked  in  this  colony,  so  many  are  the  occasions  in 
which  they  have  wiped  out  dozens  of  disputed  points  (leaving  a  few 
only  for  the  arbitration  court),  sifted  evidence,  and  given  recommen¬ 
dations  only  requiring  adoption  by  the  higher  court,  that  very  many, 
if  not  the  majority  of,  people  who  have  really  studied  the  subject  would 
view  the  abolition  of  the  boards  with  regret.” 

A  reason  why  litigants  went  before  the  boards  with  the  intention  of 
subsequently  referring  the  dispute  to  the  court  was  doubtless  because 
neither  side  could  count  upon  concessions  from  the  other  before  the 
lower  tribunal  that  might  prejudice  its  standing  in  an  appeal.  This 
was  repeatedly  suggested  by  persons  interviewed  in  the  colony  who 
had  conducted  cases  before  the  court.  In  a  statement  by  the  judge, 
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appended  to  the  Christchurch  molders’  award  of  1902,  which  granted 
certain  new  claims  of  the  workers,  it  is  said  that  employers  strongly 
opposed  the  restriction  of  apprentices  and  the  granting  of  preference  (to 
unionists),  and  that  employers  in  Dunedin  have,  by  accepting  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  board  there,  agreed  to  these  restrictions  and  to  pref¬ 
erence.  If  the  precedent  of  a  concession  made  before  one  board  was 
a  consideration  for  embodying  the  same  concession  in  an  award  in 
another  district,  it  is  clear  that  a  voluntary  concession  made  by  either 
party  in  the  same  district,  even  in  a  different  industry,  might  estab¬ 
lish  a  precedent  adverse  to  their  interests  that  would  come  to  be  part 
of  the  permanent  judge-made  law  under  the  act.  Evidently  it  would 
require  great  fortitude  in  benevolent  purpose  to  maintain  a  truly  con¬ 
ciliatory  spirit  in  a  dispute  involving  personal  and  class  interests  under 
such  conditions. 

One  employer  and  president  of  an  employers’  association  said:  “I 
prefer  to  see  the  boards  retained.  They  were  driven  out  on  account 
of  the  folly  of  one  board.”  Another  employer  of  the  same  city^ :  “The 
boards  were  useful.  They  saved  the  time  of  the  court.”  The  secre¬ 
tary  of  a  seamen’s  union:  “The  boards  have  been  thrown  out  simply 
as  a  step  toward  undoing  the  act.  I  believe  in  conciliation  as  prelimi¬ 
nary  to  arbitration  and  compulsion.  The  seamen  have  secured  more 
from  the  board  than  from  the  court.”  The  secretary  of  several  unions: 
“The  attitude  of  employers  to  that  amendment  has  made  union  mon 
distrust  the  court  as  favorable  to  employers.”  The  president  of  a 
trades  and  labor  council:  “We  prefer  the  boards  because  they  prevent 
delay  in  getting  under  awards  in  many  cases.”  A  labor  member  of 
parliament:  “Voluntary  settlement  is  better  than  compulsory.  One 
bad  board  spoiled  the  whole  thing.  I  prefer  boards,  with  binding 
awards,  and  making  appeal  to  the  court  expensive  enough  so  it  wouldn’t 
be  taken  without  good  reason.  The  chairman  of  our  board  here  was 
never  called  upon  to  cast  his  vote  in  a  decision,  except  upon  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  preference  to  unionists.”  The  Otago  Times,  one  of  the  leading 
Conservative  papers  of  the  colony,  said  editorially,  in  April,  1903, 
that  it  was  desirable  that  the  boards  be  restored  to  their  old  position. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  question  are  such  statements  as  the  follow¬ 
ing.  An  employer  favorable  to  the  act:  “The  law  would  have  been 
better  from  the  first  without  the  boards.  Their  recommendations 
were  sometimes  hasty  and  ridiculous,  as  in  the  Kaipoi  case,  where 
they  drew  up  a  piecework  log  covering  about  50,  I  think  exactly  48, 
operations  in  two  hours.”  Another  employer  in  the  same  city:  “The 
boards  were  unnecessary  and  their  recommendations  at  times  absurd.” 
A  very  large  employer,  whose  utterances  in  favor  of  the  act  are  often 
quoted :  “  We  don’t  want  the  boards.  They’re  useless.  ”  A  prominent 
secretary  of  several  unions:  “The  boards  were  never  of  any  use. 
They  disclosed  evidence  and  so  weakened  the  cases  of  the  men  before 
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the  court.  And  they  made  getting-  an  award  a  greater  expense  to  the 
unions.”  Another  union  secretary  and  secretary  of  a  trades  and 
labor  council:  “The  recommendations  of  the  boards  were  not  satis¬ 
factory  because  they  were  only  binding  upon  the  employers  signing 
or  actually  cited  in  the  case.  An  award  could  be  made  to  bind  every¬ 
one,  even  employers  going  into  business  after  the  dispute  had  been 
tried.”  A  president  of  a  trades  and  labor  council:  “If  the  parties  to 
a  dispute  were  willing  to  agree  upon  a  conciliatory  basis,  they  could 
get  together  without  the  boards.  In  coming  before  the  boards  we 
disclosed  our  evidence.  It  wTas  sometimes  as  much  as  eleven  months 
after  an  appeal  before  our  case  would  get  before  the  court.  Mean¬ 
time  the  employers  could  generally  find  some  weak-kneed  workingman 
to  rebut  our  best  evidence.  And  in  any  case  it  paid  them  to  appeal, 
simply  to  be  free  from  regulation  during  the  interval  before  the  court 
would  get  around  to  the  case.”  An  employer  and  former  member  of 
a  conciliation  board  (who,  by  the  way,  is  a  Massachusetts  man  and  an 
American  citizen):  “The  employers  wouldn't  show  their  hand  before 
the  board,  lest  they  might  weaken  their  case  if  it  were  appealed. 
Neither  would  they  make  any  concessions  that  might  count  against 
them  if  the  dispute  came  before  the  court.  The  probability  of  an 
appeal  put  them  all  on  the  defensive  and  prevented  any  give  and  take 
between  the  parties  in  most  cases,  so  there  was  really  no  conciliation.” 
A  factory  inspector:  “The  boards  were  not  needed.  If  the  inspector 
can’t  get  the  parties  to  agree  without  coming  before  the  board,  the 
board  won’t  be  successful.  The  boards  simply  irritated  a  sore.” 
Another  factory  inspector:  “The  boards  were  not  satisfactory.  They 
might  have  done  better  if  composed  of  experts,  who  wouldn’t  have 
needed  so  much  testimony  in  order  to  understand  a  case,  but  as  con¬ 
stituted  they  didn't  conciliate.”  A  former  labor  member  of  parlia¬ 
ment:  “The  term  ‘boards  of  conciliation’  was  always  a  misnomer, 
for  the  conciliatory  spirit  was  always  lacking — at  least  so  far  as  my 
observation  went.  The  gas  confined  in  a  little  room  was  sure  to 
explode  sooner  or  later  and  do  more  harm  than  if  it  hadn’t  been  pent 
up.  The  boards  were  not  a  success.” 

It  appears  almost  certain,  therefore,  that  the  boards  have  worked 
less  satisfactory  than  the  court,  and  that  they  have  always  formed 
the  weak  partner  in  the  two  tribunals  set  up  by  the  act.  All  through 
this  legislation  there  runs  a  certain  “  rule-of-thumbness,”  as  opposed 
to  logical  construction,  that  comes  from  the  extreme  practicality  of  its 
originators.  Furthermore,  the  original  law  was  necessarily  more  or 
less  of  a  compromise  between  the  more  familiar  principle  of  concilia¬ 
tion  and  the  untried  experiment  of  compulsion.  A  working  method 
of  meeting  a  special  evil,  rather  than  a  consistent  and  symmetrical 
statute,  was  the  object  sought.  The  legislators  did  not  consider — or 
care  to  consider — the  fact  that  if  they  embodied  two  such  contradictory 
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principles  as  compulsion  and  conciliation  in  the  same  statute,  one  of 
them  must  inevitably  dominate  and  drive  out  the  other.  It  was  wreath¬ 
ing  the  olive  branch  and  the  seven-shooter  in  the  same  emblem. 
Evidence  seems  to  show  that  where  both  parties  did  accept  the 
recommendations  of  the  boards,  it  was  where  there  was  practically  no 
conflict  of  interests  between  them.  The  procedure  of  the  boards  was 
the  same  as  that  of  a  lower  court,  and  such  they  were  in  reality.  The 
name  “boards  of  conciliation  ”  did  no  harm;  but  it  did  not  alter  in  the 
least  the  fact  that  their  decisions  were  backed  by  a  sanction — the 
appeal  to  a  compulsory  tribunal.  The  value  of  the  term  “conciliation ” 
used  in  the  act  rests  mainly  in  the  possibility  of  its  encouraging  a 
mutually  amiable  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  litigants.  But  this  sug¬ 
gestion  was  received  as  a  joke  by  men  with  practical  experience  in 
conducting  cases  before  the  boards.  Speaking  from  an  impression 
derived  from  conversation  with  many  representatives  of  both  sides  in 
disputes,  it  appears  that  the  real  fact  of  the  boards  being  simply  courts 
of  first  instance,  with  an  unrestricted  right  of  appeal,  became  less  and 
less  clouded  as  people  became  more  familiar  with  the  practical  working 
of  the  act.  The  main  inconveniences  felt  from  the  superseding  of  the 
boards  would  in  all  probability  be  more  satisfactorily  met  by  estab¬ 
lishing  arbitration  courts  of  first  instance  in  their  place,  with  some 
check  upon  unlimited  appeal  to  the  higher  tribunal.  To  an  observer 
from  abroad  it  looks  as  though  the  nominal  conciliation  provided  for 
in  the  original  law  simply  marked  a  transition  period,  demanded  b}^ 
public  opinion,  from  noninterference  to  compulsory  interference  in 
industrial  disputes. 

As  the  act  stands  at  present,  it  allows  the  appointment  of  special 
boards  of  conciliation  to  consider  any  case  involving  technical  ques¬ 
tions  upon  the  application  of  either  party  thereto.  This  provision  is 
not  taken  advantage  of,  principally,  it  appears,  for  two  reasons:  Such 
boards  would  be  appointed  after  a  dispute  had  arisen,  and  it  is  believed 
that  they  would  be  composed  of  extremists  or  prejudiced  parties  in 
most  instances,  who  would  therefore  fail  to  agree;  and  the  workers 
feel  that  their  representatives  on  such  boards  would  be  more  or  less 
marked  men,  and  so  placed  at  a  disadvantage  in  securing  employment 
after  serving  in  such  a  capacity.  It  is  probable,  too,  that  the  mere 
effort  required  to  put  the  somewhat  cumbersome  machinery  for  consti¬ 
tuting  such  boards  in  motion  has  been  a  prime  cause  for  their  not  being 
utilized.  The  members  of  these  boards  are  required  to  be  experts  in 
the  trade  under  dispute.  There  is  another  provision  allowing  experts 
to  be  called  in  to  assist  in  determining  the  terms  of  awards.  Either  a 
board  or  the  court  may  direct  each  of  the  parties  to  nominate  a  com¬ 
petent  person  to  act  in  an  advisory  capacity  in  any  dispute  involving 
technical  questions.  They  appear  not  to  be  always  of  unqualified 
assistance  to  the  court  in  arriving  at  a  decision,  however,  to  infer  from 
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a  remark  b}r  the  judge  in  the  Wellington  bookbinders’  case:  “The 
court  has  experienced  very  considerable  difficulty  in  reference  to  mak¬ 
ing  its  award  in  this  dispute.  I  had  to  call  in  the  help  of  experts;  but 
unfortunately  the  experts  have  disagreed  upon  every  item,  instead  of 
assisting  the  court  to  arrive  at  a  decision.” 

The  organic  part  of  the  act  hardly  requires  further  comment. 
Naturally  every  person  interested  directly  or  indirectly  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  law  has  his  suggestions  as  to  desirable  changes  in  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  higher  tribunal,  the  method  of  choosing  the  judge, 
the  need  of  more  courts,  and  a  multitude  of  other  matters  relating  to 
the  constitution  of  the  machinery  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
the  statute.  A  few  of  these  suggestions  follow.  A  secretary  of  a 
labor  union:  “I  favor  a  court  in  each  island,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
present  delay  in  getting  awards.  And  we  need  a  practical  man  rather 
than  a  supreme  court  justice  at  the  head  of  the  court.”  Another 
union  secretary:  “  I  prefer  a  judge  as  president  of  the  court.  We 
want  decisions  that  will  hold  water  if  breaches  are  ever  tried  before 
regular  courts,  and  when  the  act  comes  up  before  the  supreme  court, 
if  that  ever  happens.”  A  public  official  and  large  employer  of  labor: 
“Disputes  ought  to  be  brought  before  absolutely  nonpartisan  tribu¬ 
nals,  and  not  before  bipartisan  tribunals,  as  at  present.”  A  labor 
member  of  parliament:  “‘The  judge  ought  to  be  permanently  and 
exclusively  an  arbitration  judge,  without  interests  in  the  supreme 
court  and  other  legal  matters  to  call  his  thoughts  away  from  the  arbi¬ 
tration  subject.” 

There  is  a  proposition  to  have  breaches  of  awards  tried  before 
stipendiary  magistrates,  in  ordinary  courts  of  first  instance,  which,  if 
it  becomes  part  of  the  law,  will  introduce  an  important  organic  change 
into  the  statute.  Some  of  the  earlier  recommendations  and  agree¬ 
ments,  like  the  Auckland  painters’  agreement  of  1898,  contained  such 
clauses  as  the  following:  “The  penalty  for  the  violation  of  the  above 
agreement  shall  not  exceed  $48.67,  such  penalty  to  be  recoverable 
before  a  stipendiary  magistrate.”  The  arbitration  court  stopped  this, 
however,  and  at  present  breaches  are  tried  exclusively  before  that 
tribunal.  Suits  for  breaches  are  in  practically  all  cases  brought 
by  the  unions;  in  fact,  they  are  the  only  bodies  that  have  up  to 
the  present  time  put  the  act  in  motion,  either  to  secure  awards  or 
to  prosecute  for  breaches.  In  the  larger  cities  their  secretaries, 
who  are  usually  men  acting  in  the  same  capacity  for  several  unions, 
receiving  small  fees  or  salaries  for  their  services,  keep  an  eye  on  em¬ 
ployers  and  see  that  the  awards  are  observed.  An  amendment  was 
passed  in  1901  giving  factoiy  inspectors  power  to  bring  suits  for 
breaches  of  awards,  but  the  authority  was  discretionary  and  has  sel¬ 
dom  been  used.  Out  of  twenty-three  cases  brought  for  enforcement 
of  award  in  1902,  but  two  were  prosecuted  by  officers  of  the  depart- 
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ment.  The  annual  conference  of  trades  and  labor  councils  held  in  1903 
recommended  that  inspectors  should  sue  for  breaches  without  the  dis¬ 
cretionary  reservation,  and  that  such  cases  should  be  brought  before 
stipendiary  magistrates  as  well  as  before  the  court.  Employers  seem 
to  have  no  objection  to  this  change  of  the  law;  but  they  wish  to  see 
the  inspector  the  sole  party  authorized  to  sue  for  breaches.  Some  of 
the  remarks  taken  from  conversations  upon  the  subject  are  as  follows. 
The  secretaiy  of  an  employers’  association:  “We  want  breaches  tried 
in  ordinary  courts,  in  order  to  make  the  arbitration  court  more  care- 
ful  in  its  awards.”  The  secretary  of  a  union:  “We  want  breaches 
tried  before  magistrates,  in  order  to  avoid  delays.  We  lose  our  evi¬ 
dence  often  before  we  can  get  a  chance  to  bring  a  case  into  court. 
Sometimes  it  is  6  or  8  months  before  the  arbitration  court  gets  around 
to  a  case.”  Another  union  secretary:  “Let  there  be  an  independent 
inspector  of  awards,  if  the  government  can  afford  to  pay  him,  in  each 
district.  We  need  a  special  man  to  discover  all  the  breaches.  Take 
the  carters  here,  for  example.  We  know  the  award  is  being  violated, 
but  we  can’t  prove  it,  by  men  who  board  their  drivers  at  the  stables 
and  deduct  large  sums  from  their  wages  for  it.”  The  secretary  of 
several  unions:  “It  gives  the  unions  as  much  expense  and  trouble  to 
bring  an  action  for  breach  as  to  get  the  original  award.  We  have  to 
get  a  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  union  and  all  that.  So  it  would  help 
to  have  the  inspectors  sue.  But  breaches  are  different  from  awards, 
and  if  they  were  tried  before  magistrates  we  should  have  to  employ 
lawyers,  and  the  cost  to  the  unions  would  be  considerable.  We 
thought  when  the  act  was  first  got  up  that  it  would  put  plenty  of 
money  in  the  union  treasuries;  but  we  are  poorer  now  than  we  used  to 
be.”  A  labor  member  of  parliament:  “The  inspectors  should  enforce 
awards  in  case  of  trifling  breaches,  before  petty  magistrates,  to  save 
time  and  trouble  for  all  parties.  ”  Another  labor  member  of  parliament: 
“I  would  make  the  enforcement  of  awards  by  the  inspector  compul¬ 
sory,  and  thus  take  away  that  much  cause  of  friction  between  the 
unions  and  their  employers.  It  makes  the  latter  more  hostile  to  the 
unions  to  be  fined  now  and  then  at  their  complaint.”  A  factory 
inspector:  “It  would  be  better  to  take  away  from  the  unions  the  right 
to  prosecute  for  breaches  and  make  it  compulsory  with  the  factory 
inspector.  Personally  I  shouldn’t  like  it,  but  I  think  that  would  be 
wise.  Out  of  between  50  and  60  breaches  of  the  law  or  awards  that 
have  come  to  my  notice,  I  have  had  to  take  but  2  into  court,  and  one 
of  those  by  wish  of  the  emploj^ers.  So  many  of  the  unions  have  been 
organized  lately  that  their  inexperienced  officers  make  mistakes  in 
bringing  unnecessary  suits.  We  could  enforce  the  awards  with  ver}^ 
little  litigation.”  Another  factory  inspector:  “An  argument  in  favor 
of  having  the  awards  enforced  by  the  factory  inspector  is  that  he  has 
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power  to  examine  books  of  employers,  and  if  given  that  power  with 
reference  to  the  arbitration  act,  he  could  discover  the  evidence  of 
breaches  and  still  be  the  sole  party  inspecting  the  books.  That  would 
give  him  a  great  moral  influence,  and  still  make  practically  no  more 
prying  into  the  accounts  of  emplo}Ters  than  at  present.”  Another  fac¬ 
tory  inspector:  “An  inspector  should  bring  all  suits  for  breaches, 
first,  because  he  could  secure  evidence  better  than  the  secretaries  of 
the  unions,  wRo  have  no  legal  status  in  securing  evidence:  second,  he 
would  compromise  more  cases  out  of  court;  third,  the  secretary  of  a 
union  may  be  made  liable  for  costs  if  he  loses  his  case,  so  he  is  weak 
sometimes  in  enforcing  breaches.  Then  suits  should  be  brought  before 
stipendiary  magistrates,  to  prevent  delays  and  the  evidence  getting 
cold.” 

The  intent  of  the  act  has  been  to  make  procedure  as  simple  as  pos¬ 
sible;  ordinary  errors  of  form  to  not  vitiate  proceedings  or  awards. 
Evidence  given  before  a  board  need  not  be  repeated  before  the  court. 
Either  the  board  or  the  court,  or  their  agents,  have  the  right  to  visit 
personally  and  take  evidence  in  factories,  mines,  and  other  places 
where  an  occupation  is  carried  on,  in  order  to  determine  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  work  in  that  industry.  This  is  a  right  of  which  the  court 
customarily  avails  itself.  The  court  may  accept,  admit,  and  call  for 
such  evidence  as  in  equity  and  good  conscience  it  thinks  fit,  whether 
strictly  legal  evidence  or  not.  The  court  alone  may  compel  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  books.  In  practice  the  court  visits  the  offices  of  employers 
when  the  inspection  of  the  books  of  a  firm  is  necessary,  and  informa¬ 
tion  so  derived  is  in  the  confidence  of  the  court.  A  lawyer  may  not 
appear  in  behalf  of  either  party,  before  either  a  board  or  the  court, 
unless  both  parties  agree  thereto,  or  unless  the  lawyer  himself  be  a 
party  to  the  action  as  an  employer  or  employee.  The  court  is  forbid¬ 
den  to  include  attorney’s  fees  in  any  costs  levied  under  the  act.  In 
practice  unions  of  workers  and  employers  alike  usually  engage  the 
services  of  some  well-qualified  man  to  conduct  their  case,  occasionally 
sending  to  a  distant  part  of  the  colom^  for  him,  and  there  is  thus 
growing  up  a  new  class  of  lay  attorneys,  who  practice  only  before  the 
arbitration  court. 

ARBITRATION  COURT  AWARDS. 

The  arbitration  act  taken  as  a  whole  includes  a  considerable  body 
of  regulations  and  precedents,  which  are  derived  indirectly  from  the 
authority  of  the  court,  as  defined  in  the  statute  itself,  and  further 
interpreted  by  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court  already-  mentioned. 
It  is  this  part  of  the  total  body  of  law  flowing  from  the  original  stat¬ 
ute  that  has  contained  the  most  surprises,  both  for  its  advocates  and 
for  its  opponents.  The  practical  effects  of  the  law  upon  industry  and 
upon  social  and  economic  conditions  can  be  judged  only  by  taking  into 
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consideration  this  further  development  upon  the  statutory  legislation, 
as  embodied  in  the  awards  given  by  the  court  in  the  various  disputes 
which  have  been  submitted  to  its  decision. 

It  has  alread}r  been  indicated  that  since  the  amendment  of  1901  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court  extends,  without  any  reservation  whatsoever, 
to  all  persons  not  government  employees  who  are  in  the  service  of 
any  other  persons  in  the  colony,  whether  engaged  in  what  is  specif- 
ically  known  as  an  “industry  ”  or  not.  There  is  limited  jurisdiction  in 
case  of  government  railway  employees.  So  much  for  the  jurisdiction 
over  persons. 

The  “  industrial  matters  ”  coming  under  the  purview  of  the  court 
are  better  considered  in  connection  with  the  awards  themselves.  The 
construction  of  the  awards,  their  paragraphing  and  classification,  gen¬ 
erally  follows  the  paragraphing  of  that  portion  of  the  statute  which 
defines  the  powers  of  the  court.  The  following  is  a  specimen  award. 
It  was  ordered  b}T  the  court  of  arbitration  on  December  23,  1902,  the 
award  to  take  effect  from  January  1,  1903,  and  continue  in  force  until 
Januarv  1,  1905: 

AUCKLAND  SUGAR  WORKERS’  AWARD. 

In  the  court  of  arbitration  of  New  Zealand.  Northern  industrial  district. 

In  the  matter  of  “  The  Industrial  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Act,  1900,”  and  its 
amendment,  and  in  the  matter  of  an  industrial  dispute  between  the  Birkenhead 
Sugar  Workers’  Industrial  Union  of  Workers  (hereinafter  called  “the  workers’ 
union”)  and  the  undermentioned  persons,  firms,  and  companies  (hereinafter  called 
“the  employers”):  The  Colonial  Sugar-refining  Company  (Limited). 

The  court  of  arbitration  of  New  Zealand  (hereinafter  called  “the  court”)  having 
taken  into  consideration  the  matter  of  the  above-mentioned  dispute,  and  having 
heard  the  union  by  its  representatives  duly  appointed,  and  having  also  heard  such 
of  the  employers  as  were  represented  either  in  person  or  by  their  representatives 
duly  appointed,  and  having  also  heard  the  witnesses  called  and  examined  and  cross- 
examined  by  and  on  behalf  of  the  said  parlies,  respectively,  doth  hereby  order  and 
award : 

That,  as  between  the  union  and  the  members  thereof  and  the  employers,  and  each 
and  every  of  them,  the  terms,  conditions,  and  provisions  set  out  in  the  schedule 
hereto  and  of  this  award  shall  be  binding  upon  the  union,  and  upon  every  member 
thereof,  and  upon  the  employers,  and  upon  each  and  every  of  them,  and  that  the 
said  terms,  conditions,  and  provisions  shall  be  deemed  to  be,  and  they  are  hereby, 
incorporated  in  and  declared  to  form  part  of  this  award;  and,  further,  that  the 
union,  and  every  member  thereof,  and  the  employers,  and  each  and  every  of  them, 
shall  respectively  do,  observe,  and  perform,  and  shall  not  do  anything  in  contraven¬ 
tion  of  this  award  or  of  the  said  terms,  conditions,  and  provisions,  but  shall  in  all 
respects  abide  by  and  perform  the  same.  And  the  court  doth  further  award,  order, 
and  declare  that  any  breach  of  the  said  terms,  conditions,  and  provisions  set  out  in 
the  schedule  hereto  shall  constitute  a  breach  of  this  award,  and  the  sum  of  £100 
($487)  shall  be  the  maximum  penalty  payable  by  any  person  or  party  in  respect 
thereof.  And  the  court  doth  further  order  that  this  award  shall  take  effect  from 
the  1st  day  [of  January,  1903,  and  shall  continue  in  force  until  the  1st  day  of  Jan¬ 
uary,  1905. 
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In  witness  whereof  the  seal  of  the  court  of  arbitration  hath  hereto  been  put  and 
affixed,  and  the  president  of  the  court  hath  hereunto  set  his  hand,  this  23d  day  of 
December,  1902. 

Theo.  Cooper,  J.,  President. 
The  Schedule  Hereinbefore  Referred  To. 


Hours  of  labor. 

1.  Except  where  otherwise  specially  provided  in  this  award  the  week’s  work  shall 
consist  of  forty-eight  hours’  work,  excluding  meal  hours.  The  employers  shall  have 
full  discretion  to  regulate  the  said  working  hours  in  each  department  according  to 
the  circumstances  of  each  such  department,  but  so  that  workers  shall  not  be 
employed  without  payment  of  overtime  for  more  than  eight  hours  and  three-quarters 
in  any  one  day,  nor  for  more  than  five  hours  continuously  without  an  interval  of  at 
least  three-quarters  of  an  hour  for  a  meal.  The  foregoing  limits  of  working  hours 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  apply  to  any  worker  employed  in  getting  up  steam  for 
machinery  in  the  factory  or  in  making  preparations  for  the  work  of  the  factory. 

The  employers  shall  be  entitled  to  require  any  workers  or  section  of  workers  to 
work  shifts  by  day  or  night. 

Overtime. 

Overtime  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  time  and  a  quarter  for  the  first  two  hours 
and  time  and  a  half  afterwards,  and  shall  be  calculated  daily.  Work  which  is  not 
work  of  necessity  or  emergency  done  on  Sundays  shall  be  paid  for  at  double  rates. 
Nothing  in  this  clause  contained  shall  apply  to  night  watchmen. 

Holidays. 

2.  The  following  shall  be  recognized  holidays:  Christmas  Day,  Good  Friday, 
Picnic  Day,  and  Labor  Day. 

Work  done  on  Christmas  Day  and  Good  Friday,  except  work  of  necessity  or 
emergency,  shall  be  paid  for  at  double  rates,  and  work  done  on  Picnic  Day  and  Labor 
Day,  except  work  of  necessity  or  emergency,  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  time 
and  a  half. 

Engineer’s  shop. 

3.  The  hours  of  labor  and  rates  of  pay  shall  remain  as  they  are  at  present. 


Rates  of  wages. 


4.  The  following  shall  be  the  minimum  rates  of  wages  to  be  paid  to  the  class  of 
workers  herein  specified: 


Boiler  firemen . 

Char-end  firemen _ 

Trimmers . 

Liquor  runners . 

Char  emptiers . 

Char  levelers . 

Panmen . 

Centrifugal  driers _ 

Centrifugal  spreaders 
Centrifugal  scoopers  . 
Cellarmen . . 


54s.  ($13.14)  per 
54s.  ($13.14)  per 
42s.  ($10.22)  per 
54s.  ($13.14)  per 
48s.  ($11.68)  per 
48s.  ($11.68)  per 
60s.  ($14.60)  per 
48s.  ($11.68)  per 
42s.  ($10.22)  per 
45s.  ($10.95)  per 
42s.  ($10.22)  per 


week  of  48  hours 
week  of  48  hours 
week  of  48  hours 
week  of  48  hours 
week  of  48  hours 
week  of  48  hours 
week  of  48  hours 
week  of  48  hours 
week  of  48  hours 
week  of  48  hours 
week  of  48  hours 
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Packing  and  delivery  store. 

General  laborers .  42s.  ($10.22)  per  week  of  48  hours 

Head  scalemen  . .  48s.  ($11.68)  per  week  of  48  hours 

Assistant  scalemen . 45s.  ($10.95)  per  week  of  48  hours 

Head  tallymen .  48s.  ($11.68)  per  week  of  48  hours 

Assistant  tallymen . 45s.  ($10.95)  per  week  of  48  hours 

Boys  and  youths  shall  be  paid  according  to  the  general  scale  for  payment  of 
youths  and  boys  hereinafter  set  forth. 

Raw-sugar  store. — If  the  company  employs  labor,  then  the  following  shall  be  the 
rates  to  be  paid:  Adult  laborers,  42s.  ($10.22)  per  week  of  48  hours;  jigger  drivers 
(if  adults),  40s.  ($9.73)  per  week  of  48  hours;  youths  and  boys,  according  to  the 
general  scale  hereinafter  set  forth. 

If  the  work  in  this  store  is  let  on  contract,  then  the  contractor  shall  pay  to  the 
workers  employed  by  him  the  rates  of  wages  above  prescribed. 

Washhouse. — No  boy  under  the  age  of  18  years  shall  be  employed  in  the  wash¬ 
house.  The  following  shall  be  the  rates  of  wages  to  be  paid  in  this  department: 
Youths  from  18  to  19  years  of  age,  30s.  ($7.30)  per  week  of  48  hours  (see  below); 
youths  from  19  to  21  years  of  age,  36s.  ($8.76)  per  week  of  48  hours;  adult  work¬ 
ers,  45s.  ($10.95)  per  week  of  48  hours;  other  workers,  filters,  blowups,  and  melt- 
ers,  each  42s.  ($10.22)  per  week  of  48  hours;  general  yard  hands,  each  42s.  ($10.22) 
per  week  of  48  hours;  greasers,  head,  each  51s.  ($12.41)  per  week  of  48  hours; 
greasers,  assistant,  each  48s.  ($11.68)  per  week  of  48  hours. 

If  the  work  in  this  department  is  let  on  contract,  the  contractor  shall  pay  the 
wages  set  forth  as  the  scale  for  payment  of  workers  engaged  at  this  work,  and  the 
conditions  above  set  forth  shall  be  strictly  observed  by  him. 

Night  watchmen. — The  hours  and  general  duties  of  the  night  watchman,  or  night 
watchmen,  shall  remain  as  they  are  at  present,  and  they  shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  of 
48s.  ($11.68)  per  week  for  the  week’s  work.  The  provision  of  this  award  in  respect 
to  overtime  and  holiday  and  Sunday  work  shall  not  apply  to  night  watchmen. 

Tinsmith’s  shop. 

The  hours  of  labor  and  general  conditions  of  work  in  the  tinsmith’s  shop  shall 
remain  as  they  are  at  present.  Adult  workers  shall  he  paid  a  weekly  wage  of  42s. 
($10.22). 

Youths  and  boys  shall  be  paid  according  to  the  general  scale  for  youths  and  hoys 
hereinafter  set  forth. 

If  the  work  in  this  department  is  done  by  contract,  the  contractor  shall  abide  by 
and  perform  the  above  conditions. 

Sirup  house. 

The  wages  to  be  paid  to  boys  and  youths  in  this  department  shall  be  according  to 
the  said  general  scale  for  boys  and  youths.  If  any  worker  over  21  years  of  age  is 
employed  as  a  labeler,  filler,  or  boxmaker,  he  .shall  be  paid  not  less  than  33s.  ($8.03) 
per  week. 

If  the  work  in  this  department  is  done  by  contract,  the  contractor  shall  abide  by 
and  perform  the  above  conditions. 

Repairing  sacks  department. 

Adult  workers  shall  be  paid  42s.  ($10.22)  per  week  of  48  hours’  work. 

Youths  and  boys  according  to  the  said  general  scale  for  youths  and  boys. 

If  the  work  in  this  department  is  done  by  contract,  the  contractor  shall  abide  by 
and  perform  the  above  conditions. 
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Bag-making  department. 

The  hours  and  general  conditions  of  work  in  this  department  shall  remain  as  they 
are.  The  printer  shall  be  paid  a  weekly  wage  of  42s.  ($10.22).  Boys  and  youths 
shall  be  paid  according  to  the  said  general  scale  for  boys  and  youths. 

If  the  work  in  this  department  is  done  by  contract,  the  contractor  shall  abide  by 
and  perform  the  above  conditions. 

Scale  of  wages  for  youths  and  boys. 


5.  The  following  is  the  general  scale  for  boys  and  youths: 

Under  16  years  of  age . 1 

16  to  17  years  of  age . . . . . . 

17  to  18  years  of  age . . . 20s. 

18  to  19  years  of  age . 

19  to  21  years  of  age . . 

Boys  and  youths  shall  be  paid  overtime  according  to  1 
tories  Act,  1901.” 

Boys  attending  panmen  shall  be  paid  a  weekly  wage  of  30s.  ($7.30)  for  48  hours’ 
work. 

Workmen  unable  to  earn  the  minimum  wage. 


12s.  6d. 

($3.04) 

per 

week 

....15s. 

($3.65) 

per 

week 

_ 20s. 

($4.87) 

per 

week 

...,25s. 

($6.08) 

per 

week 

....30s. 

($7.30) 

per 

week 

:  provisions  of  ‘ 

1  The  Fac- 

6.  Any  worker  who  considers  himself  unable  to  earn  the  minimum  wage  herein 
prescribed  for  the  class  of  work  in  which  he  desires  employment  may  be  paid  such 
less  sum  as  shall  be  agreed  upon  in  writing  between  the  president  of  the  union  and 
the  manager  of  the  company,  and  in  default  of  such  agreement  within  24  hours  after 
such  worker  shall  have  been  given  notice  to  the  secretary  of  the  union  requiring  his 
wages  to  be  so  agreed  on,  as  may  be  fixed  in  writing  by  the  chairman  of  the  concili¬ 
ation  board  for  this  industrial  district.  The  said  worker  shall  give  24  hours’  notice 
in  writing  to  the  said  secretary  and  the  manager  of  such  application  to  such  chairman, 
and  the  said .  secretary  and  manager  shall  each  be  entitled  to  be  heard  by  such 
chairman  thereon. 


Preference. 

7.  When  the  rules  of  the  union  shall  have  been  amended  so  as  to  permit  any  per¬ 
son  of  good  character  and  sober  habits  who  has  been  or  is  now  employed  in  the 
company’s  works,  or  who  may  desire  to  obtain  employment  from  the  company,  to 
become  a  member  of  the  union  upon  payment  of  an  entrance  fee  not  exceeding  5s. 

■  ($1.22),  and  of  subsequent  contributions,  whether  payable  weekly  or  not,  not  exceed¬ 
ing  6d.  (12  cents)  per  week,  without  ballot  or  other  election,  and  when  of  such  amend¬ 
ment  written  notice  shall  be  given  by  the  union  to  the  company,  then  and  in  such  case 
the  company  shall,  when  engaging  workers,  employ  members  of  the  union  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  nonmembers,  provided  that  there  are  members  of  the  union  equally  quali¬ 
fied  with  nonmembers  to  perform  the  particular  work  required  to  be  done  and  ready 
and  willing  to  undertake  it. 

Nothing  in  the  foregoing  clause  contained  shall  apply  to  the  employment  of  youths 
under  the  age  of  18  years,  nor  to  the  employment  of  casual  labor,  nor  to  laborers 
engaged  in  loading  or  discharging  vessels  at  the  company’s  wharves  and  not  employed 
in  the  company’s  store. 

8.  Until  the  rules  of  the  union  are  altered  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
clause  7  hereof,  the  company  may  employ  any  person,  whether  a  member  of  the 
union  or  not;  but  the  company  shall  not  discriminate  against  members  of  the  union, 
nor  in  the  engagement  or  dismissal  of  their  hands,  or  in  the  conduct  of  their  business 
do  anything  for  the  purpose  of  injuring  the  union  directly  or  indirectly. 

9.  When  members  of  the  union  and  nonmembers  are  employed  together,  there 
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shall  be  no  distinction  between  them,  and  both  shall  work  together  in  harmony, 
and  shall  receive  equal  pay  for  equal  work. 

10.  Nothing  in  these  clauses  contained  shall  be  deemed  to  prevent  the  continued 
employment  by  the  company  of  workers  now  in  their  employment,  although  such 
workers  may  not  be,  or  may  not  hereafter  become,  members  of  the  union. 

Employment  book. 

11.  The  union  shall  cause  to  be  kept  at  the  Chelsea  post-office  a  book  to  be  called 
“the  employment  book,”  wherein  shall  be  entered  the  names,  addresses,  and  occu¬ 
pations  of  all  the  members  of  the  union  for  the  time  being  out  of  employment, 
together  with  the  names,  addresses,  and  occupations  of  each  person  by  whom  each 
such  member  shall  have  been  employed  for  the  preceding  6  months.  Immediately 
on  such  member  obtaining  employment  a  note  thereof  shall  be  entered  in  such  book. 
The  union  shall  be  answerable  as  for  a  breach  of  this  award  in  case  there  shall  be 
any  entry  in  such  book  willfully  false  to  the  knowledge  of  the  executive  of  the  union, 
or  in  case  the  executive  of  the  union  shall  not  have  used  reasonable  efforts  to  verify 
the  same.  Notice  when  such  book  is  deposited  shall  be  given  to  the  manager  of  the 
company,  and  until  such  notice  shall  have  been  given  the  provisions  of  clause  7  shall 
not  apply.  The  manager  of  the  company  shall  have  the  right  to  inspect  such  book 
during  working  hours. 

Week's  notice. 

12.  A  week’s  notice  shall  be  given  by  the  employer  and  worker  of  termination  of 
engagement  of  service,  but  this  provision  shall  not  apply  to  cases  where  the  worker 
has  been  guilty  of  misconduct  or  breach  of  duty,  nor  to  persons  employed  casually. 

Term  of  award. 

13.  This  award  shall  take  effect  from  the  1st  day  of  January,  1903,  and  shall 
continue  in  force  until  the  1st  day  of  January,  1905. 

In  witness  whereof  the  seal  of  the  court  hath  been  hereto  put  and  affixed,  and  the 
president  of  the  court  hath  hereto  set  his  hand  this  23d  day  of  December,  1902. 

Theo.  Cooper,  J.,  President. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  as  stated  in  the  law,  extends  to  all 
disputes  which  may  be  brought  before  it  relating  to  “industrial  mat¬ 
ters.^  Without  limiting  the  definition,  “industrial  matters”  is  stated 
in  the  law  to  include,  first: 

“(a)  The  wages,  allowances,  or  remuneration  of  workers  employed  in 
any  industry,  or  the  prices  paid  or  to  be  paid  therein  in  respect  of  such 
employment.” 

This  is  to  be  read  with  section  92  of  the  consolidated  act,  which  pro¬ 
vides:  “The  court  in  its  awards,  or  by  order  made  on  the  application 
of  any  of  the  parties  at  any  time  whilst  the  award  is  in  force,  may  pre¬ 
scribe  a  minimum  rate  of  wages  or  other  remuneration,  with  special 
provision  for  a  lower  rate  being  fixed  in  the  case  of  any  worker  who 
is  unable  to  earn  the  prescribed  minimum.” 

These  clauses  may  be  held  to  cover  all  that  relates  in  any  way  to  the 
wages  of  the  employee.  Under  this  authority  the  court  has  estab¬ 
lished,  according  to  the  customs  prevailing  in  the  different  trades:  (1) 
Weekly  time  wages;  (2)  daily  time  wages;  (3)  hourly  time  wages;  (d) 
monthly  time  wages;  (5)  piecework  schedules;  (6)  wages  for  appren¬ 
tices  and  improvers;  (7)  wages  of  minors;  (8)  wages  for  overtime  and 
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holidays,  and  has  incidentally  established  holidays  in  the  different 
trades;  (9)  wages  for  urban  and  suburban  or  rural  work  in  case  of 
employees  sent  away  from  their  homes;  (10)  required  wages  to  be  paid 
while  the  employee  was  incapacitated  for  work  by  injuries  received  in 
service;  (11)  established  the  time  and  place  of  payment  of  wages;  (12) 
provided  for  lower  wages  for  incompetent  and  slow  workmen.  In  sum, 
any  money  provision  that  might  be  included  in  a  private  contract  for 
work  has  been  assumed  to  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  and 
to  be  a  matter  subject  to  valid  regulation  by  that  tribunal.  Incident¬ 
ally  to  the  authorizing  of  piecework  schedules,  and  supported  by  addi¬ 
tional  authority  granted  in  subsequent  paragraphs  of  the  act,  that  court 
has  in  some  occupations  fixed  the  ratio  of  piecework  to  time-wage 
hands  to  be  employed  in  a  shop,  or  has  forbidden  piecework  altogether. 
It  has  regulated  the  matter  of  wages  and  board  where  employees  live 
with  their  employers.  The  spirit  of  the  awards  has  been,  in  cases 
where  the  interests  of  the  worker  and  the  industry  were  in  conflict,  to 
consider  first  the  interests  of  the  worker,  but  so  far  as  possible  to 
effect  a  compromise  not  disadvantageous  to  either.  For  instance,  in 
a  recent  bootmakers’  dispute  the  question  of  allowing  piecework  was 
before  the  court.  In  the  course  of  the  proceedings  the  judge  stated 
that  in  his  opinion  piecework  was  injurious  to  the  workman,  and  there¬ 
fore  contrary  to  social  interests.  The  representative  of  the  employers, 
himself  the  head  of  a  large  manufacturing  and  importing  establish¬ 
ment,  thereupon  proceeded  to  withdraw  his  case,  stating  that  under 
the  conditions  prevailing  in  the  industry  he  should  be  forced  to  close 
his  factory  and  import  exclusively  if  time  wages  only  were  allowed. 
In  view  of  this  fact,  as  presented,  the  court  did  modify  its  views  in 
relation  to  the  award  actually  granted  in  that  occupation. 

With  reference  to  the  establishment  of  a  minimum  wage  the  policy 
of  the  court  has  not  been  uniform.  Technically^  of  course,  any  wage 
established  by  the  court  becomes  a  minimum  wage;  for  it  is  made  an 
offense  against  the  act  to  pay  less  than  that  wage  except  in  certain 
cases  of  incompetents  specially  provided  for  under  a  separate  clause 
of  the  award.  But  the  judicial  minimum  wage  may  be  placed  above 
or  under  the  natural  minimum  wage  demanded  by  custom  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  industry,  or  by  the  standard  and  cost  of  living  in  any  commu¬ 
nity.  In  fixing  a  wage  under  the  law  the  court  evidently  may  employ 
as  its  guide  either  this  natural  minimum  wage  or  the  average  wage 
then  prevailing  in  the  trade  or  occupation  under  consideration.  Much 
depends  upon  the  action  of  the  court  in  this  matter,  and  the  whole 
theory  by  which  the  intervention  of  the  court  is  justified  must  be 
changed  according  as  the  one  or  the  other  method  of  procedure  is 
adopted.  The  original  motive  for  establishing  the  minimum  wage 
boards  in  Victoria,  for  instance,  was  to  prevent  sweating  and  undue 
competition  among  workers  to  an  extent  that  brought  wages  below 
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the  cost  of  living,  created  a  dependent  class  in  the  community,  and 
therefore  constituted  a  social  evil  in  which  every  citizen  and  taxpayer 
was  directly  interested.  This  primary  object  could  be  attained  by 
making  the  legal  minimum  wage  the  same  as  the  natural  minimum  or 
“living”  wage.  This  was  not  a  method  suggested  to  obviate  strikes, 
and  would  be  ineffective  to  do  so  in  any  case,  for  the  Victorian  law 
contained  no  provisions  and  penalties  relating  to  industrial  disputes. 
Moreover,  where  there  is  a  natural  minimum  wage  established  it  is 
assumed  that  no  motive  is  given  the  average  employer  to  level  down 
wages  to  the  legal  minimum  because  he  has  had  to  increase  the  wages 
of  his  lower  paid  employees.  On  the  other  hand,  the  prime  motive 
for  making  the  legal  minimum  wage  equivalent  to  the  average  natural 
wage  is  to  prevent  strikes,  and  only  when  such  an  average,  fair,  or 
normal  wage  has  been  adopted  as  a  standard  is  any  penalty  upon  strikes 
morally  justified.  An  economic  result  of  selecting  an  average  wage 
for  a  legal  minimum  wage,  however,  is  to  create  a  uniform  wage 
throughout  an  industry — or  at  least  to  create  a  tendency  to  make  the 
wage  uniform — because  the  employer  generally  has  to  increase  the 
compensation  of  his  lower  paid  employee,  and  therefore  has  a  strong 
motive  to  balance  his  loss  on  this  side  by  lowering  the  pay  of  his  more 
efficient  men  to  the  minimum.  And  under  a  law  establishing  such  a 
minimum  wage  the  more  competent  employee  has  not  a  recourse  to 
strikes  for  any  evil  he  may  personally  suffer  from  the  operation  of  an 
award.  It  is  therefore  a  matter  of  special  interest  to  follow  the  policy 
of  the  court  in  this  connection  and  to  trace  the  effect  of  that  policy 
upon  the  range  of  wages  paid  in  different  occupations  regulated  under 
the  act. 

When  the  law  was  first  called  into  operation,  in  1896,  the  court  tried 
the  experiment  of  delegating  authority  to  fix  wages  in  the  bootmakers’ 
trade  to  a  committee  of  employers  and  emplojmes  constituted  b}r  the 
award,  from  which,  in  case  of  no  agreement,  appeal  might  be  taken 
to  the  court.  But  within  a  few  months  the  court  modified  the  award, 
doing  away  with  the  private  boards,  and  since  then  has  directly  speci¬ 
fied  the  wages,  or  the  minimum  wage  to  be  observed  by  the  parties  to 
the  dispute.  The  principle  governing  the  court  seems  to  be  to  include 
in  the  award  such  terms  as  would  probably  have  been  included  in  a 
collective  bargain  between  the  parties  thereto  in  case  they  had  come 
to  an  extrajudicial  agreement.  Therefore  the  wage  is  usually  what 
in  the  opinion  of  the  court  is  a  fair  wage,  or  a  ruling  wage  in  the 
locality  to  which  the  decision  applies.  But  in  one  of  the  earliest 
awards  of  the  court,  that  of  the  Wellington  seamen,  in  1897,  wages 
were  raised  $2.50  a  month.  A  similar  advance  is  implied  in  a  clause 
of  the  Canterbury  carpenters’  award,  given  in  July  of  the  same  year, 
which  reads:  “The  increase  of  wages  provided  for  in  rules  1  and  3  to 
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conic  into  operation  on  Tuesday,  the  6th  day  of  July  instant.1’  So  it 
appears  that  in  certain  instances  the  awards  of  the  court  have  been  an 
instrument  for  raising  wages,  and  that  they  have  established  a  mini¬ 
mum  wage  not  only  above  the  lowest,  but  also  above  the  average  wage 
previously  prevailing  in  an  industry.  This,  in  fact,  was  the  only 
just  thing  the  court  could  do  if  it  were  to  prevent  strikes  during  a 
period  of  rising  profits  and  prices. 

The  view  of  the  court,  however,  appears  to  have  been  different  in 
another  instance,  for  in  discussing  the  range  makers’  award,  given  in 
Christchurch  last  October  (1902)  the  judge  says:  “These  rates  ($2.04 
a  day)  are  slightly  under  the  rates  agreed  upon  some  time  ago  in 
Dunedin.  *  *  *  The  rates  we  fix  are  minimum  rates,  and  are,  in 

our  opinion,  the  fair  minimum  rate  for  this  class  of  work.1’  A  “fair 
minimum 11  wage  is  again  defined  in  the  remarks  of  the  court  upon  the 
Wellington  timber  workers’ award:  “We  have  fixed  what  is,  in  our 
opinion,  a  fair  minimum  rate.  In  some  instances  employers  were  pay¬ 
ing  less  than  the  amounts  now  prescribed.  In  other  cases  the  maxi¬ 
mum  paid  was  more.  It  is  a  fair  minimum  that  we  have  to  fix,  neither 
the  lowest  wage  paid  in  one  particular  mill  nor  the  highest  paid  in 
another,  but  what  ought  to  be  a  fair  minimum  for  all  the  mills.”  In 
still  other  instances  the  court  does  not  speak  at  all  of  a  minimum  rate, 
but  of  a  “fair  rate”  without  other  qualification.  In  the  Auckland 
gas  workers’  award  of  1902  the  judge  says:  “These  wages  provide  for 
stokers  a  yearly  sum  of  $827  per  man,  and  for  coalers  of  $645,  and  the 
court  considers  this  to  be  a  fair  equivalent  for  the  work  done.”  In 
another  instance  the  court  is  guided  by  the  customary  rate  paid  alone, 
as  in  case  of  the  Otago  bricklayers’  award  of  1902:  “In  this  matter  we 
have  fixed  the  minimum  wage  at  $0.37  an  hour,  that  being  the  stand¬ 
ard  rate  which  has  been  pa}Table  in  this  district  for  a  considerable  time 
past.11  Sometimes  there  appears  to  be  an  effort  to  provide  for  a  range 
of  wages  rather  than  a  fixed  and  uniform  wage,  as  in  the  1902  award 
of  the  Auckland  saddlers:  “  Every  journeyman  working  at  any  branch 
of  the  trade  (except  as  hereinafter  mentioned)  shall  be  paid  not  less 
than  $0.24  an  hour,  and  the  toasters  recognize  that  better  class  men 
be  paid  from  $11.68  to  $13.38  per  week.”  In  the  Wellington  grocery 
clerks’  award  of  1902  the  court  again  recognizes  the  difficulty  of  fixing 
a  hard  and  fast  rate  of  wages:  “We  have  therefore  provided  a  mini¬ 
mum  wage  for  assistants  generally,  and  the  rate  of  payment  for  those 
who  may  occupy  positions  of  higher  responsibility  than  that  of  a 
general  assistant  we  have  left  to  the  employer  and  the  particular 
employee.  *  *  *  Merit  and  ability  will  always  find  its  legitimate 

reward,  and  it  is  not  in  the  interests  of  either  party  that  in  a  trade 
such  as  this  an  automatic  rate  of  pajunent  for  those  who  may  have  to 
take  the  more  responsible  positions  in  a  large  grocer’s  shop  should 
be  prescribed  by  this  court/ 
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The  court  recognizes  a  tendency  not  to  pay  higher  wages  than  those 
prescribed  in  the  awards,  as  is  indicated  by  the  following  remarks  of 
the  judge  upon  the  Auckland  carters’  award  of  1902:  “We  wish  both 
men  and  masters  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  the  minimum  wage,  not  the 
maximum,  we  fix.  The  evidence  shows  that  a  few  employers  are  pay¬ 
ing  to  some  of  their  carters  in  some  instances  something  over  the  min¬ 
imum.  The  court  does  not  consider  that,  because  it  has  fixed  the  mini¬ 
mum  at  a  little  lower  than  the  wage  at  present  paid  to  a  few  carters, 
these  carters  ought  to  be  brought  down  to  the  minimum  rate.”  Still 
more  mandatory  is  a  clause  in  the  Auckland  cabmen’s  award  of  1902: 
“No  employer  shall  reduce  the  wages  of  any  employee  who  is  at  this 
date  earning  more  than  the  rate  of  wages  prescribed  as  the  minimum 
rate  under  this  award.” 

No  satisfactory  investigation  has  been  made  of  the  effect  of  a  legal 
minimum  wage  upon  range  of  wages,  and  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  data  from  Victoria,  where  the  minimum  wage  boards  have  differ¬ 
ent  functions  and  powers  than  the  New  Zealand  arbitration  court,  do 
not  apply  to  conditions  in  the  latter  country.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
relation  of  the  maximum  to  the  legal  minimum  wage  varies  in  differ¬ 
ent  trades  with  different  local  conditions  and  with  the  more  or  less 
perfect  adjustment  of  the  individual  awards  to  the  conditions  and 
customs  of  the  industry  they  cover.  Men  practically  familiar  with 
the  working  of  the  law  in  New  Zealand  generally  formed  their  opinion 
from  facts  observed  in  some  particular  trade  or  occupation,  and  their 
views  upon  the  subject  were  as  diverse  as  their  experience.  This  is 
sufficiently  shown  by  the  following  quotations  from  memoranda  made 
during  interviews.  A  manufacturer:  “The  maximum  and  the  mini¬ 
mum  wage  tend  to  become  equal,  and  the  court  establishes  an  average 
for  a  minimum  wage.”  Secretary  of  an  employers’  association:  “The 
maximum  and  minimum  wages  are  the  same  for  tram  employees.” 
Secretary  of  a  harbor  board:  “We  pay  the  minimum  wage  to  wharf 
laborers,  $0.28  an  hour,  and  $0.45  for  overtime.”  A  building  con¬ 
tractor:  “We  have  to  raise  our  maximum  wage  in  the  building  trades 
when  the  minimum  is  raised,  or  the  better  men  wouldn’t  do  any  more 
work  than  the  poorest.”  Employer  and  member  of  a  conciliation 
board:  “The  greatest  weakness  of  the  act  is  the  dead  level  of  wages 
it  creates  and  the  dead  level  of  mediocre  workmanship  resulting.”  A 
prominent  editor  and  printing  employer:  “The  tendency  on  the  part 
of  employers  is  to  make  the  minimum  wage  the  average  wage,  and 
the  court  fixes  a  high  minimum  apparently  with  this  in  view.”  An 
iron  works  superintendent:  “The  minimum  wage  is  not  the  maximum 
wage  with  us.  We  sack  a  poor  man  when  we  can  get  a  good  man, 
and  pay  him  more  than  the  award.  That’s  most  profitable  for  us,  and 
keeps  the  men  cheerful.”  The  president  of  a  trades  and  labor  coun¬ 
cil:  “The  employer  makes  the  minimum  wage  the  maximum.  It 
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would  be  better  to  have  a  real  minimum,  if  it  could  be  done  without 
injuring  better  workmen.”  The  secretary  of  a  trades  and  labor  coun¬ 
cil:  “The  maximum  equals  the  minimum  wage  in  some  trades,  like 
the  coach  builders.  In  others,  like  the  bootmakers,  it  doesn’t.  On 
the  whole  the  tendency  is  to  level  down  wages  to  the  minimum.” 
The  secretary  of  several  unions:  “The  maximum  is  getting  to  equal 
the  minimum  wage  here,  and  this  has  a  bad  effect  on  production.  I 
should  prefer  to  have  wages  scaled  as  nearly  as  possible  to  output, 
and  some  system  of  bonuses  established  for  the  better  workmen  under 
the  award.”  A  labor  member  of  parliament:  “ Painters  and  carpen¬ 
ters  here  are  getting  from  $0.73  to  J$0.97  a  day  more  than  the  award 
minimum.”  Another  labor  member  of  parliament:  “Some  employers 
evidently  combine  to  make  the  minimum  wage  the  maximum.  We 
haven’t  positive  evidence  of  this,  but  it  has  not  been  denied.”  A  third 
labor  member  of  parliament:  “On  the  whole  the  effect  is  not  to  put 
wages  on  a  dead  level.”  A  factory  inspector:  “My  experience  is  that 
most  employers  pay  more  than  a  minimum  wage  to  some  employees. 
In  the  bookbinding  trades  in  my  district  all  but  one  employee  receive 
more  than  the  minimum  wage,  which  is  $9.73  a  week.  They  get  from 
$12.17  a  week  up.”  A  government  official  in  the  labor  department: 
“The  maximum  undoubtedly  is  brought  down  to  the  minimum  wage 
in  most  cases.”  Another  factory  inspector:  “It  is  the  general  rule 
here  to  pay  over  the  minimum  wage.”  Last  Januaiy  the  Wellington 
Builders  and  Contractors’  Association,  representing  41  employers,  and 
employing  372  carpenters,  resolved  not  to  pay  more  than  the  mini¬ 
mum  wage  established  in  the  award,  except  to  stair  builders.  But  at 
the  time  the  award  was  made  only  9  of  the  372  men  reported  were 
receiving  more  than  the  minimum  wage  in  question. 

An  attempt  is  here  made  to  show  the  relation  of  the  maximuip.  wage 
actually  paid  in  certain  trades  to  award  wages.  The  matter  has  been 
tabulated  from  statistical  data  gathered  from  the  annual  reports  of 
the  department  of  labor  and  from  an  inspection  of  the  original  awards. 
Figures  in  the  final  column  showing  the  difference  between  the  maxi¬ 
mum  and  the  award  wages  in  1902  are  given  only  when  the  maximum 
wage  reported  by  the  inspectors  is  known  not  to  include  foremen’s 
salaries.  In  several  respects  the  data  in  the  reports  quoted  is  not 
uniform,  and  this  has  limited  the  number  of  occupations  in  which  an 
accurate  comparison  could  be  made. 
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MALE  ADULTS  EMPLOYED  IN  URBAN  TRADES,  AND  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  ACTUAL 

AND  AWARD  WAGES. 

[In  this  table  the  minimum,  wage  columns  include  pay  of  laborers,  helpers,  etc.,  and  cover  many 
employees  not  affected  by  the  awards.  In  the  column  showing  the  difference  between  the  max 
imum  and  award  wages  for  1902  figures  are  given  only  when  the  maximum  wage  is  known  not 
to  include  foremen’s  salaries.] 


1899. 

1902. 

Occupations  and  cities. 

Num- 

Weekly  wages. 

Num- 

Weekly  wages. 

ber  em¬ 
ployed. 

Mini¬ 

mum. 

Maxi¬ 

mum. 

ber  em¬ 
ployed. 

Mini¬ 

mum. 

Maxi¬ 

mum. 

Award. 

Differ¬ 

ence. 

Brick  and  tile  makers: 

Auckland . 

91 

$7. 30 

$19. 47 

123 

$6.08 

$14. 60 

$12. 17 

$2. 43 

Wellington . 

69 

8. 03 

14. 19 

81 

10.22 

15. 33 

14.  60 

.73 

Christchurch . 

63 

7.30 

10.22 

81 

5.84 

14.60 

11.68 

Dunedin . 

27 

7.30 

14.60 

43 

6.69 

17. 03 

14. 60 

Cabinetmakers: 

Auckland . 

123 

2. 92 

21.90 

134 

6.80 

14.  60 

14.60 

.00 

Wellington . 

78 

6. 33 

14. 60 

87 

8.52 

14.60 

14.  60 

.00 

Christchurch . 

85 

4.87 

19.47 

223 

4.26 

19.47 

13.  38 

Dunedin . 

112 

4. 26 

14.  60 

153 

6.08 

19. 47 

14. 60 

Carpenters: 

Auckland . 

(«) 

(a) 

(«) 

74 

6.57 

14. 60 

13. 38 

1.22 

Wellington . 

76 

9.25 

17.03 

87 

9.73 

14. 60 

14.60 

.00 

Christchurch . 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

49 

(a) 

13.38 

(a) 

17. 52 

14. 27 

Dunedin . 

14.  60 

Molders  (iron): 

Auckland . 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

22 

6. 08 

14. 60 

12.87 

1.73 

Wellington . 

35 

8.52 

16.06 

52 

10. 22 

15. 15 

12.73 

1.42 

Christchurch . 

35 

7. 30 

18.  98 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

12. 87 

..... .. . 

Dunedin . 

68 

4.38 

19.47 

215 

4. 87 

21. .90 

14.60 

Plumbers  and  gas  fitters: 

Auckland . 

117 

4.87 

14.  60 

89 

7. 30 

12.49 

13.  34 

(&) 

Wellington . 

114 

7.30 

14.92 

116 

6. 08 

14. 92 

14. 92 

.00 

Christchurch . 

36 

7.30 

23.36 

66 

6.08 

18.98 

13.14 

Dunedin  (c) . 

72 

4.87 

17. 03 

96 

4.38 

17.64 

13.38 

Range  maker's:' 

Auckland . 

15 

2.  92 

14.  60 

7 

7.  30 

14. 60 

(d) 

(d) 

12. 41 

Wellington . 

23 

10.22 

12.17 

(e) 

24 

(e) 

6.57 

(e) 

14.  60 

Christchurch . 

16 

7. 30 

17.03 

Dunedin . 

20 

6.08 

14.60 

32 

7.30 

14.  60 

13.14 

Saddlers: 

Auckland . 

135 

4.87 

15. 82 

101 

8.  52 

12.17 

11.68 

.49 

Wellington . 

26 

8.76 

14.60 

45 

7.30 

14.60 

11.68 

Christchurch- . 

32 

6.08 

15.  09 

63 

4.87 

18. 25 

11.68 

Dunedin . 

27 

3. 65 

14.  60 

48 

140 

4.62 

14.60 

11.68 

Tailors: 

Auckland . 

202 

3.65 

29. 20 

9.73 

14.60 

12. 17 

2. 43 

Wellington . 

120 

7.  30 

14.  60 

147 

9.  73 

14. 60 

13. 38 

1.22 

Christchurch . 

113 

3.65 

14.  60 

199 

4.87 

29.20 

13.  38 

Dunedin . 

84 

7.30 

17. 03 

140 

3.  65 

17.03 

13. 38 

Tanners: 

Auckland . 

25 

7.30 

24.  33 

42 

7.30 

13.38 

10. 95 

2.43 

Wellington . 

81 

7.30 

17.  52 

87 

7.30 

14.60 

( d ) 

10.  95 

Christchurch . 

/  27 

8.  76 

19.47 

252 

5.84 

19.47 

Dunedin . 

70 

8.52 

11.68 

85 

5. 84 

19.47 

(d) 

a  Not  reported.  c  Including  tinsmiths.  e  No  adults  employed. 

b  Award  later  than  statistics.  d  No  award.  /  Beamsmen  only. 


The  table  shows  that  out  of  13  cases  where  the  figures  allow  a  rea¬ 
sonably  exact  comparison  of  the  maximum  wage  paid  journeymen 
mechanics  with  the  award  wage  in  four  instances  the  two  rates  were 
the  same.  In  the  case  of  the  Auckland  plumbers  and  gas  fitters  the 
award  made  just  after  the  statistics  were  taken  increased  wages  over 
the  maximum  paid  wdien  it  went  into  effect.  In  9  trades  or  districts 
the  maximum  wage  ranges  from  49  cents  to  $2.43  a  week  above  the 
minimum  rate  established  by  the  award.  Any  comparison  of  the 
maximum  wage  paid  in  1899  with  that  paid  in  1902  is  apt  to  be  mis¬ 
leading,  except  in  the  Wellington  district,  because  of  the  uncertainty 
as  to  whether  the  wages  of  foremen  are  included  in  the  figures  given. 
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The  minimum  wage  column  includes  the  pay  of  laborers,  helpers,  and 
improvers  of  various  kinds,  over  20  years  of  age,  and  covers  many 
employees  not  affected  by  the  awards.  This  column  also  shows  no 
special  improvement  in  the  wages  paid  the  workers  during  the  last 
three  years.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  neither  column  con¬ 
tains  even  a  suggestion  as  to  the  average  wages  for  all  emplo}Tees, 
which  may  have  varied  considerably  during  that  period.  The  present 
average  wages  of  skilled  craftsmen,  however,  are  indicated  with  prac¬ 
tical  exactness  in  most  cases  by  the  rate  established  by  the  awards. 

A  somewhat  novel  assumption  of  jurisdiction  by  the  court  under  the 
clause  of  the  act  now  under  discussion  appears  in  an  award  of  the 
Wellington  horse-car  employees  of  1902.  The  minimum  wage  section 
contains  this  clause:  u  Only  time  lost  through  the  default  of  the  work¬ 
man  shall  be  deducted  from  the  weekly  wage.”  In  his  remarks  upon 
the  award  the  judge  says:  “  It  has  been  the  custom  for  the  corporation 
[the  municipality  of  Wellington]  to  stop  from  the  weekly  wages  of  the 
men  time  lost  through  injuries  sustained  by  the  men  in  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  their  duties,  even  though  the  disablement  has  been  for  less 
than  14  days,  and  therefore  was  not  insured  against.  This,  we  think, 
requires  alteration,  and  we  have  provided  that  only  time  lost  through 
a  man’s  own  default  shall  in  future  be  deducted  from  his  wages.” 
The  Workers’  Compensation  for  Accidents  Act  at  this  time  provided 
that  in  case  of  injuries  disabling  a  worker  for  a  period  of  at  least  two 
weeks  the  employer  should  be  liable  for  compensation  not  exceeding 
one-half  his  average  weekly  earnings,  and  not  exceeding  $9.73  a  week. 
A  subsequent  amendment  to  the  act  has  reduced  the  period  of  disable¬ 
ment  required  to  incur  liability  to  one  week.  The  administration  of 
the  Compensation  for  Accidents  Act  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
arbitration  court.  Here  the  court  has,  however,  in  a  special  employ¬ 
ment,  not  more  dangerous  than  many  others,  and  acting  apparently 
from  a  sense  of  equity  rather  than  in  response  to  a  trade  custom, 
required  full  wages  to  be  paid  employees  in  case  of  any  accident  in 
service;  or,  in  other  words,  has  amended  the  act.  But  this  conflict  and 
overlapping  of  legislative  and  judicial  authority  occurs  in  a  number  of 
other  instances  in  the  working  of  the  arbitration  law,  and  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  more  fully  elsewhere. 

The  question  of  the  wages  of  incompetents  and  slow  workers  has 
been  one  of  the  most  vexatious  that  has  arisen  under  the  arbitration 
law.  The  awards  contain  a  provision  that  if  any  journeyman  considers 
and  proves  himself  incompetent  to  earn  the  minimum  wage  he  shall  be 
paid  a  less  wage,  to  be  agreed  upon  between  the  employer  and  the 
president  or  secretary  of  the  union  of  the  trade  in  question  and  speci¬ 
fied  in  a  permit  granted  by  the  latter.  Other  ways  of  securing  these 
permits  are  sometimes  provided,  but  usage  has  gravitated  toward  the 
method  mentioned,  with  an  appeal  in  case  of  disagreement  to  the 
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chairman  of  the  local  hoard  of  conciliation  or  some  other  disinterested 
third  party.  The  permits  usually  run  for  6  months,  and  thereafter 
until  a  14  days’  notice  from  the  secretary  of  the  union,  to  show  cause 
why  it  should  be  continued,  has  expired. 

A  number  of  cases  have  occurred  where  refusal  to  grant  these  per¬ 
mits  is  reported  to  have  worked  hardship  upon  employees.  A  case 
was  mentioned  in  Christchurch  where  a  crippled  painter  had  lost 
employment  in  this  way.  But  as  a  rule  the  unions  seem  to  have  been 
fairly  liberal  in  granting  special  concessions  to  real  incompetents,  at 
least  in  the  case  of  local  workmen.  The  incompetent  drifting  in  from 
outside  may  have  a  rough  time  of  it.  The  chairmen  of  the  concilia¬ 
tion  boards  are  said  to  hesitate  about  overriding  the  decision  of  the 
union  officials  in  case  the  latter  refuse  a  permit.  It  is  natural  to 
assume  that  his  fellow-workmen  can  appraise  a  man’s  competency 
to  earn  a  full  wage  better  than  an  outsider.  But  the  unions,  though 
they  have  the  granting  of  these  permits  largely  in  their  own  control, 
are  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  situation.  They  claim  that  employ¬ 
ers,  by  refusing  to  employ  men  on  the  ground  that  they  are  unable  to 
earn  the  minimum  wage,  always  have  at  hand  an  instrument  with 
which  to  attack  the  integrity  of  the  awards.  They  want  a  statutory 
definition  of  incompetency,  as  implying  age,  infirmity,  and  similar 
disabilities,  made  part  of  the  act.  Individual  unions  have  also  tried 
to  secure  some  such  definition  of  incompetency  in  their  awards,  but 
the  court  has  usually  ruled  that  the  provisions  of  the  statute  did  not 
permit  it  to  exclude  any  worker  from  the  privilege  of  requesting  such 
a  permit  if  he  so  desired.  In  some  cases,  however,  as  in  the  Auckland 
cabmen’s  award  of  1902,  the  incompetency  clause  specifies  “old  age 
or  physical  infirmity  ”  as  the  grounds  upon  which  lower-wage  permits 
shall  be  granted. 

Naturally  there  are  many  workers  who  are  a  trifle  less  competent 
than  their  fellows,  who  are  decidedly  averse  to  applying  for  these  cer¬ 
tificates.  To  hold  one  marks  a  man  as  less  skilled  and  therefore  a  less 
valuable  workman,  and  prejudices  his  price  in  the  labor  market  for 
all  time  to  come.  This  is  only  another  version  of  the  minimum-wage 
question — the  difficulty  of  fixing  a  uniform  rate  which  shall  hold  for 
the  labor  value  of  every  man  engaged  in  an  occupation.  Under  the 
piecework  system  this  difficulty  is  not  encountered.  But  if  there 
should  be  a  period  of  falling  prices  and  trade  depression  in  New  Zea¬ 
land,  and  the  value  of  labor  should  also  decline,  so  that  a  large  number 
of  workmen  might  fall  just  below  the  minimum  wage-earning  capacity 
to  swell  the  ranks  of  nominal  incompetents,  it  looks  as  though  there 
might  be  a  struggle  between  the  more  highly  skilled  few  and  the  less 
capable  many  over  the  question  of  the  justice  of  the  awards  themselves, 
which  would  lead  to  dissension  in  labor  ranks  and  an  imperiling  of 
the  efficacy  of  the  act. 
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The  second  paragraph  of  the  statutory  enumeration  of  the  matters 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  reads  as  follows:  “  (b)  The  hours  of 
employment,  sex,  age,  qualification,  or  status  of  workers,  and  the  mode, 
terms,  and  conditions  of  employment.  ”  These  powers  are  qualified  by 
the  following  statutory  reservation:  “In  no  case  shall  the  court  have 
power  to  fix  any  age  for  the  commencement  or  termination  of  appren¬ 
ticeship.” 

Under  this  somewhat  vaguety  defined  but  evidently  comprehensive 
grant  of  authority,  the  court  has  included  in  its  awards  regulations 
governing:  (1)  The  hours  of  labor  and  the  distribution  of  those  hours 
throughout  the  different  days  of  the  week  or  fortnight;  (2)  hours  for 
meals;  (3)  apparently  sex  in  some  trades,  as  in  the  question  of  inden¬ 
turing  printers’  apprentices;  (1)  the  proportion  of  youths  to  men 
employed;  (5)  the  age  of  }7ouths  employed;  (6)  the  indenturing  or  non- 
indenturing  of  apprentices  in  different  trades;  (7)  the  term  of  appren¬ 
ticeship;  (8)  read  in  connection  with  paragraph  (a),  quoted  above,  the 
conditions  under  which  piecework  may  be  used;  (9)  the  terms  of  con¬ 
tracts  for  job  work,  as  in  mines;  (10)  the  operations  or  class  of  labor 
that  different  grades  of  workmen  shall  be  allowed  to  perform;  (11)  an 
implied  right  to  govern  the  introduction  of  machinery  into  a  manufac¬ 
turing  operation ;  (12)  the  classification  of  manufacturing  departments. 
It  might  be  possible  to  extend  still  further  the  detailed  enumeration 
of  items  in  the  various  awards  that  appear  to  be  based  upon  authority 
derived  from  this  clause  of  the  statute. 

Constant  pressure  is  brought  by  the  unions  to  reduce  hours  of  labor 
by  the  awards,  as  well  as  to  increase  wages,  and  in  most  skilled  trades 
they  have  secured  what  is  practically  a  Saturday  half  holiday  (a)  by 
obtaining  decisions  requiring  overtime  to  be  paid  for  any  period  worked 
over  44  hours  a  week.  But  the  specific  details  of  the  regulations 
established  in  this  respect  are  as  various  as  the  trades  they  govern. 

The  question  of  apprenticeship  and  of  the  proportion  of  youths  to 
men  employed  is,  like  the  question  of  hours  and  wages,  one  of  the 
points  where  the  interests  of  employers  and  employees  come  most 
sharply  into  conflict.  The  court  has  stated  its  general  policy  in  this 
matter  in  the  remarks  appended  to  the  award  in  the  Wellington  gro¬ 
cers’  dispute  of  1902,  where  the  petition  of  the  union  was  denied: 

There  are  some  occupations  where  it  is  advisable  to  limit  youths 
in  number.  But  there  are  other  occupations  where  no  such  limit  is 
either  reasonable  or  necessary,  and,  as  we  have  said  on  more  than  one 
previous  occasion,  it  is  our  duty  to  see  that  the  avenues  for  suitable 
work  are  not  closed  to  the  youth  of  the  colony.  We  owe  a  duty  to 
the  boys  of  the  community,  as  well  as  to  the  adult  workers  of  the 
colony,  and  that  dut}7  we  must  perform  to  the  best  of  our  abilit}7.  In 
practically  every  occupation  the  regulation  of  which  has  been  sub¬ 
mitted  to  this  court  we  have  been  asked  to  exclude  youths  beyond  a 
limited  proportion  to  the  adults  employed.  That  proportion  is  gen- 


«  A  bill  is  now  pending  to  make  this  compulsory  by  statute. 
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erally  stated  at  either  one  youth  to  three  or  one  youth  to  four  adults 
employed.  Thoughtful  workingmen,  we  think,  must  recognize  that  if 
their  boys  are  debarred  from  obtaining  suitable  employment  in  trades 
from  which  there  is  no  natural  right  for  their  exclusion  a  wrong  is 
done  to  these  boys,  and  the  difficulties  surrounding  the  bringing  up  of 
a  family  are  very  much  increased.  The  interests  of  the  colony  demand 
that  there  must  be  no  improper  shutting  out  from  the  legitimate  means 
of  earning  a  livelihood  by  the  youth  of  this  colony;  and  we  think  that 
we  are  amply  justified,  in  the  interests  of  the  working  classes  them¬ 
selves.,  in  again  emphasizing  this  principle.  While,  therefore,  we  do 
not  limit  in  any  way  the  employment  of  youths  in  this  trade,  we  pre¬ 
scribe  a  scale  of  wages  to  be  paid  to  them  according  to  age,  which  we 
think  will  prevent  any  abuse. 

Both  the  statutes  and  the  awards  of  the  court  prohibit  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  young  workers  without  pay,  and  in  all  cases  where  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  youths  is  permitted  the  court  has  followed  the  policy  indicated 
above,  of  prescribing  a  scale  of  minimum  wages  rated  according  to  the 
age  or  the  term  of  service  of  the  minors  employed  in  the  industry.  The 
object  of  the  workers  in  seeking  to  limit  the  employment  of  youths  is 
twofold;  (1)  To  prevent  the  supplanting  of  better-paid  adult  labor  by 
cheap  child  labor,  and  (2)  to  avoid  the  creation  of  a  surplus  of  skilled 
workmen  in  any  occupation.  The  unions  are  in  favor  of  indenturing 
apprentices,  and  the  conference  of  trades  and  labor  councils,  which 
is  the  mouthpiece  of  organized  labor  in  the  colony,  has  repeatedly 
called  for  statutory  legislation  compelling  indentureship  in  the  skilled 
trades.  All  of  the  classical  arguments  pro  and  con  with  regard  to 
this  system  have  been  thrashed  out  repeatedly  before  legislative  com¬ 
mittees  and  arbitration  tribunals,  and  need  not  be  rehearsed  here. 
The  practice  of  the  court  has  been  to  observe  the  local  custom  of 
the  trade  in  the  requirements  prescribed  in  the  awards  in  respect  to 
indenturing,  but  in  the  skilled  occupations  to  establish  in  all  cases  at 
least  a  sort  of  free  apprenticeship  by  requiring  that  a  certain  period 
shall  be  served  in  a  trade  before  a  workman  shall  be  entitled  to  award 
wages  as  a  journeyman.  In  this  respect  the  trade-union  rules  familiar 
to  American  workmen  are  embodied  without  important  modification  in 
the  court’s  decisions.  Awards  contain  a  condition  to  the  effect  that 
arrangements  already  existing  between  employers  and  the  apprentices 
working  for  them  shall  be  observed.  The  term  of  unindentured  appren¬ 
tices  has  been  extended  in  some  awards.  The  new  Auckland  molders’ 
award,  where  a  5-year  apprenticeship  formerly  prevailed,  reads:  “The 
period  of  apprenticeship  shall  be  6  years.  Indentures  shall  not  be 
necessary.  The  proportion  of  apprentices  to  journeymen  employed 
by  any  employer  shall  not  exceed  one  apprentice  to  every  three  jour¬ 
neymen  or  fraction  of  three.'1  There  does  not  seem  to  be  a  disposi¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  court  to  extend  indentureship  where  it  does  not 
already  exist.  In  the  case  of  the  Otago  tailors  the  judge  said:  “It  has 
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not  been  the  custom  of  the  trade  to  indenture  the  apprentice,  and  we 
do  not  consider  that  an  alteration  should  now  be  made.”  The  obliga¬ 
tion  to  indenture  youths  is  sometimes  considered  a  sufficient  restriction 
upon  the  employment  of  minors  in  a  trade.  In  the  Otago  bricklayers’ 
award  of  1902  the  court  says:  “We  haye  not  limited  the  number  of 
youths.  The  union  at  the  hearing  asked  that  the  proportion  should  be 
one  to  every  journeyman.  We  consider  that  the  obligation  to  inden¬ 
ture  the  youths  will  be  quite  sufficient  in  this  trade  to  insure  that  no 
unfair  proportion  of  youths  will  be  employed.'1  Country  towns  are 
sometimes  excepted  from  the  limitation  as  to  the  number  of  youths  to 
be  employed.  In  certain  awards  it  is  made  optional  to  indenture  or 
not  to  indenture  apprentices,  but  in  the  latter  case  the  minimum  wage 
is  made  higher  than  in  the  former.  In  the  Wellington  typographers’ 
country  award  the  following  schedule  of  weekly  wages  is  fixed  for 
male  employees  under  21  years  of  age: 


WEEKLY  WAGES  FOR  MALE  EMPLOYEES  UNDER  21  YEARS  OF  AGE. 


Time. 

Uninden¬ 
tured  em¬ 
ployees’ 
wages. 

Indentured 

employees’ 

wages. 

First  3  months . 

SI.  22 

SI.  22 
1.22 

Second  3  months . 

1.83 

Third  3  months . 

2.43 

1.22 

Fourth  3  months . 

3. 04 

1.22 

Fifth  3  months . 

3.65 

2.43 

Sixth  3  months . 

4.26 

2.43 

Fourth  6  months . . 

5.47 

2. 43 

Fifth  6  months . 

6.08 

3.  65 

Sixth  6  months . 

6.69 

3.65 

Seventh  6  months . . 

7. 30 

4.87 

Eighth  6  months . 

7.  91 

4.87 

Ninth  6  months . . 

8.52 

6.08 

Tenth  6  months . . 

9.12 

6.08 

Eleventh  6  months . 

10.  22 

7.30 

Twelfth  6  months . 

(«) 

7.30 

a  Journeyman’s  wages. 


It  is  a  rather  general  complaint,  even  among  employers  friendly  to 
the  act,  that  the  limitations  placed  upon  apprenticeship  in  the  awards 
react  unfavorably  upon  industry.  A  coach  builder,  himself  an 
employing  workman,  said:  “The  main  difficulty  with  the  award  here 
is  the  limitation  of  apprentices,  which  will  make  the  future  supply  of 
workmen  deficient.  We  are  not  training  any  boys  up  in  our  trade 
here.”  A  boot  manufacturer  said:  “We  employ  practically  no 
apprentices,  and  can't  make  infants’  and  small  goods.”  A  publisher: 
“The  apprenticeship  limitation  in  the  linof^pe  award  is  such  as  to 
make  it  practically  impossible  for  a  boy  to  learn  operating  in  the 
colony.  I  know  of  but  two  papers  that  have  a  single  linotype  appren¬ 
tice.  We  have  not  business  enough  to  justify  a  special  school  for 
operators  in  the  colony,  so  vre  shall  have  to  get  skilled  men  from 
abroad  when  we  need  them.”  On  the  other  hand,  trade-union  officials 
say  that  lax  apprenticeship  is  deteriorating  the  colonial  workmen.  A 
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union  secretary  said  in  the  course  of  a  conversation:  “I  found  that 
foreman  that  I  just  sent  those  men  to  his  first  job  in  the  colony  not 
long  ago.  He  started  in  as  a  common  journeyman,  and  now  has 
charge  of  the  work  of  a  large  employer,  takes  on  and  sacks  men,  and 
is  the  general  boss,  simply  because  he  understands  his  trade  better 
than  the  men  trained  in  the  colony.  And  1  could  give  you  a  dozen 
other  instances  of  the  kind  here  in  the  city  where  the  same  thing  has 
occurred,  and  outsiders  have  come  in  and  been  promoted  over  the 
home  men.” 

The  following  is  taken  without  comment  from  a  recent  memoran¬ 
dum  in  the  records  of  an  employers’ association:  “In  industry  No. 
4  an  important  development  has  taken  place  in  connection  with  the 
question  of  the  limitation  of  apprentices.  The  award,  it  appears,  lim¬ 
ited  the  number  of  apprentices  to  one  for  every  three  operatives.  As 
time  went  on,  however,  owing  to  the  number  of  skilled  hands  (through 
removal  and  other  causes)  becoming  greatly  reduced,  and  to  the  ina¬ 
bility  of  the  employers  and  the  union  to  find  hands  to  fill  their  places, 
it  was  found  that  unless  apprentices  were  taken  on  in  excess  of  the 
number  allowed  in  the  award  the  business  of  one  establishment  at 
least  would  be  seriously  checked  and  would  ultimately  come  to  a 
standstill.  Some  understanding  has,  I  believe,  been  arrived  at  between 
the  employers  and  the  union  on  the  matter.” 

Even  with  the  restrictions  placed  upon  the  employment  of  minors, 
it  is  a  general  source  of  complaint  with  manufacturers  that  young 
workers  are  difficult  to  secure.  In  a  shoe  factory  visited  several 
machines  were  idle,  according  to  the  proprietor,  because  he  could  not 
find  girls  to  operate  them. 

Piecework  is  limited  in  a  number  of  awards,  and  there  appears  to 
be  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  court  to  discourage  this  form  of 
payment  for  services.  The  number  of  pieceworkers  is  not  restricted 
in  the  first  carpenters  and  joiners’  award  at  Auckland,  but  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  award  not  more  than  one  pieceworker  is  allowed  for  every  three 
men  working  on  time  wages.  In  connection  with  the  Otago  tailors’ 
award  of  1897  the  judge  said:  “  With  respect  to  what  appears  to  be  the 
principal  matter  in  dispute — the  proportion  of  wages  men  to  journey¬ 
men  [pieceworkers] — we  see  it  has  been  recognized  in  the  old  country, 
and  here  in  the  colony  (in  Wellington),  that  it  is  considered  in  the 
trade  to  be  a  reasonable  thing  that  a  proportion  should  be  fixed.  An 
agreement  has  been  come  to  in  Wellington  between  the  masters  and 
the  union  upon  the  subject,  and  our  award  will  be  to  place  the  trade 
on  the  same  footing  as  the  trade  in  Wellington — that  is,  one  day  man 
in  any  shop,  and  a  second  day  wage  man  for  the  second  four  piece¬ 
workers  employed.'1  In  the  furniture  trades  in  the  same  district 
however,  piecework  is  now  prohibited,  though  allowed  and  regulated 
by  an  elaborate  schedule  in  the  previous  awards. 
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There  seems  to  be  an  implied  claim  on  the  part  of  the  court  to  the 
right  to  regulate  the  introduction  of  machinery  in  a  business,  as  in 
certain  awards  such  introduction  is  expressly  allowed  to  employers. 
In  the  Canterbury  bootmakers’  award  of  1901  there  is  a  clause  stating: 
“It  is  the  manufacturer’s  right  to  introduce  whatever  machinery  his 
business  may  require.  *  *  *  Any  system  of  subdivision  may  be 

used,  either  in  connection  with  hand  or  machine  labor;  but  the 
employer  must  arrange  the  subdivision  so  that  the  product  of  each 
man  is  a  separate  and  independent  operation.” 

The  next  three  paragraphs  of  the  act  enumerating”  the  matters  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  should  be  read  together:  “  (c)  The  employ¬ 
ment  of  children  or  young  persons,  or  of  any  person  or  persons  or 
class  of  persons,  in  any  industry,  or  the  dismissal  of  or  refusal  to 
employ  any  particular  person  or  persons  or  class  of  persons  therein; 
(d)  The  claim  of  members  of  an  industrial  union  of  employers  to 
preference  of  service  from  unemployed  members  of  an  industrial  union 
of  workers;  (e)  The  claim  of  members  of  industrial  unions  of  workers 
to  be  employed  in  preference  to  nonmembers.” 

The  last  two  of  the  sections  quoted  are  amendments  to  the  original 
law,  and  give  specific  statutory  authority  for  powers  previously 
assumed  by  the  court  under  the  clause  which  immediately  precedes 
them.  So  far  as  that  clause  applies  to  children  and  young  persons,  it 
has  already  been  discussed  under  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (b).  By 
virtue  of  the  powers  here  granted  the  court  has  assumed  jurisdiction 
over  two  questions,  one  of  minor  and  the  other  of  supreme  importance, 
in  the  history  of  the  act.  The  first  may  be  speedily  disposed  of  as  it 
simply  refers  to  a  preference  given  to  home  labor  in  certain  cases 
over  labor  brought  into  a  locality  from  a  distance,  without  reference 
to  membership  in  any  organization.  In  the  Denniston  coal  miners’ 
award  of  1896  the  court  prescribed:  “As  regards  hewing  coal  and 
trucking  and  tipping,  so  long  as  there  are  sufficient  capable  men  at 
Denniston  out  of  work,  the  company  shall  employ  these  either  by 
contract  or  day  labor  provided  they  are  willing  to  work  at  reason¬ 
able  rates,  before  the  company  calls  for  tenders  from  outsiders  or 
employs  outsiders.” 

The  other  question  that  has  arisen  out  of  this  sphere  of  the  court’s 
jurisdiction  is  the  important  one  of  preference  to  unionists,  to-day  the 
most  constantly  and  acrimoniously  discussed  of  any  matter  relating  to 
labor  legislation  in  the  colony.  The  title  of  the  original  statute  stated 
that  it  was  “  an  act  to  encourage  the  formation  of  industrial  unions,” 
and  under  this  section  of  the  title,  as  defining  the  intent  of  the  law, 
the  court  ruled  in  the  Canterbury  bootmakers’  case,  in  1896,  that  the 
claim  to  preference  of  employment  made  by  the  industrial  union  bring¬ 
ing  the  dispute  was  a  justifiable  claim  which  it  was  within  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  court  to  grant,  and  in  the  award  gave  unconditional  prefer¬ 
ence  to  the  members  of  that  organization,  simply  stipulating  that 
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members  should  be  equally  qualified  with  nonmembers;  that  when 
the  latter  were  employed  both  should  work  together  in  harmony, 
and  that  the  nonmembers  should  be  subject  to  the  same  conditions 
of  work  and  wages  as  members.  The  bootmakers’  union  was  one 
of  the  oldest  and  strongest  in  the  colony,  and  had  practically  con¬ 
trolled  the  workers’  side  of  the  situation  before  the  arbitration  act, 
came  into  existence  or  the  society  had  registered  as  an  industrial 
union.  In  later  cases,  where  the  union  did  not  control  the  majority 
of  employees  in  an  industry,  the  court  refused  to  grant  preference. 
The  principle  guiding  the  court  in  its  decisions  upon  this  point 
seems  to  have  been  that  the  union  must  prove  its  right  in  equity  to 
receive  preference  in  order  that  the  latter  shall  be  granted;  and  that 
such  right  shall  only  arise  when  the  members  of  the  union  form,  if 
not  a  literal  majority,  at  least  a  dominant  element  in  the  body  of 
workers  employed  in  the  trade  under  consideration.  In  his  remarks 
upon  the  1898  award  case  of  the  Christchurch  engineers,  the  judge 
defined  the  position  of  the  court  as  follows:  uThe  claim  of  a  union  to 
preference  to  employment,  in  my  opinion,  necessarily  fails  when  it  is 
ascertained  that  the  union  is  not  really  representative  of  the  greater 
number  of  men  employed  in  the  trade  and  the  claims  of  the  union 
have  not  resulted  in  any  practical  benefit  to  the  bulk  of  the  workmen.” 
In  later  awards  this  preference  is  never  granted  unconditionally,  as 
in  the  first  case  quoted.  To  secure  preference  a  union  must  now 
establish  in  its  rules  provisions  allowing  any  competent  man  to  become 
a  member  without  unreasonable  financial  or  other  restriction.  This 
provision  was  originally  included  in  the  Reefton  gold  miners’  award  of 
1900,  where  it  reads  as  follows:  u  If  and  after  the  workers’  union  shall 
so  amend  its  rules  as  to  permit  any  person  of  good  character  and  sober 
habits  *  *  *  who  is  a  competent  miner  to  become  a  member  of 

such  union  upon  payment  of  an  entrance  fee  not  exceeding  5s.  ($1.22), 
and  of  subsequent  contributions,  whether  payable  weekly  or  not,  not 
exceeding  6d.  (12  cents)  a  week,  upon  a  written  application  of  the  per¬ 
son  so  desiring  to  join  the  workers’  union,  without  ballot  or  other  elec¬ 
tion,  and  shall  give  notice  of  such  amendment,”  etc. 

Until  such  notice  was  received  the  employers  were  at  liberty  to 
employ  nonunion  men  at  discretion.  Of  course  the  object  of  the 
provision  is  to  prevent  the  union’s  establishing  a  labor  monopoly  by 
limiting  or  otherwise  restricting  its  membership.  A  second  condition, 
adopted  still  earlier  and  regularly  included  in  subsequent  awards,  is  to 
require  the  unions  to  keep  a  public  employment  book  in  some  place 
where  it  may  be  conveniently  consulted  by  employers,  with  a  register 
of  the  names,  addresses,  and  qualifications  of  the  unemployed  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  unions. 

Where  preference  is  not  granted,  it  is  customary  to  insert  in  the 
award  a  clause  forbidding  discrimination  against  unionists  in  giving 
employment.  The  conditions  under  which  preference  is  granted  or 
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refused  are  still  further  defined  by  the  following*  quotations  from  the 
rulings  of  the  court  in  the  Auckland  carters'  award,  1902:  “We  think 
that  in  the  special  circumstances  of  this  particular  occupation  prefer¬ 
ence  to  unionists  is  impracticable  where  the  general  body  of  employers 
is  in  opposition  to  such  a  claim.  We  think,  where  so  many  different 
businesses  are  involved  as  there  are  in  this  dispute,  that  to  restrict  the 
freedom  of  emplo}^ers  against  their  will  would  be  to  unduly  embarrass 
them  in  their  respective  callings.”  Molders’  award:  “We  have  con¬ 
tinued  in  this  award  the  preference  allowed  in  the  former  award,  so  far 
as  regards  Wellington  employers.  With  regard  to  the  employers  in 
Napier,  Wanganui,  and  Palmerston  North,  there  being  no  branch  of 
the  unions  in  these  towns,  the  preference  clause  is  inapplicable.” 
Auckland  sugar  workers’  award:  “As  practically  the  whole  of  the 
company’s  men  are  in  the  union,  we  have  considered  that  preference 
should  be  given,  and  in  this  case  we  think  it  is  not  at  all  against  the 
interests  of  the  company.  We  notice,  however,  that  the  rules  of  the 
union  limit  the  membership  of  the  union  to  past  and  present  employees 
of  the  company.  This  limitation  must  be  removed  before  the  prefer¬ 
ence  clause  can  operate,  and  the  right  of  membership  must  be  extended 
to  all  those  who  desire  to  obtain  employment  at  the  company’s  works. 
The  preference  clause  does  not  apply  to  casual  labor,  wharf  labor,  or 
boy  labor."  Wellington  grocers’  award,  1902:  “As  regards  prefer¬ 
ence,  we  have  granted  this  so  far  as  the  employment  of  assistants  over 
18  years  is  concerned.  Those  under  that  age  have  the  right  to  join 
the  union,  but  we  do  not  compel  them  to  do  so."  Canterbury  woolen 
mills  employees’  award,  1902:  “We  do  not  give  preference,  but  have 
inserted  the  clauses  protecting  unionists  from  being  discriminated 
against  and  providing  that  unionists  and  nonunionists  shall  be  treated 
alike.  In  this  present  dispute  the  court  must  take  into  consideration 
the  fact  that  the  productions  of  these  mills  have  to  be  sold  in  compe¬ 
tition  with  those  of  other  woolen  mills  in  the  other  industrial  districts. 
No  dispute  exists  with  reference  to  these  mills  [in  other  districts],  nor 
has  the  court  an}^  power  to  make  one  award  applying  to  the  mills  in 
the  other  parts  of  the  colony.  It  would  be  manifestly  unjust  for  the 
court  to  impose  special  conditions  on  the  Canterbury  mills  which 
would  seriously  hamper  their  business  and  power  to  fairly  compete 
with  the  other  woolen  mills  in  the  colony.”  Southland  carters’  award, 
1902:  “The  union  asked  for  preference.  The  onus  of  proof  that  they 
are  entitled  to  this  is  upon  them.  They  have  not  placed  before  the 
court  any  sufficient  ground  to  justify  us  in  restricting  in  this  respect 
the  freedom  of  employers.  The  union  has  only  been  recently  formed. 
It  contains  only  about  80  members,  and,  apart  from  any  other  consid¬ 
eration,  it  has  not,  on  the  ground  of  the  number  of  its  members, 
shown  any  prima  facie  ease  for  preference.”  Southland  timber  work¬ 
ers’  award,  1902:  “Men  are  continually  changing  in  these  country 
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mills.  The  mills  are  themselves  scattered  over  a  wide  space  of 
country  throughout  the  provincial  district  of  Southland,  and  it  is 
practically  impossible  for  the  union  to  keep  lists  of  the  men  from  time 
to  time  out  of  work  in  convenient  places  suitable  for  each  mill  owner. 
It  would  be  imposing  much  too  great  a  restriction  upon  employers  to 
compel  them  in  all  cases  to  communicate  with  the  union  officials  in 
Invercargill  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the  men  they 
wished  to  employ  were  unionists  or  not.  We  therefore  think  that  the 
conditions  here  of  this  industry  do  not  justify  the  inclusion  of  the 
preference  clauses,  and  we  have  therefore  inserted  the  usual  clauses 
settled  by  this  court  where  preference  is  not  given— namely,  that 
employers  shall  not  discriminate  between  unionists  and  nonunionists, 
but  the  men  shall  work  in  harmony  together,  and  receive  equal  pay  for 
equal  work.”  Otago  and  Southland  dredgmen’s  award,  1902:  “With 
reference  to  preference  we  are  of  opinion  that,  as  the  dredges  are 
working  over  a  very  scattered  and  extensive  area  of  country,  prefer¬ 
ence  is  inapplicable.” 

As  a  rule  the  preference-to-unionist  clause  has  not  been  held  to 
imply  that  a  nonunion  man  need  be  discharged  to  make  way  for  a 
union  man,  or  to  force  an  employer  to  employ  an  incompetent  union 
workman  in  preference  to  a  competent  nonunion  workman;  but  in 
the  Canterbury  bootmakers1  award  the  following  rather  radical  depar¬ 
ture  from  this  ruling  was  made  by  a  specific  provision  of  the  award 
itself:  66  When  a  nonunion  workman  is  engaged  by  an  employer  in 
consequence  of  the  union  being  unable  to  supply  a  workman  of  equal 
ability  willing  to  undertake  the  work,  at  any  time  within  12  weeks 
thereafter  the  union  shall  have  the  right  to  supply  a  man  capable  of 
performing  the  work,  provided  the  workman -first  engaged  declines 
to  become  a  member  of  the  union.  This  provision  shall  also  apply  to 
those  nonunion  men  already  employed.”  In  a  subsequent  award  in 
the  same  industry,  in  the  Auckland  district,  however,  the  court  not 
only  withholds  this  concession,  but  expressly  prescribes  in  the  award 
that  uNo  employer  shall  be  compelled  to  discharge  any  nonunionist 
already  legally  employed  by  him,  notwithstanding  such  workman  may 
not  hereafter  join  the  union.” 

The  whole  question  of  granting  preference  to  unionists  has  recently 
assumed  new  importance  in  New  Zealand  on  account  of  the  agitation 
conducted  by  the  labor  party  for  the  purpose  of  making  such  prefer¬ 
ence  compulsory  by  statute.  This  has  been  favored  for  some  years  by 
the  unionists,  and  the  ministry,  through  the  premier,  Mr.  Seddon,  is 
reported  to  have  consented  at.  last  to  give  such  a  measure  official  sup¬ 
port  in  the  coming  session  of  parliament.  Employers  as  a  class  are 
bitterly  opposed  to  such  action,  and  there  are  signs  of  active  opposi¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  other  elements  of  the  community  that  have  not 
heretofore  taken  part  in  influencing  this  kind  of  legislation. 
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The  hostility  to  preference  to  unionists  resolves  itself  into  opposi¬ 
tion  to  unionism  as  it  exists,  at  least  in  the  minds  of  its  opponents,  in 
New  Zealand.  Only  superficial  contact  with  employers  is  necessary 
to  learn  that  this  feeling  is  at  present  very  intense  and  very  bitter. 
To  understand  fully  this  condition  of  sentiment,  one  would  probably 
have  to  be  a  colonial  employer.  Some  extracts  from  the  annual 
address  of  the  president  of  the  Canterbury  Employers’  Association  for 
1902  present  the  views  of  the  opponents  of  unionism  in  their  own 
words.  This  particular  address  is  quoted  because  employers  in  every 
city  of  the  colony  voluntarily  brought  it  to  the  attention  of  the  writer 
of  this  report,  with  a  strong  indorsement  of  the  statements  it 
contained. 

On  the  ground  of  expediency,  then,  I  claim  that  the  demand  for 
preference  is  not  justified,  for  the  following  reasons,  among  others: 

1.  That  unionism  as  practiced  in  New  Zealand  does  not  fully  recog¬ 
nize  the  rights  and  privileges  of  parties  outside  the  union  fold. 

2.  That  it  does  not  encourage  or  try  to  promote  harmonious  rela¬ 
tions  between  employers  and  employed. 

3.  That  it  does  not  develop  the  ability  or  raise  the  character  of  its 
members. 

1.  That  it  does  not  render,  or  even  profess  to  render,  improved  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  public  or  the  State. 

THE  EIGHTS  OF  NONUNIONISTS. 

Evidence  as  to  my  first  point  may  be  gathered  from  an}^  statement 
of  claim  lodged  by  a  union  under  the  Industrial  Conciliation  and  Arbi¬ 
tration  Act.  In  nearly  every  such  claim  a  demand  is  made  that  the 
number  of  apprentices  in  a  particular  trade  be  restricted.  In  no  case 
of  which  I  have  any  knowledge  has  it  been  proved  that  a  given  trade 
is  overmanned  by  reason  of  the  training  up  of  too  great  a  proportion 
of  apprentices,  nor  that  such  training  has  been  deficient  in  quality  as 
measured  by  results,  having  regard  to  the  individual  capacities  of 
apprentices  themselves  and  the  changing  conditions  prevailing  in  the 
modern  industrial  world.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  been  shown  conclu¬ 
sively  that  the  reverse  of  the  foregoing  is  true;  and,  moreover,  that  if 
the  restriction  of  apprentices  as  asked  for  were  granted  there  would 
not  be  room  in  the  various  trades  for  all  the  boys  and  girls  who  may 
reasonably  be  expected  to  seek  admission.  For  if  it  is  right  that 
restriction  should  apply  in  a  particular  trade,  it  is  right  that  it  should 
apply  in  all  branches  of  employment,  not  excluding  the  professions  or 
even  the  lowest  ranks  of  labor.  The  consequence  of  this  would  be 
that  many  thousands  of  boys  and  girls  each  year  would  be  prohibited 
not  only  from  learning  a  trade,  but  from  engaging  in  any  occupation 
whatever.  But  we  will  assume  for  a  moment  that  this  restriction 
should  apply  only  to  the  skilled  trades.  I  hold  it  to  be  both  just  and 
expedient  that  every  j^oung  person  having  the  inclination  and  the 
ability  to  become  a  proficient  tradesman  in  any  branch  of  industry 
should  have  both  opportunity  and  encouragement  afforded  him.  To 
make  a  close  corporation  of  a  trade  is  to  deny  to  a  large  proportion  of 
the  youth  of  the  colony,  for  whose  existence  we  are  responsible  and 
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whose  future  is  in  our  hands,  the  right  which  every  man  is  entitled  to 
claim  for  himself.  It  is  quite  obvious,  also,  that  such  denial  must 
react  on  the  parents,  who  will  in  many  cases  be  deprived  of  the  assist 
ance  they  might  naturally  expect  from  the  earnings  of  their  sons. 
Moreover,  as  it  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  State  that  the  producing 
power  of  its  citizens  should  be  developed  to,  and  maintained  at,  the 
highest  possible  pitch,  any  such  antagonistic  action  must  be  opposed 
to  the  public  welfare. 

If  the  rights  of  youth  are  ignored  by  the  unions,  the  rights  of  age 
are  no  less  so.  The  establishment  of  a  minimum  wage,  as  claimed 
by  them,  must  necessarily  exile  from  employment  most,  if  not  all,  of 
those  who,  by  reason  of  age,  infirmity,  or  natural  disability  are  incom¬ 
petent  to  render  adequate  service.  The  attitude  of  the  unions  toward 
these  unfortunate  incompetents,  as  shown  in  evidence  before  the  arbi¬ 
tration  courts  on  more  than  one  occasion,  is  scandalous  and  reprehensi¬ 
ble  in  the  highest  degree,  while  the  protection  provided  in  certain 
awards  is  inadequate  in  its  extent  and  demoralizing  in  its  application. 

As  to  the  nonunionists,  I  have  already  pointed  out  that  their  monop¬ 
olistic  brethren  would,  if  they  had  their  way,  deny  them  the  very  right 
to  exist  in  this  ultrademocratio,  or  should  1  not  rather  say,  antidemo¬ 
cratic  country. 

Previous  to  the  introduction  of  our  so-called  labor  legislation,  the 
relations  between  employers  and  employed  in  this  colony  were,  on  the 
whole,  and  with  but  few  unimportant  interruptions,  harmonious  and 
friendly.  There  is  a  form  of  trade  union  which  may  be  called  a  natural 
one,  which  is,  at  any  rate,  economically  sound  and  good.  That  is  the 
union  between  an  employer  and  his  work  people  for  their  common 
good — a  partnership,  on  well-understood  terms,  with  a  very  definite 
object,  in  which  both  parties  have  a  common  interest.  This  sense  of 
community  of  interest  breeds  mutual  respect,  good  feeling,  and  con¬ 
fidence,  and  promotes  a  healthy  competition  between  shop  and  shop 
from  which  advantage  accrues  to  the  community.  This  was  the  old- 
time  condition,  but  since  1896  a  marvelous  change  has  taken  place. 
Unions  have  either  misconceived  the  intention  of  the  labor  legislation, 
or  have  willfully  twisted  it  from  its  proper  purpose.  The  Conciliation 
and  Arbitration  Act  was  designed  as  an  instrument  for  the  settlement 
of  disputes,  but  it  has  been  used  as  an  instrument  for  their  manufacture. 
Machinery  intended  to  promote  harmony  has  been  employed  to  produce 
discord.  Our  elaborate  preparations  for  peace  have  excited  one  of  the 
parties  to  declare  war.  By  this  means  the  unions  have  endeavored, 
and  with  much  success,  to  upset  the  old-time  pleasant,  reasonable,  and 
profitable  relationship,  and  to  substitute  for  it  a  hard  mechanical  rela¬ 
tionship,  the  terms  of  which  are  to  be  dictated  by  them  through  the 
medium  of  an  outside  authority.  It  is  apparently  their  determination 
that  this  partnership  is  to  be  dissolved  forever,  and  the  partners  are 
henceforth  to  regard  each  other  as  enemies  to  be  dreaded,  instead  of 
as  friends  to  be  trusted.  I  am  convinced  that  this  is  entirely  in  the 
wrong  direction,  and  that  industry  can  not  be  carried  on  continuous^ 
and  successfully  under  such  an  obviously  artificial  arrangement.  No 
outside  authority,  however  gifted  and  however  just,  can  determine 
the  course  of  trade.  It  may  award  high  wages,  and  while  conditions 
are  favorable  it  may  be  obeyed;  but  it  has  no  power  to  create  employ¬ 
ment,  and  will  be  helpless  to  maintain  its  award  in  the  face  of  adverse 
conditions.  When  the  strain  comes  there  will  be  a  breakdown.  In 
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the  meantime  a  breach  has  been  made,  and  the  utmost  patience  and 
care  on  the  part  of  employers  will  be  needed  to  prevent  its  growing 
wider  as  time  goes  on. 

UNIONISM  AND  EFFICIENCY  OF  LABOR. 

One  of  the  most  serious  charges  that  can  be  laid  against  unionism  is 
that  it  reduces  the  efficiency  of  labor.  This  is  the  direct  and  inevitable 
outcome  of  the  minimum  wage,  which  means  scaling  efficienc}^  down 
to  the  level  of  the  least  competent  workman.  This  is  perfectly  mani¬ 
fest  in  theory,  and  practical  evidence  has  been  adduced  in  connection 
with  more  than  one  trade  now  working  under  awards  of  the  court. 
The  direct  effect  upon  industry  can  not  fail  to  be  felt  sooner  or  later, 
revealing  itself  in  increased  cost  and  inferior  workmanship.  And  this 
effect  will  become  more  marked  as  the  area  of  deterioration  extends. 
The  local  manufacturer  will  suffer  in  his  competition  with  the 
importer — as,  indeed,  he  is  already  suffering — and  trade  will  tend 
more  and  more  toward  the  larger  centers  of  production,  where  spe¬ 
cialized  machinery  can  be  more  fully  used  and  the  labor  element  in 
cost  correspondingly  reduced. 

These  remarks  are  quoted  because  they  represent  the  sentiment  of 
the  employing  interests,  rather  than  because  they  specifically  answer 
the  practical  arguments  brought  forward  by  the  other  party  for  mak¬ 
ing  preference  a  principle  involved  in  the  act.  There  is  little  altruism 
or  regard  for  broader  ideals  manifested  by  either  side  when  it  comes 
to  a  clash  of  selfish  interests,  any  more  than  during  a  period  of  acute 
labor  tension  in  other  countries.  The  arguments  advanced  by  the 
workingmen  for  granting  compulsory  preference  are  derived  from 
the  nature  and  provisions  of  the  existing  legislation,  and  only  indi¬ 
rectly  and  by  analogy  trench  upon  the  grounds  upon  which  trade 
unions  in  other  countries,  where  individual  or  collective  contract  pre¬ 
vails,  justify  their  attempt  to  exclude  nonunionists  from  employment. 

Had  the  unionists  of  New  Zealand  no  other  claims  for  special  con¬ 
sideration  than  those  of  other  countries,  it  is  doubtful  if  an  arbitration 
court  presided  over  by  a  supreme  court  justice  wTould  have  granted 
them  preference  in  its  awards.  But  the  law  constituting  that  tribunal 
is  based  upon  the  assumption  of  unionism,  and  its  machinery  can  be 
set  in  action  only  by  these  organizations.  Without  them  the  act  itself 
becomes  inoperative.  Anything  that  justifies  the  act  justifies  the 
existence  of  the  unions  and  forms  a  valid  argument  for  their 
encouragement.  The  court  is  not  empowered  to  deal  with  workers 
as  individuals,  and  the  very  life  of  its  jurisdiction  depends  upon  the 
organization  of  employees.  The  whole  scheme  for  the  arbitration 
of  industrial  disputes  set  up  in  New  Zealand  must  stand  or  fall  with 
the  form  of  unionism  that  it  creates.  Whether  this  vital  alliance  is 
or  is  not  a  fatal  defect  in  the  law  is  another  question.  But,  granting 
the  value  of  the  law,  one  must  grant  the  value  of  the  unions. 

This  fundamental  question  aside,  the  secondary  consideration  re¬ 
mains  whether  or  not  it  is  preferable  to  establish  an  automatic  prior 
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claim  to  employment  on  the  part  of  the  unionists  by  statutory  enact¬ 
ment  or  to  leave  the  matter  to  the  discretion  of  the  court.  Many  of 
the  difficulties  that  a  legal  provision  to  this  effect  would  encounter  are 
suggested  in  the  series  of  decisions  upon  the  point  of  preference 
already  quoted  from  the  court  awards.  They  alone  constitute  a  strong- 
argument  for  leaving  authority  to  grant  the  privilege  where  it  rests 
at  present.  Employers  fear  that  compulsory  preference  would  be 
used  to  create  a  labor  monopoly,  and  that,  if  this  fear  should  prove 
justified,  there  would  be  no  appeal  in  equity,  as  at  present,  from  the 
ironclad  provisions  of  a  statute.  Some  think  that  compulsory  pref¬ 
erence  might  make  labor  dictators  of  the  union  secretaries,  who  would 
control  the  distribution  of  employment  to  their  supporters.  Other 
elements  of  the  community  look  with  distrust  upon  the  proposed 
change  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  In  Mayr,  1903,  the  Canterbury  Farm¬ 
ers’ Union  passed  the  following  resolution:  “In  the  opinion  of  this 
conference,  compulsory  preference  to  unionists  and  other  excessive 
demands  of  the  trade  unions  will  adversely  affect  all  classes  of  the 
farming  community  alike,  and  should  be  opposed  by  the  Farmers’ 
Union  as  having  a  tendency  to  accentuate  the  unemployed  difficulty, 
to  increase  the  charitable  aid  tax,  and  be  detrimental  to  the  industrial 
interests  of  the  colony." 

Chambers  of  commerce  have  passed  unanimous  resolutions  against 
the  proposed  enactment,  and  the  resolution  just  quoted  is  not  the  only 
formal  expression  of  opposition  that  has  come  from  the  farming  com¬ 
munity.  Some  labor  leaders  oppose  making  compulsory  preference  a 
part  of  the  arbitration  act.  One  prominent  labor  member  of  parlia¬ 
ment  said  in  conversation:  “A  compulsory  unionist  is  no  good  to  any¬ 
body.  Preferred  unions  can’t  guarantee  the  competency  of  their 
members  under  the  limitations  such  a  law  would  impose.  The  fairest 
way  is  to  let  the  court,  as  at  present,  prefer  unionists  where  a  major¬ 
ity  of  employees  are  union  men.” 

On  the  other  hand,  the  union  men  claim  that  they  have  all  the 
trouble,  expense,  and  odium  of  obtaining  awards  and  enforcing 
breaches,  only  to  prejudice  their  own  favor  with  employers  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  men  who  stand  by  inactive  and  reap  the  benefits  of 
the  union’s  sacrifices.  They  state  that  to  leave  the  matter  of  prefer¬ 
ence  uncontrolled  by  statute  is  in  many  instances  practically  to  grant 
preference  to  nonunionists.  As  they  can  not  strike  to  unionize  an 
industry,  the  leaders  are  obliged  to  see  unions  dwindle  away  and  per¬ 
ish  as  soon  as  an  award  is  obtained,  especially  if  it  be  unfavorable, 
with  no  recourse  but  to  reorganize  and  go  all  over  the  ground  of 
retraining  their  men  and  bringing  them  into  line  again  when  a  new 
award  is  to  be  secured.  They  also  argue  that  where  preference  has 
been  granted  it  has  worked  no  exceptional  hardship  upon  employers, 
and  that  therefore  it  would  not  work  such  hardships  if  universal. 
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As  expressed  by  persons  favorable  or  at  least  not  actively  hostile 
to  preference,  these  opinions  are  brought  forward  with  different 
emphasis.  A  secretary  of  a  trades  and  labor  council  said:  “Of  about 
140  painters  in  this  city,  all  but  two  foremen  are  unionists.  When  a 
nonunionist  drifts  into  town  and  applies  to  an  employer  for  a  job,  he 
sends  him  up  here  to  register  as  a  member  of  the  union  rather  than 
take  the  trouble  to  see  if  there  are  any  names  on  the  employment 
book.  Now  that  the  bosses  are  used  to  it,  they  don’t  object  to  prefer¬ 
ence.  I  favor  making  preference  compulsory  because  only  unions 
can  make  use  of  the  act.  But  it  may  result  in  forcing  unions  to 
admit  incompetent  men.  Nonunionists  are  not  so  on  principle,  but 
from  lack  of  moral  courage.  If  nonunionists  are  so  from  principle 
and  so  much  in  love  with  their  employers,  their  admission  to  the 
unions  will  help  the  employers;  for  they  are  often  a  majority  of 
the' men  in  a  trade.  Without  preference,  where  the  unionists  are  in 
the  minority  they  may  fail  to  represent  the  true  sentiment  of  the 
employees  in  an  industry,  and  so  use  the  act  to  a  bad  purpose.  If  all 
the  conservatives  are  outside  the  union  ranks  it’s  a  bad  thing  for  the 
masters.  When  we  get  a  poor  award  it  often  kills  a  union,  as  in  case 
of  builders’  laborers  here,  who  were  awarded  only  $1.70  a  day  when 
they  had  been  getting  $1.95  in  many  instances."  A  union  secretary: 
“I  say  let  all  the  employees  be  compelled  to  join  and  bear  their  share 
of  the  burden  of  enforcing  the  act  if  they  are  going  to  get  the  benefit 
of  it,  and  then  let  the  fittest  survive  when  it  comes  to  getting  employ¬ 
ment."  A  union  secretary:  “Preference  to  unionists  by  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  act  is  only  a  way  of  taxing  every  workman  fairly  for  the 
benefits  he  gets  from  the  act.  With  the  restrictions  parliament  would 
put  in,  allowing  any  man  to  join,  it  would  be  only  an  indirect  tax — 
the  union  fees— to  be  used  for  running  the  act."  The  president  of  a 
trades  and  labor  council:  “  We  know  of  specific  cases  where  union  men 
have  been  dismissed  without  other  cause  than  their  being  unionists. 
The  secretary  of  the  trades  and  labor  council  here  was  so  dismissed. 
He  was  a  bootmaker  and  had  been  working  for  the  firm  fourteen  years. 
After  our  tailor  award  a  man  who  had  been  active  in  getting  it, 
and  had  been  with  his  master  five  years,  was  given  the  sack.  The 
same  thing  happened  to  all  the  fellmongers  after  their  award.  It’s 
not  compulsoiw  preference  to  unionists,  but  compulsory  unionism  that 
we  want;  first,  so  the  cost  of  getting  awards  may  be  equally  distrib¬ 
uted  among  all  the  beneficiaries  of  the  awards;  second,  so  nonunionists 
may  be  equally  liable  with  unionists  for  breach;  third,  so  emplojmrs 
can't  gives  preference  to  nonunionists.  The  court  gives  preference  to 
unions  having  a  majority  of  employees  in  their  ranks.  But  those  are 
just  the  unions  that  don’t  need  preference.”  A  union  secretary:  u  We 
don't  object  to  the  conditions  of  preference  made  by  the  court.  They 
don’t  affect  the  discipline  of  the  unions.  In  the  furniture  trade  the 
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union  had  35  members  before  the  award  granting  preference  was 
made,  and  the  number  rose  soon  afterwards  to  150.  There  is  real 
preference  to  nonunionists  unless  preference  is  given  to  unionists. 
The  law  would  not  harm  fair  employers.  The  unions  discipline  their 
own  men,  and  will  prosecute  their  own  members  if  they  violate  an 
award,  in  order  to  protect  .the  union’s  funds.  For  example,  here  is  a 
copy  of  a  letter  sent  the  other  day  to  a  member  of  our  own  union,  a 
man  employed  by  *  *  *,  notifying  him  to  stop  violating  the 

award  by  working  elsewhere  after  his  hours  for  his  employer  are 
over,  or  the  union  will  prosecute  him  for  breach.11  'A  labor  member 
of  parliament:  “One  of  our  furniture  manufacturers  has  spoken  pub¬ 
licly  in  favor  of  compulsory  preference  to  unionists.  Preference 
awards  have  not  created  discord  in  unions  by  bringing  in  inharmoni¬ 
ous  elements.  All  the  plumbers  and  gas  fitters  in  the  city  are  now 
members,  and  no  trouble  has  resulted.  Where  there  is  no  preference 
union  leaders  have  been  quietly  discharged  and  real  preference  given 
to  nonmembers.  Even  under  preference  awards  some  employers  dis¬ 
criminate  against  unionists  by  saying  that  the  nonunion  man  is  the 
best  workman  of  the  whole  lot."  A  labor  member  of  parliament: 
“Another  argument  in  favor  of  compulsory  preference  is  that  it  would 
prevent  connivance  of  some  workmen  with  their  masters  to  break  the 
awards.”  A  labor  member  of  parliament,  not  previously  quoted, 
argued  in  a  recent  address:  “At  present  the  arbitration  court  could 
deal  with  only  a  small  portion  of  the  workmen  in  a  trade  and  was  not 
in  possession  of  information  as  to  the  number  of  men  affected  by  an 
award.  If  legislation  made  it  compulsory  for  every  workingman  to 
belong  to  a  union,  the  court  would  be  in  a  position  to  obtain  this 
information,  and  employers  would  no  longer  have  to  face  the  question 
of  unionist  and  nonunionist.  It  woidd  increase  the  employers’  right 
and  liberty  to  select  men  from  the  whole  range  of  men  available." 

Some  of  the  employer^  are  not  wholly  opposed  to  compulsory  pref¬ 
erence.  One  very  large  employer  said:  “Preference  to  unions  will 
not  be  so  bad  if  freedom  to  join  unions  is  sufficiently  guaranteed  by 
the  act.”  Another  large  employer:  “I  see  no  harm  in  compulsory 
preference  to  unionists,  if  coupled  with  a  qualifying  clause  that  will 
prevent  the  unions  from  creating  a  labor  monopoly.  It’s  fairer,  if 
any  employers  are  to  be  subject  to  preference  restrictions,  to  have  all 
employers  in  the  same  condition.  We  benefit  in  the  long  run  by  any 
act  that  increases  the  purchasing  power  of  the  community.” 

An  employers’  representative  unconsciously  advanced  arguments  in 
favor  of  preference  in  criticising  the  arbitration  act:  “Two  things 
that  employers  want  are  that  the  action  of  a  majority  in  a  trade  shall 
be  necessary  to  bring  a  dispute  before  the  court  and,  also,  that  so  long 
as  an  award  is  in  force  the  law  shall  compel  the  existence  of  some 
responsible  bod}T  to  answer  for  breaches.  As  matters  now  stand  a 
union  can  dissolve,  but  the  award  still  stands  and  binds  employers. 
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Although  the  law  expressly  encourages  workers  to  organize,  the 
unions  have  not  yet  enrolled  a  large  proportion  of  the  wage-earners  in 
the  industries  to  which  the  awards  apply  at  present.  In  the  classes  of 
operations  that  have  so  far  come  under  the  operation  of  the  arbitration 
lawT — that  is,  in  industrial,  commercial,  and  mining  pursuits — there 
were  132,895  employees  in  1901,  according  to  the  returns  of  the  census. 
Less  than  one-sixth  that  many  are  reported  as  belonging  to  the  indus¬ 
trial  unions,  if  we  exclude  2,602  government  railway  emplo}7ees  not 
wholly  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  act.  But  the  growth  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  organized  workers  has  been  constant  and  fairly  rapid  since  the 
act  was  first  called  into  use.  The  following  table,  compiled  from  data 
contained  in  the  returns  of  the  unions  laid  before  parliament  by  the 
registrar  of  friendly  societies,  shows  the  number  of  emploj^ers  and 
employees,  including  railway  employees,  respectively  organized  under 
the  act  on  January  1  of  the  years  indicated: 


MEMBERSHIP  OF  EMPLOYERS’  AND  EMPLOYEES’  UNIONS,  1896  TO  1902. 


Employers. 

Employees. 

Year. 

Unions. 

Member¬ 

ship. 

Unions. 

Member¬ 

ship. 

189G . . 

1 

15 

75 

8,230 
12, 515 
14, 481 
23, 768 

1898  . 

12 

33 

849 

103 

1900  . 

a  11, 586 
1,824 

133 

1902  . 

68 

219 

a  Shareholders  in  companies  included. 


The  large  increase  since  1900  is  due  partly  to  the  extension  of  the 
jurisdiction  by  the  amended  definition  of  “workers”  in  the  1901 
amendment.  During  the  years  covered  by  these  returns  13  unions 
were  dropped  from  the  registrar’s  rolls,  26  by  voluntary  cancellation 
and  17  by  allowing  their  registration  to  lapse.  The  shortest  period 
any  of  these  unions  had  been  in  existence  was  months,  and  the 
longest  period  71  years. 

Passing  from  the  whole  question  of  compulsory  preference  to  union¬ 
ists,  which,  it  has  been  shown,  arose  originally  through  an  interpreta¬ 
tion  by  the  court  of  its  own  jurisdiction — an  interpretation  confirmed 
later  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  colony — there  remains  a  single  clause 
of  the  paragraphs  giving  statutory  enumeration  of  matters  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court  which  is  yet  to  be  considered.  This  reads  as 
follows:  “(f)  Any  established  custom  or  usage  of  any  industry,  either 
generally  or  in  the  particular  district  affected/' 

This  paragraph  can  evidently  be  invoked,  like  the  public-welfare 
clause  of  the  American  Constitution,  to  justify  almost  any  regulation  of 
an  industry;  for  it  can  be  employed  to  prohibit  or  to  fix  irrevocably 
during  the  currency  of  an  award  almost  any  custom  or  rule  that  has  been 
introduced  by  an  employer  prior  to  the  bringingof  the  dispute  before 
the  court.  And  the  court  evidently  interprets  the  clause,  as  read  with 
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the  previous  clauses  already  reviewed,  to  this  effect.  Such  jurisdic¬ 
tion  is  implied  in  the  Thames  gold  miners’  award  of  1901,  where  the 
judge  remarks:  “This  court  is  not  justified  in  making  a  radical  change 
in  the  manner  in  which  employers  may  conduct  their  businesses,  unless 
the  party  desiring  that  change  proves  by  preponderating  evidence  that 
it  is  necessary  in  the  interests  of  justice  and  fair  and  equitable  to  make 
such  a  change."  This  was  said  in  reference  to  the  regulation  of  con¬ 
tracts.  In  the  same  award  the  66  monthly-take  ”  svstem,  by  which  the 
manager  fixes  the  price  of  a  certain  class  of  work,  which  is  let  to  the 
miner  under  penalty  to  complete  it,  is  forbidden.  Under  this  clause, 
also,  the  court  sometimes  requires  that  a  week’s  notice  of  dismissal  or 
of  cessation  of  work  on  the  part  of  the  employee  shall  be  given. 


REMARKS  UPON  THE  ARBITRATION  ACT. 

The  facts  already  brought  forward  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
industrial  conciliation  and  arbitration  act  of  New  Zealand  has  proved 
in  operation  an  exceedingly  powerful  and  comprehensive  instrument 
for  submitting  private  industry  to  public  regulation  and  control. 
That  in  this  respect  the  law  has  passed  far  beyond  the  original  intent 
and  anticipation  of  its  founders  is  hardly  to  be  questioned.  Whether 
there  has  been  a  pari  passu  development  of  public  opinion  in  favor  of 
State  regulation  of  industries  is  very  doubtful.  But  unless  there  had 
been  good  points  in  the  law  that  helped  to  reconcile  people  to  the 
novel  restrictions  it  imposed  it  could  not  have  been  retained  upon  the 
statute  books  of  the  colony,  and  certainly  could  not  have  passed 
through  the  series  of  amendments  and  litigation  and  criticism  to  which 
it  has  been  subjected  without  having  its  integrity  and  the  powers  of 
the  tribunal  it  created  seriously  impaired. 

Considering,  first,  the  respects  in  which  it  is  commonly  admitted  that 
the  act  has  met  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  designed,  and  where 
there  is  general  agreement  that  its  infiuence  has  been  beneficial,  we 
come  immediately  to  the  question  of  strikes.  While  it  is  neither  can¬ 
did  nor  literally  true  to  call  New  Zealand  a  land  without  strikes,  no 
serious  labor  disturbances  of  this  character  have  arisen  since  the  arbi¬ 
tration  law  went  into  effect.  There  is  nothing  compulsory  in  the 
application  of  the  law.  If  the  employers  and  employees  in  any  occu¬ 
pation  or  industry  want  to  keep  free  from  its  provisions  and  settle 
their  difficulties  in  the  old  manner,  they  are  at  liberty  to  do  so. 
Neither  party  can  prevent  the  other  from  invoking  the  intervention  of 
the  act  if  he  so  desires,  but  where  there  is  an  agreement  on  both  sides 
of  a  labor  controversy,  in  an  industry  not  already  under  an  award,  to 
settle  differences  of  opinion  as  to  wages  or  other  labor  conditions  by  a 
strike  or  lockout,  the  parties  are  perfectly  within  their  present  legal 
rights  in  New  Zealand  in  adopting  these  measures.  Moreover,  unless 
some  of  the  workers  or  employers  in  an  occupation  are  organized 
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under  the  act  they  have  no  means  of  setting  the  arbitration  law  in 
motion  in  case  of  a  dispute,  nor  do  they  come  under  the  jurisdiction 
and  penalties  of  the  act  in  any  way.  The  following  strikes  are  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  New  South  Wales  report  upon  the  working  of  the  arbi¬ 
tration  law  in  New  Zealand  as  having  occurred  from  the  time  the  law 
went  into  operation  until  1901:  “The  iron  founders  at  Cable’s,  Wel¬ 
lington;  the  bricklayers’  strike  at  the  parliament  buildings,  Wellington; 
the  gold  miners  at  Reef  ton;  the  ballast  hands  on  the  Grey-Hokitika 
Railway;  the  coal  truckers,  Denniston;  the  gold  miners,  Golden 
Blocks  and  Taitapu  mine,  and  the  bricklayers  at  Auckland.1'  The 
Denniston  strike  caused  a  loss  to  the  company  of  about  $10,000. 
There  have  been  some  smaller  difficulties  since,  hardly  deserving  to  be 
enumerated  as  strikes.  Some  ballast  hands  upon  a  government  rail¬ 
way  became  dissatisfied  and  left  their  work.  The  firemen  upon  a  local 
steamer  quit  work  because  of  some  difficulty  about  the  cook.  The 
true  statement  of  the  case  is  that,  while  there  have  been  difficulties  of 
this  character,  they  have  been  as  a  rule  exceedingly  unimportant;  they 
have  not  occurred  among  workers  directly  subject  to  the  act,  and  with 
the  extension  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  through  amendments  to 
the  law  to  cover  allied  industries  and  the  increasing  number  of  awards 
and  the  growth  of  organization  among  the  workers,  such  troubles  as 
have  occurred  are  becoming  more  and  more  rare. 

But  all  this  must  be  qualified  for  an  American  by  the  consideration 
that  the  relations  of  employers  and  employees  were  nominally  harmo¬ 
nious  in  New  Zealand  prior  to  the  act;  that  the  industries  in  the  col¬ 
on}"  are  on  a  small  scale;  that  the  conditions  of  a  great  manufacturing 
or  commercial  center  or  of  an  extensive  mining  region  are  nowhere 
to  be  found.  The  arbitration  court  held  its  first  sittings  in  1896. 
During  the  previous  two  years,  when  there  was  no  strike  prevention, 
the  only  strikes  reported  to  have  occurred  in  the  colony  by  the  labor 
department  were  of  but  trifling  importance.  In  1894  there  were  two 
small  shearers’  strikes  over  questions  of  wet  sheep,  food,  and  sleeping 
accommodations,  one  of  which  involved  28  men  and  the  other  an 
unspecified  but  presumably  smaller  number,  and  a  short  local  strike  in 
the  shoe  trade,  said  to  have  been  easily  adjusted.  In  1895  there  were 
only  two  small  shearers’  strikes,  involving  a  single  employer  in  each 
case  reported.  In  other  words,  the  difficulties  during  these  two  years — 
the  only  years  when  strikes  were  recorded  by  the  labor  department— 
were  not  essentially  more  numerous  or  important  than  those  that  have 
occurred  during  the  years  since  the  act  has  been  in  force;  and  all  but 
one  of  them  occurred  in  a  rural  industry  which,  except  in  a  single 
district  of  the  eight  in  the  colony,  is  not  even  at  present  under  an 
award.  Of  course,  there  has  been  rapid  industrial  development  in  the 
colony  since  that  time,  and  the  probability  that  strikes  might  occur 
under  the  free- fight  system  is  greater  to-day  than  it  was  eight  years 
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ago.  But  still  these  facts  afford  an  important  side  light  upon  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  the  law  was  enacted  and  went  into  operation. 

Union  officials  in  most  parts  of  the  colony  are  still  of  the  opinion 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  arbitration  act  to  prevent  their  striking- 
after  an  award  has  once  gone  into  effect.  At  a  meeting  of  the  W el- 
lington  Builders  and  Contractors’ Association,  last  January,  a  member 
reported  that  his  men  had  demanded  4  cents  an  hour  above  the  mini¬ 
mum  wages  set  in  the  award,  under  threat  of  a  strike,  and  that  they  had 
received  legal  advice  to  the  effect  that  they  could  strike  under  the  act. 
Two  union  officers  in  Wellington  confirmed  this  statement  as  to  the 
legal  advice  received.  The  secretary  of  an  employers’  association  also 
took  the  view  that  the  men  could  strike  under  the  awards  if  so  disposed. 
The  question  is  important  now  simply  as  showing  that  the  men  did  not 
utilize  a  right  which  they  believed  themselves  to  possess,  although 
dissatisfied,  as  they  often  were,  with  the  terms  granted  them  in  the 
court’s  decisions.  In  remarks  made  during  the  Auckland  furniture 
award  breach  case,  in  April,  1903,  the  court  stated  that  if  a  strike 
were  brought  into  operation  by  a  union  during  the  currency  of  an 
award  the  court  had  power  to  punish  the  men;  an  individual  could 
leave  his  work,  but  if  the  union  called  out  the  whole  body  of  men  that 
would  constitute  a  breach  of  an  award,  and  as  such  would  be  punished 
by  the  court. 

The  provisions  of  the  act,  as  amended  in  1901,  touching  upon  this 
point  are  as  follows:  u  Until  the  dispute  has  been  finally  disposed  of 
by  the  board  or  the  court  neither  the  parties  to  the  dispute  nor  the 
workers  affected  by  the  dispute  shall,  on  account  of  the  dispute,  do  or 
be  concerned  in  doing,  directly  or  indirectly,  anything  in  the  nature 
of  a  strike  or  lockout,  or  of  a  suspension  or  discontinuance  of  employ¬ 
ment  or  work,  but  the  relationship  of  employer  and  employed  shall 
continue  uninterrupted  by  the  dispute  or  anything  arising  out  of  the 
dispute  or  anything  preliminary  to  the  reference  of  the  dispute  and 
connected  therewith.  *  *  *  The  dismissal  of  any  worker  or  the 

discontinuance  of  work  by  any  worker  pending  the  final  disposition  of 
an  industrial  dispute  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  default  under  this  section, 
unless  the  party  charged  with  such  default  satisfies  the  court  that  such 
dismissal  or  discontinuance  was  not  on  account  of  the  dispute.’1 

The  provisions  for  the  protection  of  workers  in  their  employment 
and  for  the  prevention  of  anything  savoring  of  a  lockout  would 
appear  to  be  equally  stringent  with  the  provisions  for  the  prevention 
of  strikes.  But  there  has  recently  occurred,  by  the  Auckland  fur¬ 
niture  manufacturers,  what  workers  interpret  to  be  a  breach  of  the 
spirit  of  these  sections  of  the  act.  The  case  was  probably  exploited 
beyond  its  merits,  but  the  legal  points  brought  out  and  the  facts  of 
the  alleged  breach  are  as  follows:  The  clauses  of  the  statute  quoted 
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above  forbid  strikes  and  lockouts,  or  acts  entered  into  by  employers 
or  employees  with  the  spirit  of  strikes  or  lockouts,  pending  the  deci¬ 
sion  of  a  dispute.  The  provisions  do  not  specifically  apply  to  the 
actions  of  either  party  subsequent  to  the  rendering  of  a  decision  by 
the  court.  It  was  upon  this  ground,  probably,  that  unionists  were 
legally  advised  that  they  could  strike  under  the  act. 

But  the  period  during  which  the  provisions  just  quoted  apply 
is  limited,  and  these  provisions  are  enforced  by  a  specific  penalty, 
because  until  an  award  exists  there  can  be  no  breach  of  an  award, 
the  orders  of  the  court  are  not  violated,  and  no  action  of  either  party 
not  prescribed  or  prohibited  by  the  act  itself  comes  within  the  vision 
of  the  court.  But  as  soon  as  an  award  has  been  given  the  court  has 
authority  to  fix  and  enforce  penalties  for  a  violation  of  the  award, 
and  may  define  what  shall  constitute  such  violation,  as  part  of  its 
ordinary  jurisdiction.  This  is  provided  for  in  the  act,  as  follows: 
“The  court  in  its  award,  or  by  order  made  on  the  application  of  any 
of  the  parties  at  any  time  whilst  the  award  is  in  force,  ma}^  fix  and 
determine  what  shall  constitute  a  breach  of  the  award,  and  what  sum, 
not  exceeding  £500  [$2,433],  shall  be  the  maximum  penalty  payable 
by  any  party  in  respect  of  any  breach.-' 

Evidently  this  section  is  to  be  read  with  the  previous  sections 
quoted,  as  providing  even  more  fully  than  would  be  possible  by  stat¬ 
utory  definition  for  the  observance  of  the  spirit  of  the  awards, 
including  the  general  continuance  of  employment  under  their  pro¬ 
visions. 

In  February,  19U3,  the  court  made  a  new  award  in  the  Auckland 
furniture  trades,  by  which  the  highest  minimum  wage  was  raised 
to  30  cents  an  hour.  Of  the  250  men  engaged  in  this  trade  in 
Auckland  about  175  were  employed  hy  two  manufacturers.  When 
the  new  award  went  into  effect  these  two  firms  discharged  some  17 
men  for  the  alleged  reason  that  they  were  unable  to  earn  the  minimum 
wage  under  the  new  schedule  prescribed  by  the  court,  but  offering  to 
employ  them  at  a  lower  wage  if  they  were  able  to  obtain  slow-worker 
permits  from  their  union.  The  unionists  interpreted  this  to  be  in 
contravention  to  the  award,  and  upon  their  representation  the  employ¬ 
ers  in  question  were  prosecuted  for  breach  by  the  department  of  labor 
of  the  colony.  The  court  decided  upon  the  evidence  adduced  that  the 
dismissal  or  suspension  of  the  17  men  in  question  could  “in  no  rea¬ 
sonable  sense  be  called  a  lockout  or  be  held  to  be  in  contravention  of 
•the  award. 

As  this  case  was  the  subject  of  extensive  comment,  both  in  the  col¬ 
ony  and  in  England,  as  involving  a  vital  test  of  the  efficacy  of  the  act 
to  prevent  indirect  recourse  to  the  measures  it  was  intended  to  obvi¬ 
ate,  the  following  extract  from  the  remarks  of  the  judge  upon  the 
decision  is  of  interest:  “I  entirely  disagree  with  the  suggestion  made 
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by  the  counsel  for  the  applicants  that  in  these  proceedings  the  efficacy 
of  the  industrial  conciliation  and  arbitration  act  is  on  its  trial,  or  that 
an  adverse  decision  to  the  applicants  emasculates  the  court’s  award 
and  destroys  the  efficiency  of  our  present  system  of  labor  disputes. 
I  entertain  no  doubt  as  to  the  power  and  jurisdiction  of  the  court  to 
effectively  enforce  its  awards  and  to  carry  out  in  all  matters  within  its 
jurisdiction  the  true  intent,  meaning,  and  spirit  of  the  statute."  It  is 
understood,  however,  that  the  ministry  intends  to  introduce  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  law  the  present  session  which  will  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  cases  similar  to  the  one  in  Auckland.  The  whole  question  may  well 
be  concluded  with  a  quotation  from  a  source  that,  though  not  judicial, 
merits  a  high  degree  of  consideration.  The  Otago  Times  says  edito¬ 
rially  in  connection  with  the  case  just  mentioned:  14 As  a  matter  of 
fact  an  employer  is  at  perfect  liberty  under  the  law  to  dismiss  as  many 
workmen  as  he  choose  after  an  award  has  come  into  operation. 

It  is  no  part  of  the  policy  of  the  law  that  an  employer  should  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  employ  any  of  his  servants." 


A  second  desirable  result  that  the  act  is  generally  conceded  to  have 
accomplished  is  the  prevention  of  sweating  and  undercutting  by  a  few 
unscrupulous  employers,  to  the  detriment  of  the  trade  and  the  preju¬ 
dice  of  the  fair-minded  majority  who  are  content  to  conduct  their 
business  with  reasonable  regard  for  the  welfare  of  their  employees. 
The  chairman  of  one  of  the  conciliation  boards,  himself  an  attorney 
and  in  no  way  specially  identified  with  the  workingmen,  said:  44  ft 
was  a  common  experience  to  have  fair  employers  encourage  suits  in 
order  to  prevent  undercutting  in  wages."  A  factory  inspector  said: 
“Most  of  the  complaints  of  breaches  of  the  acts  and  of  the  arbitration 
awards  come  from  the  employers  themselves,  who  want  their  compet¬ 
itors  prohibited  from  unfair  competition."  Specific  instances  were 
mentioned  by  workingmen  where  they  had  been  asked  by  employers 
to  bring  suits  under  the  act  in  order  to  establish  fair  and  uniform  con¬ 
ditions  of  wages  in  an  industry.  ^ 

This  question  is  closely  connected  with  the  question  of  colonial 
awards,  or,  to  put  it  still  more  comprehensively,  of  the  territorial 
extent  of  an  award  or  the  particular  employers  to  which  an  award 
shall  apply.  The  cost  of  living  and  the  conditions  of  production  differ 
considerably  even  in  a  small  country  like  New  Zealand,  and  these  facts 
have  to  be  taken  into  consideration  by  the  court  in  adjusting  the 
wages  and  other  conditions  of  labor  established  by  the  court  to  any 
particular  localit}L  The  question  is  a  vexing  one,  and  one  that  would 
make  itself  still  more  prominently  felt  in  a  large  country,  with  a  great 
diversity  of  climate  and  industrial  conditions,  like  the  United  States. 
The  unions  in  a  low-wage  locality  always  want  their  minimum  raised 
to  be  as  high  as  that  of  any  other  district.  Indeed,  the  union  repre¬ 
sentatives  keep  a  sharp  outlook  even  on  conditions  in  other  countries, 
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and  if  they  discover  that  linotype  operators,  for  instance,  are  receiv¬ 
ing  higher  wages  than  they  are,  in  an  agreement  assented  to  by 
employers  in  Chicago,  that  fact  is  made  an  important  point  in  their 
contention  for  higher  wages  before  the  New  Zealand  tribunal.  But 
if  this  claim  for  uniform  treatment  is  put  forward  by  the  workers,  it 
is  still  more  insistently  advanced  by  employers  when  it  comes  to  the 
question  of  competition  within  the  colon}7.  Recently  the  Otago  flour¬ 
mill  workers  put  in  a  petition  for  a  reduction  of  hours  of  labor  from 
12  to  8  hours  a  day.  The  employers  said:  “We  are  prepared  to  grant 
your  request  provided  you  will  secure  some  action  enforcing  the  same 
hours  in  mills  in  the  Canterbury  district.”  But  the  Canterbur}7 
employees  may  be  satisfied  not  to  raise  the  question  at  present;  or 
they  may  be  working  under  an  award  that  settles  conditions  in  their 
occupation  for  two  years  to  come. 

It  is  with  these  conditions  in  mind  that  the  act  provides  that  the 
court  shall  have  power,  where  the  products  of  a  trade  or  manufacture 
enter  into  competition  with  those  of  other  districts  than  the  one  in 
which  they  are  produced,  and  a  majority  of  employers  and  workers 
of  the  colony  engaged  in  the  industry  are  under  awards,  to  extend  an 
award  to  any  portion  of  the  colony.  But  where  any  of  the  parties 
which  would  come  under  the  award  if  so  extended  object  to  such 
action,  the  court  must  sit  and  hear  such  objections  in  the  district  from 
which  the  protest  comes. 

Auckland,  in  the  northern  and  warmer  end  of  the  colony,  enjoys  a 
milder  climate  and  advantages  in  the  way  of  lower  cost  of  living  not 
shared  by  the  southern  cities  of  New  Zealand,  and  as  a  consequence  of 
this  fact,  and  partly  perhaps  from  old  usage,  wages  have  been  lower 
in  that  district  than  elsewhere.  Furthermore,  in  certain  manufac¬ 
tures,  notably  in  garment  making,  the  employers  of  that  city  seem  to 
possess  certain  advantages  in  the  way  of  more  extensive  or  effective 
use  of  machinery,  more  systematic  division  of  labor,  and  otherwise 
cheaper  processes  of  production,  that  enable  them  to  pay  their 
employees  a  lower  piece-work  rate  than  is  paid  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  colony,  and  at  the  same  time  make  it  possible  for  these 
employees  to  earn  as  high  or  even  higher  wages  than  those  in  the 
competing  cities.  So  the  Auckland  goods  are  sold  successfully  in  the 
southern  provinces,  depriving  the  manufacturers  of  that  vicinity  of 
what  they  consider  their  natural  trade,  and  there  is  an  inevitable  ten¬ 
dency  to  center  industry  at  a  single  point  of  favorable  production. 
This  is  strenuously  opposed  by  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of 
the  cities  thus  losing  business.  So  a  division  of  interests,  not  between 
employers  and  employees,  but  between  a  body  of  employers  and 
employees  and  another  body  of  the  same  character,  is  created,  which 
it  is  proposed  to  remedy  through  the  intervention  of  the  arbitration 
act.  The  case  has  recently  come  up  in  an  application  from  the  feder- 
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ated  unions  of  clothing  manufacturers  and  of  clothing-making  em¬ 
ployees  of  Dunedin,  Christchurch,  and  Wellington,  in  alliance  as 
plaintiffs,  to  have  the  uniform  award  in  force  in  the  three  cities  men¬ 
tioned  extended  to  Auckland  workers.  Employers  and  workers  in 
Auckland  were  united  in  resisting  the  extension  proposed,  being 
already  under  a  voluntary  agreement,  and  recently  secured  a  decision 
favorable  to  their  objections  from  the  court,  which  prevented  the 
southern  award  from  being  extended  to  their  district. 

No  agreement  appears  in  the  testimony  as  to  the  effect  of  the  act 
upon  the  efficiency  of  the  workers  under  its  jurisdiction.  As  a  rule, 
employers  complain  that  their  men  do  not  work  as  well  under  the 
minimum  wage  as  they  did  previously;  in  fact,  this  was  practically  the 
unanimous  testimony,  even  of  those  employers  who  were  friendly  to 
the  law  and  had  no  desire,  on  account  of  other  more  potent  considera¬ 
tions,  to  see  it  repealed.  It  is  rather  significant,  in  a  country  where 
the  government  is  the  largest  single  employer  of  labor,  that  uca’ 
canny”  or  “go  easy” — or  intentionally  soldiering  on  a  job — is  almost 
universally  known,  both  among  workmen  and  employers,  as  “the 
government  stroke.”  Mechanics  in  the  United  States  probably  work 
harder  and  more  intensely  from  habit  and  of  their  own  volition  than 
the  same  class  of  workmen  in  New  Zealand.  But  in  the  latter  country 
leisure  is  more  or  less  the  manner  of  life  of  the  whole  community. 
On  the  busiest  city  streets  nobody  seems  to  be  going  anywhere;  and 
one  finds  himself  unconsciously  wondering  why  the  engine  had  slowed 
down  when  he  enters  a  manufacturing  establishment.  Nevertheless 
New  Zealand,  taking  country  and  town  together,  produces  a  large 
amount  of  wealth  each  year,  and  it  is  but  justice  to  say  that  it  is  upon 
the  whole  a  more  than  usually  industrious  country.  An  outsider  can 
not  compare  present  with  past  conditions.  Nor  is  it  exactly  fair  to 
scale  the  New  Zealand  workman  by  his  cousin  in  America,  and  then 
attribute  all  the  differences  to  the  arbitration  law.  The  New  Zea¬ 
lander  has  inherited,  with  unessential  modifications,  the  British  trade 
traditions.  No  foreign  competition  in  his  own  ranks  has  stimulated 
him  to  special  endeavor,  nor  has  he  been  subject  to  any  of  the  other 
incentives  to  rapid  work  that  are  common  in  America.  Temperament¬ 
ally  he  is  a  different  man  from  our  countrymen.  In  the  sole  instance 
where  relative  amount  of  work  could  be  easily  computed  (in  bricklay¬ 
ing)  it  appeared  from  information  received  in  three  cities  that  the  New 
Zealand  workman  did  about  30  per  cent  less  work  in  an  8-hour  day 
than  a  first-class  United  States  workman  in  a  9-hour  day.  (a)  American 
shoe-factory  operatives  produce  more  than  double  as  much  as  those  of 

«A  Canadian  engineer,  representing  an  American  firm  installing  a  new  electric 
traction  plant  in  Auckland,  thought  any  difference  in  work  done  in  building  trades 
was  the  fault  of  poor  supervision;  that  with  picked  men  he  could  do  as  much  in  New 
Zealand  as  in  America. 
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New  Zealand  in  the  same  time;  but  this  may  be  explained  by  different 
machinery  and  administration — at  least  in  part.  A  manufacturing 
employer  said:  “Even  though  our  wages  are  relatively  lower  than 
yours  in  America,  the  labor  cost  of  production  is  much  higher  in  our 
business  than  it  is  in  places  I  have  visited  in  the  States."  Another 
large  employer  said:  “There  is  not  the  same  desire  to  give  satis¬ 
faction  as  formerly,  and  the  men  are  not  so  hard  working.”  A 
workingman  superintendent  supported-  the  same  opinion.  In  smaller 
establishments  this  complaint  was  not  so  frequentty  made.  A  coach- 
builder  said:  “We  don’t  hustle,  and  I’ve  seen  them  hustle  men  in 
Brooklyn;  but  when  we  work  with  our  men  they  do  a  fair  day’s  job.” 
An  employing  printer  said:  “I  work  with  my  men  and  we  do  about 
the  same  work  that  wTe  always  did.  I  see  no  bad  effect  from  the  act  in 
the  way  of  limiting  production  in  my  business."  On  the  other  hand, 
a  labor  member  of  parliament  said:  “Yes,  we  have  the  ‘government 
stroke’  now.  It’s  like  limiting  apprentices,  one  of  the  troubles  that 
will  turn  up.” 

Workingmen  always  compare  conditions  in  the  colony  with  those 
in  England.  The  president  of  a  trades  and  labor  council  said:  “One 
of  our  cabinetmakers  went  home  to  work  at  his  trade,  and  after  a 
time  came  back  to  New  Zealand.  He  claimed  we  do  as  much  in  8 
hours  as  they  do  in  10i  over  there.”  A  union  secretary  in  another 
city  stated:  “We  don’t  advocate  restricting  output  by  order  of  the 
unions,  and  I  don’t  believe  in  it  myself.  Workingmen  coming  here 
from  home  say  we  work  harder  than  they  do  in  England.  I’ve  heard 
that  said  a  number  of  times.”  A  factory  inspector  stated:  “There  is 
no  ‘government  stroke,’  as  we  call  it  here,  in  the  trades  that  I  know 
about.  Masters  have  told  me  that  the  act  had  raised  the  grade  of 
their  men,  and  made  them  discharge  poor  ones.  I  think  the  average 
turn  out  is  better  than  it  was  for  that  reason.  The  poor  men  go  on 
the  public  works.” 

Leaving  the  question  of  comparison  with  other  countries  and  with 
conditions  previous  to  the  act  aside,  there  is  pretty  definite  evidence 
to  the  effect  that  the  government  stroke  does  exist  at  times  in  certain 
industries,  and  that  it  is  occasionally  encouraged  or  suggested  by  con¬ 
ditions  created  through  the  awards.  In  testimony  before  the  court  a 
boot  manufacturer,  later  quoted  as  favorable  to  the  arbitration  law, 
gave  the  following  evidence:  “A  man  about  whose  work  witness  had 
complained  had  replied  that  he  would  be  a  fool  if  he  put  through  more 
than  6  pairs  of  boots  an  hour.  He  admitted  that  he  could  do  14  pairs 
an  hour."  A  builder  and  contractor  said:  “In  covering  and  pointing 
my  men  lay  from  350  to  400  brick  a  day.  They  ought  to  do  1,000." 
Another  employer:  “In  one  of  the  mines  the  men  have  averaged  40 
sacks  a  dav  on  time  wages,  and  often  100  sacks  in  the  same  hours 
when  they  have  a  contract."  An  employer  favorable  to  the  act: 
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“The  one  chief  evil  is  the  restriction  of  output.  We  have  had  an 
employee  in  our  furniture  factory  confess,  when  remonstrated  with 
for  slow  work,  that  he  was  limiting  his  output  by  order  of  the  union.” 
A  publisher:  “There  was  restriction  of  output  in  all  time-wage  offices 
after  the  linotype  award,  in  order  to  force  offices  into  paying  on  a 
piecework  basis.  The  Star  in  Dunedin,  Press  and  Times  in  Christ¬ 
church,  and  Post  in  Wellington  “suffered  in  this  way  to  my  knowledge. 
In  reply  to  remonstrances  the  men  said  they  were  giving  the  piece¬ 
work  equivalent  of  their  wages.”  This  statement  was  further 
confirmed  by  the  publisher  of  one  of  the  papers  mentioned.  The 
president  of  an  employers’  association  said :  “A  sailmaker  of  my 
acquaintance  changed  his  men  from  piecework  to  time  wages  when 
an  award  came  in  in  order  to  save  himself  on  some  contracts  he  had 
made.  He  found  the  foreman  timing  off  the  men,  so  they  wouldn’t 
make  more  articles  for  their  money  than  when  on  piecework  rates.” 
In  the  last  two  cases  mentioned  the  workmen  had  a  special  grievance 
which  they  wished  to  remedy.  The  linotype  award  was  unsatisfactory 
to  the  men,  and  fixed  a  minimum  wage  lower  than  some  employers 
voluntarily  paid,  while  in  the  second  instance  the  change  from  piece¬ 
work  to  time  wages  evidently  would  cause  special  friction.  But  the 
fact  remains  that  in  the  government  stroke  the  workers  have  a  means 
of  defeating  the  aw&rd  to  some  extent  when  it  does  not  meet  what 
they  consider  their  just  expectations. 

It  would  seem  to  an  observer  coming  from  outside  the  colony  that 
the  effect  of  the  arbitration  law  upon  industrial  development  and 
general  business  prosperity  had  been  very  greatly  exaggerated  by 
both  its  advocates  and  its  opponents.  There  is  no  more  occasion  to 
attribute  the  expanding  commerce  and  manufactures  of  the  colony  to 
labor  legislation  than  there  is  to  ascribe  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tides 
on  our  Atlantic  coast  to  the  river  and  harbor  bill.  As  already  indi¬ 
cated,  the  colony  has  enjoyed  prosperity  while  there  was  calamity  in 
other  countries.  A  general  rise  in  the  price  of  farm  and  ranch  com¬ 
modities,  the  South  African  war,  and  the  protracted  Australian 
drought  have  created  a  ready  and  profitable  demand  for  products 
that  perfected  methods  of  storage  and  facilities  for  transportation 
have  recently  enabled  the  colony  to  place  in  distant  markets.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  labor  laws  of 
New  Zealand  have  seriously  hampered  industry  as  a  whole,  or  have 
prevented  the  investment  of  capital  sufficient  to  maintain  her  indus¬ 
trial  growth,  even  during  the  period  of  abnormal  expansion  that 
has  just  preceded.  In  Invercargill,  Dunedin,  Wellington,  Napier, 
and  Auckland  woolen  mills  and  factories  were  either  in  process 
of  erection  or  extension,  or  such  improvements  were  reported 
fully  matured,  while  this  report  was  being  prepared.  The  building 
trades  in  all  these  towns  (excepting  Napier,  which  was  not  visited), 
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and  in  Christchurch  were  personally  observed  to  be  active,  and  were 
said  by  residents  to  be  in  an  unusually  prosperous  condition.  A  brisk 
demand  for  real  estate  existed.  It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  there 
was  anything  that  would  impress  an  American  as  a  boom;  but  good 
healthy  business  activity  was  almost  universally  observed  and  reported 
throughout  the  colony. 

Some  financial  companies  have  withdrawn  from  New  Zealand  since 
1888,  but  there  appears  to  have  been  no  connection  between  their 
action  and  the  labor  legislation  of  the  colony.  In  fact  two  had  practi- 
calty  ceased  operations  before  the  arbitration  law  went  into  effect. 
There  is  no  evidence  to  prove  that  the  general  flow  of  capital  to  and 
from  the  colony  has  been  materially  affected  by  the  passage  of  that 
act  or  by  its  subsequent  operation. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  probably  special  instances  where 
investors  have  hesitated  to  put  money  into  enterprises  and  where  new 
undertakings  have  been  discouraged  by  the  fear  that  they  might  be 
hampered  by  the  regulations  of  the  court.  A  stock  broker  said  he 
knew  of  several  specific  cases  where  capital  had  not  gone  into  indus¬ 
trial  enterprises  on  account  of  the  act.  A  local  capitalist  said  that 
he  had  considered  starting  a  sawmill,  but  had  not  done  so  because  of 
the  award.  A  hosiery  manufacturer  was  reported  to  have  canceled  an 
order  for  new  machinery  and  reduced  the  number  of  his  hands  on 
account  of  coming  under  an  award  schedule.  But  cases  of  this  sort 
reported  were  not  numerous  nor  important,  and  they  were  greatly 
outweighed  by  the  instances  where  new  factories  had  been  started 
and  old  ones  extended  since  arbitration  had  been  legally  enforced. 

When  manufacturing  and  importing  are  done  by  the  same  firm, 
however,  which  is  very  common  in  New  Zealand,  the  influence  of  the 
act  has  been  to  favor  importing  at  the  expense  of  home  manufactur¬ 
ing,  because  of  the  greater  stability  of  conditions  prevailing  in  the 
importing  business  and  the  time  and  trouble  involved  on  the  part  of 
manufacturing  employers  in  defending  their  position  before  arbitra¬ 
tion  tribunals.  An  employer  in  the  Middle  Island  said:  “The  effect  of 
the  act  had  been  to  lessen  manufacturing  at  the  expense  of  importing 
when  a  firm  conducts  both  forms  of  business.  X  (referring  to  one  of 
the  largest  mercantile  firms  in  the  city)  had  recently  started  a  furni¬ 
ture  factory  when  the  hands  applied  for  an  award.  Some  of  the  union 
officers  were  among  their  employees.  They  closed  their  factory  and 
now  import  exclusively.”  In  evidence  given  before  the  court  by  a 
large  manufacturing  boot  house,  it  is  stated:  4 6 In  our  own  factory  we 
are  employing  to-day  probably  not  within  30  bench  men  of  what  we 
had  a  few  years  ago,  and  yet  our  trade  is  larger,  and  it  is  because  we 
are  compelled  by  the  position  of  competition  to  import  a  great  portion 
of  our  wares  instead  of  manufacturing  them  in  our  factory.  That  is 
a  very  unsatisfactory  thing  for  us.  We  have  a  well-equipped  factory 
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with  all  the  latest  machinery,  and  we  have  not  been  able  to  use  these 
machines  as  our  judgment  would  direct  us  so  as  to  give  best  results. 
We  have  been  compelled  to  adopt  methods  which  we  know  are  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  proper  development  of  our  trade.’1  This  same  manu¬ 
facturer  stated  to  the  writer  of  this  report:  “The  act  has  interfered 
with  the  development  of  boot  manufacturing  in  this  colony.1*  Another 
manufacturer  in  the  same  industry  said:  “The  act  has  checked  prog¬ 
ress  in  our  industry  and  lessened  our  manufactures.”  A  comparison 
of  the  New  Zealand  census  statistics  of  this  industry  for  the  year  end¬ 
ing  March  31,  1901,  with  the  tigures  in  the  report  of  the  Massachusetts 
bureau  of  labor  for  1900  show  the  following: 


COMPARATIVE  STATISTICS  OF  BOOT  AND  SHOE  MANUFACTURING,  NEW  ZEALAND  AND 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


Items. 

New  Zealand, 
year  ending 
March  31, 1901. 

Massachusetts, 

1900. 

Number  of  employees . 

2, 696 
$347. 37 

59, 288 
$463. 44 
$129, 189, 130. 00 
$2, 179. 00 

Average  annual  earnings . 

Total  value  of  product . 

$2, 575, 614. 59 
$955.  35 

Product  per  employee . 

While  the  earnings  of  the  Massachusetts  operative  are  33.4  per  cent 
higher  than  those  of  the  New  Zealand  operative,  and  his  hours  of 
labor  15  per  cent  to  20  per  cent  longer,  his  annual  product  is  about 
126  per  cent  greater  than  that  of  the  latter.  The  statistics  of  the  rela¬ 
tive  growth  of  the  import  trade  in  boots  and  shoes  and  the  condition 
of  manufacturing  in  the  same  industry  bear  out  the  statement  as  to  the 
depressed  condition  of  the  trade  in  the  colony.  The  number  of  boot 
manufacturing  operatives  employed  in  1896  and  in  1901,  respectively, 
according  to  the  reports  of  the  labor  department,  which  cover  small  shops 
and  repairers  not  included  in  the  census  statistics,  was  3,012  and  3,150, 
an  increase  of  but  138  in  five  years.  Meantime  the  value  of  importa¬ 
tions,  most  of  which  were  under  an  ad  valorem  tariff  of  22T  per  cent, 
has  increased  from  about  $623,000  to  nearly  $1,028,000,  or  about  65 
per  cent.  Doubtless  this  is  due  in  part  to  the  more  active  competition 
of  foreign  manufacturers,  and  especially  to  the  aggressive  pushing  of 
American  goods  in  the  colonial  markets;  but  the  manufacturers’  state¬ 
ments  to  the  effect  that  the  arbitration  act  has  been  contributory  to 
the  relative  decline  of  their  business  must  be  accepted  as  presumably 
correct. 

A  manufacturer  said  in  regard  to  the  industry  in  which  he  was 
engaged:  “Agricultural  implement  manufactures  have  remained  sta¬ 
tionary  since  the  . passing  of  the  act,  though  they  were  growing  rap¬ 
idly  before  that  law  was  passed.  Imports  of  machinery  have  mean¬ 
while  increased  greatly.”  There  is  no  tariff  upon  these  goods,  and 
their  classification  in  the  import  statistics  is  such  as  to  make  compar¬ 
ative  figures  a  trifle  uncertain.  So  far  as  the  domestic  side  of  the 
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industry  is  concerned,  however,  figures  show  that  between  1896  and 
1901  the  number  of  hands  employed  increased  but  5 — from  581  to 
586,  the  capital  invested  decreased  over  $48,000,  the  plants  decreased 
from  34  to  33;  but  wages  increased  about  $45,500.  The  value  of  the 
products,  including  repairs,  increased  from  about  $497,000  to  a  little 
over  $672,000.  Taking  the  principal  manufacturing  industries  of  the 
colony,  the  census  statistics  show  a  slight  increase  in  the  industry 
product — the  difference  between  the  value  of  the  manufactured  product 
and  the  raw  materials  used — for  each  operative  employed,  and  also  an 
increase  in  the  proportion  of  the  industrial  product  which  he  received 
as  wages  during  the  last  six  years.  The  figures  are  as  follows: 


ANNUAL  EARNINGS  AND  INDUSTRY  PRODUCT  PER  OPERATIVE  FOR  PRINCIPAL  INDUS¬ 
TRIES,  1896  AND  1901. 


Year  ending  March  31 — 

Annual 
earnings 
per  opera¬ 
tive. 

Industry 
product 
per  opera¬ 
tive. 

Per  cent  of 
industry 
product 
taken  for 
wages. 

1896 . 

1338. 94 

$1, 113. 01 
1, 136.14 

^30.5 

1901 . 

361.  38 

31.8 

The  including  of  the  frozen-meat  industry,  where  the  number  of 
employees  is  small  and  the  industry  product  over  13  times  the  value 
of  the  raw  materials  used,  according  to  the  statistics  of  1901,  makes 
these  figures  useless  for  comparison  with  those  of  other  countries. 
This  explains  the  low  proportion  that  wTages  bear  to  the  total  industry 
product.  It  is  apparent,  however,  that  wages  have  increased  in  a 
much  faster  ratio  than  the  industry  product  per  operative.  Deducting 
the  meat-freezing  industry  from  the  New  Zealand  statistics,  and  com¬ 
paring  with  the  manufacturing  statistics  of  Massachusetts  and  Ohio 
for  the  year  1900,  the  following  table  results: 


ANNUAL  EARNINGS  AND  INDUSTRY  PRODUCT  PER  OPERATIVE  IN  PRINCIPAL  INDUS¬ 
TRIES,  NEW  ZEALAND,  MASSACHUSETTS,  AND  OHIO. 

[Figiires  for  New  Zealand  shown  in  this  table  do  not  include  the  frozen-meat  industry.] 


Locality. 

Annual 
earnings 
per  opera¬ 
tive. 

Industry 
product 
per  opera¬ 
tive. 

Per  cent  of 
industry 
product 
taken  for 
wages. 

New  Zealand  (year  ending  March  31,  1901) . 

$357. 10 
439. 57 

$772.  78 
903. 37 

46.2 

Massaclmsetts  (1900) . . . ’ . . 

48.7 

Ohio  (1900) . 

447. 02 

975. 31 

45.8 

It  is  dangerous  to  make  final  deductions  from  statistics  gathered 
under  such  different  conditions;  but  the  figures  we  have  show  no 
excessive  disproportion  in  the  labor  cost  of  production  in  New  Zealand. 

A  number  of  minor  instances  were  reported  where,  after  an  award 
had  been  granted,  the  price  of  articles  produced  under  the  awards  was 
increased  to  an  extent  that  discouraged  home  production.  A  bee-man 
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in  the  Middle  Island  now  imports  from  the  United  States  the  pails  he 
uses  for  shipment  of  honey,  at  a  cost  of  $1.60  per  dozen,  as  compared 
with  $2.60  per  dozen,  which  he  would  have  to  pay  for  those  made  in 
the  colony  since  the  award  in  the  tinsmiths’  trade  went  into  effect. 
The  same  thing  has  occurred  in  case  of  dredge-bucket  pins  and  a 
number  of  minor  foundry  articles  formerly  made  by  common  hands  at 
the  works,  but  under  the  award  made  only  by  skilled  laborers.  The 
specific  instances  to  which  attention  was  called  were  not  important  in 
themselves.  All  they  show  is  that  the  act  is  a  factor  in  raising  the 
cost  of  production  to  the  manufacturer,  and  that  this  sometimes ; wipes 
out  the  margin  in  favor  of  home  production. 

The  court  takes  trade  conditions  into  account  in  making  awards,  and 
it  is  only  when  inexperience  with  the  details  of  a  case  or  deficient 
information  as  to  real  trade  conditions  leads  to  an  error  in  an  award, 
that  the  judge  imposes  conditions  that  the  trade  can  not  meet.  But  it 
is  one  of  the  difficulties  in  administering  such  a  law  that  such  instances 
of  error  will  occur,  or  that  trade  conditions  will  change  during  the 
currency  of  an  award,  and  the  manufacturer  and  his  workmen  suffer, 
as  a  consequence. 

That  this  danger  is  duly  realized  by  the  court  is  indicated  by  the 
remarks  of  the  judge  upon  the  Wellington  bookbinders’  award  of  1902: 
a  This  work  is  produced  in  the  colony  at  a  very  small  margin  below 
what  it  can  be  imported  and  sold  for,  and  we  have  felt  that  any  mate¬ 
rial  additional  burden  or  restriction  placed  upon  manufacturers  here 
will  imperil  the  industry  altogether,  and  that  the  effect  will  not  be  to 
give  more  work  to  local  journeymen  at  higher  wages,  but  to  compel 
additional  importations,  and  to  go  far  to  destroy  an  industry  which 
at  the  present  time  affords  employment  to  a  considerable  number  of 
workers  who  are  not  technically  journeymen.” 

This  particular  difficulty  occurs,  of  course,  only  where  there  is  out¬ 
side  competition.  In  trades  that  are  necessarily  local,  like  the  build¬ 
ing  trades,  transportation  industries,  grocery  clerks,  butchers,  bakers, 
and  the  general  purveyors  to  the  daily  needs  of  the  community,  there 
is  not  this  economic  restriction  upon  the  terms  that  may  be  embodied 
in  the  awards.  The  employer  passes  on  the  higher  cost  of  production 
to  the  consumer,  who  is  oftentimes  the  very  wage-earner  who  has 
profited  by  the  court’s  decision,  and  this  higher  price  of  commodities 
or  services  in  common  use  in  turn  becomes  an  incentive  to  the  worker 
to  push  his  claim  for  another  increase  of  wages  when  the  next  award 
comes  around.  Moreover,  while  he  at  least  temporarily  profits,  the 
wage-earner  whose  occupation  is  such  as  to  limit  his  wages  to  what 
the  trade  can  stand  without  succumbing  to  foreign  competition  is 
placed  at  a  relative  disadvantage,  because  his  compensation  is  limited 
by  a  different  economic  law  while  the  price  he  may  be  forced  to  pay 
for  services  and  local  commodities  is  almost  unrestricted.  For  this 
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reason,  too,  one  finds  employers  commanding-  a  natural  monopoly  of 
the  local  market  much  more  complacent  over  the  working  of  the  act 
than  others.  An  employer,  who  is  also  a  member  of  parliament,  said: 
•c  I  don't  care  how  high  the  awards  make  wages  so  long  as  1  can  pass 
them  on  to  the  purchaser.  In  fact,  it's  an  advantage  to  us  employers, 
for  we  figure  out  our  profits  on  all  the  money  that  passes  through  our 
hands,  and  bigger  prices  and  bigger  wages  simply  mean  a  bigger  per¬ 
centage  for  us."  Another  large  employer  said  :  “  I  make  more  money 
out  of  the  same  number  of  sales  under  the  act  than  before,  for  my 
profit  is  a  fixed  percentage  of  the  cost  of  production,  and  as  the  cost  of 
production  rises  my  gains  rise.’-  This  desire  of  the  employer  to  make 
a  profit  out  of  the  act  sometimes  leads  to  queer  maneuvering.  The 
following  incident  was  related  to  the  writer  of  this  report  by  a  trade- 
union  officer  in  Wellington: 

4'he  blacksmiths  and  farriers  of  that  city  formed  a  union  and  had 
practically  settled  upon  the  terms  of  a  voluntary  agreement  with  the 
masters,  all  that  remained  to  do  being  to  sign  the  necessary  papers 
and  file  the  instrument  with  the  clerk  of  the  district.  While  this  was 
pending  the  masters  sent  notice  to  the  men  that  they  would  have  to 
bring  the  matter  before  the  court;  that  they — the  masters — would 
not  make  a  voluntary  settlement.  A  few  days  later  the  person  who 
related  the  incident  to  the  writer  met  one  of  the  masters  on  a  suburban 
train  and  questioned  him  as  to  the  employers'  sudden  change  of  front. 
“Oh,"  said  the  master,  “you  see,  we're  willing  to  let  the  men  have 
what  they  want,  but  we  shall  have  to  get  the  matter  into  court  to 
justify  us  in  raising  prices." 

Indeed,  the  men  frankly  recognize  this  condition  in  bringing  a 
reference  for  a  new  award,  and  themselves  suggest  an  increase  in 
prices  to  recoup  the  employers  for  the  higher  wages  paid.  In  his 
remarks  upon  the  Waikato  coal-miners’  award  of  1903  the  judge  said: 
“  In  consequence  of  such  increase  [granted  in  the  previous  award]  the 
company  raised  the  price  of  coal.  *  *  *  The  representatives  of  the 

union  have  contended  that  the  company  can  again  raise  the  price  of 
coal.  The  representatives  of  the  company  submit  that  this  can  not  be 
either  fairly  or  safely  done,  and  the  results  of  the  last  increase  in 
prices,  the  whole  of  which  has  been  absorbed  by  the  increased  price  of 
winning  the  coal,  have  been  a  decreased  output  and  reduced  profits/’ 

The  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  in  New  Zealand  since  the  awards 
began  to  go  into  effect  is  variously  estimated  at  from  20  per  cent  to 
40  per  cent.  A  workman's  wages,  as  said  before,  will  not  go  nearly 
as  far  in  New  Zealand  as  they  will  in  cities  and  towns  of  equal  size  in 
the  United  States.  In  fact  the  necessaries  of  life  cost  from  25  per 
cent  to  40  per  cent  more  than  in  Ohio  or  in  central  California.  It 
probably  costs  more  to  live  in  Auckland,  considered  the  cheapest  of 
New  Zealand  cities,  than  it  does  to  live  in  Philadelphia  or  Washington. 
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A  business  man  occupying  his  own  six-room  cottage  in  a  suburb  across 
the  bay  from  Auckland,  with  a  wife  and  three  small  children,  and 
employing  no  servant,  estimated  his  running  household  expenses  at 
$20  a  week.  It  cost  a  family  of  three  adults,  living  in  the  same  style 
in  Washington,  but  employing  a  servant  at  $3.50  a  week  and  board, 
and  renting  a  seven-room  house  in  the  suburbs,  upon  an  average  $80  a 
month  in  winter  and  $75  in  summer  for  household  expenses.  The 
rent  in  this  case  was  $20  a  month. 

But  the  United  States,  without  arbitration  laws  or  similar  regula¬ 
tion  of  industries,  has  experienced  perhaps  an  equal  relative  rise  in 
prices  within  the  last  eight  years.  Commenting  upon  the  situation  in 
New  Zealand  the  secretary  for  labor  says  in  his  report  for  1902:  “It 
was  complained  [before  the  Victorian  commission]  that  the  present 
act  had  increased  the  cost  of  living  by  raising  the  pay  of  workers; 
that  coal  costs  more  on  account  of  miners'  high  rate  of  wages;  build¬ 
ings  are  more  expensive  because  carpenters,  plumbers,  painters,  etc., 
all  have  higher  wages  than  formerly.  That  fact  must  be  admitted,  but 
it  appears  to  carry  little  disadvantage.  As  soon  as  the  workman  gets 
his  wages  they  are  almost  all  distributed  again  directly;  with  high 
earnings  he  buys  more  bread,  beef,  bee-i*  tea,  clothes,  theater  tickets, 
excursion  tickets,  etc.,  than  if  he  made  poor  earnings."  The  question 
of  just  what  the  farmer,  who  alone  of  the  producers  of  the  colony 
sells  in  a  foreign  market  under  unrestricted  competition  with  pro¬ 
ducers  whose  necessary  commodities  and  services  are  not  supplied  by 
award  protected  wage-earners,  may  come  in  time  to  think  of  these 
rising  prices,  and  what  attitude  he,  with  his  dominant  vote,  may  take 
toward  the  legislation  that  creates  these  awards,  is  yet  to  be  deter¬ 
mined.  The  New  Zealand  farmer  is  at  present  in  a  state  of  high 
prosperity,  which  he  appreciates  the  more  by  contrast  with  the  series 
of  lean  years  that  preceded;  but  his  attitude  under  all  conditions  of 
the  world  market  is  the  crux  of  the  high  price  question  involved  in 
the  arbitration  law’s  effects. 

A  number  of  unfortunate  results  which  opponents  claim  have  fol¬ 
lowed  upon  the  act  will  be  suggested  in  the  quotations  from  general 
opinions  quoted  below.  One.  or  two  require  further  special  men¬ 
tion.  A  dispute  brought  before  the  court  is  by  no  means  so  serious 
a  matter  as  a  strike.  It  does  not  involve  a  cessation  of  industry, 
with  its  attendant  loss  of  production,  acute  ill-feeling  engendered 
between  employers  and  employees,  and  other  economic  and  social 
evils.  But  to  have  a  case  pending  before  an  arbitration  court 
involves  a  certain  amount  of  expense  and  loss  of  time  upon  employ¬ 
ers,  and  is  in  itself  a  check  upon  industry  to  the  extent  that  it 
renders  uncertain  the  future  conditions  of  production.  There  are 
single  employers  working  under  as  many  as  four  different  awards. 
The  total  effect  of  having  these  disputes  constantly  pending — and  with 
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the  congestion  of  the  court’s  business  they  may  hang  tire  a  year  or 
more — is  very  similar,  if  not  quite  so  disastrous,  to  a  chronic  agita¬ 
tion  for  the  revision  of  the  tariff  in  the  United  States.  There  is  no 
more  finality  in  the  labor  situation  under  the  existing  awards  than 
there  was  when  the  law  went  into  operation.  Quite  the  reverse.  The 
disputes  are  increasing  in  number  with  the  growth  of  labor  organiza¬ 
tion,  the  recent  amendments  to  the  act,  and  the  natural  extension  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  under  the  impulse  of  its  own  operation. 
All  the  awards,  agreements,  and  other  instruments  filed  under  the  act 
from  May  30,  1896,  when  the  first  decisions  were  given,  to  June  30, 
1901,  or  in  a  period  of  five  years  and  one  month,  are  included  in  776 
pages  octavo  of  printing;  the  awards  and  similar  documents  filed  dur¬ 
ing  the  following  18  months,  including  possibly  40  pages  of  remarks 
by  the  court  not  published  in  the  previous  volumes,  fill  842  pages. 
In  other  words,  awards  are  growing  both  more  numerous  and  more 
complex;  and  this  increase  can  hardly  help  but  constitute  an  unsettled 
condition  unfavorable  to  the  extension  of  industries.  The  logical 
corollary  of  this  expansion  of  court  interference,  moreover,  is  that 
industrial  evils  have  either  increased  under  the  act,  or  that  much 
readier  and  possibly  less  justifiable  recourse  is  taken  to  the  arbitration 
tribunal  by  those  bringing  the  disputes. 

The  latter  is  probably  the  case  in  many  instances.  Seven  employees, 
out  of  the  hundreds  possibly  employed  in  an  industry,  may  form  a 
union,  and  a  majority  of  these,  or  four  dissatisfied  men,  may  bring 
their  employer  into  court.  Nay,  even  more.  None  of  these  men 
need  be  employed  at  the  time  they  bring  the  action;  for  the  law  says: 
“Where  an  industrial  union  of  workers  is  party  to  an  industrial  dis¬ 
pute,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  board  or  court  to  deal  with  the  dispute 
shall  not  be  affected  by  reason  merely  that  no  member  of  the  union  is 
employed  by  any  party  to  the  dispute,  or  is  personally  concerned  in 
the  dispute.”  This  provision,  which  may  have  been  intended  to  pre¬ 
vent  an  employer  from  dodging  a  dispute  b}r  closing  his  works  before 
a  reference  was  filed,  or  to  enable  workers  to  get  at  sweaters  and 
undercutters  not  employing  members  of  the  union,  certainly  places  an 
unwise  power  in  the  hands  of  a  disaffected  minority  of  the  employees 
in  an  industry.  It  is  only  fair  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  it 
would  be  avoided  were  compulsory  preference  given  to  unionists,  and 
all  employees  forced  to  organize.  But  even  in  the  large  number  of 
trades  where  preference  has  already  been  given  by  the  court,  it  has 
not  followed  that  the  disputes  were  lessened.  The  presence  of  the  act 
itself,  with  its  inexpensive  procedure,  forms  a  temptation  to  invite  its 
interference. 

This  is  a  result  of  the  law  certainly  not  anticipated  by  its  projectors. 
The  premier  himself  is  reported  to  have  remarked  in  a  public  address 
that  the  act  was  being  “ridden  to  death  by  l he  unions."  A  former 
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labor  member  of  parliament  said:  “They  thought  that  when  one  crop 
of  awards  was  oyer  absolute  industrial  peace  would  reign  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years,  until  conditions  changed  to  demand  a  revision.  They 
didn’t  reckon  that  these  disputes  were  going  to  be  hardy  perennials.” 

While  some  of  the  union  officers  use  their  powers  and  influence 
under  the  act  with  discretion,  the  tendency  of  these  organizations 
seems  to  be  to  prosecute  unnecessarily  for  breaches,  when  there  is 
simply  an  unintentional  or  excusable  violation  of  some  minor  detail  of 
an  award.  Labor  men  voluntarily  called  attention  to  this  danger. 
The  fines  go  to  the  unions,  and  this  is  another  incentive  to  bring 
unnecessary  actions.  To  illustrate:  Last  year  the  King’s  birthday 
and  “show,”  or  provincial  fair,  day  in  Christchurch  were  upon  Mon¬ 
day  and  Friday  of  the  same  week.  Wednesday  the  butchers’  shops 
have  a  voluntary  half  holiday,  which  was  also  observed  this  week. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  award  the  men  receive  full  pay  for  these  holi¬ 
days.  Some  of  the  employees  without  objection  came  to  the  shops 
Friday  morning  to  take  in  the  meat  received  from  the  abattoirs  and 
prepare  it  for  Saturday  distribution.  They  remained  two  hours  to 
do  this,  in  order  to  relieve  the  press  of  work  the  following  morning, 
when,  on  account  of  the  Sunday  trade,  deliveries  for  Saturday  use 
had  to  be  out  of  the  shops  by  7  a.  m.  The  union  sued  the  employers 
for  breach  and  secured  a  conviction.  In  another  instance  in  the 
same  city  where  a  holida}^  occurred  in  the  week  the  men  and  employ¬ 
ers  worked  unwittingly  two  arid  one-half  hours  more  than  the  pre¬ 
scribed  time  for  the  week  under  such  conditions.  It  was  a  case  where 
it  would  take  a  rather  bright  mathematician  to  figure  out  that  a  breach 
had  occurred.  The  employers  were  later  sued  and  convicted  for  this 
offense.  Even  after  they  had  been  fined  many  of  the  employers 
couldn’t  see  where  the  award  had  been  violated,  and  were  disputing 
about  it  a  month  later.  These  fines  ranged  from  $4.87  to  $9.73  and 
went  to  the  unions.  The  costs  of  the  suits  were  over  $35. 

Another  evil  resulting  from  the  present  method  of  prosecuting 
breaches  is  suggested  by  the  following  Press  Association  telegram 
from  Wellington,  in  June,  1903:  “A  large  deputation  of  sawmillers 
from  various  parts  of  the  colony  waited  upon  the  premier  to-night 
in  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the  arbitration  act  was  being 
worked.  The  deputation  asked  that  amendments  should  be  intro¬ 
duced  to  prevent  any  official  of  a  union  receiving  anything  but  a 
fixed  salary,  to  prevent  fines  from  being  awarded  to  unions,  and  to 
prevent  the  private  settlement  of  breaches  of  awards.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  the  secretary  of  one  union,  who  admitted  receiving  no  salary 
from  the  organization,  had  recently  visited  a  number  of  districts  and 
presumably  collected  a  large  sum  in  fines  and  stirred  up  a  good  deal 
of  irritation.  These  fines  went  to  the  secretary.”  One  is  permitted 
to  fancy  that  employers  did  not  pay  fines  for  which  they  were  not 
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liable;  but  there  is  undoubtedly  a  real  evil  suggested  in  this  com¬ 
munication. 

The  general  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  the  act  varies  among  different 
employers  and  different  classes  of  the  people.  It  would  be  wrong  to 
say  that  any  one  portion  of  the  community  was  entirely  in  accord  upon 
the  question.  Some  of  the  bitterest  opponents  are  not  large  employ¬ 
ers,  but  investors,  professional  men,  and  retail  merchants.  So  far  as 
the  personal  experience  of  the  writer  of  this  report  goes,  the  class 
most  unanimously  hostile  to  the  present  labor  legislation  is  the  large 
farmers  and  pastoralists.  A  number  of  these  were  interviewed  in  dif¬ 
ferent  places,  engaged  in  casual  conversation  on  trains,  on  steamers, 
and  at  hotels,  and  all  expressed  opinions  unreservedly  unfavorable  to 
the  act.  No  opportunity  was  afforded  of  gauging  to  an  equal  extent 
the  opinions  of  smaller  agriculturists,  but  those  met  by  chance  were 
not  favorable  to  the  laws,  which  they  seemed  to  consider  opposed  to 
their  own  interests  and  as  intended  to  favor  the  town  at  the  expense  of 
the  country.  Commercial  travelers  appeared  to  have  a  class  prejudice 
against  the  labor  laws,  and  reported  lack  of  sympathy  in  the  country 
districts  with  the  present  legislation.  On  the  other  hand,  many  of 
the  very  largest  employers  and  those  with  most  experience  with  labor 
difficulties,  were  generally  favorable  to  the  arbitration  law,  or  at  least 
to  the  principle  it  involves.  The  managers  of  large  shipping  compa¬ 
nies,  a  coal-mine  manager,  and  some  of  the  large  manufacturers  belong 
to  this  class.  There  has  undoubtedly  been  a  recent  recrudescence  of 
hostility  to  all  arbitration  legislation  on  account  of  the  agitation  for 
compulsory  preference  to  unionists.  There  was  no  disposition  any¬ 
where  among  the  people  at  large  to  consider  present  legislation  final  or 
to  attribute  to  it  the  qualities  of  an  industrial  panacea.  The  laboring 
classes  as  a  body  are  firm  supporters  of  the  law,  though  in  several 
instances  they  criticise  its  practical  working.  The  general  opinions  of 
employers  and  employees  and  public  officials  practically  familiar  with 
the  operation  of  the  act  are  naturally  the  most  illuminating,  and  are  the 
only  ones  here  quoted:  A  woolen  manufacturer,  in  parliamentary  tes¬ 
timony:  “The  Canterbury  Employers’  Association  wishes  to  impress 
upon  the  government  that  they  are  in  accord  with  the  principles  laid 
down  in  the  conciliation  and  arbitration  act.  There  is  no  antagonism 
now,  whatever  there  may  have  been.”  A  clothing  manufacturer,  in  a 
personal  interview:  “Experience  improves  the  act  and  the  awards, 
and  in  ten  years  we  shall  have  it  on  a  good  working  footing.”  Another 
employer:  “The  act  has  brought  the  men  a  larger  share  of  the  profits 
of  prosperity  than  they  otherwise  would  have  received.”  An  employer 
in  a  speech  before  parliament:  “So  far  as  1  am  aware  the  employers 
of  this  colony  do  not  want  the  industrial  conciliation  and  arbitration 
act  repealed.  They  recognize  this:  That  while  there  may  have  been 
mistakes  in  the  administration,  and  advantage  taken  of  some  of  the 
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provisions  of  the  act,  yet  as  a  method  of  settling  disputes  it  is  infinitely 
better  than  the  old  method  of  strikes.”  The  secretary  of  an  employers’ 
association:  “Employers  don’t  object  to  a  court’s  fixing  a  minimum 
wage  and  hours  of  labor,  but  they  do  object  to  having  all  the  details 
of  their  business  regulated  by  the  court.”  A  large  employer:  “The 
act  prevents  sweating,  and  so  long  as  the  men  do  not  make  manufac¬ 
turing  more  expensive  than  importing,  we  can  pass  the  extra  expense 
on  the  consumer  and  do  not  complain.  ”  A  coal-mine  manager:  4 ‘  I  pre¬ 
fer  to  have  the  act  in  force  in  my  business.”  A  large  manufacturer: 
“It  wouldn’t  be  wise  to  sweep  away  the  act  now,  because  it  has  created 
a  new  industrial  environment.  But  if  we  could  have  foreseen  how  it 
would  develop,  we  should  have  opposed  it  vigorous^.  Industry  is 
regulated  in  the  interests  of  a  single  class.  The  labor  legislation  has 
not  been  any  benefit  to  the  industry  of  the  colony.”  A  publisher: 
“The  principle  is  all  right,  but  the  whole  thing  should  be  taken  Out  of 
politics.”  A  steamship  corporation  manager:  “I  myself,  and  I  think 
employers  generally,  favor  the  act,  though  the  awards  are  sometimes 
unsatisfactory.  But  the  employers  are  often  to  blame  for  this,  in  not 
making  a  good  presentation  of  their  case  and  covering  all  the  points 
with  sufficient  evidence.  I  don’t  favor  having  attorneys,  but  we  might 
do  better  in  some  ways  if  we  had  them  to  even  up  evidence  for  us.”  A 
publisher:  “Employers  were  always  friendly  to  the  act,  but  the  con¬ 
stant  pressure  and  new  demands  of  the  unions  have  tended  to  make 
them  hostile.”  The  president  of  an  employers'  association:  “After 
all  these  criticisms,  I  still  say  that  the  act  might  be  so  amended  as  to 
be  a  God-send  to  the  colony.'’  An  ironworks  superintendent:  “The 
act  on  the  whole  is  fair  and  we’re  satisfied  with  it.”  A  building  con¬ 
tractor:  “Personally  I  prefer  to  have  a  free  hand  with  my  employees, 
and  I  never  had  a  dispute  with  them  all  the  years  I  was  in  business 
before  the  act  was  passed.  But  on  the  whole  I  think  the  act  is  all 
right.  It  gives  me  more  assurance  of  settled  conditions  in  the  lines  of 
business  I  depend  on  for  supplies.”  A  large  employer:  “Politics 
interferes  with  the  fair  administration  of  the  act.”  A  woolen  manu¬ 
facturer:  “We  are  putting  a  lot  more  money  into  our  business,  and  I 
believe  in  the  principle  of  arbitration.  But  they  are  hedging  us  in 
too  much  with  their  regulations.  They  go  too  far  at  present.”  A 
labor  member  of  parliament:  “If  a  vote  were  taken  among  employ¬ 
ers,  and  the  question  of  compulsory  preference  to  unionists  were  not 
up,  a  majority  would  be  for  the  arbitration  law.”  A  Conservative  daily 
(opposed  to  the  present  ministry):  “The  great  majority  of  people  of 
the  colon}',  however,  who  recognize  that  the  law  has  not  been  subject 
to  a  crucial  test,  are  quite  content  to  see  it  maintained  until  they  have 
a  chance  of  judging  whether  under  all  possible  conditions,  and  in  times 
of  adversity  as  well  as  in  times  of  prosperity,  it  can  be  depended  upon 
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to  provide  a  satisfactory  method  of  adjusting  labor  disputes/’  An 
employer  member  of  parliament:  “My  fellow  manufacturers  as  a  rule 
do  not  hold  with  me.  *  *  *  I  have  had  a  long  and  varied  experi¬ 

ence  in  the  employment  of  labor  in  several  manufacturing  spheres, 
and  the  conclusion  I  have  arrived  at  fully  coincides  with  the  opinion 
I  had  when  we  first  adopted  the  present  policy  some  few  years  ago — 
that  is,  that  great  benefit  has  accrued  to  every  one,  employers  and 
employees — and  that  the  industrial  field  has  been  very  materially  fer¬ 
tilized  by  a  system  which  practically  puts  an  end  to  strikes,  and  so 
renders  manufacturing  operations  much  more  constant  and  certain, 
especially  where  contract  liability  is  a  factor  in  the  case.” 

Against  these  opinions,  favorable  or  favorable  with  qualifications, 
might  be  set  as  many  more  that  were  quite  the  reverse.  Organiza¬ 
tions  of  employers  are  distinctly  adverse  to  the  act,  so  far  as  their 
official  statements  can  lead  one  to  form  an  opinion.  Employers, 
especially  those  in  mercantile  as  well  as  in  manufacturing  business, 
were  sometimes  peculiarly  reticent  as  to  their  views  upon  the  arbi-. 
tration  law  until  assured  that  what  they  said  would  be  considered 
confidential.  In  one  or  two  cases  persons  visited  in  company  with  a 
public  official  would  speak  favorably  of  the  act,  and  in  private  con¬ 
versation  subsequently  express  quite  the  reverse  opinion.  Business 
men  went  out  of  their  way  in  three  cities  to  say  that  the  publicity 
given  their  testimony  prevented  employers  from  testifying  or  from 
stating  their  views  frankly  before  the  Australian  commissions  sent 
over  to  investigate  the  working  of  the  act,  lest  they  thereby  injure 
their  business.  In  looking  over  a  number  of  the  original  replies  to 
the  questions  sent  out  by  the  emploj-ers’  associations  to  their  members, 
asking  for  opinions  upon  the  measure,  the  writer  of  this  report  was 
struck  with  the  fact  that  many  were  marked  “private,”  and  that  some 
had  even  been  brought  in  to  the  secretary  unsigned.’  It  is  difficult  to 
say  just  what  this  spirit  indicated  as  to  conditions,  but  it  was  so 
marked  that  it  can  not  nonestly  be  omitted  from  a  description  of  the 
testimony  presented. 

The  questions  just  referred  to  were  sent  out  b}^  the  employers’ 
associations  of  the  four  principal  cities  of  the  colony,  to  their  members, 
asking  for  opinions  as  to  certain  effects  of  the  arbitration  act.  About 
30  replies  were  received  in  each  cit}7,  the  answers  frequently  being 
from  the  secretary  of  an  industrial  union  of  employers,  voicing  the 
opinion  of  all  the  members  of  the  society,  so  that  the  actual  value  of 
each  reply  varied,  some  representing  individual  and  others  collective 
opinions.  But  in  no  instance,  so  far  as  the  writer  could  learn,  were 
opinions  favorable  to  the  act  indorsed  by  more  than  a  single  indi¬ 
vidual.  Upon  numerical  rating,  therefore,  the  balance  of  opinion 
adverse  to  the  law  as  it  stands  at  present  would  be  considerably 
heavier  than  it  appears  in  the  table, 
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In  the  tabular  statement  the  city  of  Auckland  has  been  omitted 
because  exact  figures  could  not  be  obtained,  but  the  replies  averaged 
about  the  same  as  in  other  cities. 

OPINIONS  OF  EMPLOYERS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  CONCILIATION  AND  ARBITRATION  ACT. 


Wellington. 

Christchurch. 

Dunedin. 

Total. 

Questions. 

Persons  reply- 

Persons  reply- 

Persons  reply- 

Persons  reply- 

mg. 

ing. 

ing. 

ing. 

Yes. 

Quali¬ 

fied. 

No. 

Yes. 

Quali¬ 

fied. 

No. 

Yes. 

Quali¬ 

fied. 

No. 

Yes. 

Quali¬ 

fied. 

No. 

In  your  opinion  was  such  a  meas- 

ure  required — 

For  the  purpose  of  removing 

any  actual  difficulties  ex¬ 
isting  . 

5 

2 

26 

5 

7 

19 

(°) 

(a) 

(a) 

10 

9 

45 

As  a  preventive  of  prospec- 

tive  evils  not  otherwise  pro¬ 
vided  against . 

5 

3 

25 

5 

3 

25 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

10 

6 

50 

For  any  other  justifiable  pur- 

pose . 

5 

3 

25 

2 

7 

19 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

7 

10 

44 

Has  the  operation  of  the  act  been, 

in  your  opinion,  beneficial  in — 

The  promotion  of  good  feeling 

between  employers  and  em¬ 
ployed  . 

2 

33 

28 

3 

26 

2 

3 

87 

Increasing  the  efficiency  or 

conscientiousness  of  work¬ 
men  . 

34 

28 

1 

27 

1 

89 

Increasing  the  general  pros- 

perity . 

1 

5 

28 

28 

6 

20 

1 

11 

76 

In  your  opinion  has  the  act  been 

productive  of  evils  in — 

Creating  disputes  between  em- 

1 

ployers  and  employees . 

31 

3 

36 

1 

29 

96 

3 

2 

Causing  loss  or  waste  of  time 

to  employers  and  employees 
during  the  ‘  ‘  hearing  of  such 

disputes” . 

31 

3 

1 

30 

1 

22 

2 

2 

83 

5 

4 

Causing  interference  with  em- 

ployers  in  the  control  of 
their  business . ; . 

31 

2 

2 

29 

1 

26 

2 

86 

4 

3 

Limiting  the  development 

and  lessening  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  trade  and  manufac¬ 
ture  . 

31 

2 

2 

29 

1 

20 

3 

1 

80 

5 

4 

Increasing  the  expenses  of 

business  without  increasing 
the  volume  of  profit  thereof. 

32 

2 

29 

1 

1 

23 

1 

84 

4 

1 

Discouraging  or  preventing 

the  investment  of  capital  in 
industries . 

32 

2 

29 

2 

27 

88 

2 

2 

a  This  question  was  not  sent  out  in  Dunedin. 

This  table  shows  the  general  attitude  of  employers  toward  the  law 
as  it  stands  at  present  upon  the  statute  books.  The  following  quota¬ 
tions  give  more  specific  reasons  for  this  hostility: 

The  woolen  manufacturer  whose  parliamentary  testimony  has  already 
been  quoted  as  favorable  to  the  act,  said  in  his  testimony  before  the 
Victorian  Commission  in  1902:  “In  the  woolen  mill  it  [the  act]  has 
had  a  bad  effect  generally  in  producing  strained  relations.  The  old 
friendly  relationship  that  previously  existed  has  ceased  to  exist,  not 
only  as  between  operatives  and  employers,  but  between  the  operatives 
themselves.  *  *  *  The  intention  of  the  act  has  been  departed 

from  altogether,  that  instead  of  settling  it  is  promoting  disputes.” 
The  secretary  of  an  employers’  association,  in  a  personal  interview: 
“The  act  kills  kindly  sentiment  between  employers  and  employees. 
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Employers  make  no  voluntary  concessions  now."  Another  large 
employer  said  in  his  testimony  before  the  commission  just  mentioned: 
“We  have  been  in  business  for  20  years,  employ  between  250  and  300 
hands,  pay  £600  ($2,920)  a  week  in  wages,  and  never  had  a  word  of  dis¬ 
pute  or  complaint  or  unpleasantness  with  our  workers;  yet,  when  this 
thing  came  in,  a  minority  joined  with  the  union  and  formulated  these 
ridiculous  demands.”  Another  employer  said  in  a  personal  interview: 
“We  have  never  had  so  much  industrial  unrest  as  since  the  passing  of 
the  act.”  The  secretary  of  an  employers’ association  said:  “The  act 
stereotypes  industries.”  A  building  contractor  said:  “  I  would  repeal 
or  greatty  modify  the  act.  You  can’t  make  awards  flexible  enough  to 
suit  the  different  conditions  of  production  and  the  different  capacities 
of  individual  workmen.”  A  manufacturer:  “We  could  do  better 
without  the  law.”  A  skilled  ironworks  mechanic  was  the  only  work¬ 
man  who  spoke  unreservedly  against  the  law.  He  said:  “I’ve  been 
here  since  the  laws  started.  I  don’t  think  much  of  them.  I  prefer  to 
make  my  own  terms  with  the  boss  and  work  as  I  please.” 

Opinion,  therefore,  is  evidently  divided,  but  workingmen  as  a  class 
are  in  favor  of,  and  employers  as  a  class  are  opposed  to,  the  present 
arbitration  law.  Employers  almost  universally  profess  to  believe  in 
the  “principle”  of  arbitration,  and  this  might  mislead  a  casual  inter¬ 
viewer  as  to  their  opinion  -of  the  arbitration  legislation  actually  in 
force.  But  many  who  criticise  the  present  law  most  severely  would 
not  see  it  suddenly  repealed.  They  say  it  has  created  an  environment 
that  would  lead  to  industrial  anarchy  for  a  period,  if  the  legal 
restraints  were  taken  away  from  the  strongly  organized  unions.  And 
many,  with  strong  class  instincts  and  the  resentment  of  a  petty  fine 
paid  by  themselves  or  a  fellow  employer  for  some  possibly  trifling 
and  unintentional  breach  of  an  award  still  rankling  in  their  minds, 
may  express  themselves  more  strongly  than  they  feel.  Employers 
were  encountered  whose  denunciations  of  the  act  were  both  vociferous 
and  profane,  implying  some  specially  acute  and  recent  ground  for 
their  effusion  of  sentiment  upon  the  subject.  Others  expressed  them¬ 
selves  more  quietly,  but  with  equal  bitterness.  But  the  most  forceful 
opponents  of  the  act  were  the  dispassionate  critics,  employers  of 
responsibility,  who  felt  effects  from  its  workings  which  they  honestly 
believed  to  be  detrimental  to  industry  and  to  all  classes  of  industrial 
workers.  Still,  it  is  doubtful  if  there  is  an  employer  of  importance  in 
New  Zealand  who  would  return  voluntarily  to  the  system  of  strikes. 
They  would  amend  and  modify,  probably  entirely  remodel,  the  present 
legislation,  but  they  would  retain  in  some  form  or  other  its  essential 
principle.  Public  opinion  in  the  colony  has  been  cultivated  into  a  posi¬ 
tion  where  it  would  hardly  tolerate  again  a  free  fight  between  employers 
and  employees.  This  feeling  was  voiced  by  a  man  of  much  local  promi- 
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nence,  an  employer  of  a  large  amount  of  labor  under  the  act,  and  one 
of  the  most  intelligent  and  consistently  logical  and  dispassionate  oppo¬ 
nents  of  the  present  labor  legislation  met  in  the  colony.  At  the  close 
of  the  conversation  he  was  asked:  “Would  you  repeal  the  present 
laws  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  strikes  the  only  ultimate  method  of 
settling  industrial  disputes  ?”  He  thought  a  moment,  and  then  replied: 
“I  was  in  Chicago  recently,  when  your  building  trades  were  on  a  strike. 
I  saw  armed  men  standing  at  the  corners  of  your  new  Federal  building 
there  to  protect  the  workmen  from  the  strikers.  No,  I  don’t  want  to 
see  a  change  of  our  laws  that  will  permit  of  such  conditions  here.” 

Considered  merely  as  a  piece  of  legislation,  and  judged  by  its  logical 
consistency  and  conformity  to  those  general  principles  which  political 
experience  has  taught  should  be  observed  in  legal  enactments,  the 
arbitration  law  possesses  certain  defects.  To  try  to  unite  conciliation 
and  compulsion  in  the  same  statute,  as  consecutive  phases  of  an  iden¬ 
tical  legal  process,  was,  as  already  pointed  out,  a  practical  impossi¬ 
bility.  The  scales  of  justice  were  never  so  near  the  eyes  of  the  lit¬ 
igants  as  entirely  to  hide  her  sword  hand.  Yet  to  embody  these  two 
principles  in  the  original  statute  was  practically  a  historical  necessity. 
The  theory  of  the  law  when  enacted  was  to  establish  a  tribunal  to 
enforce  collective  bargains;  the  practical  effect  of  the  law  has  been  to 
establish  a  tribunal  for  making  collective  bargains.  Hence,  also,  the 
name  “court”  applied  to  the  principal  tribunal  constituted  by  the  act 
is  misleading  in  so  far  as  it  implies  an  identity  or  strong  similarity  in 
form,  procedure,  functions,  or  guiding  principles  to  any  other  court 
existing  in  a  modern  judicial  system.  In  the  first  place,  the  arbitration 
court  is  a  representative,  not  an  impartial  and  nonpartisan,  body;  in 
the  second  place,  persons  not  cited  or  allowed  to  defend  themselves 
before  it  are  bound  by  its  decisions  and  suffer  pains  and  penalties 
from  its  actions;  third,  it  legislates,  and  then  takes  judicial  cognizance 
of  the  violations  of  its  own  laws.  The  court  is  a  body  with  delegated 
legislative  powers.  It  fixes  holidays,  compensation  for  accidents, 
physical  conditions  of  employment,  all  of  which  form  items  of  legisla¬ 
tion  in  the  existing  statutes  of  parliament;  and  it  grants  compulsory 
preference  to  unionists  and  establishes  a  minimum  wage,  both  of  which 
subjects  are  upon  the  programme  of  proposed  or  solicited  legislation 
for  the  coming  session.  It  does  not  grant  trial  by  jury,  nor  are 
its  decisions  reviewed  by  any  other  tribunal.  All  these  facts  are 
faults  from  the  statesman’s  point  of  view,  and  they  do  violence  to 
the  general  experience  of  mankind  as  crystallized  in  political  princi¬ 
ples.  To  unite  legislative  and  judicial  functions  in  a  single  body,  irre¬ 
sponsible  to  any  higher  power  than  the  popular  legislature,  must 
appear  to  Americans,  with  their  constitutional  principles  and  pre¬ 
cedents  in  view,  a  dangerous  retrogression  to  more  primitive  conditions 
of  law. 
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A  second  reactionary  principle  involved  in  the  statute  is  pointed  out 
by  the  chief  justice  of  the  colony  in  his  decision  upon  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  court.  He  says:  “  The  court  [of  arbitration]  can  make  the  con¬ 
tract  or  agreement  that  is  to  exist  between  workmen  and  employer. 
It  abrogates  the  right  of  workmen  and  employers  to  make  their  own 
contracts.  It  in  effect  abolishes  ‘contract’  and  restores  ‘status.’  *  *  * 
No  doubt  the  statute,  by  abolishing  contract  and  restoring  status,  may 
be  a  reversal  to  a  state  of  things  that  existed  before  our  industrial 
era,  as  Maine  and  other  jurists  have  pointed  out.  The  power  of  the 
legislature  is  sufficient  to  cause  a  reversion  to  this  prior  state,  though 
jurists  may  say  that  from  status  to  contract  marks  the  path  of 
progress.” 

The  purpose  of  this  criticism  is  to  indicate  the  fact  that  practical 
expediency  rather  than  scientific  principles  were  observed  in  drafting 
the  present  statute,  and  that  it  possesses  all  the  defects  and  weaknesses 
of  purely  empirical  legislation.  Unless  some  political  or  economic 
change  in  the  colony  leads  to  an  early  repeal  of  the  law,  these  faults 
will  manifest  themselves  in  practical  experience  and  be  remedied. 
But  they  should  not  be  overlooked  when  the  act  is  taken  for  a  model 
for  legislation  elsewhere. 

The  obvious  advantages  of  preventing  strikes,  with  all  their  atten¬ 
dant  evils,  and  the  faith  that  the  path  of  social  progress  leads  toward 
a  better  remedy  than  they  for  the  settlement  of  industrial  disputes, 
are  all  the  arguments  needed  for  a  conscientious  consideration  of  the 
New  Zealand  law,  as  pointing  the  way  to  a  possible  solution  of  these 
difficulties  in  our  own  country.  But  even  with  that  purpose  in  mind, 
it  is  well  to  call  attention  to  some  of  the  obstacles  that  would  occur  in 
enacting  such  legislation  in  America.  In  the  first  place,  our  national 
and  State  constitutions  would  guarantee  a  jury  trial  to  persons  prose¬ 
cuted  for  serious  breaches  of  awards,  and  possibly  to  parties  brought 
into  court  under  any  industrial  dispute  which  could  be  proved  to 
involve  a  property  issue  of  sufficient  magnitude,  with  its  indirectly 
resultant  penalties.  This  is  a  right  that  neither  workingmen  nor 
employers  in  America — but  above  all  workingmen — could  be  per¬ 
suaded  to  sacrifice.  The  question  of  federal  and  State  jurisdiction 
would  at  once  appear.  The  production  of  interchangeable  commodi¬ 
ties  could  not  be  well  regulated  by  a  State  court;  for  manufacturers 
hampered  by  an  award  would  simply  move  over  into  another  State, 
where  they  would  be  assured  of  a  policy  of  noninterference  in  their 
industry.  The  problem  that  has  presented  itself  in  New  Zealand  as 
the  question  of  colonial  awards,  or  the  adjustment  of  awards  to  the 
conditions  of  production  in  different  localities,  would  be  multiplied 
many  times  in  a  country  like  the  United  States.  The  New 
Zealand  awards,  moreover,  are  adjusted  only  to  conditions  of 
competition  in  a  home  market,  while  in  America  they  would  have  to 
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be  adjusted  to  conditions  of  competition  and  production  in  foreign 
markets  and  countries  if  we  are  to  retain  our  export  trade.  To  draw 
any  final  deductions  from  the  working  of  the  law  in  an  agricultural 
colony,  remote  from  immigration  routes  and  with  no  export  trade  in 
manufactured  commodities,  that  would  apply  to  the  more  complex 
conditions  of  a  country  like  our  own  is  manifestly  impossible. 

The  law  does  tend  to  create  monopolies.  It  forces  employers  into 
unions,  for  only  thus  can  they  defend  themselves  under  the  act,  and 
these  naturally  evolve  into  organizations  for  restricting  competition. 
This  was  naively  avowed  by  certain  employers  in  the  colony,  and 
charged  by  the  workingmen  on  more  than  one  occasion.  Under  the 
operation  of  the  awards  workers  become  partners  in  the  profits  of  such 
combinations,  but  not  always  the  stronger  partner.  It  would  seem  that 
in  a  country  like  the  United  States  this  feature  of  the  New  Zealand  law 
might  be  likely  to  stimulate  unduly  a  progress  toward  the  centraliza¬ 
tion  of  industry. 

There  is,  moreover,  an  artificial  condition  accountable  in  part  for 
the  success  of  the  law  in  New  Zealand  that  would  not  be  present  in  our 
own  country.  The  minimum  wage,  whether  established  by  a  court  or 
by  a  special  board,  as  in  Victoria,  throws  the  slow  worker  and  the  semi- 
incompetent  wage-earner  out  of  employment.  This  is  the  testimony 
of  Victorian  manufacturers  and  investigators  as  to  the  working  of  the 
law  in  that  State,  and  is  the  testimony  of  practically  all  employers 
interviewed  in  New  Zealand.  The  Victorian  Commission,  speaking 
from  the  results  of  its  investigation  in  the  latter  colony,  says:  “It  is 
clear  that  the  problem  how  to  protect  and  provide  a  livelihood  for  the 
slow  and  inferior  worker  without  impairing  or  breaking  down  the 
principle  of  the  minimum  wage  has  not  yet  been  properly  solved  in 
New  Zealand.”  Hitherto  the  poor  workers  and  unemployed  have  been 
put  upon  the  public  works  of  the  colony,  and  thus  drawn  away  from 
the  labor  market.  Though  this  may  not  have  been  the  special  purpose 
of  the  policy  of  extensive  public  borrowing  for  internal  improvements 
adopted  by  the  government,  an  indirect  result  of  that  policy  has  been 
t<  i  provide  what  have  been  tantamount  to  relief  works  for  the  unem¬ 
ployed.  But  throw  this  great  ragged  edge  of  society  into  the  labor 
market,  where  a  minimum  wage  law  is  in  force,  and  a  powerful  incen¬ 
tive  for  the  evasion  of  that  law  is  at  once  put  upon  employers  and 
would-be  workers  alike.  This  difficulty  has  not  been  entirely  avoided 
in  New  Zealand.  In  the  report  of  the  1902  conference  of  the  trades 
and  labor  councils  of  the  colony,  one  of  the  delegates  is  quoted  as 
saying  that  he  knew  of  cases  in  Auckland  where  men  said  they  were 
getting  the  minimum  wage  when  they  were  not  doing  so,  and  other 
cases  where  men  got  the  minimum  wage  but  handed  back  a  portion  to 
their  employer.  This  evasion  occurs,  according  to  public  reports, 
under  the  minimum  wage  boards  in  Victoria.  With  our  constant 
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influx  of  foreign  immigration,  accustomed  to  a  low  standard  of  living 
and  low  payment  for  their  services,  the  difficulties  here  suggested 
would  be  increased  manifold.  And  secret  rebates  would  not  be  such  a 
new  thing  with  some  of  our  employers.  But  still,  the  need  of  provid¬ 
ing  a  remedy  for  conditions  in  America  is  only  the  more  exigent  for 
that  reason. 

The  political  aspect  of  the  law’s  effects  is  also  to  be  considered. 
Practical  politics  and  legislation  can  not  be  divorced  in  our  country 
even  to  the  same  extent  as  in  New  Zealand.  In  that  colony  the  premier 
is  the  font  of  administration,  legislation,  and  justice  alike.  When  a 
man  of  dominant  personality,  immense  will  power,  and  unusual  ability, 
like  Air.  Seddon,  who  at  present  unites  in  his  own  person  the  prime 
minister,  colonial  treasurer,  minister  of  defence,  minister  of  labor, 
minister  of  education,  and  minister  of  immigration,  besides  being  a 
member  of  both  houses  and  the  leader  of  the  majority  in  parliament, 
is  at  the  helm  in  a  small  colony  like  New  Zealand,  any  legislation  in 
favor  with  the  administration  finds  strong  and  effective  support  at 
need.  For  Americans,  working  under  a  system  of  local  government 
and  dispersed  political  power,  with  the  constant  necessity  of  reconcil¬ 
ing  the  most  diverse  interests  in  their  legislative  assemblies,  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  enforcing  and  maintaining  such  laws  as  the  arbitration  act 
assumes  an  entirely  different  aspect.  Indeed,  to  an  outsider  it  looks 
as  though  the  political  problem  might  become  acute  even  in  New  Zea¬ 
land.  Within  the  past  18  months  the  farmers  have  begun  to  organize, 
and  now  their  “union”  is  reported  to  have  20,000  members.  While 
professedly  nonpolitical  and  mainly  intended  for  the  discussion  of 
agricultural  questions,  the  rules  of  the  society  provide  that:  “Any 
council,  branch,  or  executive  of  the  union  may  take  into  consideration 
any  political  question  affecting  the  farming  or  pastoral  interests,  but 
shall  so  far  as  possible  avoid  the  discussion  of  purely  partisan  ques¬ 
tions.”  A  representative  of  the  organization  said:  “Several  of  the 
South  Island  branches  have  wanted  to  commit  the  organization,  20,000 
strong,  to  opposition  to  the  labor  party.  But  the  North  Island  section 
was  opposed  to  such  action,  as  it  might  drive  from  our  ranks  many 
supporters  of  Air.  Seddon.  We  prefer  to  keep  an  eye  on  labor  laws, 
and  make  our  strength  felt  in  opposition  to  such  as  affect  our  interests. 
The  farmers  are  opposed  to  the  labor  party  upon  the  tariff,  immigra¬ 
tion,  taxation,  and  land  tenure.  They  want  restricted  and  we  free 
immigration;  they  oppose  and  we  uphold  freeholds.  Labor  has  no 
stake  in  the  country,  like  the  farmers,  and  migrates  to  other  colonies 
in  times  of  depression,  leaving  us  to  pay  their  public  debts.”  An 
agricultural  implement  manufacturer  said  that  the  hostile  of  the 
farmers  to  the  labor  legislation  was  sufficient  to  seriously  affect  the 
sale  of  home-made  implements  among  them.  His  agents  reported 
that  the  former  sentiment  in  favor  of  patronizing  the  colonial  indus- 
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tries  in  this  line  had  quite  disappeared.  In  petitioning  for  awards 
before  the  court,  workers  in  the  tanning  and  meat-freezing  trades  are 
said  to  have  suggested  to  their  employers  that  if  they  could  not  raise 
prices  in  the  foreign  markets,  they  could  at  least  cut  prices  to  the 
farmers  in  order  to  pay  higher  wages.  One  of  the  leading  adminis¬ 
tration  dailies  thus  comments  upon  the  situation,  in  May,  1903: 
“Naturally  the  farmers  are  opposed  to  preference  of  employment 
being  given  to  the  unionists,  and  they  are  determined  to  influence 
parliament  to  reject  the  proposition.  There  is  also  reasonableness  in 
their  contention  that  the  arbitration  act  is  unfair  in  so  far  as,  while  it 
provides  for  organized  labor  and  organized  capital,  the  unorganized 
consumers  and  farmers  are  being  ignored.  *  *  *  The  farmers 

have  also  been  stimulated  to  similar  organization,  and  it  is  well  that 
these  organizations  should  exist  in  the  state.  They  may  be  mutually 
destructive  of  each  other’s  worst  elements,  and  yet  be  generally  help¬ 
ful  to  the  community  as  a  whole.”  Labor  leaders  generally  attach 
slight  importance  to  this  opposition,  on  the  ground  that  the  farmers 
can  not  be  organized  and  harmonized  enough  to  make  them  an  effect¬ 
ive  political  force;  but  to  an  American  (accustomed  to  see  the  political 
activity  of  the  farmers  of  an  agricultural  State  when  dissatisfied),  it 
seems  that  here  might  be  the  beginning  of  a  movement  that  may  have 
an  important  influence,  not  perhaps  in  abolishing,  but  in  greatly  modi¬ 
fying  the  character  of  labor  legislation  directly  affecting  rural  inter¬ 
ests.  There  is  not  the  same  solidarity  between  farm  hands  and 
farmers  in  the  colony  as  in  America.  A  farmer  with  a  lifelong  expe¬ 
rience  in  New  Zealand  said  he  never  knew  of  farm  workmen  sitting 
down  to  the  same  table  with  their  employer.  So  the  trade  unions  may 
have  a  lever  in  organized  farm  labor  with  which  to  bring  pressure 
to  bear  to  prevent  hostile  action  by  country  employers.  But  such 
special  conditions  do  not  obtain  in  America;  and  the  political  problem 
of  reconciling  the  interests  of  agricultural  producers  and  consumers 
with  those  of  manufacturers  and  workmen  in  the  skilled  occupations 
would  have  to  be  considered  very  seriously  in  the  United  States  if 
legislation  were  to  be  permanent.  The  New  Zealand  law,  as  evolved 
in  actual  operation  is  certainly  class  legislation,  and  the  rights  of 
society  at  large  are  not  sufficiently  protected  or  observed  as  yet  in  the 
system  it  creates.  A  member  of  the  arbitration  court  has  said:  “Noth¬ 
ing  is  recognized  by  the  arbitration  act  except  unions  of  workers  and 
unions  of  employers.  The  trade,  commerce,  manufacture,  agriculture, 
and  mining,  the  interests  and  the  welfare  of  the  800,000  people  in  New 
Zealand,  are  controlled  by  putting  the  arbitration  court  in  motion  by 
a  bod}^  of  unionists  representing  20,000.  The  other  side  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  representatives  of  some  1,800  employers.”  It  is  evident 
that  unless  built  upon  the  interests  of  the  whole  community  the  law 
may  be  seriously  endangered,  or  even  may  fall,  in  some  storm  and  stress 
period  of  popular  discontent. 
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A  premonition  of  this  fact  is  evidenced  in  the  frequent  statement 
from  both  laboring*  men  and  employers  that  the  arbitration  act  may 
fail  in  a  time  of  depression,  when  the  awards  must  be  revised  so  as  to 
lower  wages  or  restrict  the  other  advantages  previously  gained  by 
the  workers.  A  former  labor  member  of  parliament  said:  “Work¬ 
men  in  unreasoning  moments  may  oppose  the  act,  but  I  hope  that 
society  at  large  will  then  insist  on  its  observance,  as  they  have  insisted 
on  some  things  in  the  Victoria  railway  strike.”  An  officer  of  a  trades 
and  labor  council  said:  “In  hard  times  I  think  the  act  will  go  under, 
from  the  action  of  the  workmen  themselves.”  A  second  labor  mem¬ 
ber  of  parliament  (but  not  himself  a  workingman)  said:  “When 
depression  comes,  the  act  must  fail.  If  a  business  begins  to  lose  money 
under  free  contract,  the  employer  can  call  his  men  together,  explain 
the  situation,  and  either  adjust  the  matter  with  them  or  close  up. 
Generally,  if  the  employer  is  right  and  convinces  his  men  of  the  true 
situation,  he  can  lit  wages  to  the  new  conditions  and  keep  running. 
Under  an  award  he  has  no  option.  He  must  pay  the  minimum  wage 
or  lay  himself  liable  to  a  fine,  or  else  the  act  becomes  a  dead  letter. 
Let  a  sharp  depression  strike  the  whole  colony  at  once,  and  no  court 
could  deal  with  the  matter.  I  do  not  see  how  the  act  can  fail  to  pre¬ 
cipitate  a  crisis  if  such  a  depression  ever  comes.”  On  the  other  hand, 
the  secretary  of  a  union  said:  “In  hard  times  necessity  would  master 
the  workingman.  He  couldn’t  fight  the  law  and  the  employer  together, 
and  must  accept  lower  wages.”  A  large  employer  expressed  himself 
in  practically  the  same  words,  saying  that  the  strike  spirit  was  always 
stronger  in  good  times  and  during  rising  prices,  and  that  workmen 
were  much  more  “docile”  in  periods  of  depression.  Employees  have 
shown  in  a  number  of  instances  a  disposition  to  criticise  the  court  and 
to  try  to  secure  control  over  the  court  through  the  min  is  toy,  when 
dissatisfied  with  awards.  Unions  at  times  meet  and  pass  resolutions 
condemning  the  court.  They  have  sent  delegations  to  the  premier 
with  complaints  as  to  the  awards  or  the  court,  even  asking  for  the 
removal  of  the  judge.  A  labor  member  introduced  a  resolution  into 
the  upper  house  of  parliament  calling  for  an  investigation  of  the  court, 
because  a  few  unions  were  dissatisfied  with  some  recent  awards  and 
decisions.  Of  course  it  is  quite  useless  to  predict  just  how  the  work¬ 
ingmen  and  the  community  at  large  would  regard  the  act  in  a  period 
of  depression;  but  these  conditions  in  New  Zealand  suggest  that  suf¬ 
ficient  regard  may  not  have  been  paid  to  the  fact  that  laws  are  prima¬ 
rily  for  the  benefit  of  society  at  large,  and  must  be  so  framed  as  to 
insure  public  support  from  all  quarters  if  they  are  to  endure;  and  that 
if  the  protection  of  the  direct  beneficiaries  of  the  arbitration  act  were 
withdrawn,  or  turned  into  open  hostility,  that  law  might  be  in  the 
position  of  a  man  betrayed  in  the  house  of  his  friends,  with  its  exist¬ 
ence  imperiled  by  the  enemies  it  had  made  in  times  of  prosperity. 
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In  calling  attention  to  what  appear  to  be  defects,  either  in  principle 
or  detail,  in  the  present  arbitration  legislation  of  New  Zealand,  it  is 
only  intended  to  emphasize  again  the  fact  that  such  legislation  is  still 
in  an  experimental  stage,  that  it  has  been  framed  along  lines  of  prac¬ 
tical  expediency  alone,  and  that  it  is  not  yet  sufficiently  tried  and  tested 
to  allow  any  broad  generalizations  to  be  made  as  to  its  final  efficiency 
and  permanent  success.  But  one  should  remember  that  the  colony 
has  been  legislating  for  New  Zealand  and  not  for  other  countries,  and 
it  has  been  unnecessary  to  adjust  laws  to  many  conditions  prevailing 
elsewhere.  The  colonial  legal  system  has  not  the  sanctity  of  a  creed 
in  the  eyes  of  its  makers,  and  there  is  little  doubt  out  that  the  arbi¬ 
tration  act  will  be  adapted  to  meet  new  difficulties  as  they  occur.  The 
court,  in  its  rapidly  accumulating  awards,  is  build  mg  up  a  large  body 
of  quasi -juristic  precedents,  that  will  guide  much  more  surely  succeed¬ 
ing  judges  and  tribunals  in  the  administration  of  this  or  any  similar 
statute.  The  law  has  not  been  a  failure,  though  many  inconveniences 
have  been  experienced  from  its  workings.  It  has  accustomed  the  com¬ 
munity  to  the  idea  of  making  law  supreme  in  industrial  disputes,  and 
this  is  an  idea  that  will  not  easily  disappear.  With  all  its  apparent 
defects  the  act  is  a  success  beyond  the  expectation  of  many  of  its  early 
supporters.  Practical  legislators  have  considered  it  worth  transplant¬ 
ing,  with  modifications  not  impairing  its  essential  print  iple,  to  several 
of  the  States  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth.  There,  meeting  new 
conditions,  many  of  them  more  similar  to  our  own  than  those  prevailing 
in  New  Zealand,  the  law  is  almost  certain  to  be  still  further  modified  in 
practical  application,  and  still  more  completely  adapted  to  the  diverse 
conditions  of  modern  industrial  life.  One  concludes  an  investigation 
with  this  conviction — that  a  line  of  legislation  has  been  started  in  New 
Zealand  to  remedy  one  of  our  greatest  industrial  evils  that  will  in  all 
probability  continue  to  expand  and  develop  from  its  present  tentative 
and  experimental  condition  until  it  has  solved,  or  greatly  contributed 
toward  solving,  so  far  as  the  collective  will  of  society  can,  the  prob¬ 
lem  that  brought  it  forth. 

CONCLUSION. 

There  is  little  to  be  said  in  conclusion  of  this  report.  A  stranger 
can  not  hope  to  compass  and  appraise  at  their  true  value  all  the  forces 
and  circumstances  presenting  themselves  to  an  investigator  of  labor 
conditions  in  New  Zealand.  An  American,  while  he  finds  much  to 
admire  in  the  intent  and  in  many  of  the  details  of  social  legislation  in 
the  colony,  senses  a  class  consciousness  among  the  people  and  a  tend¬ 
ency  toward  rigidity  and  status  in  their  institutions  that  does  violence 
to  his  inherited  ideals  and  sympathies.  It  is  not  in  a  dead  level  of 
material  comfort  that  the  real  prosperity  of  a  nation  consists.  That 
was  provided  by  the  Incas  of  Peru.  But  it  is  in  the  constant  incentive 
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to  individual  enterprise,  in  untrammeled  ambition,  in  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  call  to  labor  on  the  part  of  every  member  of  the  community. 
The  u strenuous  life’1  is  already  a  well-worn  term  in  our  country,  but 
it  contains  the  secret  of  living  for  the  present  generation  of  Americans. 
We  can  not  but  instinctively  recoil  from  the  thought  of  a  state  pro¬ 
tectorate  over  our  individual  activities.  The  nation  is  largely  com¬ 
posed  of  people  whose  ancestors,  or  who  themselves,  have  devoted 
energy  and  sacrifice  to  getting  away  from  that  very  thing.  Laboring 
men  say  that  the  arbitration  act  in  New  Zealand  has  killed  the  “  fight¬ 
ing  spirit”  of  the  unions.  That  is  possibly  a  social  gain;  but  what 
American  employer  even  does  not  feel  a  secret  dislike  of  the  situation 
it  implies  ?  In  other  words,  our  habits  of  thought  and  temperamental 
sympathies  are  not  in  accord  with  those  dominant  in  New  Zealand. 
The  ways  of  the  latter  country  may  be  better ;  but  they  are  not  our 
ways.  We  are  less  law-abiding  as  a  nation  than  New  Zealand,  and 
more  rampantly  independent  as  individuals.  An  American  community 
would  soon  kick  holes  all  through  the  acts  of  parliament  of  the  other 
countiy.  We  shall  have  to  solve  our  social  problems  in  our  own  way, 
and  perhaps  after  longer  and  severer  experiences  than  those  of  the 
colony.  “An  ideal  laboratory  ”  is  what  a  canny  Scotch  labor  leader 
called  New  Zealand.  Such  it  is,  indeed;  and  we  must  consider  her 
legislation  as  laboratory  experiments  for  ourselves. 

New  Zealand  is  a  country  that  one  delights  to  visit  and  regrets  to 
leave.  Nature  has  endowed  it  with  an  excellent  climate,  abundant  re¬ 
sources,  and  beautiful  scenery.  The  people  are  of  selected  stock  and 
of  our  nearest  kin.  Nowhere  will  a  stranger  meet  with  sincerer  cour¬ 
tesy  or  more  cordial  hospitality.  One  feels  like  making  a  general 
acknowledgment  to  the  whole  colony  for  kindnesses  received  when  he 
leaves  its  shores. 

Special  mention  should  be  made  of  courtesies  received  from  Secre¬ 
tary  Tregear,  of  the  labor  department,  and  his  assistants  in  the  cities 
visited,  from  other  public  officials,  and  from  many  employers,  jour¬ 
nalists,  labor  officers,  and  others  who  assisted  the  writer  of  this  report 
with  information  and  helpful  services. 

An  analysis  of  the  labor  laws  of  the  colony  concludes  this  report. 
It  was  impossible  without  much  repetition  to  give  a  separate  summary 
of  the  different  acts.  Therefore  their  salient  provisions,  illustrating 
the  motives  and  guiding  principles  of  the  laws,  are  arranged  after  the 
manner  of  a  simple  code,  according  to  a  system  that  will  be  self- 
explanatory  to  many  readers  and  can  be  easily  followed  by  all  from 
the  introductory  notes  and  titles. 

ANALYSIS  OF  LAWS. 

The  compiled  labor  laws  of  New  Zealand,  apart  from  the  court  deci¬ 
sions,  awards,  and  interpretations  necessary  for  their  complete  expla¬ 
nation,  are  embodied  in  56  separate  acts,  and  form  an  octavo  volume  of 
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428  pages.  A  concise  analysis  of  this  legislation  can  be  made  only  by 
redistributing  the  matter  contained  in  the  individual  statutes  in  such  a 
Avay  as  to  illustrate  the  general  principles  which  the  laws  enforce  with¬ 
out  the  repetition  and  detail  of  the  original  enactments.  This  has 
been  attempted  in  the  present  chapter,  following  in  a  general  way  the 
classification  of  the  Roman  jurists.  The  provisions  of  these  laws  are 
considered  from  the  standpoint  of  the  rights  of  the  employee,  as  the 
definition  and  enforcing  of  these  rights  is  the  main  motive  for  their 
existence. 

A  reprint  in  full  of  the  industrial  conciliation  and  arbitration  law  is 
found  on  pages  1282  to  1311  of  this  Bulletin.  In  this  analysis  those 
parts  of  the  law  necessary  to  be  used  are  not  reproduced,  but  refer¬ 
ence  is  made  to  the  law  in  its  entirety,  where  the  appropriate  sections 
may  be  found. 

The  laws  fall  into  three  divisions.  The  first  defines  the  personal 
rights  of  employees,  which  can  not  be  measured  in  money  or  modified 
by  private  contract.  They  include  the  right  to  engage  conditionally 
or  unconditionally  in  various  occupations,  the  right  to  physical  condi¬ 
tions  of  employment  favorable  to  health  and  social  welfare,  and  the 
right  to  organize  for  the  purpose  of  industrial  betterment.  The  sec¬ 
ond  division  covers  the  real  or  property  rights  of  employees  to  wages 
and  to  compensation  for  injuries  received  in  service.  The  third  con¬ 
cerns  itself  with  the  special  procedure  and  penalties  provided  for 
enforcing  the  personal  and  real  rights  just  mentioned. 

I.— PERSONAL  RIGHTS  OF  EMPLOYEES. 

1. — WOMEN  AND  MINORS. 

(1)  Laws  limiting  employment  in  mines. 

No  female  and  no  boy  [under  13  years  of  age]  shall  be  employed  in 
any  capacity  in  or  about  any  mine.  [Coal  Mines  Act,  1891.] 

No  youth  [under  18  years  of  age]  shall  be  employed  as  lander  or 
braceman  at  any  time  at  a  brace  set  over  any  shaft. 

Wherever  any  entrance  to  any  mine,  or  any  communication  within 
any  part  of  any  mine  to  any  other  part  thereof,  shall  be  by  means  of 
a  vertical  shaft  or  pit  or  inclined  plane  or  level,  no  person  other  than 
a  properly  competent  person  of  the  full  age  of  eighteen  years  shall 
have  charge  of  any  engine,  windlass,  or  gin  (whether  driven  or  worked 
by  manual  labor  or  any  other  power),  or  of  any  part  of  the  machinery, 
ropes,  chains,  or  other  tackle  by  or  by  means  of  which  persons  are 
brought  up  or  passed  down  or  along  any  such  vertical  shaft  or  pit  or 
inclined  plane  or  level. 

No  person  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years  shall  be  allowed  to  charge 
a  hole  with  explosives,  or  to  fire  any  charge  of  explosives. 

No  person  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  shall  be  placed  in 
charge  of  or  have  the  control  of  any  steam-engine  or  boiler  used  in 
connection  with  the  working  of  any  mine.  [Coal  Mines  Act,  1891; 
Mining  Act,  1898.] 
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No  female  person  of  any  age,  and  no  male  person  under  the  age  of 
fourteen  years,  shall  be  employed  for  hire  in  any  capacity  in  or  about 
a  mine:  Provided  that  this  shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  clerical 
employment.  [Mining  Act,  1898.] 

if)  Laws  limiting  employment  in  factories. 

A  woman  shall  not  be  employed  in  any  factory  during  the  four 
weeks  immediately  after  her  confinement. 

With  respect  to  the  employment  of  boys  or  girls  the  following  rules 
shall  be  observed  in  every  factory: — 

1.  A  boy  or  girl  under  fourteen  years  of  age  shall  not  be  employed 
except  in  special  cases  authorized  in  writing  by  the  inspector:  Such 
authorization  shall  not  be  given  in  the  case  of  a  factory  in  which  the 
total  number  of  persons  employed  exceeds  three. 

2.  A  girl  under  fifteen  years  of  age  shall  not  be  employed  as  type¬ 
setter  in  any  printing-office. 

3.  A  boy  or  girl  under  sixteen  years  of  age  shall  not  be  employed 
in  any  room  in  which  there  is  carried  on — Any  dry  grinding  in  the 
metal  trade;  or  the  dipping  of  matches  of  any  kind. 

4.  A  girl  under  sixteen  years  of  age  shall  not  be  employed  in  any 
factory  in  which  there  is  carried  on — The  making  or  finishing  of 
bricks  or  tiles,  not  being  ornamental  tiles;  or  the  making  or  finishing 
of  salt. 

5.  A  girl  under  eighteen  years  of  age  shall  not  be  employed  in  any 
room  in  which  there  is  carried  on — The  process  of  melting  or  anneal¬ 
ing  glass. 

6.  A  woman  or  boy  under  eighteen  years  of  age  shall  not  be 
employed  in  any  room  in  which  there  is  carried  on — The  silvering  of 
mirrors  by  the  mercurial  process;  or  the  making  of  white-lead. 

Without  limiting  the  foregoing  restrictions  as  to  the  age  of  employ¬ 
ment,  the  following  rules  shall  be  observed  in  every  factory  with 
respect  to  the  employment  of  boys  or  girls  under  the  age  of  sixteen 
years: — 

A  boy  or  girl  under  sixteen  years  of  age  shall  not  be  employed  in 
any  factory  unless  the  occupier  holds  from  the  inspector  a  certificate 
of  fitness  relating  to  the  boy  or  girl.  [Factories  Act,  1901.] 

*  -X-  *  *  *  *  * 

(3)  Laws  limiting  employment  about  machinery. 

No  person  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years  shall  have  charge  of  or 
be  allowed  to  exercise  sole  control  over  any  boiler.  [Inspection  of 
Machinery  Act,  1882.] 

2. — HOURS  OF  LABOR. 

[Hours  of  labor  are  considered  as  a  function  of  wages  under  the 
property  rights  of  the  employee.  But  in  some  cases  the  laws  of  New 
Zealand  do  not  grant  the  right  to  contract  for  working  hours  beyond 
a  statutory  limit.] 

(1)  Laws  limiting  the  hours  of  labor  in  mines. 

No  youth  [under  18  years  of  age]  shall  be  employed  for  more  than 
forty-eight  hours  in  any  week,  exclusive  of  the  time  allowed  for  meals, 
nor  more  than  eight  hours  in  any  day,  except  in  cases  of  emergency. 
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No  person  in  charge  of  steam  machinery  used  in  connection  with  any 
mine,  or  for  the  treatment  of  the  products  of  any  mine,  shall  be 
employed  for  more  than  eight  consecutive  hours  at  any  time,  and  any 
person  who  has  continually  worked  for  eight  hours  shall  not  resume 
work  until  after  an  interval  of  not  less  than  four  hours.  [Coal  Mines 
Act,  1891;  Mining  Act,  1898.] 

Subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  act,  a  miner  shall  not  be  employed 
underground  for  a  longer  period  in  any  day  than  eight  hours,  exclu¬ 
sive  of  meal-times. 

Such  period  of  eight  hours  shall  be  deemed  to  commence  from  the 
time  the  miner  enters  the  mine,  and  to  finish  when  he  leaves  the  mine. 
[Coal  Mines  Act  Amendment  Act,  1901.] 

(3)  Laws  limiting  the  hours  of  labor  in  shops. 

A  woman,  or  a  person  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  shall  not  work 
for  hire  or  maintenance  in  or  about  any  shop,  nor  at  any  work  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  shop,  for  a  longer  period  than  fifty-two  hours, 
excluding  meal-times,  in  any  one  week,  nor  for  a  longer  period  than 
nine  hours  and  a  half,  excluding  meal-times,  in  any  one  day,  except 
on  one  day  in  each  week,  when  eleven  and  a  half  hours’  work  may 
be  done:  Provided  that  the  persons  employed  in  a  shop  or  work-room 
may,  with  the  consent  of  the  inspector,  be  employed  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  three  hours  in  any  one  day  beyond  the  ordinary  working- 
hours  on  not  more  than  forty  days  in  any  one  year,  for  the  purposes 
of  stock-taking. 

No  woman,  or  person  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  shall  be  em¬ 
ployed  more  than  five  consecutive  hours  without  being  granted  an 
interval  of  not  less  than  half  an  hour  for  refreshments. 

A  woman,  or  a  person  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  shall  not,  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  shopkeeper,  be  employed  in  any  shop  who  has  been 
previously  on  the  same  day  employed  in  a  factory  or  work-room  for 
the  number  of  hours  permitted  by  law,  or  for  a  longer  period  than 
will  complete  such  number  of  hours.  [Shops  and  Shop-assistants 
Act,  1894.] 

(3)  Laws  limiting  the  hours  of  labor  on  public  contracts. 

In  every  public  contract  the  maximum  length  of  the  working-day 
to  be  observed  in  the  case  of  each  description  of  skilled  or  unskilled 
manual  labor  employed  by  the  contractor  in  carrying  out  the  contract 
shall  not  exceed  eight  hours  exclusive  of  overtime. 

The  foregoing  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  incor¬ 
porated  in  every  public  contract. 

It  shall  not  be  competent  to  an}^  worker  to  contract  himself  out  of 
the  benefit  of  this  act.  [Public  Contracts  Act,  1900.] 

if)  Laws  limiting  the  hours  of  labor  in  factories. 

Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  a  male  worker  shall  not  be 
employed  in  or  about  a  factory — For  more  than  forty-eight  hours, 
excluding  meal-times,  in  any  one  week;  nor  for  more  than  eight  hours 
and  three-quarters  in  anj^  one  day;  nor  for  more  than  five  hours  con¬ 
tinuously  without  an  interval  of  at  least  three-quarters  of  an  hour  for 
a  meal. 
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Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  a  woman  or  boy  shall  not  be 
employed  in  or  about  a  factory — For  more  than  forty-five  hours,  ex¬ 
cluding  meal-times,  in  any  one  week;  nor  for  more  than  eight  hours 
and  a  quarter,  excluding  meal-times,  in  any  one  day;  nor  for  more 
than  four  hours  and  a  quarter  continuously  without  an  interval  of  at 
least  three-quarters  of  an  hour  for  a  meal;  nor  at  any  time  after  one 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  one  workday  in  each  week  as  hereinafter 
mentioned;  nor  in  the  case  of  women,  at  any  time  between  the  hours 
of  six  o’clock  in  the  evening  and  eight  in  the  morning  following;  nor 
in  the  case  of  boys,  at  any  time  between  the  hours  of  six  o’clock  in  the 
evening  and  a  quarter  to  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning  following:  Pro¬ 
vided  that,  with  the  written  consent  of  the  inspector,  seven  o’clock  in 
the  morning  may,  during  such  months  as  are  specified  in  such  consent, 
be  substituted  in  lieu  of  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning,  but  so  that  the 
hours  of  work  are  not  extended  beyond  eight  hours  and  a  quarter. 

The  provisions  of  the  last  preceding  section  are  hereby7  modified  in 
the  case  of  woolen-mills  to  the  extent  following,  that  is  to  say:  Women 
over  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  and  boys,  may  be  employed  therein — 
For  not  more  than  forty-eight  hours,  excluding  meal-times,  in  any  one 
week;  and  for  not  more  than  eight  hours  and  three-quarters  in  any  one 
day7;  and  for  not  more  than  four  hours  and  a  half  continuously  with¬ 
out  an  interval  of  at  least  three-quarters  of  an  hour  for  a  meal. 

In  order  to  prevent  any  evasion  or  avoidance  of  the  foregoing  limits 
of  working-hours,  all  work  done  by7  any  person  employed  in  a  factory 
for  the  occupier  elsewhere  than  in  the  factory  (whether  the  work  is  or 
is  not  connected  with  the  business  of  the  factory7)  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
done  whilst  employed  in  the  factpry,  and  the  time  shall  be  counted 
accordingly.  [Factories  Act,  1901.] 

[Some  industries,  like  meat-freezing  establishments,  are  excepted 
from  these  provisions,  and  in  certain  instances  a  limited  amount  of 
overtime  is  allowed,  subject  to  a  permit  from  the  factory  inspector.] 

3. — HOLIDAYS  AND  EARLY  CLOSING. 


(. 1 )  General. 


Every  day  on  which  any  election  takes  place  shall  be  and  be  deemed 
to  be  a  public  holidav  after  mid-day.  [Electoral  Act  Amendment  Act, 
1900.] 

The  second  Wednesday  in  the  month  of  October  in  each  year  shall 
be  known  as  “Labor  Day.” 

Labor  Day7  is  hereby7  declared  to  be  a  public  holiday".  [Labor  Day 
Act,  1899.] 

(£)  In  mines. 


With  respect  to  persons  in  charge  of  machinery7  used  in  connection 
with  any  mine,  or  with  the  treatment  of  the  products  of  any7  mine, 
*  such  person  shall  be  entitled  to  holidays  at  the  rate  of  not 
less  than  one  whole  holiday  or  two  half-holidays  for  every7  eight  weeks 
(whether  consecutive  or  not)  during  which  he  is  employed  in  charge 
of  such  machinery  on  seven  consecutive  days  in  each  such  week. 
[Mining  Act,  1898.]  . 

If  any  such  person  as  aforesaid  shall  be  employed  during  seven  con¬ 
secutive  days  in  every  week,  he'  shall  be  entitled  to  not  less  than 
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twelve  half-days  or  six  full  days  of  holidays  during-  the  year.  [Coal 
Mines  Act,  1891.] 

Except  in  cases  where  the  previous  authority  in  writing  of  an 
inspector  of  mines  has  been  obtained,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any 
person  or  company  to  directly  or  indirectly  employ  any  workman  on 
Sunday  for  hire  or  reward  to  do  any  skilled  or  unskilled  manual  labor 
in  or  about  any  mine  within  the  meaning  of  “The  Mining  Act,  1891,” 
or  “The  Coal  Mines  Act,  1891.”  [Sunday  Labor  in  Mines  Prevention 
Act,  1897.] 

(3)  In  factories. 

Except  as  provided  by  the  next  succeeding  section  [exceptions  as  to 
newspapers],  the  occupier  of  a  factory  shall  allow  to  every  woman  and 
boy  under  eighteen  years  of  age  employed  in  the  factory  the  follow¬ 
ing  holidays,  that  is  to  say, — (1)  A  whole  holiday  on  every  Christmas 
Da}q  New  Year’s  Lay,  Good  Friday,  Easter  Monday,  Labor  Day,  and 
birthday  of  the  reigning  Sovereign;  provided  that  when  Christmas 
Day,  New  Year’s  Day,  or  the  birthday  of  the  reigning  Sovereign  falls  * 
on  a  Sunday,  then  the  whole  holiday  shall  be  allowed  on  the  next 
ensuing  Monday;  and  also  (2)  a  half -holiday  on  every  Saturday  from  the 
hour  of  one  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon.  [Factories  Act,  1901.] 

{!)  In  offices. 

The  closing-hour  of  all  offices  shall  not  be  later  than  five  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon  of  each  week-day  except  Saturday,  when  the  closing-hour 
shall  be  not  later  than  one  o’clock  in  the  afternoon:  Provided  that 
exception  shall  be  made  in  respect  of  not  exceeding  ten  days  in  each 
calendar  month,  when  employees  may  be  required  to  continue  at  work, 
or  return  to  work,  for  not  exceeding  three  hours  in  any  one  day.  It 
is  further  provided  that  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  shipping, 
tramway,  and  newspaper  offices.  [Shops  and  Shop-assistants  Act 
Amendment  Act,  1896.] 

Offices  shall  be  excepted  from  the  operation  of  the  last  preceding 
section  during  two  periods  of  four  weeks  each  in  every  year  for  the 
purposes  of  their  half-yearly  balances.  [Shops  and  Shop-assistants 
Act,  1894.] 

(5)  In  shops. 

All  shops  in  a  city,  borough,  or  town  district,  except  those  wherein 
is  carried  on  exclusively  one  or  more  of  the  businesses  of  a  fishmonger, 
a  fruiterer,  a  confectioner,  a  coffeehouse-keeper,  an  eatinghouse-keeper, 
oi  the  keeper  of  a  bookstall  on  a  railway  platform,  shall  be  closed  in 
each  week  on  the  afternoon  of  one  working-day  at  the  hour  of  one  of 
the  clock.  Whenever  a  public  holiday  or  half-holiday  occurs  in  any 
week,  it  shall  be  a  sufficient  compliance  with  this  act  if  a  shopkeeper 
closes  his  shop  on  such  holiday  or  half-holiday  instead  of  on  the  clos¬ 
ing-day  under  this  act.  [Shops  and  Shop-assistants  Acts  Amendment 
Act,  1901.] 

4. — PHYSICAL  CONDITIONS  OF  LABOE. 

[The  laws  give  a  multitude  of  detailed  regulations  governing  the 
physical  conditions  of  labor  in  different  industries.  Only  a  few  of  the 
more  salient  provisions  are  quoted.] 
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(1)  In  mines. 

Where  workmen  are  employed  in  a  mine,  or  any  of  the  workmen  so 
employed  are  members  of  a  society  formed  in  connection  with  the 
coal-mining  industry,  and  registered  under  “The  Industrial  Concili¬ 
ation  and  Arbitration  Act,  1900,”  as  an  industrial  union  of  workers, 
such  workmen  or  society  may,  at  their  own  cost,  appoint  any  two 
persons  to  inspect  the  mine,  whether  such  persons  are  employed  in  the 
mine  to  be  inspected  or  not.  [Coal  Mines  Act  Amendment  Act,  1901; 
also  substantially  in  Mining  Act  Amendment  Act,  1900.] 

If  more  than  four  persons  are  employed  in  the  mine  below  ground 
in  one  shift,  sufficient  accommodation  shall,  if  ordered  by  the  inspector, 
be  provided  above  ground  near  the  principal  entrance  of  the  mine,  . 
and  not  in  the  engine-house  or  boiler-house,  for  enabling  the  persons 
employed  in  the  mine  to  conveniently  dry  and  change  their  dresses, 
and  in  no  case  shall  men  be  allowed  to  change  their  dresses  upon  a 
boiler.  [Mining  Act,  1898;  also  substantially  in  Coal  Mines  Act,  1891.] 

(#)  In  shearing  sheds. 

When  any  person  or  persons  of  the  Chinese  race  is  or  are  employed 
in  or  about  any  shearing-shed,  it  shall  be  incumbent  upon  the  employer 
to  provide  for  such  person  or  persons  separate  and  distinct  sleeping 
accommodation  from  that  provided  for  other  shearers. 

Proper  and  sufficient  accommodation  shall,  as  regards  sleeping-room, 
mean  not  less  than  two  hundred  and  forty  cubic  feet  of  space  for  each 
shearer  sleeping  in  any  room  or  apartment  (which  room  or  apartment 
shall  not  in  any  case  be  the  same  as  that  in  which  meals  are  provided), 
but  shall  not  be  deemed  to  require  any  owner  to  provide  blankets  or 
bedding.  [Shearers’  Accommodation  Act,  1898.1 

(3)  On  ships. 

The  following  rules  shall  be  observed  with  respect  to  accommodation 
on  board  ships,  that  is  to  say: — (1)  Every  place  in  any  ship  occupied 
by  seamen  or  apprentices,  and  appropriated  to  their  use,  shall  have, 
for  every  such  seaman  or  apprentice,  a  space  of  not  less  than  seventy- 
two  cubic  feet,  and  of  not  less  than  twelve  superficial  feet,  measured 
on  the  deck  or  floor  of  such  place.  (2)  Every  such  place  shall  be  such 
as  to  make  the  space  aforesaid  available  for  the  proper  accommodation 
of  the  men  who  are  to  occupy  it,  shall  be  securely  constructed, 
properly  lighted  and  ventilated,  properly  protected  from  weather  and 
sea,  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  properly  shut  off  and  protected  from 
effluvium  which  may  be  caused  by  cargo  or  bilge- water.  [Shipping 
and  Seamen’s  Act,  1877.] 

(4)  In  shops. 

Every  shopkeeper  is  hereby  required  to  provide  proper  sitting 
accommodation  for  females  employed  in  his  shop. 

No  shopkeeper  shall — (1)  Directly  or  indirectly  prohibit  or  prevent, 
or  make  any  rule  or  regulation  prohibiting,  any  female  employed  in 
his  shop  from  being  seated  when  not  actually  and  immediately  engaged 
in  the  course  of  her  employment;  (2)  require  any  such  female  to  be 
so  continuously  employed  in  an  emplo}^ment  the  course  of  which 
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requires  her  to  remain  standing  as  that  reasonable  intervals  are  not 
allowed  to  her  in  each  day  during  which  she  may  use  the  sitting 
accommodation  provided;  (3)  dismiss  from  his  employment  or  reduce 
the  wages  of  any  female  on  the  ground  that  she  has  made  use  of  such 
sitting  accommodation,  unless  it  be  proved  that  she  has  used  it  for  an 
unreasonably  long  time  or  an  unreasonable  number  of  times  on  any 
day. 

Shop-assistants  shall  be  entitled  to  one  hour  for  dinner. 

Every  shop  or  business  establishment  shall  be  kept  in  a  cleanly  state, 
and  free  from  effluvia  arising  from  any  drain,  privy,  or  other  nuisance, 
and  shall  be  ventilated  in  a  practical  and  efficient  manner.  Where 
members  of  both  sexes  are  working  in  the  same  shop  or  business  estab¬ 
lishment  there  shall  be  sufficient  water-closet  or  privy  accommodation 
for  each  sex,  separated  in  such  manner  as  to  insure  privacy,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  inspector.  [Shops  and  Shop-assistants  Act,  1894.] 


(5)  In  factories. 

In  ever}^  factory  in  which  work  is  carried  on  by  more  than  three 
persons  upon  a  floor  situate  above  the  ground  floor,  efficient  fire- 
escapes  shall  be  provided  for  every  workroom  situate  on  any  such 
first-mentioned  floor. 

Every  door,  whether  internal  or  external,  shall  be  hung  so  as  to 
open  outwards. 

The  factory  shall  be  kept  in  a  cleanly  state,  and  free  from  any  smell 
or  leakage  arising  from  any  drain,  privy,  or  any  other  nuisance. 

Sufficient  privy  accommodation  shall  be  provided  for  all  persons 
employed  in  the  factory,  and  where  members  of  both  sexes  are 
employed,  not  being  members  of  the  same  family,  the  accommodation 
shall  be  entirely  separate  for  each  sex,  so  as  to  insure  privacy. 

A  woman  or  boy  shall  not  be  employed  in  any  factory  in  which  wet 
spinning  is  carried  on,  unless  full  and  satisfactory  provision  is  made 
to  protect  each  of  them  from  being  wetted,  and,  where  hot  water  is 
used,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  steam  into  an}T  room  in  which  any  of 
them  are  employed. 

A  woman  or  boy  shall  not  be  permitted  to  take  any  meal  in  any 
room  in  which  any  handicraft  or  manufacturing  process  is  being  or 
within  the  previous  two  hours  has  been  carried  on,  or  any  person  is 
or  during  the  previous  two  hours  has  been  engaged  in  work. 

A  woman  or  boy  who  unde*r  this  act  is  entitled  to  an  interval  for 
meals  shall  not  be  permitted  to  do  any  work  or  to  remain  in  any 
workroom  during  such  interval. 

In  every  case  where  the  number  of  women  and  boys  employed  in 
the  factory  exceeds  four  the  occupier  shall  provide  a  fit  and  proper 
room  in  which  they  may  take  their  meals. 

In  every  case  where,  in  a  factory,  any  *  *  *  noxious  handicraft, 

process,  or  employment  is  carried  on  no  person  employed  in  the  fac¬ 
tory  shall  be  permitted  to  take  any  meal  in  any  room  or  place  in  which 
such  noxious  handicraft,  process,  or  employment  is  being  or  during 
any  previous  part  of  the  day  has  been  carried  on.  [Factories  Act, 
1901.] 

5. — SWEAT-SHOP  LAW. 


For  the  better  suppression  of  what  is  commonly  known  as  the 
“  sweating  evil,”  the  following  provisions  shall  apply  in  every  case 
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where  the  occupier  of  a  factory  lets  or  gives  out  work  of  any  descrip¬ 
tion  in  connection  with  textile  or  shoddy  material  to  be  done  by  any 
person  elsewhere  than  in  the  factory: — (1)  The  occupier  of  the  factory 
shall  at  all  times  keep  or  cause  to  be  kept  a  record  showing-  with  sub¬ 
stantial  correctness — The  full  name  and  address  of  each  such  person,  and 
the  situation  of  the  place  where  he  does  the  work;  the  quantity  and 
description  of  the  work  done  by  each  such  person;  and  the  nature  and 
amount  of  the  remuneration  paid  to  him  therefor.  (2)  If  the  work  is 
done  elsewhere  than  in  a  registered  factory,  the  occupier  of  the  factory 
by  whom  the  work  was  let  or  given  out  shall  cause  to  be  affixed  to  each 
garment  or  other  article  upon  which  the  work  has  been  done  a  label 
in  the  prescribed  form.  (3)  If  the  person  to  whom  the  work  is  let  or 
given  out  as  aforesaid — Directly  or  indirectly  sublets  the  work  or  any 
part  thereof,  whether  by  way  of  piecework  or  otherwise;  or  does  the 
work  or  any  part  thereof  otherwise  than  on  his  own  premises,  and 
by  himself  or  his  own  work-people  to  whom  he  himself  pays  wages 
therefor,  that  person  commits  an  offense,  and  is  liable  to  a  penalty  not 
exceeding  £10  [148.67]  for  each  such  offense.  [Factories  Act,  1901.] 

6.— APPRENTICES  AND  SEAMEN. 

( 1 )  Apprentices. 

Every  one  who  as  master  or  mistress  has  contracted  to  provide 
necessaiy  food,  clothing,  or  lodging  for  any  servant  or  apprentice 
under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  is  under  a  legal  duty  to  provide  the 
same,  and  is  criminally  responsible  for  omitting  without  lawful  excuse 
to  perform  such  duty,  if  the  death  of  such  servant  or  apprentice  is 
caused,  or  if  his  life  is  endangered,  or  his  health  is  permanently 
injured,  by  such  omission. 

Every  one  is  liable  to  three  years’  imprisonment  with  hard  labor 
who,  without  lawful  excuse,  neglects  the  duty  of  a  master  or  mistress 
to  provide  necessaries  for  a  servant  or  apprentice  *  *  *  so  that 

the  life  of  any  such  servant  or  apprentice  is  endangered  or  his  health 
permanently  injured  by  such  neglect.  [Criminal  Code  Act,  1893.] 

Any  master  who  shall  ill-treat  or  who  shall  neglect  to  instruct  prop¬ 
erly  or  otherwise  discharge  his  duty  towards  his  apprentice  may  be 
summoned  to  appear  before  two  or  more  justices,  and  upon  conviction 
shall  be  lined  by  the  said  justices  any  sum  not  exceeding  £10  [$48.67]. 
[Master  and  Apprentice  Act,  1865.] 

{%)  Seamen. 

If  the  master  or  any  other  person  belonging  to  any  ship  wrongfully 
forces  on  shore  and  leaves  behind,  or  otherwise  willfully  and  wrong¬ 
fully  leaves  behind  in  any  place,  on  shore  or  at  sea,  in  or  out  of  Her 
Majesty’s  dominions,  any  seaman  or  apprentice  belonging  to  such  ship 
before  the  completion  of  the  voyage  for  which  such  person  was 
engaged,  or  the  return  of  the  ship  to  the  colony,  he  shall  for  each  such 
offense  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Any  three  or  more  of  the  crew  of  any  ship  may  complain  to  any 
superintendent  of  mercantile  marine  or  any  chief  officer  of  customs 
that  the  provisions  or  water  for  the  use  of  the  crew  are  at  any  time  of 
bad  quality,  unfit  for  use,  or  deficient  in  quantity;  and  such  officer 
may  thereupon  examine  the  said  provisions  or  water,  or  cause  them 
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to  be  examined ;  and  if  on  examination  such  provisions  or  water  are 
found  to  be  of  bad  quality  and  unfit  for  use,  or  to  be  deficient  in 
quantity,  the  person  making  such  examination  shall  signify  the  same 
in  writing  to  the  master  of  the  ship;  and,  if  such  master  does  not 
thereupon  provide  other  proper  provisions  or  water  in  lieu  of  any  so 
signified  to  be  of  a  bad  quality  and  unfit  for  use,  or  does  not  procure 
the  requisite  quantity  of  any  so  signified  to  be  insufficient  in  quantity, 
or  uses  any  provisions  or  water  which  had  been  so  signified  as  afore¬ 
said  to  be  of  a  bad  quality  and  unfit  for  use,  he  shall  in  every  such 
case  incur  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £20  [$97.33]. 

If  any  seaman  or  apprentice  whilst  on  board  any  ship  states  to  the 
master  that  he  desires  to  make  complaint  to  a  justice  of  the  peace 
against  the  master  or  any  of  the  crew,  the  said  master  shall  if  the  ship 
is  then  at  a  place  where  there  is  a  justice,  so  soon  as  the  service  of  the 
ship  will  permit,  and,  if  the  ship  is  not  then  at  such  a  place,  so  soon 
after  her  first  arrival  at  such  a  place  as  the  service  of  the  ship  will 
permit,  allow  such  seaman  or  apprentice  to  go  ashore,  or  send  him 
ashore  in  proper  custody,  so  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  make  such 
complaint.  [Shipping  and  Seamen’s  Act,  1877.] 

7. — TRADE  UNIONS. 

(1)  Definitioii. 

The  term  u trade  union”  means  any  combination,  whether  tempo¬ 
rary  or  permanent,  for  regulating  the  relations  between  workmen  and 
masters,  or  between  workmen  and  workmen,  or  between  masters  and 
masters,  or  for  imposing  restrictive  conditions  on  the  conduct  of  any 
trade  or  business,  whether  such  combination  would  or  would  not,  if 
this  act  had  not  been  passed,  have  been  deemed  to  have  been  an  unlaw¬ 
ful  combination  by  reason  of  some  one  or  more  of  its  purposes  being 
in  restraint  of  trade.  [Trade  Union  Act,  1878.] 

(£)  Legality . 

An  agreement  or  combination  by  two  or  more  persons  to  do  or  pro¬ 
cure  to  be  done  any  act  in  contemplation  or  furtherance  of  a  trade  dis¬ 
pute  between  employers  and  workmen  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be 
unlawful  so  as  to  render  such  persons  liable  to  criminal  prosecution 
for  conspiracy  if  one  act  committed  by  such  person  would  not  be 
unlawful. 

No  person  employed  by  a  local  authority,  or  by  any  company  or 
contractor  upon  which  or  upon  whom  there  is  imposed  by  statute  the 
duty,  or  which  or  who  have  otherwise  assumed  the  duty,  of  suppling 
any  city,  borough,  town,  or  place,  or  any  part  thereof,  with  gas, 
electric  light,  or  water,  shall  combine  or  agree  with  any  other  person 
or  persons  to  leave,  without  due  notice,  the  employ  of  such  local 
authority,  company,  or  contractor,  if  the  effect  of  such  combination 
or  agreement  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  that  the  inhabitants 
of  such  city,  borough,  town,  or  place,  or  part  thereof  respectively, 
will  be  for  any  time  deprived  wholly  or  to  a  great  extent  of  their  sup¬ 
ply  of  gas,  electric  light,  or  water.  [Conspiracy  Law  Amendment 
Act,  1894.] 
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(3)  Member shig?. 

ja.  person  under  the  age  of  twenty-one,  but  above  the  age  of  four¬ 
teen,  may  be  a  member  of  a  trade  union,  unless  provision  be  made  in 
the  rules  thereof  to  the  contrary,  and  ma}r,  subject  to  the  rules  of  the 
trade  union,  enjoy  all  the  rights  of  a  member  except  as  herein  pro¬ 
vided,  and  execute  all  instruments  and  give  all  acquittances  necessary 
to  be  executed  or  given  under  the  rules,  but  shall  not  be  a  member  of 
the  committee  of  management,  trustee,  or  treasurer  of  the  trade  union. 
[Trade  Union  Act  1878  Amendment  Act,  1896.] 

(D  Registration. 

Any  seven  or  more  members  of  a  trade  union  may,  by  subscribing 
their  names  to  the  rules  of  the  union,  or  otherwise  complying  with 
the  provisions  of  this  act  with  respect  to  registry,  register  such  trade 
union  under  this  act,  provided  that  if  any  one  of  the  purposes  of  such 
trade  union  be  unlawful  such  registration  shall  be  void.  [Trade  Union 
Act,  1878.] 

(5)  Legal  powers. 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  any  trade  union  registered  under  this  act  to 
purchase  or  take  upon  lease,  in  the  names  of  the  trustees  for  the  time 
being  of  such  union,  any  land  not  exceeding  one  acre,  and  to  sell, 
exchange,  mortgage,  or  let  the  same;  and  no  purchaser,  assignee,  mort¬ 
gagee,  or  tenant  shall  be  bound  to  inquire  whether  the  trustees  have 
authority  for  any  sale,  exchange,  mortgage,  or  letting,  and  the  receipt 
of  the  trustees  shall  be  a  discharge  for  the  money  arising  therefrom. 

The  trustees  of  any  trade  union  registered  under  this  act,  or  any 
other  officer  of  such  trade  union  who  may  be  authorized  so  to  do  by 
the  rules  thereof,  are  hereby  empowered  to  bring  or  defend,  or  cause 
to  be  brought  or  defended,  any  action,  suit,  prosecution,  or  complaint, 
in  any  court  of  law  or  equity,  touching  or  concerning  the  property, 
right,  or  claim  to  property  of  the  trade  union.  [Trade  LJ  nion  Act,  1878.] 

(6)  Limitation  to  contracts. 

Nothing  in  this  act  shall  enable  any  court  to  entertain  any  legal  pro¬ 
ceeding  instituted  with  the  object  of  directly  enforcing  or  recovering 
damages  for  the  breach  of  any  of  the  following  agreements,  namely: — 
(1)  Any  agreement  between  members  of  a  trade  union  as  such,  con¬ 
cerning  the  conditions  on  which  any  members  for  the  time  being  of 
such  trade  union  shall  or  shall  not  sell  their  goods,  transact  business, 
employ,  or  be  employed:  (2)  Any  agreement  for  the  payment  by  any 
person  of  any  subscription  or  penalty  to  a  trade  union:  (3)  Any  agree¬ 
ment  for  the  application  of  the  funds  of  a  trade  union — To  provide 
benefits  to  members;  or  to  furnish  contributions  to  any  employer  or 
workman  not  a  member  of  such  trade  union,  in  consideration  of  such 
employer  or  workman  acting  in  conformity  with  the  rules  or  resolu¬ 
tions  of  such  trade  union;  or  to  discharge  any  fine  imposed  upon  any 
person  by  sentence  of  a  court  of  justice:  or  (4)  Any  agreement  made 
between  one  trade  union  and  another:  or  (5)  Any  bond  to  secure  the 
performance  of  any  of  the  above-mentioned  agreements:  But  nothing 
in  this  section  shall  be  deemed  to  constitute  any  of  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  agreements  unlawful.  [Trade  Union  Act,  1878.] 
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(7)  Responsib  ility  of  officers. 

If  any  officer,  member,  or  other  person  being  or  representing  him¬ 
self  to  be  a  member  of  a  trade  union  registered  under  this  act,  or  the 
nominee,  executor,  administrator,  or  assignee  of  a  member  thereof,  or 
any  person  whatsoever,  by  false  representation  or  imposition,  obtain 
possession  of  any  moneys,  securities,  books,  papers,  or  other  effects  of 
such  trade  union,  or,  having  the  same  in  his  possession,  willfully  with¬ 
hold  or  fraudulently  misapply  the  same,  or  willfully  apply  any  part  of 
the  same  to  purposes  other  than  those  expressed  or  directed  in  the  rules 
of  such  trade  union,  or  any  part  thereof,  he  shall,  upon  a  complaint 
made  by  any  person  on  behalf  of  such  trade  union,  or  by  the  registrar, 
be  liable  on  summary  conviction  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £50 
[$243.33]  and  costs,  and  to  be  ordered  to  deliver  up  all  such  property, 
or  to  repay  all  moneys  applied  improperly,  and  in  default  of  such 
delivery  or  repayment,  or  of  the  pa3rment  of  such  penalty  and  costs 
aforesaid,  to  be  imprisoned,  with  or  without  hard  labor,  for  any  time 
not  exceeding  six  months;  but  nothing  herein  contained  prevents  any 
such  person  from  being  proceeded  against  by  way  of  indictment,  if 
not  previously  convicted  of  the  same  offense  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act.  [Trade  Union  Act,  1878.] 

8. — INDUSTRIAL  UNIONS  AND  ASSOCIATIONS. 

[These  bodies  corporate  are  provided  for  in  the  Industrial  Concilia¬ 
tion  and  Arbitration  Act  as  artificial  persons  to  appear  as  parties  to 
actions  under  that  statute.  Recent  amendments  to  the  law  have  given 
registered  trade  unions  identical  powers  with  industrial  unions  to 
become  parties  to  industrial  agreements,  to  be  bound  by  the  awards, 
and  to  apply  for  extension  of  awards,  without  the  necessit}^  of  register¬ 
ing  again  as  industrial  unions;  but  they  are  not  allowed  without  such 
registration  to  become  parties  to  disputes  or  to  participate  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  members  of  the  boards  of  conciliation  or  of  the  court.  Neither 
are  industrial  associations  electors  for  either  of  the  above  tribunals. 
Only  powers  parallel  to  those  of  the  trade  unions  are  considered  in 
this  section.  For  the  law  governing  industrial  unions  and  associations 
see  the  Industrial  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Act,  pages  1284  to  1289 
of  this  Bulletin.] 

II.— REAL  OR  PROPERTY  RIGHTS  OF  EMPLOYEES. 

[The  property  rights  of  employees  are  measured  in  money  and  are 
conditioned  by  the  terms  of  their  contractual  relation  with  their 
employer.  They  fall  into  two  classes,  those  relating  to  wages  and  those 
relating  to  pecuniary  compensation  for  injuries  received  in  service.] 

1. — WAGE  CONTRACT  AND  RATE  OF  WAGES. 

[The  rate  of  wages  is  usually  determined  by  individual  or  collective 
contract  between  employers  and  employees,  but  in  New  Zealand  it  is 
partially  regulated  by  judicial  awards  and  statutes.] 

(1)  Form  of  contract. 

“Workman”  *  *  *  means  a  railway  servant,  and  any  person 

who,  being  a  laborer,  servant  in  husbandry,  journeyman,  artificer. 
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handicraftsman,  miner,  or  otherwise  employed  in  manual  labor, 
whether  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  or  above  that  age,  has 
entered  into  or  works  under  a  contract  with  an  employer,  whether  the 
contract  *  *  *  be  express  or  implied,  oral  or  in  writing,  and  be  a 

contract  of  service  or  a  contract  personally  to  execute  any  work  or 
labor.  [Employers’  Liability  Act,  1882.] 

(2)  Special  exception  for  apprentices. 

Before  any  child  shall  be  bound  apprentice  under  this  act  an  inden¬ 
ture  of  apprenticeship  shall  be  executed  by  the  person  or  persons 
authorized  *  *  *  to  bind  such  apprentice  of  the  one  part,  and  by 

the  master  to  whom  such  child  shall  be  appointed  to  be  bound  appren¬ 
tice  of  the  other  part;  and  every  such  indenture  so  entered  into  shall 
be  binding  on  such  child  on  the  one  part  and  such  master  on  the  other 
part,  and  shall  contain  a  covenant  on  the  part  and  behalf  of  such  master 
that  during  the  said  term  of  apprenticeship  the  master  shall  and  will 
provide  such  apprentice  with  sufficient  and  suitable  food,  clothing,  and 
bedding,  *  *  *  and  also  that  such  master  shall  pay  into  a  savings- 

bank  in  the  said  colony,  in  the  name  of  such  apprentice,  the  yearly 
sum  of  £2  [$9.73]  if  a  male,  and  30s.  [$7.30]  if  a  female,  for  each  and 
every  year  during  the  last  three  years  of  the  said  apprenticeship,  when 
the  term  of  such  apprenticeship  shall  be  for  the  term  of  five  years,  to 
be  paid  to  him  or  her  with  the  interest  thereof  at  the  expiration  of  his 
or  her  apprenticeship.  [Master  and  Apprentice  Act,  1865.] 

(3)  Special  exception  for  seamen. 

The  master  of  every  ship,  except  ships  of  less  than  eighty  tons  reg¬ 
istered  tonnage  exclusively  employed  in  trading  between  different 
ports  on  the  coast  of  the  colony,  shall  enter  into  an  agreement  with 
every  seaman  whom  he  carries  to  sea  from  any  port  in  the  colony  as 
one  of  his  crew  in  the  manner  hereinafter  mentioned;  and  every  such 
agreement  shall  be  in  the  form  sanctioned  by  the  minister,  and  shall 
be  dated  at  the  time  of  the  first  signature  thereof,  and  shall  be  signed 
by  the  master  before  any  seaman  signs  the  same,  and  shall  contain  the 
following  particulars  as  terms  thereof,  that  is  to  say: — (1)  The  nature, 
and,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  duration  of  the  intended  voyage  or 
engagement,  or  the  maximum  period  of  the  voyage  or  engagement, 
and  the  places  or  parts  of  the  world  (if  any)  to  which  the  voyage  or 
engagement  is  not  to  extend:  (2)  The  number  and  description  of  the 
crew,  specifying  how  many  are  engaged  as  sailors:  (3)  The  time  at 
which  each  seaman  is  to  be  on  board  to  begin  work:  (4)  The  capacity 
in  which  each  seaman  is  to  serve:  (5)  The  amount  of  wages  which  each 
seaman  is  to  receive:  (6)  A  scale  of  the  provisions  which  are  to  be  fur¬ 
nished  to  each  seaman:  (7)  Any  regulations  as  to  conduct  on  board, 
and  as  to  fines,  short  allowance  of  provisions,  or  other  lawful  punish¬ 
ments  for  misconduct,  which  have  been  sanctioned  by  the  minister  as 
regulations  proper  to  be  adopted,  and  which  the  parties  agree  to  adopt. 
[Shipping  and  Seamen’s  Act,  1877.] 

If)  Industrial  agreements  ( collective  bargains). 

[For  the  law  governing  industrial  agreements  see  the  Industrial  Con¬ 
ciliation  and  Arbitration  Act,  page  1290  of  this  Bulletin.] 
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(5)  Judicial  awards. 

[For  the  law  governing  judicial  awards  see  the  Industrial  Concilia¬ 
tion  and  Arbitration  Act,  section  92,  page  1304  of  this  Bulletin.] 

(6)  Statutory  minimum  wage. 

In  order  to  prevent  persons  being  employed  in  factories  without 
reasonable  remuneration  in  money,  the  following  provisions  shall 
apply  :—(l)  Every  person  who  is  employed  in  any  capacity  in  a  factory 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  occupier  payment  for  the  work  at 
such  rate  as  is  agreed  on,  being  in  no  case  less  than  5s.  [$1.22]  per 
week  during  the  first  year  of  employment  for  every  person  under 
twenty  years  of  age,  with  an  annual  increase  of  not  less  than  3s. 
[$0.73]  per  week  during  every  succeeding  year  of  employment  in  the 
same  trade  until  twenty  years  of  age.  (2)  Such  rate  of  payment  shall 
in  every  case  be  irrespective  of  overtime.  [Factories  Act  Amendment 
Act,  1902.] 

In  the  employment  of  every  description  of  skilled  or  unskilled  man¬ 
ual  labor  for  the  purposes  of  any  public  contract,  the  contractor  shall 
at  all  times  be  deemed  to  have  agreed  with  his  workers  to  observe  such 
length  for  the  working-day,  and  to  pay  such  rates  of  wages  or  other 
remuneration  for  working-days  and  for  overtime  respectively,  as  are 
generally  considered  in  the  locality  to  be  usual  and  fair  for  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  labor  to  which  they  relate,  such  length  being  at  no  time  greater 
nor  such  rates  lower  than  those  fixed  for  the  same  description  of  labor 
by  or  under  any  award  or  order  of  the  court  of  arbitration  existing  at 
the  time  the  contract  was  entered  into,  whether  the  contractor  was  or 
was  not  a  party  thereto  or  bound  thereby:  Provided  that  nothing  in 
this  section  or  elsewhere  in  this  act  contained  shall  limit  or  affect  the 
rights  of  the  worker  under  any  agreement  with  the  contractor  for  the 
observance  of  a  shorter  length  or  the  payment  of  a  higher  rate  than 
those  referred  to  in  this  section.  [Public  Contracts  Act,  1900.] 

Whenever  the  master,  or  any  owner  or  agent  of  any  ship—  (1)  engages 
seamen  in  the  colony,  or  (2)  having  engaged  them  abroad  employs  them 
in  the  colony, — such  seamen,  whilst  so  employed,  shall  be  paid  and 
may  recover  the  current  rate  of  wages  for  the  time  being  ruling  in  the 
colon}7,  and  in  the  former  case  the  engagement  may  be  determined  in 
the  colony  at  any  time  after  the  ship’s  arrival  at  her  final  port  of  dis¬ 
charge  in  the  colony,  consequent  on  the  completion  of  a  round  voyage, 
by  twenty-four  hours’  previous  notice  on  either  side.  [Shipping  and 
Seamen’s  Act  Amendment  Act,  1896.] 

(7)  Wages  for  overtime. 

The  prescribed  number  of  working-hours  [8  hours  underground] 
may  from  time  to  time  be  exceeded,  but  on  every  such  occasion  wages 
shall  be  paid  for  such  extended  hours  at  not  less  than  one-fourth  as 
much  again  as  the  ordinarv  rate.  [Coal  Mines  Act  Amendment  Act, 
1901.] 

Every  person  who  is  employed  during  such  extended  hours  (a)  under 
this  section  shall  be  paid  therefor  at  not  less  than  one-fourth  as  much 

a  Limited  for  women  and  boys  to  3  hours  a  day,  2  consecutive  days  a  week,  or  an 
aggregate  of  30  days  a  year  over  the  time  prescribed  for  factories.  See  pages  1259 
and  1260. 
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again  as  the  ordinary  rate:  Provided  further  that  when  the  ordinary 
rate  is  by  time,  and  not  by  piecework,  the  overtime  rate  shall  not  be 
less  than  6d.  [12  cents]  jier  hour  for  those  persons  whose  ordinary 
wages  do  not  exceed  10s.  [$2.43]  a  week,  and  9d.  [18  cents]  per  hour 
for  all  other  persons  so  employed,  and  shall  be  paid  at  the  first  regular 
pay-day  thereafter.  [Factories  Act,  1901.] 

Where  notice  [i.  e.  previous  notice  that  such  overtime  will  be 
required]  is  impracticable,  the  occupier  shall,  in  addition  to  any  pay¬ 
ment  for  overtime,  provide  every  such  woman  or  boy  who  resides  at 
a  further  distance  than  one  mile  from  the  factory  either  with  a  suffi¬ 
cient  meal  between  the  hour  at  which  the  factory  ordinarily  closes 
and  the  hour  at  which  the  extension  is  to  commence,  or  with  an  allow¬ 
ance  of  not  less  than  Is.  [24  cents],  such  allowance  to  be  paid  on  the 
day  on  which  such  extension  is  to  apply  not  later  than  the  hour  at  which 
the  factory  ordinarily  closes.  [Factories  Act  Amendment  Act,  1902.] 

(8)  Wages  for  holidays. 

Wages  for  each  whole  or  half  holiday  shall  in  the  case  of  each 
woman  or  boy  under  eighteen  years  of  age  be  at  the  same  rate  as  for 
ordinary  working-days,  and  shall  be  paid  at  the  first  regular  pay-day 
thereafter.  [Factories  Act,  1901.] 

2. — SPECIAL  PROVISIONS  FOR  PROTECTING  THE  RATE  OF  WAGES. 

General. 

In  every  contract  hereafter  to  be  made  with  any  workman  the  wages 
of  such  workman  shall  be  made  payable  in  money  only,  and  not  other¬ 
wise,  and,  if  by  agreement,  custom,  or  otherwise  a  workman  is  entitled 
to  receive,  in  anticipation  of  the  regular  period  of  the  payment  of  his 
wages,  an  advance  as  part  or  on  account  thereof,  it  shall  not  be  lawful 
for  the  employer  to  withhold  such  advance  or  make  any  deduction  in 
respect  of  such  advance  on  account  of  poundage,  discount,  or  interest, 
or  any  similar  charge. 

No  employer  shall,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  himself  or  his  agent, 
impose  as  a  condition,  express,  or  implied,  in  or  for  the  employment 
of  any  workman,  any  terms  as  to  the  place,  or  the  manner  in  which, 
or  the  person  with  whom  any  wages  or  portion  of  wages  paid  to  the 
workman  are  or  is  to  be  expended. 

The  entire  amount  of  the  wages  earned  by  or  payable  to  any  work¬ 
man  shall  be  actually  paid  to  such  workman  in  money,  and  not  other¬ 
wise,  at  intervals  of  not  more  than  one  month  if  demanded.  [Truck 
Act,  1891.] 

It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  employer  to  directly  or  indirectly 
take  or  receive  any  money  from  any  worker  in  his  employ,  whether 
by  way  of  deduction  from  wages  or  otherwise  howsoever,  in  respect 
of  any  policy  of  insurance  against  injury  by  accident.  [Wages  Pro¬ 
tection  Act,  1899.] 

[There  are  exceptions  to  the  last  provision  in  certain  cases  where 
board  and  lodging,  aid  in  sickness,  or  other  assistance  is  given  by  the 
employer.  Seamen  and  farm  laborers  as  a  class  are  excluded  from  its 
effects.] 
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if)  In  mines. 

Where  the  amount  of  wages  paid  to  any  of  the  persons  employed  in 
a  mine  depends  on  the  amount  of  mineral  gotten  by  them,  such  person 
shall  be  paid  according  to  the  weight  of  the  mineral  gotten  by  them. 

Nothing  herein  contained  shall  preclude  the  owner,  agent,  or  man¬ 
ager  of  the  mine  from  agreeing  with  the  persons  employed  in  such 
mine  that  deductions  shall  be  made  in  respect  of  stones  or  materials 
other  than  mineral  contracted  to  be  gotten  which  shall  be  sent  out  of 
the  mine  with  such  mineral,  or  in  respect  of  any  tubs,  baskets,  or 
hutches  being  improperly  filled  in  those  cases  where  they  are  filled  by 
the  getter  of  the  mineral  or  his  drawer,  or  by  the  person  immediately 
employed  by  him,  such  deductions  being  determined  by  the  banksman 
or  weigher  and  check-weigher  (if  there  be  one),  or,  in  case  of  differ¬ 
ence,  by  a  third  party  to  be  mutually  agreed  on  by  the  owner,  agent, 
or  manager  of  the  mine  on  the  one  hand  and  the  person  employed  in 
the  mine  on  the  other. 

The  persons  who  are  emplo3Ted  in  a  mine  to  which  this  act  applies, 
and  are  paid  according  to  the  weight  of  the  mineral  gotten  by  them, 
may,  at  their  own  cost,  station  a  person  (in  this  act  referred  to  as  a 
“check-weigher”)  at  the  place  appointed  for  the  weighing  of  such  min¬ 
eral,  in  order  to  take  an  account  of  the  weight  thereof.  [Coal  Mines 
Act,  1891.] 

(3)  In  factories. 

No  premium  in  respect  of  the  employment  of  any  person  shall  be 
paid  to  or  be  received  by  the  occupier,  whether  such  premium  is  paid  by 
the  person  employed  or  by  some  other  person.  [Factories  Act,  1901.] 

(I)  In  case  of  seamen. 

Where  a  seaman  has  agreed  with  the  master  of  a  British  ship  for 
payment  of  his  wages  in  British  sterling  or  any  other  money,  any 
payment  of  or  on  account  of  his  wages  if  made  in  other  currency 
than  that  stated  in  the  agreement  shall,  notwithstanding  anything  in 
the  agreement,  be  made  at  the  rate  of  exchange  for  the  money  stated 
in  the  agreement  for  the  time  being  current  at  the  place  where  the 
payment  is  made.  [Shipping  and  Seamen’s  Act  Amendment  Act, 
1894.] 

The  right  to  wages  shall  not  be  dependent  on  the  earning  of  freight; 
and  every  seaman  and  apprentice  who  would  be  entitled  to  demand 
and  recover  any  wages  if  the  ship  in  which  he  has  served  had  earned 
freight,  shall,  subject  to  all  other  rules  of  law  and  conditions  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  case,  be  entitled  to  claim  and  recover  the  same  notwith¬ 
standing  that  freight  has  not  been  earned.  [Shipping  and  Seamen’s 
Act,  1877.] 

Any  agreement  with  a  seaman  made  under  section  thirty-nine  of 
the  principal  act  may  contain  a  stipulation  for  payment  to  or  on  behalf 
of  the  seaman,  conditionally  on  his  going  to  sea  in  pursuance  of  the 
agreement,  of  a  sum  not  exceeding  the  amount  of  one  month’s  wages 
payable  to  the  seaman  under  the  agreement. 

Save  as  authorized  by  this  section,  any  agreement  by  or  on  behalf 
of  the  employer  of  a  seaman  for  the  payment  of  money  to  or  on 
behalf  of  the  seaman  conditionally  on  his  going  to  sea  from  any  port 
in  the  colony  shall  be  void,  and  no  money  paid  in  satisfaction  or  in 
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respect  of  any  such  agreement  shall  he  deducted  from  the  seaman’s 
wages,  and  no  person  shall  have  any  right  of  action,  suit,  or  set-off 
against  the  seaman  or  his  assignee  in  respect  of  any  money  so  paid  or 
purporting  to  have  been  so  paid.  [Shipping  and  Seamen’s  Act  Amend¬ 
ment  Act,  1894.] 

3.  — TIME  AND  PLACE  OF  PAYING  WAGES. 

(1)  General. 

In  the  absence  of  an  agreement  in  writing  to  the  contrary,  the  entire 
amount  of  wages  earned  by  or  payable  to  any  workman  engaged  or 
employed  in  manual  labor  shall  be  paid  to  such  workman  at  intervals 
of  not  more  than  one  week.  [Workmen’s  Wages  Act,  1893.] 

If  any  master  or  other  person  employing  journeymen,  workmen, 
servants,  or  laborers,  shall  pay  or  cause  any  payment  to  be  made  to 
any  such  journeymen,  workmen,  servants,  or  laborers  in  or  at  any 
licensed  premises,  or  in  any  house  in  which  liquor  shall  be  sold,  he 
shall  for  every  such  offense  forfeit  and  pay  any  sum  not  exceeding  £10 
[$48.67].  [Licensing  Act,  1881.] 

if)  In  mines. 

No  wages  or  contract-money  shall  be  paid  to  any  person  employed 
in  or  about  any  mine  to  which  this  act  applies  at  or  within  any  public- 
house,  beer-shop,  or  place  for  the  sale  of  any  spirits,  beer,  wine,  cider, 
or  other  spirituous  or  fermented  liquor,  or  other  house  of  entertain¬ 
ment,  or  any  office,  garden,  or  place  belonging  or  contiguous  thereto 
or  occupied  therewith.  [Coal  Mines  Act,  1891.] 

(3)  In  factories. 

Such  payment  [of  wages]  shall  be  made  in  full  at  not  more  than 
fortnightly  intervals.  [Factories  Act,  1901.] 

(I)  In  case  of  seamen. 

In  all  cases  where  vessels  are  trading  in  the  colony,  and  where  ves¬ 
sels  are  engaged  on  time  agreement,  all  wages  earned  shall  be  paid 
monthly,  on  the  first  day  of  the  month  or  within  seven  days  after,  or 
as  soon  thereafter  as  the  vessel  arrives  at  any  port  where  there  is  a 
branch  of  any  bank.  [Shipping  and  Seamen’s  Act  Amendment  Act, 
1894.] 

In  the  case  of  foreign-going  ships  the  owner  or  master  of  the  ship 
shall  pay  to  each  seaman  on  account,  at  the  time  when  he  lawfully 
leaves  the  ship  at  the  end  of  his  engagement,  £2  [$9.73],  or  one-fourth 
of  the  balance  due  to  him,  whichever  is  least,  and  shall  pay  him  the 
remainder  of  his  wages  within  two  clear  days  (exclusive  of  any  Sunday 
or  public  holiday)  after  he  so  leaves  the  ship.  [Shipping  and  Seamen’s 
Act  Amendment  Act,  1885.] 

4.  - WAGES  EXEMPT  FROM  ATTACHMENT. 

No  order  attaching  or  charging  the  wages  of  any  workman  shall  be 
made  by  any  court,  or  any  judge  or  magistrate,  except  *  *  *  if 

the  amount  of  wages  exceeds  at  the  rate  of  £2  [$9.73]  per  week,  any 
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surplus  above  that  sum  shall  be  liable  to  attachment  as  before  the 
passing  of  this  act;  but  the  costs  or  expenses  of  any  such  attachment 
shall  not  be  chargeable  against  the  workman  unless  by  virtue  of 
such  attachment  the  creditor  shall  recover  a  sum  equal  to  or  greater 
than  the  amount  of  such  costs  and  expenses.  [Wages  Attachment 
Act,  1895.] 

No  wages  due  or  accruing  to  any  seaman  or  apprentice  shall  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  attachment  or  arrestment  from  any  court;  and  every  payment 
of  wages  to  a  seaman  or  apprentice  shall  be  valid  in  law,  notwithstand¬ 
ing’  any  previous  sale  or  assignment  of  such  wages,  or  of  any  attach¬ 
ment,  encumbrance,  or  arrestment  thereon.  [Shipping  and  Seamen’s 
Act,  1877.] 

5. — GENERAL  SECURITY  FOR  WAGES. 

[Wages  are  sometimes  made  a  preferred  claim  against  any  property 
of  the  employer.] 

(1)  In  case  of  bankrupts. 

After  legal  costs,  assignee’s  fees,  and  goods  liable  to  distraint  for 
rent,  wages  take  precedence  as  follows:  (1)  All  wages  or  salary  of 
any  clerk  or  servant  in  respect  of  services  rendered  to  the  bankrupt 
during  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  four  months  immediately  preced¬ 
ing  the  date  of  the  filing  of  a  debtor’s  petition,  or  the  filing  of  a  cred¬ 
itor’s  petition  on  which  an  order  of  adjudication  is  made  not  exceeding 
£100  [1486.65];  (2)  all  wages  of  any  artisan,  laborer,  or  workman, 
whether  skilled  or  unskilled,  whether  payable  for  time  or  piece  work, 
in  respect  of  services  rendered  to  the  bankrupt  during  the  whole  or 
any  part  of  the  four  months  immediately  preceding  the  filing  of  a 
debtor’s  petition,  or  the  filing  of  a  creditor’s  petition  on  which  an  order 
of  adjudication  is  made,  and  not  exceeding  £50  [$243.33];  (3)  any  sum 
ordered  by  the  court  to  be  paid  out  of  the  bankrupt’s  estate  to  or  for 
the  use  of  an  apprentice,  under  section  eiglity-three  of  this  act. 

Between  themselves  the  debts  mentioned  in  this  subsection  shall  rank 
equally,  and  shall  be  paid  in  full,  unless  the  property  of  the  bankrupt 
is  insufficient  to  meet  them,  in  which  case  they  shall  abate  in  equal 
proportions  between  themselves. 

Any  clerk,  servant,  artisan,  laborer,  or  workman  may,  in  addition 
to  his  preferential  claim  for  salary  or  wages  as  hereinafter  provided, 
prove  and  obtain  a  dividend  on  any  claim  he  may  have  for  salary  and 
wages  beyond  that  which  is  hereinafter  made  a  preferential  claim. 
[Bankruptcy  Act,  1892.] 

if)  In  case  of  companies. 

In  the  distribution  of  the  assets  of  any  company  being  wound  up 
under  “The  Companies  Act,  1882,”  or  any  amendment  thereof,  there 
shall  be  paid,  in  priority  to  other  debts — (i)  All  wages  or  salary  of  any 
clerk  or  servant,  in  respect  of  services  rendered  to  the  company  during 
four  months  before  the  commencement  of  the  winding-up,  not  exceeding 
£50  [$243.33];  and  (2)  all  wages  of  any  laborer  or  workman,  in  respect 
of  services  rendered  to  the  company  during  two  months  before  the 
commencement  of  the  winding-up. 

The  foregoing  debts  shall  rank  equally  among  themselves,  and  shall 
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be  paid  in  full,  unless  the  assets  of  the  company  are  insufficient  to  meet 
them,  in  which  case  they  shall  abate  in  equal  proportions  between 
themselves.  [Companies  Acts  Amendment  Act,  1893.] 

6. — SPECIFIC  SECURITY  FOR  WAGES. 

[Wages  are  made  a  preferred  claim  against  a  specific  sum  of  money 
or  a  piece  of  property  designated  by  law.] 

(7)  Charge  against  moneys. 

The  wages  due  to  workmen  employed  on  any  contract,  work,  or 
undertaking  shall,  subject  to  the  employer’s  rights  as  mentioned  in 
section  fifteen  hereof,  be  a  first  and  paramount  charge  upon  the  moneys 
due  to  the  contractor  by  the  employer  under  or  in  respect  of  the  con¬ 
tract,  work,  or  undertaking. 

If  the  employer  pay  the  contractor  in  advance,  then  in  any  proceed¬ 
ings  by  workmen  against  the  employer  under  this  act  the  employer 
shall  not  be  entitled  to  set  ofi  any  such  payments  against  the  wages 
due  to  and  claimed  by  the  workmen. 

Every  assignment,  disposition,  or  charge  (legal  or  equitable)  made 
or  given  by  the  contractor  to  any  person  whomsoever,  other  than  his 
workmen  for  wages  due  to  them,  of  or  upon  the  moneys  due  or  to 
become  due  to  him  under  or  in  respect  of  the  contract,  work,  or  under¬ 
taking  shall  have  no  force  or  effect  at  law  or  in  equity  as  against  all 
wages  due  and  to  accrue  due  to  the  workmen. 

All  moneys  received  by  the  contractor  from  the  employer  under  or 
in  respect  of  the  contract,  work,  or  undertaking  shall  not  be  liable  to 
be  attached  or  charged,  except  by  the  workmen  as  hereafter  mentioned, 
until  all  wages  due  or  to  accrue  due  to  the  workmen  have  been  fully 
paid  and  satisfied;  and  the  contractor  shall  apply  all  such  moneys  in 
payment  of  the  wages  due  and  to  accrue  due  to  the  workmen.  [W  ork- 
men’s  Wages  Act,  1893.] 

(2)  Lien  upon  lands ,  buildings ,  and  chattels. 

A  contractor,  subcontractor,  or  workman  who  does  or  procures  to 
be  done  any  work  upon  or  in  connection  with  any  land,  or  any  building 
or  other  structure  or  permanent  improvement  upon  land,  or  does  or 
procures  to  be  done  any  work  upon  or  in  connection  with  any  chattel, 
is  entitled  to  a  lien  upon  the  whole  interest  of  the  employer  in  that 
land  or  chattel. 

The  lien  of  a  workman  *  *  *  does  not  exceed  the  amount  for 

the  time  being  payable  to  him  for  his  work,  whether  he  was  employed 
by  the  employer  or  by  a  contractor  or  subcontractor. 

The  lien  of  a  workman  in  respect  of  one  contract  does  not  exceed 
thirty  days’  earnings. 

The  several  liens  and  charges  created  by  this  act  shall,  as  between 
themselves,  have  priority  in  the  order  following,  that  is  to  say: — (1) 
The  liens  and  charges  of  workmen  for  wages;  (2)  the  liens  and  charges 
of  subcontractors;  (3)  the  liens  of  contractors. 

When  land  upon  which  a  lien  attaches  under  this  act  is  mortgaged 
under  a  mortgage  duly  registered  before  the  registration  of  a  lien 
under  this  act  against  such  land  under  the  contract  in  respect  of  which 
the  lien  arises,  the  mortgage  shall,  unless  the  mortgagee  is  a  party  to 
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the  contract,  have  priority  oyer  the  lien;  but,  if  the  mortgagee  is  a 
party  to  the  contract,  the  lien  shall  have  priority.  [Contractors1  and 
Workmen’s  Lien  Act,  1892.] 

(3)  Lien  upon  mining  rights. 

Ever}r  person  who  is  employed  by  or  under  the  holder  of  an}^  min¬ 
ing  privilege  (other  than  a  business-site  or  residence-site)  to  work 
thereon  on  wages  or  on  contract  shall,  by  force  of  this  act,  have  a  lien 
on  such  mining  privilege  (and  also  on  any  other  mining  privilege  held 
and  worked  in  connection  therewith  by  the  same  holder)  for  wages  or 
contract-mone}^s  owing  to  him  by  reason  of  such  employment,  and 
such  lien  shall  extend  and  operate  in  manner  following,  that  is  to  say : — 
(1)  The  lien  shall  extend  to  three  months’  wages  in  the  case  of  a  wages- 
man.  (2)  Where  the  lien  is  in  respect  of  wages  owing  by  a  contractor, 
it  shall  operate  only  to  the  extent  of  the  amount  owing  under  the  con¬ 
tract  to  tlie  contractor  by  the  holder  of  the  mining  privilege.  (3)  As 
between  wages-men  and  contractors,  the  lien  of  a  wages-man  shall  have 
priority. 

A  duly  registered  lien  under  this  act  or  the  corresponding  provisions 
of  any  former  mining  act  shall  have  priority  over  all  other  then  exist¬ 
ing  or  subsequently  created  encumbrances,  liens,  or  interests  whatso¬ 
ever  affecting  the  mining  privilege  to  which  such  registered  lien 
relates.  [Mining  Act,  1898.] 

{If)  Lien  upon  ships. 

No  seaman  shall  by  any  agreement,  except  as  by  this  act  provided, 
forfeit  his  lien  upon  the  ship,  or  be  deprived  of  any  remedy  for  the 
recovery  of  his  wages  to  which  he  would  otherwise  have  been  entitled; 
and  every  stipulation  in  any  agreement  inconsistent  with  any  provision 
of  this  act,  and  every  stipulation  by  which  any  seaman  consents  to 
abandon  his  right  to  wages  in  the  case  of  the  loss  of  the  ship,  or  to 
abandon  any  right  which  he  may  have  or  obtain  in  the  nature  of 
salvage,  shall  be  wholly  inoperative. 

In  all  cases  where  any  court,  justices  of  the  peace,  or  magistrate 
has  or  have  power  to  make  an  order  directing  pa}mient  to  be  made 
of  any  seaman’s  wages,  penalties,  or  other  sums  of  money,  then,  if 
the  party  so  directed  to  pay  the  same  is  the  master  or  owner  of  a  ship, 
and  the  same  is  not  paid  at  the  time  and  in  manner  prescribed  in  the 
order,  the  court,  justices,  or  magistrate  who  made  the  order  may,  in 
addition  to  any  other  powers  they  or  he  may  have  for  the  purpose  of 
compelling  payment,  direct  the  amount  remaining  unpaid  to  be  levied 
by  distress  or  poinding  and  sale  of  the  said  ship  and  her  tackle. 
[Shipping  and  Seamen’s  Act,  1877.] 

7. — COMPENSATION  FOR  INJURIES. 

(7)  Application. 

“  Workman”  means  any  person,  male  or  female,  whether  under  or 
over  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  who,  under  contract  with  an  em¬ 
ployer,  whether  made  before  or  after  the  passing  of  the  said  act  or  this 
act,  contracts  personally  to  do  or  perform  any  work  or  manual  labor 
of  any  kind,  whether  technical,  skilled,  or  unskilled,  and  whether  such 
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contract  be  oral  or  in  writing,  express  or  implied.  [Employers'  Liabil¬ 
ity  Act  Amendment  Act,  1891.] 

“Worker”  means  any  person  of  any  age  or  either  sex  who,  under 
contract  with  an  employer,  whether  made  before  or  after  the  coming 
into  operation  of  this  act,  and  whether  oral  or  in  writing,  expressed 
or  implied,  is  engaged  in  any  employment  to  which  this  act  applies, 
whether  by  way  of  manual  labor  or  otherwise,  and  whether  his  agree¬ 
ment  is  one  of  service  or  apprenticeship  or  otherwise,  and  wThether  the 
employment  is  on  land,  or  on  any  ship  or  other  vessel  (of  whatsoever 
kind  and  howsoever  propelled)  in  any  navigable  or  other  waters  Avithin 
New  Zealand  or  the  jurisdiction  thereof. 

This  act  shall  apply  only  to  employment  b}^  the  employer  on  or  in 
or  about — (1)  Any  industrial,  commercial,  or  manufacturing  work 
carried  on  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  employer  as  part  of  his  trade  or 
business;  or  (2)  any  mining,  quarrying,  engineering,  building,  or 
other  hazardous  work  carried  on  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  employer, 
whether  as  a  part  of  his  trade  or  business  or  not;  or  (3)  any  work 
carried  on  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Crown  or  any  local  authority  as  the 
employer,  if  the  work  would,  in  the  case  of  a  private  employer,  be  an 
employment  to  which  this  act  applies.  [Workers’  Compensation  for 
Accidents  Act,  1900.] 

From  and  after  the  commencement  of  this  act  the  principal  act  shall 
apply  to  the  employment  of  workers  in  agriculture.  [W orkers’  Com¬ 
pensation  for  Accidents  Act  Amendment  Act,  1902.] 


(£)  Conditions  establishing  right  to  compensation. 

Where,  after  the  commencement  of  this  act,  personal  injury  is 
caused  to  a  workman — (1)  By  reason  of  any  defect  in  the  condition 
of  the  ways,  works,  machinery,  or  plant  connected  with  or  used  in  the 
business  of  the  employer;  or  (2)  by  reason  of  the  negligence  of  any 
person  in  the  service  of  the  employer  who  has  any  superintendence 
intrusted  to  him,  whilst  in  the  exercise  of  that  superintendence;  or  (3) 
by  reason  of  the  negligence  of  any  person  in  the  service  of  the 
employer  to  whose  orders  or  directions  the  workman  at  the  time  of 
the  injury  was  bound  to  conform,  where  such  injury  resulted  from  his 
having  so  conformed;  or  (4)  by  reason  of  the  act  or  omission  of  any 
person  in  the  service  of  the  employer  done  or  made  in  obedience  to 
the  rules  or  by-laws  of  the  employers,  or  in  obedience  to  particular 
instructions  given  by  any  person  delegated  with  the  authority  of  the 
employer  in  that  behalf;  or  (5)  by  reason  of  the  negligence  of  any 
person  in  the  service  of  the  employer  who  has  the  charge  or  control 
of  any  signal,  point,  locomotive  engine,  or  train  upon  a  railway. 
[Emploj^ers’  Liability  Act,  1882.] 

If  in  any  employment  to  which  this  act  applies  personal  injury  by 
accident  arising  out  of  and  in  the  course  of  the  employment  is  caused 
to  a  worker,  his  employer  shall,  subject  as  hereinafter  mentioned,  be 
liable  to  pay  compensation.  [Workers’  Compensation  for  Accidents 
Act,  1900.] 

The  employer  shall  not  be  liable  under  this  act  in  respect  of  any 
injury  which  does  not  disable  the  worker  for  a  period  of  at  least  one 
week  from  earning  full  wages  at  the  work  at  which  he  was  employed, 
nor  in  respect  of  an  injury  Avhich  is  proved  to  be  directly  attributable 
to  the  serious  and  willful  misconduct  of  the  Avorker.  [Workers’  Com¬ 
pensation  for  Accidents  Act  Amendment  Act,  1902.] 
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(S)  Amount  of  compensation. 

The  amount  of  compensation  recoverable  under  this  act  shall  not 
exceed  <£500  [$2,433]  in  respect  of  any  one  cause  of  action.  [Employers’ 
Liability  Act  Amendment  Act,  1891.] 

The  compensation  to  which  a  worker  is  entitled  under  the  principal 
act  in  respect  of  his  total  or  partial  incapacity  shall  be  a  weekly  pay¬ 
ment  not  exceeding  fifty  per  centum  of  his  average  weekly  earnings, 
calculated  on  the  period  during  which  he  was  at  work  during  the  pre¬ 
vious  twelve  months,  if  he  has  been  so  long  in  the  employment  of  the 
same  employer;  but  if  not,  then  for  such  less  period  during  which  he 
has  been  in  the  employment  of  the  same  employer. 

Such  payment  shall  be  made  during  the  incapacity  of  the  worker, 
but  shall  not  exceed  £2  [$9.73]  per  week,  and  the  total  liability  of 
the  employer  in  respect  of  such  compensation  shall  not  exceed  £300 
[$1,460].  [Workers’  Compensation  for  Accidents  Act  Amendment 
Act,  1902.] 

Where  death  results  from  the  injury,  if  the  worker  leaves  any 
dependants  wholly  dependent  upon  his  earnings  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  the  compensation  shall  be  a  sum  equal  to  his  earnings  in  the 
employment  of  the  same  employer  during  the  three  years  next  pre¬ 
ceding  the  injury,  or  the  sum  of  £200  [$973],  whichever  of  those  sums 
is  the  larger,  but  not  exceeding  in  any  case  £400  [$1,947]:  Provided 
that  the  amount  of  any  weekly  payments  made  under  this  act  shall 
be  deducted  from  such  sum,  and  if  the  period  of  the  worker’s  employ¬ 
ment  has  been  less  than  the  said  three  years,  then  the  amount  of  his 
earnings  during  the  said  three  years  shall  be  deemed  to  be  156  times 
his  average  weekly  earnings  during  the  period  of  his  actual  employ¬ 
ment.  [Workers’  Compensation  for  Accidents  Act,  1900.] 

{f)  General  security  for  compensation. 

Where  any  employer  becomes  liable,  either  under  this  act  or  inde¬ 
pendently  of  this  act,  to  pay  compensation  or  damages  in  respect  of 
any  accident,  and  is  entitled  to  any  sum  from  insurers  in  respect  of 
the  amount  due  to  a  worker  under  such  liability,  then,  in  the  event 
of  the  employer  becoming  bankrupt  or  making  a  composition  or 
arrangement  with  his  creditors,  or,  if  the  employer  is  a  company,  of 
the  company  being  wound  up,  such  worker  shall,  by  force  of  this  act, 
have  a  first  charge  upon  the  sum  aforesaid  for  the  amount  so  due. 
[Workers’  Compensation  for  Accidents  Act,  1900.] 

(5)  Special  security  for  compensation. 

Where  the  accident  in  respect  whereof  the  claim  arises  occurred  in 
the  course  of  his  employment  in  or  about  a  mine,  factory,  building,  or 
vessel: — At  and  from  the  time  when  the  accident  occurred,  the  amount 
of  compensation  or  damages  to  which  he  may  become  entitled,  whether 
under  this  act  or  independently  of  this  act,  shall,  by  force  of  this  act, 
and  notwithstanding  that  such  amount  is  unadjusted  or  unascertained, 
be  deemed  to  be  a  charge  in  his  favor  on  his  employer’s  estate  or 
interest  in  such  mine,  factory,  building,  or  vessel,  and  the  plant, 
machinery,  tackle,  and  appliances  in  or  about  the  same;  and  also  in 
the  land  whereon  such  mine,  factory,  or  building  is  situate,  or  whereto 
it  appertains. 
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Every  such  charge  shall  have  priority  over  all  existing  or  subsequent 
charges  or  encumbrances  howsoever  created.  [Workers’  Compensa¬ 
tion  for  Accidents  Act,  1900.] 

III.— PROCEDURE  AND  PENALTIES. 


1.- — PROCEDURE  BEFORE  ORDINARY  COURTS. 


Summary  procedure  to  enforce  liens  and  recover  penalties. 

Claims  under  this  act  may  be  enforced,  and  questions  and  disputes 
between  persons  claiming  a  lien  or  charge  under  this  act  and  any  other 
person  or  persons  liable,  or  alleged  to  be  liable,  to  pay  any  amount 
claimed,  or  otherwise  interested  in  any  property  or  money  which  may 
be  affected  by  a  lien  or  charge,  or  claim  of  lien  or  charge,  and  also 
between  persons  or  classes  of  persons  claiming  a  lien  or  charge,  may 
be  settled  upon  application  in  a  summary  manner  to  any  court  having 
jurisdiction  in  the  matter  as  declared  by  this  act.  [Contractors’  and 
Workmen’s  Lien  Act,  1892.] 

All  penalties  under  this  act  may  be  recovered  in  a  summary  way 
before  a  resident  magistrate  or  two  or  more  justices  of  the  peace,  in 
accordance  with  “The  Justices  of  the  Peace  Act,  1882.”  [Truck  Act, 
1891.] 

All  penalties  imposed  by  this  act  may  be  recovered  summarily 
before  two  or  more  justices  of  the  peace  under  “The  Justices  of  the 
Peace  Act,  18S2,”  at  the  suit  of  the  inspector  or  at  the  suit  of  any  other 
officer  authorized  in  that  behalf  by  the  minister.  [Coal  Mines  Act, 
1891.] 

Where  any  person  is  charged  with  an  offense  against  this  act,  such 
charge  shall  be  heard  and  all  penalties  imposed  by  this  act  shall  be 
recovered  in  a  summary  way  before  a  stipendiary  magistrate.  [Shops 
and  Shop-assistants  Act,  1891.] 

All  offenses  and  penalties  under  this  act  may  be  prosecuted  and 
recovered  in  a  summary  way,  in  the  manner  directed  by  “The  Justices 
of  the  Peace  Act,  1886,”  or  any  acts  amending  the  same.  [Trade  Union 
Act,  1878.] 

All  proceedings  in  respect  of  offenses  against  this  act  shall  be  taken 
in  a  summary  way  on  the  information  or  complaint  of  an  inspector, 
and  shall  be  heard  before  a  stipendiary  magistrate  alone.  [Factories 
Act,  1901.] 

if)  Procedure  not  void  for  leant  of  form. 


A  conviction  or  order  made  in  any  matter  arising  under  this  act, 
either  originally  or  on  appeal,  shall  not  be  quashed  for  want  of  form. 
[Shops  and  Shop-assistants  Act,  1891.] 

A  notice  under  this  section  shall  not  be  deemed  invalid  by  reason  of 
any  defect  or  inaccuracy  therein,  unless  the  magistrate  or  judge  who 
tries  the  action  arising  from  the  injury  mentioned  in  the  notice  shall 
be  of  opinion  that  the  defendant  in  the  action  is  prejudiced  in  his 
defense  by  such  defect  or  inaccuracy,  and  that  the  defect  of  inaccuracy 
was  for  the  purpose  of  misleading.  [Employers’  Liability  Act,  1882.] 
In  any  information  or  complaint  under  this  act  it  is  sufficient  to 
describe  the  offense  in  the  words  of  this  act,  and  no  exemption,  pro¬ 
viso,  excuse,  or  qualification  accompanying  the  description  of  the 
offense  in  this  act  need  be  specified  or  negatived.  [Trade  Union  Act, 
1878.] 
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(3)  Preference  to  lower  courts. 

Every  action  for  the  recovery  of  compensation  under  this  act  shall  be 
brought  in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  but  may,  with  the  con¬ 
sent  of  both  parties,  be  brought  in  a  resident  magistrate’s  court,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  amount  claimed  may  be  beyond  his  ordinary  juris¬ 
diction;  and  such  magistrate  is  hereby  empowered  to  hear  and  deter¬ 
mine  any  such  case.  [Employers’  Liability  Act,  1882.] 

Notwithstanding  anything  to  the  contrary  in  any  act  contained,  there 
shall  be  no  right  of  appeal  to  the  supreme  or  any  other  court  from  the 
order  or  determination  of  any  stipendiary  magistrate  made  under  this 
act.  [Shearers’  Accommodation  Act,  1898.] 

2. — CONCILIATION  AND  ARBITRATION. 

[For  the  law  governing  this  subject  see  the  Industrial  Conciliation 
and  Arbitration  Act,  pages  1282  to  1311  of  this  Bulletin.  In  addition 
to  the  provisions  of  this  act  regulating  procedure  before  the  arbitra¬ 
tion  court  are  the  following  from  the  Workers’  Compensation  for 
Accidents  Act,  1900,  and  the  amendment  act  of  1903.] 

If  in  any  proceedings  under  this  act  any  question  arises  as  to  the 
liability  to  pay  compensation  under  this  act,  or  as  to  the  amount  or 
duration  of  compensation  under  this  act,  or  as  to  whether  the  employ¬ 
ment  is  one  to  which  this  act  applies,  the  question,  if  not  settled  by 
agreement,  shall,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  second  schedule  to 
this  act,  be  settled  as  an  industrial  dispute  by  the  arbitration  court 
under  the  Industrial  Arbitration  Act.  [Workers’  Compensation  for 
Accidents  Act,  1900.] 

Notwithstanding  anything  in  the  principal  act,  all  proceedings  under 
that  act  shall,  where  the  claim  for  compensation  does  not  exceed  £200 
[$973],  be  heard  and  determined  by  a  stipendiary  magistrate,  whose 
decision  shall,  subject  to  the  next  succeeding  subsection,  be  final. 

Either  party  to  the  proceedings  may — where  the  claim  does  not  exceed 
<£50  [$243.33],  with  the  leave  of  the  magistrate;  or  where  the  claim 
exceeds  £50  [$243.33],  without  such  leave — appeal  from  the  decision 
of  the  magistrate  on  any  point  of  law. 

Such  appeal  shall  be  made  to  the  court  of  arbitration  in  the  manner 
provided  by  u  The  Magistrates’  Courts  Act,  1893,’’  in  cases  of  appeal 
to  the  supreme  court  on  point  of  law,  and  the  provisions  of  that 
act  relating  to  such  appeals  shall,  mutatis  mutandis,  apply  to  appeals 
under  this  section.  [Workers’  Compensation  for  Accidents  Amend¬ 
ment  Act,  1903.] 

3. — GENERAL  PENALTIES. 

(1)  Fines. 

Where  any  woman,  or  person  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  is 
employed  in  or  about  any  shop  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
the  shopkeeper  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £2  [$9.73] 
for  each  person  so  employed.  [Shops  and  Shop-assistants  Act, 
1894.] 

A  trade  union  which  fails  to  give  any  notice  or  send  any  document 
which  it  is  required  by  this  act  to  give  or  send,  and  every  officer  or 
other  person  bound  by  the  rules  thereof  to  give  or  send  the  same,  or, 
if  there  be  no  such  officer,  then  every  member  of  the  committee  of 
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management  of  the  union,  unless  proved  to  have  been  ignorant  of  or 
to  have  attempted  to  prevent  the  omission  to  give  or  send  the  same,  is 
liable  to  a  penalty  of  not  less  than  £1  [$4.87J  and  not  more  than  £5 
[$24.33J,  recoverable  at  the  suit  of  the  registrar  or  of  any  person 
aggrieved,  and  to  an  additional  penalty  of  the  like  amount  for  each 
week  during  which  the  omission  continues.  [Trade  Union  Act,  1878.  J 

Every  person  who  commits  an}r  breach  of  any  provision  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  act,  for  which  no  specific  penalty  is  provided  by  that  act,  is  liable 
to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £5  [$24.33].  [Shops  and  Shop-assistants 
Act  Amendment  Act,  1895.] 

If  any  person,  being  a  license-holder,  fails  or  neglects  to  comply 
with  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or,  being  a  license-holder  or 
not,  commits  a  breach  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  he  is  liable 
to  a  penalty  not -exceeding  £5  [$24.33].  [Servants’  Registry  Offices 
Act,  1895.] 

If  any  workman  is  employed  in  breach  of  this  act,  the  person  or 
company  employing  him,  and  also,  where  the  employer  is  a  company, 
the  mine-manager  and  every  director  thereof,  are  severally  liable  to  a 
penalty  not  exceeding  £5  [$24.33].  [Sunday  Labor  in  Mines  Preven¬ 
tion  Act,  1897.] 

Every  person  who  willfully  violates  or  neglects  any  provision  of  this 
act,  or  any  general  or  special  rule  established  hereby  or  hereunder,  for 
the  violation  or  neglect  of  which  no  penalty  is  hereby  expressly  im¬ 
posed,  shall  for  every  such  offense  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding 
£10  [$48.67].  [Coal  Mines  Act,  1891.] 

Every  person  who  commits  any  offense  against  this  act  for  which  no 
specific  penalty  is  elsewhere  provided  is  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceed¬ 
ing  £10  [$48.67]  for  each  such  offense,  and  if  the  offense  is  a  contin¬ 
uing  one,  then  to  a  further  penalty  not  exceeding  £5  [$24.33]  for  each 
day  on  which  the  offense  is  continued  after  the  first  day.  [Factories 
Act,  1901.] 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act,  every 
inspector  shall  have  the  right  of  ingress  and  egress  to  and  from  every 
shearing-shed;  and  any  person  obstructing  an}^  inspector  in  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  his  duty,  or  refusing  him  ingress  or  egress,  shall  be  liable  to  a 
penalty  of  not  exceeding  £20  [$97.33]. 

Any  employer  who  shall  fail  to  comply  with  any  such  order  [of  an 
inspector  in  regard  to  shearers’  quarters  not  complying  with  the  law] 
within  such  time  as  shall  be  thereby  appointed  shall  be  liable  to  a  pen¬ 
alty  of  not  exceeding  £25  [$121.66],  and  to  a  further  penalty  of  not 
exceeding  £2  [$9.73]  per  day  for  everyday  during  which  such  default 
shall  continue.  [Shearers’  Accommodation  Act,  1898.] 

If  the  employer  of  any  workman  shall,  by  himself  or  the  agency  of 
another  person  or  persons,  directly  or  indirectly  enter  into  any  con¬ 
tract  or  make  any  payment  hereby  declared  to  be  illegal  and  void 
wholly  or  in  part,  or  if  the  employer  or  his  agent  contravenes  or  fails 
to  compty  with  any  of  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  act,  such 
employer  or  agent,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  an 
offense,  and  be  liable  to  the  following  penalties:  For  the  first  offense, 
a  penalty  not  exceeding  £10  [$48.67];  for  the  second  offense,  a  penalty 
not  exceeding  £25  [$121.66];  and  for  a  third  or  any  subsequent  offense, 
a  penalty  not  exceeding  £50  [$243.33].  [Truck  Act,  1891.] 

Every  contractor  who  sublets  any  part  of  the  work  to  be  done  by 
him  under  any  contract  shall  immediately  upon  entering  into  any  sub- 
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contract  give  written  notice  to  the  employer,  stating  the  name  of  the 
subcontractor,  the  work  to  be  done  by  him,  the  amount  of  the  sub¬ 
contract,  and  the  mode  of  payment. 

If  any  contractor  shall  fail  to  comply  with  this  provision,  he  shall 
be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £50  [$243.33],  to  be  recovered  in 
a  summary  way  under  “The  Justices  of  the  Peace  Act,  1882.”  [Con¬ 
tractors’  and  Workmen’s  Lien  Act,  1892.] 

[For  the  provisions  of  the  Industrial  Conciliation  and  Arbitration 
Act  imposing  fines  see  sections  100  (2),  103,  and  104  of  the  act,  pages 
1307  and  1308  of  this  Bulletin.] 

(£)  Fine  or  imprisonment. 

Every  person  who  shall  combine  or  agree  in  a  manner  forbidden  by 
this  section  [to  strike  without  previous  notice  against  an  employer 
supplying  gas,  electric  light,  or  water  to  a  community]  shall  be  liable 
to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £10  [$48.67],  or  to  be  imprisoned  for  a 
term  not  exceeding  one  month  with  or  without  hard  labor.  [Con¬ 
spiracy  Law  Amendment  Act,  1894.] 

If  the  employer  or  contractor  shall,  by  himself  or  the  agency  of  any 
other  person  or  persons,  contravene,  or,  without  good  reason,  fail  to 
comply  with  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  such  employer,  con¬ 
tractor,  or  agent  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  an  offense  under  this  act, 
and  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £50  [$243.33],  or,  in  default 
of  pajmient  thereof,  to  imprisonment,  with  or  without  hard  labor,  for 
a  period  not  exceeding  three  months.  [Workmen’s  Wages  Act,  1893.] 

(3)  Misdemeanor. 

If  any  person  with  intent  to  mislead  or  defraud  gives  to  any  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  trade  union  registered  under  this  act,  or  to  any  person  intend¬ 
ing  or  applying  to  become  a  member  of  such  trade  union,  a  copy  of 
any  rules  or  of  any  alterations  or  amendments  of  the  same  other  than 
those  respectively  which  exist  for  the  time  being,  on  the  pretense 
that  the  same  are  the  existing  rules  of  such  trade  union,  or  that  there 
are  no  other  rules  of  such  trade  union,  or  if  any  person  with  the  intent 
aforesaid  gives  a  copy  oi  any  rules  to  any  person  on  the  pretense  that 
such  rules  are  the  rules  of  a  trade  union  registered  under  this  act 
which  is  not  so  registered,  every  person  so  offending  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.  [Trade  Union  Act,  1878.] 

(J)  Punishment  of  apprentices. 

Any  two  justices  of  the  peace,  upon  application  or  complaint  made 
on  oath  by  any  master  against  any  apprentice  concerning  any  breach 
of  duty,  disobedience,  or  ill-behavior  in  his  service,  shall  hear,  exam¬ 
ine,  and  determine  the  same  in  a  summary  way,  and  may,  if  they 
think  fit,  punish  the  offender  by  commitment  to  solitaiy  confinement 
in  any  jail  for  any  time  not  exceeding  three  days:  Provided  alwaj7s 
that  such  punishment  shall  in  no  case  be  inflicted  upon  any  apprentice 
under  fourteen  years  of  age,  or  upon  any  female  apprentice.  [Master 
and  Apprentice  Act,  1865.] 


THE  INDUSTRIAL  CONCILIATION  AND  ARBITRATION  ACT  OE 

NEW  ZEALAND. 


The  Bureau  is  in  receipt  from  time  to  time  of  many  inquiries  in 
regard  to  the  Industrial  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Act  of  New 
Zealand,  better  known  in  this  country  as  the  “  Compulsory  arbitration 
law.”  Owing  to  these  numerous  inquiries  and  requests  for  copies  of 
the  law,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  law  as  printed  in  Bulletin  No.  33 
of  this  Bureau  has  since  been  twice  changed,  first  by  the  act  of 
October  20, 1900,  which  consolidated  all  the  previous  acts  and  reenacted 
them  with  amendments,  and  later  by  the  amendment  act  of  November 
7,  1901,  it  has  seemed  best  to  reproduce  here  the  acts  now  in  force, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  accessible  to  those  desiring  to  be  informed 
in  regard  to  the  details  of  the  New  Zealand  law  on  this  subject. 

The  original  act  was  The  Industrial  Conciliation  and  Arbitration 
Act  of  August  31,  1891.  This  act  was  successively  amended  by  the 
acts  of  October  18,  1895,  October  17,  1896,  and  November  5,  1898. 
It  was  the  law  as  it  stood  after  the  amendment  act  of  1898  that  was 
published  in  Bulletin  No.  33. 

A  copy  of  the  act  as  it  now  stands  is  given  below.  It  has  been 
thought  preferable  to  reproduce  the  act  of  1900,  now  called  the 
“principal  act,”  incorporating  in  it  all  the  changes  provided  for  by 
the  amendment  act,  rather  than  to  print  the  two  acts  separately  and 
thus  leave  to  the  reader  the  task  of  determining  the  present  status  of 
the  provisions.  All  changes  in  the  principal  act  which  are  due  to 
the  amendment  act  of  1 901  are  carefully  indicated  by  footnotes. 


1.  The  short  title  of  this  act  is 
Arbitration  Act,  1900.” 


“The  Industrial  Conciliation  and 


(1)  PRELIMINARY. 


In  terpreta  t  ion. 

2.  In  this  act,  if  not  inconsistent  with  the  context — “Board”  means 
a  board  of  conciliation  for  an  industrial  district  constituted  under  this 
act: 

“Court”  means  the  court  of  arbitration  constituted  under  this  act: 

“Employer”  includes  persons,  firms,  companies,  and  corporations 
employing  one  or  more  workers: 

“Industrial  dispute”  means  any  dispute  arising  between  one  or 
more  employers  or  industrial  unions  or  associations  of  employers  and 
one  or  more  industrial  unions  or  associations  of  workers  in  relation  to 
industrial  matters: 

“ Industrial  matters”  means  all  matters  affecting  or  relating  to  work 
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done  or  to  be  done  by  workers,  or  the  privileges,  rights,  and  duties  of 
employers  or  workers  in  any  industry,  not  involving  questions  which 
are  or  may  be  the  subject  of  proceedings  for  an  indictable  offense; 
and,  without  limiting  the  general  nature  of  the  above  definition, 
includes  all  matters  relating  to — 

(a)  The  wages,  allowances,  or  remuneration  of  workers  employed 
in  any  industry,  or  the  prices  paid  or  to  be  paid  therein  in  respect  of 
such  employment; 

(b)  The  hours  of  employment,  sex,  age,  qualification,  or  status  of 
workers,  and  the  mode,  terms,  and  conditions  of  emplojunent; 

(c)  The  employment  of  children  or  young  persons,  or  of  any  person 
or  persons  or  class  of  persons,  in  any  industry,  or  the  dismissal  of  or 
refusal  to  employ  any  particular  person  or  persons  or  class  of  persons 
therein; 

(d)  The  claim  of  members  of  an  industrial  union  of  employers  to 
preference  of  service  from  unemployed  members  of  an  industrial  union 
of  workers; 

(e)  The  claim  of  members  of  industrial  unions  of  workers  to  be 
employed  in  preference  to  nonmembers; 

(f)  Any  established  custom  or  usage  of  any  industry,  either  gener¬ 
ally  or  in  the  particular  district  affected: 

“Industrial  association”  means  an  industrial  association  registered 
under  this  act: 

“Industrial  union”  means  an  industrial  union  registered  under  this 
act: 

“Industry”  means  any  business,  trade,  manufacture,  undertaking, 
calling,  or  employment  in  which  workers  are  employed: 

“Officer”  means  president,  vice-president,  treasurer,  or  secretary: 

“Prescribed”  means  prescribed  by  regulations  under  this  act: 

“  Registrar  ”  means  the  registrar  of  industrial  unions  under  this  act: 

“Supreme  court  office”  means  the  office  of  the  supreme  court  in  the 
industrial  district  wherein  any  matter  arises  to  which  such  expression 
relates;  and,  where  there  are  two  such  offices  in  any  such  district,  it 
means  the  office  which  is  nearest  to  the  place  or  locality  wherein  any 
such  matter  arises: 

“Trade  union”  means  any  trade  union  registered  under  “The  Trade 
Union  Act,  1878,”  whether  registered  under  that  act  before  the  passing 
of  the  principal  act  or  not.  (rt) 

“Worker”  means  any  person  of  any  age,  of  either  sex,  employed 
by  any  employer  to  do  any  skilled  or  unskilled  manual  or  clerical  work 
for  hire  or  reward.  (b) 

Administration. 

3.  The  minister  for  labor  shall  have  the  general  administration  of 
this  act. 

4.  The  registrar  shall  be  the  person  who  for  the  time  being  holds 
the  office  of  secretary  for  labor,  or  such  other  person  as  the  governor 
from  time  to  time  appoints  to  be  registrar. 

«This  paragraph  was  added  by  the  amendment  act  of  1901. 

&The  words  “in  any  industry,”  which  were  in  the  principal  act,  were  stricken  out 
by  the  amendment  act  of  1901. 
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(2)  REGISTRATION. 

Industrial  unions. 

5.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  any  society  consisting  of 
not  less  than  two  persons  in  the  case  of  employers,  or  seven  in  the 
case  of  workers,  lawfully  associated  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  or 
furthering  the  interests  of  employers  or  workers  in  or  in  connection 
with  any  specified  industry  or  industries  in  the  colony,  may  be  regis¬ 
tered  as  an  industrial  union  under  this  act  on  compliance  with  the 
following  provisions : 

(1)  An  application  for  registration  shall  be  made  to  the  registrar  in 
writing,  stating  the  name  of  the  proposed  industrial  union,  and  signed 
by  two  or  more  officers  of  the  society. 

(2)  Such  application  shall  be  accompanied  by  (a)  a  list  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  and  officers  of  the  society,  (b)  two  copies  of  the  rules  of  the 
society,  ( c )  a  copy  of  a  resolution  passed  by  a  majority  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  present  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  society,  specially  called  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  for  that  purpose  only,  and  desiring  regis¬ 
tration  as  an  industrial  union  of  employers,  or,  as  the  case  may  be,  of 
workers. 

(3)  Such  rules  shall  specify  the  purposes  for  which  the  society  is 
formed,  and  shall  provide  for — 

(a)  The  appointment  of  a  committee  of  management,  a  chairman, 
secretary,  and  any  other  necessary  officers,  and,  if  thought  fit,  of  a 
trustee  or  trustees: 

(b)  The  power,  duties,  and  removal  of  the  committee,  and  of  pny 
chairman,  secretary,  or  other  officer  or  trustee,  and  the  mode  of  sup¬ 
plying  vacancies: 

(c)  The  manner  of  calling  general  or  special  meetings,  the  quorum 
thereat,  the  powers,  thereof ,  and  the  manner  of  voting  thereat: 

(d)  The  mode  in  which  industrial  agreements  and  any  other  instru¬ 
ments  shall  be  made  and  executed  on  behalf  of  the  society,  and  in  what 
manner  the  society  shall  be  represented  in  any  proceedings  before  a 
board  or  the  court: 

(e)  The  custody  and  use  of  the  seal,  including  power  to  alter  or 
renew  the  same: 

(f)  The  control  of  the  property,  the  investment  of  the  funds,  and  an 
annual  or  other  shorter  periodical  audit  of  the  accounts: 

(g)  The  inspection  of  the  books  and  the  names  of  the  members  by 
every  person  having  an  interest  in  the  funds: 

(h)  A  register  of  members,  and  the  mode  in  which  and  the  terms  on 
which  persons  shall  become  or  cease  to  be  members,  and  so  that  no 
member  shall  discontinue  his  membership  without  giving  at  least  three 
months’  previous  written  notice  to  the  secretary  of  intention  so  to  do, 
nor  until  such  member  has  paid  all  fees,  fines,  levies,  or  other  dues 
payable  by  him  under  the  rules,  except  pursuant  to  a  clearance  card 
duly  issued  in  accordance  with  the  rules: 

(i)  The  purging  of  the  rolls  by  striking  off  any  members  in  arrears 
of  dues  for  twelve  months;  but  this  is  not  to  free  such  discharged 
person  from  arrears  due: 

(j)  The  conduct  of  the  business  of  the  society  at  some  convenient 
address  to  be  specified,  and  to  be  called  “the  registered  office  of  the 
society :  ” 

(k)  The  amendment,  repeal,  or  alteration  of  the  rules,  but  so  that 
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the  foregoing  requisites  of  this  subsection  shall  always  be  provided 
for: 

(1)  Any  other  matter  not  contrary  to  law. 

[4.]  Where  a  company  registered  out  of  New  Zealand  is  carrying 
on  business  in  New  Zealand  through  an  agent  acting  under  a  power  of 
attorney,  such  company  may  be  registered  as  an  industrial  union  of 
employers,  and  in  such  case  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  complied  with  if  the  application  to  register  is  made 
under  the  hand  of  the  agent  for  the  company,  and  is  accompanied  by — 

(1)  Satisfactory  evidence  of  the  registration  or  incorporation  of  the 
company; 

(2)  Two  copies  of  its  articles  of  association  or  rules; 

(3)  The  situation  of  its  registered  office  in  New  Zealand; 

(4)  A  copy  of  the  power  of  attorney  under  which  such  agent  is 
acting;  and 

(5)  A  statutory  declaration  that  such  power  of  attorney  has  not 
been  altered  or  revoked.  (a) 

6.  (1)  On  being  satisfied  that  the  society  is  qualified  to  register 
under  this  act,  and  that  the  provisions  of  the  last  preceding  section 
hereof  have  been  complied  with,  the  registrar  shall,  without  fee,  reg¬ 
ister  the  society  as  an  industrial  union,  pursuant  to  the  application, 
and  shall  issue  a  certificate  of  registration,  which,  unless  proved  to 
have  been  cancelled,  shall  be  conclusive  evidence  of  the  fact  of  such 
registration,  and  of  the  validity  thereof. 

(2)  The  registrar  shall  at  the  same  time  record  the  rules,  and  also 
the  situation  of  the  registered  office. 

7.  (1)  Every  society  registered  as  an  industrial  union  shall,  as  from 
the  date  of  registration,  but  solely  for  the  purposes  of  this  act,  become 
a  body  corporate  by  the  registered  name,  having  perpetual  succession 
and  a  common  seal,  until  the  registration  is  canceled  as  hereinafter 
provided. 

(2)  There  shall  be  inserted  in  the  registered  name  of  every  industrial 
union  the  word  “  employers”  or  “workers,”  according  as  such  union  is 
a  union  of  employers  or  workers,  and  also  (except  in  the  case  of  an 
incorporated  company)  the  name  of  the  industry  in  connection  with 
which  it  is  formed,  and  the  locality  in  which  the  majority  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  reside  or  exercise  their  calling,  as  thus:  “The  [Christchurch 
Grocers’]  Industrial  Union  of  Employers;”  “The  [Wellington  Tram- 
drivers’]  Industrial  Union  of  Workers.” 

8.  With  respect  to  trade  unions  registered  under  “The  Trade  Union 
Act,  1878,”  the  following  special  provisions  shall  apply,  anything 
hereinbefore  contained  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding: 

(1)  Any  such  trade  union  may  be  registered  under  this  act  by  the 
same  name  (with  the  insertion  of  such  additional  words  as  aforesaid). 

(2)  Eor  the  purposes  of  this  act  every  branch  of  a  trade  union  shall 
be  considered  a  distinct  union,  and  may  be  separately  registered  as  an 
industrial  union  under  this  act. 

(3)  For  the  purposes  of  this  act  the  rules  for  the  time  being  of  the 
trade  union,  with  such  addition  or  modification  as  may  be  necessary 
to  give  effect  to  this  act,  shall,  when  recorded  by  the  registrar,  be 
deemed  to  be  the  rules  of  the  industrial  union. 


«  This  section,  numbered  [4],  was  added  by  the  amendment  act  of  1901. 
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9.  With  respect  to  the  registration  of  societies  of  employers  the 
following  special  provisions  shall  apply: 

(1)  In  any  case  where  a  copartnership  firm  is  a  member  of  the  society, 
each  individual  partner  residing  in  the  colon}^  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
member,  and  the  name  of  each  such  partner  (as  well  as  that  of  the 
firm)  shall  be  set  out  in  the  list  of  members  accordingly,  as  thus: 
“Watson,  Brown,  and  Company,  of  Wellington,  boot  manufacturers; 
the  firm  consisting  of  four  partners,  of  whom  the  following  reside  in 
New  Zealand,  that  is  to  sajq  John  Watson,  of  Wellington,  and  Charles 
Brown,  of  Christchurch:” 

Provided  that  this  subsection  shall  not  apply  wrhere  the  society  to 
be  registered  is  an  incorporated  company. 

(2)  Except  where  its  articles  or  rules  expressly  forbid  the  same,  any 
company  incorporated  under  any  act  may  be  registered  as  an  industrial 
union  of  employers,  and  in  such  case  the  provisions  of  section  five 
hereof  shall  be  deemed  to  be  sufficiently  complied  with  if  the  applica¬ 
tion  for  registration  is  made  under  the  seal  of  the  compan}^,  and  pur¬ 
suant  to  a  resolution  of  the  board  of  directors,  and  is  accompanied  by — 

(a)  A  copy  of  such  resolution; 

(b)  Satisfactory  evidence  of  the  registration  or  incorporation  of  the 
company; 

(c)  Two  copies  of  the  articles  of  association  or  rules  of  the  company; 

(d)  A  list  containing  the  names  of  the  directors,  and  of  the  manager 
or  other  principal  executive  officer  of  the  company; 

(e)  The  situation  of  the  registered  office  of  the  company. 

(3)  In  so  far  as  the  articles  or  rules  of  any  such  incorporated  com¬ 
pany  are  repugnant  to  this  act,  they  shall,  on  the  registration  of  the 
company  as  an  industrial  union  of  employers,  be  construed  as  applying 
exclusively  to  the  company  and  not  to  the  industrial  union. 

10.  In  no  case  shall  an  industrial  union  be  registered  under  a  name 
identical  with  that  by  which  any  other  industrial  union  has  been  regis¬ 
tered  under  this  act,  or  by  which  any  other  trade  union  has  been  reg¬ 
istered  under  “The  Trade  Union  Act,  1878,”  or  so  nearly  resembling 
any  such  name  as  to  be  likely  to  deceive  the  members  or  the  public. 

11.  In  order  to  prevent  the  needless  multiplication  of  industrial 
unions  connected  with  the  same  industry  in  the  same  locality  or 
industrial  district,  the  following  special  provisions  shall  apply: 

(1)  The  registrar  may  refuse  to  register  an  industrial  union  in  any 
case  where  he  is  of  opinion  that  in  the  same  locality  or  industrial  dis¬ 
trict  and  connected  with  the  same  industry  there  exists  an  industrial 
union  to  which  the  members  of  such  industrial  union  might  conveniently 
belong: 


Provided  that  the  registrar  shall  forthwith  notify  such  registered 
industrial  union  that  an  application  for  registration  has  been  made. 

(2)  Such  industrial  union,  if  dissatisfied  with  the  registrar’s  refusal, 
may  in  the  prescribed  manner  appeal  therefrom  to  the  court,  where¬ 
upon  the  court,  after  making  full  inquiry,  shall  report  to  the  registrar 
whether  in  its  opinion  his  refusal  should  be  insisted  on  or  waived,  and 
the  registrar  shall  be  guided  accordingly: 

Provided  that  it  shall  lie  on  the  industrial  union  to  satisfy  the  court 
that,  owing  to  distance,  diversity  of  interest,  or  other  substantial  rea¬ 
son,  it  will  be  more  convenient  for  the  members  to  register  separately 
than  to  join  any  existing  industrial  union. 

12.  The  effect  of  registration  shall  be  to  render  the  industrial  union, 
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and  all  persons  who  are  members  thereof  at  the  time  of  registration, 
or  who  after  such  registration  become  members  thereof,  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  by  this  act  given  to  a  board  and  the  court  respectively, 
and  liable  to  all  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  all  such  persons  shall 
be  bound  by  the  rules  of  the  industrial  union  during  the  continuance 
of  their  membership. 

13.  (1)  Copies  of  all  amendments  or  alterations  of  the  rules  of  an 
industrial  union  shall,  after  being  verified  by  the  secretary  or  some 
other  officer  of  the  industrial  union,  be  sent  to  the  registrar,  who  shall 
record  the  same  upon  being  satisfied  that  the  same  are  not  in  conflict 
with  the  requirements  of  this  act. 

(2)  A  printed  copy  of  the  rules  of  the  industrial  union  shall  be 
delivered  by  the  secretary  to  any  person  requiring  the  same  on  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  sum  not  exceeding  one  shilling  [2d  cents]. 

(3)  In  all  proceedings  affecting  the  industrial  union,  prima  facie 
evidence  of  the  rules  and  their  validity  may  be  given  by  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  what  purports  to  be  a  copy  thereof,  certified  as  a  true  copy 
under  the  seal  of  the  union  and  the  hand  of  the  secretary  or  any  other 
officer  thereof. 

14.  (1)  In  addition  to  its  registered  office,  an  industrial  union  may 
also  have  a  branch  office  in  any  industrial  district  in  which  any  of  its 
members  reside  or  exercise  their  calling. 

(2)  Upon  application  in  that  behalf  bv  the  union,  under  its  seal  and 
the  hand  of  its  chairman  or  secretary,  specifying  the  situation  of  the 
branch  office,  the  registrar  shall  record  the  same,  and  thereupon  the 
branch  office  shall  be  deemed  to  be  registered. 

(3)  The  situation  of  the  registered  office  and  of  each  registered 
branch  office  of  the  industrial  union  may  be  changed  from  time  to 
time  by  the  committee  of  management,  or  in  such  other  manner  as  the 
rules  provide. 

(4)  Every  such  change  shall  be  forthwith  notified  to  the  registrar 
by  the  secretary  of  the  union,  and  thereupon  the  change  shall  be 
recorded  by  the  registrar. 

15.  All  fees,  fines,  levies,  or  dues  payable  to  an  industrial  union  by 
any  member  thereof  under  its  rules  may,  in  so  far  as  they  are  owing 
for  any  period  of  membership  subsequent  to  the  registration  of  the 
society  under  this  act,  be  sued  for  and  recovered  in  the  name  of 
the  union  in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  by  the  secretary  or 
the  treasurer  of  the  union,  or  by  any  other  person  who  is  authorized 
in  that  behalf  by  the  committee  of  management  or  by  the  rules. 

16.  An  industrial  union  may  purchase  or  take  on  lease,  in  the  name 
of  the  union  or  of  trustees  for  the  union,  any  house  or  building,  and 
any  land  not  exceeding  five  acres,  and  may  sell,  mortgage,  exchange, 
or  let  the  same  or  any  part  thereof;  and  no  person  shall  be  bound  to 
inquire  whether  the  union  or  the  trustees  have  authority  for  such  sale, 
mortgage,  exchange,  or  letting;  and  the  receipt  of  the  union  or  the 
trustees  shall  be  a  discharge  for  the  money  arising  therefrom. 

17.  (1)  In  the  month  of  January  in  every  year  there  shall  be  for¬ 
warded  to  the  registrar  by  eveiy  industrial  union  a  list  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  and  officers  (including  trustees)  of  such  union,  as  at  the  close  of 
the  last  preceding  month: 

Provided  that  in  the  case  of  an  incorporated  company  it  shall  be  suf¬ 
ficient  if  the  list  contains  the  names  of  the  directors  and  of  the  man¬ 
ager  or  other  principal  executive  officer  of  the  company: 
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Provided  further  that  an  industrial  union  of  workers  shall  not  re¬ 
turn  as  a  member  any  worker  whose  subscription  is  twelve  months  in 
arrears. 

(2)  Each  such  list  shall  be  verified  by  the  statutory  declaration  of  the 
chairman  or  secretary  of  the  union. 

(3)  Such  statutory  declaration  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  the  matters  herein  set  forth. 

(4)  Every  industrial  union  making  default  in  duly  forwarding  such 
list  commits  an  offense  against  this  act,  and  is  liable  to  a  penalty  not 
exceeding  two  pounds  [$9.73]  for  every  week  during  which  such  default 
continues. 

(5)  Every  member  of  the  committee  of  management  of  any  such 
union  who  willfully  permits  such  default  commits  an  offense  against 
this  act,  and  is  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  five  shillings  [$1.22] 
for  every  week  during  which  he  willfully  permits  such  default. 

(6)  Proceedings  for  the  recovery  of  any  such  penalty  shall  be  taken 
in  a  summary  way  under  “The  Justices  of  the  Peace  Act,  1882,”  on 
the  information  or  complaint  of  the  registrar,  and  the  amount  recov¬ 
ered  shall  be  paid  into  the  public  account  and  form  part  of  the  consoli¬ 
dated  fund: 

Provided  that  before  taking  the  proceedings  the  registrar  shall  give 
at  least  fourteen  days’  notice  to  the  offending  parties  of  his  intention 
so  to  do. 

If  an  industrial  union  makes  default  in  forwarding  to  the  registrar 
the  returns  required  by  this  section,  and  the  registrar  has  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  that  the  union  is  defunct,  he  may  send  by  post  to  the 
last  known  officers  of  the  union  a  letter  calling  attention  to  the  default, 
and  inquiring  whether  the  union  is  in  existence.  (rt) 

If  within  two  months  after  sending  such  letter  the  registrar  does 
not  receive  a  reply  thereto,  or  receives  a  reply  from  any  one  or  more 
of  the  officers  to  the  effect  that  the  union  has  ceased  to  exist,  he  may 
insert  in  the  Gazette,  and  send  to  the  last  known  officers  of  the  union, 
a  notice  declaring  that  the  registration  of  the  union  will,  unless  cause 
to  the  contrary  is  shown,  be  cancelled  at  the  expiration  of  six  weeks 
from  the  date  of  such  notice.  (a) 

At  the  expiration  of  the  time  mentioned  in  the  notice  the  registrar 
may,  unless  cause  to  the  contrary  is  shown,  strike  the  name  of  the 
union  off  the  register,  and  shall  publish  notice  thereof  in  the  Gazette, 
and  thereupon  the  registration  of  the  union  shall  be  canceled.  (a) 

(7)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  registrar  to  supply  to  parliament, 
within  thirty  days  after  its  meeting  in  each  year,  a  return  showing  the 
number  of  members  in  each  industrial  union  registered  under  the  act. 

18.  Every  industrial  union  may  sue  or  be  sued  for  the  purposes  of 
this  act  by  the  name  by  which  it  is  registered;  and  service  of  any  proc¬ 
ess,  notice,  or  document  of  any  kind  may  be  effected  by  delivering  the 
same  to  the  chairman  or  secretary  of  such  union,  or  by  leaving  the 
same  at  its  registered  office  (not  being  a  branch  office),  or  by  posting 
the  same  to  such  registered  office  in  a  duly  registered  letter  addressed 
to  the  secretary  of  the  union. 

19.  Deeds  and  instruments  to  be  executed  by  an  industrial  union 
for  the  purposes  of  this  act  may  be  made  and  executed  under  the  seal 
of  the  union  and  the  hands  of  the  chairman  and  secretary  thereof,  or 
in  such  other  manner  as  the  rules  of  the  union  prescribe. 


a  This  paragraph  was  added  by  the  amendment  act  of  1901. 
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20.  Any  industrial  union  may  at  any  time  apply  to  the  registrar  in 
the  prescribed  manner  for  a  cancellation  of  the  registration  thereof, 
and  thereupon  the  following  provisions  shall  apply: 

(1)  The  registrar,  after  giving  six  weeks’  public  notice  of  his  inten¬ 
tion  to  do  so,  may,  by  notice  in  the  Gazette,. cancel  such  registration: 

Provided  that  in  no  case  shall  the  registration  be  canceled  during 
the  progress  of  any  conciliation  or  arbitration  proceedings  affecting 
such  union  until  the  board  or  court  has  given  its  decision  or  made  its 
award,  nor  unless  the  registrar  is  satisfied  that  the  cancellation  is 
desired  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  union. 

(2)  The  effect  of  the  cancellation  shall  be  to  dissolve  the  incorpora¬ 
tion  of  the  union,  but  in  no  case  shall  the  cancellation  or  dissolution 
relieve  the  industrial  union,  or  any  member  thereof,  from  the  obliga¬ 
tion  of  any  industrial  agreement,  or  award  or  order  of  the  court,  nor 
from  any  penalty  or  liability  incurred  prior  to  such  cancellation. 

The  registrar  may,  in  any  matter  arising  in  or  out  of  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  his  duties,  state  a  case  for  the  advice  and  opinion  of  the 
court.  ( a ) 

Industrial  associations. 

21.  Any  council  or  other  body,  however  designated,  representing 
not  less  than  two  industrial  unions  of  the  one  industry  of  either 
employers  or  workers  may  be  registered  as  an  industrial  association 
of  employers  or  workers  under  this  act. 

22.  All  the  provisions  of  this  act  relating  to  industrial  unions,  their 
officers  and  members,  shall,  mutatis  mutandis,  extend  and  apply  to  an 
industrial  association,  its  officers  and  members,  and  these  provisions 
shall  be  read  and  construed  accordinglv  in  so  far  as  the  same  are 
applicable: 

Provided  that  an  industrial  association  shall  not  be  entitled  to  nomi¬ 
nate  or  vote  for  the  election  of  members  of  a  board,  or  to  recommend 
the  appointment  of.  a  member  of  the  court. 

(3)  INDUSTRIAL  DISPUTES  IN  RELATED  TRADES. 

23.  (1)  An  industrial  dispute  may  relate  either  to  the  industry  in 
which  the  party  by  whom  the  dispute  is  referred  for  settlement  to  a 
board  or  the  court,  as  hereinafter  provided,  is  engaged  or  concerned, 
or  to  any  industry  related  thereto. 

(2)  An  industry  shall  be  deemed  to  be  related  to  another  where  both 
of  them  are  branches  of  the  same  trade,  or  are  so  connected  that  indus¬ 
trial  matters  relating  to  the  one  may  affect  the  other:  thus,  bricklaying, 
masonry,  carpentering,  and  painting  are  related  industries,  being  all 
branches  of  the  building  trade,  or  being  so  connected  as  that  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  employment  or  other  industrial  matters  relating  to  one  of 
them  may  affect  the  others. 

(3)  The  governor  may  from  time  to  time,  by  notice  in  the  Gazette, 
declare  any  specified  industries  to  be  related  to  one  another,  and  such 
industries  shall  be  deemed  to  be  related  accordingly. 

(4)  The  court  shall  also  in  any  industrial  dispute  have  jurisdiction  to 
declare  industries  to  be  related  to  one  another. 

(5)  Where  an  industrial  union  of  workers  is  party  to  an  industrial 
dispute,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  board  or  court  to  deal  with  the  dispute 


«  This  paragraph  was  added  by  the  amendment  act  of  1901. 
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shall  not  be  affected  by  reason  merely  that  no  member  of  the  union  is 
employed  by  any  party  to  the  dispute,  or  is  personally  concerned  in 
the  dispute. 

Where  workers  engaged  upon  different  trades  are  employed  in  any 
one  business  of  any  particular  employer,  the  court  may  make  one 
award  applicable  to  such  business,  and  embracing,  as  the  court  may 
think  tit,  the  whole  or  part  of  the  various  branches  constituting  the 
business  of  such  employer.  Before  the  court  shall  exercise  such 
power,  notice  shall  be  given  to  the  respective  industrial  unions  of 
workers  engaged  in  any  branch  of  such  business.  (a) 

(I)  INDUSTRIAL  AGREEMENTS. 

24.  (1)  The  parties  to  industrial  agreements  under  this  act  shall  in 
every  case  be  trade  unions  or  industrial  unions  or  industrial  associa¬ 
tions  or  employers;  and  any  such  agreement  may  provide  for  any 
matter  or  thing  affecting  any  industrial  matter,  or  in  relation  thereto, 
or  for  the  prevention  or  settlement  of  an  industrial  dispute.  (b) 

(2)  Every  industrial  agreement  shall  be  for  a  term  to  be  specified 

therein,  not  exceeding  three  years  from  the  date  of  the  making  thereof, 
as  specified  therein,  and  shall  commence  as  follows:  “This  industrial 
agreement,  made  in  pursuance  of  ‘The  Industrial  Conciliation  and 
Arbitration  Act,  1900,’  this  day  of  ,  between  ,”  and 

then  the  matters  agreed  upon  shall  be  set  out. 

(3)  The  date  of  the  making  of  the  industrial  agreement  shall  be  the 
date  on  which  it  is  executed  by  the  party  who  first  executes  it;  and 
such  date,  and  the  names  of  all  the  original  parties  thereto,  shall  be 
truly  stated  therein. 

(4)  Notwithstanding  the  expiry  of  the  term  of  the  industrial  agree¬ 
ment,  it  shall  continue  in  force  until  superseded  by  another  industrial 
agreement  or  by  an  award  of  the  court,  except  where,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  subsection  two  of  section  twent}^,  the  registration  of  an 
industrial  union  of  workers  bound  by  such  agreement  has  been  canceled. 

25.  A  duplicate  original  of  every  industrial  agreement  shall,  within 
thirty  days  after  the  making  thereof,  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  clerk 
of  the  industrial  district  where  the  agreement  is  made. 

26.  At  any  time  whilst  the  industrial  agreement  is  in  force  any 
industrial  union  or  industrial  association  or  employer  may  become 
party  thereto  by  filing  in  the  office  wherein  such  agreement  is  filed  a 
notice  in  the  prescribed  form,  signifying  concurrence  with  such 
agreement. 

27.  Every  industrial  agreement  duly  made,  executed,  and  filed  shall 
be  binding  on  the  parties  thereto,  and  also  on  every  member  of  any 
industrial  union  or  industrial  association  which  is  party  thereto. 

28.  (1)  Every  industrial  agreement,  whether  made  under  this  act  or 
under  any  act  repealed  by  this  act,  may  be  varied,  renewed,  or  can¬ 
celed  by  any  subsequent  industrial  agreement  made  by  and  between 
all  the  parties  thereto,  but  so  that  no  party  shall  be  deprived  of  the 
benefit  thereof  by  any  subsequent  industrial  agreement  to  which  he  is 
not  a  party. 

(2)  Industrial  agreements  shall  be  enforceable  in  manner  provided 
by  section  ninety-four  of  this  act,  and  not  otherwise. 

aThis  paragraph  was  added  by  the  amendment  act  of  1901. 

&  Amended  by  the  amendment  act  of  1901  by  the  insertion  of  “trade  unions  or” 
after  “shall  in  every  case  be.” 
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(5)  CONCILIATION  AND  ARBITRATION. 

Districts  and  clerks. 

29.  (1)  The  governor  may  from  time  to  time,  by  notice  in  the 
Gazette,  constitute  and  divide  New  Zealand  or  any  portion  thereof 
into  such  industrial  districts,  with  such  names  and  boundaries,  as  he 
thinks  fit. 

(2)  All  industrial  districts  constituted  under  any  act  repealed  by 
this  act,  and  existing  at  the  time  of  such  repeal,  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
constituted  under  this  act. 

30.  If  any  industrial  district  is  constituted  by  reference  to  the  limits 
or  boundaries  of  any  other  portion  of  the  colony  defined  or  created 
under  any  act,  then,  in  case  of  the  alteration  of  such  limits  or  bound¬ 
aries,  such  alteration  shall  take  effect  in  respect  of  the  district  consti¬ 
tuted  under  this  act  without  any  further  proceeding,  unless  the 
governor  otherwise  determines. 

31.  (1)  In  and  for  every  industrial  district  the  governor  shall 
appoint  a  clerk  of  awards  (elsewhere  in  this  act  referred  to  as  “the 
clerk”),  who  shall  be  paid  such  salary  or  other  remuneration  as  the 
governor  thinks  fit,  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  control  and  direction 
of  the  registrar. 

(2)  Every  clerk  appointed  under  any  act  repealed  by  this  act,  and 
in  office  at  the  time  of  such  repeal,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  appointed 
under  this  act. 

32.  The  office  of  clerk  may  be  held  either  separately  or  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  any  other  office  in  the  public  service,  and  in  the  latter  case 
the  clerk  may,  if  the  governor  thinks  fit,  be  appointed  not  by  name 
but  by  reference  to  such  other  office,  whereupon  the  person  who  for 
the  time  being  holds  such  office,  or  performs  its  duties,  shall  b y  virtue 
thereof  be  the  clerk. 

33.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  clerk — 

(1)  To  receive,  register,  and  deal  with  all  applications  within  his 
district  lodged  for  reference  of  any  industrial  dispute  to  the  board  or 
to  the  court; 

(2)  To  convene  the  board  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  any  such 
dispute; 

(3)  To  keep  a  register  in  which  shall  be  entered  the  particulars  of 
all  references  and  settlements  of  industrial  disputes  made  to  and  by 
the  board,  and  of  all  references,  awards,  and  orders  made  to  and  by 
the  court; 

(4)  To  forward  from  time  to  time  to  the  registrar  copies  of  or 
abstracts  from  the  register; 

(5)  To  issue  all  summonses  to  witnesses  to  give  evidence  before  the 
board  or  court,  and  to  issue  all  notices  and  perform  all  such  other  acts 
in  connection  with  the  sittings  of  the  board  or  court  as  are  prescribed, 
or  as  the  court,  the  board,  or  the  registrar  directs;  and 

(6)  Generally  to  do  all  such  things  and  take  all  such  proceedings  as 
are  prescribed  by  this  act  or  the  regulations  thereunder,  or  as  the  court, 
the  board,  or  the  registrar  directs. 

Boards  of  conciliation. 

34.  In  and  for  every  industrial  district  there  shall  be  established  a 
board  of  conciliation,  which  shall  have  jurisdiction  for  the  settlement 
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of  any  industrial  dispute  which  arises  in  such  district  and  is  referred 
to  the  board  under  the  provisions  in  that  behalf  hereinafter  contained. 

35.  The  board  of  each  industrial  district  shall  consist  of  such  unequal 
number  of  persons  as  the  governor  determines,  being  not  more  than 
five,  of  whom — 

(1)  One  (being  the  chairman)  shall  be  elected  by  the  other  members 
in  manner  hereinafter  provided;  and 

(2)  The  other  members  shall,  in  manner  hereinafter  provided,  be 
elected  by  the  respective  industrial  unions  of  employers  and  of  workers 
in  the  industrial  district,  such  unions  voting  separately  and  electing 
an  equal  number  of  such  members: 

Provided  that  an  industrial  union  shall  not  be  entitled  to  vote  unless 
its  registered  office  has  been  recorded  as  aforesaid  for  at  least  three 
months  next  preceding  the  date  fixed  for  the  election. 

36.  The  ordinary  term  of  office  of  the  members  of  the  board  shall  be 
three  years  from  the  date  of  the  election  of  the  board,  or  until  their  suc¬ 
cessors  are  elected  as  hereinafter  provided,  but  they  shall  be  eligible 
for  reelection. 

37.  Every  board  established  under  any  act  repealed  by  this  act,  and 
existing  at  the  time  of  such  repeal,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  established 
under  this  act,  and  the  members  thereof  who  are  then  in  office  shall  so 
continue  until  the  expiry  of  their  ordinary  term  of  office  under  such 
repealed  act,  or  until  their  successors  are  elected  under  this  act,  but 
they  shall  be  eligible  for  reelection. 

38.  With  respect  to  the  ordinary  election  of  the  members  of  the 
board  (other  than  the  chairman)  the  following  provisions  shall  apply: 

(1)  The  clerk  shall  act  as  returning  officer,  and  shall  do  all  things 
necessary  for  the  proper  conduct  of  the  election. 

(2)  The  first  ordinary  election  shall  be  held  within  not  less  than 
twenty  nor  more  than  thirty  days  after  the  constitution  of  the  district 
in  the  case  of  districts  hereafter  constituted,  and  before  the  expiry  of 
the  current  ordinarv  term  of  office  in  the  case  of  existing  boards. 

(3)  Each  subsequent  ordinary  election  shall  in  every  case  be  held 
within  not  less  than  twenty  nor  more  than  thirty  days  before  the  expiry 
of  the  current  ordinary  term  of  office. 

(4)  The  governor  may  from  time  to  time  extend  the  period  within 
which  an}r  election  shall  be  held  for  such  time  as  he  thinks  fit,  anything 
hereinbefore  contained  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

(5)  The  returning  officer  shall  give  fourteen  days’  notice,  in  one  or 
more  newspapers  circulating  in  the  district,  of  the  day  and  place  of 
election. 

(6)  For  the  purposes  of  this  election  the  registrar  shall  compile  and 
supply  to  the  returning  officer  a  roll  setting  forth  the  name  of  every 
industrial  union  entitled  to  vote,  and  every  such  union,  but  no  other, 
shall  be  entitled  to  vote  accordingly. 

(7)  The  roll  shall  be  supplied  as  aforesaid  not  less  than  fourteen 
days  before  the  day  fixed  for  the  election,  and  shall  be  open  for  free 
public  inspection  at  the  office  of  the  clerk  during  office  hours,  from 
the  day  on  which  it  is  received  b}r  the  clerk  until  the  day  of  the 
election. 

(8)  Persons  shall  be  nominated  for  election  in  such  manner  as  the 
rules  of  the  nominating  industrial  union  prescribe,  or,  if  there  be  no 
such  rule,  nominations  shall  be  made  in  writing  under  the  seal  of  the 
union  and  the  hand  of  its  chairman  or  secretary. 
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(9)  An  industrial  union  not  entitled  to  vote  shall  not  be  entitled  to 
nominate. 

(10)  Each  nomination  shall  be  lodged  with  the  returning  officer  not 
later  than  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  fourth  day  before  the 
day  of  election,  and  shall  be  accompanied  by  the  written  consent  of 
the  person  nominated. 

(11)  Forms  of  nomination  shall  be  provided  by  the  returning  officer 
on  application  to  him  for  that  purpose. 

(12)  The  returning  officer  shall  give  notice  of  the  names  of  all  per¬ 
sons  validly  nominated,  by  affixing  a  list  thereof  on  the  outside  of  the 
door  of  his  office  during  the  three  days  next  preceding  the  day  of 
election. 

(13)  If  it  appears  that  the  number  of  persons  validly  nominated  does 
not  exceed  the  number  to  be  elected,  the  returning  officer  shall  at 
once  declare  such  persons  elected. 

(14)  If  the  number  of  persons  validly  nominated  exceeds  the  num¬ 
ber  to  be  elected,  then  votes  shall  be  taken  as  hereinafter  provided. 

(15)  The  vote  of  each  industrial  union  entitled  to  vote  shall  be  sig¬ 
nified  by  voting  paper  under  the  seal  of  the  union  and  the  hand  of  the 
chairman  and  secretary. 

(16)  The  voting  paper  shall  be  lodged  with  or  transmitted  by  post 
or  otherwise  to  the  returning  officer  at  his  office,  so  as  to  reach  his 
office  not  later  than  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day  of  the 
election;  and  the  returning  officer  shall  record  the  same  in  such  man¬ 
ner  as  he  thinks  fit. 

(17)  Every  voting  paper  with  respect  to  which  the  foregoing  require¬ 
ments  of  this  section  are  not  duly  complied  with  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  informal. 

(18)  Each  industrial  union  shall  have  as  many  votes  as  there  are 
persons  to  be  elected  by  its  division. 

(19)  Such  votes  may  be  cumulative,  and  the  persons,  not  exceeding 
the  number  to  be  elected,  having  the  highest  aggregate  number  of 
valid  votes  in  each  division  shall  be  deemed  elected. 

(20)  In  any  case  where  two  or  more  candidates  in  the  same  division 
have  an  equal  number  of  valid  votes,  the  returning  officer,  in  order  to 
complete  the  election,  shall  give  a  casting  vote. 

(21)  As  soon  as  possible  after  the  votes  of  each  division  of  indus¬ 
trial  unions  have  been  recorded,  the  returning  officer  shall  reject  all 
informal  votes,  and  ascertain  what  persons  have  been  elected  as  before 
provided,  and  shall  state  the  result  in  writing,  and  forthwith  affix  a 
notice  thereof  on  the  door  of  his  office. 

(22)  If  any  question  or  dispute  arises  touching  the  right  of  any 
industrial  union  to  vote,  or  the  validity  of  any  nomination  or  vote,  or 
the  mode  of  election  or  the  result  thereof,  or  any  matter  incidentally 
arising  in  or  in  respect  of  such  election,  the  same  may  in  the  pre¬ 
scribed  manner  be  referred  to  the  returning  officer  at  any  time  before 
the  gazetting  of  the  notice  of  the  election  of  the  members  of  the  board 
as  hereinafter  provided,  and  the  decision  of  the  returning  officer  shall 
be  final. 

(23)  Except  as  aforesaid,  no  such  question  or  dispute  shall  be  raised 
or  entertained. 

(24)  In  case  any  election  is  not  completed  on  the  day  appointed,  the 
returning  officer  may  adjourn  the  election,  or  the  completion  thereof, 
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to  the  next  or  any  subsequent  day,  and  ma}^  then  proceed  with  the 
election. 

(25)  The  whole  of  the  voting  papers  used  at  the  election  shall  be 
securely  kept  by  the  returning  officer  during  the  election,  and  there¬ 
after  shall  be  put  in  a  packet  and  kept  until  the  gazetting  of  the  notice 
last  aforesaid,  when  he  shall  cause  the  whole  of  them  to  be  effectually 
destro}red. 

(26)  Neither  the  returning  officer  nor  any  person  employed  by  him 
shall  at  any  time  (except  in  discharge  of  his  duty  or  in  obedience  to 
the  process  of  a  court  of  law)  disclose  for  whom  any  vote  has  been 
tendered,  or  retain  possession  of  or  exhibit  any  voting  paper  used  at 
the  election,  or  give  to  any  person  any  information  on  any  of  the 
matters  herein  mentioned. 

(27)  If  any  person  commits  any  breach  of  the  last  preceding  sub¬ 
section  hereof  he  is  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  twenty  pounds 
[197.33],  to  be  recovered  and  applied  as  specified  in  subsection  six  of 
section  seventeen  hereof. 

39.  (1)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  election  of  the  members  of 
the  board,  other  than  the  chairman,  the  clerk  shall  appoint  a  time  and 
place  for  the  elected  members  to  meet  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a 
chairman,  and  shall  give  to  each  such  member  at  least  three  days’ 
written  notice  of  the  time  and  place  so  appointed. 

(2)  At  such  meeting  the  members  shall,  by  a  majority  of  the  votes 
of  the  members  present,  elect  some  impartial  person  who  is  willing  to 
act,  not  being  one  of  their  number,  to  be  chairman  of  the  board. 

40.  (1)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  election  of  the  chairman, 
the  clerk  shall  transmit  to  the  registrar  a  list  of  the  names  of  the 
respective  persons  elected  as  members  and  as  chairman  of  the  board, 
and  notice  of  the  names  of  the  members  and  chairman  of  the  board 
shall  be  inserted  in  the  Gazette  by  the  registrar.  (a) 

(2)  Such  notice  shall  be  final  and  conclusive  for  all  purposes,  and  the 
date  of  gazetting  of  such  notice  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  date  of  the 
election  of  the  board. 

41.  Any  member  of  the  board  may  resign,  by  letter  to  the  registrar, 
and  the  registrar  shall  thereupon  report  the  matter  to  the  clerk. 

42.  If  the  chairman  or  any  member  of  the  board — 

(1)  Dies;  or 

(2)  Resigns;  or 

(3)  Becomes  disqualified  from  acting  under  section  ninety-seven 
hereof;  or 

(4)  Is  proved  to  be  guilty  of  inciting  any  industrial  union  or  employer 
to  commit  any  breach  of  an  industrial  agreement  or  award;  or 

(5)  Is  absent  during  four  consecutive  sittings  of  the  board — his  office 
shall  thereby  become  vacant,  and  the  vacancy  thereby  caused  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  casual  vacancy. 

43.  (1)  Every  casual  vacancy  shall  be  filled  by  the  same  electing 
authority,  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  in  the  same  manner  and  subject 
to  the  same  provisions,  as  in  the  case  of  the  vacating  member. 

(2)  Upon  any  casual  vacancy  being  reported  to  the  clerk,  he  shall 
take  all  such  proceedings  as  may  be  necessary  in  order  that  the  vacanc}r 
ma}7  be  duly  supplied  by  a  fresh  election: 

«In  this  paragraph  the  language  after  “board,  and  ”  is  as  amended  by  the  amend¬ 
ment  act  of  1901. 
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Provided  that  the  person  elected  to  supply  the  vacancy  shall  hold 
office  only  for  the  residue  of  the  term  of  the  vacating-  member. 

44.  If  any  person  being  a  member  of  one  board  allows  himself  to  be 
nominated  for  election  as  a  member  of  another  board,  his  nomination 
shall  be  void;  and  if  he  is  so  elected  his  election  shall  be  void. 

45.  In  any  case  where  the  registrar  is  satisfied  that  for  any  reason 
the  proper  electing  authority  has  failed  or  neglected  to  duly  elect  a 
chairman  or  other  member  of  the  board,  or  that  his  election  is  void, 
the  governor  may  by  notice  in  the  Gazette  appoint  a  fit  person  to  be 
such  chairman  or  other  member,  and,  for  the  purposes  of  this  act, 
every  chairman  or  other  member  so  appointed  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
elected,  and  shall  hold  office  for  the  unexpired  residue  of  the  ordinary 
term  of  office. 

46.  The  presence  of  the  chairman  and  of  not  less  than  one-lialf  in 
number  of  the  other  members  of  the  board,  including  one  of  each  side, 
shall  be  necessary  to  constitute  a  quorum  at  every  meeting  of  the 
board  subsequent  to  the  election  of  the  chairman: 

Provided  that  in  the  case  of  the  illness  or  absence  of  the  chairman 
the  other  members  may  elect  one  of  their  own  number  to  be  chairman 
during  such  illness  or  absence. 

47.  In  all  matters  coming  before  the  board  the  decision  of  the  board 
shall  be  determined  by  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  the  members  present, 
exclusive  of  the  chairman,  except  in  the  case  of  an  equality  of  such 
votes,  in  which  case  the  chairman  shall  have  a  casting  vote. 

48.  The  board  may  act  notwithstanding  any  vacancy  in  its  body, 
and  in  no  case  shall  any  act  of  the  board  be  questioned  on  the  ground 
of  any  informality  in  the  election  of  a  member,  or  on  the  ground  that 
the  seat  of  any  member  is  vacant,  or  that  any  supposed  member  is 
incapable  of  being  a  member. 

49.  In  any  case  where  the  ordinary  term  of  office  expires,  or  is 
likely  to  expire,  whilst  the  board  is  engaged  in  the  investigation  of 
any  industrial  dispute,  the  governor  may,  by  notice  in  the  Gazette, 
extend  such  term  for  any  time  not  exceeding  one  month,  in  order  to 
enable  the  board  to  dispose  of  such  dispute,  but  for  no  other  purpose: 

Provided  that  all  proceedings  for  the  election  of  the  board’s  succes¬ 
sors  shall  be  taken  in  like  manner  in  all  respects  as  if  such  term  were 
not  extended,  and  also  that  any  member  of  the  board  whose  term  is 
extended  shall  be  eligible  for  nomination  and  election  to  the  new  board. 

Special  boards  of  conciliators. 

50.  Notwithstanding  anything  hereinbefore  contained,  it  is  hereby 
declared  that  in  any  part  of  the  colony,  whether  included  in  a  district 
or  not,  and  whether  a  board  of  conciliation  has  been  duly  constituted 
or  not,  a  special  board  of  conciliators  shall,  on  the  application  of  either 
party  to  the  dispute,  and  in  the  prescribed  manner,  be  constituted 
from  time  to  time  to  meet  any  case  of  industrial  dispute.  (a) 

51.  All  the  provisions  of  this  act  relating  to  a  board  of  conciliation, 
its  constitution,  election,  jurisdiction,  and  powers,  shall,  mutatis  mutan¬ 
dis,  apply  to  a  special  board  of  conciliators,  subject  nevertheless  to 
such  modifications  as  are  prescribed,  and  also  to  the  modifications  fol¬ 
lowing,  that  is  to  say: 

« In  this  paragraph  the  language  after  “conciliators”  is  as  amended  by  the  amend¬ 
ment  act  of  1901. 
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(1)  The  returning  officer  shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor. 

(2)  The  members  of  the  special  board,  who  shall  be  experts  in  the 
particular  trade  under  dispute  (other  than  the  chairman),  shall,  in  the 
prescribed  manner,  be  elected  in  equal  numbers  by  the  employers  and 
industrial  unions  of  employees  directly  interested  in  the  dispute,  and 
by  the  industrial  unions  of  workers  so  interested. 

(3)  All  or  any  of  the  members  of  the  special  board  may  be  members 
of  an  existing  board  of  conciliation. 

(1)  The  members  of  the  special  board  shall  in  each  case  vacate  their 
office  on  the  settlement  of  the  dispute. 

Funct  ions  and  procedure  of  conciliation  hoards. 

52.  Any  industrial  dispute  may  be  referred  for  settlement  to  a 
board  by  application  in  that  behalf  made  by  an}7  party  thereto,  and 
with  respect  to  such  application  and  reference  the  following  provi¬ 
sions  shall  apply : 

(1)  The  application  shall  be  in  the  prescribed  form,  and  shall  be 
filed  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  for  the  industrial  district  wherein  the 
dispute  arose. 

(2)  If  the  application  is  made  pursuant  to  an  industrial  agreement, 
it  shall  specify  such  agreement  by  reference  to  its  dates  and  parties, 
and  the  date  and  place  of  the  tiling  thereof. 

(3)  The  parties  to  such  dispute  shall  in  every  case  be  industrial 
unions,  or  industrial  associations,  or  employers: 

But  the  mention  of  the  various  kinds  of  parties  shall  not  be  deemed 
to  interfere  with  any  arrangement  thereof  that  may  be  necessary  to 
insure  the  industrial  dispute  being  brought  in  a  complete  shape  before 
the  board;  and  a  party  may  be  withdrawn,  or  removed,  or  joined  at 
any  time  before  the  final  report  or  recommendation  of  the  board  is 
made,  and  the  board  may  make  any  recommendation  or  give  any  direc¬ 
tion  for  any  such  purpose  accordingly. 

(d)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  filing  of  the  application,  the 
clerk  shall  lay  the  same  before  the  board  at  a  meeting  thereof  to  be 
convened  in  the  prescribed  manner. 

(5)  An  employer,  being  a  party  to  the  reference,  may  appear  in 
person,  or  by  his  agent  duly  appointed  in  writing  for  that  purpose,  or 
by  counsel  or  solicitor  where  allowed  as  hereinafter  provided. 

(6)  An  industrial  union  or  association,  being  a  party  to  the  refer¬ 
ence,  may  appear  by  its  chairman  or  secretary,  or  by  any  number  of 
persons  (not  exceeding  three)  appointed  in  writing  by  the  chairman, 
or  in  such  other  manner  as  the  rules  prescribe,  or  by  counsel  or 
solicitor  where  allowed  as  hereinafter  provided. 

(7)  Except  where  hereinafter  specially  provided,  every  party  appear¬ 
ing  by  a  representative  shall  be  bound  by  the  acts  of  such  representative. 

(8)  No  counsel,  barrister, (a)  or  solicitor, whether  acting  under  a  power 
of  attorney  or  otherwise,  (b)  shall  be  allowed  to  appear  or  be  heard  before 
a  board,  or  any  committee  thereof,  unless  all  the  parties  to  the  refer¬ 
ence  expressly  consent  thereto,  or  unless  he  is  a  bona  fide  employer  or 
worker  in  the  industry  to  which  the  dispute  relates.  (c) 


«The  word  “barrister”  was  added  by  the  amendment  act  of  1901. 
b  The  words  “whether  acting  under  a  power  of  attorney  or  otherwise  ”  were  added 
by  the  amendment  act  of  1901. 

cThe  words  “or  unless  he  is  a  bona  fide  employer  or  worker  in  the  industry  to 
which  the  dispute  relates”  were  added  by  the  amendment  act  of  1901. 
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53.  In  every  case  where  an  industrial  dispute  is  duly  referred  to  a 
board  for  settlement  the  following*  provisions  shall  apply: 

(1)  The  board  shall,  in  such  manner  as  it  thinks  fit,  carefully  and 
expeditiously  inquire  into  the  dispute,  and  all  matters  affecting*  the 
merits  thereof  and  the  right  settlement  thereof. 

(2)  For  the  purposes  of  such  inquiry  the  board  shall  have  all  the 
powers  of  summoning  witnesses,  administering  oaths,  compelling  hear¬ 
ing  and  receiving  evidence,  and  preserving  order,  which  are  by  this 
act  conferred  on  the  court,  save  and  except  the  production  of  books. 

(3)  In  the  course  of  such  inquiry  the  board  may  make  all  such  sug¬ 
gestions  and  do  all  such  things  as  it  deems  right  and  proper  for  induc¬ 
ing  the  parties  to  come  to  a  fair  and  amicable  settlement  of  the  dispute, 
and  may  adjourn  the  proceedings  for  any  period  the  board  thinks  rea¬ 
sonable,  to  allow  the  parties  to  agree  upon  some  terms  of  settlement. 

(4)  The  board  may  also,  upon  such  terms  as  it  thinks  fit,  refer  the 
dispute  to  a  committee  of  its  members,  consisting*  of  an  equal  number 
of  the  representatives  of  employers  and  workers,  in  order  that  such 
committee  may  facilitate  and  promote  an  amicable  settlement  of  the 
dispute. 

(5)  If  a  settlement  of  the  dispute  is  arrived  at  by  the  parties  it  shall 
set  forth  in  an  industrial  agreement,  which  shall  be  duly  executed  by 
all  the  parties  or  their  attorneys  (but  not  by  their  representatives),  and 
a  duplicate  original  whereof  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  clerk 
within  such  time  as  is  named  by  the  board  in  that  behalf. 

(6)  If  such  industrial  agreement  is  duly  executed  and  filed  as  afore¬ 
said,  the  board  shall  report  to  the  clerk  of  awards  that  the  dispute  has 
been  settled  by  industrial  agreement. 

(7)  If  such  industrial  agreement  is  not  duly  executed  and  filed  as 
aforesaid,  the  board  shall  make  such  recommendation  for  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  dispute,  according*  to  the  merits  and  substantial  justice  of 
the  case,  as  the  board  thinks  fit. 

(8)  The  board’s  recommendation  shall  deal  with  each  item  of  the 
dispute,  and  shall  state  in  plain  terms,  avoiding*  as  far  as  possible  all 
technicalities,  what,  in  the  board’s  opinion,  should  or  should  not  be 
done  by  the  respective  parties  concerned. 

(9)  The  board’s  recommendation  shall  also  state  the  period  during* 
which  the  proposed  settlement  should  continue  in  force,  being  in  no 
case  less  than  six  months  nor  more  than  three  years,  and  also  the  date 
from  which  it  should  commence,  being  not  sooner  than  one  month  nor 
later  than  three  months  after  the  date  of  the  recommendation. 

(10)  The  board’s  report  or  recommendation  shall  be  in  writing  under 
the  hand  of  the  chairman,  and  shall  be  delivered  by  him  to  the  clerk 
within  two  months  after  the  day  on  which  the  application  for  the 
reference  was  filed,  or  within  such  extended  period,  not  exceeding*  one 
additional  month,  as  the  board  thinks  fit. 

(11)  Before  entering  upon  the  exercise  of  the  functions  of  their 
office  the  members  of  the  board,  including*  the  chairman,  shall  make 
oath  or  affirmation  before  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court  that  they  will 
faithfully  and  impartially  perform  the  duties  of  their  office,  and  also 
that  except  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  they  will  not  disclose  to 
any  person  any  evidence  or  other  matter  brought  before  the  board. 
In  the  absence  of  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court,  the  oath  or  affirmation 
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may  be  taken  before  a  stipendiary  magistrate  or  such  other  person  as 
the  governor  from  time  to  time  authorizes  in  that  behalf.  (a) 

54.  Upon  receipt  of  the  board’s  report  or  recommendation  the  clerk 
shall  (without  fee)  file  the  same,  and  allow  all  the  parties  to  have  free 
access  thereto  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  same  and  taking- 
copies  thereof,  and  shall,  upon  application,  suppty  certified  copies  for 
a  prescribed  fee. 

55.  If  all  or  any  of  the  parties  to  the  reference  are  willing  to  accept 
the  board’s  recommendation,  either  as  a  whole  or  with  modifications, 
they  may,  at  any  time  before  the  dispute  is  referred  to  the  court 
under  the  provisions  in  that  behalf  hereinafter  contained,  either  exe¬ 
cute  and  file  an  industrial  agreement  in  settlement  of  the  dispute,  or 
file  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  a  memorandum  of  settlement. 

5(».  With  respect  to  such  memorandum  of  settlement  the  following 
provisions  shall  apply: 

(1)  It  shall  be  in  the  prescribed  form,  and  shall  be  executed  by  all 
or  any  of  the  parties  or  their  attorneys  (but  not  by  their  representa¬ 
tives). 

(2)  It  shall  state  whether  the  board’s  recommendation  is  accepted  as; 
a  whole,  or  with  modifications,  and  in  the  latter  case  the  modifications 
shall  be  clearly  and  specifically  set  forth  therein. 

(3)  Upon  the  memorandum  of  settlement  being  duly  executed  and 
filed,  the  board’s  recommendation  shall,  with  the  modifications  (if  any) 
set  forth  in  such  memorandum,  operate  and  be  enforceable  in  the  same 
manner  in  all  respects  as  an  industrial  agreement  duly  executed  and 
filed  by  the  parties. 

57.  At  any  time  before  the  board’s  recommendation  is  filed,  all  or 
any  of  the  parties  to  the  reference  may  by  memorandum  of  consent  in 
the  prescribed  form,  executed  by  themselves  or  their  attorneys  (but 
not  by  their  representatives),  and  filed  in  the  office  of  the  clerk,  agree 
to  accept  the  recommendation  of  the  board,  and  in  such  case  the  board’s 
recommendation,  when  filed,  shall  operate  and  be  enforceable  in  the 
same  manner  in  all  respects  as  an  industrial  agreement  duly  executed 
and  filed  by  the  parties. 

58.  With  respect  to  every  industrial  dispute  which,  having  been 
duly  referred  to  the  board,  is  not  settled  under  the  provisions  for  set¬ 
tlement  hereinbefore  mentioned,  the  following  special  provisions  shall 
apply: 

(1)  At  any  time  within  one  month  after  the  filing  of  the  board’s 
recommendation,  any  of  the  parties  may,  by  application  in  the  pre¬ 
scribed  form  filed  in  the  office  of  the  clerk,  refer  such  dispute  to  the 
court  for  settlement,  and  thereupon  such  dispute  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
before  the  court. 

(2)  If  at  the  expiration  of  such  month  no  such  application  has  been 
duly  filed,  then  on  and  from  the  date  of  such  expiration  the  board’s, 
recommendation  shall  operate  and  be  enforceable  in  the  same  manner 
in  all  respects  as  an  industrial  agreement  duly  executed  and  filed  by 
the  parties. 

Either  party  to  an  industrial  dispute  which  has  been  referred  to  a 
board  of  conciliation  ma}r,  previous  to  the  hearing  of  such  dispute  by 
the  board,  file  with  the  clerk  an  application  in  writing  requiring  the 
dispute  to  be  referred  to  the  court  of  arbitration,  and  that  court  shall 


a  The  last  sentence  of  this  paragraph  was  added  by  the  amendment  act  of  1901. 
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have  jurisdiction  to  settle  and  determine  such  dispute  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  if  such  dispute  had  been  referred  to  the  court  under  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  section  fifty-eight  of  the  principal  act.(ff) 

The  board  may,  in  any  matter  coming  before  it,  state  a  case  for  the 
advice  and  opinion  of  the  court.  (a) 

The  court  of  arbitration. 

59.  There  shall  be  one  court  of  arbitration  (hereinafter  called  uthe 
court1’)  for  the  whole  colony  for  the  settlement  of  industrial  disputes 
pursuant  to  this  act. 

60.  The  court  shall  have  a  seal,  which  shall  be  judicially  noticed  in 
all  courts  of  judicature,  and  for  all  purposes. 

61.  The  court  shall  consist  of  three  members,  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  governor. 

62.  (1)  Of  the  three  members  of  the  court  one  shall  be  appointed 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  industrial  unions  of  employers,  and  one 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  industrial  unions  of  workers. 

(2)  The  third  member  shall  be  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court,  and 
shall  be  president  of  the  court. 

(3)  In  case  of  the  ijlness  or  unavoidable  absence  of  the  president  at 
any  time,  the  governor  shall  appoint  another  judge  of  the  supreme 
court  to  act  as  president  during  such  illness  or  absence. 

63.  For  the  purposes  of  the  appointment  of  the  members  of  the 
court  (other  than  the  president)  the  following  provisions  shall  apply: 

(1)  Each  industrial  union  may,  within  one  month  after  being 
requested  so  to  do  by  the  governor,  recommend  the  name  of  one  per¬ 
son  to  the  governor,  and  from  the  names  so  recommended  the  gov¬ 
ernor  shall  select  two  members,  one  from  the  persons  recommended 
by  the  unions  of  employers,  and  one  from  the  persons  recommended 
by  the  unions  of  workers,  and  appoint  them  to  be  members  of  the  court. 

(2)  The  recommendation  shall  in  each  case  be  made  in  the  name  and 
under  the  seal  of  the  union,  by  the  committee  of  management  or  other 
governing  authority  thereof,  however  designated. 

(3)  If  either  of  the  divisions  of  unions  fails  or  neglects  to  duly  make 
any  recommendation  within  the  aforesaid  period,  the  governor  shall, 
as  soon  thereafter  as  may <  be  convenient,  appoint  a  fit  person  to  be  a 
member  of  the  court;  and  such  member  shall  be  deemed  to  be  appointed 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  said  division  of  unions. 

(4)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  a  full  court  has  been  appointed  by 
the  governor  the  names  of  the  members  of  the  court  shall  be  notified 
in  the  Gazette,  and  such  notification  shall  be  final  and  conclusive  for 
all  purposes. 

64.  Every  member  of  the  court  shall  hold  office  for  three  years  from 
the  date  of  the  gazetting  of  his  appointment,  or  until  the  appointment 
of  his  successor,  and  shall  be  eligible  for  reappointment. 

65.  The  court  as  constituted  under  any  act  repealed  by  this  act  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  constituted  under  this  act,  and  the  president  and  other 
members  thereof  in  office  at  the  commencement  of  this  act  shall  so  con¬ 
tinue  until  the  expiry  of  the  term  of  their  appointment,  or  until  the 
appointment  of  their  successors  under  this  act,  and  shall  be  eligible  for 
reappointment  under  this  act. 


«  This  paragraph  was  added  by  the  amendment  act  of  1901. 
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66.  If  any  member  of  the  court  resigns  by  letter  to  the  governor, 
or,  in  the  case  of  the  president,  if  he  ceases  to  be  a  judge  of  the 
supreme  court,  his  office  as  member  or  president  of  the  court  shall 
thereby  become  vacant,  and  the  vacancy  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  casual 
vacancy. 

67.  The  governor  shall  remove  any  member  of  the  court  from  office 
who  becomes  disqualified  from  acting  under  section  ninety-seven 
hereof,  or  is  proved  to  be  guilty  of  inciting  any  industrial  union  or 
employer  to  commit  any  breach  of  an  industrial  agreement  or  award,  or 
is  absent  from  four  consecutive  sittings  of  the  court;  and  every  vacancy 
thereby  caused  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  casual  vacancy. 

68.  Every  casual  vacancy  in  the  membership  of  the  court  shall  be 
supplied  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  the  original  appointment; 
but  every  person  appointed  to  fill  a  casual  vacancy  shall  hold  office 
only  for  the  residue  of  the  term  of  his  predecessor. 

69.  Before  entering  on  the  exercise  of  the  functions  of  their  office, 
the  members  of  the  court,  other  than  the  president,  shall  make  oath 
or  affirmation  before  the  president  that  they  will  faithfully  and  impar¬ 
tially  perform  the  duties  of  their  office,  and  also  that,  except  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties,  they  will  not  disclose  to  any  person  any  evi¬ 
dence  or  other  matter  brought  before  the  court. 

70.  The  governor  may  also  from  time  to  time  appoint  such  clerks 
and  other  officers  of  the  court  as  he  thinks  necessary,  and  they  shall 
hold  office  during  pleasure,  and  receive  such  salary  or  other  remunera¬ 
tion  as  the  governor  thinks  fit. 

Jurisdiction  and  procedure  of  the  court. 

71.  The  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  for  the  settlement  and  deter¬ 
mination  of  any  industrial  dispute  referred  to  it  under  the  provisions 
of  this  act. 

72.  Forthwith  after  any  dispute  has  been  duly  referred  to  the  court 
for  settlement  under  the  provisions  in  that  behalf  hereinbefore  con¬ 
tained,  the  clerk  shall  notify  the  fact  to  the  president. 

73.  Subject  to  provisions  hereinafter  contained  as  to  the  joining  or 
striking  out  of  parties,  the  parties  to  the  proceedings  before  the  court 
shall  be  the  same  as  in  the  proceedings  before  the  board,  and  the  pro¬ 
visions  hereinbefore  contained  as  to  the  appearance  of  parties  before 
a  board  shall  apply  to  proceedings  before  the  court. 

74.  With  respect  to  the  sittings  of  the  court  the  following  pro¬ 
visions  shall  apply: 

(1)  The  sittings  of  the  court  shall  be  held  at  such  time  and  place  as 
are  from  time  to  time  fixed  by  the  president. 

(2)  The  sittings  may  be  fixed  either  for  a  particular  case  or  gener¬ 
ally  for  all  cases  then  before  the  court  and  ripe  for  hearing,  and  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  clerk  to  give  to  each  member  of  the  court,  and 
also  to  all  parties  concerned,  at  least  three  clear  days’  previous  notice 
of  the  time  and  place  of  each  sitting. 

(3)  The  court  may  be  adjourned  from  time  to  time  and  from  place 
to  place  in  manner  following,  that  is  to  say: 

(a)  By  the  court  or  the  president  at  any  sitting  thereof,  or,  if  the 
president  is  absent  from  such  sitting,  then  by  any  other  member  pres¬ 
ent,  or,  if  no  member  is  present,  then  by  the  clerk;  and 

(b)  By  the  president  at  any  time  before  the  time  fixed  for  the  sitting, 
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and  in  such  case  the  court  shall  notify  the  members  of  the  court  and 
all  parties  concerned. 

75.  Any  party  to  the  proceedings  before  the  court  may  appear  per¬ 
sonally  or  by  agent,  or,  with  the  consent  of  all  the  parties,  by  counsel 
or  solicitor,  and  may  produce  before  the  court  such  witnesses,  books, 
and  documents  as  such  party  thinks  proper. 

76.  The  court  shall  in  all  matters  before  it  have  full  and  exclusive 
jurisdiction  to  determine  the  same  in  such  manner  in  all  respects  as  in 
equity  and  good  conscience  it  thinks  fit. 

77.  With  respect  to  evidence  in  proceedings  before  the  court  the 
following  provisions  shall  apply: 

(1)  Formal  matters  which  have  been  proved  or  admitted  before  the 
board  need  not  be  again  proved  or  admitted  before  the  court,  but  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  proved. 

(2)  On  the  application  of  any  of  the  parties,  and  on  payment  of  the 
prescribed  fee,  the  clerk  shall  issue  a  summons  to  any  person  to  appear 
and  give  evidence  before  the  court. 

(3)  The  summons  shall  be  in  the  prescribed  form,  and  may  require 
such  person  to  produce  before  the  court  any  books,  papers,  or  other 
documents  in  his  possession,  or  under  his  control,  in  any  way  relating 
to  the  proceedings. 

(4)  All  books,  papers,  and  other  documents  produced  before  the 
court,  whether  produced  voluntarily  or  pursuant  to  summons,  may  be 
inspected  by  the  court,  and  also  by  such  of  the  parties  as  the  court 
allows;  but  the  information  obtained  therefrom  shall  not  be  made 
public,  and  such  parts  of  the  documents  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  court, 
do  not  relate  to  the  matter  at  issue  may  be  sealed  up. 

(5)  Every  person  who  is  summoned  and  duly  attends  as  a  witness 
shall  be  entitled  to  an  allowance  for  expenses  according  to  the  scale 
for  the  time  being  in  force  with  respect  to  witnesses  in  civil  suits 
under  “The  Magistrates’  Courts  Act,  1893.” 

(6)  If  any  person  who  has  been  duly  served  with  such  summons, 
and  to  whom  at  the  same  time  payment  or  tender  has  been  made  of 
his  reasonable  traveling  expenses  according  to  the  aforesaid  scale, 
fails  to  duly  attend  or  to  duly  produce  any  book,  paper,  or  document 
as  required  by  his  summons  he  commits  an  offense,  and  is  liable  to  a 
penalty  not  exceeding  twenty  pounds  [$97.33],  or  to  imprisonment  for 
any  term  not  exceeding  one  month,  unless  he  shows  that  there  was  good 
and  sufficient  cause  for  such  failure. 

(7)  For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  evidence  of  witnesses  at  a  dis¬ 
tance,  the  court,  or,  whilst  the  court  is  not  sitting,  the  president,  shall 
have  all  the  powers  and  functions  of  a  stipendiary  magistrate  under 
“The  Magistrates’  Courts  Act,  1893,”  and  the  provisions  of  that  act 
relative  to  the  taking  of  evidence  at  a  distance  shall,  mutatis  mutandis, 
apply  in  like  manner  as  if  the  court  were  a  magistrate’s  court. 

(8)  The  court  may  take  evidence  on  oath,  and  for  that  purpose  any 
member  or  the  clerk  may  administer  an  oath. 

(9)  On  any  indictment  for  perjury  it  shall  be  sufficient  to  prove  that 
the  oath  was  administered  as  aforesaid. 

(10)  The  court  may  accept,  admit,  and  call  for  such  evidence  as  in 
equity  and  good  conscience  it  thinks  fit,  whether  strictly  legal  evidence 
or  not. 

(11)  Any  party  to  the  proceedings  shall  be  competent  and  may  be 
compelled  to  give  evidence  as  a  witness. 
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(12)  The  court  in  its  discretion  may  order  that  all  or  any  part  of  its 
proceedings  may  be  taken  down  in  shorthand. 

78.  The  presence  of  the  president  and  at  least  one  other  member 
shall  be  necessary  to  constitute  a  sitting  of  the  court. 

79.  The  decision  of  a  majority  of  the  members  present  at  the  sitting 
of  the  court,  or,  if  the  members  present  are  equally  divided  in  opinion, 
then  the  decision  of  the  president,  shall  be  the  decision  of  the  court. 

80.  The  decision  of  the  court  shall  in  every  case  be  signed  by  the 
president,  and  may  be  delivered  by  him,  or  by  any  other  member  of 
the  court,  or  by  the  registrar. 

81.  The  court  may  refer  any  matters  before  it  to  a  board  for  inves¬ 
tigation  and  report,  and  in  such  case  the  award  of  the  court  may,  if  the 
court  thinks  tit,  be  based  on  the  report  of  the  board. 

82.  The  court  may  at  any  time  dismiss  any  matter  referred  to  it 
which  it  thinks  frivolous  or  trivial,  and  in  such  case  the  award  may  be 
limited  to  an  order  upon  the  party  bringing  the  matter  before  the 
court  for  payment  of  costs  of  bringing  the  same. 

83.  The  court  in  its  award  may  order  any  party  to  pay  to  the  other 
party  such  costs  and  expenses  (including  expenses  of  witnesses)  as  it 
deems  reasonable,  and  may  apportion  such  costs  between  the  parties 
or  any  of  them  as  it  thinks  tit,  and  may  at  any  time  vary  or  alter  any 
such  order  in  such  manner  as  it  thinks  reasonable: 

Provided  that  in  no  case  shall  costs  be  allowed  on  account  of  agents, 
solicitors,  or  counsel. 

84.  The  award  of  the  court  on  any  reference  shall  be  made  within 
one  month  after  the  court  began  to  sit  for  the  hearing  of  the  reference, 
or  within  such  extended  time  as  in  special  circumstances  the  court 
thinks  tit. 

85.  (1)  The  award  shall  be  signed  by  the  president,  and  have  the  seal 
of  the  court  attached  thereto,  and  shall  be  deposited  in  the  office  of  the 
clerk  of  the  district  wherein  the  reference  arose,  and  be  open  to  inspec¬ 
tion  without  charge  during  office  hours  by  all  persons  interested  therein. 

(2)  The  clerk  shall  upon  application  supply  certified  copies  of  the 
award  for  a  prescribed  fee. 

8(>.  (1)  The  award  shall  be  framed  in  such  manner  as  shall  best 
express  the  decision  of  the  court,  avoiding  all  technicality  where 
possible,  and  shall  specify — 

(a)  Each  original  party  to  whom  the  award  is  binding,  being  in 
every  case  each  trade  union,  industrial  union,  industrial  association, 
or  employer  who  is  party  to  the  proceedings  at  the  time  when  the 
award  is  made;  (a) 

(b)  The  industry  to  which  the  award  applies; 

(c)  The  industrial  district  to  which  the  award  relates,  being  in  every 
case  the  industrial  district  in  which  the  proceedings  were  commenced; 

(d)  The  currency  of  the  award,  being  any  specified  period  not 
exceeding  three  }'ears  from  the  date  of  the  award: 

Provided  that,  notwithstanding  the  expiration  of  the  currency  of 
the  award,  the  award  shall  continue  in  force  until  a  new  award  has 
been  duly  made,  except  where,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsection 
two  of  section  twenty,  the  registration  of  an  industrial  union  of  work¬ 
ers  bound  by  such  award  has  been  cancelled. 

«The  words  “trade  union”  were  added  to  this  paragraph  by  the  amendment  act  of 
1901. 
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(2)  The  award  shall  also  state  in  clear  terms  what  is  or  is  not  to  be 
clone  each  party  on  whom  the  award  is  binding,  or  by  the  workers 
affected  by  the  award,  and  may  provide  for  an  alternative  course  to 
be  taken  by  any  party : 

Provided  that  in  no  case  shall  the  court  have  power  to  fix  any  age 
for  the  commencement  or  termination  of  apprenticeship. 

(3)  The  award,  by  force  of  this  act,  shall  extend  to  and  bind  as  sub¬ 
sequent  party  thereto  every  trade  union,  industrial  union,  industrial 
association,  or  employer  who,  not  being  original  party  thereto,  is  at 
any  time  whilst  the  award  is  in  force  connected  with  or  engaged  in  the 
industry  to  which  the  award  applies  within  the  industrial  district  to 
which  the  award  relates.  (a) 

[11.]  Any  award  in  force  at  the  coming  into  operation  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  act  shall,  notwithstanding  the  expiration  of  the  currency  of  such 
award,  continue  in  force  and  shall  have  been  deemed  to  have  been  in 
force  until  a  new  award  shall  have  been  made  under  the  principal  act, 
except  where,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsection  two  of  section 
twenty  of  the  principal  act,  the  registration  of  an  industrial  union  of 
workers  bound  by  such  award  has  been  cancelled.  (b) 

[12.]  With  respect  to  any  award  in  force  at  the  coming  into  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  principal  act,  the  court  may,  upon  notice  to  any  trade 
union,  industrial  union,  industrial  association,  or  employer  within  the 
district  and  engaged  in  the  industry  to  which  the  award  applies,  not 
an  original  party  thereto,  extend  such  award  and  its  provisions  to  such 
trade  union,  industrial  union,  industrial  association,  or  employer.  (c) 

(4)  The  court  may,  in  any  award  made  by  it,  limit  the  operation  of 

such  award  to  any  city,  town,  or  district  being  within  or  part  of  any 
industrial  district.  (d)  > 

(5)  The  court  shall  in  such  case  have  power,  on  the  application  of 
any  employer,  industrial  union,  or  industrial  association  in  any  indus¬ 
trial  district  within  which  the  award  shall  have  effect,  to  extend  the 
provisions  of  such  award  (if  such  award  shall  have  been  limited  in  its 
operation  as  aforesaid)  to  any  person,  employer,  industrial  union,  or 
industrial  association  within  such  industrial  district.  (d) 

(6)  The  court  may,  if  it  thinks  fit,  limit  the  operation  of  any  award 
heretofore  made  under  the  principal  act  to  any  particular  town,  city,  or 
locality  in  any  industrial  district  in  which  such  award  now  has  effect.  (d) 

(7)  The  limitation  or  extension  referred  to  in  the  preceding  para¬ 
graphs  five  and  six  shall  be  made  upon  such  notice  to  and  application 
of  such  parties  as  the  court  may  in  its  discretion  direct.  (d) 

87.  With  respect  to  every  award,  whether  made  before  or  after  the 
commencement  of  this  act,  the  following  special  powers  shall  be  exer¬ 
cisable  by  the  court  by  order  at  any  time  during  the  currency  of  the 
award,  that  is  to  say: 

(1)  Power  to  amend  the  provisions  of  the  award  for  the  purpose  of 
remedying  any  defect  therein  or  of  giving  fuller  effect  thereto. 

(2)  Power  to  extend  the  award  so  as  to  join  and  bind  as  party  thereto 
any  specified  trade  union,  industrial  union,  industrial  association,  or 
employer  in  the  colony  not  then  bound  thereby  or  party  thereto,  but 


« The  words  “trade  union”  were  added  to  this  paragraph  by  the  amendment  act 

of  1901. 

&  This  section,  numbered  [11],  was  added  by  the  amendment  act  of  1901. 
cThis  section,  numbered  [12],  was  added  by  the  amendment  act  of  1901. 
d  This  paragraph  was  added  by  the  amendment  act  of  1901. 
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connected  with  or  engaged  in  the  same  industry  as  that  to  which  the 
award  applies:  (a) 

Provided  that  the  court  shall  not  act  under  this  subsection  except 
where  the  award  relates  to  a  trade  or  manufacture  the  products  of 
which  enter  into  competition  in  any  market  with  those  manufactured 
in  another  industrial  district,  and  a  majority  of  the  employers  engaged 
and  of  the  unions  of  workers  concerned  in  the  trade  or  manufacture 
are  bound  by  the  award: 

Provided  further  that,  in  case  of  an  objection  being  lodged  to  any 
such  award  by  a  union  of  employers  or  employees  in  a  district  other 
than  that  in  which  the  award  was  made,  the  court  shall  sit  for  the 
hearing  of  the  said  objection  in  the  district  from  which  it  comes,  and 
may  amend  or  extend  the  award  as  it  thinks  lit. 

(3)  The  award,  by  force  of  this  act,  shall  also  extend  to  and  bind 
every  worker  who,  not  being  a  member  of  any  industrial  union  on 
which  the  award  is  binding,  is  at  any  time  whilst  it  is  in  force  employed 
by  any  employer  on  whom  the  award  is  binding;  and  if  any  such  worker 
commits  any  breach  of  the  award  he  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not 
exceeding  ten  pounds  [$48.67],  to  be  recovered  in  like  manner  as  if  he 
were  a  party  to  the  award. 

88.  (1)  The  powers  by  the  last  preceding  section  hereof  conferred 
upon  the  court  may  be  exercised  on  the  application  of  any  party 
bound  by  the  award. 

(2)  At  least  thirty  da}7s’  notice  of  the  application  shall  be  served  on 
all  other  parties,  including,  in  the  case  of  an  application  under  subsec¬ 
tion  two  of  that  section,  every  trade  union,  industrial  union,  industrial 
association,  or  employer  to  whom  it  is  desired  that  the  award  should 
be  extended.  (a) 

(3)  The  application  may  be  made  by  either  party  to  the  court  direct, 
without  previous  reference  to  the  board. 

89.  In  all  legal  and  other  proceedings  on  the  award  it  shall  be 
sufficient  to  produce  the  award  with  the  seal  of  the  court  thereto,  and 
it  shall  not  be  necessary  to  prove  any  conditions  precedent  entitling 
the  court  to  make  the  award. 

90.  Proceedings  in  the  court  shall  not  be  impeached  or  held  bad  for 
want  of  form,  nor  shall  the  same  be  removable  to  any  court  by  certio¬ 
rari  or  otherwise;  and  no  award,  order,  or  proceeding  of  the  court 
shall  be  liable  to  be  challenged,  appealed  against,  reviewed,  quashed,  or 
called  in  question  by  any  court  of  judicature  on  any  account  whatsoever. 

91.  The  court  in  its  award,  or  by  order  made  on  the  application  of 
any  of  the  parties  at  an}^  time  whilst  the  award  is  in  force,  may  fix  and 
determine  what  shall  constitute  a  breach  of  the  award,  and  what  sum, 
not  exceeding  five  hundred  pounds  [$2,433.25],  shall  be  the  maximum 
penalty  payable  by  any  party  in  respect  of  any  breach. 

92.  The  court  in  its  award,  or  by  order  made  on  the  application  of 
any  of  the  parties  at  any  time  whilst  the  award  is  in  force,  may  pre¬ 
scribe  a  minimum  rate  of  wages  or  other  remuneration,  with  special 
provision  for  a  lower  rate  being  fixed  in  the  case  of  any  worker  who  is 
unable  to  earn  the  prescribed  minimum: 

Provided  that  such  lower  rate  shall  in  every  case  be  fixed  by  such 
tribunal,  in  such  manner,  and  subject  to  such  provisions  as  are  specified 
in  that  behalf  in  the  award  or  order. 

93.  In  every  case  w  here  the  court  in  its  award  or  other  order  directs 

aThe  words  “trade  union”  were  added  to  this  paragraph  by  the  amendment  act 
of  1901. 
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the  payment  of  costs  or  expenses  it  shall  fix  the  amount  thereof,  and 
specify  the  parties  or  persons  by  and  to  whom  the  same  shall  be  paid. 

94.  For  the  purpose  of  enforcing-  any  award  or  order  of  the  court, 
whether  made  before  or  after  the  commencement  of  this  act  (but  not 
being  an  order  under  section  ninety-six  hereof),  the  following  pro¬ 
visions  shall  apply: 

(1)  In  so  far  as  the  award  itself  imposed  a  penalty  or  costs  it  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  an  order  of  the  court,  and  payment  shall  be  enforce¬ 
able  accordingly  under  the  subsequent  provisions  of  this  section 
relating  to  orders  of  the  court. 

(2)  If  any  party  on  whom  the  award  is  binding  commits  any  breach 
thereof  by  act  or  default,  then,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  last 
preceding  subsection  hereof,  the  registrar  or  any  party  to  the  award 
may,  by  application  in  the  prescribed  form,  apply  to  the  court  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  award. 

(3)  On  the  hearing  of  such  application  the  court  may  by  order 
either  dismiss  the  application  or  impose  such  penalty  for  the  breach 
of  the  award  as  it  deems  just,  and  in  either  case  with  or  without  costs: 

Provided  that  in  no  case  shall  costs  be  given  against  the  registrar. 

(4)  If  the  order  imposes  a  penalty  or  costs  it  shall  specify  the 
parties  liable  to  pay  the  same,  and  the  parties  or  persons  to  whom  the 
same  are  payable: 

Provided  that  the  aggregate  amount  of  penalties  payable  under  any 
award  or  order  of  the  court  shall  not  exceed  five  hundred  pounds 
[$2,433.25]. 

(5)  For  the  purpose  of  enforcing  payment  of  the  penalty  and  costs 
payable  under  any  order  of  the  court,  a  certificate  in  the  prescribed 
form,  under  the  hand  of  the  clerk  and  the  seal  of  the  court,  specifying 
the  amount  payable  and  the  respective  parties  or  persons  by  and  to 
whom  the  same  is  payable,  may  be  filed  in  any  court  having  civil 
jurisdiction  to  the  extent  of  such  amount,  and  shall  thereupon,  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  tenor,  be  enforceable  in  all  respects  as  a  final  judgment  of 
such  court  in  its  civil  jurisdiction: 

Provided  that,  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  satisfaction  of  such 
judgment  where  there  are  two  or  more  judgment  creditors  thereunder, 
process  may  be  issued  separately  by  each  judgment  creditor  against 
the  property  of  his  judgment  debtor  in  like  manner  as  in  the  case  of  a 
separate  and  distinct  judgment. 

(6)  All  property-  belonging  to  the  judgment  debtor  (including 
therein,  in  the  case  of  a  trade  union  or  an  industrial  union  or  indus¬ 
trial  association,  all  property  held  by  trustees  for  the  judgment 
debtor)  shall  be  available  in  or  towards  satisfaction  of  the  judgment 
debt,  and  if  the  judgment  debtor  is  a  trade  union  or  an  industrial 
union  or  an  industrial  association,  and  its  property  is  insufficient  to 
fully  satisfy  the  judgment  debt,  its  members  shall  be  liable  for  the 
deficiency:  (a) 

Provided  that  no  member  shall  be  liable  for  more  than  ten  pounds 
[$48.67]  under  this  subsection. 

(7)  For  the  purpose  of  giving  full  effect  to  the  last  preceding 
subsection  hereof,  the  court  or  the  president  thereof  may,  on  the 
application  of  the  judgment  creditor,  make  such  order  or  give  such 
directions  as  are  deemed  necessary,  and  the  trustees,  the  judgment 
debtor,  and  all  other  persons  concerned  shall  obey  the  same. 

a  The  words  “a  trade  union  or”  were  added  to  this  paragraph  by  the  amendment 
act  of  1901. 
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95.  F  or  the  purpose  of  enforcing  industrial  agreements,  whether 
made  before  or  after  the  commencement  of  this  act,  the  provisions  of 
subsections  two  to  seven  of  the  last  preceding  section  hereof  shall, 
mutatis  mutandis,  apply  in  like  manner  in  all  respects  as  if  an  indus¬ 
trial  agreement  were  an  award  of  the  court,  and  the  court  shall 
accordingly  have  full  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  to  deal  therewith. 

96.  The  court  shall  have  full  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  to  deal  with 
all  offenses  under  either  subsection  six  of  section  seventy -seven,  section 
one  hundred,  section  one  hundred  and  three,  section  one  hundred  and 
four,  or  section  one  hundred  and  eight  hereof,  and  for  that  purpose 
the  following  provisions  shall  apply: 

(1)  Proceedings  to  recover  the  penalty  by  this  act  imposed  in  respect 
of  any  such  offense  shall  be  taken  in  the  court  in  a  summary  way 
under  the  provisions  of  “The  Justices  of  the  Peace  Act,  1882”,  and 
those  provisions  shall,  mutatis  mutandis,  apply  in  like  manner  as  if 
the  court  were  a  court  of  justices  exercising  summary  jurisdiction 
under  that  act: 

Provided  that  in  the  case  of  an  offense  under  section  one  hundred 
of  this  act  (relating  to  contempt  of  court)  the  court,  if  it  thinks  fit  so 
to  do,  may  deal  with  it  forthwith  without  the  necessity  of  an  informa¬ 
tion  being  taken  or  a  summons  being  issued. 

(2)  For  the  purpose  of  enforcing  any  order  of  the  court  made  under 
this  section,  a  duplicate  thereof  shall  by  the  clerk  of  awards  be  filed 
in  the  nearest  office  of  the  magistrate’s  court,  and  shall  thereupon, 
according  to  its  tenor,  be  enforced  in  all  respects  as  a  final  judgment, 
conviction,  or  order  duly  made  b}r  a  stipendiary  magistrate  under  the 
summary  provisions  of  “The  Justices  of  the  Peace  Act,  1882.” 

(3)  The  provisions  of  sections  eighty-nine  and  ninety  hereof  shall, 
mutatis  mutandis,  apply  to  all  proceedings  and  orders  of  the  court 
under  this  section. 

(1)  All  penalties  recovered  under  this  section  shall  be  paid  into  the 
public  account  and  form  part  of  the  consolidated  fund. 

[16.]  Proceedings  for  the  enforcement  of  any  industrial  agreement, 
or  award,  or  order  of  the  court  may  be  taken  by  the  inspector  of  fac¬ 
tories  of  the  district,  and  in  any  such  case  it  shall  not  be  necessary  for 
a  union  or  association  to  pass  any  resolution  or  take  any  ballot  author¬ 
izing  such  proceedings.  (a) 

General  provisions  as  to  hoard  and  court. 

97.  The  following  persons  shall  be  disqualified  from  being  appointed, 
or  elected,  or  from  holding  office  as  chairman  or  as  member  of  any 
board,  or  a  member  of  the  court;  and  if  so  elected  or  appointed  shall 
be  incapable  of  continuing  to  be  such  member  or  chairman: 

(1)  A  bankrupt  who  has  not  obtained  his  final  order  of  discharge; 

(2)  Any  person  convicted  of  any  crime  for  which  the  punishment  is 
imprisonment  with  hard  labor  for  a  term  of  six  months  or  upwards;  or 

(3)  Any  person  of  unsound  mind;  or 

(1)  An  alien. 

98.  An  industrial  dispute  shall  not  be  referred  for  settlement  to  a 
board  by  an  industrial  union  or  association,  nor  shall  any  application 
be  made  to  the  court  by  any  such  union  or  association  for  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  any  industrial  agreement .  or  award  or  order  of  the  court, 

«This  paragraph,  numbered  [16],  was  added  by  the  amendment  act  of  1901. 
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unless  and  until  the  proposed  reference  or  application  has  been 
approved  by  the  members  in  manner  following-,  that  is  to  say: 

(1)  In  the  case  of  an  industrial  union,  by  resolution  passed  at  a 
special  meeting*  of  the  union  and  confirmed  by  subsequent  ballot  of 
the  members,  a  majority  of  the  votes  recorded  being  in  favor  thereof; 
the  result  of  such  ballot  to  be  recorded  on  the  minutes;  and 

(2)  In  the  case  of  an  industrial  association,  by  resolution  passed  at  a 
special  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  governing  body  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  and  confirmed  at  special  meetings  of  a  majority  of  the  unions 
represented  by  the  association. 

99.  (1)  Each  such  special  meeting  shall  be  duly  constituted,  con¬ 
vened,  and  held  in  manner  provided  by  the  rules,  save  that  notice  of 
the  proposal  to  be  submitted  to  the  meeting  shall  be  posted  to  all  the 
members,  and  that  the  proposal  shall  be  deemed  to  be  carried  if,  but 
not  unless,  a  majority  of  all  the  members  present  at  the  meeting  of  the 
industrial  union  or  of  the  governing  body  of  the  industrial  association 
vote  in  favor  of  it.  (a) 

(2)  A  certificate  under  the  hand  of  the  chairman  of  any  such  special 
meeting  shall,  until  the  contrary  is  shown,  be  sufficient  evidence  as  to 
the  due  constitution  and  holding  of  the  meeting,  the  nature  of  the 
proposal  submitted,  and  the  result  of  the  voting. 

100.  In  every  case  where  an  industrial  dispute  has  been  referred  to 
the  board  the  following  special  provisions  shall  apply: 

(1)  Until  the  dispute  has  been  finally  disposed  of  by  the  board  or 
the  court  neither  the  parties  to  the  dispute  nor  the  workers  affected 
by  the  dispute  shall,  on  account  of  the  dispute,  do  or  be  concerned  in 
doing,  directly  or  indirectly,  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  strike  or 
lockout  or  of  a  suspension  or  discontinuance  of  employment  or  work, 
but  the  relationship  of  employer  and  employed  shall  continue  uninter¬ 
rupted  by  the  dispute  or  anything  arising  out  of  the  dispute,  or  any¬ 
thing  preliminary  to  the  reference  of  the  dispute,  and  connected 
therewith.  (b) 

(2)  If  default  is  made  in  faithfully  observing  any  of  the  foregoing 
provisions  of  this  section,  every  union,  association,  employer,  worker, 
or  person  committing  or  concerned  in  committing  the  default  shall  be 
liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  fifty  pounds  [$243.33]. 

(3)  The  dismissal  of  any  worker,  or  the  discontinuance  of  work  by 
any  worker,  pending  the  final  disposition  of  an  industrial  dispute  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  a  default  under  this  section,  unless  the  party  charged 
with  such  default  satisfies  the  court  that  such  dismissal  or  discontinu¬ 
ance  was  not  on  account  of  the  dispute.  (c) 

101.  Whenever  an  industrial  dispute  involving  technical  questions 
is  referred  to  the  board  or  court  the  following  special  provisions  shall 
apply: 

(1)  At  any  stage  of  the  proceedings  the  board  or  the  court  may 
direct  that  two  experts  nominated  by  the  parties  shall  sit  as  experts. 

(2)  One  of  the  experts  shall  be  nominated  by  the  party,  or,  as  the 
case  may  be,  by  all  the  parties,  whose  interests  are  with  the  employ¬ 
ers;  and  one  by  the  party,  or,  as  the  case  may  be,  by  all  the  parties, 
whose  interests  are  with  the  workers. 


«The  words  “present  at  the  meeting”  were  added  to  this  paragraph  by  the  amend¬ 
ment  act  of  1901. 

b The  words  “or  anything  preliminary  to  the  reference  of  the  dispute,  and  con¬ 
nected  therewith,”  were  added  to  this  paragraph  by  the  amendment  act  of  1901. 
cThis  paragraph  was  added  by  the  amendment  act  of  1901. 
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(3)  The  experts  shall  be  nominated  in  such  manner  as  the  board  or 
court  directs,  or  as  is  prescribed  by  regulations,  but  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  be  members  of  the  board  or  court  for  the  purpose  of  dis¬ 
posing  of  such  dispute. 

(4)  The  powers  of  this  section  conferred  upon  the  board  and  the 
court  respectively  shall,  whilst  the  board  or  the  court  is  not  sitting,  be 
exercisable  by  the  chairman  of  the  board  and  the  president  of  the 
court  respectively. 

102.  (1)  In  order  to  enable  the  board  or  court  the  more  effectually 
to  dispose  of  any  matter  before  it  according  to  the  substantial  merits 
and  equities  of  the  case,  it  may,  at  any  stage  of  the  proceedings,  of  its 
own  motion  or  on  the  application  of  any  of  the  parties,  and  upon  such 
terms  as  it  thinks  fit,  by  order, — 

(a)  Direct  parties  to  be  joined  or  struck  out; 

(b)  Amend  or  waive  any  error  or  defect  in  the  proceedings; 

(c)  Extend  the  time  within  which  anything  is  to  be  done  by  any 
party;  and 

(d)  Generally  give  such  directions  as  are  deemed  necessary  or  expe¬ 
dient  in  the  premises. 

(2)  The  powers  by  this  section  conferred  upon  the  board  may,  when 
the  board  is  not  sitting,  be  exercised  by  the  chairman. 

(3)  The  powers  by  this  section  conferred  upon  the  court  may,  when 
the  court  is  not  sitting,  be  exercised  by  the  president. 

103.  If  in  any  proceedings  before  the  board  or  court  any  person 
willfully  insults  any  member  of  the  board  or  court  or  the  clerk,  or  will¬ 
fully  interrupts  the  proceedings,  or  without  good  cause  refuses  to  give 
evidence,  or  is  guilty  in  any  other  manner  of  any  willful  contempt  in 
the  face  of  the  board  or  court,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  officer  of  the 
board  or  court,  or  any  member  of  the  police  force,  to  take  the  person 
offending  into  custody  and  remove  him  from  the  precincts  of  the  board 
or  court,  to  be  detained  in  custody  until  the  rising  of  the  board  or 
court,  and  the  person  so  offending  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not 
exceeding  ten  pounds  [148.67]. 

104.  If  any  person  prints  or  publishes  anything  calculated  to 
obstruct  or  in  any  way  to  interfere  with  or  prejudicially  affect  any 
matter  before  the  board  or  court  he  shall  for  every  such  offense  lie 
liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  fifty  pounds  [$243.33]. 

105.  If,  without  good  cause  shown,  any  party  to  proceedings  before 
the  board  or  court  fails  to  attend  or  be  represented,  the  board  or  court 
may  proceed  and  act  as  fully  in  the  matter  before  it  as  if  such  party 
had  duly  attended  or  been  represented. 

106.  (1)  Proceedings  before  the  board  or  court  shall  not  abate  by 
reason  of  the  seat  of  any  member  of  the  board  or  court  being  vacant 
for  any  cause  whatever,  or  of  the  death  of  any  party  to  the  proceed¬ 
ings;  and,  in  the  latter  case,  the  legal  personal  representative  of  the 
deceased  party  shall  be  substituted  in  his  stead. 

(2)  A  recommendation  or  order  of  the  board,  or  an  award  or  order 
of  the  court,  shall  not  be  void  or  in  any  way  vitiated  by  reason  merely 
of  any  informality  or  error  of  form,  or  noncompliance  with  this  act. 

107.  (1)  The  proceedings  of  the  board  or  court  shall  be  conducted 
in  public: 

Provided  that,  at  any  stage  of  the  proceedings  before  it,  the  board 
or  court,  of  its  own  motion,  or  on  the  application  of  any  of  the  parties, 
may  direct  that  the  proceedings  be  conducted  in  private;  and  in  such 
case  all  persons  (other  than  the  parties,  their  representatives,  the  offi- 
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cers  of  the  board  or  court,  and  the  witnesses  under  examination)  shall 
withdraw. 

(2)  The  board  or  court  may  sit  during  the  day  or  at  night,  as  it 
thinks  tit. 

108.  Any  board  and  the  court,  and,  being  authorized  in  writing  by 
the  board  or  court,  any  member  of  such  board  or  court,  respectively, 
or  any  officer  of  such  board  or  court,  or  any  other  person,  without 
any  other  warrant  than  this  act,  at  any  time  between  sunrise  and  sun¬ 
set,— 

(1)  Ma}^  enter  upon  any  manufactory,  building,  workshop,  factory, 
mine,  mine- workings,  ship  or  vessel,  shed,  place,  or  premises  of  any 
kind  whatsoever,  wherein  or  in  respect  of  which  any  industry  is  car¬ 
ried  on  or  any  work  is  being  or  has  been  done  or  commenced,  or  any 
matter  or  thing  is  taking  or  has  taken  place,  which  is  made  the  subject 
of  a  reference  to  such  board  or  court; 

(2)  May  inspect  and  view  any  work,  material,  machinery,  appliances, 
article,  matter,  or  thing  whatsoever  being  in  such  manufactory,  build¬ 
ing,  workshop,  factory,  mine,  mine- workings,  ship  or  vessel,  shed, 
place,  or  premises  as  aforesaid; 

(3)  May  interrogate  any  person  or  persons  who  may  be  in  or  upon 
any  such  manufactory,  building,  workshop,  factory,  mine,  mine-work¬ 
ings,  ship  or  vessel,  shed,  place,  or  premises  as  aforesaid  in  respect  of 
or  in  relation  to  any  matter  or  thing  hereinbefore  mentioned. 

And  any  person  who  shall  hinder  or  obstruct  the  board  or  court,  or 
any  member  or  officer  thereof  respectively,  or  other  person,  in  the 
exercise  of  any  power  conferred  b}^  this  section,  or  who  shall  refuse  to 
the  board  or  court,  or  any  member  or  officer  thereof  respectively  duly 
authorized  as  aforesaid,  entrance  during  any  such  time  as  aforesaid  to 
any  such  manufactory,  building,  workshop,  factory,  mine,  mine-work¬ 
ings,  ship  or  vessel,  shed,  place,  or  premises,  or  shall  refuse  to  answer 
any  question  put  to  him  as  aforesaid,  shall  for  every  such  offense  be 
liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  fifty  pounds  [$243.33]. 

(6)  SFECIAL  AS  TO  GOVERNMENT  RAILWAYS. 

109.  With  respect  to  the  government  railways  open  for  traffic  the 
following  special  provisions  shall  apply,  anything  elsewhere  in  this 
act  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding: 

(1)  The  society  of  railway  servants  called  “The  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Railway  Servants,”  and  now  registered  under  the  acts 
repealed  by  this  act,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  registered  under  this  act. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  the  dissolution  of  the  said  society,  any  recon¬ 
struction  thereof,  or  any  society  of  government  railway  servants 
formed  in  its  stead,  may  register  under  this  act  as  an  industrial  union 
of  workers. 

(3)  The  minister  for  railways  may  from  time  to  time  enter  into 
industrial  agreements  with  the  registered  society  in  like  manner  in  all 
respects  as  if  the  management  of  the  government  railways  were  an 
industry,  and  he  were  the  employer  of  all  workers  employed  therein. 

(4)  If  any  industrial  dispute  arises  between  the  minister  and  the 
society  it  may  be  referred  to  the  court  for  settlement  as  hereinafter 
provided. 

(5)  The  society  may,  by  petition  filed  with  the  clerk  and  setting  forth 
the  particulars  of  the  matters  in  dispute,  pray  the  court  to  hear  and 
determine  the  same. 
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(6)  Such  petition  shall  be  under  the  seal  of  the  society  and  the 
hands  of  two  members  of  the  committee  of  management. 

(T)  No  such  petition  shall  be  tiled  except  pursuant  to  a  resolution  of 
a  special  meeting  of  the  society  duly  called  for  the  purpose  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  its  rules,  and  with  respect  to  such  resolution  and  the  pro¬ 
cedure  thereon  sections  ninety-eight  and  ninety-nine  shall  apply. 

(8)  Such  petition  when  duly  tiled  shall  be  referred  to  the  court  by 
the  clerk,  and  the  court,  it  it  considers  the  dispute  sufficiently  grave 
to  call  for  investigation  and  settlement,  shall  notify  the  minister  thereof , 
and  appoint  a  time  and  place  at  which  the  dispute  will  be  investigated 
and  determined,  in  like  manner  as  in  the  case  of  a  reference,  and  the 
court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  hear  and  determine  the  same  accordingly 
and  to  make  award  thereon. 

(9)  In  making  any  award  under  this  section  the  court  shall  have 
regard  to  the  schedule  to  u  The  Government  Railway  Department 
Classification  Act,  1896.” 

(10)  In  an}^  proceedings  before  the  court  under  this  section  the 
minister  may  be  represented  by  any  officer  of  the  department  whom 
he  appoints  in  that  behalf. 

(11)  All  expenses  incurred  and  moneys  payable  by  the  minister 
under  this  section  shall  be  payable  out  of  moneys  to  be  appropriated 
by  parliament  for  the  purpose. 

(12)  In  no  case  shall  the  board  have  any  jurisdiction  over  the 
society,  nor  shall  the  society  or  any  branch  thereof  have  any  right  to 
nominate  or  vote  for  the  election  of  any  member  of  the  board. 

(13)  Except  for  the  purposes  of  this  section  the  court  shall  have  no 
jurisdiction  over  the  society. 

(II)  For  the  purposes  of  the  appointment  of  members  of  the  court, 
the  society  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  industrial  union  of  workers,  and 
may  make  recommendations  to  the  governor  accordingly. 

(7)  MISCELLANEOUS. 

110.  Any  notification  made  or  purporting  to  be  made  in  the  Gazette 
by  or  under  the  authority  of  this  act  may  be  given  in  evidence  in  all 
courts  of  justice,  in  all  legal  proceedings,  and  for  any  of  the  purposes 
of  this  act,  by  the  production  of  a  cop}T  of  the  Gazette. 

111.  (1)  Every  document  bearing  the  seal  of  the  court  shall  be 
received  in  evidence  without  further  proof,  and  the  signature  of  the 
president  of  the  court,  or  the  chairman  of  the  board,  or  of  the  regis¬ 
trar,  or  of  the  clerk  of  awards,  shall  be  judicially  noticed  in  or  before 
any  court  or  person  or  officer  acting  judicially  or  under  any  power  or 
authority  contained  in  this  act: 

Provided  such  signature  is  attached  to  some  award,  order,  certificate, 
or  other  official  document  made  or  purporting  to  be  made  under  this  act. 

(2)  No  proof  shall  be  required  of  the  handwriting  or  official  position 
of  any  person  acting  in  pursuance  of  this  section. 

112.  The  governor  from  time  to  time  may  make  regulations  for  any 
of  the  following  purposes: 

(1)  Prescribing  the  forms  of  certificates  or  other  instruments  to  be 
issued  by  the  registrar,  and  of  any  certificate  or  other  proceeding  of 
any  board,  or  any  officer  thereof; 

(2)  Prescribing  the  duties  of  clerks  of  awards,  and  of  all  other  officers 
and  persons  acting  in  the  execution  of  this  act; 

(3)  Providing  for  anything  necessary  to  carry  out  the  first  or  any 
subsequent  election  of  members  of  boards,  or  on  any  vacancy  therein, 
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or  in  the  office  of  chairman  of  any  board,  including  the  forms  of  any 
notice,  proceeding,  or  instrument  of  any  kind  to  be  used  in  or  in  respect 
of  any  such  election; 

(4)  Providing  for  the  mode  in  which  recommendations  by  industrial 
unions  as  to  the  appointment  of  members  of  the  court  shall  be  made 
and  authenticated; 

(5)  Prescribing  any  act  or  thing  necessary  to  supplement  or  render 
more  effectual  the  provisions  of  this  act  as  to  the  conduct  of  proceed¬ 
ings  before  a  board  or  the  court,  or  the  transfer  of  such  proceedings 
from  one  of  such  bodies  to  the  other; 

(6)  Providing  generally  for  any  other  matter  or  thing  necessary  to 
give  effect  to  this  act,  or  to  meet  any  particular  case; 

(7)  Prescribing  what  fees  shall  be  paid  in  respect  of  any  proceeding 
before  a  board,  or  the  court,  and  the  party  by  whom  such  fees  shall  be 
paid; 

(8)  Prescribing  what  respective  fees  shall  be  paid  to  the  members  of 
the  court  (other  than  the  president)  and  to  the  members  of  the  board; 

(9)  Prescribing  what  respective  traveling  expenses  shall  be  payable 
to  the  members  of  the  court  (including  the  president)  and  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  board;  and 

(10)  For  any  other  purpose  for  which  regulations  are  contemplated 
or  required  in  order  to  give  full  effect  to  this  act. 

113.  All  such  regulations  shall  come  into  force  on  the  date  of  the 
gazetting  thereof,  and  shall  be  laid  before  parliament  within  fourteen 
days  after  such  gazetting  if  parliament  is  then  in  session,  or,  if  not  in 
session,  then  within  fourteen  days  after  the  beginning  of  the  next 
session. 

114.  Nothing  in  this  act  or  the  regulations  thereunder  shall  super¬ 
sede  any  fees  payable  by  law  in  respect  of  proceedings  under  “The 
Justices  of  the  Peace  Act,  1882,”  or  in  any  court  of  judicature. 

115.  All  charges  and  expenses  incurred  by  the  government  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  administration  of  this  act  shall  be  defrayed  out  of 
such  annual  appropriations  as  from  time  to  time  are  made  for  that 
purpose  by  parliament. 

116.  No  stamp  duty  shall  be  payable  upon  or  in  respect  of  any 
registration,  certificate,  agreement,  award,  statutory  declaration,  or 
instrument  affected,  issued,  or  made  under  this  act: 

Provided  that  nothing  in  this  section  contained  shall  apply  to  the 
fees  of  any  court  payable  by  means  of  stamps. 

117.  The  acts  specified  in  the  schedule  hereto  are  hereby  repealed: 
Provided  nevertheless  as  follows: 

(1)  Every  person  appointed  to  any  office  under  such  repealed  acts, 
and  holding  office  at  the  time  of  the  repeal,  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  duly  appointed  under  this  act. 

(2)  Every  union  or  association  registered  and  incorporated  under 
such  repealed  acts  at  the  time  of  the  repeal  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
registered  and  incorporated  under  this  act. 

(3)  All  registers,  records,  certificates,  awards,  industrial  agreements, 
and  other  official  documents  existing  under  such  repealed  acts  at  the 
time  of  the  repeal.shall  endure  and  continue  for  the  purposes  of  this  act. 

(4)  All  proceedings  pending  under  such  repealed  acts  at  the  time  of 
the  repeal  may  be  continued  and  completed  under  this  act. 

118.  Except  as  provided  by  section  one  hundred  and  nine  hereof, 
nothing  in  this  act  shall  apply  to  the  Crown,  or  to  any  department  of 
the  government  of  New  Zealand. 
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[It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Bureau  to  publish  from  time  to  time  important  agree¬ 
ments  made  between  large  bodies  of  employers  and  employees  with  regard  to  wages, 
hours  of  labor,  etc.  The  Bureau  would  be  pleased  to  receive  copies  of  such  agree¬ 
ments  whenever  made.] 

FORM  OF  AGREEMENT  USED  BY  THE  MASTER  BUILDERS’ 

ASSOCIATION  OF  BOSTON. 

This  agreement,  made  the - ,  in  the  year  one  thousand  nine  hun¬ 
dred  and - ,  by  and  between - ,  a  voluntary  association,  having 

a  usual  place  of  business  in - ,  in  the  county  of - and  State 

of - ,  party  of  the  first  part,  and - ,  a  voluntary  association, 

having  a  usual  place  of  business  in  - - ,  in  the  county  of  - - and 

State  of - ,  party  of  the  second  part,  witnesseth,  that  for  the  pur¬ 

pose  of  establishing  a  method  of  peacefully  settling  all  questions  of 
joint  concern,  and  in  consideration  of  the  mutual  benefit  to  be  derived 

therefrom,  the  said - and  the  said  - - ,  parties  of  the  first  and 

second  parts,  severally  and  jointly^  agree  that  no  such  question  shall 
be  conclusively  acted  upon  by  either  body  independently,  but  shall  be 
referred  for  settlement  to  a  joint  committee,  which  committee  shall 
consist  of  an  equal  number  of  representatives  from  each  association, 
and  that  the  findings  of  said  committee  shall  be  final  and  binding  upon 
the  organizations — parties  hereto — and  upon  their  respective  members. 

The  effect  of  the  above  agreement  is  understood  to  be  that  in  no 
event  shall  strikes  or  lockouts  be  permitted,  but  that  all  questions  and 
differences  shall  be  submitted  to  the  joint  committee,  work  to  proceed 
without  stoppage  or  embarrassment,  and  that  no  sympathetic  action 
shall  be  taken  by  either  of  the  organizations — parties  hereto — or  by 
their  members,  in  support  of  any  action  taken  by  any  other  organiza¬ 
tion  or  the  members  thereof. 

In  carrying  out  this  agreement  the  parties  hereto  agree  that  there 
shall  be  no  discrimination  against  workmen  or  employers  by  the  parties 
hereto  or  by  their  members,  on  account  of  membership  or  nonmember¬ 
ship,  in  any  society  or  organization  whatsoever. 

The  parties  hereto  also  agree  that  this  agreement  shall  not  be  annulled 
by  withdrawal  of  either  party  or  otherwise,  except  after  date  of  expi¬ 
ration  of  working  rules  established  under  this  agreement,  notice  to  be 
filed  by  either  party  so  intending  with  the  other  party  to  this  agree¬ 
ment  at  least  six  months  prior  to  said  date,  and  that  no  amendment 
shall  be  made  to  this  agreement  except  upon  like  notice  and  by  con¬ 
current  vote. 

The  joint  committee  above  referred  to  is  hereby  created  and  estab¬ 
lished,  and  the  following  rules  adopted  for  its  guidance: 

1.  This  committee  shall  consist  of  not  less  than  six  members,  equally 
divided  between  the  associations  represented.  The  delegates  to  the 
committee  shall  be  elected  annually  by  their  respective  associations  at 
their  regular  meetings  for  the  election  of  officers,  the  presidents  of 
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the  respective  associations  being  delegates  ipso  facto.  An  umpire  shall 
be  chosen  by  the  committee  at  their  annual  meeting,  as  the  first  item  of 
business  after  organization.  This  umpire  must  be  neither  a  workman 
nor  an  employer  of  workmen.  He  shall  not  serve  unless  his  presence 
is  made  necessary  by  failure  of  the  committee  to  agree.  In  such  cases 
he  shall  act  as  presiding  officer  at  all  meetings  and  have  the  casting 
vote,  as  provided  in  rule  7. 

2.  The  duty  of  the  committee  shall  be  to  consider  such  matters  of 
mutual  interest  and  concern  to  the  employers  or  to  the  workmen  in 
this  trade,  as  are  comprehended  in  this  agreement  or  as  may  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  it  in  due  and  proper  form  by  either  of  the  parties  to  this 
agreement,  transmitting  its  conclusions  thereon  to  each  association 
for  its  government. 

3.  An  annual  meeting  of  the  committee  shall  be  held  during  the 
month  of  November,  at  which  meeting  the  special  business  shall  be 
the  determination  of  “  working  rules  ”  to  guide  and  govern  employers 
and  workmen  in  this  trade  for  the  ensuing  calendar  year;  these  rules 
to  comprehend  hours  of  labor,  rates  of  wages,  and  an}^  other  questions 
of  joint  concern  then  before  said  committee. 

4.  Special  meetings  shall  be  held  when  either  of  the  parties  hereto 
desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  any  infringement  of 
the  rules  established  by  the  said  committee,  or  to  submit  any  question 
to  the  committee  for  settlement. 

5.  For  the  proper  conduct  of  business,  a  chairman  shall  be  chosen 
at  each  meeting,  but  he  sholl  preside  only  for  the  meeting  at  which  he 
is  so  chosen.  The  duty  of  the  chairman  shall  be  that  usually  incum¬ 
bent  on  a  presiding  officer. 

6.  A  clerk  shall  be  chosen  at  the  annual  meeting,  to  serve  during 
the  year.  His  duty  shall  be  to  call  all  regular  meetings,  and  to  call 
special  meetings  when  officially  requested  so  to  do  b}^  either  party 
hereto.  He  shall  keep  true  and  accurate  record  of  the  meetings,  trans¬ 
mit  all  findings  to  the  associations  interested,  and  attend  to  the  usual 
duties  of  the  office. 

7.  A  majority  vote  shall  decide  all  questions.  In  case  of  the  absence 
of  any  member,  the  president  of  the  association  by  which  he  was 
appointed  shall  have  the  right  to  appoint  a  substitute  in  his  place. 
The  umpire  shall  have  casting  vote  in  case  of  tie. 

In  witness  wheroof,  the  parties  hereto,  duly  authorized  by  their 
respective  constituent  associations,  have  caused  these  presents  to  be 
subscribed,  and  their  respective  seals  to  be  affixed,  by  officials  here¬ 
unto  duly  and  specially  authorized  and  empowered,  this - day  of 

- ,  A.  D.  19—. 


By 


-,  President. 
-,  Secretary. 


By 


President. 

Secretary. 


SCALE  OF  PRICES  FOR  DAILY  NEWSPAPER  OFFICES  OF 
TYPOGRAPHICAL  UNION  NO.  13  FOR  THE  YEAR  1903. 

Section  1.  In  offices  where  typesetting  or  t}^pe-casting  machines 
are  used  none  but  journeymen  members  of  Typographical  Union  No. 
13  shall  be  employed  as  printers,  foremen,  make-ups,  operators, 
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proof  readers,  copyholders,  copj^  cutters,  bank  men,  and  linotype 
machinists. 

Sec.  2.  All  work,  whether  done  by  machine  or  hand,  shall  be  on 
a  time  basis,  as  follows:  On  morning-  papers,  with  or  without  after¬ 
noon  editions,  not  less  than  twenty-four  dollars  and  thirty-six  cents 
($24.36)  shall  be  paid  for  a  week  of  foily-two  hours.  Overtime  to 
be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  eighty  (80)  cents  per  hour.  Not  less  than 
forty-two  hours  shall  constitute  a  week’s  work,  and  when  practicable 
a  week’s  work  shall  consist  of  six  days  of  seven  hours  each;  but  where 
exigencies  of  business  require  the  length  of  each  day’s  work  shall  be 
agreed  upon  between  chapel  and  emplo3^er:  provided  always  that  not 
less  than  six  nor  more  than  nine  hours  be  worked  in  any  one  day  nor 
more  than  forty-two  hours  be  worked  in  a  week.  All  hours  over  nine 
in  one  day  and  forty-two  in  one  week  shall  be  counted  as  overtime. 

Sec.  3.  Extra  help,  when  employed  for  not  more  than  three  days  in 
one  week,  shall  be  given  not  less  than  seven  continuous  hours  (except 
as  provided  for  luncheon)  each  day.  When  more  than  three  days  are 
worked  by  an  extra  the  hours  may  be  regulated  as  provided  for  in 
section  2. 

Sec.  4.  The  hours  of  labor  shall  be  continuous,  with  the  exception 
of  an  intermission  of  not  less  than  30  minutes  nor  more  than  45  min¬ 
utes  for  luncheon,  which  shall  not  be  counted  as  office  time.  At  least 
15  minutes  must  be  given  for  luncheon,  and  where  less  than  30  minutes 
are  allowed  it  shall  be  counted  as  office  time.  On  morning  papers  the 
hours  of  labor  for  regulars  shall  be  between  5  p.  m.  and  5  a.  m.  and 
on  afternoon  editions  of  morning  papers  between  the  hours  of  8  a.  m. 
and  6.30  p.  m.  These  hours  shall  not  apply  to  extra  men  emplo3Ted 
by  the  office. 

Sec.  5.  When  “good  day”  or  “good  night”  has  been  called  and 
a  man  is  called  back  after  ieaving  the  office  he  shall  receive  $1  com¬ 
pensation  for  said  call,  besides  regular  overtime. 

Sec.  6.  No  matter  used  in  the  columns  of  the  paper  using  machines 
shall  be  transferred  or  sold  to  any  other  newspaper  office,  and  no  work 
shall  be  done  for  any  office  on  strike. 

Sec.  7.  No  person  shall  be  eligible  as  an  apprentice  on  machines 
who  is  not  a  journeyman  printer  and  a  member  of  Typographical  Union 
No.  13.  The  term  of  apprenticeship  on  the  machines  shall  be  eight 
consecutive  weeks,  and  the  compensation  $16.00  per  week. 

Sec.  8.  Apprentices  shall  serve  five  (5)  years  of  the  trade,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  they  shall  be  classed  as  journeymen  and  receive  journey¬ 
men’s  wages.  During  the  last  year  of  their  apprenticeship  they  shall 
be  instructed  in  all  the  intricate  work  done  in  the  office  where  they  are 
employed,  such  as  setting  ads.,  etc.,  and  shall  serve  the  last  eight  (8) 
weeks  of  their  apprenticeship  exclusively  learning  to  operate  typeset¬ 
ting  machines.  The  number  of  apprentices  to  be  employed  to  be  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  constitution  and  laws  of  Typographical  Union  No.  13. 

Sec.  9.  When  the  product  is  not  used,  members  and  apprentice 
members  may  learn  to  operate  without  learners’  wages. 

Sec.  10.  The  machinist  shall  not  have  any  control  over  the  operator. 

Sec.  11.  Machine  operators  are  subject  to  the  call  of  the  foreman 
for  other  work  when  desired. 
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Sec.  12.  No  compositor  who  has  been  discharged  from  an  office  for 
cause  shall  be  eligible  to  sub  except  at  the  option  of  the  office. 

Sec.  13.  No  paper  shall  give  or  transfer  a  matrix  of  an  advertise¬ 
ment  other  than  a  cut,  and  then  only  to  signers  of  this  scale. 

Sec.  14.  No  employee  of  the  composing  room  who  desires  to  lay 
off  shall  be  compelled  to  work  when  a  competent  sub  can  be  had. 
Employees  shall  put  on  their  own  subs  from  the  floor  of  the  office.  The 
foreman  shall  be  the  judge  of  the  competency  of  the  sub. 

Sec.  15.  This  agreement  shall  be  continuous,  running  from  year  to 
year,  and  can  only  be  changed  by  the  Boston  Daily  Newspaper  Asso¬ 
ciation  or  any  individual  newspaper  or  Typographical  Union  No.  13 
giving  written  notice  of  any  proposed  change,  including  details,  sixty 
(60)  days  prior  to  November  15  of  any  year,  such  changes  to  take 
effect  on  November  16th. 


EVENING  PAPERS. 

Section  1.  On  evening  papers  without  morning  editions  not  less 
than-  twenty-two  dollars  and  twent}^-six  cents  ($22.26)  per  week  shall 
be  paid  for  a  week  of  six  days,  seven  hours  to  constitute  a  day’s  work. 

Sec.  2.  The  hours  of  labor  shall  be  between  7.30  a.  m.  and  5  p.  m., 
and  shall  be  continuous  with  the  exception  of  an  intermission  of  not 
less  than  30  nor  more  than  45  minutes  for  luncheon,  which  shall  not 
be  counted  as  office  time.  At  least  15  minutes  must  be  given  for  lunch¬ 
eon,  and  where  less  than  30  minutes  is  allowed  it  shall  be  counted  as 
office  time. 

Sec.  3.  Extra  help  may  be  employed  for  a  full  day’s  work.(a) 

Sec.  4.  Overtime  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  eighty  (80)  cents 

per  hour. 

Sec.  5.  Section  1  and  sections  5  to  15,  inclusive,  of  the  morning 
scale  shall  apply  to  evening  papers. 

ARBITRATION. 

The  arbitration  agreement  as  entered  into  by  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  and  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers’  Association 
shall  govern  in  all  disputes  that  may  arise. 

The  above  scale  is  hereby  agreed  upon  by  Frederick  Driscoll,  repre¬ 
senting  the  Boston  Globe  Newspaper  Company,  the  Boston  Herald 
Company,  the  Boston  Traveler  Company,  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser 
and  the  Boston  Evening  Record,  the  Journal  Newspaper  Company, 
the  Post  Publishing  Company,  and  James  M.  Lynch  and  Henry 
McMahon,  representing  Boston  Typographical  Union,  No.  13,  to  take 
effect  from  November  16,  1902. 

Frederick  Driscoll. 

James  M.  Lynch. 

Henry  McMahon. 

Boston,  December  15,  1902. 


a  An  extra  is  a  man  put  on  for  the  convenience  of  the  office  for  less  than  a  full 
week’s  work. 
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PUBLISHERS’  AGREEMENT  WITH  TYPOGRAPHICAL 

UNION  SCALE  COMMITTEE. 

Boston,  November  8 ,  190%. 

We,  the  undersigned,  publishers  of  the  Boston  Advertiser,  Boston 
Globe,  Boston  Herald,  Boston  Journal,  Boston  Post,  Boston  Record, 
and  Boston  Traveler,  having  referred  demand  of  Typographical  Union 
No.  13  to  arbitration,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  agreement 
between  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers’  Association  and  the 
International  Typographical  Union,  hereby  ag:ree  to  be  bound  by  the 
decision  of  the  National  Board  of  Arbitration. 

The  Globe  Newspaper  Co., 

By  Chas.  H.  Taylor,  Jr.,  Treasurer. 

The  Boston  Herald  Co., 

By  Fred  E.  Whiting,  Business  Manager. 

The  Boston  Traveler  Co., 

By  F.  N.  Litchfield,  Treasurer. 

The  Boston  Daily  Advertiser  and 

The  Boston  Evening  Record, 

B}t  W.  E.  Barrett,  Publisher. 

The  Journal  Newspaper  Co., 

By  Stephen  O’Meara. 

The  Post  Publishing  Co., 

By  E.  A.  Grozier,  Treasurer. 

FORM  OF  AGREEMENT  USED  BY  THE  MANUFACTURERS’ 

CLUB  OF  BUFFALO. 

This  agreement,  made  this  -  day  of  - ,  190 — ,  by  and 

between  - ,  an  employer’s  association  party  of  the  first  part, 

and  — — — ,  an  employee’s  association,  party  of  the  second  part, 

Witnesseth,  That  whereas  the  parties  hereto  are  desirous  of  estab¬ 
lishing  equitable  wage  rates  and  securing  stability  in  their  relations  as 
employer  and  employee  and  equal  protection  of  their  respective  rights, 

Now  therefore,  the  parties  hereto  have  covenanted  and  agreed,  and 
by  these  presents  do  covenant  and  agree  to  and  with  each  other  as 
follows: 

Article  1.  The  party  of  the  second  part  agree  to  withdraw  their 
demands  that  the  party  of  the  first  part  should  operate  their  business 
under  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  union  in  regard  to  apprentices, 
and  no  limit  is  placed  on  number  of  apprentices. 

Art.  2.  The  standard  minimum  wage  rate  for  journeymen  who 
have  learned  the  general  trade  of - '  shall  be - cts.  per  hour. 

Art.  3.  The  standard  minimum  wage  rate  shall  be  subject  to  the 
following  differentials: 

The  young  man  who  has  completed  his  apprenticeship,  and  who  by 
reason  of  his  mechanical  inferiority  or  lack  of  experience,  or  both, 
shall  be  unfitted  to  receive  the  full  wage  rate  provided  for  above,  shall 
be  free  to  make  such  arrangement  as  to  wage  with  his  employer  for  a 
period  mutually  satisfactory  as  may  be  agreeable  to  himself  and 
employer. 

There  being  a  grade  of  work  calling  for  less  skill  than  is  required 
by  the  ordinary  man,  this  grade  being  limited  in  quantity,  it  is  agreed 
that  nothing  in  this  agreement  shall  be  construed  as  prohibiting  the 
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employer  from  employing  a  man  to  make  such  work  and  paying  for 
same  at  a  rate  that  may  be  mutually  agreed  upon  between  them.  It 
is  understood  that  a  man  who  is  working  for  and  receiving  a  rate  of 

wages  of - cents  per  hour  or  over  is  not  to  be  asked  to  make  a 

grade  of  work  referred  to  above  for  any  less  wage  rate  than  he  is  reg¬ 
ularly  entitled  to  under  this  agreement.  This  does  not  give  the  man 
the  right  to  refuse  to  make  the  work  if  it  is  offered  to  him  at  his  reg¬ 
ular  wage  rate. 

Art.  4.  It  is  agreed  that  nothing  in  the  foregoing  shall  be  con¬ 
strued  as  prohibiting  piece  or  premium  work,  and  when  it  is  desired 
on  the  part  of  the  employer  that  his  work  shall  be  done  under  the 
piecework  or  premium  system,  it  is  agreed  that  the  wages  of  the  man 
shall  be  based  so  that  he  may  earn  a  wage  not  less  than  if  working  by 
the  day.  This  is  understood  as  applying  to  men  who  are  competent 
to  do  an  equal  amount  of  work  and  of  equal  quality  to  the  average  man 
in  the  shop  in  which  he  is  employed. 

Where  the  employer  and  man  can  not  agree  on  the  piece  price  for 
a  certain  piece  of  work,  the  employer  is  to  have  the  work  done  by 
the  day  for  a  period  of  a  day  or  more,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
work,  in  order  to  establish  a  fair  and  equitable  wage  rate  on  the  work 
in  question;  nothing  in  this  agreement  shall  be  construed  as  prevent¬ 
ing  a  man  from  agreeing  with  his  employer  on  a  piece  or  premium 
price  as  soon  as  he  is  given  a  pattern. 

Art.  5.  Time  and  a  half  shall  be  paid  for  all  overtime,  excepting 
in  cases  of  accident  or  causes  beyond  control  continuing  not  more 
than  30  minutes;  and  double  time  for  Sundays  and  legal  holidays,  to 
wit,  Fourth  of  duly,  Labor  Day,  Thanksgiving  Day,  and  Christmas. 
It  being  further  understood  that  when  shops  do  not  make  a  practice 
of  running  beyond  bell  or  whistle  time  and  are  occasionally  late,  the 
“  give  and  take”  system  shall  apply  in  ail  such  cases,  it  being  further 
understood  that  both  sides  should  show  a  spirit  of  fairness  in  adjusting 
matters  of  this  kind. 

Art.  6.  Arbitrary  limitations  of  output  on  the  part  of  men,  or 
arbitrary  demands  for  an  excessive  amount  of  output  by  the  men  on 
the  part  of  the  employers,  being  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  equity  which 
should  govern  the  relationship  of  employer  and  employee,  all  attempts 
in  that  direction  by  either  party  are  to  be  viewed  with  disfavor,  and 
will  not  receive  the  support  of  either  of  the  respective  associations 
parties  to  this  agreement. 

It  being  further  agreed  that  the  wage  rates  specified  herein  are  to 
be  paid  for  a  fair  and  honest  day’s  work  on  the  part  of  the  man,  and 
that  in  case  a  man  feeling  that  a  wrong  has  been  done  him  by  his 
employer  and  that  his  treatment  has  been  at  variance  with  the  terms 
of  this  agreement,  he  shall  first  endeavor  to  have  the  same  corrected 
by  a  personal  interview  with  his  employer,  and,  failing  in  this,  then 
he  shall  report  same  to  the  proper  channel  of  his  local  union  for  inves¬ 
tigation.  If  there  is  any  objectionable  action  on  the  part  of  the  man 
which  is  in  conflict  with  this  agreement  or  the  spirit  thereof,  then  the 
employer  is  to  point  out  to  the  man  where  he  is  wrong,  and,  failing  in 
this,  he  may  discharge  the  man  for  breach  of  discipline,  or  else  retain 
him  in  his  service  and  submit  the  case  to  his  association  for  investigation. 

In  order  that  there  may  be  no  misunderstanding  as  to  the  wages  a 
man  is  to  receive  under  the  above  agreement,  it  is  understood  that  a 
man  must  agree  with  the  employer  on  the  rate  of  wages  he  is  to  receive 
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at  the  time  he  is  engaged;  it  being  further  agreed  that  neither  the  man 
nor  the  employer  is  to  deviate  from  the  terms  of  this  agreement  as  to 
wages  or  deportment. 

Art.  7.  The  parties  to  this  agreement  deprecate  strikes  and  lockouts, 
and  desire  to  discourage  such  drastic  measures  among  the  members 
of  their  respective  associations. 

It  is  therefore  agreed  that  all  unfair  or  unjust  shop  practices  on 
the  part  of  men  or  employers  are  to  be  viewed  with  disfavor  by  the 
respective  associations,  and  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  either  party  to 
this  agreement  to  enforce  any  unfair  or  unjust  practice  upon  the  other 
is  to  be  the  subject  of  rigid  investigation  by  the  officers  of  the  respec¬ 
tive  associations;  and  if  upon  careful  investigation  such  charges  are 
sustained  against  the  party  complained  of,  then  said  party  is  to  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  discipline  according  to  the  by-laws  of  the  respective  associations. 

And  it  is  further  agreed  that  all  disputes  which  can  not  be  settled 
amicably  between  the  employer  and  men  shall  be  submitted  to  arbi¬ 
tration  as  follows:  Either  party  shall  have  the  right  to  ask  its  reference 
to  a  committee  of  arbitration,  which  shall  consist  of  the  presidents  of 
the  respective  associations  or  their  representatives,  and  two  other 
representatives  from  each  association  appointed  by  the  respective 
presidents. 

The  finding  of  this  committee  of  arbitration  by  a  majority  vote  shall 
be  final. 

Pending  adjudication  by  this  committee  of  arbitration  there  shall  be 
no  cessation  of  work  at  the  instance  of  either  party  to  the  dispute. 

The  committee  of  arbitration  shall  meet  within  two  weeks  after 
reference  of  the  dispute  to  them. 

Art.  8.  When  the  words  “employer”  or  “men”  are  used,  it  is 
understood  that  their  foreman  or  representatives  may  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  agreement  and  act  for  them. 

Art.  9.  It  is  further  agreed  that  nothing  in  the  foregoing  shall  be 
construed  as  applying  to  operators  of  labor-saving  machines  who 
have  not  learned  the  general  trade,  and  the  right  of  the  employer  to 
introduce  or  operate  such  machines  in  his  factory  shall  not  be  ques¬ 
tioned.  And  other  men  than  members  of  the  union  may  be  employed, 
it  being  distinctl}"  understood  that  the  right  to  run  an  open  shop  is  not 
abridged. 

Art.  10.  This  agreement  shall  continue  in  force  to - ,190 — , 

and  thereafter  to - - — ,  190 — ,  and  to  continue  from  year  to  year  from 

- ,  190 — ,  unless  notice  be  given  on - of  any  year  by  either 

party  to  this  agreement  signifying  their  desire  to  change  or  modify 
the  conditions  of  this  agreement. 

And  it  is  further  agreed  that  should  any  agreement  be  reached  by  a 
conference  of  representatives  of  the  respective  national  associations 
upon  the  question  of  wage  rates,  and  in  conflict  with  the  terms  of  th  i  - 
agreement,  that  a  conference  of  the  parties  hereto  shall  be  called 
immediately  to  conform  the  terms  of  this  agreement  to  those  of  the 
national  agreement;  otherwise  this  agreement  is  to  continue  in  force 
as  above  provided. 
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AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  MARINE  FIREMEN,  OILERS,  AND 
WATERTENDERS’  LOCAL  NO.  124,  OF  THE  I.  L.  M.  AND 
T.  A.  AND  THE  LAKE  CARRIERS’  ASSOCIATION  OF 
BUFFALO. 

This  agreement,  made  and  entered  into  at  the  city  of  Buffalo  this 
17th  day  of  April,  1903,  b}r  and  between  the  Lake  Carriers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  a  corporation  of  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  by  its  executive 
committee,  duly  authorized,  and  the  Marine  Firemen’s  Local  124,  of 
the  1.  L.  M.  &  T.  A.,  duly  authorized  representatives,  witnesseth: 

First.  This  agreement  is  made  for  the  navigation  season  of  1903,  on 
the  Great  Lakes,  for  all  vessels  enrolled  or  may  hereafter  be  enrolled 
in  the  Lake  Carriers’  Association. 

Second.  It  is  understood  and  agreed  that  steamers  covered  by  this 
contract  shall  not  be  required  to  carry  any  more  or  less  men  than  was 
the  custom  previous  to  1902,  except  in  cases  where  men  are  unable  to 
do  the  work.  Then  they  can  apply  to  the  engineer  or  owner  for  such 
additional  help  as  the  engineer  may  deem  necessary;  and  in  the  event 
of  difference  arising,  the  same  shall  be  adjusted  promptly  by  the  pres¬ 
idents  of  the  parties  hereto,  respectively,  who,  if  unable  to  agree,  shall 
call  in  a  third  disinterested  party,  and  the  decision  of  a  majority  of 
these  three  shall  be  final  and  binding. 

Third.  In  the  event  that  Firemen’s  Union  Local  124,  I.  L.  M.  & 
T.  A.,  is  unable  to  furnish  sufficient  men  when  called  for  by  the 
engineer  or  his  representative,  he  may  ship  nonunion  men  to  fill  such 
shortage  for  not  longer  than  the  ensuing  round  trip;  and  such  non¬ 
union  men  shall  not  be  disturbed  before  the  expiration  of  their  terms 
of  shipment  for  the  trip  as  above  provided. 

Fourth.  It  is  distinctly  understood  and  agreed  that  all  men  working 
under  this  agreement  shall  promptly  obey  all  orders  of  the  executive 
officers  and  engineers. 

Fifth.  It  is  further  understood  and  agreed  that  no  union  man 
shipping  on  any  boat  covered  by  this  contract  for  the  trip  shall  desert 
the  ship  before  the  trip  is  completed,  and  in  case  he  does  so  desert 
before  the  trip  is  completed,  such  desertion  shall  be  reported  to  the 
Firemen,  Oilers,  and  Water  tender  s’  Union,  who  agree  to  discipline  him 
and  not  offer  him  for  shipment  for  a  period  of  thirty  days. 

Sixth.  It  is  further  agreed  that  all  requisitions  for  men  to  be 
furnished  under  this  contract  shall  be  made  to  the  officers  or  agents  of 
the  Marine  Firemen,  Oilers,  and  W atertenders’  U nion  when  not  shipped 
aboard  the  boat,  and,  if  any  transportation  is  required  to  get  the  men 
to  the  vessel,  the  same  shall  be  furnished  bv  the  Marine  Firemen’s  Local 
who,  in  turn,  shall  be  reimbursed  by  the  captain  or  owner  (as  the  case 
may  be),  after  such  men  have  made  the  round  trip  as  agreed.  Nothing 
in  this  article  shall  prevent  or  prohibit  the  engineer  of  the  vessel  from 
shipping  union  men  who  may  apply  to  him  as  heretofore. 

Seventh.  It  is  also  agreed  that  the  offices  of  the  Firemen’s  Local 
shall  be  kept  open  until  ten  p.  m.  each  day  during  the  navigation  season 
at  the  ports  of  Buffalo,  Conneaut,  Ashtabula,  Cleveland,  Toledo, 
Detroit,  Bay  City,  Chicago,  South  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Superior, 
and  Ogdensburg. 
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WAGE  SCALE. 

Subject  to  the  foregoing  terms  and  conditions  the  Lake  Carriers’ 
Association  and  the  members  of  the  Marine  Firemen,  Oilers,  and 
Watertenders’  Association  do  hereby  agree  to  the  following  scale  of 
wages  for  the  season  of  1903: 

1.  The  wages  of  the  men  employed  in  fitting  out  shall  be  $1.75  per 
day  while  they  are  not  boarded  on  the  vessel.  As  soon  as  they  are 
shipped  for  the  trip  and  the  vessel  is  in  commission  the  rate  shall  be 
the  wage  fixed  by  the  schedule  hereinafter  provided. 

2.  The  rate  of  wages  for  firemen,  oilers,  and  watertenders  shall  be 
at  the  rate  of  $17.50  per  month  until  October  first,  and  from  October 
first  to  the  close  of  navigation  the  wage  to  be  $65  per  month. 

3.  After  the  close  of  navigation  and  when  the  boats  are  being  laid 
up  the  firemen,  oilers,  and  watertenders  are  to  receive  sailing  wages, 
with  board,  or  $0.75  per  day  for  board. 

4.  The  engineers  on  steel  tow  barges  shall  receive  $70  per  month 
for  the  entire  navigation  season. 

5.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  parties  to  this  agreement  that  the  Marine, 
Firemen,  Oilers,  and  Watertenders’  Local  shall  furnish  and  supply  to 
all  vessels  of  the  Lake  Carriers’  Association  all  of  the  men  they  require 
of  the  classes  herein  mentioned  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability. 

6.  It  is  understood  and  agreed  that  the  Firemen,  Oilers,  and  Water- 
tenders’  Local  agrees  that  it  will  at  all  times  use  its  best  efforts,  and, 
so  far  as  possible,  guarantee  a  sufficient  number  of  men  to  carry  out 
this  contract  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Lake  Carriers’ Association,  and 
further,  that  said  Firemen,  Oilers,  and  Watertenders’  Local  will  not 
order  or  allow  its  members  to  go  on  strike  for  any  cause,  but  shall  not 
be  required  to  work  under  police  protection  on  the  boat. 

7.  In  the  event  of  any  difference  arising  between  the  two  parties 
hereto  as  to  the  meaning  or  intent  of  any  part  of  this  contract,  the 
men  shall  continue  to  work  and  said  differences  to  be  arbitrated  in  the 
usual  way. 

In  witness  whereof  the  Lake  Carriers’  Association,  by  its  executive 
committee  and  president,  as  aforesaid,  has  caused  this  contract  to  be 
subscribed  and  made  on  its  behalf,  and  the  said  Marine  Firemen,  Oilers, 
and  Watertenders’  Local  124.  of  the  I,  L.  M.  &  T.  A.  has  caused  this 
agreement  to  be  subscribed  and  entered  into  on  their  behalf,  by  their 
representatives,  whose  names  are  also  hereunto  subscribed,  at  the  city 
of  Buffalo,  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

James  Stewart,  Preset. 
Michael  Casey. 

Harry  Jackson, 

Dan’l  J.  Keefe, 

J.  J.  Joyce. 

Lake  Carriers’  Association, 

By  W.  Livingstone,  Pres. 

A.  B.  Wolvin,  by  E.  S. 

H.  A.  Hawgood,  by  E.  S. 
Henry  Coulby,  by  E.  S. 
Edward  Smith, 

E.  T.  Evans, 

By  T.  Murford. 
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AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  LUMBER  CARRIERS’  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION  AND  THE  FIREMEN,  OILERS,  AND  WATER- 
TENDERS’  LOCAL,  NO.  124,  OF  THE  I.  L.  M.  &  T.  A. 

This  agreement,  made  and  entered  into  in  the  city  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
April  20th,  1903,  by  and  between  the  Lumber  Carriers’  Association 
by  its  duly  authorized  committee  and  the  Firemen,  Oilers,  and  Water- 
tenders  of  the  Great  Lakes,  Local  No.  124,  of  the  I.  L.  M.  &  T.  A., 
by  its  duly  authorized  representatives,  witnesseth  as  follows: 

Article  1.  This  agreement  is  made  for  the  navigation  season  of 
1903  on  the  Great  Lakes  for  all  vessels  now  enrolled  or  hereafter 
enrolled  in  the  Lumber  Carriers’  Association. 

-  Art.  2.  It  is  understood  and  agreed  that  steamers  covered  by  this 
contract  shall  not  be  required  to  carry  any  more  or  less  men  than  the 
custom  that  has  heretofore  prevailed. 

Art.  3.  In  the  event  that  the  Firemen’s  Union  is  unable  to  furnish 
sufficient  union  men  when  called  for  by  the  captain  or  his  representa¬ 
tives,  he  may  ship  nonunion  men  to  fill  such  shortage  for  not  longer 
than  the  ensuing  round  trip  and  such  nonunion  men  shall  not  be  dis¬ 
turbed  before  the  expiration  of  their  terms  of  shipment  for  the  trip 
as  above  provided. 

Art.  4.  It  is  distinctly  understood  and  agreed  that  all  men  working 
under  this  contract  shall  observe  and  perform  and  execute  faithfully, 
promptly,  and  cheerfully  all  orders  given  by  their  superior  officers. 

Art.  5.  It  is  further  understood  and  agreed  that  no  union  man 
shipping  on  any  boat  covered  by  this  contract  for  the  trip  shall  desert 
the  ship  before  the  trip  is  completed.  The  captain  or  his  representa¬ 
tive  shall  report  such  desertion  to  the  Firemen’s  Union;  such  deserter 
shall  not  again  be  employed  under  this  contract  within  the  next  thirty 
days  thereafter. 

Art.  6.  It  is  further  agreed  that  all  requisitions  for  men  to  be 
furnished  under  this  contract  shall  be  made  by  the  officers  of  the  ves¬ 
sels  covered  hereby  to  the  agencies  of  the  Firemen’s  Association.  A 
list  of  the  names  of  such  agents  with  addresses  shall  be  furnished  to 
the  Lumber  Carriers’  Association  from  time  to  time,  so  that  they  may 
notify  their  engineers  where  to  apply  for  men.  Nothing  in  this  article 
shall  prevent  or  prohibit  the  master  or  his  representatives  of  any  ves¬ 
sel  shipping  union  men  who  may  apply  to  him  for  a  job  as  heretofore. 

Art.  7.  The  sleeping  quarters  of  the  men  shall  have  good  and 
clean  bedding,  clean  linen  furnished  each  trip,  and  rooms  properly 
ventilated. 

Art.  8.  The  men  shall  be  furnished  with  good  and  wholesome  food 
properly  cooked. 

WAGE  SCALE. 

Subject  to  the  foregoing  terms  and  conditions  the  Lumber  Carriers’ 
Association  and  the  members  of  the  Firemen’s  Union  do  hereby  agree 
to  the  following  scale  of  wages  for  the  season  of  1903. 

Article  1.  The  wages  of  the  men  employed  in  fitting  out  steamers 
shall  be  $1.75  per  day  while  they  are  not  boarded  on  the  vessel.  As 
soon  as  they  are  shipped  for  the  trip  and  the  vessel  is  in  commission 
the  rates  shall  be  the  wages  fixed  by  the  schedule  herein  provided. 

Art.  2.  The  rate  of  wages  for  firemen  shall  be  at  the  rate  of 
$47.50  per  month  from  the  opening  of  navigation  to  the  1st  day  of 
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October,  and  from  the  1st  day  of  October  to  the  close  of  navigation  at 
the  rate  of  $65  per  month. 

Art.  3.  After  the  close  of  navigation  and  when  the  boats  are  being 
laid  up  the  firemen  are  to  receive  sailing  wages  with  board,  or  $0.75 
per  day  in  lieu  thereof. 

Art.  4.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  parties  to  this  agreement  that 
the  Firemen’s  Union  shall  and  must  furnish  to  all  vessels  of  the  Lum¬ 
ber  Carriers’  Association  all  the  men  the}"  require  to  the  utmost  of 
their  ability.  It  is  understood  that  the  said  Firemen’s  Union  agrees 
that  it  will  at  all  times  use  its  best  efforts  and  so  far  as  possible  guar¬ 
antee  a  sufficient  number  of  men  to  carry  out  this  contract  to  the  sat¬ 
isfaction  of  the  Lumber  Carriers’  Association;  and  further,  that  said 
Firemen’s  Union  will  not  allow  or  order  its  men  to  go  out  on  strike 
for  any  cause.  In  the  event  of  any  differences  arising  between  the 
parties  hereto  as  to  the  meaning  and  intent  of  any  part  of  this  contract 
the  men  shall  continue  to  work  and  said  differences  shall  be  arbitrated 
in  the  usual  way. 

It  is  mutually  agreed  by  and  between  the  Lumber  Carriers’  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  Firemen’s  Union  that  duly  authorized  delegates  or  repre¬ 
sentatives  shall  be  appointed  to  meet  before  March  1st,  1904,  for  the 
purpose  of  arranging  a  wage  scale  and  contract  on  vessels  of  the  Lum¬ 
ber  Carriers’  Association  for  the  season  of  1904. 

In  witness  whereof,  The  Lumber  Carriers’  Association,  by  its  duly 
authorized  committee  as  aforesaid,  has  caused  this  contract  to  be  sub¬ 
scribed  and  made  on  its  behalf,  and  the  said  Firemen,  Oilers,  and  Water- 
tenders  of  the  Great  Lakes,  Local  No.  124,  of  the  I.  L.  M.  &  T.  A., 
has  caused  the  same  to  be  subscribed  and  entered  into  on  its  behalf  by 
its  representatives,  whose  names  are  also  hereunto  subscribed,  in  the 
city  of  Buffalo,  State  of  New  York,  this  20th  day  of  April,  1903,  in  the 
year  first  above  mentioned. 

For  the  Lumber  Carriers — 

W.  H.  Teare. 

E.  L.  Fisher. 

Chas.  H.  Prescott,  Jr. 

J.  A.  Calbeck. 

W.  D.  Hamilton. 

O.  W.  Blodgett. 

H.  E.  Runnels. 

For  the  Firemen’s  Union — 

James  Stewart,  Pres . 

Michael  Casey,  Secy.  . 

Harry  Jackson. 

For  1.  L.  M.  &  T.  A.— 

Dan’l  J.  Keefe,  Pres . 

AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  THE  ARCHITECTURAL  IRON 

LEAGUE  AND  THE  BRIDGE  AND  STRUCTURAL  IRON 
WORKERS’  UNION  NO.  1,  OF  CHICAGO,  APRIL,  1903. 

This  agreement,  made  this  first  day  of  April,  1903,  by  and  between 
the  Architectural  Iron  League  et  al.  (employers),  party  of  the  first  part, 
and  the  Bridge  and  Structural  Iron  Workers’  Union  No.  1,  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  of  the  International  Association,  Bridge  and  Structural  Iron 
Workers,  party  of  the  second  part,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
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strikes  and  lockouts  and  facilitating  a  peaceful  adjustment  of  all  griev¬ 
ances  and  disputes  which  may,  from  time  to  time,  arise  between  the 
employer  and  mechanics  in  the  bridge  and  structural  iron  and  steel 
trade. 

The  territory  covered  by  this  agreement  is  Chicago  and  Cook  County. 

NO  OUTSIDE  INTERFERENCE. 

Witnesseth,  That  both  parties  to  this  agreement  hereby  covenant 
and  agree  that  they  will  not  tolerate  nor  recognize  any  right  of  any 
other  association,  union,  council,  or  body  of  men  not  directly  parties 
hereto  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  carrying  out  of  this  agree¬ 
ment,  and  that  they  will  use  all  lawful  means  to  compel  their  members 
to  compty  with  the  arbitration  agreement  and  working  rules  as  jointly 
agreed  upon  and  adopted. 

PRINCIPLES  UPON  WHICH  THIS  AGREEMENT  IS  BASED. 

Both  parties  hereto  this  day  hereby  adopt  the  following  principles 
as  an  absolute  basis  for  their  joint  working  rules,  and  to  govern  the 
action  of  the  joint  arbitration  board,  as  hereinafter  provided  for: 

1.  That  there  shall  be  no  limitations  as  to  the  amount  of  work  a  man 
shall  perform  during  his  working  day. 

2.  That  there  shall  be  no  restriction  of  the  use  of  machinery  or 
tools. 

3.  That  there  shall  be  no  restriction  of  the  use  of  any  manufactured 
material  except  prison-made. 

4.  That  no  person  shall  have  the  right  to  interfere  with  workmen 
during  working  hours. 

5.  That  the  use  of  apprentices  shall  not  be  prohibited. 

6.  That  the  foreman  shall  be  the  agent  of  the  employer. 

7.  That  all  workmen  are  at  liberty  to  work  for  whomsoever  they 
see  fit. 

8.  That  all  employers  are  at  liberty  to  employ  and  discharge  wnom- 
soever  they  see  fit. 

HOURS. 

Eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day’s  work,  except  on  Saturdays  dur¬ 
ing  the  months  of  June,  July,  August,  and  September,  when  work 
may  stop  at  12  o’clock  noon,  with  four  hours’  pay  for  the  day. 

OVERTIME. 

Time  and  one-half  shall  be  paid  for  overtime  between  the  hours  of 
7  and  8  a.  m.,  and  between  the  hours  of  4.30  or  5  and  7  p.  m.,  and  for 
Saturday  afternoons  during  the  months  of  June,  July,  August,  and 
September.  Where  only  one  shift  of  men  are  employed  on  the  job, 
if  the  same  men  work  after  7  o’clock  p.  m.  double  time  shall  be  paid. 
Where  a  single  shift  is  employed,  beginning  work  after  5  p.  m.,  time 
and  one-half  shall  be  paid  for  the  first  8  hours  and  double  time 
thereafter. 

HOLIDAYS. 

Double  time  to  be  paid  for  work  done  on  Sundays  throughout  the 
year,  and  also  for  work  done  on  the  following  four  holidays  (or  days 
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celebrated  as  such):  Decoration  Day,  Fourth  of  July,  Thanksgiving 
Day,  and  Christmas  Day.  Sunday  and  holiday  time  to  cover  anytime 
during  the  24  hours  of  said  calendar  days. 

EXTRA  SHIFTS. 

Where  work  is  carried  on  with  two  or  three  shifts  of  men,  working 
eight  hours  each,  then  only  single  time  shall  be  paid  for  both  night 
and  day  work  during  week  days  and  double  time  for  Sundays  and 
the  above-mentioned  holidays. 

LABOR  DAY. 

No  work  shall  be  done  on  Labor  Day. 

WAGES. 

The  minimum  rate  of  wages  to  be  paid  shall  be  fifty-six  and  one- 
quarter  cents  per  hour,  payable  in  lawful  money  of  the  United  States. 

.  RAY  DAY. 

It  is  agreed  that  journeymen  shall  be  paid  at  least  once  every  twTo 
weeks  and  not  later  than  5  p.  m.  Tuesday. 

TIME  AND  METHOD  OF  PAYMENT  OF  WAGES. 

All  wages  are  to  be  paid  on  the  work  in  full  up  to  and  including  the 
Saturda}^  night  preceding  pay  day.  When  a  workman  quits  work  of 
his  own  accord,  he  shall  receive  his  pay  on  the  next  regular  pay  day. 
When  a  man  is  discharged,  he  shall  be  either  paid  in  cash  on  the  work 
or  given  a  time  check  which  shall  be  paid  at  once  on  presentation  at 
the  office  of  employer,  and  if  he  is  not  paid  promptly  upon  his  arrival 
at  the  office,  and  if  he  shall  remain  there  during  working  hours,  he 
shall  be  paid  the  minimum  wages  for  such  waiting  time,  Sundays  and 
holidays  excepted. 

BRANCHES  OF  WORK  COVERED  BY  THIS  AGREEMENT. 

The  following  branches  of  work  are  covered  by  this  agreement:  The 
erection  and  construction  of  bridges,  structural  steel  and  cast  iron, 
including  steel  foundation  beams  other  than  rails  in  buildings,  via¬ 
ducts,  steel  stacks,  coal  bunkers  when  supported  on  steel  frame.  The 
wrecking  of  bridges,  viaducts,  and  fireproof  buildings  and  the  erection 
and  removal  ot  false  work  from  bridges  and  viaducts,  all  cast  iron  and 
steel  mullions,  except  ornamental  shell  work  for  store  fronts  and 
cornice  for  store  fronts.  The  setting  of  isolated  pieces,  such  as  plates, 
caps,  corbells,  and  lintels,  etc.,  may  be  done  by  other  mechanics. 

It  is  further  agreed  that  after  material  has  been  unloaded  at  the  site 
it  shall  be  handled  by  members  of  party' of  the  second  part.  When 
material  is  unloaded  by  tackle  or  derrick,  it  shall  be  done  by  members 
of  parties  of  the  second  part. 

There  shall  be  no  infringement  on  the  noon  hour. 

Piecework  shall  not  be  permitted. 

If  the  party  of  the  first  part  sublets  any  portion  of  his  work  cov¬ 
ered  by  this  agreement,  the  subcontractor  shall  be  subject  to  the  terms 
of  this  agreement. 
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No  member  or  members  affiliated  with  the  second  party  shall  leave 
the  work  of  the  party  of  the  first  part  because  nonunion  men  in  some 
other  line  of  work  or  trade  are  employed  on  building  or  job  where 
said  second  party  is  employed. 

FOREMAN. 

The  foreman,  if  a  union  man,  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  rules  of 
this  union  while  acting  as  foreman,  and  no  fines  shall  be  entered  against 
him  by  his  union  for  any  cause  whatever  while  acting  in  such  capacity, 
it  being  understood  that  a  foreman  shall  be  a  competent  mechanic  in 
his  trade  and  be  subject  to  the  decisions  of  the  joint  arbitration  board. 
There  shall  be  but  one  foreman  on  each  job. 

STEWARD. 

Whenever  two  or  more  journeymen  members  of  the  second  part}7 
are  working  together,  a  steward  may  be  selected  by  them  from  their 
number  to  represent  them,  who  shall,  while  acting  as  steward,  be  sub¬ 
ject  only  to  the  rules  and  decisions  of  the  joint  arbitration  board.  No 
salary  shall  be  paid  to  a  journeyman  for  acting  as  steward.  He  shall 
not  leave  his  work  or  interfere  with  workmen  during  working  hours 
and  shall  perform  his  duties  as  steward  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  his 
duty  to  his  employer.  He  shall  always,  while  at  work,  carry  a  copy 
of  the  working  rules  with  him. 

APPRENTICES. 

Each  employer  shall  have  the  right  to  teach  his  trade  to  apprentices, 

and  the  said  apprentices  shall  serve  for  a  period  of  not  less  than - 

years,  as  prescribed  in  the  apprentice  rules  to  be  agreed  upon  by  the 
joint  arbitration  board,  and  shall  be  subject  to  control  of  the  said  joint 
arbitration  board. 

ARBITRATION. 

Both  parties  hereto  agree  that  any  and  all  disputes  between  any 
member  or  members  of  the  employers’  association  on  the  one  side  and 
an}7  member  or  members  of  the  union  on  the  other  side  during  the 
life  of  this  agreement  shall  be  settled  by  arbitration  in  the  manner 
hereinafter  provided  for,  and  for  that  purpose  both  parties  hereto 
agree  that  they  will,  at  their  annual  election  of  each  year,  elect  an 
arbitration  committee  to  serve  one  year  and  until  their  successors  are 
elected  and  qualified.  In  case  of  death,  expulsion,  removal,  or  dis¬ 
qualification  of  a  member  or  members  on  the  arbitration  committee 
such  vacancy  shall  be  filled  by  the  association  or  union  at  its  next  reg¬ 
ular  meeting.  The  arbitration  committee  for  each  of  the  two  parties 
hereto  shall  consist  of  five  members,  and  they  shall  meet  not  later  than 
the  fourth  Thursday  of  January  each  year  in  joint  session,  when  they 
shall  organize  a  joint  arbitration  board  by  electing  a  president,  secre¬ 
tary,  treasurer,  and  umpire.  The  joint  arbitration  board  shall  have 
full  power  to  enforce  this  agreement  entered  into  between  the  parties 
hereto  and  to  make  and  enforce  all  lawful  working  rules  governing  both 
parties.  No  strikes,  lockouts,  or  stoppage  of  work  shall  be  resorted, 
to  pending  the  decision  of  the  joint  arbitration  board.  When  a  dis¬ 
pute  or  grievance  arises  between  a  journeyman  and  employer  (parties 
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hereto),  or  an  apprentice  and  his  employer,  the  question  at  issue  shall 
be  submitted  in  writing  to  the  presidents  of  the  two  organizations, 
and  upon  their  failure  to  agree  and  settle  it,  or  if  one  party  to  the  dis¬ 
pute  is  dissatisfied  with  the  decision,  it  shall  then  be  submitted  to  the 
joint  arbitration  board  at  their  next  regular  meeting.  If  the  joint 
arbitration  board  is  unable  to  agree,  the  umpire  shall  be  requested 
to  sit  with  them  and,  after  he  has  heard  the  evidence,  cast  the  decid¬ 
ing  vote.  All  verdicts  shall  be  decided  by  majority  vote,  by  secret 
ballot,  be  rendered  in  writing,  and  be  final  and  binding  on  all  parties 
to  the  dispute. 

WHO  ARE  DISQUALIFIED  TO  SERVE  ON  ARBITRATION  COMMITTEE. 

No  member  who  is  not  actively  engaged  in  the  trade,  or  foreman, 
nor  holds  a  public  office,  either  elective  or  appointive,  under  the 
municipal,  county,  State,  or  National  Government,  shall  be  eligible  to 
act  as  the  representative  in  this  trade  arbitration  board,  and  any  mem  ¬ 
ber  shall  become  disqualified  to  act  as  member  of  this  trade  joint  arbi¬ 
tration  board  and  cease  to  be  a  member  thereof  immediately  upon  his 
election  or  appointment  to  any  other  public  office  or  employment. 

UMPIRE. 

An  umpire  shall  be  elected  who  is  in  no  wise  affiliated  or  identified 
with  the  building  industry,  and  who  is  not  an  employee  nor  an 
employer  of  labor,  nor  an  incumbent  of  a  political  elective  office. 

MEETINGS. 

The  joint  arbitration  board  shall  meet  to  transact  routine  business 
the  first  Tuesday  in  each  month,  but  special  meetings  may  be  called 
on  three  days’  notice  by  the  president  upon  application  of  three 
members. 

The  joint  arbitration  board  has  the  right  to  summon  any  member  or 
members  affiliated  with  either  party  hereto  against  whom  complaints 
are  lodged  for  breaking  this  agreement  or  working  rules,  and  also 
appear  as  witness.  The  summons  shall  be  handed  to  the  president  of 
the  association  or  union  to  which  the  member  belongs,  and  he  shall 
cause  the  member  or  members  to  be  notified  to  appear  before  the  joint 
arbitration  board  on  date  set. 

FINES  FOR  NONATTENDANCE  AS  WITNESS. 

Failure  to  appear  when  notified,  except  (in  the  opinion  of  the  board) 
valid  excuse  is  given,  shall  subject  a  member  to  a  fine  of  twenty-five 
dollars  for  the  first  offense,  fifty  for  the  second,  and  suspension  for 
the  third. 

SALARIES. 

The  salary  of  each  representative  on  the  joint  arbitration  board 
shall  be  paid  by  the  association  or  union  he  represents. 

QUORUM. 

Seven  members  present  shall  constitute  a  quorum  in  the  joint  arbi¬ 
tration  board,  but  the  chairman  of  each  of  the  two  arbitration  com¬ 
mittees  shall  have  the  right  to  cast  the  vote  in  the  joint  arbitration 
board  for  any  absent  member  of  his  committee. 
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FINES  AS  RESULT  OF  ARBITRATION. 

Any  member  or  members  affiliated  with  either  of  the  two  parties 
hereto  violating  any  part  of  this  agreement  or  working  rules  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  joint  arbitration  board  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  from 
ten  to  two  hundred  dollars,  which  fine  shall  be  collected  by  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  association  or  union  to  which  the  offending  member  or 
members  belong  and  by  him  paid  to  the  treasurer  of  the  joint  arbitra¬ 
tion  board  not  later  than  thirty  days  after  the  date  of  the  levying  of 
the  fine. 

If  the  fine  is  not  paid  by  the  offender  or  offenders  it  shall  be  paid  out 
of  the  treasury  of  the  association  or  union  of  which  the  offender  or 
offenders  were  members  at  the  time  the  fine  was  levied  against  him  or 
them,  and  within  sixty  days  of  date  of  levying  same;  or  in  lieu  thereof 
the  association  or  union  to  which  he  or  they  belonged  shall  suspend 
the  offender  or  offenders  and  officially  certify  such  suspension  to  the 
joint  arbitration  board  within  sixty  days  from  the  time  of  fining,  and 
the  joint  arbitration  board  shall  cause  the  suspension  decree  to  be 
read  by  the  presidents  of  both  the  asssociation  and  union  at  their  next 
regular  meeting  and  then  post  said  decree  for  sixty  days  in  meeting 
rooms  of  the  association  and  union.  No  one  who  has  been  suspended 
from  membership  in  the  association  or  union  for  neglect  or  refusal  to 
abide  by  the  decisions  of  the  joint  arbitration  board  can  be  again 
admitted  to  membership  except  by  paying  his  fine  or  by  unanimous 
consent  of  the  joint  arbitration  board. 

All  fines  assessed  by  the  joint  arbitration  board  and  collected  during 
the  year  shall  be  equally  divided  between  the  two  parties  hereto  by  the 
joint  arbitration  board  at  the  last  regular  meeting  in  December. 

RULES  FOR  ARBITRATION  BOARD  AND  FOR  PARTIES  HERETO. 

All  disputes  arbitrated  under  this  agreement  must  be  settled  by  the 
joint  arbitration  board,  in  conformity  with  the  principles  and  agree¬ 
ments  herein  contained,  and  nothing  herein  can  be  changed  by  the  joint 
arbitration  board.  No  by-laws  or  rules,  conflicting  with  this  agree¬ 
ment  or  working  rules  agreed  upon,  shall  be  passed  or  enforced  by 
either  party  hereto  against  any  of  its  affiliated  members  in  good 
standing. 

TERMINATION. 

is  agreed  by  the  parties  hereto  that  this  agreement  shall  be  in 
force  between  the  parties  hereto  until  May  1st,  1904. 

On  behalf  of  the  party  of  the  first  part:  Architectural  Iron 
League  of  Chicago,  by  Robert  Yielding,  Charles  Gindele, 
M.  R.  Vanderkloot,  Addison  E.  Wells,  Paul  Willis,  John 
Griffiths. 

On  behalf  of  the  party  of  the  second  part:  The  Bridge  and 
Structural  Iron  Workers’  Union,  No.  1,  of  Chicago,  of  the 
International  Association  of  Bridge  and  Structural  Iron 
Workers,  by  P.  A.  Mackin,  Thomas  Peterson,  John  O’Dowd, 
G.  E.  Schutz,  Wm.  Shupe. 
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AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  THE  NATIONAL  WHOLESALE 
TAILORS’  ASSOCIATION  OF  CHICAGO  AND  THE  UNITED 
GARMENT  WORKERS  OF  AMERICA. 

This  agreement,  made  and  entered  into  this  tenth  day  of  January, 
A.  D.  1903,  by  and  between  the  National  Wholesale  Tailors’  Associa¬ 
tion  of  the  city  of  Chicago  and  its  members,  parties  of  the  first  part, 
and  the  United  Garment  Workers  of  America,  parties  of  the  second 
part,  and  all  the  local  unions  affiliated  with  said  United  Garment 
Workers  of  America,  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  coats,  pants,  and 
vests,  and  in  the  busheling  and  examining  departments  of  the  parties 
of  the  first  part,  Witnesseth, 

That  whereas  the  parties  of  the  first  part  are  in  the  wholesale 
tailoring  business  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  and  the  parties  of  the  second 
part  are  the  labor  union  having  jurisdiction  over  organized  labor 
employed  by  the  parties  of  the  first  part; 

And  whereas  the  parties  hereto  are  desirous  of  forming  a  working 
agreement  and  formulating  a  written  policy  for  the  purpose  of  insur¬ 
ing  peace  and  harmony  in  the  industry  herein  involved  and  benefiting 
equally  all  the  parties  hereto: 

Now,  therefore,  it  is  mutually  covenanted  and  agreed  by  and 
between  the  parties  hereto  as  follows,  to  wit: 

First.  It  is  agreed  by  and  between  the  parties  hereto  that  from  and 
after  the  execution  of  this  agreement  the  parties  of  the  first  part  wfill 
employ  in  the  manufacturing,  busheling,  and  examining  departments 
of  shops  owned,  or  hereafter  to  be  owned  by  the  parties  of  the  first 
part,  only  members  of  the  parties  of  the  second  part.  It  is  distinctly 
understood  and  agreed,  however,  that  the  parties  of  the  first  part  shall 
be  allowed  to  employ  nonunion  employees  in  their  own  shops  in  case 
parties  of  the  second  part  can  not  furnish  competent  union  employees 
in  sufficient  number,  and  shall  be  allowed  to  employ  contractors  who 
have  in  their  employ  nonunion  tailors. 

Second.  The  wage  scale  now  in  existence  between  the  parties  hereto 
shall  remain  the  same  until  June  1st,  1903.  No  wage  scale  shall  be 
discussed  or  presented  for  coat,  pants,  vests,  tailors,  bushelmen,  or 
examiners  belonging  to  the  parties  of  the  second  part  until  June  1, 
1903.  They  shall  not  discriminate  against  the  manufacturers  of 
special-order  clothing  as  compared  with  the  manufacturers  of  ready¬ 
made  clothing.  If  such  wage  scales  so  presented  shall  not  be  agreed 
to  by  the  district  trades  council  of  the  parties  of  the  second  part  and 
the  executive  board  of  the  parties  of  the  first  part,  the  differences,  if 
any  there  be,  shall  be  submitted  to  arbitration,  as  hereinafter  provided. 
Both  parties  agree  to  bind  themselves  by  the  decision  of  the  arbitra¬ 
tion  board,  and  the  contract  signed  not  later  than  June  loth,  1903,  and 
such  contract  shall  be  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  twelve  (12)  months, 
commencing  July  1,  1903. 

Third.  It  is  further  agreed  by  and  between  the  parties  hereto  that 
all  contracts  hereafter  to  be  signed  shall  be  executed  not  later  than 
J  une  15th  of  each  year. 

Fourth.  It  is  further  agreed  that  all  existing  contracts  between  the 
parties  of  the  first  part  or  any  of  its  members  that  may  be  now  in 
force  on  June  1,  1903,  with  any  local  union  affiliated  with  the  parties 
of  the  second  part,  or  any  contractor,  shall  not  be  disturbed,  but  shall 
be  allowed  to  continue  according  to  the  terms  thereof  until  its 
expiration. 
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Fifth.  It  is  agreed  that  in  the  event  of  a  misunderstanding  or  any 
dispute  arising  as  to  the  formulation  of  any  working  agreement,  or  as 
to  the  construction  of  this  or  any  working  agreement,  or  as  to  the  set¬ 
tlement  of  an}7  wage  scale  that  may  be  submitted  in  accordance  with 
section  two  (2)  of  this  agreement,  by  and  between  the  parties  hereto, 
that  no  house  shall  lock  out  any  member  of  the  United  Garment 
Workers  of  America  and  no  executive  board  or  business  agent  of  the 
parties  of  the  second  part,  or  any  of  its  local  unions  affiliated  there¬ 
with,  shall  declare  a  strike  and  the  United  Garment  Workers  shall  not 
declare  a  strike,  but  such  misunderstanding  or  dispute  shall  be  referred 
within  twenty- four  hours  to  the  executive  board  of  the  parties  of  the 
first  part  and  the  district  trades  council  of  the  parties  of  the  second 
part  for  settlement,  and  in  case  such  board  and  district  trades  council 
fail  to  settle  such  controversy  within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  same 
shall  have  been  submitted,  it  is  agreed  that  said  executive  board  and 
said  district  trades  council  shall,  within  said  twenty-four  hours,  each 
name  two  arbitrators,  who  may  be  members  of  the  said  executive 
board  and  said  district  trades  council,  and  the  four  arbitrators  so 
selected  shall,  within  twenty-four  hours,  name  one  disinterested  party, 
who  shall  not  be  a  manufacturer  or  a  member  of  any  labor  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  the  five  so  selected  shall,  within  a  reasonable  time,  settle  the 
difficulty,  and  the  decision  so  rendered  shall  be  binding  on  all  parties 
hereto.  And  the  parties  hereto  agree  to  sign  a  working  agreement, 
in  accordance  with  the  decision  so  rendered  by  the  arbitrators  within 
twenty-four  hours  after  the  rendition  of  such  decision. 

Sixth.  The  parties  of  the  second  part  agree  not  to  engage  in  any 
sympathetic  strike  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  any  labor  organization 
that  are  not  locals  of  the  United  Garment  Workers  of  America. 

In  witness  whereof  the  parties  hereto,  by  their  duly  authorized 
officers  and  agents,  have  signed  and  sealed  these  presents  the  day  and 
vear  first  above  written. 


- ,  [seal.] 

By - , 

- .  [seal.] 


JOINT  AGREEMENT,  WORKING  RULES,  AND  RULES  OF 
ESTIMATING  BETWEEN  THE  CHICAGO  EMPLOYING 
PLASTERERS’  ASSOCIATION,  AND  THE  JOURNEYMEN 
PLASTERERS’  PROTECTIVE  AND  BENEVOLENT  SOCIETY 
OF  CHICAGO. 

This  agreement,  made  this  24th  day  of  January,  1903,  by  and 
between  the  Chicago  Employing  Plasterers’  Association,  party  of  the 
first  part,  and  the  Journeymen  Plasterers’  Protective  and  Benevolent 
Society  of  Chicago,  party  of  the  second  part,  for  the  purpose  of  pre¬ 
venting  strikes  and  lockouts  and  facilitating  a  peaceful  adjustment  of 
all  grievances  and  disputes  which  may,  from  time  to  time,  arise 
between  the  employer  and  the  mechanics  in  the  plastering  trade, 
witnesseth : 

1.  That  both  parties  to  this  agreement  hereby  covenant  and  agree 
that  they  will  not  tolerate  nor  recognize  any  right  of  any  other  asso¬ 
ciation,  union,  council,  or  body  of  men,  not  direct  parties  to  this 
agreement,  to  order  a  strike  or  lockout,  or  otherwise  to  dictate  or 
interfere  with  the  work,  and  that  work  can  be  stopped  only  by  an 
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order  signed  jointly  by  the  presidents  of  the  Chicago  Employing 
Plasterers’  Association  and  the  Journeymen  Plasterers’  Protective  and 
Benevolent  Society  of  Chicago,  parties  hereto,  or  the  joint  arbitration 
board  elected  in  accordance  with  this  agreement;  and  that  the}r  will 
compel  their  members  to  cornpty  with  this  arbitration  agreement, 
rules  of  estimating  and  working  rules  as  jointly  agreed  upon  and 
adopted;  and  that  where  a  member  or  members  affiliated  with  either 
of  the  two  parties  to  said  agreement,  refuse  to  do  so,  they  shall  be 
suspended  from  membership  in  the  association  or  union  to  which  they 
belong. 

2.  A  sympathetic  strike  shall  not  be  a  violation  of  this  agreement, 
provided  that  the  trade  in  whose  interest  the  sympathetic  strike  is  to 
be  called  offer  and  are  refused  arbitration  of  the  matter  in  dispute. 

*  3.  Nothing  in  this  agreement  will  be  construed  as  preventing  either 
the  Chicago  Employing  Plasterers’  Association  or  the  Journeymen 
Plasterers’  Protective  and  Benevolent  Society  from  joining  a  central 
organization,  but  it  is  distinctly  understood  that  neither  the  Chicago 
Emplojdng  Plasterers’  Association  nor  the  Journeymen  Plasterers’ 
Protective  and  Benevolent  Society  (parties  hereto),  shall  have  the  right 
to  join  or  become  affiliated  with  an}^  central  organization  which  shall 
have  any  law  or  laws,  or  pass  any  law  or  laws  conflicting  with  or 
annulling  this  joint  agreement,  except  as  herein  set  forth. 

4.  Both  parties  hereto  this  day  adopt  the  following  principles  as  an 
absolute  basis  for  their  joint  working  rules,  and  to  govern  the  actions 
of  the  joint  arbitration  board,  as  hereinafter  provided  for,  to  remain 
in  full  force  until  April  1,  1906,  from  April  1,  1903. 

5.  There  shall  be  no  limitation  as  to  the  amount  of  work  a  man 
shall  perform  during  his  working  day.  Each  man  shall  do  a  fair  and 
honest  day’s  work. 

6.  No  person  shall  have  the  right  to  interfere  with  the  workmen 
during  working  hours.  The  business  agent  shall  have  access  to  all 
buildings  being  plastered  by  parties  to  this  agreement.  No  person 
shall  have  the  right  to  give  orders  to  the  men  during  working  hours 
on  the  building,  except  the  employer  or  his  representative.  Any 
trouble  arising  on  a  job  may  be  referred  to  the  steward  and  employer. 

7.  The  use  of  two  (2)  apprentices  to  each  employer  shall  not  be  pro¬ 
hibited.  An  agreement  as  to  the  number  of  apprentices  ie  hereby 
entered  into,  it  being  understood  that  apprentices  shall  be  subject  to 
joint  rules  here  agreed  to. 

8.  The  foreman  shall  be  the  agent  of  the  employer.  The  foreman 
shall  be  subject  to  the  joint  agreement  while  acting  as  foreman,  and 
be  subject  only  to  the  decisions  of  the  joint  arbitration  board  for  any 
cause  whatsoever  while  acting  as  foreman,  and  he  must  be  a  member 
of  the  Journeymen  Plasterers’  Protective  and  Benevolent  Society. 

9.  All  workmen  are  at  liberty  to  work  for  whomsoever  they  see  fit. 
A  man  can  work  for  any  employer  who  will  give  him  work  in  his  trade, 
it  being  understood  that  he  shall  demand  and  receive  the  wages  agreed 
upon  by  the  joint  arbitration  board  in  his  trade. 

10.  Employers  shall  be  at  liberty  to  emplo}^  and  discharge  whomever 
they  see  fit,  but  all  men  shall  receive  the  full  wages  agreed  upon  in 
their  trade. 

11.  The  steward  shall  represent  the  journeymen.  He  shall  be  elected 
by  and  from  amongst  the  men  in  his  trade  working  on  the  same  build¬ 
ing,  and  shall,  while  acting  as  steward,  be  subject  to  the  rules  and 
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decisions  of  the  Journeymen  Plasterers’  Protective  and  Benevolent 
Society.  He  will,  however,  be  subject  to  the  same  penalties  for  any 
violation  of  this  agreement.  No  salary  shall  be  paid  to  a  journeyman 
for  acting  as  steward.  He  shall  not  leave  his  work  or  interfere  with 
workmen  during  working  hours.  He  shall  always,  while  at  work,  carry 
a  copy  of  working  rules  with  him. 

12.  Eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day’s  work,  except  on  Saturda}7, 
when  work  shall  stop  at  12  o’clock,  noon,  with  four  hours’  pay  for 
that  day. 

13.  Double  time  to  be  paid  for  overtime.  Work  done  between  the 
hours  of  5  p.  m.  and  6  a.  m.,  and  also  Saturday  afternoons,  shall  be 
paid  for  as  overtime.  Double  time  to  be  paid  for  work  on  Sundays 
throughout  the  year,  and  no  work  shall  be  done  on  the  following  six 
holidays  (or  days  celebrated  as  such):  Decoration  Day,  Fourth  of  July, 
Thanksgiving  Day,  Christmas  Day,  New  Year’s  Day,  and  Labor  Day. 

14.  It  is  hereby  agreed  that  the  journeymen  shall  be  paid  once  every 
week,  on  Friday.  When  a  journeyman  is  discharged  he  shall  be  paid 
in  full,  and  also  when  he  is  laid  off,  if  he  demands  it,  except  when  the 
layoff  is  caused  by  bad  weather  or  other  satisfactory  cause.  When  a 
journeyman  quits  work  of  his  own  accord  he  shall  receive  his  pay  on 
the  next  regular  pay  day. 

15.  The  minimum  rate  of  wages  to  be  paid  to  plasterers  shall  be  561 
cents  per  hour,  payable  in  lawful  money  of  the  United  States. 

The  following  branches  of  work  are  covered  by  this  agreement: 

PLAIN  AND  ORNAMENTAL  PLASTERING. 

16.  No  by-laws  or  rules  conflicting  with  this  arbitration  agreement 
or  working  rules  agreed  upon  shall  be  passed  or  enforced  by  either 
party  hereto  against  any  of  its  affiliated  members. 

RULES  OF  ESTIMATING. 

17.  All  ornamental  plastering  upon  any  building  or  job  shall  be  let 
with  or  to  the  contractor  having  the  plain  plastering  upon  such  build¬ 
ing  or  job,  and  no  member  of  the  Journeymen  Plasterers’  Protective 
and  Benevolent  Society  will  be  permitted  to  work  upon  any  building 
or  job  where  the  ornamental  plastering  is  let  to  other  than  the  plaster¬ 
ing  contractor  having  the  contract  for  the  plain  plastering  on  such 
building  or  job. 

PATCHING  OF  PLASTERING. 

18.  No  person  or  persons  employing  members  of  the  Journeymen 
Plasterers’  Protective  and  Benevolent  Society  will  be  permitted  to  fig¬ 
ure  upon  or  take  contracts  for  any  building  or  job  if  the  specifications 
for  such  building  or  job  provide  that  the  contractor  for  the  plastering 
shall  do  the  patching  of  plastering  after  other  mechanics  as  a  part  of 
the  contract  price,  and  all  such  patching  of  plastering  after  other 
mechanics  or  the  repairing  of  plastering  damaged  by  others  than  the 
plastering  contractor  shall  be  paid  for  over  and  above  the  contract 
price  and  in  accordance  with  the  uniform  scale  adopted  by  the  Chicago 
Plasterers’  Association.  Any  person  or  persons  who  shall  estimate 
upon  or  take  any  contract  for  any  building  or  job  in  violation  of  this 
rule  shall  be  fined  five  per  cent  of  his  contract  price  for  the  first  offense, 
ten  per  cent  of  his  contract  price  for  the  second  offense,  and  for  a 
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third  default  he  shall  he  subject  to  such  penalty  as  the  joint  arbitra¬ 
tion  committee  shall  decide. 

19.  No  member  of  the  Journeymen  Plasterers’  Protective  and 
Benevolent  Society  shall  be  permitted  to  work  upon  any  building  or 
job  for  any  person  violating  this  rule  until  all  fines  levied  against  the 
person  so  violating  has  been  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  Journey¬ 
men  Plasterers’  Protective  and  Benevolent  Society. 

20.  In  conformity  with  previous  agreements  by  and  between  the 
Chicago  Employing  Plasterers’  Association  and  the  Journeymen  Plas¬ 
terers’  Protective  and  Benevolent  Society  these  rules  of  estimating 
shall  go  into  immediate  effect. 

WORKING  RULES. 

21.  The  object  of  these  working  rules  is  to  obtain  a  higher  standard 
of  work.  All  work  shall  be  done  in  a  workmanlike  manner,  and  poor 
work  shall  be  done  over  again  by  the  man  doing  it,  upon  his  own  time, 
and  without  expense  to  the  contractor. 

SCRATCH  COAT. 

22.  All  scratch  coating  shall  be  well  covered  with  a  good,  fair  coat 
of  mortar,  and  well  scratched.  Where  lime  mortar  is  used,  the  scratch 
coat  shall  be  dry  before  the  second  or  browning  coat  is  applied. 

PATENT  OR  HARD  MORTAR. 

23.  The  first  coat  in  patent  or  hard  mortar  may  be  “  doubled  up” 
as  soon  as  the  first  coat  has  “set.” 

BROWNING. 

24.  One-coat  work  on  tile,  brick,  or  wooden  lath  shall  be  well  laid 
on  and  darbied,  and  the  angles  rodded  and  floated  when  fit.  Browning 
over  scratch  coat  shall  be  rodded  and  floated  and  made  straight. 
Patent  or  hard  mortar  need  not  be  floated. 

FLOAT- SAND  FINISH. 

25.  Shall  be  laid  on  even  and  well  floated  with  a  float  and  brought 
to  an  even  surface. 

HARD  FINISH. 

26.  Shall  be  well  gauged  and  troweled,  and  angles  made  straight. 

COVES. 

27.  That  are  bracketed  by  iron  men  or  carpenters  may  be  done  with 
rod  and  darby.  Where  they  are  not  bracketed  as  above,  coves  shall 
be  run  with  a  mold,  and  ceilings  and  walls  shall  be  screeded  and  rods 
shall  be  put  up  to  run  from. 

BULL  NOSES. 

28.  All  bull  noses  shall  be  run  with  a  mold. 
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GAUGED  MORTAR. 

29.  Where  gauged  mortar  is  used  the  first  coat  may  be  doubled  up 
and  finished  as  soon  as  it  has  set. 

WORK  ON  WIRE  AND  METAL  LATH. 

30.  All  work  on  wire  and  metal  lath,  where  a  finish  coat  is  desired, 
must  be  done  with  three-coat  work. 

LUMPING. 

31.  No  persons  employing  plasterers  shall  lump  a  job  or  any  part 
thereof  to  any  journeyman  plasterer  so  employed,  and  no  journeyman 
plasterer  shall  be  allowed  to  work  on  any  such  job. 

AVORK. 

32.  All  work  shall  be  done  in  a  good  and  workmanlike  manner, 
and  the  employer  shall  allow  a  reasonable  amount  of  time  to  have 
same  done,  and  any  journeyman  plasterer  failing  to  do  so  shall  be 
compelled  to  do  the  work  over  again  at  his  own  time  and  expense. 
The  joint  arbitration  committee  are  hereby  empowered  to  judge  any 
and  all  work  in  dispute,  and  their  decision  shall  be  final  in  all  cases. 

PATENT  OR  HARD  PLASTER. 

33.  All  hard  plaster  shall  be  used  in  accordance  with  the  directions 
of  the  manufacturer  making  same. 

SEGMENT  TILE  CEILINGS. 

34.  Nothing  in  these  rules  shall  be  construed  as  requiring  segment 
tile  ceilings  to  be  run  with  molds. 

ORNAMENTAL  WORK. 

35.  Any  ornamental  plastering  work  may  be  cast  complete  and  stuck 
up  by  members  of  the  Journeymen  Plasterers’  Protective  and  Benevo-  , 
lent  Society,  provided  such  ornamental  plaster  be  cast  from  mitre  to 
mitre. 

ORIGINAL  CONTRACTOR. 

36.  The  original  contractor  must  finish  a  job  or  any  part  thereof  for 
which  he  may  have  a  contract,  and  no  journeyman  plasterer  will  be 
permitted  to  work  on  such  job  for  anyone  except  such  original  con¬ 
tractor  unless  by  the  expressed  permission  of  such  original  contractor. 
Final  payment  shall  be  evidence  of  completion  of  such  contract. 

Only  one  member  of  any  firm  of  contractors  shall  be  permitted  to 
work  with  tools,  this  clause  having  reference  to  actual  work  of  plas¬ 
tering  only. 

37.  Both  parties  hereto  agree  that  they  will,  at  their  annual  election 
of  each  year,  elect  an  arbitration  committee  to  serve  one  year  and  until 
their  successors  are  elected  and  qualified.  In  case  of  death,  expulsion, 
removal,  or  disqualification  of  a  member  or  members  on  the  arbitra¬ 
tion  committee,  such  vacancies  shall  be  filled  by  the  association  or 
union  at  its  next  regular  meeting. 
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38.  The  arbitration  committee  for  each  of  the  two  parties  hereto  shall 
consist  of  live  members,  and  they  shall  meet  not  later  than  the  fourth 
Thursday  of  January  each  year  in  joint  session,  when  they  shall  organ¬ 
ize  a  joint  arbitration  board  [and]  shall  elect  a  president,  secretary, 
treasurer,  and  umpire. 

39.  No  member  who  is  not  actively  engaged  in  the  plastering  trade 
or  occupies  any  other  offices  in  his  association  or  union  except  the 
office  of  president,  nor  holds  a  public  office,  either  elective  or  appoint¬ 
ive,  under  the  municipal,  county,  State,  or  National  Government,  shall 
be  eligible  to  act  as  a  representative  in  this  trade  arbitration  board; 
and  any  member  shall  become  disqualified  to  act  as  member  of  this 
trade  joint  arbitration  board  and  cease  to  be  a  member  thereof  imme- 
diately  upon  his  election  or  appointment  to  any  other  office  in  his  asso¬ 
ciation  or  union  or  to  any  public  office  or  employment.  No  foreman 
shall  act  on  arbitration  committee  except  with  the  consent  of  the  Jour¬ 
neymen  Plasterers’  Protective  and  Benevolent  Society  of  Chicago. 

40.  An  umpire  shall  be  elected  who  is  in  no  wise  affiliated  or  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  building  industry,  and  who  is  not  an  employee  nor  an 
employer  of  labor,  nor  an  incumbent  of  political  office. 

41.  The  joint  arbitration  board  shall  meet  to  transact  business  from 
time  to  time  as  occasion  may  demand.  Meetings  may  be  called  on 
three  days’  notice  by  the  president  upon  application  of  three  members. 

42.  When  a  dispute  or  grievance  arises  between  a  journevman  and 
employer  (parties  hereto),  or  an  apprentice  and  his  employer,  the 
question  at  issue  shall  be  submitted  in  writing  to  the  presidents  of  the 
two  organizations,  and  upon  their  failure  to  agree  and  settle  it  within 
two  working  days,  or  if  one  party  to  the  dispute  is  dissatisfied  with 
their  decision,  it  then  shall  be  submitted  to  the  joint  arbitration  board 
at  its  next  meeting.  They  shall  hear  the  evidence  and  decide  in 
accordance  therewith  by  majority  vote  by  secret  ballot,  [decision  to] 
be  rendered  in  writing  and  be  final  and  binding  on  both  parties. 

43.  If  the  joint  arbitration  board  is  unable  to  agree,  the  umpire 
shall  be  requested  to  sit  with  them,  and,  after  he  has  heard  the  evidence, 
cast  the  deciding  vote. 

44.  The  joint  arbitration  board  has  the  right  to  summon  any  mem¬ 
ber  or  members  affiliated  with  either  party  against  whom  complaint  is 
lodged  for  breaking  this  joint  arbitration  agreement  or  working  rules, 
and  also  appear  as  witnesses.  The  summons  shall  be  handed  to  the 
president  of  the  association  or  union  to  which  the  member  belongs, 
and  he  shall  cause  the  members  or  member  to  be  notified  to  appear 
before  the  joint  board  on  date  set.  Failure  to  appear  when  notified, 
except  (in  the  opinion  of  the  board)  valid  excuse  is  given,  shall  subject 
a  member  to  a  fine  of  twenty -five  dollars  ($25.00)  for  the  first  default, 
fifty  dollars  ($50.00)  for  the  second,  and  suspension  for  the  third. 

45.  The  salary  of  a  representative  on  the  joint  arbitration  board 
shall  be  paid  by  the  association  or  union  he  represents. 

46.  Any  member  or  members  affiliated  with  either  of  the  two  parties 
hereto  violating  any  part  of  this  agreement,  or  the  working  rules 
established  by  the  joint  arbitration  board,  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine 
from  ten  to  two  hundred  dollars,  which  line  shall  be  collected  by  the 
president  of  the  association  or  union  to  which  the  offending  member 
or  members  belong,  and  by  him  paid  to  the  treasurer  of  the  joint 
arbitration  board  not  later  than  thirtv  days  after  the  date  of  the 
levying  of  the  fine. 
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47.  If  the  fine  is  not  paid  by  the  offender  or  offenders,  it  shall  be 
paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  association  or  union  of  which  the 
offender  or  offenders  were  members  at  the  time  the  fine  was  levied 
against  him  or  them  and  within  sixty  days  from  date  of  levying  same; 
or  in  lieu  thereof  the  association  or  union  to  which  he  or  they  belong 
shall  suspend  the  offender  or  offenders  and  officially  certify  such  sus¬ 
pension  to  the  joint  arbitration  board  within  sixty  days  from  the  time 
of  fining,  and  the  joint  arbitration  board  shall  cause  the  suspension 
decree  to  be  read  by  the  president  of  both  the  association  and  union  at 
their  next  regular  meetings,  and  then  post  said  decree  for  sixty  days 
in  the  meeting  rooms  of  the  association  and  union.  No  one  who  has 
been  suspended  from  membership  in  the  association  or  union  for  neglect 
or  refusal  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  joint  arbitration  board  can 
be  admitted  to  membership  except  by  paying  his  fine  or  by  unanimous 
consent  of  the  joint  arbitration  board. 

The  joint  agreement  and  working  rules  shall  work  in  conformity 
with  the  working  rules  of  the  Operative  Plasterers’  International 
Association. 

On  behalf  of  the  Chicago  Employing  Plasterers’  Association. 

T.  J.  McNulty, 

William  Gavin, 

Oscar  A.  Reum, 

P.  S.  TIoldeman, 

John  A.  Poland, 
Arbitration  Committee. 

On  behalf  of  the  Journeymen  Plasterers’  Protective  and  Benevolent 
Society. 

John  Donlin, 

George  E.  Carter, 

Daniel  McKendry, 

Anthony  J.  Mullaney, 

Arb itration  Committee. 

This  agreement  and  working  rules  as  above  set  forth  shall  go  into 
effect  April  1,  1903,  and  be  in  effect  until  April  1,  1906. 

ARTICLES  OF  AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  THE  ILLINOIS 

CENTRAL  RAILROAD  COMPANY  AND  THE  BLACK¬ 
SMITHS  EMPLOYED  THEREON. 

Articles  of  agreement  between  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany,  parties  of  the  first  part,  and  the  blacksmiths  employed  thereon, 
members  of  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Blacksmiths,  parties  of 
the  second  part: 

Article  1. 

Section  1.  This  agreement  shall  be  in  effect  on  and  after  June  1, 
1902,  and  shall  be  in  force  for  the  period  of  one  year. 

Sec.  2.  No  alteration  or  abridgment  of  .this  agreement  shall  take 
effect  on  the  part  of  either  of  the  parties  hereunto  signed  unless  sixty 
days’  notice  shall  have  been  given  by  the  part}T  desiring  such  change 
to  the  other  party  to  this  agreement. 

Sec.  3.  No  unjust  discrimination  shall  be  made  against  blacksmiths 
employed  on  the  system  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company 
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because  of  their  affiliation  with  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Blacksmiths. 

Sec.  1.  Should  it  become  necessary  to  blacksmith  employed  in  any 
of  the  shops  on  the  system  to  visit  points  at  a  distance  from  their 
usual  place  of  employment,  to  meet  officials  of  the  company,  free  trans¬ 
portation  shall  be  granted  them  the  same  as  other  employees  are  on 
similar  business. 

Sec.  5.  The  regular  standard  working  day  shall  be  10  hours  per 
day;  overtime  after  6  p.  m.;  time  and  one-half  shall  be  allowed  for 
each  hour’s  work  performed  thereafter,  and  time  and  one-half  for  each 
hour  worked  on  Sundays  and  legal  holidays.  Holidays  shall  be  Christ¬ 
mas  Day,  New  Year’s  Day,  Memorial  Day,  Fourth  of  Juty,  Labor 
Day,  and  Thanksgiving  Day. 

Article  II. 

Section  1.  Apprentices:  One  apprentice  shall  be  employed  in  each 
blacksmith  shop  of  the  system,  regardless  of  the  number  of  black¬ 
smiths  employed  therein,  and  one  apprentice  to  be  employed  for  every 
live  blacksmiths  thereafter. 

Sec.  2.  No  apprentice  shall  be  emplojmd  who  shall  be  under  16  years 
of  age  or  who  shall  be  over  21  years  of  age. 

Sec.  3.  The  standard  rate  of  pay  for  apprentices  shall  be  as  follows: 
First  year,  $0.11  per  hour;  second  year,  $0.12  per  hour;  third  year, 
$0.13  per  hour;  fourth  year,  $0.15. 

Article  III. 

Section  1.  The  minimum  rate  of  pay  for  blacksmiths  at  Burnside 
shops,  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company,  shall  be  as  follows:  Black¬ 
smiths  who  have  worked  4  years  or  more  at  fire,  $0.30  per  hour; 
hammermen  and  machine  bolt  makers  who  have  worked  4  years  or 
more  at  said  machine,  $0.30  per  hour,  except  frame  fire  and  big  steam 
hammer,  $0.35  per  hour,  and  all  heavy  fires  that  have  paid  $0.30  per 
hour  heretofore,  $0,321-  per  hour. 

Sec.  2.  All  helpers  who  are  now  running  fires  shall  receive  10  per 
cent  advance  in  pay  and  10  per  cent  advance  every  }mar  until  they 
shall  receive  the  minimum  rate  of  blacksmiths. 

Sec.  3.  The  apprentice  system  shall  not  affect  those  helpers  who  are 
now  running  lire. 

Article  IY. 

Section  1.  The  minimum  rate  of  pay  for  helpers  who  get  promoted 
to  bolt  machines,  bulldosers,  and  compressed-air  forgers  shall  be:  One 
year,  $0.21  per  hour;  2  years,  $0.23  per  hour;  3  years, $0.25  per  hour; 
4  years,  $0. 27  per  hour. 

Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  no  discrimination  by  the  company  against 
any  persons  or  committees  representing  a  grievance  or  acting  for 
others  in  the  adjustment  thereof. 

Signed  for  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad: 


For  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Blacksmiths: 
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AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  THE  CONTRACTING  BRICKLAY¬ 
ERS  AND  THE  HOD  CARRIERS’  UNIONS  OF  CINCINNATI 
AND  VICINITY. 


This  agreement  between  the  contracting  bricklayers  and  the  hod 
carriers’  unions  of  Cincinnati  and  vicinity  is  hereby  agreed  to  from 
April,  1902,  to  the  1st  of  April,  1901. 

It  is  hereby  agreed  that  the  contractors  have  the  right  to  employ  any 
kind  of  labor  they  desire,  to  unload  brick  and  building  material  used 
in  brickwork  from  cars,  boats,  wagons,  etc.,  and  to  wheel  the  said 
material  to  the  place  most  con  venient,  and  also  the  hod  carriers  deliver 
all  material  from  such  points  to  the  bricklayers. 

It  is  further  agreed  that  the  contractors  have  the  right  to  employ 
whatever  kind  of  labor  they  may  desire  for  the  handling  and  making 
of  all  scaffolding. 

Also  that  the  contractors  have  the  right  to  employ  any  kind  of  labor 
that  may  be  to  their  interest  to  attend  patch  jobs,  boiler  repairing, 
paving,  etc.  All  hod  carriers  must  furnish  their  own  hods. 

It  is  agreed  that  the  wages  shall  be  35  cents  per  hour  from  April, 
1902,  to  April  1st,  1904,  and  all  overtime  to  be  time  and  half,  and  hod 
carriers  to  get  time  and  half  for  Sundays  and  such  holidays  as  brick¬ 
layers  may  receive  time  and  half  for. 

There  shall  be  a  standing  committee  of  three  members  of  each 
organization  to  act  as  an  arbitration  committee,  to  whom  all  difficulties 
that  ma}^  arise  shall  be  referred,  and  no  stoppage  of  work  shall  take 
place  until  the  said  committee  reports  that  they  can  not  agree,  and  such 
committee  shall  meet  within  48  hours  after  the  difficult}^  arises;  if 
after  the  committee  can  not  agree  then  both  parties  or  organizations 
shall  call  a  special  meeting  at  once  to  hear  report  and  take  action 
thereon. 

This  agreement  is  to  take  effect  on  date  of  acceptance,  and  there  shall 
be  no  demand  made  on  the  contracting  bricklayers  and  no  stoppage  on 
account  of  the  so-called  S3unpathy  strikes  during  the  time  this  agree¬ 
ment  is  in  force. 

It  is  further  agreed  that  if  there  is  to  be  any  change  in  wages  that 
such  change  must  be  asked  for  six  months  in  advance  of  the  expiration 
of  this  agreement. 


For  contracting  bricklayers  by 


For  hod  carriers  unions  by 


J.  Hesterberg. 

M.  P.  Scully. 
William  Harders. 
Charles  E.  Iliff. 

W.  W.  Cordell. 
W.  F.  Davis. 
Sidney  Gay. 

C.  A.  Farmer. 


AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  LOCAL  NO.  109,  I.  L.,  M.  AND 
T.  A.,  AND  THE  LAKE  CARRIERS’  ASSOCIATION. 

BUFFALO  GRAIN  SCOOPERS  LOCAL  109. 

This  agreement,  made  and  entered  into  at  the  city  of  Detroit,  Michi¬ 
gan,  on  the  sixth  day  of  March,  1903,  by  and  between  the  International 
Longshoremen,  Marine  and  Transportworkers’  Association,  party  of 
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the  first  part,  and  the  Lake  Carriers’  Association,  a  corporation  of  the 
State  of  West  Virginia,  party  of  the  second  part,  witnesseth  as  follows: 

1.  This  agreement  is  made  for  the  handling  of  grain  at  the  port  of 
Buffalo  for  the  season  of  1903. 

2.  All  men  employed  by  the  superintendent  for  the  purpose  of 
handling  grain  at  the  port  of  Buffalo  shall  be  members  of  the  local 
organization  of  the  1.  L.,  M.  and  T.  A.,  whenever  such  men  can  be 
had.  When  such  men  can  not  be  had,  the  superintendent  has  the  right 
to  secure  any  other  men  who  can  perform  the  work  in  a  satisfactory 
manner  until  such  time  as  members  of  the  I.  L.,  M.  and  T.  A.  can  be 
secured.  No  man  shall  be  discharged  without  just  cause,  and  he  shall 
be  notified  of  the  cause  of  such  discharge. 

3.  In  the  event  of  any  controversy  arising  between  the  I.  L.,  M.  and 
T.  A.  or  local  organization  and  the  Lake  Carriers’  Association  or 
superintendent,  or  in  the  event  of  the  men  or  local  organization  hav¬ 
ing  any  grievance,  the  men  shall  continue  the  work,  and  any  and  all 
such  controversies  and  grievances  shall  be  settled,  if  possible,  by  the 
president  of  the  local  organization  and  the  superintendent  for  the  Lake 
Carriers’  Association.  If  such  controversies  and  grievances  can  not  be 
settled,  then  they  shall  be  arbitrated  by  choosing  a  third  disinterested 
man,  upon  whom  the  president  of  the  local  organization  and  the  super¬ 
intendent  for  the  Lake  Carriers’  Association  shall  agree.  The  decision 
of  any  two  shall  be  final.  If  the  president  of  the  local  organization 
and  the  superintendent  for  the  Lake  Carriers’  Association  can  not  agree 
upon  a  third  man,  each  side  shall  choose  a  disinterested  man,  and  the 
two  men  thus  chosen  to  choose  a  third  disinterested  man,  and  the  said 
three  men  shall  constitute  a  board  of  arbitration.  The  decision  of  a 
majority  of  said  three  shall  be  final,  and  both  parties  shall  abide  thereby. 
It  is  expressly  agreed  that  said  arbitration  board  shall  meet  within  ten 
days  after  the  matter  being  submitted  to  them. 

4.  It  is  distinctly  understood  and  agreed  between  the  parties  to  this 
agreement  that  no  man  or  boss  in  an  intoxicated  condition  or  under 


the  influence  of  liquor  shall  be  permitted  to  work  while  in  that  condi¬ 
tion.  A  continued  repetition  of  such  condition  shall  be  cause  for  sus¬ 
pension  or  discharge. 

5.  When  a  gang  at  any  elevator  quits  or  refuses  to  work  on  a  vessel 
it  shall  be  considered  a  violation  of  this  agreement  and  a  gang  may  be 
sent  from  any  other  elevator  governed  by  this  agreement,  who  shall 
finish  or  discharge  such  vessel  after  the  rules  of  this  agreement  as 
though  they  had  originally  started  her.  The  men  so  finishing  the  cargo 
shall  receive  the  entire  pa}7  for  discharging  or  unloading  all  of  that 
cargo,  or  at  least  that  portion  of  it  consigned  to  the  elevator  at  which 
the  men  quit  or  refused  to  work.  The  men  so  refusing  to  work  said 
vessel  shall  be  discharged  or  suspended,  as  may  be  determined  by  the 
president  of  the  local  organization  and  the  superintendent  for  the  Lake 
Carriers’  Association. 

6.  Boss  seoopers  shall  be  appointed  by  the  superintendent.  It  is 
understood  and  agreed  that  they  be  members  of  the  Scoopers’  Local 
Union. 

7.  The  wage  scale  for  unloading  grain  shall  be  $2.12-J-  per  thousand 
bushels,  except  where  cargo  is  started  on  or  after  6  p.  m.  Saturday  or 
any  time  up  to  7  a.  m.  Monday  or  coming  partially  unloaded  from 
another  elevator  after  6  p.  m.  Saturday.  Such  cargoes  shall  be  paid 
for  at  the  rate  of  $3.12^-  per  thousand  bushels.  It  is  understood,  how- 
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ever,  that  all  cargoes  started  prior  to  6  p.  m.  Saturday  and  worked 
continuously  at  the  same  elevator  shall  be  unloaded  at  the  regular 
rate. 

8.  The  compensation  for  handling  wet  grain  or  lightering  cargoes 
when  vessels  are  aground  shall  be  at  the  rate  of  thirty-hve  cents  per 
hour. 

9.  It  is  further  mutually  understood  and  agreed  by  and  between  both 
parties  to  this  agreement  that  no  saloon  or  political  influence  shall  be 
allowed  or  practiced  by  representatives  or  employees  of  either  parties. 

10.  Legal  holidays  shall  mean  Decoration  Day,  Fourth  of  July, 
Labor  Day,  and  Thanksgiving  Day.  No  other  holidays  shall  be 
recognized. 

11.  The  supervising  bosses  shall  have  power  to  hire  and  discharge 
men  for  cause,  employing  only  members  of  Local  109  in  good  standing. 

12.  The  president  of  Local  109  shall  appoint  the  timekeepers  for 
the  gangs  at  the  different  elevators. 

13.  It  is  further  agreed  and  understood  that  any  matter  not  herein 
mentioned  will  remain  as  heretofore. 

In  witness  whereof  the  Lake  Carriers’  Association  has  caused  this 
agreement  to  be  subscribed  to  by  its  president,  and  the  International 
Longshoremen,  Marine  and  Transportworkers’  Association  has  caused 
the  same  to  be  duly  executed  by  its  representatives,  as  well  as  by  the 
representatives  of  Local  No.  109,  also  duly  authorized. 

Wm.  Livingstone,  President. 


Lake  Carriers — 


H.  COULBY. 

H.  A.  Hawgood. 
E.  T.  Evans. 
Edward  Smith. 


I.  L.,  M.  &  T.  A. — 


Daniel  J.  Keefe,  President. 
J.  J.  Joyce,  Pres.  Local  109. 
Thos.  Cavanaugh. 

J.  J.  McGowan. 


AGREEMENT  OF  NEW  YORK  METAL  TRADES  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION  WITH  DISTRICT  LODGE  NO.  2  OF  BROTHERHOOD 
BOILER  MAKERS  AND  IRON  SHIP  BUILDERS. 

Memorandum  of  agreement,  made  this  1st  day  of  May,  1903,  between 
the  New  York  Metal  Trades  Association,  represented  bv  Wallace 
Downey,  N.  F.  Palmer,  Andrew  Fletcher,  jr.,  Christopher  Cunning¬ 
ham,  and  George  Fox;  and  District  Lodge  No.  2  of  the  Seaboard  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  Boiler  Makers  and  Iron  Ship  Builders  of  America, 
represented  by  T.  R.  Foy,  W.  F.  Cochran,  J.  Kay,  J.  Woodside,  and 
T.  R.  Devlin,  and  F.  J.  McKay  and  D.  A.  Malloy. 

Witnesseth:  That  the  custom  prevailing  in  regard  to  hours  of  work 
in  the  several  plants  of  the  members  of  the  New  York  Metal  Trades 
Association  shall  be  continued. 

That  boiler  makers,  riveters,  chippers,  and  calkers  shall  receive  $3 
per  day,  and  flange  turners,  anglesmiths,  layers  out,  and  fitters  up  shall 
receive  five  per  cent  advance. 

That  all  overtime  remain  as  at  present,  and  overtime  shall  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with  as  far  as  possible. 

Only  straight  time  will  be  allowed  for  time  worked  on  Saturday 
afternoon;  but  a  half  holiday  on  Saturday  afternoon  without  pay  may 
be  granted  by  arrangement  between  the  employer  and  workmen. 
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When  any  workman  is  discharged  or  laid  off  he  shall  be  paid  with¬ 
out  unreasonable  delay. 

When  a  workman  leaves  the  service  of  an  employer  of  his  own 
accord  he  will  receive  the  pay  due  him  at  the  next  regular  pay  day. 

There  shall  be  no  restriction  or  discrimination  on  the  part  of  work¬ 
men  as  to  the  handling  of  any  materials  entering  into  the  construction 
of  the  work  upon  which  they  are  employed. 

There  shall  be  no  limitation  placed  upon  the  amount  of  work  to  be 
performed  by  any  workman  during  working  hours. 

There  shall  be  no  restriction  as  to  the  use  of  machinery  or  tools,  or 
as  to  the  number  of  men  employed  in  the  operation  of  the  same. 

There  shall  be  no  restriction  whatever  as  to  the  employment  of 
foremen. 

There  shall  be  no  sympathetic  strikes  called  on  account  of  trades 
disputes. 

No  person  other  than  those  authorized  by  the  employer  shall  inter¬ 
fere  with  workmen  during  working  hours. 

The  employer  may  employ  or  discharge,  through  his  representative, 
any  workman  as  he  may  see  fit;  but  no  workman  is  to  be  discriminated 
against  on  account  of  his  connection  with  a  labor  organization. 

Necessary  car  fares  and  ferriages  shall  be  paid  to  workmen  when 
they  are  sent  from  plants  to  jobs. 

In  cases  where  misunderstandings  or  disputes  arise  between  the 
employer  and  workmen  the  matter  in  question  shall  be  submitted  to 
arbitration,  without  strikes,  lockouts,  or  the  stoppage  of  work,  pend¬ 
ing  the  decision  of  the  arbitration. 

Each  member  of  the  New  York  Metal  Trades  Association  affected 
by  this  agreement  shall  be  held  individually  only  for  the  performance 
of  the  same,  and  his  or  its  violation  of  this  agreement  shall  subject 
such  member  to  expulsion  from  the  association. 

The  above  rules  and  regulations  to  continue  for  one  year  from  May 
1,  1903. 

In  consideration  of  the  strike  at  the.  yard  of  the  Townsend-Downey 
Shipbuilding  Company  being  declared  off  immediately  this  company 
agrees  to  conform  to  the  hours  of  work  prevailing  in  other  yards  of 
the  members  of  the  New  York  Metal  Trades  Association. 

In  witness  whereof  the  parties  to  this  agreement  have  signed  the 
same  in  duplicate  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

New  York  Metal  Trades  Association, 

By  Wallace  Downey. 

N.  F.  Palmer. 

Andrew  Fletcher,  Jr. 

Christopher  Cunningham. 

George  Fox. 

District  Lodge  No.  2  of  the  Seaboard  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Boiler 
Makers  and  Iron  Ship  Builders  of  America, 

By  Wm.  F.  Cochran. 

Thomas  R.  Foy. 

James  Kay. 

Thomas  Devlin. 

James  Woodside. 

Francis  J.  McKay. 

David  A.  Malloy. 
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CONNECTICUT. 

Eighteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  for  the 

year  ending  November  30 ,  190%.  Harry  E.  Back,  Commissioner. 

568  pp. ;  Appendix,  56  pp. 

The  following  subjects  are  considered  in  this  report:  Statistics  of 
towns,  62  pages;  new  mill  construction,  30  pages;  statistics  of  manu¬ 
factures,  137  pages;  industrial  history  of  Connecticut,  81  pages;  his¬ 
tory  of  organized  labor,  171  pages;  strikes  and  lockouts,  21  pages; 
free  public  employment  bureaus,  39  pages;  Connecticut  labor  laws,  49 
pages. 

Statistics  of  Towns. — Under  this  presentation  are  given  the  date 
of  incorporation,  population  and  area,  and  the  expenditures  for  main¬ 
tenance  and  operation  for  the  fiscal  year  1901  of  the  168  towns  of  the 
State;  also  the  per  capita  debt,  the  per  capita  assessed  valuation  of 
property,  and  the  per  capita  expenditure  for  maintenance.  The 
whole  amount  expended  by  the  various  towns,  cities,  and  boroughs 
during  the  year  covered  by  the  investigation  was  $10,311,543,  which 
is  equal  to  $11.35  per  capita  of  the  total  population  of  the  State.  The 
per  capita  expenditure  ranged  from  $3.83  in  the  town  of  Thompson  to 
$19.08  in  New  Haven. 

New  Construction. — This  section  gives  a  list  of  buildings  or  addi¬ 
tions  erected  during  the  year  ending  July  1,  1902,  to  be  used  for 
manufacturing  purposes.  Location,  material,  dimensions,  and  cost  of 
construction  are  given  for  each  new  structure;  also  increase  in  the 
number  of  employees  caused  by  building.  In  43  towns  of  the  State 
126  concerns  erected  158  additions  and  new  factories,  at  a  total 
reported  cost  of  $2,427,572.  The  additional  number  of  employees 
provided  for  by  63  of  the  126  establishments  was  4,163. 

Statistics  of  Manufactures. — This  part  of  the  report  consists 
chiefly  of  three  tables  showing,  by  industries,  the  number  of  employees, 
number  of  days  in  operation,  total  wages  paid,  average  annual  and 
daily  earnings,  value  of  products,  percentage  of  labor  cost  of  value  of 
products,  and  percentage  of  other  expenses  and  profits.  These  items 
are  reported  for  the  years  1901  and  1902,  and,  except  for  the  last  two 
items,  there  is  given  the  percentage  of  increase  or  decrease  for  the 
latter  year.  Summaries  and  analytical  text  are  also  given.  A  sum- 
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mary  of  the  more  important  data  for  the  fiscal  year  1902  is  presented 
in  the  table  following: 

STATISTICS  OF  MANUFACTURES  FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1902. 


Industries. 

Estab¬ 
lish¬ 
ments 
report- 
.  ing. 

Average 

persons 

em¬ 

ployed. 

Aver¬ 

age 

days  in 
opera¬ 
tion. 

Average 
annual 
earnings 
per  em¬ 
ployee. 

Amount 
paid  in 
wages. 

Gross  value 
of 

product. 

Per 
cent  of 
labor 
cost  of 
gross 
value  of 
prod¬ 
uct. 

Brass  and  brass  goods . 

86 

23, 266 

293.0 

$496. 33 

$11,547, 596 

$57,901,990 

19.5 

Carriages  and  carriage  parts  .... 

15 

801 

302.4 

675.  60 

541, 159 

1,501,670 

36.0 

Corsets . 

11 

3, 876 

294.5 

299. 43 

1,160, 600 

4,518,816 

25.9 

Cotton  goods . 

29 

6,565 

301.3 

344. 67 

2, 262, 782 

7, 057, 962 

17.8 

Cotton  mills . . 

25 

9,486 

305.6 

338.  41 

3, 210, 141 

10, 015, 897 

30.6 

Cutlery  and  tools . 

40 

2,836 

296.8 

522.  65 

1,482, 228 

3,361,790 

44.1 

General  hardware . 

41 

10, 220 

304.6 

486.  98 

4,  976,  698 

12, 426, 943 

36.8 

Hats  and  caps . 

21 

2, 865 

284.3 

463. 88 

1, 329, 012 

4, 955, 009 

26.8 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods . 

13 

2,245 

289.4 

340. 13 

763, 586 

2, 865,  729 

26.6 

Iron  and  iron  foundries . 

45 

6, 138 

296.8 

562. 17 

3, 450,  630 

8, 817, 332 

37.0 

Leather  goods . 

10 

405 

300.0 

502. 19 

203, 222 

1,214,189 

15.6 

Machine  shops . 

91 

11,549 

299.0 

558. 80 

6, 453, 593 

17,  680, 354 

35.3 

Musical  instruments  and  parts.. 

12 

1,780 

293.9 

514. 41 

915, 643 

3, 289, 571 

27.8 

Paper  and  paper  goods . 

51 

3,264 

294.1 

389. 52 

1,271,394 

5,831,579 

21.5 

Rubber  goods . 

15 

5,445 

296.8 

517. 10 

2, 815,116 

20, 743, 315 

13.6 

Shoes . 

5 

173 

307.0 

429.  88 

74,  369 

239, 271 

31.1 

Silk  goods . . 

31 

6, 764 

300.0 

381. 25 

2, 578,  784 

11,968,  950 

19.3 

Silver  and  plated  ware . 

25 

5,073 

289.6 

504. 24 

2,  557,  994 

10, 426, 345 

25.3 

Wire  and  wire  goods  . . 

19 

1,437 

289.8 

431. 76 

620, 433 

2, 849, 391 

21.8 

Wood  working . 

21 

1,174 

296.4 

476. 08 

558, 437 

1,718,924 

38.1 

Woolens  and  woolen  mills . 

52 

8, 145 

297.9 

401.  36 

3,  269, 085 

15, 386, 679 

21.0 

Miscellaneous . 

97 

7,808 

298.5 

458. 70 

3,  581, 051 

10, 338, 420 

24.9 

Total . 

755 

121, 315 

297.3 

458. 52 

55, 623, 553 

215, 110, 126 

25.3 

From  the  foregoing  table  it  appears  that  the  percentage  of  labor 
cost  of  gross  value  of  product  was  the  greatest  in  the  cutlery  and  tools 
industry,  it  being  44.1,  while  in  the  rubber  goods  industry  it  was  the 
smallest,  it  being  but  13. 6.  The  manufacture  of  carriages  and  carriage 
parts  shows  the  highest  average  annual  earnings  per  employee,  viz, 
$675.60,  while  the  manufacture  of  corsets,  on  the  other  hand,  shows 
the  lowest,  or  $299.43.  , 

Statistics  of  identical  establishments  for  1901  and  1902  show  the 
following  comparisons:  For  average  persons  employed,  1902  shows 
an  increase  over  1901  of  7.8  per  cent;  for  average  days  in  operation, 
1902  shows  an  increase  over  1901  of  0.8  per  cent;  for  average  annual 
earnings  per  employee,  1902  shows  an  increase  over  1901  of  3.7  per 
cent;  for  amount  paid  in  wages,  1902  shows  an  increase  over  1901  of 
11.5  per  cent,  and  for  gross  value  of  product,  1902  shows  an  increase 
over  1901  of  12.4  per  cent. 

Industrial  History. — This  history  of  the  industries  of  the  State  is 
arranged  and  treated  under  the  “Colonial Period,”  embracing  the  time 
from  the  first  settlement  until  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  the  “Period 
from  the  commencement  of  the  Revolutionary  war  until  1900.”  The 
histories  of  the  six  largest  cities  are  grouped  in  the  order  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  their  industries,  and  the  histories  of  the  towns  are  arranged 
alphabetically  under  the  counties  in  which  they  are  located.  Finally 
there  are  industrial  statistics  by  counties,  and  the  years  of  the  char¬ 
tering  or  formation  of  all  manufacturing  corporations  in  Connecticut, 
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History  of  Organized  Labor. — The  career  of  organized  labor  in 
Connecticut  from  the  earliest  organization  in  1811  to  the  present  time 
is  treated  under  this  caption.  The  history  of  each  union  shows  date 
of  organization,  benefit  features,  present  membership,  receipts  during 
the  past  fiscal  year,  and  other  data.  During  each  of  the  past  four  years 
the  number  of  organizations  that  reported  to  the  State  bureau  was  as 
follows:  In  1899,  214;  in  1900,  270;  in  1901,  340;  and  in  1902,  510. 
In  1901  labor  unions  were  found  in  43  different  towns  of  the  State 
and  in  1902  in  48  different  towns.  Following  the  historical  presenta¬ 
tion  is  a  list  of  the  unions,  grouped  by  towns,  with  the  name  and 
address  of  the  secretary  of  each  union. 

Strikes  and  Lockouts. — Under  this  head  are  given  brief  accounts 
of  the  labor  troubles  of  the  State  for  the  year  ending  October  30,  1902, 
and  a  tabulated  statement  showing  the  date,  class  of  labor,  name  of 
employer,  location,  number  of  employees  involved,  duration,  causes 
and  results  of  104  disputes.  Of  the  104  strikes,  62  resulted  more  or 
less  favorably  to  the  strikers,  39  were  entirely  unsuccessful,  1  was 
temporarily  adjusted,  and  2  remained  unsettled.  The  number  of  em¬ 
ployees  involved  in  these  strikes  was  10,141,  with  a  reported  loss  of 
time  of  235,453  days,  and  of  wages  to  the  amount  of  $353,180. 

Free  Public  Employment  Bureaus. — The  operations  of  the  five 
free  public  employment  bureaus,  provided  for  under  the  law  of  May 
29,  1901,  for  the  year  ending  December  1,  1902,  are  set  forth  in  this 
chapter.  Details  are  given  showing  by  sex  the  number  and  kind  of 
positions  sought  for  and  secured,  the  class  of  help  wanted,  and  the 
nationality  of  applicants.  A  summary  of  the  results  for  the  year 
covered  is  given  in  the  following  table  for  the  five  cities  in  which  the 
bureaus  are  located: 


OPERATIONS  OF  FREE  PUBLIC  EMPLOYMENT  BUREAUS  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING 

DECEMBER  1,  1902. 


Location. 

Applications  for 
situations. 

Applications  for 
help. 

Positions  secured. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

New  Haven . 

2, 140 
2, 971 
844 

1,620 

637 

1,215 
2,783 
2, 357 

608 

948 

Hartford . 

2, 572 
2,118 

1,549 

1,428 

1,562 
1, 538 

Bridgeport . 

'676 

'535 

Norwich . 

328 

335 

155 

'336 

122 

241 

Waterbnrv  _ 

478 

792 

251 

1,007 

180 

517 

Total _ 

6, 761 

7,437 

3,268 

7, 698 

2,873 

4, 806 

Of  the  4,806  females  securing  situations  3,355  were  engaged  for 
some  form  of  domestic  work.  A  wide  range  of  occupations  is  shown 
in  the  returns  for  males,  a  considerable  number  taking  places  as 
skilled  workmen.  The  largest  single  class  of  males  aided  by  the 
bureaus  was  farm  laborers,  886  of  whom  were  placed.  Shopmen  and 
teamsters  come  next  in  order,  the  number  of  these  being  324  and  183, 
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respectively.  Of  laborers  and  general  workers,  165  of  each  class  were 
placed. 

Labor  Laws. — In  an  appendix  to  the  report  are  presented  the  labor 
laws  of  the  State.  These  have  been  completely  revised  since  the  issue 
of  the  last  bureau  report,  so  as  to  correspond  with  the  general  stat¬ 
utes  of  Connecticut,  revision  of  1902. 

MAINE. 

Sixteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  and  Labor  Sta¬ 
tistics  for  the  State  of  Maine.  1902.  Samuel  W.  Matthews,  Com¬ 
missioner.  220  pp. 

The  subjects  presented  in  this  report  are:  The  granite  industry,  45 
pages;  artificial  stone,  3  pages;  brickmaking,  7  pages;  new  features 
in  the  lime  industry,  8  pages;  slate,  1  page;  trade  unions,  30  pages; 
factories,  mills,  and  shops  built,  4  pages;  the  cotton  industry,  4  pages; 
the  woolen  industry,  4  pages;  railroads,  3  pages;  development  of 
Lumford  Falls,  39  pages;  agricultural  statistics,  27  pages;  population 
statistics,  7  pages;  report  of  the  inspector  of  factories,  workshops, 
mines,  and  quarries,  25  pages. 

The  Granite  Industry. — An  extended  account  is  given  of  this 
industry,  which  ranks  among  the  leading  ones  of  the  State.  From 
returns  made  to  the  labor  bureau,  by  practically  all  the  quarries  in 
operation  during  1901,  the  following  summary  of  the  more- important 
facts  is  presented:  The  capital  invested  in  the  industry  amounted  to 
$2,915,000,  the  production  for  1901  amounted  to  $2,689,300,  and  the 
number  of  workmen  aggregated  3,502,  of  whom  814  were  quarrymen, 
1,242  granite  cutters,  151  blacksmiths,  784  paving  cutters,  350  com¬ 
mon  laborers,  and  161  other  workmen,  such  as  engineers,  carpenters, 
polishers,  etc. 

The  amount  paid  out  for  labor  was  a  little  over  $2,000,000.  The 
rates  of  wages  per  day  paid  to  the  different  classes  of  workmen  were 
$2.80  to  $3.20  to  granite  cutters,  $1.75  to  $2  to  quarrymen,  $2.80  to 
blacksmiths,  $1.50  to  $1.75  to  common  laborers,  and  $1.75  to  $2.50 
to  other  laborers,  including  polishers,  engineers,  carpenters,  etc.  Lav¬ 
ing  cutters  working  by  the  piece  (1,000  blocks)  made  from  $2.25  to 
$2.50  per  day.  All  granite  cutters  worked  8  hours  per  day,  while 
quarrymen,  blacksmiths,  and  other  classes  of  laborers  worked  8  hours 
in  some  plants  and  9  in  others.  Labor  was  quite  generally  organized. 

Trade  Unions. — A  list  of  the  labor  unions  by  cities  and  towns  is 
given  with  membership,  initiation  fees,  dues,  benefit  features,  daily 
hours  of  labor,  daily  wages,  and  other  essential  facts.  According  to 
returns  received  by  the  bureau  there  were  about  150  labor  organizations 
in  the  State,  with  a  membership  between  10,000  and  12,000.  In  the 
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following  statement  is  presented  the  hours  of  labor  of  the  principal 
organized  trades,  with  the  minimum  and  maximum  daily  wages: 

HOURS  OF  LABOR  PER  DAY  AND  MINIMUM  AND  MAXIMUM  DAILY  WAGES  IN  PRINCI¬ 
PAL  ORGANIZED  TRADES. 


Organized  trades. 


Bricklayers,  plasterers, 

and  masons . 

Carpenters  and  joiners . . . 

Cigar  makers . 

Granite  cutters . 

Iron  molders . . 

Loom  fixers . 

Machinists  . . 

Mason  tenders . 

Painters,  paperhangers, 
and  decorators . 


Hours 

of 

labor. 

Minimum  and 
maximum 
wages. 

9 

$3. 00-13. 50 

9 

2. 00-  2. 50 

8 

«2.50 

8 

2. 80-  3. 20 

9 

2. 25-  3. 00 

10 

1.50-  1.75 

10 

2. 00-  2. 50 

9 

1.75-2.00 

9 

«2.50 

Organized  trades. 


Plumbers,  gas  fitters,  and 

steam  fitters . 

Quarrymen . 

Sawmill  employees . 

Sheet-metal  workers _ 

Slasher  tenders . 

Slate,  gravel,  and  metal 

roofers . 

Stove  mounters . 

Team  drivers . 


Hours 

of 

labor. 

Minimum  and 
maximum 
wages. 

9 

&$3. 00 

(c) 

SI.  75-  2. 25 

10 

&1.50 

9 

1. 75-  2. 25 

10 

o2. 00 

9 

2.00-  2.50 

9 

1.75-  2.25 

9 

1.75-  2.25 

a  Average  wages.  b  Minimum  wages.  <?9  hours  in  some  localities,  8  in  others. 


Factories,  Shops,  and  Mills  Built. — The  returns  show  that  in 
91  towns  129  buildings  were  erected,  or  enlarged,  remodeled,  etc., 
during  the  year  1902  at  a  total  cost  of  $2,776,930.  These  improve¬ 
ments  provided  for  5,017  additional  employees.  The  returns  for  the 
12  years,  1891  to  1902,  are  summarized  below: 

FACTORIES,  MILLS,  AND  SHOPS  BUILT  OR  ENLARGED,  ETC.,  DURING  THE  YEARS  1891 

TO  1902. 


Year. 

Number 
of  towns. 

Number 
of  build¬ 
ings. 

Aggregate 

cost. 

New  em¬ 
ployees. 

1891 . 

86 

110 

S3, 023, 850 

4, 278 

1892  . 

89 

114 

2, 128, 000 

4,312 

1893  . 

81 

108 

841,725 

2,526 

1894 . 

48 

55 

663, 700 

1,039 

1895  . 

75 

102 

1, 367, 800 

2,797 

1896  . 

62 

77 

1, 055, 900 

1,470 

1897  . 

74 

95 

827, 600 

2, 339 

1898  . 

64 

72 

675, 100 

2, 024 

1899  . 

103 

138 

6, 800, 700 

4, 990 

1900  . 

114 

167 

2, 174, 825 

5,539 

1901 . . . 

94 

121 

5, 638, 200 

6,337 

1902  . 

91 

129 

2, 776, 930 

5, 017 

Cotton  and  Woolen  Industries. — For  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1902,  returns  were  received  for  11  cotton  mills  and  22  woolen  mills, 
showing  for  each  the  capital  invested,  cost  of  material,  value  of  prod¬ 
uct,  number  of  employees  by  sex  and  age,  weeks  in  operation,  and 
total  annual  and  average  weekly  wages  paid.  In  the  11  cotton  mills 
there  was  a  total  investment  of  $13,391,722,  a  product  of  $12,383,041, 
and  a  wage  payment  of  $4,057,111  to  12,071  employees,  of  which  5,323 
were  men,  6,224  women,  and  524  children  under  16  years  of  age.  The 
cost  of  material  used  amounted  to  $7,093,385,  and  the  mills  were  in 
operation  an  average  of  51  weeks  during  the  year.  In  the  22  woolen 
mills  there  was  a  total  investment  of  $3,589,564,  a  product  of  $5,875,916, 
and  a  wage  payment  of  $1,314,188  to  3,072  employees,  of  whom  2,078 
were  men,  955  women,  and  39  children  under  16  years  of  age.  The 
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cost  of  material  used  amounted  to  $3,639,005,  and  the  mills  were  in 
operation  an  average  of  51£  weeks  during  the  37ear. 

Ten  of  the  cotton  and  18  of  the  woolen  mills  also  reported  in  1901, 
so  that  comparative  statistics  can  be  presented  for  identical  establish¬ 
ments  as  follows: 

STATISTICS  OF  10  COTTON  MILLS  AND  18  WOOLEN  MILLS,  1901  AND  1902. 


Items. 

10  cotton  mills. 

18  woolen  mills. 

1901. 

1902. 

1901. 

1902. 

Capital  invested . 

$18, 075, 219 

$13,251,722 

$3, 296, 027 

$3, 187, 064 

Cost  of  material . 

$6, 434, 148 

$7,013,385 

$2, 534, 386 

$3, 098,  647 

Wages  paid . 

$3, 787, 797 

$4, 022,  111 

$985, 629 

$1, 180,  695 

Value  of  product . 

811, 289, 049 

$12, 183, 041 

$4, 284, 884 

$5,  050, 477 

Average  weekly  wages: 

Men . 

$7.75 

$7.81 

$8.99 

$9.24 

Women . 

$5.  88 

$5.  85 

$6.  59 

$6.83 

Children . 

$3.15 

$3.  07 

$3.74 

$3.91 

Average  weeks  in  operation . 

50.6 

51.0 

50.8 

51.9 

Average  number  of  employees: 

Men . 

5,  221 

5,298 

1,736 

1,787 

W  omen . 

6, 015 

6, 149 

759 

800 

Children . 

518 

524 

36 

37 

Total . 

11, 754 

11, 971 

2,531 

2,  624 

A  comparison  of  the  two  years  shows  that  in  both  branches  of  indus¬ 
try  there  was  a  considerable  increase  in  the  cost  of  material  used  dur¬ 
ing  1902,  and  also  in  the  amount  paid  out  in  wages  and  in  the  value  of 
product.  The  average  weeks  in  operation  and  the  average  number  of 
employees  likewise  show  increases  in  1902.  In  the  cotton  industry  the 
average  weekly  wages  of  women  and  children  were  slightly  lower 
in  1902  than  in  1901;  but  for  men  in  the  cotton  industry,  and  for  all 
classes  of  help  in  the  woolen,  1902  shows  an  increase  over  1901. 

The  following  table  shows  the  proportion  of  the  value  of  product 
applied  to  cost  of  material,  to  wages,  and  remaining  for  minor  expenses 
and  profits;  also  the  annual  average  earnings  per  employee  in  these 
two  industries  for  the  years  1899  to  1902: 

PER  CENT  OF  VALUE  OF  PRODUCT  APPLIED  TO  COST  OF  MATERIAL,  TO  WAGES,  AND 
TO  MINOR  EXPENSES  AND  PROFITS,  AND  AVERAGE  ANNUAL  EARNINGS  PER  EMPLOYEE 
IN  THE  COTTON  AND  WOOLEN  INDUSTRIES,  1899  TO  1902. 


Year. 

Cotton  industry. 

Woolen  industry. 

Per  cent  of  value  of  product 
applied  to — 

Average 

annual 

earnings. 

Per  cent  of  value  of  product 
applied  to — 

Average 

annual 

earnings. 

Cost  of 
material. 

Wages. 

Minor 
expenses 
and  prof¬ 
its. 

Cost  of 
material. 

Wages. 

Minor 
expenses 
and  prof¬ 
its. 

1899 . 

51.8 

36.6 

11.6 

$300. 00 

65.5 

21.7 

12.8 

$354. 71 

1900 . 

53.9 

35.0 

11.1 

319. 62 

55.9 

21.9 

22.2 

416. 10 

1901... . 

57.1 

33.5 

9.4 

321. 11 

60.0 

22.6 

17.4 

388.  77 

1902 . 

57.3 

32.8 

9.9 

336. 10 

61.9 

22.4 

15.7 

427. 80 

In  the  cotton  industry  it  is  noticeable  that  the  per  cent  of  value  of 
product  applied  to  cost  of  material  is  greatest  in  1902,  there  having  been 
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a  gradual  increase  since  1899,  while  the  proportion  applied  towages 
has  decreased  since  1899,  although  the  average  annual  earnings  have 
increased.  The  movements  have  been  more  irregular  in  the  woolen 
industry,  cost  of  material  rating  highest  in  1899  and  lowest  in  1900. 
The  proportion,  however,  applied  to  wages  shows  considerable  regu¬ 
larity,  being  21.7  per  cent  and  21.9  per  cent  in  1899  and  1900,  and  22.6 
per  cent  and  22.4  per  cent  in  1901  and  1902.  Again,  average  annual 
earnings  show  an  irregular  movement,  being  $354.71  and  $416.10  in 
1899  and  1900,  and  $388.77  and  $427.80  in  1901  and  1902. 

Railroads. — On  June  30,  1902,  there  were  7,477  employees  upon 
the  20  steam  railroads  of  the  State.  The  amount  paid  in  wages  by 
these  roads  aggregated  $3,967,274.53.  The  average  daily  wages,  includ¬ 
ing  general  officers,  increased  from  $1.79  in  1901  to  $1.81  in  1902;  and, 
not  including  general  officers,  from  $1.69  in  1901  to  $1.76  in  1902. 

On  June  30,  1902,  there  were  employed  upon  the  street  railways  of 
the  State  1,002  persons,  to  whom  were  paid  $491,108.67  in  wages. 
The  average  daily  wages  on  street  railways  was  $1.65.  It  is  estimated 
that  from  30,000  to  35,000  persons  were  dependent  upon  the  railroad 
employees  in  the  State. 

Agricultural  and  Population  Statistics. — This  consists  of  sta¬ 
tistics  of  agriculture  and  population  compiled  from  the  returns  of  the 
Twelfth  Federal  Census  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  State  of  Maine. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Thirty -second  Annual  Report  of  the  .Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statis¬ 
tics  of  Labor.  March,  1902.  Horace  G.  Wadlin,  Chief,  xviii, 
357  pp: 

The  following  are  the  subjects  presented  in  this  report:  Part  I, 
labor  chronology  (1900),  embracing  hours  of  labor,  wages,  trade  unions, 
strikes  and  lockouts,  social  and  industrial  benefits,  and  labor  legisla¬ 
tion,  129  pages;  Part  II,  labor  chronology  (9  months  ending  September 
30,  1901),  embracing  strikes  and  lockouts,  wages,  hours  of  labor,  trade 
unions,  social  and  industrial  benefits,  and  labor  legislation,  107  pages; 
Part  III,  prices  and  cost  of  living,  1872,  1881,  1897,  and  1902,  76 
pages;  Part  IV,  labor  laws  of  Massachusetts,  43  pages. 

Hours  of  Labor.- — The  information  relative  to  hours  of  labor,  pre¬ 
sented  chronologically  for  the  different  cities  and  towns  of  the  State, 
includes  actions  of  trade  unions,  employers,  and  employees.  The 
trend  of  the  movements,  on  the  whole,  has  tended  to  the  lessening  of 
the  hours  of  labor  of  employees.  In  the  9  months’  period  ending 
September  30,  1901,  the  shorter  working  day,  in  most  instances,  was 
established  without  a  reduction  in  wages.  The  weekly  half  holiday 
during  the  summer  months  has  been  quite  generally  adopted  in  almost 
all  branches  of  trade,  while  the  early  closing  movement  for  retail  stores 
has  met  with  much  favor.  The  number  of  movements  relating  to 
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hours  of  labor  for  the  entire  year  1900  was  429,  while  the  number  for 
the  9  months  ending  September  30,  1901,  was  273.  In  the  table  fol¬ 
lowing  is  given,  by  months,  the  number  of  cities  and  towns  in  which 
action  was  taken  relative  to  hours  of  labor  during  the  year  1900  and  9 
months  ending  September  30,  1901: 

NUMBER  OF  CITIES  AND  TOWNS  IN  WHICH  ACTION  WAS  TAKEN  RELATIVE  TO  HOURS 

OF  LABOR,  1900  AND  1901. 


1900. 


lanuary  . . 
February . 
March .... 

April . 

May . 

June . 

July . 

August  . . . 
September 
October. . . 
November 
December 


Cities. 

Towns. 

Total. 

1901. 

Cities. 

Towns. 

Total. 

11 

12 

23 

January . 

9 

5 

14 

8 

8 

16 

February  . 

9 

4 

13 

12 

13 

25 

March . 

10 

11 

21 

15 

8 

23 

April . 

13 

10 

23 

14 

7 

21 

May . 

15 

8 

23 

12 

8 

20 

June . 

16 

7 

23 

12 

14 

26 

July . 

17 

20 

37 

7 

13 

20 

August . 

7 

6 

13 

7 

13 

20 

September . 

5 

6 

11 

10 

14 

24 

7 

7 

14 

12 

10 

22 

Wages. — The  facts  here  presented  show  chronologically  .the  wage 
movements  in  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  State  for  the  year  1900,  and 
9  months  ending  September  30,  1901,  together  with  the  initiative 
of  such  actions,  whether  by  employers,  employees,  or  trade  unions. 
The  wage  movements  for  1900  numbered  187,  of  which  104  were 
increases,  11  were  reductions,  35  were  demands  for  increases  refused, 
26  were  agreements,  and  11  were  other  movements.  The  movements 
for  9  months  ending  September  30,  1901,  numbered  108,  of  which 
60  were  increases,  14  were  reductions,  7  were  demands  for  increases 
refused,  20  were  agreements,  and  7  were  other  movements.  In  the 
table  following  is  given,  by  months,  the  number  of  cities  and  towns  in 
which  action  was  taken  relative  to  wages  during  the  year  1900,  and 
nine  months  ending  September  30,  1901: 

NUMBER  OF  CITIES  AND  TOWNS  IN  WHICH  ACTION  WAS  TAKEN  RELATIVE  TO  WAGES, 

1900  AND  1901. 


1900. 


January . . 
February . 
March 

April . 

May . 

June . 

July . 

August  . . . 
September 
October. . . 
November 
December 


Cities. 

Towns. 

Total. 

1901. 

Cities. 

ToAvns. 

Total. 

15 

19 

34 

January  . 

6 

5 

11 

10 

5 

15 

February  . 

5 

5 

9 

3 

12 

March  .... . 

8 

3 

11 

4 

1 

5 

April . 

8 

1 

9 

9 

2 

11 

May . 

6 

1 

7 

7 

2 

9 

June . 

3 

3 

6 

3 

1 

4 

July . 

6 

2 

8 

8 

8 

August . 

6 

6 

1 

1 

September . 

4 

4 

2 

3 

5 

3 

1 

4 

4 

1 

5 

Trade  Unions. — The  information  presented  under  this  title  shows 
the  subjects  considered  and  the  actions  taken  by  trade  unions  during 
1900  and  9  months  ending  September  30,  1901.  Following  is  a  classi- 
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fication  of  the  movements  under  ten  general  headings,  with  the  num¬ 
ber  of  actions  properly  belonging  to  each  classification: 

NUMBER  OF  ACTIONS  TAKEN  BY  TRADE  UNIONS,  1900  AND  1901,  BY  NATURE  OF  ACTION, 


Nature  of  action. 

Number. 

1900. 

1901. 

Trade-union  movements . 

350 

221 

118 

50 

39 

30 

35 

22 

17 

11 

379 

140 

140 

15 

}  17 
31 
4 
30 

Wages  and  hours  of  labor . 

Formation  of  new  unions . 

Individuals  and  firms . 

City  and  town  government . 

State  government . 

Affiliations . . 

National  government . 

Strike  movements . 

Corporations  and  trusts . 

Total . 

899 

756 

The  classification  termed  44  trade-union  movements”  represented  the 
largest  number  of  actions,  comprising  39  per  cent  of  the  whole  num¬ 
ber  in  1900  and  50  per  cent  in  1901.  Among  the  movements  included 
under  the  above  term  may  be  mentioned  the  following:  Donations  to 
striking  unions,  label  agitation,  stoppage  allowances,  annual  reports, 
fining  of  members,  placing  of  boycotts,  dissolution  of  unions,  curtail¬ 
ment  of  benefits,  voting  establishments  “fair”  and  44 unfair,”  griev¬ 
ances  over  introduction  of  new  machinery  or  change  of  work,  etc. 

Strikes  and  Lockouts. — Under  this  title  is  presented  a  chrono¬ 
logical  record,  by  cities  and  towns,  of  the  labor  disagreements  occur¬ 
ring  in  the  State  during  1900  and  9  months  ending  September  30, 1901. 
A  condensed  summary  of  the  causes  and  results  of  the  disagreements 
appears  in  the  tabular  statements  following: 

CAUSES  AND  RESULTS  OF  STRIKES,  1900  AND  1901. 

[Under  “Succeeded  partly’’  is  included  those  strikes  satisfactorily  adjusted  and  those  compromised. 

No  distinction  is  made  between  strikes  and  lockouts.] 

.  -  ' 

iaoo. 


Causes  of  strikes. 

Results  of  strikes. 

Total 

strikes. 

Suc¬ 

ceeded. 

Suc¬ 

ceeded 

partly. 

Failed. 

Pend¬ 

ing. 

Not 

stated. 

Hours  of  labor . 

3 

2 

4 

1 

10 

Hours  of  labor  and  wages . 

7 

8 

12 

1 

28 

Wages . 7 . 

23 

26 

34 

1 

6 

90 

Other  causes . 

20 

13 

24 

2 

2 

61 

Total . 

53 

49 

74 

4 

9 

189 

a  months  oi'  1901. 


Hours  of  labor . 

8 

4 

4 

1 

4 

21 

Hours  of  labor  and  wages . 

15 

19 

29 

3 

1 

67 

Wages . 

15 

33 

43 

3 

2 

96 

Other  causes . 

24 

26 

35 

3 

2 

90 

Total . 

62 

82 

111 

10 

9 

274 
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Considering  results  of  strikes  in  1900,  employees  were  successful  in 
28.04  per  cent  of  the  contests,  partly  successful  in  25.93  per  cent,  and 
unsuccessful  in  39.15  per  cent;  in  2.12  per  cent  of  the  cases  the  dis¬ 
pute  was  pending  at  the  close  of  the  year,  and  in  4.76  per  cent  the 
result  was  not  stated.  During  the  9  months  ending  September  30, 
1901,  22.63  per  cent  of  the  contests  were  successful,  29.93  per  cent 
partially  successful,  40.51  per  cent  failed,  3.56  per  cent  were  pending 
at  the  close  of  the  period,  and  in  3.28  per  cent  of  the  cases  the  result 
was  not  stated. 

Considering  industries  in  1900,  the  largest  number  of  disagreements 
occurred  in  that  of  boots  and  shoes,  the  aggregate  being  40.  There 
were  22  in  the  cotton-goods  industry,  12  in  woolen  goods,  7  in  worsted 
goods,  and  6  in  tanning,  the  remainder  being  distributed  among 
various  other  industries.  For  the  9  months  ending  September  30, 
1901,  the  largest  number  of  disagreements  occurred  in  the  boot  and 
shoe  industry,  the  aggregate  being  53. 

Social  and  Industrial  Benefits.— This  section  of  the  report  is 
composed  of  brief  accounts  of  the  action  of  employers  for  the  benefit 
of  their  employees,  or  to  improve  the  conditions  of  employment;  also 
of  bequests  or  gifts  for  education,  charity,  libraries,  hospitals,  parks, 
playgrounds,  etc.,  from  whatever  source,  if  intended  to  improve 
industrial  conditions  or  to  promote  the  general  social  welfare.  The 
information  is  presented  chronologicall}7  by  cities  and  towns. 

Labor  Legislation. — This  consists  of  a  reproduction  of  the  laws 
affecting  labor  passed  by  the  State  legislature  at  its  session  in  1900  and 
in  1901.  Part  1Y  of  the  report  reproduces  that  portion  of  the  Revised 
Laws  relating  to  the  employment  of  labor  in  Massachusetts,  with 
amendments  thereto  or  additional  labor  legislation  enacted  during  the 
session  of  1902. 

Prices  and  Cost  of  Living. — The  comparative  statistics  relative 
to  prices  presented  in  this  part  of  the  report  are  for  average  retail 
prices  of  such  commodities  as  are  of  ordinary  household  consumption 
in  the  families  of  working  men.  The  quotations  are  for  the  years 
1872,  1881,  1897,  and  1902,  and  for  certain  standard  articles  classified 
as  groceries,  provisions,  fuel,  dry  goods,  and  boots,  and  also  for  rents 
and  board.  Comparisons  are  made  between  the  year  1902  and  pre¬ 
vious  years,  showing  increases  and  decreases  of  prices;  and  also,  by 
means  of  statements,  showing  the  quantities  of  commodities  which 
could  be  purchased  for  $1  in  each  }rear  of  the  four  selected  years,  the 
purchase  power  of  money  is  exemplified. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  more  definite  conclusions  as  to  the  effect  upon 
cost  of  living,  of  the  changes  in  prices,  a  series  of  budgets  of  family 
income  and  expenses  was  made  use  of.  These  budgets  covered  152 
families,  selected  at  random  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  or  of  work¬ 
ingmen  in  various  industries,  and  were  believed  to  represent  fairly 
general  or  typical  conditions. 
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From  the  conclusion  of  the  presentation  relative  to  prices  and  cost 
of  living*  the  following*  summarized  results  are  quoted: 


PER  CENT  OF  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  IN  PRICE  IN  1902  AS  COMPARED  WITH  1897  AND 

1872. 


Items. 

Per  cent  of  increase  or  d  ecrease 
in  price  in  1902  as  compared 
with — 

1897. 

1872.  (a) 

Food . 

+11.16 
+16. 07 
+52. 43 
+  9.78 

-19.  97 
-41.01 
+  .02 
-26.  61 

Dry  goods  and  boots . 

Rent _ » . . 

Fuel . . . 

a  Prices  reduced  to  gold  basis. 


The  average  expenditure  of  a  normal  family,  as  shown  by  the  budg¬ 
ets,  was  $197.83,  divided  as  follows:  Food,  $428.21;  clothing,  $109.03; 
rent,  $100.67;  fuel  and  light,  $45.93;  all  other  purposes,  $113.99. 
Apptying  the  percentages  of  change  in  prices  shown  in  the  preceding 
table  to  the  average  expenditure  of  these  families,  and  using  for 
clothing  the  percentage  variation  in  the  prices  of  dry  goods  and  boots, 
and  for  fuel  and  light  that  shown  for  fuel  alone,  the  first  four  amounts 
would  become  for  1897 — food,  $385.20;  clothing,  $93.90;  rent,  $66; 
fuel  and  light,  $41.80;  or,  in  the  aggregate,  $586.90,  as  against  $683.84 
in  1902.  That  is,  the  absolutely  necessary  items  of  food,  clothing, 
rent,  and  fuel  which  in  1902  cost  $683.84  would  have  been  purchasable 
for  $586.90  in  1897.  If,  in  1897,  the  same  amount  had  been  spent  for 
sundries  as  in  1902,  the  aggregate  expense  would  have  been  $700.89 
as  against  $797.83.  To  meet  the  increase  indicated  in  1902,  supposing 
no  surplus  to  have  existed  in  either  year,  would  have  required  an 
increase  of  income  for  the  family  amounting  to  $96.94,  or  13.83  per 
cent.  The  comparison  may  be  made  between  1902  and  1872  in  the 
same  way,  the  result  showing  that  the  expenditure  required  in  the 
earlier  year  to  cover  the  items  costing  $683.84  in  1902  would  have 
been  $882.30;  and  allowing  the  same  amount  for  sundries  in  each  year 
the  aggregate  for  1872  would  be  $996.29,  as  against  $797.83  in  1902, 
showing  a  decrease  in  the  latter  year  of  $198.46,  or  19.92  per  cent. 

MONTANA. 

Eighth  Report  [ Second  Biennial\  of  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture , 

Labor ,  and  Industry  of  the  State  of  Montana .  1901-1902.  J.  A. 

Ferguson,  Commissioner,  viii,  733  pp. 

Following  are  the  general  titles  of  the  subjects  treated  in  this 
report:  Montana  (historical  and  descriptive),  11  pages;  lands,  68 
pages;  agriculture,  57  pages;  live  stock,  44  pages;  labor,  72  pages; 
the  industries,  163  pages;  the  new  industries,  56  pages;  miscellaneous, 
251  pages. 
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Labor. — A  variety  of  subjects  relating  to  labor  are  presented  under 
this  general  head. 

The  report  for  strikes  and  lockouts  during  1901  and  1902  shows 
that  in  1901  there  were  2d  disputes,  of  which  9  were  successful,  11 
were  compromised,  3  were  unsuccessful,  and  1  was  still  pending  at 
the  close  of  the  year;  in  1902  there  were  35  disputes,  of  which  16 
were  successful,  12  were  compromised,  and  7  were  unsuccessful. 

In  reference  to  the  shorter  working  day  the  following  is  quoted: 
“So  general  has  the  short-hour  movement  been  that  it  can  safely  be 
said  that  not  less  than  10,000  employees  in  the  State  are  working  from 
1  to  5  hours  less  a  day  than  they  were  in  1895,  and  in  most  cases  with¬ 
out  any  corresponding  reduction  in  wages.  The  most  prominent 
reduction  through  legislation  was  gained  through  the  action  of  the 
seventh  legislative  assembly  in  1901,  which  passed  a  law  limiting  the 
hours  of  labor  in  mines,  mills,  and  smelters  to  8  a  day.  This  law 
became  operative  on  May  1, 1901,  but  the  shorter  day  had  been  granted 
bjT  the  large  mining  and  smelting  companies  some  months  previous  to 
that  date.” 

Under  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  the  State  legislature,  passed  in 
1897,  the  city  of  Butte  opened  on  March  10,  1902,  a  free  public 
employment  office.  The  transactions  of  the  office  from  the  date  of 
opening  to  November  30,  1902,  are  shown  in  the  table  following: 


TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  BUTTE  FREE  PUBLIC  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICE,  MARCH  10  TO 

NOVEMBER  30,  1902. 


Month. 

Applications  for  work. 

Appli¬ 

cations 

for 

help. 

Positions  secured. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

March  10-31 . 

252 

135 

387 

118 

39 

54 

93 

April . 

95 

128 

223 

297 

139 

96 

235 

May . 

101 

133 

234 

210 

52 

105 

157 

June . 

176 

103 

279 

274 

127 

86 

213 

July . 

224 

147 

371 

355 

186 

122 

308 

August . . 

265 

262 

527 

417 

191 

163 

354 

September . 

179 

241 

420 

357 

141 

162 

303 

October. . . 

165 

228 

393 

323 

120 

172 

292 

November . 

206 

194 

400 

287 

126 

118 

244 

Total . 

1,663 

1,571 

3, 234 

2, 638 

1,121 

1,078 

2,199 

There  were  437  males  and  380  females  who  secured  positions  as 
hotel  and  restaurant  employees;  618  males  secured  employment  as 
laborers  and  606  females  as  domestics. 

Other  subjects  considered  under  the  general  title  “Labor”  are  the 
company  store  law,  sanitation,  railroad  emplo}mes,  fellow-servant  law, 
wage  scales,  labor  organizations,  Chinese  and  Japanese,  etc. 

Industries. — The  amount,  value,  etc.,  of  production  of  the  various 
mineral  resources  of  the  State  for  1900  and  1901  is  extensively  detailed 
under  this  general  head;  also  the  product  of  breweries,  and  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  lumber,  brick,  stone,  and  flour.  During  the  year  1900 
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there  were  produced  by  21  coal  mines  in  the  State  1,697,349  tons  of  coal, 
the  mines  paying-  a  total  of  $1,748,151  for  labor.  The  coal  production 
in  1901  was  1,442,569  tons,  and  the  amount  paid  for  labor  $1,610,266. 
For  the  year  ending  June  30, 1901,  20  breweries  in  the  State  employed 
256  persons  and  paid  $283,310  for  labor;  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1902,  21  breweries  employed  251  persons  and  paid  $265,380  for  labor. 
In  the  production  of  brick  and  other  clay  products  there  was  expended 
for  labor  $185,315  during  1900,  and  $214,369  during  1901.  There  is  a 
reproduction  of  the  statistics  of  manufactures  of  Montana  as  given  by 
the  Twelfth  Census. 

Under  the  general  head  of  “New  industries’7  are  given  accounts  of 
the  recent  industrial  enterprises  undertaken  in  the  State.  These 
include  development  of  the  oil  fields,  woolen  manufacture,  the  work¬ 
ing  of  placer  ground  by  the  dredging  system,  corundum  mining,  rail¬ 
road  tie  preserving,  long-distance  transmission  of  electricity,  plaster 
paris  and  stucco  manufacture,  marble,  grindstone,  and  graphite  pro¬ 
duction,  macaroni  manufacture,  garment  manufacture,  and  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  metal  fencing. 


NEBRASKA. 

Eighth  Biennial  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Sta¬ 
tistics  for  the  years  1901  and  190°2.  Cyrus  E.  Watson,  Deputy 
Commissioner,  xxii,  401  pp. 

The  subjects  presented  in  this  report  are:  Enforcement  of  the  female 
labor  law,  55  pages;  crop  statistics,  25  pages;  child  labor  and  compul¬ 
sory  education,  11  pages;  marriages  and  divorces,  33  pages;  strikes 
and  lockouts,  36  pages;  labor  organizations,  12  pages;  Nebraska  farm 
lands,  23  pages;  beet  sugar  industry,  31  pages;  State  of  Nebraska,  11 
pages;  Omaha,  Lincoln,  and  South  Omaha,  18  pages;  statistical  sum¬ 
mary,  135  pages.  Two  appendixes  conclude  the  report,  in  the  first 
of  which  is  reproduced  a  Connecticut  act,  approved  May  29,  1901, 
concerning  employment  bureaus,  and  in  the  second  a  Missouri  act, 
approved  March  7,  1901,  concerning  mediation  and  arbitration. 

Enforcement  of  the  Female  Labor  Law. — Undeu  this  caption 
is  given  a  reprint  of  the  female  labor  law  of  the  State,  together  with 
an  account  of  the  litigation  that  has  grown  out  of  violations  of  the  same. 

Child  Labor  and  Compulsory  Education. — This  division  of  the 
report  contains  a  reproduction  of  the  State  law  regulating  child  labor; 
also  a  discussion  and  communications  on  the  subject  of  compulsory 
education. 

Strikes  and  Lockouts. — Tables  are  given  presenting  the  details 
of  the  strikes  and  lockouts  which  took  place  in  the  State  during  the 
twenty  years  beginning  January  1,  1881,  and  ending  December  31, 
1900,  together  with  the  necessary  summaries  relating  to  the  same. 
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Data  for  the  tabulations  were  furnished  by  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Labor. 

Labor  Organizations. — The  number  of  labor  unions  known  to  the 
bureau  as  existing*  in  the  State  at  the  end  of  the  biennial  period  1901- 
1902  was  181,  and  of  these  103  furnished  reports.  During  the  period 
57  organizations  were  formed.  The  returns  received  from  the  103 
unions  showed  that  72  made  provisions  for  sick,  disability,  and  death 
benefits,  28  made  no  such  provisions,  and  3  failed  to  report.  In  26 
trades  wages  had  been  increased,  while  no  decreases  were  reported; 
in  62  trades  the  opportunities  for  employment  had  increased,  while  in 
14,  chiefly  relating  to  railroad  work,  they  had  decreased.  The  aver¬ 
age  length  of  the  working  day  was  9.7  hours.  A  table  is  presented 
giving  for  each  of  the  103  unions  the  name  of  the  organization,  char¬ 
ter  number,  locality,  date  of  organization,  length  of  working  day,  and 
rate  of  wages.  There  is  also  a  list,  by  cities  and  towns,  of  all  the 
labor  unions  in  the  State. 

Beet  Sugar  Industry. — The  rise  and  development  of  the  beet  sugar 
industry  in  the  United  States  and  various  foreign  countries  are  reviewed 
in  this  chapter,  together  with  statistics  of  production,  exports,  etc. 
The  industry  as  developed  in  the  State  of  Nebraska  shows  that  in  1902 
the  area  devoted  to  the  raising  of  sugar  beets  amounted  to  11,193 
acres,  the  yield  from  this  acreage  being  102,858  tons.  The  average 
price  paid  per  ton  for  beets  was  $5.  There  were  22,890,000  pounds  of 
sugar  manufactured,  giving  employment  to  700  working  people  whose 
pay  roll  aggregated  $120,000.  The  statement  following  shows  the 
scale  of  wages  paid  per  day  at  the  different  factories: 


Machinists . 

Blacksmiths . 

Engineers . 

Firemen . 

Carpenters . 

Chemists . 

Special  operatives 

Laborers . 

Boys . 


$3.  50  to  $4.  00 
2. 25  to  3.00 
4. 00  to  4.50 

2.  28  to  2.50 

3.  50  to  4.00 
3.  50  to  3.75 
3.  50  to  4.00 
2.  00  to  2.40 
1.20  to  1.50 


Statistical  Summary. — A  variety  of  data,  social  and  industrial,  is 
here  presented.  The  statistics  are  partly  the  result  of  original  inquiry 
and  partly  reproductions  from  State  and  Federal  reports. 


RECENT  FOREIGN  STATISTICAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

BELGIUM. 


Annuaire  de  la  Legislation  du  Travail.  6e  annee ,  190%.  Office  du 
Travail,  Ministere  de  l’Industrie  et  du  Travail.  1903.  xxi,  718  pp. 

Thi  .s  is  the  sixth  of  a  series  of  annual  reports  on  labor  legislation 
published  by  the  Belgian  labor  bureau.  The  report  contains  the  text 
of  laws  and  amendments  enacted  and  of  important  decrees,  regula¬ 
tions,  administrative  orders,  etc.,  issued  relative  to  labor  during  the 
year  1902  in  Germany,  Austria,  Belgium,  Denmark  and  Iceland,  Spain, 
France,  Great  Britain  and  colonies,  Hungary,  Italy,  Luxemburg,  Nor¬ 
way,  Netherlands,  Roumania,  Russia  and  Finland,  Sweden,  Switzer¬ 
land  (federation  and  cantons),  and  eight  States  of  the  American  Union. 

An  appendix,  which  is  a  supplement  to  the  fifth  annual  report,  con¬ 
tains  certain  enactments,  decrees,  etc.,  of  1901  for  Denmark,  Spain, 
Switzerland,  and  fifteen  States  of  the  Union. 

GERMANY. 

Erhebung  uber  die  Arbeitszeit  der  Gehulfen  und  Lehrlinge  in  solchen 
Komtoren  des  Ilandelsgewerbes  und  haufmannisehen  Betrieben ,  die 
nicht  mit  offenen  Y erkaufsstellen  verbunden  sind.  Veranstaltet  im 
September,  1901.  Drucksachen  der  Kommission  fur  Arbeiterstatis- 
tik,  Erhebungen  Nr.  XI.  Bearbeitet  im  Kaiserlichen  Statistischen 

Amt,  Abtheilung  fur  Arbeiterstatistik.  Berlin,  1902.  xliv,  161  pp. 

* 

In  September,  1901,  the  German  commission  for  labor  statistics 
made  an  investigation  into  the  hours  of  labor  of  persons  employed  in 
business  offices  and  commercial  establishments  not  connected  with 
salesrooms  open  to  the  public.  The  investigation  was  limited  to  per¬ 
sons  rendering  clerical  services  for  wages.  Members  of  proprietors’ 
families,  workmen,  servants,  porters,  etc.,  were  not  included.  Only 
establishments  employing  at  least  one  person,  not  an  apprentice,  were 
considered.  For  the  most  part  the  establishments  covered  by  the 
investigation  were  the  offices  of  factories,  of  commercial  undertakings 
of  various  kinds,  and  of  insurance  companies. 

The  imperial  statistical  office  estimated  that  the  total  number  of 
persons  in  the  category  under  investigation  was  162,500.  Schedules 
for  10  per  cent  of  this  number  were  prepared  and  given  to  the  vari¬ 
ous  States  for  distribution.  An  effort  was  made  to  apportion  the 
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schedules  among  the  large  cities,  the  towns,  and  the  rural  communi¬ 
ties  in  the  ratio  of  their  importance  to  the  total  population.  One-half 
of  the  schedules  were  filled  out  by  employers  and  one-half  byem- 
plojmes.  In  the  report  the  persons  employed  are  classed  as  journey¬ 
men  (male  and  female)  and  as  apprentices  (male  and  female).  Since 
the  term  66  journeyman  ”  is  defined  as  a  person  performing  clerical  serv¬ 
ices  who  is  neither  a  superintendent  nor  an  apprentice,  the  word 
“clerk”  is  used  in  its  stead  in  the  following  pages. 

The  number  of  establishments  investigated  was  13,673,  in  which 
69,686  persons  were  employed.  The  following  table  shows  the  num¬ 
ber  of  establishments  and  persons  employed,  according  to  hours  of 
labor  per  day: 

NUMBER  OF  ESTABLISHMENTS  AND  PERSONS  EMPLOYED,  BY  HOURS  OF  LABOR  PER  DAY. 


Hours  of  labor  per  clay. 

Estab¬ 

lish 

ments. 

Persons 

em¬ 

ployed. 

Per  cent. 

9  or  under . 

6,818 

4,040 

2,085 

730 

40, 530 
20, 292 
7,042 
1,822 

58. 16 
29. 12 
10. 11 
2. 61 

10  or  over  9 . ; . . . 

11  or  over  10 . 

Over  11 . 

Total . 

13, 673 

69, 686 

100. 00 

Expressed  in  proportions,  58.16  per  cent  of  the  persons  employed 
worked  nine  hours  or  less,  while  87.28  per  cent  worked  ten  hours  or  less. 

The  table  below  shows  the  per  cent  of  employees  of  each  class 
whose  hours  of  labor  per  day  are  nine  or  under,  ten  or  over  nine,  and 
over  ten,  according  to  the  size  of  the  community  in  which  they  are 
employed: 

PER  CENT  OF  EMPLOYEES  OF  EACH  CLASS  WORKING  EACH  SPECIFIED  NUMBER  OF 
HOURS  PER  DAY,  BY  SIZE  OF  COMMUNITIES  IN  WHICH  EMPLOYED. 


Per  cent  of — 


Classified  popu¬ 
lation  of  city, 
town,  or  village. 

Male  clerks  over 
16  years,  work¬ 
ing— 

Eemale  clerks 
over  16  years, 
working— 

Male  apprentices  over 
16  years,  working — 

Male  apprentices  un¬ 
der  16  years,  work¬ 
ing— 

9 

hours 
or  un¬ 
der. 

10  or 
over 

9 

hours 

Over 

10 

hours 

9 

hours 
or  un¬ 
der. 

10  or 
over 
9 

hours 

Over 

10 

hours 

9 

hours 
or  un¬ 
der. 

10  or 
over  9 
hours. 

Over 

10 

hours. 

9 

hours 
or  un¬ 
der. 

10  or 
over  9 
hours. 

Over' 

10 

hours. 

100,000  or  over... 

71.1 

23.1 

5.8 

63.3 

29.3 

7.4 

59.3 

29.0 

11.7 

51.2 

36.1 

12.7 

20,000  to  100,000  .. 

55.5 

31.2 

13.3 

44.3 

32.9 

22.8 

46.0 

31.2 

22.8 

39.3 

34.7 

26. 0 

5,000  to  20,000  .... 

51.2 

33.8 

15.0 

44.0 

26.0 

30.0 

41.2 

32.0 

26.8 

34.3 

38.2 

27.5 

2,000  to  5,000  . 

52.4 

29.6 

18.0 

40.0 

53.3 

6.7 

44.4 

30.8 

24.8 

38.2 

40.1 

21.7 

Under  2,000 . 

57.3 

24.6 

18.1 

85.7 

14.3 

44.7 

34.0 

21.3 

61.1 

13.9 

25.0 

The  next  table  shows  the  per  cent  of  employees  of  each  class  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  size  of  the  establishments: 
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PER  CENT  OF  EMPLOYEES  OF  EACH  CLASS  WORKING  EACH  SPECIFIED  NUMBER  OF 

HOURS  PER  DAY,  BY  SIZE  OF  ESTABLISHMENTS. 


Per  cent  of — 


Size  of  establish¬ 
ment. 

Male  clerks  over 
16  years,  work¬ 
ing— 

Female  clerks 
over  16  years, 
working — 

Male  apprentices  over 
16  years,  working — 

Male  apprentices  un¬ 
der  16  years,  work¬ 
ing— 

9 

hours 
or  un¬ 
der. 

10  or 
over 

9 

hours 

Over 

10 

hours 

9 

hours 
or  un¬ 
der. 

10  or 
over 
9 

hours 

Over 

10 

hours 

9 

hours 
or  un¬ 
der. 

10  or 
over  9 
hours. 

Over 

10 

hours. 

9 

hours 
or  un¬ 
der. 

10  or 
over  9 
hours. 

Over 

10 

hours. 

1  clerk . 

52.1 

26.4 

21.5 

63.0 

25.7 

11.3 

44.3 

32.8 

22.9 

49.3 

31.7 

19.0 

2  or  3  clerks . 

51.0 

30.0 

19.0 

56.2 

29.9 

13.9 

45.7 

29.0 

25.3 

44.2 

32.0 

23.8 

4  to  9  clerks . 

55.0 

32.1 

12.9 

53.6 

29.5 

16.9 

48.5 

30.4 

21.1 

41.5 

35.4 

23.1 

10  to  19 clerks.... 

59.7 

32.5 

7.8 

49.9 

34.4 

15.7 

51.7 

32.8 

15.5 

38.6 

41.0 

20.4 

20  clerks  or  over. 

76.5 

19.6 

3.9 

62.0 

29.4 

8.6 

61.1 

29.0 

9.9 

43.4 

42.8 

13.8 

The  following1'  table  shows  the  per  cent  of  employees  by  kind  of 
establishments: 

PER  CENT  OF  EMPLOYEES  OF  EACH  CLASS  WORKING  EACH  SPECIFIED  NUMBER  OF 

HOURS  PER  DAY,  BY  KIND  OF  ESTABLISHMENTS. 


Per  cent  of — 


Kind  of  estab¬ 
lishment. 

/ 

Male  clerks  over 
16  years,  work¬ 
ing— 

Female  clerks 
over  16  years, 
working— 

Male  apprentices  over 
16  years,  working — 

Male  apprentices  un¬ 
der  16  years,  work¬ 
ing— 

9 

hours 
or  un¬ 
der. 

10  or 
over 
9 

hours 

Over 

10 

hours 

9 

hours 
or  un¬ 
der. 

10  or 
over 
9 

hours 

Over 

10 

hours 

9 

hours 
or  un¬ 
der. 

10  or 
over  9 
hours. 

Over 

10 

hours. 

9  hours 
or  un¬ 
der. 

10  or 
over  9 
hours. 

Over 

10 

hours 

Banking,-  loan, 

and  insurance. 

93.3 

5.6 

1.1 

89.7 

5.6 

4.7 

84.3 

11.7 

4.0 

82.1 

11.7 

6.2 

Other  commer- 

cial . 

51.7 

34.6 

13.7 

56.3 

32.6 

11.1 

43.8 

33.1 

23.1 

39.0 

37.7 

23.3 

Factories . 

59.1 

30.1 

10.8 

51.5 

31.6 

16.9 

45.7 

34.1 

20.2 

40.3 

37.3 

22.4 

Other  industrial. 

63.6 

24.1 

12.3 

63.1 

24.8 

12.1 

42.7 

34.8 

22.5 

39.5 

32.7 

27.8 

From  these  tables  it  is  seen  that  the  hours  of  labor  were  shortest  for 
the”  male  clerks  and  longest  for  the  apprentices.  In  general,  the  hours 
were  shortest  in  the  large  cities  and  in  the  large  establishments  (those 
with  20  or  more  employees),  and  they  were  shorter  in  the  banking, 
loan,  and  insurance  business  than  in  the  other  three  categories  given 
in  the  table. 

The  establishments  with  only  one  clerk  each  employed  3,232  persons. 
Of  the  latter,  2,577  worked  ten  hours  or  less,  while  655  worked  more 
than  ten  hours  per  day.  The  establishments  with  more  than  one  clerk 
were  divided  into  two  classes — first,  those  in  which  all  employees  had 
the  same  hours,  and,  second,  those  in  which  the  hours  varied  for  different 
employees.  The  former  class  was  by  far  the  more  numerous.  These 
establishments  numbered  8,575,  or  62.7  per  cent  of  the  total  establish¬ 
ments,  while  the  number  of  persons  employed  was  52,250,  or  about  75 
per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  persons  investigated.  The  establish¬ 
ments  in  the  second  class — those  in  which  the  hours  varied  for  different 
employees — were  1,866  in  number,  and  formed  13.6  per  cent  of  the 
establishments  investigated,  while  the  number  of  persons  employed 
was  14,204,  or  20.4  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  persons.  Of  the 
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5$, 250  persons  employed  in  the  first  class,  32,061  worked  nine  hours 
or  less,  14,724  worked  over  nine  but  not  over  ten  hours,  and  5,465 
worked  over  ten  hours.  Of  the  14,204  persons  employed  in  the  second 
class,  6,761  worked  nine  hours  or  less,  4,699  worked  over  nine  but  not 
over  ten  hours,  and  2,744  worked  over  ten  hours. 

The  returns  showed  that  about  97  per  cent  of  the  establishments  had 
a  regular,  definite  noon  recess,  while  3  per  cent  had  no  such  recess.  In 
the  great  majority  of  cases  this  recess  was  between  one  and  two  hours 
in  length.  In  but  few  cases  was  it  less  than  one  hour  or  more  than 
two  hours.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  hours  of  labor  were 
shorter  in  those  establishments  which  had  no  noon  intermission.  In 
addition  to  the  noon  recess,  27  per  cent  of  the  establishments  gave 
other  recesses  for  breakfast  and  for  afternoon  lunch.  Of  the  estab¬ 
lishments  without  a  regular  noon  recess,  45  per  cent  had  recesses 
for  breakfast  and  for  afternoon  lunch.  The  total  time  of  the  two 
additional  recesses  rarely  exceeded  one  hour,  and  in  the  majority  of 
instances  was  one-half  hour  or  less. 

In  20  per  cent  of  the  establishments  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
hours  worked  each  day  occurred  regularly  at  certain  times  in  the  year. 
About  one-third  of  the  persons  investigated  were  affected  by  this 
increase.  The  increase  was  usually  caused  by  special  conditions  pre¬ 
vailing  in  the  business  in  which  the  establishment  was  engaged. 
Some  of  the  most  frequent  causes  were  the  preparation  of  monthly 
pay  rolls,  taking  inventories,  arranging  for  shipments  on  steamers, 
etc.  The  increase  lasted  for  30  days  or  longer  in  the  majority  of 
instances.  As  a  rule  the  increase  was  not  more  than  three  hours  on 
any  one  day.  The  custom  of  working  longer  hours  on  Saturday  was 
but  seldom  met  with.  On  the  other  hand,  in  1,073  establishments,  or 
8  per  cent  of  those  investigated,  there  was  a  reduction  in  the  number 
of  hours  on  Saturday.  In  about  88  per  cent  of  these  cases  the  reduc¬ 
tion  was  two  hours  or  less.  As  regards  Sunday  and  holiday  labor, 
excluding  the  cases  in  which  the  schedules  were  defective  on  this 
point,  it  was  learned  that  work  on  these  days  occurred  in  4,516 
establishments,  which  formed  33  per  cent  of  the  total  number  investi¬ 
gated.  The  number  of  persons  affected  was  24,657,  or  35  per  cent  of 
all  persons  investigated.  In  70  percent  of  the  establishments  and  for 
69  per  cent  of  the  persons  so  affected  this  Sunday  and  holiday  labor 
did  not  exceed  two  hours. 

In  about  34  per  cent  of  the  establishments  leaves  of  absence  were 
given  regularly,  and  in  6  per  cent  “  on  request.”  The  number  of  per¬ 
sons  receiving  regular  leaves  of  absence  was  27,132,  while  those  receiv¬ 
ing  leaves  of  absence  on  request  numbered  5,532.  For  the  female 
employees  over  16  and  for  the  male  apprentices,  the  time  given  was 
usually  less  than  two  weeks,  while  for  the  majority  of  the  male 
employees  over  16  years  of  age  it  was  from  one  to  three  weeks. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  from  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  Early 
Closing  of  Shops.  Session,  1901.  xvi,  213  pp.  (Published  by  order 
of  the  House  of  Commons.) 

This  volume  contains  the  report  and  recommendations  of  a  commit¬ 
tee  appointed  from  the  House  of  Lords  to  consider  the  early  closing 
of  shops.  The  committee  was  directed  to  examine  into  and  report 
upon  the  hours  of  labor  in  tradesmen’s  shops  and  what  steps,  if  any, 
should  be  taken  to  diminish  them. 

The  evidence  taken  by  the  committee  is  printed  in  full  and  occupies 
the  chief  portion  of  the  volume.  It  shows  that  in  many  places  shops, 
even  of  the  better  class,  were  kept  open  80  or  90  hours  per  week,  or 
longer,  in  addition  to  the  time  occupied  in  clearing  up,  putting  away 
goods,  etc.  Small  shops  were  kept  open  much  longer  in  many  cases. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  ascertain  what  effect  an  early-closing  law 
would  have  on  the  various  classes  of  purchasers  in  order  that  the 
rights  of  the  public  as  well  as  those  of  the  shopkeepers  and  their 
assistants  might  be  protected. 

The  investigation  developed  the  fact  that  in  most  instances  ‘  the 
majority  of  proprietors  in  a  given  class  of  trade  were  willing  and 
anxious  to  close  early,  but  were  restrained  from  so  doing  by  the  fact 
that  other  shops  of  that  class  would  remain  open.  Instances  were 
reported  where  an  organized  movement  of  the  shopkeepers  in  certain 
districts  to  establish  an  early-closing  hour  had  been  defeated  because 
of  the  refusal  of  a  few  proprietors  to  join  the  movement.  The  views 
of  a  large  number  of  tradesmen’s  associations  were  brought  before  the 
committee,  either  through  the  associations’  officers  or  by  petitions  or 
resolutions.  Eighty -six  witnesses  were  examined  directly,  62  of 
whom  represented  important  tradesmen’s  associations  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  In  this  manner  over  290  tradesmen’s  associations  were 
found  to  be  in  favor  of  an  early  closing.  The  witnesses  were  generally 
of  opinion  that  little  more  could  be  accomplished  by  voluntary  action 
in  the  direction  of  early  closing,  and  that  legislation  was  necessary. 

The  report  of  the  committee  closes  as  follows: 

u  The  evidence  has  convinced  us  that  earlier  closing  would  bean 
immense  boon  to  the  shopkeeping  community,  to  shopkeepers  and 
shop  assistants  alike;  that  the  present  hours  are  grievously  injurious 
to  health,  especially  in  the  case  of  women,  and  under  these  circum¬ 
stances  we  recommend  that  town  councils  should  be  authorized  to 
pass  provisional  orders,  making  such  regulations  in  respect  to  the 
closing  of  shops  as  may  seem  to  them  to  be  necessary  for  the  areas 
under  their  jurisdiction;  and  these  provisional  orders  should  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  Parliament  in  the  usual  manner  before  acquiring  the  force 
of  law.  Special  enactments  for  restraining  the  outlay  involved,  and 
providing  for  its  discharge,  may  be  necessary.” 


DECISIONS  OE  COURTS  AFFECTING  LABOR. 


[This  subject,  begun  in  Bulletin  No.  2,  has  been  continued  in  successive  issues 
All  material  parts  of  the  decisions  are  reproduced  in  the  words  of  the  courts,  indi¬ 
cated  when  short  by  quotation  marks,  and  when  long  by  being  printed  solid.  In 
order  to  save  space,  matter  needed  simply  by  way  of  explanation  is  given  in  the 
words  of  the  editorial  reviser.] 

DECISIONS  UNDER  STATUTORY  LAW. 

• 

Boycotts — Associations  to  Regulate  Prices — Injunction — 
Walsh  v.  Association  of  Alaster  Plumbers  of  St.  Louis,  et  al .,  Court 
of  Appeals  al  St.  Louis ,  Mo.,  71  Southwestern  Reporter,  page  lf>5. — 
This  case  came  before  the  court  of  appeals  on  an  appeal  by  J.  E. 
Walsh  from  a  judgment  in  the  St.  Louis  circuit  court.  Walsh  was 
a  master  plumber  and  in  his  bill  complained  that  a  boycott  had  been 
established  against  him  by  the  defendant  Association  of  Master 
Plumbers,  composed  of  about  three  hundred  persons,  and  by  a  com¬ 
bination  of  persons  engaged  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  goods  and 
materials  known  as  plumbers’  supplies.  Walsh  was  not  a  member  of 
the  association,  but  had  been  a  duly  licensed  and  registered  plumber 
for  a  number  of  years  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis  until  about  the  year 
1899.  At  about  this  date  the  members  of  the  Association  of  Master 
Plumbers  and  the  dealers  and  manufacturers  doing  business  in  the  city 
were  alleged  to  have  entered  into  an  understanding  and  combination  in 
writing  combining  and  conspiring  together  against  Walsh  and  all  other 
plumbers  in  the  city  who  were  not  members  of  the  association,  where¬ 
by  it  was  agreed  that  the  aforesaid  dealers  and  manufacturers  would 
not  sell  to  any  master  plumber  any  plumbers’  supplies  unless  he  was 
or  became  a  member  of  said  association.  It  was  further  agreed  by  the 
members  of  the  association  that  they  would  boycott  any  dealer  found 
selling  to  a  plumber  not  a  member  of  their  association,  and  the  manu¬ 
facturers  and  dealers,  on  their  part,  agreed  among  themselves  that  if 
anyone  of  their  number  should  sell  or  permit  to  be  sold  any  such  sup¬ 
plies  to  any  plumber  or  other  person  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis  who  did 
not  belong  to  the  Master  Plumbers’  Association  he  should  be  lined 
therefor  the  sum  of  $250.  Walsh  was  unwilling  to  join  the  Association 
of  Master  Plumbers,  and  in  consequence  "found  himself  unable  to  pur¬ 
chase  supplies  and  materials  in  order  to  finish  contracts  which  he  had 
undertaken.  The  bill  alleged  that  such  agreements  were  a  conspiracy 
in  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Missouri  and  that  they  were  in 
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restraint  of  trade  and  in  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  plaintiff  and  the 
general  public  and  against  the  public  policy.  He  claimed  that  his 
business  had  been  practically  ruined,  and  that  he  had  no  redress  at  all, 
and  asked  for  an  injunction  against  the  parties  complained  of  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  continuation  of  the  wrongful  acts  above  recited.  A  temporary 
injunction  was  granted,  but  on  hearing  a  demurrer  was  filed  by  the 
defendants  alleging  that  the  petition  did  not  state  facts  sufficient  to 
constitute  a  cause  of  action  against  the  defendants  or  any  of  them; 
that  the  plaintiff  was  not  entitled  to  relief  in  equity,  and  that  if  there 
was  any  right  of  action  such  action  should  be  brought  by  the  attorney  - 
general  of  the  State  of  Missouri  or  by  the  prosecuting  attorney  of  the 
city  of  St.  Louis  and  not  by  the  plaintiff,  who  was  a  private  citizen. 
This  demurrer  was  sustained  and  the  temporary  restraining  order  dis¬ 
solved.  It  was  from  this  ruling  that  Walsh  appealed.  The  court  of 
appeals  reversed  the  judgment  of  the  circuit  court,  Judge  Bland,  speak¬ 
ing  for  the  court,  using  in  part  the  following  language: 

In  Hunt  v.  Simonds,  19  Mo.,  at  page  586,  the  court  said:  “It  is 
obviously  the  right  of  every  citizen  to  deal  or  refuse  to  deal  with  any 
other  citizen,  and  no  person  has  ever  thought  himself  entitled  to  com¬ 
plain  in  a  court  of  justice  of  a  refusal  to  deal  with  him,  except  in  some 
cases  where,  by  reason  of  the  public  character  which  a  party  sustains, 
there  rests  upon  him  a  legal  obligation  to  deal  and  contract  with 
others.”  Cooley,  in  his  work  on  Torts  (2d  Ed.,  p.  328),  states  the  prin¬ 
ciple  broadly  as  follows:  “It  is  part  of  every  man’s  civil  rights  that 
he  be  left  at  liberty  to  refuse  business  relations  with  any  person  whom¬ 
soever,  whether  the  refusal  rests  upon  reason  or  is  the  result  of  whim, 
caprice,  prejudice,  or  malice.”  A  capitalist  has  the  right  to  employ 
his  capital  or  to  hide  it  away  and  refuse  to  use  it,  so  long  as  he  does 
not  become  a  public  charge,  and  a  man  without  capital  may  labor  or 
refuse  to  labor  so  long  as  he  keeps  out  of  the  poorhouse.  So,  also, 
have  capitalists  the  right  to  combine  their  capital  in  productive  enter¬ 
prises,  and  by  lawful  competition  drive  the  individual  producer  and 
the  smaller  ones  out  of  business.  And  laborers  and  artisans  have  the 
right  to  form  unions,  and  by  their  united  effort  fight  competition  by 
lawful  means.  And  courts  will  not  lay  their  hands  upon  either  to 
restrain  them,  however  fierce  the  competition,  so  long  as  their  methods 
are  lawful.  But,  if  either  steps  without  the  pale  of  the  law,  and  by 
fraud,  misrepresentation,  intimidation,  obstruction,  or  molestation 
hinders  one  in  his  business  or  his  avocation  as  an  artisan  or  laborer, 
courts  have  not  hesitated  to  interfere,  and  to  afford  remedial  relief, 
either  by  awarding  compensatory  damages  in  an  action  at  law,  or, 
where  the  injury  is  a  continuing  one,  by  granting  injunctive  relief. 
[Cases  cited.]  The  petition  alleges  that  the  agreement  between  the 
Association  of  Master  Plumbers  and  the  respondent  corporations  is  for 
the  purpose  of  fixing  prices  and  limiting  the  production  of  plumbers’ 
supplies.  Agreements  of  this  character  are  prohibited  by  section  8978, 
art.  2,  c.  143,  Rev.  Stat.,  1899,  and  they  are,  therefore,  unlawful. 
But  it  is  contended  by  respondents  that,  conceding  the  agreement  to 
be  unlawful  because  within  the  prohibition  of  said  section,  the  illegal 
agreement  concerns  the  public  only,  and  can  only  be  declared  illegal 
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in  a  suit  brought  for  the  purpose  by  the  attorney -general  or  the  pros¬ 
ecuting  attorney  of  the  county,  as  provided  by  the  next  succeeding 
section  (8979).  Section  8982  of  the  same  article  expressly  provides 
that  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  article  to  provide  an  additional  remedy 
for  the  control  and  restraint  of  pools,  trusts,  and  conspiracies  in 
restraint  of  trade.  And  it  is  evident  that  if  the  remedy  prayed  for  by 
appellant  existed  before  the  enactment  of  said  article  2,  it  is  not  taken 
away  or  in  any  way  abridged  by  section  8979  of  the  article. 

The  contract  being  unlawful,  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  or  not 
the  appellant’s  private  rights  were  obstructed  or  interfered  with  as 
a  result  of  the  illegal  agreement.  The  petition  alleges  that  they  were; 
that  he  was  unable  to  purchase  supplies,  on  account  of  said  agreement, 
with  which  to  do  his  work,  and  was  prevented  from  taking  plumbers’ 
contracts  for  the  reason  he  could  not  procure  the  supplies  necessary 
to  till  the  contracts;  that  the  only  reason  the  respondent  corporations 
have  for  refusing  to  sell  him  supplies  is  because  he  is  not  a  member 
of  the  Association  of  Master  Plumbers,  and  that  one  of  the  purposes 
of  the  illegal  agreement  is  to  coerce  him  to  become  a  member  of  said 
association.  In  Doremust’.  Hennessy,  176  Ill.,  608;  52  N.  E.,  924  [see 
Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  No.  22,  page  463],  it  was  held 
that  members  of  a  trade  association,  wTho  combined  to  induce  or  com¬ 
pel  other  persons  not  to  deal  nor  enter  into  contracts  with  one  who 
will  not  join  the  association,  or  conform  his  prices  with  those  fixed 
by  the  association,  will  be  liable  for  the  injuries  caused  to  him  by  loss 
of  business  resulting  from  such  combination.  The  allegations  of  the 
petition  show  that  the  respondents  have  conspired  together  to  boycott 
the  appellant  and  other  master  plumbers  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis  who 
have  not  joined  the  Association  of  Master  Plumbers.  A  boycott  is 
defined  to  be  an  illegal  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade.  An  instruc¬ 
tive  case  in  this  connection  is  the  House  of  Lords  case  of  Quinn  v. 
Leathern  [1901]  App.  Cas.,  495,  wherein  it  was  unanimously  held  that: 
“A  combination  of  two  or  more,  without  justification  or  excuse,  to 
injure  a  man  in  his  trade  by  inducing  his  customers  or  servants  to 
break  their  contracts  with  him,  or  not  to  deal  with  him  or  continue  in 
his  employment,  is,  if  it  results  in  damage  to  him,  actionable.” 

Applying  the  doctrine  of  these  cases  to  the  allegations  of  the  peti¬ 
tion,  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  agreement  between  the  respond¬ 
ents  is  an  illegal  conspiracy,  and  that  its  effect  is  to  inflict  a  civil 
wrong  upon  appellant,  and  that  this  wrong  is  a  continuing  one,  and, 
according  to  all  the  authorities  entitles  the  appellant  to  injunctive 
relief  so  far  as  a  court  of  equity  is  authorized  to  administer  it  within 
the  bounds  of  equitable  jurisprudence.  We  think  it  is  competent 
for  the  court  to  declare  the  agreement  complained  of  as  illegal  and 
void,  and  to  restrain  the  parties  to  the  agreement  from  keeping  its 
terms  or  demanding  that  they  be  kept,  and  thus  leave  the  respond¬ 
ent  corporations  and  each  of  them  free  to  deal  or  not  to  deal  with 
appellant,  as  they  may  choose.  In  so  far  as  it  appears  from  the  alle¬ 
gations  of  the  petition,  the  Association  of  Master  Plumbers  is  not  an 
illegal  association.  Presumably  it  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
mutual  protection,  and  to  fight  competition  in  their  business  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis.  As  we  have  seen,  the  associ- 
tion  may  lawfully  do  this  by  lawful  means  and  methods  to  the  extent 
of  driving  nonmembers  out  of  business.  We  see  nothing,  therefore, 
in  the  petition  that  would  authorize  a  court  of  equity  to  dissolve  the 
association. 
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The  judgment  is  reversed,  and  the  cause  remanded,  with  directions 
to  the  circuit  court  to  set  aside  the  order  sustaining  the  demurrer  and 
to  overrule  the  same,  with  leave  to  respondents  to  answer  if  they  are 
so  advised. 


Employers’  Liability — Constitutionality  of  Statute — Ballard 
et  al.  v.  Mississippi  Cotton  Oil  Company ,  Supreme  Court  of  Missis¬ 
sippi,  3Jj.  Southern  Reporter ,  page  533. — This  case  arose  from  an  action 
by  Elizabeth  Ballard  and  others  against  the  above-named  company  to 
recover  damages  for  the  death  of  John  Ballard,  who  received  injuries 
as  the  result  of  the  failure  of  the  company  to  furnish  a  safe  and  suit¬ 
able  appliance  for  his  use  while  in  its  employment.  The  facts  are  of 
minor  importance  and  appear  with  sufficient  fullness  in  the  opening 
paragraph  of  the  remarks  of  Judge  Whitfield,  who  delivered  the 
opinion  of  the  court.  The  action  rested  upon  the  provisions  of  chapter 
66  of  the  laws  of  1898,  which  provides  that  “  every  employee  of  any 
corporation  shall  have  the  same  rights  and  remedies  for  an  injury 
suffered  by  him  from  an  act  or  omission  of  the  corporation  or  its 
employees  as  are  allowed  by  other  persons  not  employees,  where  the 
injury  results  from  the  negligence  of  a  superior  agent  or  officer,  or  of 
a  person  having  a  right  to  control  or  direct  the  services  of  the  party 
injured,  and  also  when  the  injury  results  from  the  negligence  of  a 
fellow  servant,”  etc.,  and  that  knowledge  of  defective  appliances,  etc., 
shall  constitute  no  defense.  This  law  was  declared  unconstitutional 
in  the  circuit  court  of  Yazoo  County  and  on  appeal  this  judgment  was 
affirmed  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  State.  The  arguments  of  the 
attorneys  for  both  appellant  and  appellee  are  reproduced  in  full  in 
the  Reporter,  and  the  discussion  by  the  judge  of  the  points  raised  is 
quite  extended.  The  conclusions  and  the  principal  grounds  for  the 
same  are  embraced  in  the  following  brief  extracts: 

We  are  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  the  stepladder  furnished  the 
deceased  employee,  John  W.  Ballard,  was  a  wholly  unsafe  and  dan¬ 
gerous  appliance;  but  it  is  equally  clear  that  he  had  knowledge  of  its 
dangerous  character.  Under  the  common  law,  his  suit  would  there¬ 
fore  fail;  but  he  sues  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1898  (Laws 
1898,  p.  85,  c.  66). 

The  act  of  1898  under  review  is  assailed  as  violating  the  fourteenth 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  because  it 
denies,  as  alleged,  to  corporations  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  in 
two  respects:  First,  in  that  it  applies  to  the  employees  of  all  corpora¬ 
tions,  without  reference  to  any  difference  in  the  respective  business  of 
the  corporations;  second,  because  it  discriminates  between  employees 
of  natural  persons  and  of  corporations — and  the  argument  is  put 
briefly  thus  byway  of  illustration:  “Suppose  one  man  has  an  inde¬ 
pendent  fortune  and  has  a  large  body  of  pine  land,  say  in  Clarke 
County,  Miss. ,  and  being  desirous  of  converting  the  timber  upon  these 
lands  into  lumber,  and  recognizing  that  the  sawmill  business  is  hazard¬ 
ous  and  likely  to  impose  large  liability  upon  him,  he  incorporates  this 
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business  under  the  name  of  the  Clarke  County  Sawmilling  Company. 
Alongside  of  him  and  his  property  in  Clarke  County  is  an  individual 
owning  an  equal  body  of  land,  who  does  not  see  fit  to  take  this  pre¬ 
caution.  Suppose  the  boilers  of  these  two  sawmills  are  notoriously 
weak,  and  all  the  employees  of  both  parties  are  aware  of  it,  and  yet 
they  continue  to  work.  Suppose,  now,  at  the  same  time  and  from 
identically  the  same  cause,  a  boiler  explosion  takes  place  in  both  mills. 
The  Clarke  County  Sawmilling  Company  would,  under  the  act  of 
1898,  be  mulcted  in  damages,  but  the  individual  would  not  be  liable.” 
And  it  is  urged  that  the  act  applies  to  all  corporations  but  to  no  natural 
persons,  and,  since  the  natural  person  and  the  corporation  might  be 
both  engaged  in  precisely  the  same  business,  a  discrimination  in  such 
cases  does  not  rest  on  any  difference  in  the  business.  Possibly  the 
clearest  statement  of  the  doctrine  contended  for  by  appellee  is  that 
stated  in  Soon  Hing  v.  Crowley,  113  U.  S.  708,  709,  5  Sup.  Ct.  733, 
28  L.  Ed.  1145,  as  follows:  “The  discriminations  which  are  open  to 
objection  are  those  where  persons  engaged  in  the  same  business  are 
subject  to  different  restrictions,  or  are  held  entitled  to  different  privi¬ 
leges  under  the  same  conditions.  It  is  only  then  that  the  discrimina¬ 
tion  can  be  said  to  impair  that  equal  right  which  all  can  claim  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  law.  ” 

Our  conclusion,  after  the  most  careful  and  protracted  consideration, 
is  that  section  1  of  the  act  of  1898  (Acts  1898,  p.  85,  c.  66),  violates 
the  fourteenth  amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
in  that  it  imposes  restrictions  upon  all  corporations,  without  reference 
to  any  difference  arising  out  of  the  natures  of  their  business,  which 
are  not  imposed  upon  natural  persons,  and  thus  denies  to  corporations 
the  equal  protection  of  the  law.  We  are,  therefore,  constrained  to 
declare  the  said  act  unconstitutional. 


Employers’  Liability — Mine  Regulations — Failure  to  Perform 
Statutory  Duties — Ilimrod  Coal  Company  v.  Stevens ,  Supreme 
Court  of  Illinois ,  67  Northeastern  Reporter ,  page  389. — Jn  this  case 
Onie  Stevens  had  sued  the  coal  company  named  above  to  recover  dam¬ 
ages  for  the  death  of  her  husband.  It  appears  that  Stevens  was  a 
driver  in  the  coal  mine  and  while  engaged  about  his  duties  was  injured 
by  being  run  into  by  a  car  under  the  care  of  another  driver,  from 
which  injury  he  died.  Stevens  was  driver  on  what  was  known  as  side 
entry  No.  3,  which  connected  directly  with  the  main  entry,  while  one 
Lyons  was  driver  on  side  entry  No.  4.  The  track  in  this  latter  entry 
did  not  extend  through  to  the  main  entry  but  turned  through  the 
cross  wall  and  joined  the  track  in  side  entry  No.  3  at  some  distance 
from  the  main  entry.  There  was  a  swinging  door  near  the  junction 
of  the  two  tracks,  placed  there  for  purposes  of  ventilation.  This  door 
was  customarily  pushed  open  by  the  mule  drawing  the  car,  no  atten¬ 
dant  being  stationed  there.  At  the  time  of  the  accident  causing  the 
death,  L}rons  came  through  this  door  with  mule  and  car  at  the  rate  of 
about  eight  miles  an  hour,  the  mule  pushing  the  door  open  and  run¬ 
ning  against  Stevens  with  the  results  stated. 
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The  mining  laws  of  the  State  require  proper  ventilation  in  all  mines, 
two  clauses  providing  that  u  (e)  All  permanent  doors  in  mines  used  in 
guiding  and  directing  the  ventilating  currents  shall  be  so  hung  and 
adjusted  as  to  close  automatically;  ”  and  u  (f)  At  all  principal  door¬ 
ways,  through  which  cars  are  hauled,  an  attendant  shall  be  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  opening  and  closing  said  doors  when  trips  of  cars 
are  passing  to  and  from  the  workings.” 

The  plaintiff  charged  that  the  failure  to  have  an  attendant  at  this 
doorway  between  entries  No.  3  and  4  was  negligence  in  view  of  the 
requirements  of  this  statute,  and  that  if  the  law  had  been  complied 
with  the  attendant  would  have  been  able  to  prevent  the  accident.  The 
mining  company  contended  that  this  doorway  was  not  a  principal 
doorway  as  described  in  the  statute,  and  further  that  the  duties  of  the 
attendant  would  not  in  any  case  have  extended  to  the  prevention  of 
accidents  such  as  the  above. 

The  circuit  court  of  Vermilion  County  awarded  damages  to  the 
plaintiff,  Stevens,  and  this  judgment  was  affirmed  by  the  appellate 
court  of  the  third  district.  The  case  was  again  appealed  to  the  supreme 
court  of  the  State,  where  the  judgment  of  the  courts  below  was 
affirmed. 

Judge  Cartwright,  for  the  court,  reviewed  the  above  facts,  and 
concluded  as  follows: 

The  principal  purpose  of  the  section  is  to  provide  for  ventilation,  and 
doors  are  necessary  to  guide  and  direct  the  current.  It  is  argued  that 
where  the  current  of  air  is  strong  doors  can  not  be  made  to  swing  both 
ways,  but  must  shut  against  a  jam  and  must  be  pushed  open  against 
the  current,  so  that  an  attendant  must  be  provided  to  open  the  door; 
but  where  the  current  is  not  strong  the  door  may  swing  both  ways, 
and  a  mule  can  push  it  open  and,  after  passing  through,  it  will  swing- 
back  into  place.  Counsel  says  that  for  this  reason  attendants  are 
required  at  principal  doors  on  the  main  current  to  open  and  close  them 
quickly,  so  as  to  keep  the  air  flowing  constantly  in  the  same  direction 
and  secure  ventilation.  It  will  be  noticed  that  clause  ue”  provides 
that  all  permanent  doors  used  in  guiding  and  directing  the  ventilating 
currents  shall  close  automatically,  and  according  to  this  theory  the 
force  of  the  main  current  would  close  them  very  quickly  without  an 
attendant.  But  whatever  the  fact  may  be  in  that  respect,  it  is  appar¬ 
ent  that  the  existence  of  the  necessary  doors  creates  a  source  of  danger 
to  those  who  are  driving  on  cars.  The  provision  is  that  there  shall  be 
an  attendant  in  charge  of  each  principal  door,  whose  duty  it  shall  be 
to  open  and  close  it  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  trips  of  cars  to  pass 
through  and  presumably  to  open  it  at  proper  times  and  with  proper 
and  suitable  precautions  for  that  purpose.  It  could  not  have  been 
intended  that  a  person  stationed  at  a  door  to  open  and  close  it  for  the 
passage  of  cars  would  open  it  at  improper  times,  when  collisions  with 
other  cars  would  probably  result.  The  presence  of  an  attendant,  per¬ 
forming  his  duty  as  required  by  the  statute,  would  tend  to  secure  the 
safety  of  the  driver;  and  in  view  of  the  danger,  it  seems  to  us  fairly 
within  the  purpose  of  the  act  to  provide  against  dangers  resulting 
from  the  existence  of  the  necessary  obstructions  in  the  form  of  doors. 
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It  could  not  have  been  in  the  contemplation  of  the  legislature  that  the 
attendant  would  push  the  door  open  whenever  a  car  came  along  the 
track,  regardless  of  consequences  and  without  the  exercise  of  any  care. 
We  think  the  declaration  was  properly  based  on  the  statute.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  if  there  had  been  an  attendant  at  the  door,  properly 
performing  his  duties,  the  accident  would  not  have  occurred;  and  the 
evidence  was  that  when  there  was  no  attendant  the  only  safe  way  was 
to  stop  the  car  and  go  forward  and  look  through  the  door  to  see 
whether  anyone  was  coming  on  the  other  track.  It  must  be  presumed 
that  an  attendant,  stationed  at  the  door  to  open  it,  would  have  per¬ 
formed  that  duty. 

The  principal  controversy  at  the  trial  was  as  to  the  question 
whether  this  door  was  a  principal  door,  within  the  meaning  of  the 
statute,  or  a  subordinate  door.  The  evidence  for  the  plaintiff  was 
that  principal  doors  were  those  through  which  there  was  considerable 
travel,  that  all  doors  which  were  much  used  were  principal  doors, 
and  that  this  door  was  of  that  character.  The  evidence  for  the  de¬ 
fendant  was  that  the  character  of  a  door  as  a  principal  or  subordinate 
door  is  determined  b}^  the  current  of  air;  that  a  principal  door  is  a 
door  on  an  entry  where  there  is  a  main  current,  before  it  has  been 
divided  and  subdivided;  and  that  this  was  not  a  principal  door.  This 
was  a  question  of  fact,  settled  b}^  the  judgment  of  the  appellate  court. 

The  judgment  of  the  appellate  court  is  affirmed. 


Employers’  Liability — Railroad  Companies — Construction  of 
Statute — What  is  a  Locomotive  Engine — Jarvis  v.  Hitch ,  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  Indiana ,  67  Northeastern  Reporter ,  page  1057. — This 
was  an  action  by  Oscar  Hitch  against  George  T.  Jarvis,  receiver  of  a 
railroad  company,  to  recover  damages  under  the  fourth  subdivision  of 
the  first  section  of  the  employers’  liability  act.  The  circuit  court  of 
Gibson  County  allowed  damages,  from  which  an  appeal  was  taken  to 
the  appellate  court,  where  the  judgment  was  affirmed.  (For  a  report 
of  this  decision  see  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  No.  45,  page 
380.)  On  rehearing  before  the  supreme  court  this  judgment  was 
reversed,  the  case  turning  on  the  question  of  whether  the  machine  by 
whose  movement  Hitch  was  injured  was  or  was  not  a  locomotive 
engine.  The  appellate  court  had  ruled  that  it  was  properly  so  classed, 
but  the  supreme  court  gave  its  opinion  to  the  contrary.  The  machine 
consisted  of  a  steam  engine  placed  on  one  end  of  a  flat  car,  while  at 
the  other  was  the  driver  used  in  raising  the  hammer,  all  forming  one 
machine  and  used  as  a  pile-driver.  The  engine  was  used  to  lift  the 
hammer,  and  also,  by  means  of  a  sprocket  wheel  on  the  axle  under  the 
boiler  and  a  chain  running  from  the  engine  to  such  wheel,  to  move 
the  machine  back  and  forth  upon  the  tracks  when  desired. 

Judge  Monks,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  used  in  part  the 
following  language: 

Said  employers’  liability^  act  was'  adopted  by  the  legislature  of  this 
State  in  1893,  and  said  fourth  subdivision  of  the  first  section  thereof, 
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so  far  as  a  right  of  action  is  given  for  injury  caused  by  the  negligence 
of  persons  in  charge  of  uany  signal,  locomotive  engine,  or  train  upon 
a  railway,”  is  substantially  the  same  as  the  fifth  subsection  of  the 
English  employer’s  liability  act  of  1880.  As  the  English  employer’s 
liability  act  was  enacted  in  1880,  the  meaning  given  the  words  “  loco¬ 
motive  engine”  in  said  fifth  subsection  thereof  by  the  courts  of  that 
country  before  the  adoption  by  the  legislature  of  this  State  of  said 
fourth  subdivision  in  1893  is  persuasive,  if  not  controlling,  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  meaning  of  the  words  “locomotive  engine”  in  said  fourth 
subdivision  of  section  7083,  Burns’  Rev.  St.  1901.  TCases  cited.] 

The  meaning  of  the  term  “locomotive  engine,”  as  used  in  said 
English  employer’s  liability  act,  was  decided  in  1883  by  the  Queen’s 
Bench  Division  in  Murphy  v.  Wilson,  48  Law  Times,  N.  S.  788;  52 
Law  Journal  Q.  B.  D.  524,  525.  In  that  case  Murphy  sued  to  recover 
compensation  for  personal  injury  caused  to  him  while  in  the  service 
of  Wilson  &  Son,  as  he  alleged,  by  reason  of  the  negligence  of  a  per¬ 
son  in  the  service  of  said  Wilson  &  Son,  who  “had  charge  and  con¬ 
trol  of  a  locomotive  engine  on  a  railroad.”  It  was  shown  by  the 
evidence  that  the  alleged  “locomotive  engine”  was  a  “machine  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  crane  and  a  steam  engine  working  it,  both  being  mounted 
on  the  same  truck  and  forming  one  machine,  and  so  constructed  that 
the  engine  served  the  double  purpose  of  moving  the  machine  from 
place  to  place  and  of  raising  stone  by  means  of  the  crane.”  Pollock, 
B.,  said;  “This  machine  was  a  steam  crane,  so  fixed  on  a  trolley  that, 
by  means  of  shifting  gear  working  on  the  axles  of  the  trolley,  the 
crane  and  trolle}7  could  be  moved  from  one  place  to  another  along 
rails  which  in  the  present  case  were  only  temporary.  It  can  only  be 
said  to  be  a  locomotive  engine  in  the  sense  that  it  is  an  engine,  and, 
by  means  of  the  trolley  to  which  it  is  affixed  it  is  capable  of  being 
moved  about.  Now  the  term  ‘locomotive  engine’  has  a  well-known 
significance,  and  is  used  generally  for  an  engine  to  draw  a  train  of 
trucks  or  cars  along  a  permanent  or  temporary  set  of  rails.  There  is 
also  a  well-known  class  of  engines,  such  as  traction  engines,  which, 
though  they  are  capable  of  being  moved  from  place  to  place,  are  never 
spoken  of  as  locomotive  engines.  Was  it  then  the  intention  of  the 
legislature  to  include  these  latter,  or  such  an  engine  as  the  steam 
crane  in  question,  or  only  to  refer  to  those  engines  that  are  usually 
styled  ‘locomotive  engines’?  The  words  used  in  the  subsection,  in 
connection  with  the  term  ‘locomotive  engine,’  refer  exclusively  to 
well-known  things  connected  with  the  ordinary  working  of  a  railway. 
The  machine  in  this  case  is  intended  to  lift  heavy  weights  of  stone 
and  other  materials  used  in  constructing  a  railway,  having,  besides, 
an  incidental  power  of  applying  its  steam  force  to  the  trolley.  If  the 
legislature  had  intended  to  include  any  such  machine  they  would 
have  used  proper  terms.  I  can  see  no  reason  why  the  defendants  in 
this  case  should  be  held  liable  under  this  section  any  more  than  if  it 
were  a  case  of  a  steam-printing  machine  or  a  punching  machine.” 
Lopez,  J.,  said:  “I  am  of  the  same  opinion.  1  think  that  the  words 
‘locomotive  engine’  in  section  1,  subsection  5,  of  the  employers’ 
liability  act  of  1880,  which  have  a  well-known  and  ordinary  meaning, 
must  be  read  as  having  been  used  by  the  legislature  with  that  mean¬ 
ing,  and  only  in  that  sense.” 

The  machine  in  this  case  was  intended  to  drive  piles,  and  was  con¬ 
structed  and  used  for  that  purpose,  and,  as  an  incident,  there  was 
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attached  to  it  the  power  to  move  itself  and  the  cars  belonging  to  it 
from  place  to  place,  by  applying  its  steam  power  to  one  of  the  axles 
upon  which  it  rested.  There  is  no  substantial  difference  between  the 
steam  crane  in  the  case  of  Murphy  v.  Wilson,  supra,  and  the  steam 
pile  driver  in  this  case,  except  the  first  was  used  to  lift  heavy  weights, 
and  the  latter  to  drive  piles.  We  think  it  is  clear  that  the  steam  pile 
driver  was  not  a  u locomotive  engine”  within  the  meaning  of  said 
fourth  subdivision  of  section  1  of  the  act  of  1893,  being  section  7083, 
Burns’  Rev.  St.,  1901.  By  the  term  “ locomotive  engine”  used  in 
said  clause,  the  legislature  only  intended  an  engine  constructed  and 
used  for  traction  purposes  on  a  railroad  track. 


Employers’  Liability — Railroad  Companies — Safety  Coup¬ 
lers —  Locomotive  Tender — Larabee  v.  New  York,  New  Haven 
and  Hartford  Railroad  Company,  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  66  Northeastern  Reporter,  page  103%. — In  this  case  George 
Larabee  obtained  a  judgment  against  the  above-named  company  for 
injuries  received  while  trying  to  couple  a  car  and  a  tender,  against 
which  judgment  the  company  brought  exceptions.  These  exceptions 
were  sustained  and  the  judgment  reversed,  the  opinion  of  the  court 
being  delivered  by  Judge  Holmes,  from  whose  remarks  the  following 
is  quoted: 

The  car  was  equipped  with  an  automatic  coupler,  as  required  by 
St.,  1895,  p.  412,  c.  362,  sec.  2  (R.  L.,  c.  Ill,  sec.  203),  but  the  tender 
was  not,  so  that  the  coupling  had  to  be  done  in  the  old  way  with  a  link 
and  pin.  The  plaintiff’s  case  was  that  the  tender  should  have  been 
equipped  in  the  same  manner  as  the  car. 

The  section  cited  copies,  for  traffic  within  the  State,  the  provisions 
of  United  States  Statutes,  act  March  2,  1893,  c.  196,  sec.  2,  27  Stat., 
531  [U.  S.  Comp.  St.,  1901,  p.  3174],  as  to  interstate  commerce. 
The  material  words  are,  “  No  railroad  corporation  shall  haul  or  permit 
to  be  hauled  or  used  on  its  lines  *  *  *  any  car  which  is  not 

equipped  with  coupl  rs  coupling  automatically  b}^  impact,  and  which 
can  be  uncoupled  without  the  necessity  of  men  going  between  the  ends 
of  the  cars.”  By  a  later  section  it  is  enacted  that  “any  employee  of 
such  corporation  who  may  be  injured  b}^  any  *  *  *  car,  or  train 

in  use  contrary  to  the  provison  of  this  act  shall  not  be  deemed  thereby 
to  have  assumed  the  risk  thereby  occasioned,  although  continuing  in 
the  employment  of  such  corporation  after  the  unlawful  use  of  such 
*  *  *  car,  or  train  has  been  brought  to  his  knowledge.”  (Act 

March  2,  1893,  c.  196,  sec.  8.  27  Stat.,  532  [U.  S.  Comp.  St.,  1901,  p. 
3176].)  The  defendant  asked  a  ruling  that  a  tender  of  a  locomotive  is 
not  a  car  within  the  meaning  of  the  act.  The  refusal  of  this  raises  the 
only  question  with  which  it  is  necessary  to  deal. 

The  court  is  of  opinion  that  the  ruling  requested  should  have  been 
given.  It  may  be,  as  some  of  us  think,  that  the  rear  end  of  the  tender 
is  within  the  policy  and  object  of  the  act,  but  the  word  “car”  in  its 
ordinary  use  and  acceptance  does  not  include  it.  On  the  contrary,  it 
excludes  the  tender  as  obviously  as  it  does  the  engine.  It  always  is 
dangerous  to  give  unusual  meanings  to  the  words  of  a  document  on  the 
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strength  of  an  imagination  of  what  the  writer  had  in  mind.  More¬ 
over,  the  other  language  of  the  section  indicates  that,  whatever  the 
evil  which  the  legislature  sought  to  prevent,  it  had  in  mind  only  cars 
properly  so  called.  The  prohibition  “no  railroad  corporation  shall 
haul”  hardly  would  be  so  expressed  if  it  had  in  conscious  view  not 
merely  the  cars  which  are  regarded  as  the  inert  objects  of  traction  by 
a  separate  engine  from  which  they  are  detached  daily,  but  also  the  ten¬ 
ders  which  are  so  much  more  closely  associated  with  the  source  of 
power  as  almost  to  be  regarded  as  one  with  it,  and  which  only  excep¬ 
tionally  and  with  more  or  less  difficulty  are  taken  apart  from  it. 


Employers’  Liability — Vice-Principal — Assumption  of  Risk — 
Effect  of  Statute  —  Sufficiency  of  Allegations — American 
Rolling  Mill  Company  v.  Hulling er ,  Supreme  Court  of  Indiana ,  67 
northeastern  Reporter ,  page  986. — James  M.  Hullinger  sued  the 
American  Rolling  Mill  Company  for  injuries  received  while  in  its 
employment,  and  obtained  a  verdict  in  the  circuit  court  of  Delaware 
County.  The  company’s  attorneys  had  demurred  to  the  complaint  as 
insufficient,  but  this  demurrer  was  overruled  and  judgment  entered  as 
stated.  On  appeal  to  the  supreme  court  the  action  of  the  court  below 
was  reversed.  Demurrer  was  based  on  two  points:  First,  that  the 
complaint  did  not  properly  charge  the  company  with  negligence,  in 
that  it  did  not  sufficiently  set  forth  the  status  of  the  master  mechanic, 
by  whose  fault  the  injury  was  caused,  as  a  vice-principal  of  the 
plaintiff;  and,  secondly,  in  that  the  complaint  did  not  state  facts  which 
would  negative  the  common-law  doctrine  of  the  assumption  of  risk  by 
the  plaintiff.  Judge  Gillett,  who  announced  the  opinion  of  the  court, 
took  up  these  questions  in  order  as  follows: 

The  first  question  is  whether  it  appears  from  the  complaint  that  said 
master  mechanic  was  not  a  coservant,  but  was  a  person  for  whose 
acts  the  appellant  was  responsible.  It  is  charged  in  said  pleading  not 
only  that  said  master  mechanic  had  full  charge  of  the  work  at  which 
appellee  was  engaged  at  the  time  of  his  injury,  but  that  he  had  been 
“intrusted  by  said  defendant  with  the  duty  of  keeping  the  ways, 
works,  plant,  tools,  and  machinery  connected  with  and  in  use  in  the 
business  of  said  defendant  corporation  in  proper  condition.”  The 
complaint  shows  that  the  master  mechanic  was  a  vice-principal,  and 
in  that  particular,  at  least,  facts  are  stated  on  which  a  common-law 
liability  may  be  based.  (Southern  Indiana,  etc. ,  R.  Co.  v.  Martin  (at 
last  term),  66  N.  E.,  886.) 

The  further  question  that  is  presented  concerning  the  complaint  is 
whether  it  should  state  facts  showing  that  appellee  had  not  assumed 
the  risk,  which  in  this  case  arose  from  leaving  a  bent  or  truss  leaning 
against  a  gin  pole,  without  being  held  in  position  by  guy  ropes  or 
other  means  of  support.  It  is  admitted  by  counsel  for  appellee  that 
this  showing  would  have  been  necessary,  according  to  the  course  of 
decisions  in  this  State,  in  stating  a  liability  for  negligence,  between 
master  and  servant  not  resting  upon  any  statute.  Notwithstanding 
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the  duties  the  master  owes  the  servant  at  common  law,  yet,  if  it 
appears  that  the  latter  had  assumed  the  risk,  there  is  no  liability 
for  negligence.  This  is  but  an  application  of  the  maxim,  “Volenti 
non  lit  injuria,11  which  states  a  principle  of  very  broad  application  in 
the  law.  The  master  may  not  have  performed  the  duty  required  of 
him,  but  if  the  servant  knows  that  such  duty  has  not  been  performed, 
and  appreciates  the  extent  of  the  risk  that  he  thereby  runs,  or  should 
have  known  and  appreciated  the  same,  he  ordinarily  assumes  the  risk, 
and  this  absolves  the  master  from  liability  for  his  resulting  injury. 

Judge  Gillett  then  took  up  the  contention  of  Hullinger’s  counsel 
that  the  common-law  doctrine  of  the  assumption  of  risk  had  been 
modified  by  the  employers’  liability  act  of  March  4,  1893.  This  law 
provides  that  “  every  railroad  or  other  corporation,  except  municipal, 
operating  in  this  State  shall  be  liable  in  damages  for  personal  injury 
suffered  by  any  employee  while  in  its  service,  the  employee  so  injured 
being  in  the  exercise  of  due  care  and  diligence,”  in  certain  cases. 
These  include  negligence  of  a  superior  in  giving  orders  to  which  the 
injured  employee  was  bound  to  conform,  and  where  the  injury  results 
from  the  act  or  omission  of  any  person,  done  or  made  in  obedience  to 
the  particular  instructions  given  by  any  person  delegated  with  the 
authority  of  the  corporation  in  that  behalf.  Section  2  of  this  act  had 
especially  defined  the  doctrine  of  the  assumption  of  risk  and  denied 
to  an  injured  person  any  remedy  where  the  injury  resulted  from  an 
action  obviously  dangerous  or  where  the  risk  was  so  apparent  that 
the  employee  must  be  charged  with  knowledge  of  the  dangers  attend¬ 
ant  thereon.  This  section  was  repealed  in  1895,  and  the  question 
turned  on  the  principle  controlling  at  present  as  to  assumed  risks.  As 
to  this  point  the  court  said : 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that  the  doctrine  of  assumed 
risk  is  involved  in  cases  arising  under  the  statute.  With  the  repeal 
of  section  2,  the  common  law  became  operative;  and  therefore  the 
doctrine  of  assumed  risk  became  a  part  of  the  section  that  created 
the  liability,  except  to  the  extent  that  the  statute  may  be  said  to  be  in 
conflict  with  the  common  law.  Thus  the  old  doctrine  that  the  servant 
injured  assumed  the  risk  that  his  coservants  might  be  negligent,  as  an 
implication  from  their  common  employment,  merely,  is  not  to  be  held 
applicable  to  the  servants  for  whose  acts  the  statute  makes  the  master 
lialile,  for  such  a  holding  would  establish  in  its  full  vigor  the  coserv¬ 
ant  rule,  which  the  statute  was  intended  to  modify.  [Cases  cited.] 

It  may  be  said  in  passing  that  the  rule  concerning  assumed  risk  is 
different  in  cases  arising  under  the  employers1  liability  act,  where 
definitive  duties  are  not  prescribed,  from  what  it  is  where  a  statute 
points  out  definitely  what  the  master  must  do  in  certain  cases  to  guard 
the  safety  of  the  employee. 

Of  course,  in  cases  of  this  kind,  where  the  servant  is  confronted  by 
the  exigencies  of  a  new  situation,  and  where  he  has  the  implied  assur¬ 
ance  of  reasonable  safet}7  to  himself,  growing  out  of  the  command  of 
the  person  who  stands  for  the  master  to  do  the  work  required,  the 
question  of  assumed  risk  often  becomes  a  mixed  one  of  law  and  fact. 
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But  as  the  risk  that  the  bent  or  truss  mentioned  in  the  complaint  in 
this  case  would  fall  may  have  appeared  glaring,  and  as  the  appellee 
may  or  should  have  known  and  appreciated  the  full  extent  of  the  danger, 
we  regard  the  complaint  as  insufficient. 


Exemption  of  Wages  from  Execution — Necessaries — Con¬ 
struction  of  Statute — Fisher  et  al.  v.  Shea  et  al. ,  Supreme  Judi¬ 
cial  Court  of  Maine ,  Atlantic  Reporter ,  page  81$. — In  this  case 

William  H.  Fisher  and  others  sued  Robert  G.  Shea  and  his  trustees 
to  recover  $15  attorney’s  fee.  When  the  claim  accrued  Shea  was  act¬ 
ing  as  a  police  officer  of  the  city  of  Augusta,  and  was  threatened  with 
an  action  for  alleged  assault  and  battery.  Fisher  was  retained  as 
his  attorney.  The  action  was  not  prosecuted  and  Shea  resisted  the 
recovery  of  the  fee  on  the  ground  that  he  was  protected  by  the 
provisions  of  the  exemption  law  of  the  State,  which  allows  the  wages 
of  a  workingman  for  a  time  not  exceeding  one  month  next  preceding 
the  service  of  the  process  and  not  exceeding  $20  of  the  amount  due 
to  him  as  wages  for  personal  labor.  This  amount  is  not  exempt  in 
any  suit  for  necessaries  furnished  him  or  his  family.  The  question 
turned  solely  on  the  point  as  to  whether  such  an  attorney’s  fee  as  was 
involved  in  the  present  case  should  be  considered  as  necessaries. 
Judge  Peabody  for  the  court  held  that  it  was,  his  remarks  concluding 
as  follows: 

In  the  present  case  there  was  no  arrest  on  the  writ,  but  the  fact  that 
he  was  liable  to  arrest  on  execution  after  judgment  against  him  is  a 
circumstance  proper  to  be  considered.  It  is  analogous  to  cases  where 
original  arrests  were  made.  The  defendant  was  a  police  officer,  and 
as  such  peculiarly  subject  to  prosecutions  of  the  character  described 
in  this  case.  The  suit  against  him  could  not  fail  to  affect  seriously  his 
reputation  as  a  citizen  and  his  efficiency  as  an  officer  of  the  law,  and  he 
was  forced  to  defend  it  to  avoid  consequences  more  injurious  than  the 
loss  of  property  rights. 

It  is  well  to  consider  here  the  purpose  of  the  statute  invoked  in  this 
case.  The  reason  for  its  existence  rests  on  public  policy.  It  is  for 
the  best  interests  of  the  State  that  the  wage-earner  should  have  the 
incentive  to  labor  for  the  maintenance  of  his  home  which  comes  from 
a  judicious  protection  of  his  earnings,  and  equally  so  that  he  should 
be  protected  from  the  effects  of  his  own  improvidence  or  misfortune 
by  holding  out  to  those  who  can  furnish  him  with  the  things  he  needs 
a  reasonable  expectation  of  remuneration.  It  is  obviously  the  intent 
of  the  statute  to  encourage  furnishing  to  all,  without  regard  to  finan¬ 
cial  responsibility,  those  things  whose  lack  might  not  only  cause  hard¬ 
ship  to  the  individual,  but  detriment  to  the  community. 

The  defense  of  a  citizen  from  injury  to  his  person  or  his  reputation, 
the  protection  of  a  public  officer  in  the  performance  of  his  duties,  and 
the  maintenance  of  his  official  charaoter,  may  properly  be  included 
among  those  things  to  which  the  statute  has  given  preference. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  the  services  rendered  in  this  case  were  neces¬ 
saries  within  the  meaning  of  the  law. 
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DECISIONS  UNDER  COMMON  LAW. 

Employer  and  Employee— Employees  of  Contractors — Duty 
to  Keep  Appliances  in  Safe  Condition—  Central  Coal  and  Iron 
Company  v.  Grided s  Administrator ,  Court  of  Appeals  of  Kentucky , 
7Jf  Southwestern  Reporter,  page  1058. — Foley  &  Nunan  were  independ¬ 
ent  contractors  employed  by  the  above-named  company  to  sink  a  shaft 
on  one  of  their  properties  at  a  stipulated  price  per  foot.  The  coal 
company  was  to  furnish  certain  necessary  tools  and  implements,  while 
all  labor  and  ammunition  were  to  be  supplied  by  the  contractors. 
Daniel  Grider  was  an  employee  of  the  contractors  and  was  killed  by 
being  struck  with  a  tub  which  fell  as  the  result  of  the  breaking  of  a 
wire  rope  which  had  been  furnished  by  the  company  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  its  contract.  This  rope  was  new  when  furnished  and 
had  been  in  use  for  about  six  months.  The  contractors  employed  and 
paid  their  own  laborers,  their  names  not  appearing  on  the  pay  roll  of 
the  coal  company.  The  company  had  no  direction  or  control  of  such 
workmen,  nor  was  the  work  under  the  supervision  of  the  company  any 
further  than  was  necessary  for  the  making  of  estimates  to  enable  it  to 
make  payments  to  the  contractors  from  time  to  time  for  the  work 
done.  These  facts  were  established  without  contradiction.  Grider’s 
administrator  had  recovered  damages  in  the  circuit  court  of  Muhlen¬ 
berg  County,  which  judgment,  on  appeal,  was  reversed  by  the  court 
of  appeals.  Judge  Paynter  announced  the  decision  of  the  court,  the 
following  being  the  concluding  portions  of  the  same: 

The  court  concludes  that  the  relation  of  master  and  servant  did  not 
exist  between  appellant  [the  coal  company]  and  Foley  &  Nunan,  or 
between  it  and  the  intestate,  arid  that  it  was  not  under  a  duty  to  look 
after  the  rope  and  keep  it  in  a  reasonably"  safe  condition.  If  any  one 
was  guilty  of  actionable  negligence,  Foley  &  Nunan  were,  in  using  the 
rope  after  it  got  in  an  unsafe  condition.  The  undisputed  facts  show 
that  the  negligent  act  (if  such  there  was)  did  not  consist  in  furnishing 
an  insufficient  or  defective  rope,  but  in  allowing  it  to  become  so  by 
those  to  whom  it  wTas  furnished— the  intestate’s  employers,  between 
whom  [and  Grider]  the  relation  of  master  and  servant  existed.  With¬ 
out  passing  upon  the  question  (it  not  being  before  us)  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  appellant  would  have  been  responsible,  had  it  furnished  a 
defective  rope,  and  the  intestate  had  been  killed  in  consequence  thereof, 
it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  as  there  was  no  evidence  to  show  that  it  was 
defective  when  it  was  delivered  to  Foley  &  Nunan,  and,  further,  as  the 
relation  of  master  and  servant  did  not  exist  between  appellant  and 
intestate,  no  duty  rested  on  it  to  see  that  the  rope  continued  safe  for 
use  in  the  shaft,  and  the  court  should  have  given  the  jury  peremptory 
instructions  to  find  for  the  appellant. 


Employers’  Liability — Danger  from  Striking  Employees — 

Ilolshouser  v.  Denver  Gas  and  Electric  Company ,  Court  of  Appeals 
of  Colorado ,  7 '2  Pacific  Reporter,  page  289. — William  Ilolshouser  sued 
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in  the  district  court  of  Arapahoe  County  to  recover  damages  from  the 
company  above  named  for  injuries  received  while  in  its  employ.  It 
appeared  by  the  complaint  that  the  former  employees  of  the  company 
were  on  strike  and  had  threatened  violence  to  any  one  taking  their 
places.  Holshouser  was  not  informed  of  these  facts,  and  accepted 
employment.  He  worked  for  18  days,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he 
was  shot  by  strikers.  The  district  court  entered  judgment  for  the 
defendant  company  on  a  demurrer  for  want  of  facts  in  the  complaint, 
from  which  judgment  Holshouser  appealed  and  procured  a  reversal. 
The  decision  rendered  by  Judge  Thomson  is  given  below: 

The  plaintiff,  when  he  contracted  to  work  for  the  defendant,  took 
upon  himself  the  usual  and  necessary  risks  of  the  employment;  but 
concerning  extrinsic  or  extraordinary  dangers,  of  which  he  had  no 
knowledge,  he  was  entitled  to  information  from  the  defendant  before 
entering  the  service,  if  such  information  was  in  the  defendant’s  pos¬ 
session.  In  Perry  v.  Marsh,  25  Ala. ,  659,  it  is  said  that,  if  one  employs 
a  workman  in  a  service  which  is  apparently  safe,  but  which  becomes 
hazardous  from  causes  disconnected  with  the  service,  which  are  not 
discoverable  by  the  exercise  of  ordinary  prudence,  he  is  bound  by  the 
strongest  principles  of  morality  and  good  faith  to  disclose  the  danger, 
if  known  to  him;  and  the  failure  to  make  such  disclosure  would  be  a 
breach  of  duty  for  which  the  employer  would  be  held  responsible,  if, 
while  engaged  in  the  work,  the  workman  sustained  an  injury.  This 
rule  has  been  applied  to  a  variety  of  facts;  and,  so  far  as  our  research 
has  extended,  it  is  uniformly  held  that  in  inducting  an  employee  into 
an  employment  which  involves  exposure  to  some  invisible  danger,  no 
matter  what  the  cause  or  nature  of  the  peril  may  be,  the  employer,  to 
escape  responsibility,  must  impart  to  the  employee  his  own  knowledge 
of  the  situation.  [Cases  cited.] 

It  is  intimated  that  during  the  intervening  time  the  plaintiff  ought  to 
have  discovered  that  a  strike  was  in  existence,  and  that  the  defendant’s 
old  employees  were  in  no  tranquil  frame  of  mind.  How  he  might 
have  made  the  discovery,  unless  he  had  seen  or  heard  something  to 
suggest  inquiry,  we  are  not  told.  But  it  is  the  complaint,  and  not 
the  case,  which  is  on  trial.  It  is  alleged  in  that  pleading  that  the 
plaintiff  did  not  know  that  there  was  a  strike,  or  that  he  was  in  any 
danger,  until  he  was  attacked.  This  explicit  statement  of  fact  is  not  to 
be  met  by  mere  argument.  The  facts  necessary  to  charge  the  defend¬ 
ant  with  liability  for  the  injury,  namely,  the  existence  of  reasons 
to  apprehend  danger,  the  defendant’s  knowledge  and  the  plaintiff’s 
want  of  knowledge  of  their  existence,  and  the  defendant’s  failure  to 
communicate  to  the  plaintiff  the  knowledge  in  its  possession,  are  all 
sufficiently  averred.  It  was  error  to  sustain  the  demurrer,  and  the 
judgment  will  be  reversed. 


Employees’  Liability — Raileoad  Companies — Disobedience  of 
Rules — Conteibutoey  Negligence — Nordquist  v.  Great  Northern 
Railway  Company,  Supreme  Court  of  Minnesota ,  95  Northwestern 
Reporter,  page  388. — This  was  an  action  by  Ulrik  Nordquist  against 
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the  railway  company  to  recover  damages  for  injuries  received  in  the 
following  circumstances:  Nordquist  was  a  conductor  on  a  freight  train 
operating  over  a  section  of  the  road  including  a  tunnel  and  a  portion 
containing  numerous  curves  at  a  heavy  grade.  The  train  was  going 
down  grade  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  and  owing  to  the  failure  of 
the  air  brakes  to  act,  the  train  was  derailed  and  Nordquist  received 
the  injuries  for  which  he  now  sues.  The  district  court  of  Hennepin 
County  gave  judgment  for  the  company,  which  judgment  the  supreme 
court  affirmed  on  the  ground  that  the  evidence  showed  that  Nordquist 
failed  to  comply  with  the  rules  as  to  examining  and  testing  the  air 
brakes  before  starting  on  this  portion  of  his  journey.  The  conclusions 
of  law  are  set  forth  in  the  following  syllabus  by  the  court: 

1.  An  employee  is  bound  to  obey  all  of  the  reasonable  rules  of  his 
employer  with  reference  to  the  conduct  of  his  business.  Disobedience 
of  such  rules,  if  it  contributes  directly  to  the  injury  of  the  employee, 
conclusively  charges  him  with  negligence,  which  will  bar  any  recovery 
of  damages  for  his  injury. 

2.  The  plaintiff  in  this,  a  personal  injury  action,  is  chargeable,  as  a 
matter  of  law,  with  contributory  negligence  in  failing  to  comply  with 
the  rules  of  the  defendant  as  to  taking  of  freight  trains  through  one 
of  its  tunnels. 


Injunction — Conspiracy — Labor  Organizations —  T Yabcish  Bail- 
road  Company  v.  TIannahan  et  al. ,  United  States  Circuit  Court ,  Eastern 
District  of  Missouri ,  Eastern  Division ,  121  Federal  Reporter ,  page 
563. — This  was  a  suit  begun  by  the  Wabash  Railroad  Company  against 
certain  officers  and  members  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Fire¬ 
men  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen.  The  bill  of  complaint 
charged  an  unlawful  and  malicious  conspiracy  and  combination  for  the 
purpose  of  forcing  the  recognition  of  the  organizations  named  as  rep¬ 
resenting  and  controlling  the.  employees  of  the  railroad  company  in  all 
their  relations  with  their  employer  and  compelling  the  lines  of  railroad 
controlled  by  them  to  be  operated  as  exclusively  union  or  brotherhood 
roads.  Among  the  charges  presented  was  one  that  the  defendants 
sought  maliciously  to  induce  and  compel  the  trainmen,  switchmen,  and 
locomotive  engineers  to  quit  the  service  of  the  company  in  violation  of 
their  different  contracts  of  employment,  although  they  were,  as  alleged, 
“  entirely  satisfied  as  to  all  matters  concerning  their  service  and  com¬ 
pensation.  ”  The  purpose  to  interfere  with  interstate  commerce  and 
the  carrying  of  the  mails  was  also  charged.  The  bill  of  complaint  fur¬ 
ther  showed  that  the  defendants  had  threatened  and  were  about  to 
exercise  their  power  and  authority  as  officers  of  the  brotherhoods  to 
order  and  cause  a  strike  on  the  lines  of  the  complaining  company  and 
averred  that  unless  an  immediate  restraining  order  be  issued  said 
threats  and  purpose  would  be  speedily  executed  and  irreparable  injury 
done  to  complainant.  This  bill  having  been  filed  and  duly  verified,  a 
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restraining  order  was  issued  and  the  defendants  were  given  fifteen  days 
within  which  to  appear  and  show  cause  why  the  restraining  order 
should  be  dissolved  or  modified.  The  defendants  appeared  accordingly 
and  filed  their  answer,  denying  in  all  its  phases  the  conspiracy  alleged 
and  declaring  that  their  only  intent  and  purpose  was  to  secure  for  the 
members  of  their  respective  organizations  improved  conditions  of 
employment  with  particular  reference  to  wages  paid  and  working 
rules.  The  substance  of  the  complaint  and  of  the  answers  appears 
further  in  the  opinion  of  Judge  Adams,  quoted  from  below,  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  court  being  that  there  had  been  no  violation  of  the  law. 
After  reviewing  the  facts  and  some  principles  of  law  controlling,  Judge 
Adams  said: 

On  this  subject  of  organization  of  labor  no  one  has  spoken  more 
clearly  or  acceptably  than  did  Judge  Taft  in  the  case  of  Thomas  v.  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  N.  O.  &  T.  P.  By.  Co.,  (C.  C.)  62  Fed.,  803.  He  there  says 
(page  817),  in  dealing  with  a  subject  very  much  like  that  noAV  under 
consideration,  that  the  employees  of  the  railroad — 

44  Had  the  right  to  organize  into  or  to  join  a  labor  union  which  should 
take  joint  action  as  to  their  terms  of  employment.  It  is  of  benefit 
to  them  and  to  the  public  that  laborers  should  unite  in  their  common 
interest  and  for  lawful  purposes.  They  have  labor  to  sell.  If  they 
stand  together  they  are  often  able,  all  of  them,  to  command  better 
prices  for  their  labor  than  when  dealing  singly  with  rich  employers, 
because  the  necessities  of  the  single  employee  may  compel  him  to 
accept  any  terms  offered  him.  They  have  the  right  to  appoint  officers 
who  shall  advise  them  as  to  the  course  to  be  taken  by  them  in  their 
relations  with  their  employer.  They  may  unite  with  other  unions. 
The  officers  they  appoint,  or  any  other  person  to  whom  they  choose  to 
listen,  may  advise  them  as  to  the  proper  course  to  be  taken  by  them  in 
regard  to  their  employment,  or,  if  they  choose  to  repose  such  author¬ 
ity  in  anyone,  he  may  order  them,  on  pain  of  expulsion  from  their 
union,  peaceably  to  leave  the  employ  of  their  employer  because  any  of 
the  terms  of  their  employment  are  unsatisfactory.” 

To  the  same  effect  is  the  case  of  Vegelahn  v.  Guntner  [44  N.  E., 
1077.  See  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  No.  9,  p.  197], 
wherein  Judge,  now  Mr.  Justice,  Holmes  says: 

4  4  If  it  be  true  that  workingmen  may  combine  with  a  view,  among 
other  things,  to  getting  as  much  as  they  can  for  their  labor,  just  as 
capital  may  combine  with  a  view  to  getting  the  greatest  possible 
return,  it  must  be  true  that  when  combined  they  have  the  same  liberty 
that  combined  capital  has  to  support  their  interests  by  argument,  per¬ 
suasion,  and  the  bestowal  or  refusal  of  those  advantages  which  they 
otherwise  lawfully  control.” 

Allen-,  J. ,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  majority  in  that  case,  speaks 
on  this  point  with  equal  emphasis.  He  says: 

44A  combination  among  persons  merely  to  regulate  their  own  con¬ 
duct  is  within  allowable  competition,  and  is  lawful,  although  others 
may  be  indirectly  affected  thereby.” 

I  might  continue  at  length  in  the  citation  of  cases  stating  or  illus¬ 
trating  the  foregoing  propositions,  but  enough  has  been  said  to  clearly 
indicate  the  general  rule,  which  may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows; 
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An  emplo}Tee  has  an  unquestionable  right  to  place  a  price  and  impose 
conditions  upon  his  labor  at  the  outset  of  his  employment,  or,  unless 
restrained  by  contract  obligations,  upon  the  continuance  of  his  labor 
at  any  time  thereafter;  and,  if  the  terms  and  conditions  are  not  com¬ 
plied  with  by  the  employer,  he  has  a  clear  right  either  not  to  engage 
or  having  engaged  in  his  service  to  cease  from  work.  What  one  may 
do  all  may  do. 

They  may  seek  and  obtain  counsel  and  advice  concerning  their  rights, 
duties,  and  obligations  in  relation  to  their  employer,  and  persons  inter¬ 
ested  in  their  welfare  may  advise,  aid,  and  assist  them  in  securing  such 
terms  and  conditions  of  service  as  will  best  subserve  their  interests, 
and  what  they  may  lawfully  do  singly  or  together  they  may  organize 
and  combine  to  accomplish. 

Judge  Adams  then  reviewed  the  evidence  as  to  the  satisfaction  or 
dissatisfaction  of  the  employees,  and  concluded  as  to  this  point: 

First.  That  at  the  time  in  question  there  was  a  very  general  demand 
for  an  increase  of  wages  and  change  in  rules  and  conditions  of  service 
by  employees  of  railroads  operated  in  this  region.  Second.  That  such 
demands  had  come  to  the  attention  of  complainant’s  chief  executive 
officer  and  had  been  recognized  by  him.  Third.  That  the  committees 
and  officers  of  the  brotherhoods  of  which  many  of  complainant’s 
employees  were  members  had  undertaken  to  exercise  the  functions  of 
their  office  in  behalf  of  their  members  by  making  demands  for  addi¬ 
tional  wages  and  different  rules  of  service.  Fourth.  That  upon  their 
authority  being  questioned  the  committees  secured  written  authoriza¬ 
tion  from  a  large  number  of  members  of  their  orders  to  represent 
them  in  securing  the  concessions  requested. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts,  it  is  clear  that  the  employees  claimed  to 
have  grievances  and  were  engaged  in  seeking  redress  therefor  at  the 
time  this  suit  was  instituted.  The  argument  on  this  point  took  a  wide 
range,  and  an  effort  was  made  to  show  that  the  grievances  complained 
of  arose  with  or  were  initiated  by  the  committees  or  officers  of  the 
brotherhoods,  and  did  not  have  their  origin  with  the  employees  them¬ 
selves.  It  was  also  argued  that  the  alleged  grievances  were  not  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  subordinate  officers  of  complainant  company,  for  their 
initial  consideration,  as  provided  by  the  by-laws  and  rules  of  the 
brotherhoods  in  question;  but  such  arguments,  in  my  opinion,  are  of 
little  value,  in  the  light  of  the  conclusive  evidence  already  detailed, 
showing  an  existing  recognized  claim  for  additional  wages  and  other 
benefits. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  pass  or  express  any  opinion  upon  the  reasonable¬ 
ness  of  the  demands  made  by  or  in  behalf  of  the  employees.  It  is  suf¬ 
ficient,  for  the  purposes  of  this  case,  that  such  demands  were  in  fact 
made.  As  already  seen  from  the  authorities  cited,  it  is  the  privilege 
and  right  of  employees  to  impose  any  conditions  upon  their  service 
deemed  wise  or  prudent  by  them,  and  to  demand  such  compensation 
therefor  as  they  deem  reasonable,  and  on  failure  to  secure  the  conces¬ 
sions  insisted  upon  by  them  to  retire  from  the  service  of  the  employer. 

It  is  shown  by  the  proof  that  no  strikes  can  lawfully  occur  by 
employees  who  are  members  of  either  of  the  brotherhoods  in  question 
without  the  sanction  of  the  grand  master  and  general  grievance  com¬ 
mittees  of  the  order.  To  enjoin  them,  therefore,  from  ordering  or 
otherwise  causing  a  strike  is,  in  substance  and  effect,  an  injunction 
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against  resort  to  a  strike  by  employees  wlio  may  be  members  of  the 
orders  for  the  redress  of  asserted  grievances.  This,  under  well-settled 
law,  can  not  be  done. 

It  is  contended  that  the  threatened  strike  was  resorted  to  hy  the 
defendants,  not  in  good  faith  to  redress  grievances  or  secure  desired 
concessions,  but  as  a  result  of  a  combination  and  conspiracy  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  ulterior  purpose  of  securing  recognition  of  their  unions  or 
brotherhoods,  as  authoritative  agents  or  representatives  of  its  mem¬ 
bers,  in  all  their  dealings  with  the  company,  and  also  to  unionize  the 
roads  of  the  company,  and  that  the  defendants  did  not  honestly  and 
fairly  secure  the  two-thirds  Vote  of  the  brotherhood  employees  in  favor 
of  the  strike,  but  did  secure  the  same  by  coercion,  misrepresenta¬ 
tion,  and  fraud.  An  interesting  and  able  argument  in  support  of  this 
contention  is  drawn  from  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  and  general 
rules  of  the  two  brotherhoods  involved  in  this  litigation,  whereby  it  is 
made  to  appear  that  a  strike  may  be  declared  which  will  have  the 
effect  of  forcing  the  minority  of  the  brotherhood  members  who  vote 
against  it  and  also  all  nonunion  employees  in  service  upon  the  road  of 
the  employer  out  of  work  without  their  consent  and  even  against  their 
wishes.  Attention  is  particularly  called  to  the  situation  disclosed  by 
the  proof  in  this  case,  that  a  large  majority  of  complainant’s  employees 
working  on  roads  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  for  whose  special  benefit 
largely  the  threatened  strike  was  intended,  voted  against  it;  and  it  is 
argued  that  these  and  other  like  considerations  disclose  that  the  neces¬ 
sary  operative  results  of  the  system  and  methods  of  the  brotherhoods 
in  question  are  subversive  alike  of  the  fundamental  rights  of  the 
employer  to  manage  his  own  business,  and  of  the  employees  to  bestow 
their  labor  as  they  will. 

This  kind  of  argument  enters  deeply  into  the  domain  of  political 
science,  and  might  well  be  addressed  to  a  body  of  constructive  states¬ 
men  or  men  originally  contemplating  a  labor  organization.  It  is  an 
argument  that  would  be  pertinent  against  the  organization  of  society 
into  government.  The  will  of  the  individual  must  consent  to  yield  to 
the  will  of  the  majority,  or  no  organization  either  of  society  into  gov¬ 
ernment,  capital  into  combination,  or  labor  into  coalition  can  ever  be 
effected.  The  individual  must  yield  in  order  that  the  many  may 
receive  a  greater  benefit.  The  right  of  labor  to  organize  for  lawful 
purposes  and  by  organic  agreement  to  subject  the  individual  members 
to  rules,  regulations,  and  conduct  prescribed  by  the  majority  is  no 
longer  an  open  question  in  the  jurisprudence  of  this  country.  I 
entirely  agree  wTith  the  views  expressed  on  this  subiect  by  Judge  Taft 
in  Thomas  v.  Railway  Company,  supra,  hereinbefore  quoted. 

After  considering  all  the  evidence  bearing  upon  the  issues  now 
under  discussion,  and  carefulty  weighing  the  foregoing  and  all  other 
arguments  of  counsel,  1  am  not  able  to  find  the  existence  of  the  con¬ 
spiracy  to  secure  recognition  as  charged. 

In  this  I  am  fully  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  whatever  may  have 
been  the  loose  talk  between  the  defendants  or  either  of  them  and  com¬ 
plainant’s  president,  at  any  of  the  personal  interviews  between  them, 
all  the  correspondence  making  formal  statements  of  the  demands  of 
the  employees,  and  especially  the  letter  of  March  3,  1903,  written  in 
reply  to  the  president’s  request  for  a  specific  statement  of  the  griev¬ 
ances  for  the  redress  of  which  they  proposed  to  strike,  contained 
demands  relating  to  wages  and  conditions  of  service  only.  Not  a  word 
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is  found  in  that  ultimatum  about  recognition  of  the  brotherhoods  of 
committees  or  unionizing  the  roads,  or  anything  else  except  the  subject 
of  wages,  working  rules,  and  the  like. 

This  leads  next  to  a  consideration  of  the  alleged  conspiracy  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  complainant’s  railroad  in  the  discharge  of  its  duties  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  statutes  of  the  United  States  relative  to  carrying  the 
mails  of  the  United  States  and  relative  to  interstate  commerce.  There 
is  no  specific  proof  of  any  threat  to  interfere  with  the  mail  service,  but 
such  interference  is  claimed  in  argument  to  be  necessarily  involved 
and  embraced  in  the  proposed  assault  upon  interstate  commerce. 
There  being  no  allegation  of  diversity  of  citizenship  between  com¬ 
plainant  and  the  defendants,  the  jurisdiction  of  this  court  is  invoked 
solely  because  of  the  Federal  question  arising  under  these  statutes. 

The  matters  in  issue  hereinbefore  considered  are  not  in  and  of  them¬ 
selves  subject-matter  of  Federal  cognizance,  and  would  not  have  been 
argued  by  counsel,  or  considered  by  the  court,  except  upon  the  theory 
claimed  by  complainant,  that  the  acts  and  purposes  disclosed  by  them 
were  steps  or  links  in  the  chain  leading  up  to  the  ultimate  conspirac}^ 
now  under  discussion,  namely,  to  interfere  with  interstate  commerce. 

After  citations  from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  and  the  law 
against  conspiracy,  the  court  resumed: 

From  the  foregoing  it  must  appear  that  only  bold,  audacious,  and 
reckless  men  would  attempt  or  intend  to  engage  in  the  unlawful  and 
criminal  acts  complained  of.  These  considerations  are  alluded  to  as 
bearing  upon  the  probability  or  improbability  of  the  truth  of  the 
charge  made  against  the  defendants.  Now,  what  are  the  facts? 

First,  it  is  argued  that  the  Western  Association  of  Committees 
formed  in  the  summer  of  1902  at  Kansas  City,  with  which  complain¬ 
ant’s  employees  afterwards  became  affiliated,  was  such  a  combination 
as  would  facilitate  the  alleged  conspiracy,  and  should  therefore  be 
regarded  as  evidence  of  it.  It  is  true  that  was  an  association  of 
the  chairmen  of  the  grievance  committees  of  certain  orders,  including 
the  Brotherhood  of  Bailroad  Trainmen,  and  embraced  representatives 
of  a  large  number,  if  not  all,  of  the  railroads  operating  west,  south¬ 
west,  and  northwest  of  Chicago,  and  became  and  was  a  formidable 
body.  The  invitation  to  membership  in  the  association  recites  its 
general  purpose  to  be  as  follows: 

“Changed  conditions  of  work  and  employment  which  have  come 
within  the  last  few  years  have  led  our  membership  generally  to  the 
conviction  that  higher  rates  or  standards  of  pay  for  conductors  and 
trainmen  are  fully  justified.  Voicing  that  sentiment  among  the  men, 
members  of  our  general  committees  for  this  territory  (more  or  less 
recently)  made  efforts  to  secure  the  increase  desired.  They  have  failed 
to  secure  general  increases,  principally  because  of  inability  to  success¬ 
fully  answer  or  controvert  the  argument  that  the  road  in  question  was 
paying  as  much  as  its  neighbors  and  competitors.” 

It  further  appears  that  the  association,  after  considering  other  sug¬ 
gestions,  finally  decided  to  request  an  increase  of  wages  of  20  per  cent 
in  freight  service,  and  to  make  an  effort  to  secure  such  advance  in  the 
wages  of  passenger  conductors,  trainmen,  and  yardmen  as  would  har¬ 
monize  with  the  figure  so  fixed  for  freight  service.  It  further  appears 
that  in  urging  united  action  to  secure  these  specific  advances  the  address 
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or  invitation  stated,  among  other  things,  as  follows:  u  It  is  not  expected 
that  these  requests  will  be  accompanied  by  any  other  complaints  or 
grievances  when  tiled  with  the  officials  of  any  road.” 

So  far  as  appears  in  the  proof,  this  association  was  organized  for  a 
lawful  and  laudable  purpose,  namely,  for  the  betterment  of  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  employees;  and  there  is  nothing  before  me  (except  certain  [dis¬ 
credited]  affidavits)  to  indicate  that  it  was  intended  to  accomplish  this 
purpose  by  any  unlawful  means. 

As  already  observed,  the  record  before  me  shows  that  the  Western 
Association  of  Committees  is  an  organization  that  might  facilitate  a  con¬ 
spiracy  like  that  charged,  if  so  disposed.  This  might  be  said  of  any 
organized  bodies,  like  the  Masons,  Odd  Fellows,  or  the  like,  but  such 
fact,  in  and  of  itself,  affords  no  substantial  evidence  that  the  Western 
Association  or  the  other  orders  referred  to  would  resort  to  unlawful 
and  criminal  methods  to  accomplish  their  purpose. 

It  is  also  argued  that  the  union  and  concert  of  action  of  the  Brother¬ 
hood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  as  shown  by 
the  proof  in  this  case,  are  evidence  of  the  unlawful  conspiracy  com¬ 
plained  of.  As  already  observed  in  another  connection,  this  can  not 
be  so.  Their  purpose  being  lawful — that  is  to  say,  to  secure  increased 
wages  and  better  conditions  of  service — the  concert  of  action  is  per  se 
lawful  and  proper,  and,  in  the  absence  of  proof  of  a  purpose  to  accom¬ 
plish  their  object  by  unlawful  means,  the  usual  presumption  should 
rather  be  indulged  that  they  would  not  resort  to  unlawful  means  to 
accomplish  it. 

Other  facts  and  arguments  have  been  urged  upon  the  attention  of 
the  court  by  able  counsel  representing  both  sides  of  this  controversy, 
all  of  which  have  received  careful  consideration  by  the  court,  but  the 
principles  already  laid  down,  the  observations  made  and  conclusions 
reached,  are  not  materially  affected  by  them.  They  will  therefore  not 
be  specifically  adverted  to. 

It  results  that  this  court  should  not  interfere  with  the  exercise  of 
the  right  on  the  part  of  complainant’s  employees,  who  are  members  of 
the  brotherhoods  in  question,  of  quitting  the  service  of  complainant  in 
a  body,  by  restraining  the  defendants,  who  are  officers  of  the  brother¬ 
hood,  from  exercising  the  functions  of  their  office  prerequisite  thereto, 
and  that  at  the  present  time  there  is  no  reason  shown  for  an  injunction 
restraining  the  defendants  from  interfering  with  interstate  commerce 
or  the  mail  service  of  the  United  States. 

The  motion  for  a  preliminary  injunction  is  denied,  and  the  ad  interim 
restraining  order  heretofore  made  is  vacated. 


LAWS  OF  VARIOUS  STATES  RELATING  TO  LABOR  ENACTED  SINCE 

JANUARY  1,  1896. 


[The  Second  Special  Report  of  this  Bureau  contains  all  laws  of  the  various  States  and  Territories 
and  of  the  United  States  relating  to  labor  in  force  January  1, 1896.  Later  enactments  are  reproduced 
in  successive  issues  of  the  Bulletin  from  time  to  time  as  published.] 

HAWAII. 

ACTS  OF  1903. 

Act  36. —  Payment  of  wages  of  laborers  on  public  works. 

Section  1.  From  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  the  fifteenth  and  last  day  in  a 
month  are  hereby  designated  the  pay-days  of  all  employees  engaged  in  constructing 
or  repairing  roads,  bridges  or  streets  for  the  Territory  of  Hawaii. 

Approved  23rd  day  of  April,  A.  H.  1903. 

Act  37. — Employment  of  labor  on  public  works. 

Section  1. — No  person  shall  be  employed  as  a  mechanic  or  laborer  upon  any  pub¬ 
lic  work  carried  on  by  this  Territory,  or  by  any  political  subdivision  thereof,  whether 
the  work  is  done  by  contract  or  otherwise,  unless  such  person  is  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  or  eligible  to  become  a  citizen:  Provided ,  however ,  in  the  event 
unskilled  citizen  labor,  or  unskilled  labor  eligible  to  become  citizen  labor,  can  not 
be  obtained  to  do  the  required  work,  the  superintendent  of  public  works,  or  the 
county  board  of  control,  or  the  mayor,  or  other  chief  executive  of  any  municipality, 
respectively,  shall  have  the  power  to  issue  permits  to  employ  other  than  citizen,  or 
eligible  to  become  citizen,  unskilled  labor  until  said  citizen,  or  eligible  to  become 
citizen,  unskilled  labor  can  be  obtained. 

Sec.  2.  Eight  hours  of  actual  service  shall  constitute  a  day’s  labor  for  all  mechan¬ 
ics,  clerks,  laborers  and  other  employees  employed  upon  any  public  work  or  in  any 
public  office  of  this  Territory,  or  any  political  subdivision  thereof,  whether  the  work 
is  done  by  contract  or  otherwise:  Provided ,  however,  That  the  full  eight  hours  shall 
not  apply  to  Saturdays  or  any  holiday. 

Sec.  3.  A  stipulation  that  no  mechanics,  clerks,  laborers  and  other  employees 
employed  upon  any  public  work  in  the  employ  of  the  contractor  or  subcontractor 
shall  be  required  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  in  any  one  calendar  day,  except  in 
cases  of  extraordinary  emergency,  and  that  no  mechanic  or  laborer,  other  than  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  eligible  to  become  a  citizen,  shall  be  employed,  shall 
be  contained  in  every  contract  to  which  the  Territory  or  any  political  subdivision 
thereof  is  a  party. 

Sec.  4.  Any  contractor,  person,  firm  or  corporation,  or  any  officer  of  the  Territory, 
or  of  any  political  subdivision  thereof,  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  ten  dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  for 
each  offense.  Any  and  each  and  every  such  violation  shall  be  deemed  a  separate 
offense  for  each  day  thereof,  and  for  each  mechanic,  clerk,  laborer  and  other  em¬ 
ployee  employed  upon  any  public  work,  employed  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of 
this  act.  Any  contract  or  subcontract  for  any  public  work  in  this  Territory  that 
does  not  comply  with  the  provisions  of  section  3  of  this  act  shall  be  absolutely  void. 

Approved  this  23rd  day  of  April,  1903. 

Act  52. — Exemption  ofrvages. 

Section  1.  Section  8  of  act  9  of  the  Session  Laws  of  1901  is  hereby  amended  so  as 
to  read  as  follows: 

“Section  8.  One  half  of  the  wages  due  every  laborer  or  person  working  for  wages.” 

Approved  this  28th  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1903. 
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MINNESOTA. 

ACTS  OF  1901. 

[See  page  1142  of  Department  of  Labor  Bulletin,  No.  42,  for  other  labor  legislation  of  1901.] 
Chapter  195. — Examination  and  licensing  of  operators  of  passenger  elevators. 

Section  1.  No  person  shall  hereafter  run  or  operate  any  passenger  elevator  in  any 
city  haying  a  population  of  over  fifty  thousand  (50,000)  of  this  State  until  he  shall 
have  been  duly  registered  and  licensed  to  run  passenger  elevators  as  hereinafter 
provided. 

Sec.  2.  Before  any  person  shall  hereafter  engage  in  running  or  operating  any  pas¬ 
senger  elevator  in  any  city  of  this  State  having  a  population  of  over  fifty  thousand, 
he  shall  register  his  name  and  place  of  residence  with  the  building  inspector,  or  if 
none  the  city  engineer  of  said  city  in  a  book  to  be  provided  and  kept  by  said  build¬ 
ing  inspector,  or,  if  none,  the  city  engineer  for  the  purpose,  and  shall  submit  to  an 
examination  by  and  before  said  building  inspector,  or,  if  none,  the  city  engineer,  as 
to  his  age  and  knowledge  of  the  mechanical  construction  and  principal  parts  of  pas¬ 
senger  elevators,  and  as  to  his  practical  experience  in  operating  the  same,  and  his 
ability  and  competency  to  properly  operate  such  passenger  elevator  and  machinery, 
and  shall  make  an  application  to  said  building  inspector,  or,  if  none,  the  city  engi¬ 
neer  for  a  license  to  operate  passengers  [sic]  elevators.  Such  examination  shall  be 
held  within  ten  days  after  such  application,  or  at  such  other  time  as  may  be  lixed  by 
the  building  inspector,  or  if  none,  the  city  engineer:  Provided,  That  nothing  herein 
contained  shall  prevent  any  person  who  has  made  such  application  from  running  or 
operating  any  passenger  elevator  until  such  examination  is  held  as  so  required. 

If  such  building  inspector,  or,  if  none,  city  engineer  shall,  upon  due  and  thorough 
examination,  find  that  such  applicant  for  license  as  aforesaid  is  possessed  of  sufficient 
knowledge,  skill  and  ability  to  properly  operate  and  run  passenger  elevators  with 
safety  to  passengers  therein,  said  building  inspector,  or,  if  none,  city  engineer  shall 
issue  to  such  applicant  a  license  certificate  stating  that  upon  due  and  thorough  exam¬ 
ination  they  find  that  the  licensee  therein  named  is  possessed  of  sufficient  knowl¬ 
edge,  skill  and  ability,  and  is  competent  to  properly  operate  and  run  passenger 
elevators  with  safety  to  passengers  therein,  and  duly  licensing  such  applicant  to 
operate  and  run  passenger  elevators  in  cities  of  this  State  having  a  population  of  over 
fifty  thousand. 

All  licenses  issued  under  this  act  shall  expire  one  year  after  the  date  of  issuing  the 
same.  Said  building  inspector,  or,  if  none,  city  engineer,  shall  not  issue  such  license 
to  any  person  not  possessing  the  qualifications,  knowledge,  skill  and  ability  to  prop¬ 
erly  operate  passenger  elevators  hereinbefore  specified;  every  person  licensed  to  oper¬ 
ate  passenger  elevators  shall  keep  his  license  conspicuously  posted  in  the  carriage  of 
the  elevator  which  he  operates:  Provided,  That  before  any  license  is  issued  the  appli¬ 
cant  shall  pay  to  the  authority  issuing  the  same  a  fee  of  twenty-five  cents,  which 
shall  be  used  only  for  the  payment  of  incidental  and  necessary  expenses.  ( Amended 
form  approved  March  11,  1902.)' 

Sec.  3.  No  owner,  agent,  occupant  or  other  person  having  charge  of  any  building 
in  any  city  of  this  State,  having  a  population  of  over  fifty  thousand  shall  procure, 
employ  or  permit,  or  cause  to  be  procured,  employed  or  permitted,  any  person  not 
duly  licensed  as  herein  provided  to  operate  or  run  any  passenger  elevator  or  ele¬ 
vators  in  any  such  buildings  of  which  such  owner,  agent,  occupant  or  other  person 
having  [has]  charge  or  control. 

Sec.  4.  Any  person  who  shall  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  upon  conviction  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  to 
exceed  one  hundred  dollars,  or  upon  default  in  the  payment  of  such  fine,  by  impris¬ 
onment  not  to  exceed  ninety  days. 

Approved  April  10,  1901. 


NEW  JERSEY. 

ACTS  OF  1903. 

Chapter  64. — Regulation  and  inspection  of  bakeries. 

1.  Section  three  of  the  act  entitled  “An  act  to  regulate  the  manufacture  of  flour 
and  meal  food  products,”  approved  April  sixteenth,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  ninety-six,  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

3.  Every  room  used  for  the  manufacture  of  flour  or  meal  food  products  shall  be  at 
least  eight  feet  in  height,  and  shall  have,  if  required  by  the  factory  inspector  or  a 
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deputy  factory  inspector,  an  impermeable  floor,  constructed  of  wood  properly  satu¬ 
rated  with  linseed  oil;  the  side-walls  of  such  rooms  shall  be  plastered  or  wainscoted 
except  where  brick  walls  are  shown,  and,  if  required  by  the  factory  inspector,  or  a 
deputy  factory  inspector,  shall  be  whitewashed  at  least  once  in  three  months;  the 
furniture  and  utensils  in  such  rooms  shall  be  so  arranged  that  the  furniture  and  floor 
may  at  all  times  be  kept  in  a  proper  and  healthful,  sanitary  and  clean  condition;  no 
domestic  animal,  except  cats,  shall  be  allowed  to  remain  in  a  room  used  as  a  biscuit, 
bread  or  cake  bakery,  or  for  the  storage  of  flour  or  meal  food  products. 

2.  Section  seven  of  the  said  act  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

7.  Any  owner  or  proprietor  of  the  business  of  any  biscuit,  bread  of  [or]  cake 
bakery  who  shall  violate  any  provision  of  sections  one  or  ten  of  this  act,  or  any  act 
amendatory  hereof  or  supplementary  hereto,  or  shall  refuse  or  omit  to  comply  with 
any  requirement  of  the  factory  inspector  or  deputy  factory  inspector  as  herein  pro¬ 
vided,  or  who  shall,  for  thirty  days  after  receiving  notice  in  writing  from  any  person 
or  persons  requiring  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  refuse  or  omit  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  sections  two,  three,  four,  five  or  six  of  this  act,  shall 
forfeit  and  pay  for  the  first  offense  a  penalty  of  one  hundred  dollars,  and  for  each 
subsequent  offense  a  penalty  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

3.  Section  eight  of  the  said  act  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

8.  The  factory  inspector,  and  the  deputy  factory  inspectors  within  their  respective 
districts,  shall  require  and  enforce  compliance  with  all  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and 
for  that  purpose  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  factory  inspector  to  personally  visit  and 
inspect  all  biscuit,  bread  and  cake  bakeries,  and  rooms  or  places  used  for  the  storage 
of  flour  or  meal  food  products,  or  to  cause  such  visit  and  inspection  to  be  made  by  a 
deputy  factory  inspector  within  his  own  district  not  less  than  once  in  six  months; 
and  whenever  a  complaint  in  writing,  signed  by  any  worker  or  employee  in  any  such 
bakery,  shop  or  place,  or  by  any  officer  or  representative  of  any  labor  union  in  the 
county  wherein  the  same  is  located,  shall  be  received  by  the  said  factory  inspector, 
or  a  deputy  factory  inspector,  stating  that  any  provision  of  this  act  is  being  violated 
in  any  bakery,  shop  or  place  therein  designated,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  factory 
inspectorin  any  event,  and  also  of  the  deputy  factory  inspector  within  his  own  district, 
if  such  complaint  is  received  by  him,  to  forthwith  visit  and  inspect  the  bakery,  shop 
or  place  so  designated;  every  such  visit  or  inspection  shall  be  made  in  the  presence 
of  those  then  working  or  employed  in  any  such  bakery,  shop  or  place  during  the 
usual  hours  of  employment  therein;  and  thereupon  the  said  factory  inspec  or,  or  a 
deputy  factory  inspector  within  his  own  district,  upon  being  satisfied  that  ail  the 
provisions  of  this  act,,  and  of  all  acts  amendatory  hereof  or  supplementary  hereto, 
are  being  complied  with  therein,  may  issue  a  certificate  to  the  person,  persons  or 
corporation  conducting  or  carrying  on  any  such  bakery,  shop  or  place,  that  the  same 
is  conducted  in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  of  the  acts  amendatory 
hereof  and  supplementary  hereto. 

4.  Section  nine  of  the  said  act  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

9.  Any  notice  given  under  or  pursuant  to  this  act,  or  any  act  amendatory  hereof 
or  supplementary  hereto,  shall  be  in  writing,  and  may  be  served  upon  such  owner 
or  proprietor  either  personally  or  by  mail,  or  by  leaving  the  same  at  the  bakery, 
shop  or  place  therein  designated  or  referred  to,  during  the  usual  hours  of  employ¬ 
ment  therein ;  and  the  mailing  of  any  notice,  with  postage  prepaid,  directed  to  such 
owner  of  proprietor  at  his  last-known  post-office  address,  or  to  the  address  of  any 
bakery,  shop  or  place  therein  designated  or  referred  to,  shall  be  deemed  sufficient. 

5.  There  shall  be  added  to  the  said  act  a  new  section,  to  be  known  as  section  ten, 
which  shall  read  as  follows: 

10.  No  .  person  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years  shall  be  employed,  or  required, 
permitted  or  suffered  to  work,  in  a  biscuit,  bread  or  cake  bakery  between  the  hours 
of  seven  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  and  seven  o’clock  in  the  forenoon. 

6.  There  shall  be  added  to  the  said  act  a  further  section,  to  be  known  as  section 
eleven,  which  shall  read  as  follows: 

1 1.  Any  penalty  incurred  under  or  by  virtue  of  any  provision  of  this  act,  or  of 
any  act  amendatory  hereof  or  supplementary  hereto,  may  be  recovered  in  an  action 
of  debt  in  any  court  of  law  of  this  State  having  jurisdiction  of  civil  causes,  to  be 
brought  by  and  in  the  name  of  any  person  or  persons  of  full  age,  or  corporation,  who 
will  bring  the  same,  which  action  may  be  commenced,  as  in  ordinary  cases,  by  sum¬ 
mons,  which  need  not  be  indorsed  as  in  qui  tarn  actions,  and  shall  be  proceeded 
with  therein,  as  in  ordinary  cases,  in  the  court  where  such  action  is  brought,  and 
the  finding  or  verdict  shall  be  that  the  defendant  has  or  has  not  (as  the  case  may  be) 
incurred  the  penalty  claimed  in  the  demand  of  the  plaintiff,  and  judgment  shall  be 
given  accordingly;  and  in  case  of  recovery  one-half  of  the  amount  of  the  judg¬ 
ment  recovered  shall  belong  to  the  person,  persons  or  corporation  by  whom  the 
action  is  brought  and  the  other  half  thereof  shall  be  paid  by  the  person,  persons  or 
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corporation  recovering  the  same  to  the  treasurer  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  for  the 
use  of  the  State;  in  case  execution  shall  be  issued  in  such  action  and  returned 
unsatisfied,  the  court,  on  application  and  two  days’  notice  to  the  defendant  or  defend¬ 
ants,  may  award  an  execution  to  take  the  body  of  the  defendant  or  defendants,  as 
in  other  cases  where  a  capias  or  warrant  may  issue  out  of  the  court  wherein  such 
action  is  brought,  and  'thereafter  the  rights,  remedies  and  liabilities  of  the  parties, 
and  the  proceedings  in  the  case,  shall  be  the  same,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  as  in  other 
actions  in  such  court  where  an  execution  to  take  the  body  of  the  defendant  or 
defendants  has  been  issued. 

Approved  March  24,  1903. 

Chapter  66. — Employment  of  children. 

1.  The  factory  and  workshop  inspector  appointed  under  the  provisions  of  the  act 
to  which  this  act  is  a  supplement  shall  hereafter  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  and 
shall  be  answerable  to  the  governor  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties. 

2.  For  any  neglect  or  failure  to  perform  his  duties,  the  factory  or  workshop 
inspector  shall  be  subject  to  immediate  suspension  by  the  governor  and  loss  of  pay 
for  such  time  as  the  governor  may  think  proper;  and  he  may  also  be  discharged  by 
the  governor,  in  his  discretion,  after  being  given  an  opportunity  to  make  a  statement 
and  present  evidence  in  his  defense,  and  if  so  discharged,  the  term  of  said  inspector 
shall  end  with  the  date  on  which  he  is  discharged. 

Approved  March  25,  1903. 

Chapter  201. — Employment  of  children. 

1.  Section  one  of  the  act  [approved  March  fifth,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
e«ghty-three]  to  which  this  is  amendatory  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

1.  No  child  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  shall  be  employed  in  any  factory, 
workshop,  mine  or  establishment  where  the  manufacture  of  any  goods  whatever  is 
carried  on. 

2.  Section  two  of  the  act  to  which  this  is  amendatory  is  hereby  repealed. 

3.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith  are  hereby  repealed,  and  this 
act  shall  take  effect  September  first. 

Approved  April  8,  1903. 

Chapter  257. — Railroad  employees — Disobedience  of  rules — Strikes. 

61.  Any  employee  of  any  railroad  company  who  shall  willfully  or  negligently  dis¬ 
regard  and  disobey  any  rule,  regulation  or  published  order  of  the  company  in  regard 
to  the  running  of  trains,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor;  *  *  *  the 
penalties  imposed  by  this  section  shall  not  exclude  any  other  liability,  penalty  or 
remedy,  civil  or  criminal. 

62.  If  any  railroad  employee  on  any  railroad  within  this  State  engaged  in  any 
strike  or  with  a  view  to  incite  others  to  such  strike,  or  in  furtherance  of  any  combi¬ 
nation  or  preconcert  with  any  other  person  to  bring  about  a  strike,  shall  abandon  the 
engine  in  his  charge  when  attached  to  a  train  at  any  place  other  than  the  schedule 
or  otherwise  appointed  destination  of  such  train,  or  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  discharge  his  duty,  or  to  proceed  with  such  train  to  the  place  of  destination 
aforesaid;  of  if  any  railroad  employee  within  this  State,  for  the  purpose  of  further¬ 
ing  the  object  of  or  lending  aid  to  any  strike  organized  or  attempted  to  be  maintained 
on  any  other  railroad,  either  within  or  without  the  State,  shall  refuse  or  neglect  in 
the  course  of  his  employment  to  aid  in  the  movement  over  and  upon  the  tracks  of 
the  company  employing  him  of  the  cars  of  such  other  railroad  company  received 
therefrom  in  the  course  of  transit,  he  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  one  hundred  nor  more  than  five 
hundred  dollars,  and  may  also  be  imprisoned  for  a  term  not  exceeding  six  months, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

63.  If  any  person  in  aid  or  furtherance  of  the  objects  of  any  strike  upon  any  rail¬ 
road,  shall  interfere  with,  molest  or  obstruct  any  locomotive  engineer  or  other  rail¬ 
road  employee  engaged  in  the  discharge  or  performance  of  his  duty  as  such,  or  shall 
obstruct  any  railroad  track  within  this  State,  or  shall  injure  or  destroy  the  rolling 
stock  or  other  property  of  any  railroad  company,  or  shall  take  possession  of  or 
remove  any  such  property,  or  shall  prevent  or  attempt  to  prevent  the  use  thereof  by 
such  company  or  its  employees,  or  shall  by  offer  of  recompense  induce  any  employee 
of  any  railroad  company  within  this  State  to  leave  the  service  of  such  company  while 
in  transit,  every  such  person  offending  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars,  and  may 
also  be  imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  at  he  [the]  discretion  of  the  court. 
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SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

ACTS  OF  1903. 

Act  No.  40. — Accident  insurance. 

Section  2.  Each  and  every  such  [manufacturing]  company  shall  further  have  full 
power  and  authority  to  become  a  member  of  any  mutual  company  or  association, 
and  to  severally  subscribe  and  subject  themselves  to  the  constitution  and  by-laws 
thereof,  which  shall  be  or  may  have  been  formed  or  incorporated,  with  a  view  of 
affording  to  the  members  thereof,  insurance  against  or  indemnity  for  any  accident 
or  mishap,  *  *  *. 

Approved  the  23rd  day  of  February,  A.  D.  1903. 

Act  No.  46. — Convict  labor. 

Section  1.  All  incorporated  towns  and  cities  are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered, 
in  addition  to  the  powers  now  conferred  upon  them  by  law,  to  own  and  operate  rock 
quarries,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  roads,  highways  and  streets  within  their 
respective  jurisdictions,  and  to  work  convicts  in  operating  said  rock  quarries. 

Sec.  2.  The  police  jurisdiction  and  authority  of  such  towns  and  cities  shall  extend 
over  all  prisoners  in  transit  between  said  rock  quarries  and  said  cities  and  towns. 

Approved  the  20th  day  of  February,  A.  D.  1903. 

Act  No.  48. — Liability  of  railroad  companies  for  injuries  to  employees — Relief  departments. 

Section  1. — From  and  after  the  approval  of  this  act,  when  any  railroad  company 
has  what  is  usually  called  a  relief  department  for  its  employees,  the  members  of 
which  are  required  or  permitted  to  pay  some  dues,  fees,  moneys  or  compensation  to 
be  entitled  to  the  benefits  thereof,  upon  the  death  or  injury  of  the  employee,  a 
member  of  such  relief  department,  such  railroad  company  [shall]  be,  and  is  hereby, 
required  to  pay  to  the  person  entitled  to  same,  the  amount  it  was  agreed  the  employee 
or  his  heirs  at  law  should  receive  from  such  relief  department;  the  acceptance  of 
which  amount  shall  not  operate  to  estop  or  in  any  way  bar  the  right  of  such  employee, 
or  his  personal  representative,  from  recovering  damages  of  such  railroad  company  for 
injury  or  death  caused  by  the  negligence  of  such  company,  its  agents  or  servants,  as 
now  provided  by  law;  and  any  contract,  or  agreement  to  the  contrary,  shall  be 
ineffective  for  that  purpose. 

Approved  the  23rd  day  of  February,  A.  D.  1903. 

Act  No.  52. — Sunday  labor — Railroads. 

Section  1.  Section  2122  of  the  Civil  Code  of  Laws  of  1902  of  South  Carolina  [shall] 
be  amended  *  *  *  so  that  said  section  shall  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  2122.  Said  corporations  or  persons  may  run  on  Sundays  trains  laden  exclu¬ 
sively  with  vegetables  and  fruits;  and  on  said  day,  in  any  and  every  month,  their 
regular  mail  trains  and  such  construction  trains  as  may  be  rendered  necessary  by 
extraordinary  emergencies  other  than  those  incident  to  freight  or  passenger  traffic, 
and  such  freight  trains  as  may  be  in  transit  which  can  reach  their  destination  by  six 
o’clock  in  the  forenoon:  Provided ,  That  the  railroad  commissioners  shall  have  the 
power  (upon  proper  application  made  to  them  for  the  purpose  by  the  officers  of  the 
church  or  religious  denominations  in  charge  of  the  place  where  such  services  are  to 
be  held)  to  authorize  and  .permit  the  running  of  trains  on  any  Sunday  in  the  year 
for  the  transporting  of  passengers  to  and  from  religious  services:  Provided ,  The  appli¬ 
cation  for  the  permit  and  the  authority  granted  must  both  be  in  writing  and  made  a 
part  of  the  records  of  said  railroad  commissioners. 

Approved  the  21st  day  of  February,  A.  I).  1903. 

Act  No.  70. — Convict  labor. 

Section  1.  Section  77,  Criminal  Code  of  South  Carolina,  Vol.  2,  *  *  *  is  hereby 

amended  *  *  *  so  that  said  section  *  *  *  shall  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  77.  In  every  case  in  which  imprisonment  is  provided  as  punishment,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  for  any  crime,  such  imprisonment  shall  be  either  in  the  penitentiary, 
with  or  without  hard  labor,  or  in  county  jail,  with  or  without  hard  labor,  at  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  circuit  judge  pronouncing  the  sentence:  I^romded,  That  all  able-bodied 
male  convicts,  whose  sentences  shall  not  be  for  a  longer  period  than  ten  years,  except 
persons  convicted  of  assault  with  intent  to  rape,  shall  be  sentenced  to  hard  labor 
upon  the  public  works  of  the  county  in  which  such  convict  shall  have  been  con- 
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victed,  and  in  the  alternative  to  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  or  State  penitentiary 
at  hard  labor. 

Approved  the  23rd  day  of  February,  A.  D.  1903. 

Act  No.  74 . — Employment  of  children. 

Section  1.  From  and  after  the  first  day  of  May,  1903,  no  child  under  the  age  of  ten 
years  shall  be  employed  in  any  factory,  mine  or  textile  manufacturing  establishment 
of  this  State;  and  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  May,  1904,  no  child  under  the  age 
of  eleven  shall  be  employed  in  any  factory,  mine  or  textile  establishment  of  this 
State;  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  May,  1905,  no  child  under  the  age  of  twelve 
years  shall  be  employed  in  any  factory,  mine  or  textile  establishment  of  this  State, 
except  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Sec.  2.  From  and  after  May  first,  1903,  no  child  under  the  age  of  twelve  years  shall 
be  permitted  to  work  between  the  hours  of  8  o’clock  p.  m.  and  6  o’clock  in  the 
morning  in  any  factory,  mine  or  textile  manufactory  of  this  State :  Provided ,  That 
children  under  the  age  of  twelve,  whose  employment  is  permissible,  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  act,  may  be  permitted  to  work  after  the  hour  of  8  p.  m.  in  order  to 
make  up  lost  time,  which  has  occurred  from  some  temporary  shut  down  of  the  mill, 
on  account  of  accident  or  breakdown  in  the  machinery,  which  has  caused  loss  of 
time:  Provided ,  however ,  That  under  no  circumstances  shall  a  child  below  the  age  of 
twelve  work  later  than  the  hour  of  9  p.  m. 

Sec.  3.  Children  of  a  widowed  mother  and  the  children  of  a  totally  disabled  father, 
who  are  dependent  upon  their  own  labor  for  their  support,  and  orphan  children  who 
are  dependent  upon  their  own  labor  for  their  support,  may  be  permitted  to  work  in 
textile  establishments  of  this  State  for  the  purposes  of  earning  their  support:  Provided, 
That  in  the  case  of  a  child  or  children  of  a  widowed  mother  or  of  a  totally  disabled 
father,  the  said  mother  or  the  said  father,  and  in  case  of  orphan  children,  the  guar¬ 
dian  of  said  children  or  person  standing,  in  loco  parentis  of  said  child  or  children, 
shall  furnish  to  any  of  the  persons  named  in  section  4  of  this  act  an  affidavit  duly 
sworn  to  by  him  or  her  before  some  magistrate  or  clerk  of  court  of  the  county  in 
which  he  or  she  resides,  stating  that  he  or  she  is  unable  to  support  the  said  children, 
and  that  the  said  children  are  dependent  upon  their  own  labor  for  their  support, 
then,  and  in  that  case,  the  said  child  or  children  of  the  said  widowed  mother  and 
the  said  disabled  father  and  said  orphan  children  shall  not  be  affected  by  the  prohi¬ 
bitions  of  section  1  of  this  act;  and  filing  of  said  affidavit  sliali  be  full  justification  for 
their  employment:  Provided,  further,  That  the  officer  before  whom  the  said  affidavit 
shall  be  subscribed  shall  indorse  upon  the  back  thereof  his  approval  and  his  consent 
to  the  employment  of  said  child  or  children.  Any  person  who  shall  swear  falsely  to 
the  facts  set  forth  in  said  acts  shall  be  guilty  of  perjury  and  shall  be  indictable  as 
provided  bylaw:  Provided,  further,  That  the  employment  of  said  child  or  children 
shall  be  subject  to  the  hours  of  labor  herein  limited. 

Sec.  4.  Any  owner,  superintendent,  manager  or  overseer  of  any  factory,  mine  or 
textile  manufacturing  establishment,  or  any  other  person  in  charge  thereof  or  con¬ 
nected  therewith,  who  shall  knowingly  employ  any  child  contrary  to  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  for  every  such  offense  shall,  upon 
conviction  thereof,  be  fined  not  less  than  ten  dollars  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars,  or 
be  imprisoned  not  longer  than  thirty  days,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  5.  Any  parent,  guardian  or  other  person  having  under  his  or  her  control  any 
child,  who  consents,  suffers  or  permits  the  employment  of  his  or  her  child  or  ward 
under  the  ages  as  above  provided,  or  who  knowingly  or  willfully  misrepresents  the 
age  of  sfich  child  or  ward  to  any  of  the  persons  named  in  section  4  of  this  act,  in 
order  to  obtain  employment  for  such  child  or  ward,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mis¬ 
demeanor,  and  for  every  such  offense  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  fined  not 
less  than  ten  dollars  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars,  or  be  imprisoned  not  longer  than 
thirty  days,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  6.  Any  parent,  guardian  or  person  standing  in  loco  parentis,  who  shall  furnish 
to  the  persons  named  in  section  4  of  this  act  a  certificate  that  their  child  or  ward  has 
attended  school  for  not  less  than  four  months  during  the  current  school  year,  and 
that  said  child  or  children  can  read  and  write,  may  be  permitted  to  obtain  employ¬ 
ment  for  such  child  or  children  in  any  of  the  textile  establishments  of  this  State  dur¬ 
ing  the  months  of  June,  July  and  August,  and  the  employment  of  such  child  or  chil¬ 
dren  during  the  said  months  upon  the  proper  certificate  that  such  child  or  children 
have  attended  school  as  aforesaid,  shall  not  be  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this 
act. 

Sec.  7.  In  the  employment  of  any  child  under  the  age  of  twelve  years  in  any  fac¬ 
tory,  mine  or  textile  manufacturing  establishment,  the  owner  or  superintendent  of 
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such  factory,  mine  or  textile  manufacturing  establishment  shall  require  of  the  parent, 
guardian  or  person  standing  in  loco  parentis  of  such  child,  an  affidavit  giving  the  age 
of  such  child,  which  affidavit  shall  be  placed  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  employer; 
and  any  person  knowingly  furnishing  a  false  statement  of  the  age  of  such  child  shall 
be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  for  every  such  offense  shall,  upon  conviction,  be 
fined  not  less  than  ten  dollars  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars,  or  be  imprisoned  not  longer 
than  thirty  days,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Approved  the  13th  day  of  February,  A.  D.  1903. 

VIRGINIA. 

ACTS  OF  1902-3— EXTRA  SESSION. 

Chapter  148. — Employment  offices. 

Section  130.  Any  person  who  hires  or  contracts  with  laborers,  male  or  female,  to 
be  employed  by  persons  other  than  himself,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  labor  agent; 
and  no  person  shall  engage  in  such  business  without  having  first  obtained  a  license 
therefor.  Every  person  who  shall  without  a  license  conduct  business  as  a  labor 
agent  shall  pay  a  fine  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  nor  more  than  five  hun¬ 
dred  dollars. 

Sec.  131.  Every  person  who  engages  in  the  business  of  a  labor  agent  shall  pay 
twenty-five  dollars  for  the  purpose  of  transacting  said  business;  but  before  any  such 
license  shall  be  issued,  the  applicant  shall  produce  a  certificate  from  the  corporation 
court  of  the  city,  or  the  circuit  court  of  the  county  in  which  such  labor  agent  pro¬ 
poses  to  have  his  office,  or  of  the  county  in  which  he  proposes  to  do  business,  that  to 
the  personal  knowlege  of  the  judge  of  such  court,  or  from  the  information  of  credible 
witnesses  under  oath  before  such  court,  the  court  is  satisfied  that  the  applicant  is  a 
person  of  good  character  and  honest  demeanor. 

Approved  April  16,  1903. 

Chapter  156. — Employment  of  children — Age  limit — Night  work. 

1.  No  child  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  and  over  twelve  years  of  age  shall  be 
employed  in  any  manufacturing,  mechanical,  or  mining  operations  in  this  Common¬ 
wealth  to  work  between  the  hours  of  six  o’clock  post-meridian  and  seven  o’clock 
ante-meridian;  and  no  child  under  the  age  of  twelve  years  shall  be  employed  in  any 
manufacturing,  mechanical,  or  mining  operation  in  this  Commonwealth;  and  any 
owner,  agent,  superintendent,  overseer,  foreman,  or  manager  of  any  manufacturing, 
mechanical,  or  mining  operation  who  shall  knowingly  employ,  or  permit  to  be 
employed,  in  the  operation  of  which  he  is  owner,  agent,  superintendent,  overseer, 
foreman,  or  manager  any  child  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  any  parent 
or  guardian  who  allows  or  consents  to  such  employment  of  his  child  or  ward,  shall, 
upon  conviction  of  such  offense,  be  fined  not  less  than  twenty-five  dollars  nor  more 
than  one  hundred  dollars. 

2.  This  act  shall  be  in  force  on  and  from  January  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  four. 

Approved  April  16,  1903. 

Chapter  187. — Trade  marks  of  trade  unions. 

1.  Whenever  any  person,  firm,  corporation,  or  any  association  or  union  of  work¬ 
ingmen  has  heretofore  adopted  or  used,  or  shall  hereafter  adopt  or  use,  any  label, 
trade  mark,  term,  design,  device,  or  form  of  advertisement  for  the  purpose  of  desig¬ 
nating,  making  known,  or  distinguishing  any  goods,  wares,  merchandise,  or  other 
product  of  labor,  as  having  been  made,  manufactured,  produced,  prepared,  packed 
or  put  on  sale  by  such  person,  firm  or  corporation,  or  association  or  union  of  work¬ 
ingmen,  by  a  member  or  members  of  such  association  or  union,  and  has  filed  the 
same  for  registry  as  hereinafter  provided,  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  counterfeit  or  imitate 
such  label,  trade  mark,  term,  design,  device  or  form  of  advertisement,  or  to  use,  sell, 
offer  for  sale,  or  in  any  way  utter  or  circulate  any  counterfeit  or  imitation  of  any 
such  label,  trade  mark,  term,  design,  device  or  form  of  advertisement. 

2.  Whoever  counterfeits  or  imitates  any  such  registered  label,  trade  mark,  term, 
design,  device,  or  form  of  advertisement,  or  knowingly  and  with  intent  to  deceive, 
sells,  offers  for  sale,  or  in  any  way  utters  or  circulates  any  counterfeit  or  imitation  of 
any  such  registered  label,  trade  mark,  term,  design,  device,  or  form  of  advertisement, 
or  knowingly  and  with  intent  to  deceive,  keeps  or  has  in  his  possession,  with  the 
intent  that  the  same  shall  be  sold  or  disposed  of,  any  goods,  wares,  merchandise,  or 
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other  product  of  labor  to  which,  or  on  which,  any  such  counterfeit  or  imitation  is 
printed,  painted,  stamped  or  impressed,  or  knowingly  and  with  intent  to  deceive, 
knowingly  sells  or  disposes  of  any  goods,  wares,  merchandise  or  other  product  of 
labor  contained  in  any  box,  case,  can,  or  package  to  which,  or  on  which,  any  such 
counterfeit  or  imitation  is  attached,  affixed,  printed,  painted,  stamped  or  impressed, 
or  knowingly  and  with  intent  to  deceive,  keeps  or  has  in  his  possession  with  intent 
that  the  same  shall  be  sold  or  disposed  of,  any  goods,  wTares,  merchandise,  or  other 
product  of  labor  in  any  box,  case,  can,  or  package  to  which,  or  on  which,  any  such 
counterfeit  or  imitation  is  attached,  affixed,  printed,  painted,  stamped  or  impressed, 
shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  one  hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprison¬ 
ment  for  not  more  than  three  months.  All  such  applications  for  registry  shall  be 
made  on  forms  prescribed  by  the  secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  any  person 
applying  to  the  secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  for  a  certificate  of  registry  of  any 
label,  trade  mark,  term,  design,  device  or  form  of  advertisement,  shall  furnish  to  the 
said  secretary  a  copy,  fac-simile,  or  counterpart  thereof. 

3.  Every  such  person,  firm,  corporation,  association  or  union  that  has  hereto¬ 
fore  adopted  or  used,  or  shall  hereafter  adopt  or  use  a  label,  trade  mark,  term, design, 
device,  or  form  of  advertisement,  as  provided  in  section  one  of  this  act,  may  file 
the  same  for  registry  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  by  leav¬ 
ing  six  copies,  counterparts,  or  fac-similes  thereof  with  the  said  secretary,  and  by 
filing  herewith  a  sworn  application,  specifying  (1)  the  name  or  names  of  the  person, 
firm,  corporation,  association  or  union,  on  whose  behalf  such  label,  trade  mark,  term, 
design,  device  or  form  of  advertisement  shall  be  filed;  (2) ,  the  class  of  merchandise 
and  the  description  of  the  goods  to  which  it  has  been,  or  is  intended  to  be  appropri¬ 
ated,  stating  that  the  party  so  filing,  or  on  whose  behalf  such  label,  trade  mark,  term, 
design,  device,  or  form  of  advertisement  shall  be  filed,  has  a  right  to  use  the  same; 
(3) ,  that  no  other  person,  firm,  association,  union,  or  corporation  has  the  right  to  such 
use,  either  in  the  identical  form  or  in  any  such  near  resemblance  thereto  gs  may  be 
calculated  to  deceive,  and  (4),  that  the  fac-simile  or  counterparts  filed  therewith  are 
true  and  correct.  There  shall  be  paid  for  such  filing  and  registry  to  the  secretary  of 
the  Commonwealth  a  fee  of  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents.  Said  secretary  shall  deliver 
to  such  person,  firm,  corporation,  association,  or  union  so  filing,  or  causing  to  be 
filed,  any  such  label,  trade  mark,  term,  design,  device  or  form  of  advertisement,  so 
many  duly  attested  certificates  of  the  registry  of  the  same  as  such  person,  firm,  cor¬ 
poration,  association,  or  union  may  apply  for,  for  each  of  which  certificates  said  sec¬ 
retary  shall  receive  a  fee  of  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents.  Any  such  certificate  of 
registry  shall  in  all  suits  and  prosecutions  under  this  act  be  sufficient  proof  of  the  adop¬ 
tion  and  registry  of  such  label,  trade  mark,  term,  design,  device,  or  form  of  advertise¬ 
ment.  Said  secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  shall  not  record  for  any  person,  firm, 
corporation,  union,  or  association  any  label,  trade  mark,  term,  design,  device,  or 
form  of  advertisement  that  wyould  probably  be  mistaken  for  any  label,  trade  mark, 
term,  device,  or  form  of  advertisement  heretofore  filed  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  other 
person,  firm,  corporation,  union  or  association. 

4.  Any  person  who  shall  for  himself,  or  on  behalf  of  any  other  person,  firm,  cor¬ 
poration,  association,  or  union,  procure  the  filing  and  registry  of  any  label,  trade 
mark,  term,  design,  or  form  of  advertisement  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth,  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  by  making  any  false  or  fraudulent 
representations  or  declaration,  verbally,  or  in  writing,  or  by  any  fraudulent  means, 
shall  be  liable  to  pay  any  damages,  sustained  in  consequence  of  any  such  filing,  to 
be  recovered  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  party  injured  thereby,  in  any  court  having  juris¬ 
diction,  and  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars,  or  by 
imprisonment  not  exceeding  three  months. 

5.  Every  such  person,  firm,  corporation,  association,  or  union  which  has  adopted 
and  registered  a  label,  trade  mark,  term,  design,  device,  or  form  of  advertisement  as 
aforesaid,  may  proceed  by  suit  to  enjoin  the  manufacture,  use,  display,  or  sale  of  any 
counterfeits  or  imitations  thereof,  and  all  courts  of  competent  jurisdiction  shall  grant 
injunctions  to  restrain  such  manufacture,  use,  display,  or  sale,  as  may  be  by  the  said 
court  deemed  just  and  reasonable,  and  shall  require  the  defendants  to  pay  to  such 
person,  firm,  corporation,  association,  or  union,  all  profits  derived  from  such  wrong¬ 
ful  manufacture,  use,  display,  or  sale;  and  such  court  shall  also  order  that  any  such 
counterfeits  or  imitations  in  the  possession,  or  under  the  control  of  any  defendant  in 
such  cause  be  delivered  to  an  officer  of  the  court,  or  to  the  complainant,  to  be 
destroyed. 

6.  Every  person  who  shall  use  or  display  the  genuine  registered  label,  trade  mark, 
term,  design,  device,  or  form  of  advertisement,  of  any  such  person,  firm,  corporation, 
association,  or  union  in  any  manner,  not  being  authorized  so  to  do  by  such  person, 
firm,  corporation,  union,  or  association,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
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and  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  three  months,  or  by  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  one  hundred  dollars.  In  all  eases  where  such  association,  or  union, 
is  not  incorporated,  suits  under  this  act  may  be  commenced  and  prosecuted  by  an 
officer,  or  member  of  association  or  union,  on  behalf  of,  and  for  the  use  of  such  asso¬ 
ciation  or  union. 

7.  Any  person,  or  persons,  who  shall  in  any  way  use  the  name  or  seal  of  any  such 
person,  firm,  corporation,  association,  or  union,  or  officer  thereof,  in  and  about  the 
sale  of  goods,  or  otherwise,  not  being  authorized  to  so  use  the  same,  shall  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  punishable  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  three 
months,  or  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  one  hundred  dollars. 

Approved  April  30,  1903. 

Chapter  201. — Convict  labor. 

1.  Sections  *  *  *  forty-one  hundred  and  thirty-three  *  *  *  forty-one 

hundred  and  seventy-two  and  forty-one  hundred  and  seventy-three  of  the  Code  of 
Virginia  [shall]  be  amended  and  re-enacted  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  4133.  The  superintendent  shall  have  authority  to  furnish  to  any  county  in 
the  State,  upon  the  requisition  of  the  board  of  supervisors  of  such  county,  approved 
by  the  judge  of  the  county  or  circuit  court,  convicts  whose  term  of  service,  at  the 
time  of  the  application  for  them,  does  not  exceed  five  years,  to  work  on  the  county 
roads,  under  such  regulations  as  the  board  of  supervisors  may  prescribe  in  conform¬ 
ity  with  this  chapter,  and  on  such  conditions  as  to  safe-keeping  as  the  superintend¬ 
ent  and  said  board  may  agree  upon:  Provided,  That  if  the  supervisors  shall  deem  it 
best  that  the  convicts  furnished  be  employed  on  any  turnpike  or  macadamized  road 
in  their  county,  the  said  board  may  so  employ  them,  or  arrange  for  their  employ¬ 
ment  on  such  road  with  the  company  authorized  to  construct  the  same. 

Sec.  4172.  The  superintendent,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  board, 
may  enter  into  contracts  for  the  employment  of  convicts  in  the  penitentiary,  not 
otherwise  employed,  and,  as  fas  [far]  as  practicable,  confine  such  convict  labor  to 
manufacturing  purposes.  Additional  shops  may  be  erected  by  the  contractors,  in 
the  penitentiary  grounds,  for  the  employment  of  the  convicts  so  hired:  Provided, 
That  the  State  shall  not  incur  any  expense  thereby. 

Sec.  4173.  The  superintendent,  with  the  consent  and  advice  of  the  board,  may 
establish  a  system  of  tasking  the  convicts  in  the  different  wards  of  the  penitentiary, 
when  it  can  be  done,  and  allow  to  any  convict  a  reasonable  compensation  for  work 
done  beyond  his  task,  which  shall  be  placed  to  his  credit,  and  paid  to  him  when 
he  is  discharged  from  prison;  or,  if  he  request  that  a  portion,  or  all  of  it,  be  paid 
to  his  family,  or  near  relatives,  the  superintendent  may  do  so  at  any  time  dur¬ 
ing  his  imprisonment;  or,  if  he  so  desire,  it  may  be  paid  to  him,  from  time  to  time, 
in  provisions  or  other  articles  selected  from  a  standing  list,  to  be  prepared  by  the 
superintendent,  and  approved  by  the  board,  said  articles  to  be  purchased  by  the 
superintendent,  as  provided  in  section  forty-one  hundred  and  sixty-two,  and  charged 
to  the  convicts  at  cost.  The  amount  to  be  allowed  for  work  done  shall  be  fixed  by 
the  superintendent,  with  the  approval  of  the  board. 

Approved  May  5,  1903. 

Chapter  218 .—Protection  of  employees  on  street  railways — Inclosed  platforms. 

1.  An  act  to  amend  and  reenact  an  act  entitled  an  act  to  require  city  and  street 
railway  companies  to  run  vestibuled  fronts  on  all  cars  run  on  their  lines  during  the 
months  of  December,  January,  February,  and  March  of  each  year,  approved  Decem¬ 
ber  twenty-fourth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-nine,  [shall]  be  amended  and 
reenacted  as  follows: 

Sec.  1.  All  urban,  interurban,  and  suburban  electric  railway  companies  [shall]  be, 
and  they  are  hereby,  required  to  use  vestibuled  fronts  on  all  motorcars  run,  operated 
or  transported  by  them  on  their  lines  during  the  months  of  November,  December, 
January,  February,  March,  and  April  of  each  year:  Provided,  That  such  vestibuled 
fronts  need  not  be  used  on  open  summer  cars  run,  operated  or  transported  by  them, 
during  the  months  of  November  and  April,  and  provided,  that  said  companies  shall 
not  be  required  to  close  the  sides  of  said  vestibules,  and  any  such  company  refusing 
or  failing  to  comply  with  said  requirement  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
ten  dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  offense. 

Approved  May  13,  1903. 
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“Probable  expectancies”  — rights  of  employers  and  employees .  383-387 

Protection  of  employees  as  members  of  labor  organizations — constitutionality  of 

statute . 938-941 

Seamen — assignment  of  wages — penalty  for  delayed  payment .  957-959 

Street  railways— hours  of  labor — constitutionality  of  statute .  1114-1116 


Union  label  on  public  printing — constitutionality  of  city  ordinance — effect  on  con¬ 
tract  .  959, 960 

Wages  as  preferred  claims— ^bankruptcy — liens .  381-383 

Wages,  payment,  etc.,  of .  173, 174, 381-383, 935-938, 961, 1116-1120 

Weekly  wage  law — police  power — constitutionality  of  statute .  1118-1120 

Digest  of  recent  foreign  statistical  publications: 

Austria — 

Die  Arbeitseinstellungen  und  Aussperrungen  in  Osterreich  wahrend  des  Jahres 

1900  .  141-146 

Belgium — 

Annuaire  de  la  Legislation  du  Travail.  4®  annee,  1900  ;  5°  annee,  1901  .  368 

Annuaire  de  la  Legislation  du  Travail.  6®  annee,  1902. . . .  1355 

Recensement  general  des  Industries  et  des  Metiers,  31  Octobre,  1896  .  921-929 

Finland —  0 

Industri-Statistik,  16.  Ar  1899.  Industri-Statistik,  17.  Ar  1900 .  929-931 

Industri-Statistik,  17.  A r  1900.  Senaredelen.  Fabriker  och  Handtverkerier...  146,147 
France — 

Annuaire  des  Syndicats  Professionnels,  Industriels,  Commerciaux  et  Agricoles, 


Seconde  Enquete  sur  le  Placement  des  Employes,  des  Ouvriers  et  des  Domes- 

tiques .  1075-1083 

Statistique  des  Greves  et  des  Recours  a  la  Conciliation  et  &  l’Arbitrage  Survenus 

Pendant  1’ Annee  1901 .  1086-1092 

Germany — 

Erhebung  viber  die  Arbeitszeit  der  Gehulfen  und  Lehrlinge  in  solchen  Komtoren 
des  Handelsgewerbes  und  kaufmiinnischen  Betrieben,  die  nicht  mit  offenen 
Verkaufsstellen  verbunden  sind .  1355-1358 
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Great  Britain — 

Report  from  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  Early  Closing  of 

Shops,  Session  of  1901  .  1359 

Report  on  Employment  of  School  Children,  1901-1902 .  1098, 1099 

Report  on  Strikes  and  Lockouts  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1901,  and  on  Concilia¬ 
tion  and  Arbitration  Boards,  1902 .  1092-1097 

Report  on  Workmen’s  Cooperative  Societies  in  the  United  Kingdom,  1901  .  931-934 

Third  Report  of  Proceedings  under  the  Conciliation  (Trade  Disputes)  ,4ct,  1896..  368-370 

Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  Reports  on  Trade  Unions  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire¬ 
land,  1900  and  1901 .  370-374 

Hungary— 

Die  Fabriksindustrie  des  Konigreichs  Ungarn. . . .  149-152 

Italy — 

Relazione  sull’applicazione  della  legge  11  febbraio  1886,  sul  lavoro  dei  fanciulli 
negli  opifici  industrial^  nelle  cave  e  nelle  miniere,  dal  1°  gennaio  1899  al  31 

dicembre  1900 .  152, 153 

Statistica  degli  Scioperi  avvenuti  nell’Industria  e  nell’Agricoltura  durante 

P  anno  1900.. . 374-379 

Ontario — 

Second  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  for  the  year 

ending  December  31, 1901 . . .  153, 154 

Sweden — 

Undersokning  af  den  mekaniska  verkstadsindustrien  i  Sverige .  154-156 

Digest  of  recent  reports  of  State  bureaus  of  labor  statistics: 

California .  910, 911 

Colorado .  911-913 

Connecticut .  1341-1344 

Kansas .  137 

Maine . . . *. .  1344-1347 

Massachusetts .  357,358,1347-1351 

Michigan .  137-140 

Minnesota .  1064-1068 

Missouri .  913-915 

Montana .  1351-1353 

Nebraska .  1353,1354 

New  Hampshire .  359,360 

New  York .  916-918 

North  Dakota .  1069 

Pennsylvania . 360-364 

Rhode  Island .  364, 365 

W  ashington .  91 8-920 

West  Virginia . 365-367 

Employees  in  industrial  establishments,  by  classified  rates  of  wages,  Belgium .  927 

Employers  and  employees,  agreements  between.  (See  Agreements  between  employers  and 
employees. ) 

Employment  agencies  in  France .  1075-1083 

Factory  and  hand-working  industries  of  Finland _ „• .  146, 147 

Factory  industries  of  Hungary .  149-152 

Factory  industries  of  Sweden . 154-156 

Factory  sanitation  and  labor  protection . . . , .  1-131 

Farm  colonies  of  the  Salvation  Army . 983-1005 

Food,  cost  of  leading  articles  of,  in  anthracite  coal  region  of  Pennsylvania,  1898  to  1902 .  625, 626 

Hand-working  and  factory  industries  of  Finland . ' .  146, 147 

Hawaii,  report  of  Commissioner  of  Labor  on: 

Arrivals  and  departures  of  oriental  immigrants  since  annexation .  784, 785 

Assessed  valuation  of  real  and  personal  property,  1901 .  789 

Building  trades,  white  mechanics  employed  in  8  identical  establishments  in  the, 

1900-1901  and  1902! . .’ .  778 

Contract  cultivation  and  contractors .  736-756 

Cost  of  living,  and  wages  upon  sugar  plantations .  756-766 

Cost  of  production  of  sugar,  and  wages  of  unskilled  labor  on  sugar  plantations,  1897 

to  1901  . 769 

Departures  and  arrivals  of  oriental  immigrants  since  annexation .  784, 785 

Employees — 

nationality  of,  occupations,  and  average  wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  each 

industry,  1900-1901  and  1902 .  800,856-895 

nationality  of,  occupations,  rates  of  wages,  and  hours  of  labor  in  each  industry, 

1902 . 798-800,802-855 

number  of,  covered  by  the  investigation,  by  industries .  798, 799 

on  sugar  plantations,  nationality  of,  1892  to  1902  .  761 

Employments,  urban . 777-784 

Establishments,  number  of,  covered  by  the  investigation,  by  industries .  798, 799 

Food — 

relative  prices  of,  1890  to  1902 .  801, 900-902 

retail  prices  of,  1890  to  1902  .  800, 801, 896-900 

History  of  penal  labor  contract .  689-697 

Hours  of  labor,  average,  occupations,  average  wages,  and  nationality  of  employees  in 

each  industry,  1900-1901  and  1902  .  800,856-895 

Hours  of  labor,  occupations,  rates  of  wages,  and  nationality  of  employees  in  each 

industry,  1902 . ' . . .  798-800, 802-855 

Immigrants,  oriental,  arrivals  and  departures  of,  since  annexation .  784, 785 

Industries,  minor  rural .  772-776 

Introduction .  686-689 

Labor  conditions  in  the  islands .  795-797 

Labor  conditions  in  the  sugar  industry  in  Hawaii,  California,  Texas,  Louisiana,  Cuba, 

and  Porto  Rico .  767-772 

Labor  contract,  penal,  history  of .  689-697 
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Labor — 

distribution  of,  on  sugar  plantations,  by  groups  of  occupations  and  nationality.  762 

general  conditions  affecting .  784-795 

plantation,  general  conditions  of . 732-766 

supply,  present  plantation .  697-732 

unskilled,  wages  of,  and  cost  of  production  of  sugar,  on  sugar  plantations,  1897 

to  1901  .  769 

Mechanical  occupations,  persons  engaged  in,  1890, 1896,  and  1900,  by  nationalities _  787 

Mechanics,  white,  employed  in  eight  identical  establishments  in  the  building  trades, 

1900-1901  and  1902 . ; .  778 

Mercantile  establishments,  nationality  of  proprietors  of,  1899,  1901,  and  1902,  by  kind 

of  business . ' .  788 

Nationality,  occupations,  and  average  wages  and  hours  of  labor  of  employees  in  each 


Nationality,  occupations,  rates  of  wages,  and  hours  of  labor  of  employees  in  each 

* _ J _ j _  i  aaa  rt/ 


Nationality  of  employees  on  sugar  plantations,  1892  to  1902  .  761 

Nationality  of  proprietors  of  mercantile  establishments,  1899,  1901,  and  1902,  by  kind 

of  business .  788 

Occupations,  average  wages  and  hours  of  labor,  and  nationality  of  employees  in  each 

industry,  1900-1901  and  1902 .  800, 856-895 

Occupations,  persons  engaged  in  mechanical,  1890,  1896,  and  1900,  by  nationalities _  787 

Occupations,  rates  of  wages,  hours  of  labor,  and  nationality  of  employees  in  each 


Orientals  employed  in  skilled  occupations  on  sugar  plantations  in' 1902,  classified  by 

average  daily  wages .  731 

Penal  labor  contract,  history  of .  689-697 

Prices 

relative,  of  food,  1890  to  1902 .  801, 900-902 

retail,  of  food,  1890  to  1902  .  800,801,896-900 

Schools,  public  and  private,  in  the  islands .  792, 793 

Strikes,  by  occupations,  1901  and  1902 .  791 

Sugar- 

cost  of  production  of,  and  wages  of  unskilled  labor  on  sugar  plantations,  1897 

to  1901 . 769 

tons  of,  produced  in  the  islands  from  October  1,  1892,  to  September  30,  1902 .  771 

Sugar  industry  in  Hawaii,  California,  Texas,  Louisiana,  Cuba,  and  Porto  Pico,  labor 

conditions  in  the .  767-772 

Sugar  plantations — 

Cost  of  production  of  sugar,  and  wages  of  unskilled  labor  on,  1897  to  1901  .  769 

distribution  of  labor  on,  by  groups  of  occupations  and  nationality .  762 

nationality  of  employees  on,  1892  to  1902 . .  761 

orientals  employed  in  skilled  occupations  on,  in  1902,  classified  by  average  daily 

wages .  731 

wages  and  cost  of  living  upon .  756-766 

Sugar  plantation  labor — 

average  daily  wages  of  various  classes  of,  1890  to  1902  .  759 

general  conditions  of .  732-766 

Sugar  plantation  labor  supply,  present .  697-732 

Taxpayers,  number  of,  and  assessed  valuation  of  real  and  personal  property,  1901 .  789 

Unions,  labor,  in  the  islands .  789, 790 

Urban  employments .  777-784 

Valuation,  assessed,  of  real  and  personal  property,  and  number  of  taxpayers,  1901 _  789 

Wages  and  cost  of  living  upon  sugar  plantations .  756-766 

Wages  of  unskilled  labor,  and  cost  of  production  of  sugar  on  sugar  plantations,  1897  to 

1901  .  769 

Wages,  average  daily,  of  various  classes  of  sugar  plantation  labor,  1890  to  1902 .  759 

Wages,  average,  occupations,  average  hours  of  labor,  and  nationality  in  each  indus- 


Wages,  rates  of,  occupations,  hours  of  labor,  and  nationality  of  employees  in  each 


Hours  of  labor: 

Belgium .  925, 926 

Germany . 1355-1358 

Great  Britain .  1359 

Hawaii  . 802-895 

Industrial  conciliation  and  arbitration  act  of  New  Zealand .  1282-1311 

Industries,  census  of,  1896— Belgium .  921-929 

Labor  conditions  in  New  Zealand .  1142-1281 

Labor  laws  of  New  Zealand .  1257-1311 

Labor  protection  and  factory  sanitation .  1-131 

Laws  relating  to  labor: 

Accident  insurance — South  Carolina .  1384 

Alien  contract  labor— United  States .  1132-1136 

Aliens,  employment  of,  on  public  works— New  York .  415,416 

Arbitration  of  labor  disputes — 

Massachusetts .  412 

Utah .  179, 180 

Badges  of  labor  organizations,  unauthorized  wearing  of — Massachusetts .  412 

Bakeries,  regulations,  etc.,  of — 

Massachusetts .  411 

New  Jersey .  1381-1383 

Barbers,  examination,  etc.,  of.  ( See  Examination,  etc.) 

Boards  of  arbitration,  etc.  ( See  Arbitration  of  labor  disputes.) 

Boilers,  steam,  low-water  alarms  for — Ohio  ■. .  423 

Buildings,  protection  of  employees  on.  ( See  Protection,  etc.) 
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Bureau  of  labor — 

Iowa .  391 

Kentucky .  394,395 

Ohio .  422, 423 

Virginia .  433 

United  States . 1130-1132 

Bureau  of  statistics— Utah .  178, 179 

California,  labor  laws  of .  1126-1129 

Check  weighmen.  ( See  Weighing  coal  at  mines.) 

Children  and  women,  employment  of,  hours  of  labor  of — 

Louisiana .  397 

Massachusetts . 412 

Rhode  Island .  432 

Children  and  women,  employment  of,  in  bar  rooms— Vermont .  1129 

Children  and  women,  employment  of,  in  mines— Maryland . . .  405 

Children,  employment  of,  age  limit  for — 

Kentucky .  394 

Maryland . . .  410 

New  Jersey . 1383 

Ohio .  427 

South  Carolina .  1385, 1386 

Virginia .  1386 

Children,  employment  of,  general  provisions — 

Massachusetts . 410,411 

New  Jersey .  1383 

Ohio .  428, 429 

Porto  Rico .  980 

Rhode  Island . 433 

South  Carolina .  1385,1386 

Children,  employment  of,  in  bar  rooms — Maryland . . .  409, 410 

Children,  employment  of,  in  certain  occupations  forbidden — West  Virginia .  188 

Children,  night  work  by — 

Ohio .  427 

South  Carolina .  1385, 1386 

Virginia .  1386 

Chinese,  exclusion,  etc.,  of — United  States .  201,202 

Civil-service  law — 

New  York .  414,415 

Ohio .  430, 431 

Philippine  Islands . 979 

Coercion  of  employees  in  trading,  etc. — Utah .  177 

Commissioner  of  Labor.  (See  Bureau,  etc.) 

Company  stores — Utah . 177 

Conciliation,  etc.  (See  Arbitration,  etc.) 

Contracts  of  employment — 

Georgia .  176 

Porto  Rico .  982 

Convict  labor — 

South  Carolina .  1384,1385 

Virginia . 1388 

Cooperative  insurance — Maryland .  406-409 

Death,  right  of  action  for  injuries  causing.  (See  Injuries,  etc.) 

Deceased  employees,  payment  of  wages  due — Georgia .  175, 176 

Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor — United  States .  1130-1132 

District  of  Columbia,  labor  laws  of . ' .  175 

Drinking  water  for  employees  in  factories — Massachusetts .  411 

Earnings  of  married  women — New  York .  415 

Eight-hour  law — 

California . 1 . .  1127,1128 

Hawaii .  1380 

New  York . 417 

Porto  Rico .  982 

Utah . 177 

Eight-hour  law,  commission  to  promote  adoption  of — Massachusetts .  413 

Elevators.  ( See  Inspection  of  factories.) 

Emigrant  agents— Georgia . 175,1129 

Employers’  liability.  ( See  Liability  of  employers.) 

Employment,  contracts  of.  ( See  Contracts  of  employment.) 

Employment  of  aliens.  ( See  Public  works,  etc.) 

Employment  of  children.  (Nee  Children,  employment  of.) 

Employment  of  labor,  deception  in— California .  1128 

Employment  offices — 

California .  1126,1127 

District  of  Columbia .  175 

Georgia .  175, 1129 

Maryland .  408 

Ohio . -----  422,423 

Virginia . ---- .  1386 

West  Virginia .  189 

Wisconsin .  199-201 

Engineers,  stationary,  examination,  etc.,  of — Ohio .  418-420 

Examination,  etc.,  of  barbers — 

California .  1128 

Kentucky .  395-397 

Examination,  etc.,  of  horseshoers — Ohio .  424-426 

Examination,  etc.,  of  mine  inspectors — Iowa . 391 

Examination,  etc.,  of  operators  of  passenger  elevators — Minnesota .  1381 
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Examination,  etc.,  of  plumbers— 

Louisiana .  398 

Virginia .  436 

Examination,  etc.,  of  stationary  engineers — Ohio .  418-420 

Exemption  of  wages — 

Hawaii .  1380 

Kentucky . 394 

Exemptions  from  execution— Virginia .  434, 435 

Factory  regulations.  ( See  Inspection  of  factories.) 

Female  employees,  seats  for.  ( See  Seats  for  female  employees.) 

Fire  escapes  on  factories,  etc. — Iowa . 393 

Georgia,  labor  laws  of . : . .  175, 176, 1129 

Hawaii,  labor  laws  of . 1380 

Horseslioers,  examination,  etc.,  of — Ohio .  424-426 

Hours  of  labor  of  employees  on  street  railways — 

Louisiana .  398 

Rhode  Island .  432, 433 

Hours  of  labor  of  women  and  children — 

Louisiana .  397 

Massachusetts .  412 

Rhode  Island .  432 

Hours  of  labor  on  public  works — 

California . . .  1127, 1128 

Hawaii..., .  1380 

New  York .  417 

Porto  Rico .  982 

Utah . . .  177 

United  States . 202 

Immigration — United  States .  1132-1136 

Injuries  causing  death,  right  of  action  for— 

Ohio .  424 

Porto  Rico . . . 980-982 

Inspection  of  factories,  etc. — 

Iowa .  392, 393 

Maryland .  399 

Massachusetts . 411 

Ohio .  423, 424 

Rhode  Island .  431, 432 

West  Virginia .  189 

Inspection  of  mines.  ( See  Mine  regulations.) 

Inspection  of  steam  boilers — Ohio .  423 

Inspector,  railroads— Ohio . . .  429, 430 

Inspectors,  factory— 

New  Jersey . . .  978, 979 

Wisconsin . 199 

Insurance,  accident — South  Carolina .  1384 

Insurance,  cooperative— Maryland .  406-409 

Interference  with  contract  of  employment — Georgia .  176 

Intimidation  of  employees — Porto  Rico .  982 

Iowa,  labor  laws  of .  391-393 

Kentucky,  labor  laws  of .  394-397 

Labor,  etc.,  board  of — Utah .  179,180 

Labor,  bureau  of.  (See  Bureau,  etc.) 

Labor  day — Kentucky .  394 

Labor,  employment  of — California  . .  1128 

Labor  organizations,  etc.,  joint  corporations  of — New  York .  415 

Labor  organizations  not  unlawful — 

California . . .  1128, 1129 

Porto  Rico . 982 

Labor  organizations,  trade-marks  of.  (See  Trade-marks.) 

Labor  organizations,  unauthorized  wearing  of  badges  of— Massachusetts .  412 

Labor,  special  laws  regulating,  forbidden— Virginia .  433 

Laborers’  liens.  ( See  Liens,  laborers.) 

Leave  of  absence  of  veterans  in  public  service— New  York .  413 

Liability  of  employers  for  injuries  to  employees--  . 

California .  1128 

Maryland . , .  406-409 

New  York .  417,418 

Ohio .  420 

Porto  Rico .  980-982 

South  Carolina . 1384 

Virginia . '. .  433-435 

Liens,  laborers’,  on  lumber— Georgia .  176 

Liens,  laborers’,  on  railroads— Ohio .  427,428 

Liens,  mechanics’— Ohio .  420-422 

Liquor,  sale  of,  to  employees — Vermont .  1129 

Louisiana,  labor  laws  of .  397, 398 

Married  women,  earnings  of— New  York . : .  415 

Maryland,  labor  laws  of . 399-410 

Massachusetts,  labor  laws  of .  410-413 

Mechanics’  liens — Ohio .  420-422 

Mine  inspectors,  examination,  etc.,  of— Iowa .  391 

Mine  regulations — 

Iowa . .  391, 392 

Maryland . . .  400-406 

Ohio .  420 

Utah .  180-186 

West  Virginia .  189-195 

United  States . .  202 
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Minnesota,  labor  laws  of . . .  1381 

New  Jersey,  labor  laws  of .  978, 979,1381-1383 

New  York,  labor  laws  of .  413-418 

Ohio,  labor  laws  of . 418-431 

Passenger  elevators,  examination,  etc.,  of  operators  of— Minnesota .  1381 

Payment  of  wages  due  deceased  employees — Georgia .  175, 176 

Payment  of  wages,  modes  and  times  of— 

Hawaii .  1380 

Kentucky .  397 

Maryland . 410 

Massachusetts . .  412, 413 

Vermont .  1129,1130 

Payment  of  wages,  suits  for — New  York .  416, 417 

Philippine  Islands,  labor  laws  of .  202, 979 

Plumbers,  examination,  etc.,  of.  (See  Examination,  etc.) 

Porto  Rico,  labor  laws  of .  980-982 

Protection  of  employees  as  voters — Porto  Rico .  980 

Protection  of  employees  on  buildings — 

California .  1128 

Wisconsin .  198,199 

Protection  of  employees  on  street  railways — 

South  Carolina .  982 

Utah . . , .  177 

Virginia .  1388 

West  Virginia .  187,188 

Protection  of  miners — Ohio .  420 

Public  works,  employment  of  aliens  on — 

Hawaii .  1380 

New  York .  415,416 

Public  works,  preference  of  residents  for  employment  on — Porto  Rico .  982 

Railroad  companies,  liability  of,  for  injuries  to  employees.  (See  Liability,  etc.) 

Railroad  employees,  negligence  of— New  Jersey .  1383 

Railroad  trains,  sufficient  crew  required  on — Ohio .  424, 426, 427 

Railroads,  safety  appliances  on — 

Ohio .  429, 430 

United  States .  1132 

Relief  societies,  railroad — South  Carolina .  1384 

Rhode  Island,  labor  laws  of .  431-433 

Right  of  action  for  injuries  causing  death.  (See  Injuries,  etc.) 

Safety  appliances  on  railroads.  (See  Railroads.) 

Sale  of  liquor  to  employees — Vermont .  1129 

Scaffolding.  (See  Protection  of  employees  on  buildings.) 

Seats  for  female  employees: 

California .  1127 

Wyoming .  201 

Slave  labor  in  the  Philippine  Islands — United  States .  202 

South  Carolina,  labor  laws  of .  982, 1384-1386 

Statistics,  bureau  of.  (See  Bureau,  etc.) 

Street  railways,  protection  of  employees  on.  (See  Protection,  etc. ) 


Strikes  of  railroad  employees — New  Jersey .  1383 

Sunday  labor — South  Carolina .  1384 

Sweating  system — 
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